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PREFACE. 


Floating  with  the  tide! 


Yes.  Floating  with  the  Tide  of  Right  and  Virtue,  TOMAHAWK  pursues  his  course  towards 
the  Great  Deep  Sea  of  Truth.  Afar  off,  afar  off,  perhaps  never  to  be  achieved,  never  to  be 
arrived  at,  still  the  Canoe  shall  travel  on  towards  the  happy  waters  as  it  has  for  Summers 
twice-told,  as  it  has  for  Winter  twice  seen. 

Floating  with  the  Tide,  beside  the  dark  dread  banks  of  falsehood,  the  sharp  strong  rocks  of 
slander,  for  ever  moving,  for  ever  conquering,  the  Canoe  and  its  stecrer  float  past  the  shores 
and   shoals — shores  full  of  danger  and   shoals  yet  more   deceitful. 

Floating  with  the  Tide  o'er  the  rapids  of  opinion,  down  along  tlie  Stream  of  Time.  Light 
as  the  feather  of  a  dove,  strong  as  the  eagle's  claw.  Onwards,  onwards,  for  ever  onwards.  Firm 
and  fragile,  with  power  and  pleasure,  sweet  and  mighty.  Ever  ready,  ever  wrathful  with  the 
wicked,   the   proud,  and   scornful.       Strong  and   loving  with  the  weak,  and   poor,  and   helpless. 

Floating  with  the  Tide  away  from  sun  and  pleasant  sunshine  to  the  lands  of  mighty 
princes — princes  great  and  very  haughty.      Away,  away.      Yes,  far  away  from  home. 

Floating  with  the  Tide  beside  the  Neva's  best-loved  city.  By  the  palace  of  the  Pope- 
King — ^Alexander  the  Czar — Czar  of  all  the  Russias — Mighty  Sovereign  full  of  weakness — worldly 
priestling  nursing  error! 


PREFACE. 


Floating  with  the  Tide  beside  the  Frenchman's  barracks — to  the  land  of  many  riots.  To 
the  town  of  swords  and  war  songs,  to  the  place  of  much  dissension.  Beside  the  Despot's  throne 
with  its  base  so  often  shaken;  beside  the  soldier's  gun,  so  often  used  for  bloodshed  ;  beside 
the  patriot's  grave,  so  often  filled  with  "bunkum."  Near  Napoleon,  the  ag^d,  Napoleon  the 
master,   holding  his   sword   of  lath,   and   making  friends  of  piaster! 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  thg  land  where  much  is  humbug— -humbug  so  soon  retracted — 
retracted  and  forgotten.  To  the  place  where  lies — lies  so  sweet  are  told, — where  thieves 
are  only  wise  and  rogues  the  only  masters.  To  the  States  we  call  United,  because  they  hate 
each   other! 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  the  land  of  Spain  and  Treason,  where  men  who^d  rule  the  world, 
love  wine,  and  scoff  at  Reason!  Where  men  arc  mad,  and  women  sad,  and  laws  are  bad. 
Where  they  think   their  king's  a  bore,  and  their  queen's  a  something  morel 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  the  land  of  Sand  and  Sphynxes.  Where  the  lord  is  not  the 
king,  where  the  king  is  not  the  lord.  Where  Egypt  loves  to  lurk,  feasting  princes,  and  scoffing 
at   the   Turk! 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  the  land  of  Rome  and  olives.  Where  Victor  is  the  King,  and 
yet  is  not  the  Victor.  Where  the  South  loves  not  the  North,  and  Garibaldi  wildly  fumes  away 
and  fiercely  twaddles — "froth!" 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  Ireland,  the  much  oppressed.  Where  wrong  is  called  right,  until 
wrong  is  asked  to  fight.  Where  men  are  either  fools,  the  slaves  of  Orange  rules,  or  knaves, 
with   wretches   for  their  tools! 

Floating  with  the  Tide  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  TOMAHAWK  leaves  off  writing  rhythm,  and 
gctteth  back   to  work! 
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A  SERMON  TO  STONES; 

or, 

AN   APPEAL    TO    HEARTS. 


Charity  is  the  subject  proper  to  the  season,  so,  even  at  the 
risk  of  monotony,  a  few  more  words  about  it.  A  few  words, 
not  to  the  great  mass  of  English  heathens  who  have  never  in 
their  lives  given  so  much  as  a  sixpence  to  help  the  suffering 
poor,  but  to  the  really  charitable,  so  called,  who  figure  on  the 
lists,  and  do,  from  time  to  time,  contribute  something.  "  Well, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  to  «j,  I  wonder  ?•  I  hear  one  remark. 
Simply  this,  then— that  nine-tenths  of  your  charity  is  a  miser- 
able sham.  Many  of  you  give  because  you  cannot  help  your- 
selves. Many,  perhaps,  out  of  some  sort  of  sympathetic  motive. 
But  how  many  of  you  give  after  the  fashion  of  true  charity  ; 
that  is,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  feel  your  gift  ?  A  hundred 
of  you  ?    A  dozen  of  you  ?    I  doubt  it. 

You  don't  know  what  I  mean.  I  dare  say  not.  Let  us  look 
at  the  list,  then,  and  see  if  I  can  make  it  clear.  Ah,  Lady 
Jinksby,  your  name  is  down  the  first  Suppose  we  begin  with 
you.  Here  you  are,  I  see,  assisting  the  East-end  poor,  an  orphan 
asylum  or  two,  a  couple  of  hospitals,  needy  curates  generally, 
various  church  necessities,  and  some  half-dozen  religious  socie- 
ties, and  all  these  very  respectably.  I  dare  say  it  costs  you 
quite  a  hundred  a-year.  Do  not  deny  it ;  you  pass  for  a  finished 
saint  in  your  own  set,  and  like  it.  But  now  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  very  disagreeable  question.  Has  this  exuberant  alms- 
giving ever  necessitated  the  smallest  approach  to  a  sacrifice  on 
your  part  ?  In  short,  do  you  feel  the  outlay  ?  No,  confess  it, 
you  do  not.  You  have  your  seventeen  dresses  in  the  season, 
your  opera  boxes,  dinners,  false  hair,  at  homes,  concerts,  rouz^, 
and  kettledrums  stilL  There  is  not  a  single  item  cut  off  your 
dressmaker's  account ;  not  a  name  less  on  your  visiting  list. 
Were  your  ;^ioo  spent  in  Chinese  fireworks  you  would  be  just 
as  happy,  provided,  of  course,  Chinese  fireworks  were  the 
fashion  ;  and  your  useful  and  beautiful  life  would  run  on  just  as 
smoothly  as  ever.  My  dear  Lady  Jinksby,  I  am  therefore  forced 
to  teH  you  you  have  no  charity  at  alL  You  have  as  much  blanc 
deperle  on  your  dressing  table  as,  converted  into  specie,  would 
feed  a  starving  family ;  and  when  you  are  taking  your  drive  in 
the  Mile  one  feeb  instinctively  that  there  arc  many  a  night's 
lodging  for  the  shelterless  frittered  away  in  the  trickeries  of  your 
bonnet  I  do  not  ask  you  to  show  the  world  absolutely  the  very 
self-same  face  that  nature  has  given  you,  or  live  in  a  style  totally 
inconsistent  with  your  means  ;  but  I  do  expect  you,  who  have 
much  at  your  command,  to  do  much,  and  deny  yourself  some- 


thing proportionate  in  some  degree  to  your  wants.  The 
Marquis  of  Axminster  deserves  a  similar  rebuke,  though 
perhaps  his  case  is  far  worse  than  yours.  He  could  live 
like  a  prince  for  a  whole  year  on  the  amount  of 
his  income  for  one  single  month,  and  do  such  wonders 
with  the  balance  among  the  poor  and  suffering,  that  Mr. 
Peabody's  admirable  gift  would  be  thrown  fairly  into  the  shade. 
But  even  if  my  Lord  Marquis  did  not  rush  into  such  Utopian 
philanthropy  as  this,  he  might  effect  ten  times  the  good  he 
does.  He  gives  his  thousands,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  draws 
his  millions.  As  I  have  observed  before,  and  the  plain  fact 
cannot  be  too  often  stated,  conscientious  ](lobinson,  of  the  Adhe- 
sive Envelope  Office,  who,  out  of  his  paltry  salary  of  ;^3  50  a-year 
manages  to  set  aside  his  £1  los.  for  charity,  is  ten  times  the 
Christian  my  Lord  Marquis  is,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  so 
is  little  Master  Tommy,  iidio  puts  one  penny  out  of  his  six 
into  a  beggar's  hat  This  is  nonsense,  or  socialism,  or  cant,  I 
hear  some  orthodox  Christian  cry  out  Just  so — and  as  such 
will  it  be  denounced  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Still,  the 
fact  remains.  Our  rich  do  comparatively  nothing  for  our  poor, 
and  it  is  on  the  inmiensely  rich  that  the  burthen  of  assisting 
them  should  really  fall.  There  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for 
the  niggardliness  of  the  hard-working  man  of  the  middle  class, 
who,  work  as  he  will,  can  only  just  clothe,  educate,  and  feed 
his  family;  but  there  is  none  for  the  self-pampering  mil- 
lionaire, who,  did  he  write  an  annual  cheque  for  ;£  100,000, 
would  not  miss  so  much  as  a  grain  of  salt  from  his  breakfast 
table.  One  may  well  despair  of  better  times  when  the  intense 
misery  of  the  lowest  classes  and  the  sensuous  luxury  of  the 
highest  are  contrasted  one  with  the  other.  The  theme  is  old, 
but  it  is  not  too  stale  for  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
preach  the  truth;  and  at  this  season,  when  a  long  winter, 
with  all  its  bitter  hardships,  is  about  to  set  in,  it  should  be 
handled  by  everyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  depths  of 
English  misery  and  of  the  frightful  shortcomings  of  English 
charity.  Having  said  thus  much,  for  the  moment,  then,  I  lay 
down  my  pep,  only,  1  trust,  to  take  it  up  in  this  same  cause 
again.  '*  Unpractical,"  you  call  it,  Mr.  Greenback,  and  ''  dan- 
gerous twaddle."  Precisely,  for  what  else  could  you  call  it  t 
Are  not  Greenback  and  Co.  making  £20^000  by  their  City 
house  alone,  and  have  not  you  given  '*  liberally,"  according  to 
your  sense,  to  this  fund  and  to  that  ?  Nobody  questions  it, 
but  bear  one  thing  in  mind.  Dives  subscribed  largely  to  the 
public  charities  of  the  day,  and  yet,  depend  upon  it,  all  he 
ever  spared  of  his  abundance  had  not  one  millionth  part  the 
value  of  a  widow's  mite. 
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A  REI^ORMED  WAY  OF  TREATING  A  GUEST 

We  imagined  that,  as  far  as  the  Reform  League  was  con- 
cerned, the  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go.  But  when  men 
have  a  special  talent  for  making  themselves  ridiculoas,  and  take 
care  to  cultivate  it  on  every  possible  occasion,  it  is  never  safe  to 
set  limits  ^to  their  powers  of  development  in  that  line.  Mr. 
Edmond  Beales  and  his  disciples  have  just  surpassed  them- 
selves. Considering,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  royal, 
official,  and  social  reception  extended  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
however  warm  and  wide,  was  quite  insufficient  unless  he  was 
entertained  likewise  by  the  Reform  League,  some  of  its  members 
asked  him  to  dinner— tickets,  4s.  6d. ;  and  Mr.  Edmond  Beales, 
M.A.-^ot  M.P.  tobe  in  the  chair.  The  United  States'  Minister 
is  a  most  affable  and  amiable  gentleman,  and.  he  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  refuse  one,  as  even 
in  private  life  some  of  us  know,  to  our  sorrow.  Having 
arranged  matters  so  far,  the  worthy  hosts  then  discovered  that 
it  was  a  very  doubtful  point  whether  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
really  deserved  the  compliment  paid  him.  Recent  news  from 
America,  they  said,  had  led  them  to  believe  that  he  had  given 
more  satisfaction  to  the  gentlemen  of  England  than  to  the 
rowdies  of  New  York  and  Washington.  A  polite  attempt  was 
made  to  check  these  qualms  of  conscience  by  introducing  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  they  arose  too  late,  and  that  all  such 
observations,  now  that  Mn  Johnson  had  been  invited  to  a 
4s.  6d.  banquet,  and  had  accepted,  were  out  of  order.  The 
attempt  was  made  in  vain.  It  was  decided  by  a  considerable 
majority  that  a  deputation  should  be  formed  to  wait  upon  the 
United  States'  Minister  and  inform  him  that  under  the  circum- 
stances they  really  could  not  have  him  to  dinner.  When  they 
did  wait  upon  him  with  this  exquisitely  well-bred  message, 
why  did  not  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  kick  them  out,  or  at  least 
instruct  his  hall-porter  to  do  so  f 


ANOTHER  EYE-SORE. 


Where  is  he  ? 

Where  is  the  Goth,  the  Visigoth,  the  Arch-Apollyon  who  has 
invented  the  most  horrible  of  unsightly  horrors  in  this  city  of 
London,  which  already  teems  with  atrocities  in  all  forms  or  de- 
viations from  form  imaginable  ? 

There  must  be  some  one  surely  who  is  responsible  for  the 
new  semaphore  for  the  better  distraction  of  cabdrivers  ;  there 
must  be  some  head  (idiotic)  of  some  department  (cretinized), 
who  is  the  designer  of  this  infernal  attack  on  public  taste.  Who 
is  it  ?    Of  course  the  culpable  wretch  will  never  be  given  up. 

Have  you  seen  it  ?  If  you  have  not,  go  down  to  Westminster, 
and  there  just  before  you  arrive  at  the  Bridge  itself,  in  fact,  at 
the  bottom  of  Parliament  street  where  the  four  roads  meet,  your 
eye  will  be  sore  on  seeing  an  elongated  lamp-post  of  the  com- 
monest order,  painted  a  bright  green,  like  a  certain  amicable 
personage  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  rejoicing  in  four  arms  of  the 
chopper  style  daubed  a  glaring  red,  so  as  to  niake  no  doubt 
about  the  absolute  hideosity  of  the  whole  invention. 

There— it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  put  up  for  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime, and  no  doubt  a  policeman  stand!s  at  the  foot,  and  when 
any  tall  member  of  Parliament  passes,  turns  a  key  which  brings 
down,  one  of  the  red  arms  with  crushing  effect  on  the  passerby's 
headpiece. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  invention  of  an  M.P.,  who  has  had  it  put  up 
at  his  own  expense,  and  amuses  himself  with  working  its  arms 
in  imitation  of  his  favourite  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  put  up  on  trial,  paid  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  inventors  and  waiting  for  the  verdict  which  the  public  must 
eventually  pass  on  it 

Perhaps— but  it  is  useless  to  surmise*  There  the  horrible 
thing  is,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  stay,  as  well  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  gross  art-abortions  which  adorn  our  capital 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  swallow  bad  taste  when  the  inten- 
tion is  likely  to  produce  a  good  result.  But  can  this  unsightly 
finger-post  be  of  any  service  whatever  ? 

Will  not  a  policeman,  as  heretofore,  do  everything,  and  more 
than  all  that  this  automaton  can  do  ? 

Does  the  police  suppose  that  cabs  in  a  hurry  will  pull  up  be- 
cause a  red  arm  works  up  and  down  in  a  socket  t 

By  the  shades  of  the  Mohicans  1  we  believe  it  to  be  another 
insane  idea  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne's. 


•Sir  Richard  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  pet  notion  of 
muzzles.  The  hoops  of  our  infants  have  eluded  nis  ridiculous 
grasp,  so. he  sets  up  a  hobby  more  absurd  from  any  point  of 
view  it  may  be  looked  at  (for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if 
one  is  passed,  every  corner  will  have  its  scarecrow)  than  any 
tried  yet,  and  the  only  word  in  its  fevour  to  be  said  is  that  it 
will  give  members  of  the  police  force  something  to  do  who 
have  never  as  yet  been  occupied  to  any  purpose  TOatever. 

After  this,  if  Sir  Richard  Mayne  sends  u;5  a  communiqud^  he 
wiU,  perhaps,  g^ve  up  the  name  of  the  offender  who,  from  a 
mistaken  philanthropy,  offends  art  without  advancing  utility. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  DYEING. 


Dear  Mr.  1* omahawk, — ^You  have  said  so  many  obliging 
things  of  my  sex,  and  have  so  uniformly  abstained  from  those 
gross  attacks  upon  us  which  periodically  disffgure  several  of 
your  contemporaries,  that  I  cannot  think  you  will  deny  me  the 
opportunity  in  your  columns  of  urging  something  in  defence  of 
a  practice  which,  I  freely  own,  is  at  present  largely  cultivated 
by  us, — I  allude  to  the  present  fashion  of  dyeing. 

I  do  not  pretend,  dear  Mr.  Tomahawk,  to  be  a  great 
scholar  ;  and  this  at  least  I  may  honestly  say — I  am  no  blue 
stocking.  To  teU  the  plain  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  reading, 
though  when  I  am  halt  asleep,  or  want  to  go  to  sleep,  and  can- 
not arrive  at  that  blissful  state  by  the  ordinary  means,  I  rather 
like  being  read  to.  My  younger  brother  Fred,  who  is  the  best- 
natured  creature  in  the  world,  though  some  people  say  a  bit  of 
a  wag,  is  nearly  always  ready  to  obh'g^  me  in  this  particular ; 
for  he  is  designed  for  the  Church,  and  says  that  he  is  only  too 
delighted  to  be  able  to  practise  elocution.  Hence,  he  amuses 
me,  and  himself  too,  by  reading  all  sorts  of  things  aloud — some 
of  them,  he  assures  me,  the  finest  compositions  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  often  he  goes  on  declaiming  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent manner  long  after  I  have  become  too  drowsy  to  be  afive 
to  anything  except  his  full  stops.  Thus,  as  you  will  readily 
comprehend,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  numerous  scraps 
of  literature  of  the  highest  order,  without  ever  taking  up  the 
volumes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
I  have  several  times  heard  the  famous  Mr.  Bellew  read  in 
Westboume  grove,  and  have  thereby  still  further  improved  my 
familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  our  language.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  just  this  much  more ;  that  as  I  am  not  myself 
given  to  reading,  I  am  naturally  not  particularly  strong  in 
spelling.  Fred,  however,  is  great  in  that  line ;  and  as  he  says 
that  the  honour  of  the  family  would  suffer  in  your  estimation 
if  a  letter  were  to  be  sent  you  bristling  with  such  blunders  as  I 
should  be  sure  to  fill  it  with,  were  I  thrown  on  my  own 
resources,  he  has  kindly  consented  to  play  the  part  of 
amanuensis. 

It  is  just  possible  that  vou  are  puzzled  to  imderstand  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  a  Deduce  of  Dyeing.  But  you  will  see  in  a 
moment  that  it  has  got  everything  to  do  with  it.  You  are  of 
course  familiar  with  the  particular  mode  of  argument  for  which 
I  beUeve^ere  is  a  fine  logical  name,  but  which  you  must  per- 
mit me,  being  only  a  woman,  to  describe  as  the  argument  based 
upon  acknowledged  authorities,  or  in  other  words,  upon  quota- 
tions. Fred  says  it  is  a  most  legitimate  method  of  reasoning, 
and  appropriately  points  out  that  it  is  the  method  most  in  favour 
in  the  pidpit  Now,  I  propose,  dear  Mr.  Tomahawk,  to  found 
my  Defence  of  Dyeing  on  the  allusions  which  I  find  so  copi- 
ously made  to  it  in  the  literature  with  which  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  manner  I  have  already  described  to  you.  These 
aUusions  are  indeed  so  numerous  that  I  really  am  at  a  loss  witii 
which  of  Uiem  to  commence.  But  take  that  saying  which  Fred 
tells  me  is  attributed  originally  to  an  Atheman  philosopher, 
though  it  figures  in  more  than  one  of  our  best  English  authors. 
I  refer  to  the  apophthegm,  "  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  dyes." 
Fred  says  that  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  just  as  in 
our  own  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  word  ''man"  embraced  both 
sexes,  and  signified  woman  as  well  as  man,  and  that  the  better 
and  fuller  meaning  of  the  phrase  would  be,  "  Call  no  woman 
happy  till  she  dyes."  This  seems  to  me  reasonable  enough. 
Men  dye,  I  am  perfectly  aware ;  for  over  and  above  the  met 
that  my  own  godfather,  from  whom  I  expect  to  inherit  son%%,^ 
little  money,  does  so,  is  it  not  Manfred  who  says— how  splen-  ^ 
didly  dear  Mr.  Bellew  renders  the  passage  I— 

<<  Old  man  1  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  dye.*' 
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But  I  confess  young  people  interest  me  more  than  old  ones 
— you  see,  I  am  young  myself,  Mr.  Tomahawk— and  therefore 
I  prefer  to  read  the  warning  as,  '^  Call  no  woman  happy  till  she 
dyes,"  and  to  take  it  in  conjunction  with  another  Greek  saying 
— again  f'red  is  my  authority — which  the  same  illustrious 
author  of  Manfred  has  made  into  a  verse — 1  am  sure  you  know 
it— 

"  Whom  the  Gods  love  dye  young,  was  said  of  yore." 
If  it  be  objected  that  I  have  been  quoting  from  pagans,  and 
that  Lord  Byron  is  not  usually  esteemed  a  model  of  Christian 
piety,  I  will  appeal  to  other  literary  authorities  of  imblemished 
orthodoxy.  What  says  the  sainted  Wordsworth  in  his  "  Excur- 
sion ?  ^    Why,  precisely  the  same  thing  as  Byron — 

"The  good  dye  first.'' 
Or  take  Keats.    You  are  well  acauainted,  I  have  no  doubt,  with 
his  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.''    Ijow  docs  one  of  its  closing 
stanzas  commence  ? — 

"  Methinks  that  now.  it  would  be  sweet  to  dye." 
There  you  have  it  "  Sweet  to  dye."  Why  of  course  it  is.  Ask 
anybody  who  has  tried  it.  Alexander  Pope,  again,  is  surely  no 
mean  authority.  In  wh^t  professes  to  be  a  paraphrase  from  the 
great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  I  am  informed,  asserts  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  spotless  of  mankind.  Pope  exclaims,— 

"  Oh  !  the  pain— the  bliss— of  dyeing  !  " 
It  is  a  little  painful  at  first,  no  dbubt,  till  you  get  accustomed  to 
it ;  but  when  you  do,  bliss  is  the  only  word  that  expresses  the 
sensation  it  confers.  In  his  famous  "  Essay  on  Man,"  likewise, 
which,  as  1  have  already  explained,  may  be  taken  equally  as  an 
"  Essay  on  Woman,"  and  over  whose  composition  Fred  says  the 
philosophic  Bolingbroke  presided,  Pope  goes  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare— 

"  To  live  and  dye  is  all  we  have  to  do." 

I  know  Shakespeare  mikes  one  of  his  characters  exclaim,-^ 
"  Aye,  but  to  dye,  and  go  we  know  not  where  !  *' 

and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  two  old  maiden  aunts  of  mine 
would  solve  the  doubt  therein  expressed  in  a  way  exceedingly 
distressing.  According  to  them,  people  who  dye,  go  to  a  very 
bad  place  indeed.  But  that  is  their  Digotry.  My  answer  is, — 
Dye,  and  go— into  the  very  best  society.  I  am  quite  sure  such 
is  the  real  fact. 

Were  it  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  tiring  you  and  my  amiable 
amanuensis,  I  could  multiply  my  justificatory  quotations  by  the 
score  :  but  I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  have  proved 
my  case  ;  or  if  I  have  not,  remember  this,  as  a  crowning  argu- 
ment— for  it  is  an  assertion  I  have  heard  put  forward  over  and 
over  again,  and  never  contradicted—"  W6  must  all  dye  onceP 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  lending  me  your  columns^^ 
I  am,  dear  Mr.  Tomahawk, 
Your  truly  obliged, 

LvDiA  Lazvboots. 


TIED  TO  TME  QUN/ 
(SiB  Cartoon.) 

Bound  to  th^  cannon's  open  mouth, 
Fair  Peace  awaits  the  fatal  sign 

Which  kindles  War's  devouring  flame. 
And  drowns  in  blood  her  sway  benign. 

Diplomatists  can  ye  stand  by 
And  see  your  gentle  mistress  die  ? 

Ye  carpet  knights  the  knot  untie, 
Or  hide  your  heads  with  shame  for  aye. 


MILITARY  REFORM. 


The  new  Premier  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Military 
Reform  at  once,  and  in  real  earnest,  and,  if  what  everybody 
says  is  tnie,  he  has  fo^nd  from  the  first  starting  what  a  terribly 
uf^iill  course  he  has  got  to  nm. 


If  the  sole  object  of  the  late  Ministry  was  so  to  complicate 
matters  of  Army  Administration  as  to  cause  the  largest  con- 
ceivable amount  of  embarrassment  to  their  successors,  they 
have  succ^^ed  to  an  extent  that  surp^s^es  any  success  they 
have  achieved  in  any  other  direction. 

The  reckless  manner  in  which  the  late  Premier  spoke  at 
random  of  the  functions  of  the  new  Controller-in-Chief,  con- 
tradicting in  an  ill-considered  wordy  boast  in  his  manifesto  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  Treasury  Board,  of  which  he  was  at 
the  head,  but  still  worse  the  exaggerated  importance  which  he 
attached  to.the  appointment — which  is  of  importance  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  it  is  capable  of  producing  by  men- 
tioning it  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  have  fettered  the 
action  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War  most  seriously. 
It  is  without  precedent  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  for  any 
direct  reference  to  be  made  in  the  Royal  Speech  to  any 
measure  of  Army  Administration,  and  it 'is  felt  at  Pall  Mall  that 
the  mention  of  this  subject  from  the  Throne  indicates  that  it 
has  suited  the  late  Premier  to  represent  to  his  Royal  Mistress 
that  the  Royal  Prerogative  is  involved  in  the  new  appointment  of 
a  Controller-in- Chief,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  represen- 
tation has  been  to  the  effect  that  this  new  arrangement  has 
secured  over  Army  Administration  in  Pall  Mall  the  same  direct 
influence  of  the  Crown  as  is  already  exercised  over  Army 
Executive  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

And  in  this  view  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  already 
hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  CardweU 
to  the  War  Office  has  been  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
supporter  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  over  the  democratic  tenden- 
cies of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  great  has  been  the  anxiety  and 
long  the  discussion  in  a  certain  levec-room  over  a  certain  arch- 
way near  Whitehall,  as  to  whether  Mr.  C  is  strong  enough  to 
oppose  Mr.  G.,  and  to  support  Prerogative  against  "  Populari- 
zation." 

The  public  will  therefore  easily  understand  that  the  new 
Minister  of  War  is  grievously  fettered  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 
value  and  expediency  of  the  new  control  system,  and  as  easily 
can  they  understand  that  the  accomplished  tactician  who  now 
acts  as  Controller-in-Chief,  though  holding  an  official  rank  far 
above  what  the  post  confers,  is  not  likely  to  abate  one  jot  of  his 
pretensions,  cr  of  his  extravagant  demands  for  absolute  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  all  civil  check,  when  he  finds  him- 
self the  subject  of  Royal  solicitude  in  a  speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  groundwork  of  a  glorification  paragraph  in  a  Premier's 
manifesto. 

And  so  the  fight  in  Pall  Mall  waxes  hot  and  furious — the 
fight  between  Mlitary  independence  and  civil  control— the  fight 
between  the  Armed  Force  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Luckily 
for  us  it  is  a  fight  of  words  and  of  Reports,  not  of  swords  and 
guns.  But  for  all  that,  it  involves  as  momentous  an  issue  as 
many  a  ruder  conflict  has  done  in  years  gone  by. 

What  the  issue  will  be  who  can  foresee?  Distinguished 
talent,  high  social  position,  influential  partizan,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Court  arc  all  ranged  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  side 
is  merely  the  people^  represented,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  only 
lukewarm  advocate^!  by  men  with  good  intentions,  and  to  some 
extent  clear  and  constitutional  views,  but  men  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  reauired  of  them  to  banish  themselves 
from  good  society,  and  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  opposition  to 
the  Court  and  to  the  Royal  Chief  of  the  Army  on  a  point  which 
is  so  doubtful,  on  which  "  public  opinion  "  is  represented  to  be 
so  divided,  and  in  which  they  may  flatter  themselves  that  a 
"  trial  of  the  new  scheme  "  can  do  "  no  very  great. harm." 

Such  wavering  counsels  find  ho  favour  in  our  eyes.  Ccst  le 
premier  pas  qui  coi^te—znd  we  desire  to  lift  our  voice,  weak  as 
it  may  be,  to  warn  the  new  Ministers  that  whichever  party  wins 
the  day  now  will  keep  the  victory  for  a  long  season, — that  if 
the  Military  powers  succeed  in  throwing  off  the  check  of  civil 
control  they  will  maintain  the  supremacy  until  some  popular 
convulsion  tears  it  violently  from  them,  and  consigns  to  con- 
tempt the  "men  of  the  people,''  who,  while  rightly  disregarding 
the  obfiokte  and  effete  claim  of  unalterable  rights  in  Church 
matters,  aband(med  the  rights  of  the  people  to  check  and  control 
the  Armed  Force  maintained  in  the  midst  of  them.  If  the 
"  Horse  Guards*  Plot,"  as  it  has  been  significantly  termed,  is 
successful  under  the  new  administration  in  Pall  Mall,  the  day 
will  most  assuredly  come  when  the  victors  will  have  to  confess 
that  one  such  victoiy  was  worse  to  their  cause  than  a  hundred 
defeats. 
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TBE     WEEK. 


Ws  understand  that  Lord  Mahon  was  asked  to  oppose  Mr. 
Gladstone's  return,  and  to  stand  once  again  for  Greenwich. 
He  is  said  to  have  replied,  in  what  we  should  call  rather  alien 
reference  to  the  most  distinguished  and  best-known  inhabitants 
of  that  borough—"  Not  I,  indeed.    Pas  si  bite  /  " 


Ws  are  informed  that  when  Mr.  Bright  was  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  he  was,  in  deference  to  his  feelings,  excused  from 
kissing  the  Queen's  hand.  We  are  surprised  that  this  chi- 
valrous ceremony  should  be  objected  to  by  a  man  who  has 
scores  of  times  performed  an  infinitely  more  revolting  act  o£ 
obeisance  to  a  room-full  of  what  he  has  himself  called  the 
residuum.  Tastes  dififer ;  but  for  himself,  Tomahawk  would 
rather  kiss  the  hand  of  a  woman— and  such  a  woman ! — than 
lick  the  feet  of  a  crowd. 


''NOBLESSE  oblige:' 


It  seems  to  be  now  quite  the  fashion  for  young  clubs,  rather 
than  incur  the  expense  and  delay  of  building  for  themselves,  to 
buy  up  some  aristocratic  mansion  in  a  leading  thoroughfare, 
and  to  adapt  its  drawing-rooms  and  nurseries  for  smoking-rooms 
and  billiard-rooms.  With  the  exception  oi  the  Junior  Carlton, 
which  has  shewn  an  independent  spirit  in  bmlding  its  own 
house,  every  one  of  the  recently-started  "  Juniors "  have  gone 
into  private  residences.  Three  of  the  finest  mansions  in  Picca- 
dilly are  already  thus  tenanted,  and  the  demand  for  club  accom- 
modation still  continues.  The  following  are  amongst  the  latest 
transmogrifications  which  rumour  informs  us  are  about  to  be 
carried  out: — 

Norfolk  House  to  be  turned  into  the    .  Junior  Stafford. 
The  French  Embassy,  Albert  Gate,  the  Junior  St.  James's. 
Dudley  House,  Park  lane,  the      .        .  Junior  Author's. 
Marlborough  House,  the  .        .        .    .  Junior  Travellers. 
Stafford  House,  the      ....  Junior  Guards. 
Gloucester  House,  the     .        •        •    .  Junior  Giidiron. 

If  the  rising  generation  go  on  monopolising  at  this  rate,  in  a 
few  years'  time  not  a  private  house  will  be  left  in  civilised 
London. 


MEN  AND  BEASTS. 
(dedicated  to  a  christian  country.) 


John  Cranich,  a  lad  aged  fifteen  years,  was  brought  up  on 
a  charge  of  having  struck  a  cat  with  a  stick,  &Cm  &c. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  who  was  in  attendance,  deposed,  &c.,  &c,  &c.,  and 
the  matter  was  fully  investigated. 

William  Bird,  on  being  called,  said  he  had  known  the  nurse 
of  the  lunatics'  ward  treat  patients  £n  that  fashion.  He  had 
ofken  seen  him  jump  on  them,  and  force  his  knees  into  their 
chest    They  lyere  tied  down  at  the  time,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Prevention  of  Brutality  to  Human 
Beings  did  not  attend,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up. 


DEESSING  FOR  DINNER. 


Scene— T:*/  Secretary  of  States  room  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
Secretary  of  State  discovered  before  the  fire.  He  rings  a 
bell  and  a  Private  Secretary  immediately  appears. 

Sec.  of  State.— Where  do  I  dine  to-night  ? 

Private  Sec  {referring to^ diary).— To-mghiy  Sir?— Tues- 
day.   You  dine  at  Gloucester  House,  Sir. 

Sec  of  State.— Oh,  do  I  ?  Very  well  Let  those  four  new 
appointments  of  additional  Major-Generals  to  the  staff  at  Alder- 
shot  be  carried  out  at  once.  I  will  sign  the  order  before  I 
leave. 

Private  Sec. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take. It  is  on  Tuesday  week  that  you  dine  with  the  Duke. 
This  Tuesday  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Gladstone's,  to  meet  the 
Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sec  Of  State. — Dear  me,  what  a  bad  memory  I  have  to  be 
sure.  Carry  out  those  reductions  in  the  Hospital  Stores  with- 
out any  delay.  The  new  Major-Generals  must  stand  over  for 
the  present 

-PRiVATE  Sec— Very  well.  Sir.    Any  further  orders  ? 

Sec  of  State. — Yes.    Get  me  a  hansom. 

[Exit  Private  Secretary  precipitately  to  obey 
the  command 

Scene  Closes. 


A  PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT. 


As  it  is  some  time  since  the  newspapers  have  had  anything 
to  say  about  the  Crown  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  who  was  the 
lion  of  the  hour  last  August,  the  following  item  of  in- 
telligence will  be  welcome  to  those  people  who  take  any 
interest  in  his  highness.  Latterly  no  doubt  our  contem- 
poraries have  had  better  use  for  their  space  than  in  the  inser- 
tion of  an  Abyssinian  Court  Circular ;  but  last  week  one  or  two 
of  them  found  room  in  an  odd  comer  for  the  following  little 
paragraph : 

The  son  of  the  late  King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  has  been  during  the 
summer  months,  and  stiU  is,  residing  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight     He  goes  to  school  at  Bonchurch. 

If  we  remember  rightly  the  last  that  was  heard  of  Prince  I- 
have-seen-the-world  was  that  he  had  been  mobbed  by  some 
London  Stmday  excursionists  on  Ryde  Pier.  Instead  of  being 
frightened  away  from  the  locality  by  the  rough  demonstration 
of  curiosity,  it  would  seem  that  the  Prince  had  ever  since 
lingered  in  tJhe  neighbourhood,  and  has  quite  localised  himself 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  A  better  place  certainly  could  not  have 
been  chosen  for  his  abode,  but  we  would  rather  attribute  its 
selection  to  the  well-considered  decision  of  the  authorities,  than 
to  the  fact  that  those  who  brought  the  youth  to  England  sat 
him  down  in  the  first  instance  where  he  now  is,  and  losing  all 
interest  in  his  welfare  have  left  him  there.  Prince  I-have-seen- 
the-world  had  better  have  stayed  in  his  native  land  and  given 
the  lie  to  his  godfathers,  if  it  is  nobody's  business  in  this  country 
to  look  after  hinu 
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THB    TOMAHAWK. 


THB  AMATEURS!    THB  AMATEURS!! 
Bv  AN  Ex-Amatbur  of  Two  Fbit. 


The  Amatextr  Author— Macaulky  Fitz-Muddlb. 

The  ^^ Hercules^  comes  out     Cawle/s  Preparation,    A 
Quarrel,     The  First  Number, 

The  day  after  the  wonderful  "  dinnaw  "  already  described  in 
these  truthful  pages,  I  presented  myself  before  Cawley,  [and 
told  him  that  I  must  have  a  little  serious  chat  with  him. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  Fm  a  man  of  business,  and  am  always 
ready  to  attend  to  a  feUaw  on  business." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  returned.  "  What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
is  *  The  Hercules,^   Are  you  quite  sure  you  mean  going  into  it?" 

"  Of  course  I  do — if  it  costs  me  a  hundred  pounds  I'll  stick 
to  the  notion." 

"  A  hundred  pounds  ! "  I  cried,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  you  couldn't  even  start  a  daily  paper  under 
ten  thousand  1 '' 

He  turned  rather  red,  and  observed  "  haw  !  " 

''Well,"  said  I, ''  as  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  I  can  at 
any  rate  put  you  in  the  way  of  the  thing,  only  mind  you  must 
bear  all  tne  responsibility.  By-the-bye,  is  *  The  Hercules^  to  be 
a  morning  or  an  evening  paper  t " 

'*  A  fellaw  has  to  work  a  great  deal  in  the  night  with  a  morning 
papaw,  hasn't  he  t " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh,  then,"  he  observed,  "*  TTu  Hercules^  must  be  an  evening 
papaw.  You  know  in  the  season  a  fellaw  can't  spare  any  of  his 
time  at  night."* 

"  Quite  so." 

So  "  The  Hercules  "  was  sentenced  to  be  an  evening  daily. 

I  will  pass  over  the  next  couple  of  days,  (Cawley  was  very 
anxious  to  get  the  "  papaw "  out  and  pushed  things  on  with 
great  rapidity,)  spent  in  securing  an  office,  organizing  a  staff  of 
compositors,  and  arranging  for  the  machining,  and  vnll  come  to 
the  aay  on  which  "  The  Hercules  "  was  fixed  to  make  its  first 
appearance. 

Cawley  had  asked  me  to  come  to  his  sanctum  to  see  the 
opening  number  through  its  troubles.  At  nine  o'clock  I  turned 
up,  and  found  the  compositors  greedy  for  ''copy"  and  the 
Editor  non  est. 

The  Publisher  (a  man  who  took  an  interest  in  his  work)  had 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  manage  some  arrangement  for  pro- 
viding the  trade,  an  attempt  which  had  been  partially  success- 
ful He  stood  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  very  pictiue  of 
despair — not  an  advertisement  had  been  collected,  not  an  ad- 
vertisement had  been  sent  out. 

The  Printer  came  down  to  me  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and 
begged  me  to  supply  them  with  a  little  copy,  the  men  were 
standing  still,  and  costing  the  proprietors  a  host  of  money. 
Moved  by  the  piteous  face  of  the  Pnnter,  I  consented  to  cut  out 
a  few  paragraphs  from  "  The  TimesJ*  and  as  the  clock  struck 
tibe  hour,  Cawley,  the  great  Editor  himself,  stalked  into  the 
.place. 

"  Capital  time — ^told  you  I  was  a  good  fellaw  for  business  ! " 

I  gave  him  my  opinion  about  his  business  qualities,  and  told 
him  what  I  had  had  to  do. 

"  On  my  soul,  that's  too  bad,"  he  cried  angrily.  **  Who's  the 
Editor,  you  or  I?" 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  was  leaving,  when  Cawley  beseeched 
me  to  come  back,  explaining  that  he  was  annoyed  about  the 
paragpraphs,  as  he  had  wanted  the  paper  to  be  quite  original. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  that's  the  case,  what  are  you  going  to 
put  into  it?" 

"  Oh,  lots  of  things,"  he  replied  rather  vaguely. 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  I  observed  drily,  "  but  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  Parker  said  he  would  write  something  about  flowers 
for  the  button-hole.  That  will  be  one  thing,  and— and— oh, 
lots  of  othaw  things." 

"But  what?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  we  can  put  in  the  '  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages,' when  the  public  bring  'em." 

"  Quite  so,  when  the  public  bring  'em." 

"And— hem! — well,  I  say,  you  know  you've  brought  out  a 
lot  of  papaws— what  would  you  put  in  ?  Give  a  fellaw  a  hint, 
that's  a  good  fdlaw." 

«  Well,  first  of  all,  there's  the  City." 


"  Oh,  a  cousin  of  mine  is  an  underwriter  or  something  at 
Lloyd's.    I  will  write  to  him  at  once." 

litter  written  and  despatched  by  commissionaire. 

"  Then  have  you  made  any  arrangement  with  Renter  ?  " 

"No;  why  should  I?" 

"  To  get  some  foreign  news." 

"Yes,  but  that  fellaw  Parker  told  me  that  he  would  get  his 
brother  (a  man  in  Emvagry  Pericola)  to  send  us  all  th'  news  on 
Continent" 

"  Quite  so ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
gone  to  Renter's.  Next  have  you  arranged  anything  with  the 
reporters  ?" 

*'0f  course  I  have.  I  forgot  that,"  he  exclaimed  with 
triumph ;  "  I've  got  Tommy  Tinkler  to  go  down  to  Eton  to 
telegraph  to  me  me  Eton  boat  races.*  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?" 

"  Why,  that  you  have  gone  to  great  expense  about  nothing. 
Not  a  soul  cares  a  pin  for  the  Eton  boat  races,  and  the  tele- 
gram will  arrive  too  late  for  insertion,  even  if  anvbody  did !" 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  little  speech  caused  a  serious  row, 
and  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  my  friend  Cawley  to  his  fate. 

Two  passed  and  three  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no  "  Her- 
cules'^ Four  came  and  ^^^  departed,  and  as  six  was  striking 
I  passed  by  the  office.  The  Publisher  rushed  out  to  me  in  a 
state  of  the  most  frightful  excitement,  and  screamed  out  rather 
than  uttered  the  following  words  : — 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  coming  I " 

After  a  time  it  did  come,  and  I  will  analyze  it  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  : — 

"  The  Hercules^  was  composed  of— 
Cuttings  from  Timej^  Newspaper        ...      80 
„         „     Standard     „        ....        5 
„         „      TeUgraph    „        ....        5 
Accounts  of  "  improper  '  inquests  (unreliable  and 

with  naughty  words  in  them)        ...        9 
Original  matter   (consisting  chiefly  of  the  im- 
print)      I 

100 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  account  of  the  4th  of  June. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  the  telegram  arrived  the  next  morning. 
It  was  delayed  by  its  length.  It  was  a  very  clever  essay  upon 
blue  sky,  sunshine  and  flowers^  and  containing  some  hunored 
lines  was  rather  expensive,  so  I  heard  s^erwards. 
As  for  me,  the  next  day  I  received  the  following  note  :— 

«'/f^<ri#/fj' Office, 

"  4th  June,  9  p.m. 
"  My  dear  Boy,— Pray  come  to-morrow  and  help  me.  I  was 
a  little  irritable  this  morning,  I  know.  So  would  you  be  if  you 
had  been  promised  an  article  upon  '  Flowers  for  the  Button- 
hole,' and  had  never  received  it  That  snob,  my  cousin  in 
Lloyd's,  wrote  as  follows :— '  Dear  Cawley,— You  ask  me  how 
things  are  in  the  City  ?  Pretty  well,  thank  you.— Yours  ever, 
L.  LONGBOWYER.'  I  am  utterly  upset,  and  shan't  get  over  it 
unless  you  help  me.  Pray  come  to  the  office  to-morrow. 
Tommy  Tinkler  hasnt  sent  his  telegram  yet  from  Eton.  It's 
too  bad  of  him  to  play  the  fool  so. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"M.  FiTZMUDDLE." 

I  went  next  day,  and  in  due  course  you  shall  hear  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Cawley's  new  "  papaw." 


CHRISTMAS  AMONG  THE  PAPERS. 


Scene— ^  Printing  Office  on  New  Year's  Eve.    Copies  of  the 

"  Times;*  the  "  TeUgraph,'*  and  the  Tomahawk  discovered. 

The  Clock  strikes  Twelve,  and  they  become  animated. 

Times.— Well,  I'm  very  ^lad  that  1868  is  over.  The  amount 
of  rubbish  I've  had  to  pnnt  this  year  is  too  horrible  to  think 
of. 

Telegraph.— Been  to  the  theatre  lately  t 

Times. — Yes  ;  I  had  to  do  all  the  pantomimes  on  Monday. 

Telegraph.— So  had  I.    What  did  you  think  of  them  t 

Times.— Covent  Garden,  very  good— scenery  excellent.  Matt 
Morgan's  transformation  delightful 

•  It  was  the  4tli  of  June. 
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\yanmry  ?,  1869. 


Tomahawk.— Yes,  he's  a  dcvcr  young  fellow.  His  illustra- 
tions to  Britannia  are  capital 

Punch.— I  say  Tommy,  Britannia  owes  a  lot  of  its  popu- 
larity to  one  of  "Dr.  Mark's  Merry  Men'*— Frank  Bumand. 

Telegraph. — Yes,  he's  written  something  very  good,  and 
so  has  the  Editor  in  his  novel  It's  a  good  sniflingsworth 
altogether. 

Tomahawk.— I  say,  you  fellows,  what  do  you  think  of  Alfred 
Thompson's  adaptation  of  JOEscomateur  t 

Everybody. — Capital ! 

Tomahawk.— Splendid  notion  that  conjuror  Ia  the  first  act  5 
awfully  economical  having  a  fifth-rate  mountebank  to  amuse 
your  aristocratic  friends.  Shall  do  it  myself  when  I  have  aris- 
tocratic friends.  Slightly  slow.  Seriously,  though,  it's  very 
well  adapted  indeed.  Much  better  that  Jocrisse  the  Juggler^ 
the  other  adaptation  of  the  piece. 

TiiiiES,—Glitier  at  the  St.  James's  is  very  good. 

Tomahawk.— Capital !    But  hush,  here  comes  a  watchman. 

SCK£fK  CLOSES. 


A  BRUTAL  SOCIETY. 


Last  wedc's  police  reports  afforded  another  illustration  of  the 
barbarous  condition  of  the  English  law.  A  girl  had  her  eye 
cut  out  with  a  stone,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  for  this  horrid 
atrocity,  which,  by  the  way,  was  said  to  have  deprived  the  poor 
girl  of  the  power  to  earn  her  living,  was  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 
Further  down  in  the  list  of  course  came  the  comqpssion  of  some 
petty  theft,  with  its  crushing  punishment  of  two  years'  impri- 
sonment. We  have  so  often  pointed  out  the  monstrous  injus- 
tice of  a  legislation,  which  regards  the  person  as  almost  profane, 
and  property  as  most  sacred,  that  we  are  tired  of  raising  the 
cry  against  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  few  of  those  high  up, 
whose  agitation  would  soon  alter  all  ^his,  do  not  get  their  teeth 
knocked  in,  or  their  hair  pulled  out !  In  a  wretched  state  of 
society  that  considers  the  pocket  alone,  there  seems  no  other 
way  than  this  to  a  better  state  of  things.  The  rich,  however, 
seldom  suffer  from  brute  violence,  and  as  it  is  only  the  poor 
who  do,  they  are  likely  to  get  precious  little  help  from  above. 
Class  legislation  is  the  rule  in  this  great  free  country  !  Is  it 
savage  to  wish  a  dozen  prize-fighters  could  be  let  loose  on  the 
upper  ten! 


AN  ARTPHCENIX. 


If  you  are  a  man  of  taste,  you  are  sure  to  love  art ;  uid  if 
you  love  art,  you  have  probably  been  to  the  Leeds  Exhibition. 

If  any  of  ihe  hundred  and  o^e  circumstances  which  con- 
tinually arrive  to  prevent  one  taking  a  desirable  step  h^e  pre- 
vented you  going  to  Leeds  and  revelling  in  the  pictures,  gems, 
and  other  objects  of  art  which  make  an  artist  gasp  with  admira- 
tion at  the  evidences  of  a  refined  luxury  which  we  modems, 
with  all  our  enormous  fortunes,  cannot  rival  and  scarcely  emu- 
late, there  is  still  the  Kensington  collection,  which  will  make 
up  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  you  have  sustained  in  missing 
so  many  private  treasures  never  perhaps  likely  again  to  be  ex- 
hibited together. 

The  painting,  enamelling,  ironwork,  and  fictile  ornaments  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  have  never  been,  and  most 
likely  never  will  be  surpassed  in  beauty,  richness  of  design,  or 
harmony  of  colours. 

But  we  may  make  a  mistake,  and  an  egregious  one,  in  using 
the  word  "  never ;"  for  what  man  has  done,  man  may  do  again, 
though  the  secret  of  some  arts  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
to  the  present  generation. 

We  may  make  a  mistake  for  the  best  of  reasons,  we  have 
made  a  mistake. 

In  the  art-collection  exhibited  at  Leeds,  there  was  only  one 
case  of  modem  art  manufacture  admitted,  and  that  was  owing 
to  the  objects  exhibited  being  the  revival  of  a  lost  art 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  were  bargaining  for  a  specimen 
of  Venetian  glass  more  or  less  dilapidated  in  a  shop  exactly 
opposite  the  hotel  of  the  late  Baron  James  Rothschild  in  Paris. 
The  specimen  was  genuine,  as  light  as  paper,  and  though 
cracked,  eminently  graceful  in  form.    ^  Ah  !"  said  the  d^er, 


''  they  can't  imitate  that ;  no  one  hasVver  been  able  to  make 
glass  as  light  as  ^e  Venetians  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

There  was  the  mistake  :  glass  is  now  made  on  the  island  of 
Murano,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Venice,  as  light  and  fragile 
in  substance,  as  varied  and  fantastic  in  form,  as  any  which  ever 
adorned  the  buffet  of  a  Borgia  or  graced  the  banquet-table  of 
Charles  Quint. 

Although  nearly  two  years  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Times  describing  the  working  of  the  glass  at  Murano,  the 
collection  mhibited  at  Leeds  showed  such  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  revived  art,  and  was  such  a  step  towards  encourag- 
ing the  reproduction  of  other  fabrics  supposed  to  be  forgotten, 
that  we  cannot  resist  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  patience 
and  energy  displayed  by  Dr.  Salviati,  who  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  the  Venetian  workers  in  glass  to  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  art  and  the  public  appreciation  of  their  handiworks 

The  secret  of  the  various  compositions,  the  requisite  strength 
of  the  metal,  the  manner  of  working,  and  all  the  small  details 
which  go  to  make  up  their  power  of  production,  have  probably 
never  been  absolutely  lost,  but  handed  down  from  the  early 
days  when  a  Venetian  glass  was  passed  round  at  a  feast  to  be 
admired  as  a  wonder  of  manipulation,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  to  be  stored  up  at  last,  improved  upon,  and  re-pub- 
lished by  Lorenzo  Radi,  whose  careful  study  of  the  old  models 
and  diligent  practice  led  Dr.  Salviati  to  give  up  his  time  and 
labour  to  bring  the  phoenix  to  perfection. 

The  glass-blowers  of  that  obscure  little  island  in  the  Vene- 
tian Lagune  have  now  their  establishment  in  the  middle  of  St. 
James's  street,  and  one  has  much  difficulty  in  imagining  one  is 
not  in  a  museum  when  one  sees  all  the  curiously-contrived 
drinking-cups  and  dishes  of  the  old  Florentine  era  covering 
the  tables  around  you. 

The  cobweb  net-work  known  as  reticeUo^  the  awenturino 
with  its  powdered  gold,  the  gorgeous  fiamnuiy  and  the  delicate 
opal  seem  almost  too  beautiful  to  be  art ;  indeed,  did  not 
nature  act  by  the  capricious  aid  of  heat  such  wonderful  com- 
binations of  form  and  colour  would  be  impossible. 

When  one  art  is  revived  ift  perfection,  (and  when  the  work- 
men get  out  of  the  old  routine  of  servile  imitation,  this 
Venetian  art  of  glass-blowing  will  be  perfect,)  there  is  some 
hope  that  art  may  not  be  lost  entirely  to  us. 

We  may  some  day  find  our  walls  covered  with  pictures 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  Raphaels,  our  sideboards 
with  chasings  equal  to  Cellinis,  and  last  and  least  likely,  our 
public  pedestals  surmounted  by  statues  rivalling  the  antique. 
Tomahawk  wishes  he  may  get  them  !  In  the  meantime,  he  is 
thankful  to  Dr.  Salviati  for  his  good  example. 


ENIGMA. 

The  greatest  burden  men  can  bear. 
Beneath  which  even  giants  groan, 
And  yet  we  make  it  all  our  care 
When  jovial  feastings  we  prepare. 
That  this  shall  be  their  end  alone. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  NO.  8s. 

T  ahn  A 

O  w  L 

M  awwor  M 

A  Im  A 

H  e  N 

A  Iph  A 

W  arwi  C 

K  ir  K 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost,  Linda  Princess, 
Exeter  Sidn^,  Samuel  £.  Thomas,  Owl  in  Hopes  of  Better  Things, 
Kiss-me-Quick,  F.  D.,  Isle  of  Rockaway,  George  Hayward,  Charks 
Robinson,  The  Broker,  The  Corporal,  and  The  Bloomer  (Liverpool), 
Crooked  Lane  is  Bod  Luck,  A  Vacant  Palace  is  to  be  Filled  by  Mrs. 
Gamp,  W.  HaU  (Hammersmith),  C.  D.  3.f  F.  D.  Lyell,  Alfredus 
(Gla^ow),  Mouse  (Ledbury,  Herefordshire),  F.  M.  T,  (Croydon), 
Fiddle,  Ned  Bags,  and  Diogenes  (Dover), 
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POLICE!    POLICE! 

Police  !  Police !  Such  is  the  instinctive  cry  of  the  Britisher 
when  attacked  either  in  purse  or  person.  But  we  doubt  very 
much  whether,  in  many  cases,  the  cry  is  a  very  wise  one.  It 
would  seem  that  not  unfrequently  it  would  be  better  to  suffer 
the  gentle  mercy  of  the  garotters  than  of  the  Police.  The  most 
violence  can  do  is  to  kill  you  ;  and  if  lawless  brutality  stops 
short  of  that  dread  consummation,  it  \i  somewhat  better  than 
the  legal  cruelty  and  ignorance  of  official  authority.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  those  who  have  money  in  their  pockets  and  beer 
in  their  cellars  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  Police, 
though  to  do  80  is  a  proof  of  their  generosity  in  more  senses 
than  one ;  but  for  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the  helpless,  the 
Policeman  can  hardly  be  a  haven  of  refiige ;  to  these  poor 
cranky  vessels  he  must  be  much  more  like  a  sunken  rock,  or  a 
dangerous  quicksand.  ' 

Sir  Richard  Mayne  has  passed  away,  after  a  long  life  of 
toil  in  the  service  of  his  country.  We  have  been  accused  of 
harshness  and  cruelty  towards  him.  That  he  did  much  for  the 
London  Police  we  do  not  deny,  but  that  to  him  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  improvements  which  he  organised  we  must  dispute. 
Public  opinion  called  the  Police  into  existence,  and  made  them 
—not  what  they  are— but  what  they  are  meant  to  be.  The 
Police  are  better  than  the  old  watchmen ;  v«y  true,  but  that  is 
not  saying  much  for  theoL  In  all  that  relates  to  the  regulation 
of  traffic,  and  other  matters  which  affect  commercial  interests, 
the  Police  are  not  much  amiss  ;  public  opinion,  even  in  this 
apathetic  age,  enforces  some  efficiency  in  this  respect ;  but 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
and  the  defence  of  the  weak,  and  for  the  aid  of  the  wretched, 
the  Police  are  about  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  We 
know  these  are  trivial  matters  compared  with  such  an 
important  object  as  the  protection  of  our  purses.  We 
cannot  expect  a  large  body  of  men,  like  the  Police,  who  are 
indifferently  paid  considering  the  duties  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  discharge,  to  be  all  intelligent  or  humane ;  but  we 
may  fairly  demand  that  ignorance  and  brutality  on  their  part 
should  not  receive  the  negative  encouragement  of  nearly  com- 
plete impunity.  We  have  often  expressed  our  opinion  on  the 
defects  in  our  present  system  of  Police,  and  all  the  panegyrics, 
which  respect  for  Sir  Richard  Mayne's,  however  well  de- 
served, has  called  forth  in  the  papers,  cannot  alter  that  opinion. 
Our  Police  are  charged  with  duties  of  the  greatest  responsibi- 
lity, and  to  make  them,  or  their  chief,  anything  approaching  to 
irresponsible  agents,  is  a  most  pernicious  error. 


The  recent  case  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  rescued  fix)m 
drowning  by  a  Policeman,  only  to  be  slowly  murdered  by  the 
most  brutal   neglect  in   the  cell  of  the  station-house,  has 
prompted  these  observations.    It  is  a  case  which  illustrates  two 
of  the  most  frequent  blunders  of  our  Police.    Nothing  can  be 
more— ridiculous  we  were  going  to  say,  but  the  consequences 
are  often  too  terrible  for  such  an  epithet— nothing  can  be  more 
mischievously  foolish,  than  to  allow  a  Policeman  to  pronounce 
on  the  diagnosis  of  any  case  of  insensibility.    He  has  only  one 
idea— the  man.or  woman  is  drunk    his  treatment  is  equally  sim- 
ple ;  to  knock  the  insensible  person  about  till  he  or  she  is  roused, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  to  take  the  poor  creature  to  the  station-house 
and  fling  him  or  her  into  a  damp  unwholesome  cell,  and  there 
leave  him  or  her  to  recover  by  the  aid  of  Providence.  The  most 
monstrous   cases   of  what   we   can  call  nothing  else   than 
murder,   have   occurred    through   this   brilliant    faculty   for 
diagnosis   in   our    Police,  and   have,   as  far   as   the  world 
knows,    never    been    punished.      In    the    mystic    recesses 
of   Scotland    Yard,    the    blundering    brute    who   caused   a 
fellow  creature's  death  by  his  cruel   stupidity  and  callous- 
ness may  have  been  censured,  perhaps  degraded  in  the  force, 
by  some  irresponsible  authority,  but  the  effect  of  the  punishment, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  seen  by  the  public,  if  it  is  felt  by  the  Policemen 
themselves,  which  we  take  leave  to  doubt.    Everybody  will  re- 
member the  case  known  as  the  *'  murder  in  the  Green  Park," 
which  exactly  illustrates  this  monstrous  abuse,  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  our  Police  force.     A  respectable  mechanic  died  of 
wounds  inflicted  on  hb  head  with  a  blunt  instrument,  on  his 
way  from  the  police-station  to  the  hospital ;  the  authorities  of 
St   George's  Hospital  had  a  rigid  enquiry  into  the  matter, 
the  result  of  which  was  made  public  ;  though  there  was  very 
little  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  force,  the  Police  had  no 
enquiry  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  kept  both  it  and  its  result  a  profotmd 
secret    All  cases  in  which  either  the  incompetence  or  cruelty 
of  any  member  of  the  Police  has  occasioned  the  injury  or  death 
of  any  human  being  should  be  rigorously  investigated  before  a 
public  and  impartial  tribunal.     We  believe  that  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  had  shortly  before  his  death  yielded  somewhat  on  this 
point,  and  that  the   inquisition  which  used  to  sit  in  Scot- 
land Yard  on  offending  members   of  the   Police   has  been 
abolished.     But  much  requires  to  be  done  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  before  the  regulations  of  the  Police  Force 
are    compatible    with   humanity    or    justice.      The    recent 
case  to  which  we  have  alluded  appears  to  us  one  of  un- 
doubted manslaughter.      A  woman-  just  dragged  out  of  the 
water  is  taken  on  a  stretcher,  with  nothing  on  but  a  wet  chemise, 
through  the  cold  night  air  to  the  police-station,  and  then  placed 
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in  a  cell  described  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  beihg  "  cold  and 
damp,  and  in  a  filthy  state,"  at  a  little  past  nine  o'clock  on  Satur* 
day  night  ;  and  though  her  husband  and  others  of  her  family 
repeatedly  applied  for  permission  to  remove  the  poor  woman  to 
a  proper  place,  the  Police  refused  to  allow  her  removal.  At 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  she  died"  from  the  effects  of  the 
shock,''  and  the  divisional  surgeon  was  called  in  to  look  at  the 
dead  body.  No  medical  assistance  was  called  in  during^those 
twenty-two  hours  which  the  poor  half-drowned  woman  passed 
on  a  hard  bench  in  a  cold,  damp  cell.  If  this  is  not  man- 
slaughter, what  is  it  1  It  is  a  very  good  imitation  of  murder. 
"  But  it  was  only  carelessness,  it  was  not  intentional"  Only 
carelessness  !  A  man  walks  into  a  powder  magazine  and  flings 
lighted  matches  about.  If  the  gunpowder  explodes,  is  that 
only  carelessness  ?  Yet  it  is  not  more  certain  that  a  lighted 
match  will  cause  powder  to  explode,  than  that  such  brutal 
neglect  would  kill  a  woman  in  the  condition  of  the  deceased. 

Had  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Saunders  committed  any  crime, 
there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  such  harsh  treatment. 
But  at  the  worst,  she  was  only  suspected  of  suicide  ;  suspected 
by  a  Policeman,  it  is  true,  and  we  know  they  are  wonderful 
phenomena  of  penetration,  almost  clairvoyants ;  suspicion 
with  them  amounts  to  certainty.  But  grant  that  she  did  intend 
to  commit  suicide,  the  Police  seem  to  have  determined  that  the 
intention  should  be  carried  out.  They  helped  the  woman  to 
complete  the  crime  from  which  they  professed  to  save  her.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  in  such  a  case  the  censure  of  a  jury  should 
be  all  the  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  guilty  persons?  To  a 
civil  action  they  are  exposed,  but  from  a  criminal  one  they  are 
pretty  nearly  safe.  Yet  if  they  had  been  cabmen  caught  in  the 
act  of  driving  a  lame  or  sick  horse  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  about  punishing  them.  Qh,  glorious  old  England ! 
what  a  delightful  country  you  are  fot  the  poor  and  the  wretched 
to  inhabit !  Everybody  is  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  Law ;  in  the 
eye,  not  the  eyes,  for  from  the  other  half-closed  eye  the  Law 
leers  at  the  gold  which  it  hopes  to  clutch.  If  that  is  wanting, 
the  poor  suitor  had  better  wait  for  justice  till  the  day  when  that 
great  Tribunal  shall  sit,  where  no  fees  are  taken,  and  where  no 
special  pleading  will  be  heard. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  of  course,  before  such  a  case  occurs 
again  ;  or  rather,  before  we  hear  of  such  a  case.  There  are  no 
statistics  of  the  persons  whom  the  irresponsible  brutality  of  the 
Police  drives  to  death  every  year.  There  are  plenty  of  details  as 
to  the  number  of  criminals  whom  they  succeed  in  catching. 
Vigilant,  humane,  even  intelligent,  some  may  be ;  but  until  there 
is  a  public  prosecutor  to  take  up  such  cases  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Saunders,  no  Individual  merit  will  blind  the  eyes  Of  the  people 
to  the  vicious  defects  of  the  Force.  Protect  the  Police  by  all 
means  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ;  arm  them,  if  you  like  ; 
teach  them  common  sense— common  humanity,  if  you  can  ;  but 
do  not  try  and  make  them  absolute  judges  of  the  treatment  pro- 
per for  half-drowned  persons.  Their  intellects  will  not  bear 
such  a  heavy  demand.  In  all  such  cases,  instant  medical  aid 
should  be  called  in,  and  at  the  nearest  hospital,  not  at  the 
Police-station,  till  these  places  are  very  differently  constructed 
to  what  they  are  now.  A  Police-station  is  not  a  place  for  the 
confinement  of  criminals,  but  only  of  Suspected  persons,  and 
the  cells  should  not  be  infinitely  more  loathsome  than  the  con- 
demned cell  in  which  the  guilty  murderer  passes  his  last  hooin. 


CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT  AND  FASHION 


Joke  for  the  New  Year.  — Why  was  Mahomet  like  a 
man  in  church  with  a  bad  cold ) — Why— because  his  coughing 
{coffin)  had  to  be  suspended  1 


Our  contemporary,  The  Echo^  the  other  evening  com- 
menced a  leader  with  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
Sir  Eardley  Gideon  Culling  Eardley,  Bart.,  had  just  left 
England  with  a  view  to  spending  the  worst  portion  of  the 
winter  months  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  It  further  expressed 
some  surprise,  as  well  it  might,  at  being  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  public  with  a  piece  of  information  of  the  kind,  inasmuch 
as  the  worthy  baronet  in  question,  having  been  found  guilty  on 
a  charge  of  bigamy,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  hard 
labour  in  January  last,  ought  at  this  present  moment  to  be 
taking  his  meals  in  an  English  gaol  and  alternating  them  with 
an  occasional  turn  at  the  treadmill.  The  moral  it  deduced  from 
these  facts  was  of  course  the  obvious  one.  England  has  one 
law  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor,  and  opens  prison  doors 
to  well-bom  ruffians.  Health  was  the  plea  put  forward  in  de- 
fence of  this  indulgence,  but  as  Smith  or  Sykes  would  have 
been  despatched  to  the  admirable  establishment  at  Woking  and 
not  suffered  to  take 'a  continental  tour,  the  plea  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  case  then  is  one  of  back-stair  influence  and  ought 
to  be  investigated.  Possibly,  those  in  authority  will  meet  the 
charge  by  an  indignant  statement  that  a  like  remission  of  sen- 
tence would  have  been  entertained  in  a  similar  case,  no  matter 
what  were  the  station  and  antecedents  of  the  culprit.  If  they 
should  do  this  such  a  humorous  combination  of  crime  and 
court  circular  suggests  itself  that  we  cannot  rdrain  from  trying 
a  little  in  print.    How  would  this  look  for  instance  ? 

The  Hon.  Bewdly  Flashover  (at  present  undergoing  his 
sentence  for  fraudulent  bankruptcy),  will  pass  the  winter  at 

Nice. 

A  marriage  ihas  been  arranged  between  Sir  Hamilton 
Aubrey  Varvasour  dePontefort,  Bart,  (sentenced  in  1863 
to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  on  his  being  found  guilty  of  for- 
gery), and  Miss  Lydht  Percy  (at  present  oa  a  visit  to  the 
Governor  of  the  House  of  Correction),  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sykes  Percy,  hung  at  Maidstone  for  the  murder  of  his  Wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Percy,  in  the  year  1849. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Thrush,  Mr.  Thomas  Yelp,  and  Mr.  James 
Jowlpin  have  had  some  fine  shooting  ovfcr  the  Greenwater 
estates.  The  greatest  feat  accomplished  by  these  enthusiastic 
sportsmen,  was  the  bringing  down  of  Lord  Greenwater's  head 
gamekeeper  at  a  distance  of  five-and-thirty  yards.  The  ad- 
mirable style  of  the  shooting  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  sport  was  conducted  by  moonlight 

The  following  receptions  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
present  week.  Mrs.  Timothy  received,  on  Monday  last,  a 
severe  blow  in  her  eye  from  her  husband.  On  Tuesday  Mrs. 
Foulker  received  a  couple  of  summonses  from  the  Westminster 
police  court  in  connection  with  a  recent  assault,  and  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  Mrs.  Jabez  Budd  hdd  her  usual  re- 
ceptions of  stolen  goods.    Both  the  latter  were  well  attended. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  spin  out  this  list  It  must  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  really  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that  a  worthy 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  for  bigamy  has  been 
let  off  more  than  a  third  of  the  punishment  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  it  on  the  Continent,  would  not  read  as  if  it  were  so  very 
much  out  of  place  among  such  criminal  C0urt  news  as  the 
above.  The  matter,  therefore,  ought  to  be  investigated)  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 


DE  MORTUIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM ! 

We  believe  that  a  certain  seaside  cleigyman  has  coened  a 
Rag  and  Bone  Shop,  to  the  shutters  of  which  he  has  afioxed  the 
following  placard : — 

Notice  to  the  Bereaved  ! 

The  Original  Bones  1 1 

Best  price  given  for  oM  Grand  Mothers. 

Full  price  offered  for  all  sorts  of  Nieces. 

Ancestors  removed  at  a  moment's  notice. 

An  allowance  made  for  New  Coffins. 

Vivat  Re^iha.  No  Money  returned. 
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THE  OLD  NEW  YEAR, 


Thk  bells  have  ceased.    Another  year 

Succumbed  hath  to  the  great  decree. 
And  so  you  bid  us  Christmas  cheer, 

And  in  the  new  one  happy  be. 
You  did  the  »ame  when  came  the  last ; 

The  same  will  do  to  greet  the  next, 
Nor  stop  to  think  if,  like  the  past, 

The  future  will  with  woes  be  vexed. 

Yet  surely  'tis  no  wrongful  time, 

When  such  fine  wishes  flutter  round. 
To  ask  ourselves,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

If  happiness  be  gaining  ground  : 
To  see  a  nu>ment  if  in  truth 

It  be  a  merrier  world  than  erst ; 
If  brighter  glows  the  soul  of  youth, 

And  age  with  fewer  aches  be  cursed. 

I  ask  not,  have  you  bridged  the  seas. 

Or  linked  far  continents  with  wire  ? 
These  things  may  be,  yet  ill  at  ease 

Remain  the  immortal  part's  desire. 
Nor  would  I  know  if  gayer  tints  ^ 

And  softer  cushions  line  your^homes  ,* 
But  rather  if  you  clearer  hints 

Have  got  of  sempiternal  domes. 

What  is't  to  me  that  science  draws 

A  wider  sweep,  a  further  range  T 
Do  you  obey  the  eternal  laws 

Which  science  can  nor  cause  nor  change  ? 
Off  with  your  peddling  vain  displays 

Of  how  to  sever,  how  to  mix  ; 
And  tell  me  why  in  Christian  days 

You  worship  Venus  Meretrix. 

Go  where  I  will,  the  same  sore  siehts 

And  sounds  affront  my  ears  and  eyes  ; 
The  simulation  of  delights. 

And  misery  without  disguise. 
I  still  encounter  naked  imps, 

The  harlot's  lure,  the  pauper's  whine  ; 
But  where,  oh  1  where,  the  promised  glimpse 

Of  better  days  and  things  divine  7 

The  politician  iiimes  and  frets 

To  seize  on  power,  or  else  to  keep  ; 
The  ranter  coarse  and  coarser  gets, 

The  parson  sends  his  flock  to  sleep. 
Pert  journals  strain  to  lure  the  crowd  ; 

The  artist  paints  to  please  the  lewd  ; 
Success  and  all  that  prompts  the  proud 

With  conscience  is  at  open  feud. 

The  treacherous  nations  lie  in  wait 

To  snatch  a  river,  gain  a  gorge, 
Till  every  big  and  petty  state 

Is  one  gigantic  warlike  forge. 
With  empty  prate  they  first  attack, 

Of  nationality  and  votes  ; 
Whilst  fear  alone  doth  hold  them  back 

From  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 

A  hard  fast  line  throughout  the  land 

Divideth  classes,  severs  ranks  ; 
The  suppliant  sees  no  giver's  hand, 

And  so  he  grabs,  nor  renders  thanks. 
He  as  a  right  accepts  the  dole. 

Grateful  to  neither  heaven  nor  earth  ; 
And  thus  we  kill  the  very  soul 

Of  Charity  before  its  birth. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 

These  annual  wishes  have  been  sped  ; 
But  are  we  nobler  than  before. 

And  really  wiser  than  the  dead  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  ages  gone, 

Man  unto  man  was  less  a  stranger ; 
And  that  we  travel  on  and  on 

Still  further  from  the  sacred  Manger. 


I  grieve  I  cannot  tune  my  lyre 
To  some  oblivion-bring^g  strain  ; 

But  whilst  you  huddle  round  your  fire, 
I  stand  outside  in  wind  and  rain. 

I  Jam  a  sober  singer,  nor 
'  Can  I,  time-tutored,  merry  be. 

Vain  New  Year  wishes  I  abhor. 
And  weep  beneath  your  Christmas  tree. 


IN  THE  SMOKING-ROOM. 


Cigars^  Cofii^  Brandy^  Pall  Mall,  and  Smoke, 

First  Voice.— Been  to  any  theatres  ? 

Second  Voice.— Yes,  the  (7/<7^^— bad,  St  Jafms's^good 
writing,  toHol  acting,  Miss  Rushton  would  be  good  in  another 
part.  Madlle.  de  la  Fuerte  can't  speak  English,  but  gracefiil. 
Galely—good,  Covent  Garden — splendid.  Drury  Lane — 
stupid — especially  Blanchard's  lines — not  a  bit  of  fun  in  him, 
very  bad.  Haymarket—ytVY  fair.  Smith  at  Lyceum-^dczd 
failure. 

First  Voice.— Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Second  Voice.— What  do  you  say  to  the  Queen's  f 

First  Voice.— All  right  I    Call  a  hearse  I  Exeunt 


TIME  AND  THE  SWELL: 


Here  is  another  bud  opening  on  the  bank  of  Time  ;  a  bud 
which  will  bloom,  and  withers  before  we  well  know  where  we 
are. 

At  least  for  the  working  bees' the  year  rolls  but  too  rapidly 
by,  though  the  modem  Posthumus  may  find  it  hang  heavily  on 
his  hands  and  cling  wearily  about  his  legs.  Another  year  is 
come  and  on  the  roll,  and  our  friend,  the  Swell,  has  no  better 
notion  than  last  year  of  turning  it  to  account.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  it  may  bring  some  rich  relation  nearer  to  the  grave,  and 
be  productive  of  some  good  at  lecut  to  himself  in  that  way, 
but  your  Swell  has  no  prospects  before  him.  No  vista  of  ideas 
is  opened  up  by  the  change  of  cyphers,  which  is  the  only  note 
of  recognition  he  finds  time  to  accord  to  time  as  he  passes. 
The  Swell  has  no  intentions  ;  he  has  no  share  in  the  infernal 
pavement,  and  if  he  had  the  share  would  bring  him  no  interest 
He  knows  the  usual  routine^will  bring  him  his  dinners  with  the 
Madeira  at  a  guinea  at  the  Baron's,  his  port  of  1801  at  Methusa- 
lem's.  and  his  Chateau- Boy ard  of  the  comet  year  at  Charlie 
Guzzler's.  He  knows  he  w^U  not  have  to  ask  whether  Lady 
Simperdyke's  ball  will  come  off,  or  if  the  Hononrahle  Mrs. 
Rover's  croquet  party  will  want  his  presence.  All  these  things 
come  off  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  come  round,  and  there  is 
no  shadow  of  a  necessity  to  think  about  them.  If  they  didn't 
give  the  parties  somebody  else  would,  and  the  Swell  would  be 
reauired  to  join  the  assemblage  of  his  like. 

it  does  not  come  into  the  Swell's  head,  therefore,  to  think,  pro- 
pose, or  invent  thoughts,  propositions,  or  ideas  for  the  comingyear. 
j3ut  would  it'  not  be  an  immense  triumph  if  any  Swell  at  the 
end  of  the  year  could  say,  *'  I  have  done  something  within  the 
last  twelve  months  ^hich  has  done  good  to  somebody  besides 
myself"  ?  You  may  give  a  casual  fiver  to  a  charity  ;  but  if  you 
have  thrown  it  to  importunity  you  have  no  satbfaction  in 
knowing  how  it  has  been  disposed  of :  but  go  for  yourself  to 
one  of  the  ragged  homes  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Lon- 
don, and  find  your  inmate  yourself  and  provide  for  him,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  your 
charity,  that  it  will  persuade  you  of  your  affluence  to  think  of 
spreading  the  good  you  have  done  for  an  individual 

You  need  never  be  ashamed  of  it,  supposing  your  swell 
friends  found  you  out,  and  might  even  persuade  other  Swells, 
who  had  never  thought  of  others  than  themselves  all  their 
lives,  to  take  some  little  interest  in  the  horrid  dirty  creatures, 
who  would  be  still  more  horrid  and  dirty  did  not  some  rich 
people  exist  who  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to  assist  their 
poorest  neighbours,  be  they  ever  so  horrid  or  ever  so  dirty. 

We  have  already  made  an  appeal.  Don't  think  us  a  bore 
because  we  ask  ^ain,  but  do  let  the  year  be  productive  of 
some  good  in  your  career  through  it. 
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LONDON,  JANUARY  %  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 


'*The  Right  Honourable  John  Bright  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  Her  Majesty,"  so  says  the  Court  Newsman  of 
Friday  last  Perhaps  the  great  minister  and  his  Sovereign 
were  engaged  in  seeing  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in. 
But  the  event  belongs  to  the  Old  Year,  and  we  may  well  wonder 
what  greater  phenomenon  1869  will  bring  forth. 


The  newspapers  are  still  making  capital  out  of  poor  Lord 
Hastings'  monetary  difficulties.  Last  week  some  books 
belonging  to  his  estate  were  sold  by  auction  somewhere  in 
London,  and  every  morning  paper  from  the  Times  downwards 
inserted  a  paragraph  the  next  morning  headed  ''  Sale  of  the 
Library  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.''  The  press  have  already 
interfered  too  deeply  in  the  private  affairs  of  this  unfortunate 
young  nobleman.  It  is  time  now,  in  the  interests  of  the 
commonest  decency,  to  have  done  with  the  scandal 

Who  -is  Dr.  Thornton?  At  a  coroner's  inquest  in  a  case 
alluded  to  in  our  leading  article,  we  see  that  the  policeman 
deposed  that  he'  called  in  Dr.  Thornton,  and  that  h^  said  ''  She 
is  all  right  for  removal"  A  woman  fished  out  with  the  drags 
from  the  Event's  canal  nearly  naked,  and  more  nearly  dead, 
was  "  all  right  for  removal"  in  Dr.  Thornton's  eyes.  Perhaps 
this  great  medical  genius,  is  a  cynic,  and  meant  removal  to 
another  world.  Let  us  hope  so,  though  the  jest  was  ill-timed  ; 
it  would  be  better  than  the  callous  brutality  which  such  an 
answer  ,if  meant  seriously,  would'betoken. 


The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  issued  an  edict  against 
bankrupt  Civil  Servants.  For  a  man  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
bankrupt  is  not  easy  ;  for  a  clerk  in  the  Customs  not  to  be  so  is 


very  difficult  Would  not  a  little  fairer  distribution  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes  make  pecuniary  embarrassment  less  com- 
mon among  Uie  lower  Civil  Servants  T  It  is  difficult  to  live 
and  dress  as  a  '* gentleman"  on  eighty  pounds  a-year  in  1869. 
But  we  all  know  that  Her  Majesty's  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
themselves  masters  of  the  art  of  making  a  little  money  go  a  very 
long  way— and  not  a  little  go  further^in  fact  out  of  sight 


WANTED,  A  COMMISSIONER. 


The  vacancy  in  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Kichard  Mayne, 
which  we  all  deplore — (a  conscientious  discharge  of  one's  duty 
commands  respect  though  it  may^provoke  criticism),— has  given 
the  signal  for  a  perfect  avalanche  of  applications  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  As  their  name  is  legion,  it  is  impracticable  to  re- 
produce all  Uie  bids  for  the  post  which  have  been  received 
nrom  sdl  classes  of  the  commumty.  We,  therefore,  only  append 
those  offers  whidi  we  understand  that  Mr.  Bruce  has  put  on 
one  side  for  further  consideration. 

Alderman  Sir  Robert  Carden.— Sir  Robert  bases  his 
claim  on  the  fact  of  the  great  success  with  which  he  has 
administered  the  law  since  his  commercial  success  placed 
him  on  the  bench  of  the  Mansion  House.  He  pledges 
himsielf  to  the  demolition  of  orange  girls  and  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  organ-grinding  mterest. 

Mr.  Beales,  M.A.— This  gentleman  thinks  himself  just  the 
man  for  the  place,  as  his  long  connexion  with  the  Reform 
League  has  afforded  him  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  classes  with  whmn  he 
would  have  to  deal  He  also  thinks  that  Government 
is  bound  to  do  something  foirhim,  and  that  it  is  a  great 
concession  on  his  part  to  be  satisfied  with  two  thousand 
a-year. 

The  Marquis  Townsemd.— His  Lordship  considers  that 
his  long  service  as  an  amateur  detective  gives  him  a  right 
to  the  post  He  does  not  want  any  salary,  provided  he 
receives  an  assurance  that  he  will  be  let  alone. 

Captain  Cowper  Coles,  R.N.— Captain  Coles  would  un- 
dertake to  make  the  force  really  effective  by  arming 
every  constable  with  his  last  new  invention,  a  pocket 
piece,  which  will  carry  a  shell  of  5  lbs.  weight  upwards 
of  a  mile  and  a  halfl  His  experience  as  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  his  unpopularity  in  that  service,  are 
guarantees  of  the  strictness  of  the  discipline  which 
Captain  Coles  would  maintain  in  the  Police  Force.  He 
only  requires  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  pateat  of 
the  little  invention  above  alluded  to. 

Henry  Cole,  Esq,  C.B.— This  gentleman  is  willing  to 
permit  himself  to  be  nominated  as  he  hates  idleness,  and 
latterly  has  had  a  little  leisure  time  on  his  hands ;  besides 
he  rather  fancies  hunself  in  a  cocked  hat,  which  he  un- 
derstands forms  a  part  of  the  Chief  Commissioner's 
undress  uniform.  He  would,  however,  require  that  the 
present  salary  should  be  doubled,  and  that  he  should  be 
responsible  to  nobody  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Should  he  succeed  to  the  office,  Mr.  Cole,^  C.B.,  pledges 
himself  to  put  a  proper  control  on  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Pollaky.— This  gentleman  thinks  that  he  is  now  suffi- 
ciently well  known — ^thanks  to  the  large  sums  he  has  ex- 
pended in  sensational  advertisements)--to  entitle  him  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commimity.  He  would 
undertake  to  conduct  his  business  on  reasonable  terms. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  guess  who  the  fortunate  reci- 
pient of  Uie  vacant  appointment  may  be,  but  no  doubt  the 
Home  Secretary  in  nu&ing  his  selection  will  not  allow  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  his 
duty  to  the  public.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impres- 
sion abroad  that  Mr.  Knox,  the  excellent  police  magistrate,  is 
just  the  man  for  the  place ;  but  with  such  a  choice  before  him 
we  should  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Bruce  gives  away  a  place  worth 
;^2,ooo  a-year  in  obedience  to  the  clamour  of  popular  caprice. 


■*lf—  -— ■ 
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THB  AMATEURS!    THE  AMATEURS!! 
By  an  £x-AMAT£nB  of  Two  Febt. 

The  Author  AMATEmL—MACAULEv  Fitz-Muddle. 
Thi  Death  and  Burial  of  «  The  HercuUs!' 

I  ARRIVED  at  the  newspaper  office  and  found  the  publisher 
in  a  state  of  spirituous  excitement  He  was  (I'm  sorry  to  say) 
very ''  toxicated^"  and  in  answer  to  xccf  questions  could  only 
mutter  somethine  about  it  beine  '*  al'nghtsh  ''—he  said  he'd 
"  seen  — -Misht  Muddle— aUrightsh." 

My  curiosity  waspic|ued  by  his  mysterious  announcement,  and 
I  haiiened  into  the  Editor's  room.  Tliere  1  found  Cawley  engaged 
in  smoking  a  Manilla  cheroot,  and  paring  his  finger-nails.  He 
received  me  with  a  nod,  and  said — 

''  How  do^  old  man  ?  Sorry  to  trouble  you  to  come  heaw  to- 
day. Fact  IS,  don't  want  anybody.  Turned  *  The  Hercules  * 
into  a  weekly.    Deucid  good  ideaw,  isn't  it  f  ^ 

I  sat  down  and  stared  at  Cawley  in  blank  astonishment ! 
Turn  a  daily  paper  into  a  weekly  at  a  moment's  notice  !  The 
thought  was  too  preposterous  ! 

^  Ya'as,"  he  continued,  puffing  away  at  his  Manilla,  "  think 
the  public  have  got  bored  at  the  ideaw  of  a  daily  papaw.  Yes- 
terday only  sold  three  of '  7%'  Hercules^  and  one  of  the  fellaws 
who  bought  it  was  my  cousin,  who  said  he'd  like.'to  buy  a  penny 
papaw  if  th'were  only  a  new  one.  And  he  said  it  was  beastly ! 
Worse  than  the  othaws  !  But  that's  just  like  him  !  I  cut  hun 
for  two  years  once.  He  can  be  awfiillv  nasty  sometimes,  and 
he  was  awfullv  nasty  about  *  Th^  Hercules!  " 

'*  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  remonstrated,  *^  do  you  think  you 
can  turn  a  daily  into  a  weekly  at  a  moment's  notice  T 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  coolly,  "  but  I'm  going  to  try." 

<'  Well,  but  come,  be  business-like.  Here,  tell  me  what's  your 
idea  of  a  weekly  paper  V 

''  My  ideaw  of  a  weekly  papaw  V  he  drawled,  and  stroked  his 
moustache.  ''  Well,  it  ought  to  be  a  nice  sort  of  a  papaw.  Yes, 
I  think  that's  about  the  ideaw— a  nice  sort  of  a  papaw." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  nice  sort  of  a  paper  r 

'^Oh,  much  the  same  as  other  fellaws  mean^nice,  you 
know." 

^^  Come,  old  fellow,  if  you  really  are  to  carry  out  this  idea,  do 
be  a  little  plainer." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Cawley  desperately,  feeling  himself  forced 
into  a  comer  by  my  importunity,  *'  I'd  have  all  sorts  of  things 
in  it  I'd  have  a  lot  about  the  weather,  and  I'd  have  a  lot 
about  West  Diddlesex  Extension  Stock  (I've  got  some  money 
in  the  concern),  and,  in  fact,  I'd  have  lots  of  things  in  it— lots 
of  things  I " 

I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  this  very^  vague  order  of 
the  day,  as  at  this  moment  a  gentleman  in  a  long  moustache 
and  a  dashing  hat  hurried  into  the  room,  and  deposited  on  the 
table  a  large  MS.  ]>ook. 

"The  Editor  oi'The  Hercules^' \  believe,"  he  said,  looking 
towards  me. 

« Tm  the  Editor  of  '  Th'  Hercules!''  observed  Cawley,  with 
much  pride. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  beg,"  cried  he  of  the  long  moustache.  "  My 
name's  Binks — Captain  Binks — and  I  bring  a  letter  of 
introduction." 

He  handed  Cawley  a  note  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

^' Farthinjg: Earthquake*  Office. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  containing  a  riddle  commenc- 
ing "  When  is  a  door  not  a  door,"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the 
Farthing  Earthquake  is  not  a  comic  paper,  and  that  therefore 
yourjolu  is  unsuited  to  its  pages.  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  am  not  Editor  of  Punch  or  the  Tomahawk^  that  I  might  be 
in  a  position  to  unfold  the  beauties  of  your  witticism  to  an 
admiring  public. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  GUTTERINK, 

Editor. 
Captain  Binks. 

"  Well,"  said  Cawley. 

"  Oh,  I  went  to  the  Editor  of  Punchy  and  he  regretted  very 
much  for  my  sake  that  his  paper  was  comic  and  not  satirical 
And  when  1  called  upon  the  Editor  of  the    Tomahawk^  he 


told  me  that  he  was  awfully  sorry  for  my  sake  that  his  paper 
was  satirical  and  not  comic.  He  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  ^  J ack-d 'Lantern!  however,  and  he  put  it  in  and  said  it 
was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life ! " 

"  Really,"  said  Cawley,  gradually  becoming  bored, "  what 
can  I  do  for  you  f ' 

''  Well,"  said  Binks,  seizing  his  MS.  book  and  opening  it, 
"  I've  come  to  make  you  laugh  ! " 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Cawley,  with  a  yawn, 
''  I'm  sure  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  tell  you  I'm  rathaw  busy 
now—" 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  let  me  read  this — it  will  make  you  laugh 
so  I    Now  listen.    When  was  Napoleon  most  impoverished  ?  " 

We  both  shook  our  heads  to  imply  that  we  were  i^orant  of 
the  proper  answer.  Binks,  his  face  overflowing  with  smiles, 
cried — 

**  When  he  was  out  at  Elbow." 

Hawker  roared,  but  stopped  suddenly  when  he  found  we  were 
neither  of  us  smiline,  and  explained,  '^  Out  at  Elba,  you  know, 
where  they  sent  the  first  Napoleon  before  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo." 

He  looked  so  piteously  at  us  that  out  of  compliment  to  him  we 
were  obliged  to  summon  up  a  faint  attempt  at  a  simper.  This 
courtesy  pleased  him  amazingly,  so  much  so  that  he  cried  out 
on  leaving  the  place, 

"  Ah.  I  knew  I  should  make  vou  laugh  1" 

Cawley  showed  the  tact  on  tnis  occasion  not  to  engage  him 
at  twenty  guineas  a-week  to  write  riddles ;  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  must  admit. 

After  he  had  gone,  mv  firiend,  having  finished  his  cigar,  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  walked  me  out. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  weekly, 
I  was  at  the  office  attempting  to  draw  up  a  contents  bill  from 
most  disheartening  materials.  To  explain  my  difficulties  clearly 
I  will  give  vou  the  afficlu  as  it  appeared,  with  my  private  notes 
now  affixed  thereto  for  the  first  time  : — 

One  Shilling^ 

THE    HEBOULES    MEB0nB7.2 

Saturday,  30th  December. 

MADE.IN  HEAyBH.8 

Among  the  Ice  14  Btranctr  tluui  Flellon  !9 

DEAD!    DEAD!!    DEAD  ! ! !« 

Tied  to  the  Horse  !7         Purple  and  Fine  Linen  la  Excelsls  !8 

LITTLE  gTRAllOEBS  !9 

Office,  1869  Strand,  W.C. 

(i.)  Cawley  insisted  upon  charging  one  shilling  for  "  The  Hercules!^ 
as  he  said  that  it  didn't  pay  at  a  penny. 

(3. )  Change  of  name  an  idea  of  Cawley*s.  He  said  the  people  were 
bored  with  the  name  of  "  The  Hercules!' 

(3.  >  This  was  really  only  a  list  of  the  marriages  that  appeared  in 
"  The  Times  "  of  Tuesday.  We  put  them  in  as  they  had  ah-eady  been 
set  up.     The  title,  **  Made  in  Heaven,"  was  mine. 

(4. )  Really  the  advertisement  of  Cawle/s  mama's  pastrycook.  The 
title,  "  Among  the  Ice !"  was  mine." 

(5.)  This  was  composed  of  a  few  paragraphs  cut  from  respectable 
papers,  and  therefore  tme,  I  thought  I  might  call  truth  ''  Stranger 
than  Fiction." 

(6.)  The  "  Deaths  "  from  **  The  Times  "  of  Tuesday.     My  tide. 

(7. )  This  was  Cawley's  notion.  He  wouldYiAyt,  a  cab  fare  list  in  the 
paper.  The  expense  was  great,  and  the  matter  filled  about  six  pages  of 
our  space.  He  said  that  ^*  he'd  heud  a  fellaw  say  he'd  buy  a  papaw 
with  a  cab  fieure  list  in  it"    I  gave  the  title. 

(8.)  The  other  advertisement— that  of  a  Jew  tailor.    My  title. 

(9.)  The  "  Births"  of  Tuesday's  **  Ttmes!'    Once  more— my  title. 

I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  the  weekly  was  a  failure.  So 
was  the  monthly,  when  "  The  Hercules^  became  a  magazine. 
It  didn't  do  wdl  even  as  a  cheap  rival  to  '^Bradsliaw!*  and 

?uite  languished  when  it  became  incorporated  with  "  The 
'enny  Christian!*  It  soon  left  Cawley's  hands,  and  when  I 
last  heard  of  it  it  was  appearing  in  the  slu^  ot  a  comic  song 
book,  edited  by  "  The  Monstrous  ^ance." 

As  for  Cawley  he  is  still  as  '*  perky''  as  ever ;  he  is  conceited 
and  bumptious,  but  he  has  not  started  another  paper.  From 
what  his  father  told  me  I  don't  think  he  ever  will. 

Bidding  you  adieu  until  I  present  the  "  Amateur  Clerk "  to 
your  notice,  I  write 

HERE  £NX>ETH  THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMATEUR  AUTHOR. 
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A  MINUTB  TOO  JBAST 


It  Is  a  well-knowQ  fact  that  London  tradesmen  find  the  Civil 
Servants  of  the  Crofwi  the  best  paying  class  of  their  customers, 
although,  as  a  rule,  for  their  position  m  society  they  are  as  poor 
as  so  many  church  mice.  My  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
evidently  staimch  supporters  of  the  credit  system,  for  instead  of 
discouraging  shopkeepers  in  inveigling  needy  clerks  into  the 
toils,  my  Lords  have  just  published  m  the  columns  of  the  London 
Gazitte  a  "  Treasury  Minute,"  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
adding  new  strength  to  the  iron  grip  in  which  the  creditor  still 
holds  the  unfortunate  Government  Official 

It  is  now  laid  down  that  as  a  matter  of  course  when  ^  Civil 
Servant  finds  himself  in  monetary  difficulties,  whether  caused  by 
his  own  indiscretion  or  circumstances  which  he  has  been  unable 
to  control,  he  loses  his  pay  and  his  chance  of  promotion, 
in  other  words,  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  money  at  the 
very  hour  in  which  he  most  needs  it  But  this  is  not  all ;  the 
Minute  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  Civil  Servant  cannot  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  difficulties  he  is  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  service  altogether. 

Some  few  years  ago  this  subject  was  ventilated  in  two  of  the 

?rincipal  Government  Departments— the  aristocratic  War 
office  and  the  plebeian  Post  Office.  In  the  War  Office  it  was 
ruled  by  Earl  De  Grey,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  that  any 
clerk  incurring  a  debt,  or  *  doing  a  bill,'  or  contracting  a  loan, 
should  at  once  forfeit  his  appointment.  In  the  Post  Office  it 
was  enacted  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  then  Postmaster- 
General,  that  every  assistance  should  be  afforded  to  clerks  in 
difficulties  to  relieve  themselves  by  passing  through  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  and  the  Post  Office  solicitoriwas  even  authorised 
to  give  the  insolvents  the  benefit  of  his  professional  advice  to 
free  them  from  their  liabilities.  The  result  of  these  decrees 
was  that  a  gentleman  in  the  War  Office  could  stroll  into  any 
West-end  shop  and  contract  debts  to  his  heart's  content,  while 
nothing  short  of  payment  "  on  or  before  delivery  "  would  satisfy 
the  tradesman  who  supplied  the  *  person '  in  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  because  the  tradesman  knows  quite  well  that  he  holds 
his  customer's  appointment  as  security  for  the  debt,  that  he 
allows  him  credit,  and  that  while  Departmental  rules  against 
Bankruptcy  are  strict  and  uncompromising  bills  may  be  allowed 
to  run. 

We  suppose  it  is  in  consequence  of  cases  of  Bankruptcy 
amongst  Civil  Servants  having  become  of  ordinary  occurrence 
that  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  do  something  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  growing  scandal.  "  My  Lords  of  the  Treasury,"  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  running  their  noble  heads  against  the 
post,  for  in  their  laudable  efforU  to  protect  the  service  from  dis- 
credit they  have  done  nothing  but  strengthen  the  position  of 
their  worst  enemy,  "  the  tradesman.**  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  a 
tradesman  to  give  credit  when  he  knows  that  h2  must  be  paid— 
and  so  long  as  credit  is  given  there  will  be  bankruptcy  in  its 
train— it  is  only  when  there  is  no  security  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  that  the  tradesman  begins  to  prefer  ready-money  trans- 
actions. To  judge  from  the  certain  effect  of  the  Treasury 
Minute,  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  believe  that  "  my 
Lords"  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  Bond  street  and 
Piccadilly  to  encompass  the  ruin  of  the  whole  Civil  Service. 


MILITARY   REFORM, 


Strange  diseases  require  strange  remedies.  On  this  theory 
Ministers  must  think  the  sUte  of  the  War  Department  most 
exceptionaJ,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  very  exceptional  arrange- 
ment which  they  have  made  to  grapple  with  the  disease. 

In  one  respect  this  arrangement  is  not  at  all  exceptional 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  normal ;  for  always  the  first  step  in 
the  course  of  affected  retrenchment  and  economy  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  well-paid  appointment 

But  what  an  arrangement  it  is  that  has  now  been  made !  A 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  appointed,  and  "  potted  out,"  as 
the  gardeners  say,  into  the  delightful  garden— not  of  Eden,  but 
of  that  other  Paradise,  the  War  Office !  And  this  Lord  01  the 
Tr^isury,  this  member  of  a  Board  which,  by  the  Constitution, 
is  SHpriffU  in  matters  of  finance^  which  sits  in  judgment,  in  the 
last  resort,  on  the  proposals  of  the  several  departments,  this 


joint  king  over  Secretaries  of  State,  tells  his  constituents  that  he 
is  going  to  work  heartily  under  '*  His  Chief,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  lor  War!"  Well,  we  all  know  who  at  present  rules 
financially  over  the  Secretary  of  State ;  so  we  have  now  the 
financial  edifice  completely  reversed  and  upset,  conically  quiver- 
ing ^on  its  apex,  instead  of  being  firmly  seated  on  its  base! 
The  Controller-in-Chief  rules  despotically  over  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  virtue  of  his  direct  appointment  under  the  Royal 
Speech;  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  revenge,  rules  over  the 
Treasury  Board ;  and  Parliament  may  look  in  vain  for  any 
possible  check  over  army  expenditure,  when  all  the  supreme 
power  and  all  the  actual  control  are  vested  in  an  officer,  not 
only  of  the  purest  military  instincts,  but  also  irresponsible  to 
Parliament,  or  anyone  else — ^a  subordinate,  yet  supreme— a 
controller,  and  truly  uncontrolled. 

The  new  "  War  Lord  of  the  Treasury,"  as  he  calls  himself,  is 
a  member  of  the .  House  of  Commons,  and  is  there  to  assist 
"  his  chief,"  the  overladen  Minister  of  War,  This  would  be 
an  excellent  arrangement,  if  the  Minister  of  War  were  really  his 
chief;  but  he  is  not.  We  have  pointed  out  long  since  how 
^eatly  the  War  Department  needed  increased  representation 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  how  that  increased  representation 
might  be  obtained  wiUiout  any  increased  expense — without  the 
creation  of  any  new  appointment — merely  by  having  the  Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  a  Commoner  in- 
stead of  a  Lord.  If  this  arrangement  had  been  adopted  by 
Ministers,  then  Captain  Vivian,  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  would  have  been  in  his  proper  place,  both  in  Pall  Mall 
and  in  the  House.  But  when  Lord  Northbrook,  with  most 
commendable  sacrifice  of  personal  claims  to  higher  employment 
in  the  Government,  accepted  the  ^st  of  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary,  this  arrangement  became  impossible.  And  will  the 
public  ever  guess  why  Ministers  insisted  upon  retaining  a  War- 
Office  representative  in  the  Upper  House,  even  though  their 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  a  ci-devant  Minister  of  War, 
could  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  such  representation  ? 
No;  nobody  in  their  senses  could  ever  guess  the  reason— so 
we  will  tell  it.  It  has  been  done  because  Ministers  were  afraid 
that  unless  there  were  a  recognised  ex-officio  representative  of 
the  War-Office  in  the  House  of  X/>rds,  the  Royal  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  constantly  taking  upon 
himself  to  answer  on  military  points  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment We  venture  to  think  that  whoever  urged  this  plea  in  the 
Cabinet,  knew  very  little  of  the  character  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, and  of  his  constant  and  read^  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
always  regulating  his  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Her  Majesty's  responsible  advisers.  No  one  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  accept  the  ministerial  arrangement  for  the 
Lord  President  to  undertake  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Government  in  military  inatters  than  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge ;  and  we  still  hope  that  further  reflection  may  in- 
duce the  Government  to  put  an  early  end  to  the  present  anoma- 
lous and  expensive  arrangements— to  remove  the  Under-Secre- 
tary for  War  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  House— to  put  the 
"  War  Lord  "  into  his  legitimate  position  as  "  War  Commoner 
No.  2,"  where  he  is  well  able  to  do  good  and  efficient  service  as 
the  assistant,  subordinate,  and  adviser  of  "War  Commoner 
No.  I,"  and  where  his  employment  will  not  lead  to  the  present 
increased  expenditure  of  ^  1,200  a-year — ^;t  1,200  a-year  wantonly 
wrung  from  the  British  tax-payer  merely  to  save  Ministers  from 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  a  Royal  Duke. 


Answer  to  Enigma  in  our  last.— Overloading. 

Answbrs  have  been  received  fixnn  Ruby's  Ghost,  Surfeit,  K.  D.  R 
Geoige  Olgie,  Tommy  and  Joey,  F.  M.,  A  Dundas,  Alice  A.,  Frances, 
Midas,  Rataplan,  Eugeni^  Two  Malvemites,  The  Prophet  (Worcester), 
W.  Moore,  H.  English,  J,  Crawford,  A.  Austin,  W.  Spencer,  F. 
Davis,  D.  RusscU,  C.  Cooke,  J.  Murray,  E.  T.  Hall.  Charles  Roberts, 
V.  BrewiD,  Richard  Netten,  James  Pollock,  Joseph  Cooper,  Henry 
Johnson,  Benjamin  Waudley,  A.  Beraerd,  R.  Richardson,  L.  C.  Rees, 
H.  Collett,  George  Derham,  J.  Levack,  J.  Glynn,  J.  Robertson,  A.  E. 
Wood,  P.  Raynor,  D.  Leeson,  J.  Pether,  R.  Ritchie,  J.  Lonergan, 
J.  S.  Common,  R.  Morrison,  Paul  Keenan,  J.  P.  Ramsden,  V.  A.  B^ 
C.  Greaves,  J.  C.  Reynolds,  H.  May,  William  M'Leman,  Samuel  E. 
Baugh,  Jolm  Laurie,  George  Craig,  Alexander  Chalmes,  R.  Davis, 
Samuel  Penrose,  Miehael  Connor,  John  Corbett,  Andrew  Hannan,  J. 
Barker,  John  Lynes,  &c 
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THE  REAL   CURSE   OF  IRELAND, 

"The  agrarian  war  in  Tippcrary— Another  landlord  shot." 
Such  are  the  words  in  which  the  Irishman  announces  the  brutal 
murder  of  Mr.  Baker.  The  recognised  organ  of  Irish  Radicals 
has  no  other  comment  on  an  act  at  which  every  man,  who  is 
not  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  most  savage  and  cowardly 
brute  beast,  shudders  with  disgust.  The  men  who  thus  glory 
in  assassination,  and  who  would  represent  the  shootiug  down 
of  a  defenceless  man  from  behind  a  tree  as  an  act  of  fair  and 
open  warfare,  are  the  poor  oppressed  creatures  to  whose  just 
demanJs  England  is  pledged,  in  the  person  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  to  yield  complete  satisfaction  !  What  sense  of  justice, 
what  moral  sense  at  all,  can  exist  in  natures  to  whom  the  most 
dastardly  outrage  seems  a  noble  self-assertion  \  Self-assertion 
in  one  sense  it  is,  for  it  is  only  when  one  of  these  murders 
occurs  that  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  real  degradation  of  the 
Irish.  This  insight  is  adfordid  us  frequently  enough,  and  for- 
cibly enough,  to  prevent  our  forgetting  the  sort  of  persons  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  when  we  talk  of  yielding  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

It  is  quite  time,  indeed  it  seems  to  us  the  most  proper  time 
of  all,  now,  when  the  nation  is  on  the  eve  of  abolishing  an  un- 
doubted abuse  in  Ireland,  to  utter  iu  the  strongest  language 
our  heartfelt  hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who  directly  or 
indirectly  defend  such  crimes  as  the  murder  of  Mr.  Baker. 
There  is  something  so  ineffably  repulsive  in  the  attempted 
association  of  all  that  is  worst  in  man  with  such  a  holy 
name  as  Justice,  that  any  half-hearted  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  wretches  who  commit  such  crimes  seem 
to  us  the  most  shocking  blasphemies  of  which  a  Christian  can 
be  guilty.  If  we  really  hated  the  Irish,  or  felt  towards  them 
any  of  that  cruel  tyranny  of  which  the  conventional  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  altvays  accused  by  Irish  demagogues,  we  might  pour 
forth  fervid  denunciations  of  English  misrule  by  the  yard,  flatter 
the  vanities  and  vices  of  the  peasantry,  glorify  their  self-indul- 
gence and  idleness  as  noble  independence,  misname  their 
arrogant  self-conceit  honest  pride,  call  up  the  ghosts  of  past 
miseries  and  crimes  and  galvanise  them  by  lying  declamation 
into  active  agents  of  still  greater  misery  and  crime.  But  we 
leave  such  honoturable  tasks  to  the  professed  friends  of  Ireland, 
while  we  ask  those  who  really  love  her  or  care  for  her  welfare 
to  aid  us  in  some  attempt  to  awaken  into  being  among  the 
Iri>h  people  that  righteous  loathing  for  such  crimes  which 
should  be  the  pride  of  every  civilised  man,  but  which  has  been 
destroyed  in  them  by  ages  of  misconception  enforced  by  the 
very  worst  teaching. 


It  is  but  a  very  useless  exercise  of  philosophy  to  speculate  on 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  gjradual  depravity  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  Irish  peasant.  Those  causes  have  ceased  to  exist,  ex- 
cept in  their  effects  ;  it  is  to  the  removal  of  those  effects  that 
our  energies  ought  to  bs  directed.  The  history  of  the  past  we 
cannot  alter,  any  more  than,  it  appears,  the  Irish  can  forget ; 
but  as  we  have  learnt  from  the  past  at  least  to  correct  its  errors, 
and  as  we  have  promised  for  the  future  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  justice,  we  might  expect  to  be  met  by  some  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  render  the  .task  of  reform  less 
difficult  by  aiding  us  in  the  suppression  of  crimes  committed 
under  the  pretence  of  revenge  for  injuries,  of  which  the  memory, 
but  not  the  suffering,  has  been  inherited.  The  present  genera- 
tion in  Ireland  seek  an  excuse  for  cowardly  assassination  in  the 
wrongs  suffered  by  their  forefathers ;  and  this  excuse  is  too 
often  admitted  by  those,  who  should  be  the  first  to  encourage 
them  in  striving  to  gain  those  advantages  by  their  own  industryi 
which  they  now  seek  by  outrage  and  murder.  With  what  jus- 
tice to  those  tenants  of  Irish  land  who  have  by  their  prudence 
and  frugality  improved  their  tenements,  and  converted  barren 
bogs  into  remunerative  pastures,  can  we  pass  a  law  which  shall 
confer  the  privilege  of  lengthened  and  undisturbed  tenure  on 
those  who  have  never  sought  to  do  anything  but  perpetuate  the 
desolation  which  they  found,  or  too  ofcen  had  assisted  to  create, 
and  who  resent  any  interference  with  their  fancied  rights  by 
robbery,  violence,  and  assassination  ?  If  we  wish  to  pass  a 
land  law  in  Ireland,  we  must  first  be  sure  that  agrarian  out- 
rages will  no  longer  be  sanctioned  by  the  active  aid  of  some, 
and  the  tacit  acq  liescence  of  all  the  peasantry. 

The  great  mistake  which  the  English  GDvernment  has  com- 
mitted during  the  last  ten  years  is  in  showing  a  most  mis- 
chievous mercy  to  perpetrators  of  agrarian  outrages,  and  crimes 
committed  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  apprehend  these  criminals  at  all,  and  when  you  have  caught 
them  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  jury  to  condemn  them  ;  but 
when  both  these  difficult  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  English 
Government  too  often  yields  to  the  clamour  of  political  agita- 
tors, or  the  persistent  twaddle  of  sham  philanthropists,  and  com- 
mutes the  capital  punishment  so  justly  deserved  into  some  mild 
penalty  utterly  inadequate  to  the  offence.  This  leniency  makes 
the  Irish  people  think  that  the  laws  under  which  the  criminals 
were  condemned  cannot  be  just,  since  we  shrink  from  enforcing 
the  ptmishments  awarded  by  those  laws.  If  an  Irishman  beats 
his  wife's  brains  in,  the  voices  of  his  countrymen  are  not 
raised  in  his  defence ;  they,  admit  the  justice  of  his 
execution,  and  indeed  would  be  angry  if  it  were  not  carried 
out    The  vicious  sympathy  which  is  felt  for  the  assassin  of  a 
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landlord  would  not  be  half  so  ^fcneral,  or  so  powerful,  if  crimes 
of  this  kind  hid  always  been  punished  with  the  same  energy 
and  severity  that  we  employ  in  ordinary  cases  of  murder.  With- 
out the  slightest  scruple  we  advocate  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 

.  law  against  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  against  all  the  ac- 
complices of  his  crime,  whether  before  or  after  the  deed.  We 
would  have  no  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension — that  is 
another  mischievous  practice  which  the  English  Government 
has  always  .pursued  with  disastrous  pertinacity— but  we  would 
advocate  the  instant  publication  of  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
anyone  found  affording  aid  or  shelter  to  the  murderer  will  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity  that  the  law  admits  ;  and  after  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  and  if  the  police  have.^till  reason  to 
believe  that  the  assassin  is  in  the  country,  we  would  have  the 

^  most  rigoxous  house-tor-house  search  instituted  by  a  sufficient 
force,  and  picquets  of  constables  stationed  at  every -point  by 
which  he  might  try  to  ^escape.  Any  of  the  people  annoying  or 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  authorities  should  be 
promptly  punished ;  and  when  the  arrest  of  the  assassin  has 
been  effected,  and  he  has  been  condemned  and  hung,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  it  be  time  to  propose  a  measure  for  regulating 
the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland,  securing  every  advantage  to 
such  tenants  as  may  be  willing  to  improve  their  land,  but 
giving  every  facility  for  evicting  those  who  steadily  refuse 
to  do  so.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  something  like 
this,  the  cry  of  "Justice  to  Ireland**  is  mere  mockery,  for 
it  means  nothing  but  the  grossest  favour  and  indulgence 
to  the  idle  and  vicious  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious 
and  the  good.  We  have  given  the  most  solemn  assurances 
of  our  intention  to  abolish  all  abuses  in  the  government 
of  Ireland ;  let  us  show  that  we  are  determined  to  uphold 
the  law,  or  the  large  pzurty  of  disreputable  robbers  and  assassins, 
who  call  themselves  Irish  patriots,  will  mistake  a  just  conces- 
sion for  a  cowardly  submission,  and  will  only  grow  more  and 
more  insolent  in  their  demands,  and  more  and  more  brutal  in 
their  excesses. 

Take  up  Nassau  Senior's  book  on  Ireland,  converse  with 
any  moderate  and  sensible  Irishman  of  real  liberal  opinions, 
and  you  will  find  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  any  good  to  Ireland 
till  these  agrarian  crimes  are  relentlessly  suppressed.  I  f  the  people 
will  not  aid  the  law  as  it  at  present  exists,  the  law  must  be  made 
strong  enough  to  do  without  their  aid.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
enter  now  into  elaborate  details  of  the  condition  of  the  land  in 
Ireland,  but  any  one,  who  is  not  too  prejudiced  to  seethe  truth,  may 
soon  discover  for  himself  the  fact  that  it  is  really  impossible  to 
make  the  land  in  Ireland  productive,  except  at  the  risk  of  your 
own  or  yourragent'&  life.  Other  tenants  can  make  the  farms 
return  ample  profit,^but  your  Irish  tenant  sits  down  and  expects 
the  crops  to  grow  of  themselves,  and  is  ready  to  murder  the 
owner  of  the  land  if  he  objects  to  the  perpetual  occupancy  by 
the  Irish  peasant  of  the  soil,  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  con- 
vert into  a  waste  as.irrecl|dmable  and  as  useless  as  himself. 

Fearless  of  the  thunders  of  abuse  which  the  0*Donoghues  and 
the  SuHivans^  ahd  the  host  of  other  persons  who  are  always 
ready  to  give  away  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  we  entreat 
the  authorities-  to  act  in  this  case  of  assassination,  and  in  all 
other  cases  ot  agrarian  outrage,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  to 
listen  ta  no  cry  for  mercy,  and  to  no  plea  of  extenuation,  but  to 
teach  the  fears  of  the  people  that  such  things  are  dastardly 
crimes,  if  they  Cannit  teach  their  minds  or  their  hearts. 


Something  that  has  set  the  whole  Musical  World 
IN  a  Blaze,— The  new  pUck  / 


THE  WITCHES  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

A  Farce,  in  One  Act  (not  of  Parliament). 


Scene — A  Cavern^  kept  very  dark. 

First  Witch.— Round  about  the  cauldron  go, 

In  the  charmed  ingredients  throw ; 

Pay  of  discontinued  clerk ; 

Schemes  concocted  in  the  dark ; 

Rumours  of  impending  Plot ; 

Vested  int 'rests  gone  to  pot ; 

Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  warm 

This  our  hell-broth  of  Reform. 
All. — Make  the  gruel  thick  with  double 

Departmental  toil  and  trouble  I 
Second  Witch.— Cover  torn  from  Book  of  Blue 

To  give  colour  to  our  stew  ; 

Tangle  of  official  tape 

To  tie  th*  pudding  into  shape  ; 

Slice  of  Colonel's  sinecure. 

Then  the  charm  is  doubly  sure. 
All. — Make  the  gruel  thick  with  double 

Departmental  toil  and  trouble  f 
Third  Witch. — Estimates  cut  down  one-half ; 

Shavings  from  the  gen'ral  staff ; 

Spoke  of  Waggon  ;  tear  from  th'  eye 

Of  desponding  commissVy ; 

Add  cheese-parings,  good  suggestion. 

To  make  it  easy  of  digestion  ; 

Stir  into  th'  envenomed  whole 

Essence  of  half-fledged  Control  ! 
All. — Make  the  gruel  thick  with  double 

Departmental  toil  and  trouble  ! 

Song. 
Red  facings  and  whiter 

Blue  velvet  and  ^ay^ 
Mingle,  mingle,  mmgfe-— 

That's  the  time  o'day  i 

Enter  Macbeth  of  the  period. 

Macbeth. — How  now,  you  secret,  dark.  War  Office  wags. 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

First  Witch. —  Retrenchment  is  our  game ! 

Macbeth.— I  conjure  you  by  that  which  }ou  po:  sess 
(How  e'er  ye  mean  to  do  it)  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  Reform,  and  let  it  loose 
To  tread  upon  our  feelings'  tend'rest  corns  ; 
Though,  by  your  mystic  power  Ind  secret  charms. 
You  turn  "  full  on  "  Amalgamation's  tap 
To  drown  Departments  :  though  our  a^ry  castles 
Upon  Promotion's  head  come  toppling  down  : 
Though  place-hunters  be  foiled,  and  sdl  that  is. 
Throughout  the  Service,  be  turned  inside  out 
And  jumbled  all  together,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

First  Witch.—  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

But  shut  yorur  mouth,  and  ope  your  eyes, 
And  look  out  for  a  grand  surprise. 
Come,  sisters  !  cheer  we  up  his  sprites^ 
By  setting  ev'rything  to  rights. 
And  charm  the  air  with  Liberal  sound 
Of  Twopence  (?)  knocked  off  in  the  Pound ! 

{Triumphant  dance  and  exeunt. 


THE  AMATEURS!    THE  AMATEURS! I 


The-  Ex-Amate0r  of  Two  Feet  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Tomahawk,  andb^s  to  inform  him  that 
he  ha^  during  tl^e  past  week,  successfully  competed  for  a  Junior 
Clerkship  in' the  Wafer  and  Ice  Office,  Whitehall. 

Having  now  plenty  of  time  upon  his  hands.  The  Ex- 
Amateur  of  Two  Feet  will  send  next  week  a  sketch  of  "  The 
Amateur  Clerk,"  giving  apictiure  of  lifq.  in  |t  West  El^^  (govern- 
ment Office. 
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j  .    -TELEGRAMS  FROM  THE  BACKSTAIRS. 

\      Danish  "  Special  Correspondents  "  should  certainly  be  teld 

•  up  before  the  eyes  of  journalistic  Europe  as  the  most  conscien- 
I  tious  penny-a-liners -of  the  time.    It  is  not  often  that  they  have 

anjrthing  to  report  which  is  interesting  to  the  British  public, 
;  but  when  an  opening  presents  itself,  they  fill  to  with  a  will.    We 

are  not  prepared  to  say  what  "Our  Special  Correspondent's" 
:  letter  may  be  in  which  the  ^isit  to  Copenhagen-of  their  Royal 

•  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  is  described,  for 
I  as  we  go  to  press  the  Danish  mails  have  not  yet  arrived  ;  but 

to  judge  from  the  following:  Refuter's  telegram,  which  appeared 

I  last 'Week  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telefyaph^  we  may 

reasonably  expect  the   revelation  of  the  most  circumstantial 

,  particulars  regarding  the  ways  and  doings  of  several  august 

koyal  perstondges.  t    . 

„      *  COPENHAGEN,  Jan.  5,  11.12  p.ji. 

A  Court  ball  is  being  given  this  evening  in  honour  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  ball  was  opened  at  a  quarter  to  ten  wiih  the  "  Polonaise,"  the 
King  Hancing  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
,  tlve  Queen  ofDenmark,  and  the  DanishCrown  Prince,  with. the  Countess 
Frijs  de  Frijsenborg. ' 

Xhe  English,  French,  Russian,  and  Svredish  Ministers  are  among 
the'euests,  who  number  in  all  about  1,500. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princeis  of  Wales  wears  a  blue  dress,  and 
has  on  a  diadem  of  brilliants. 

We  are  sorry  that  shortness  of  space  or  some  other  unavoid- 
able cause  should  have  prevented  our  contemporary  from  pub- 
lishing the  telegram  in  its  entirety.  We  certainly  wonder  the 
still  later  news  which  we  subjoin,  at  least  of  equal  interest  to 
the  general  public  as  the  foregoing  moiety  with  which  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has  favoured  them  hat  not  been  published. 

CoPEi^HAGEN,  Jan.  6, 12.30  A.M. 
The  supper  is  being  announced. 

12.45  A.M. 
The  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
are 'seated  at  a  raised  tablfe,  and  are  parUkin^^  of  a  light  repast 

2.15  A.M.  - 
The  guests  are  departing. 

-  2.30  A.M. 

.  The  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
are  discussing  a  substantial  supper  in  the  private  cabinet  of 
His  Majesty. 

3  45  A.M. 
The  Royal  party  are  saying  "  good  night" 

4  A.M. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  smoking  his  last  cigar  in  the  bilHard 
room.     The  Princess  has  retir^  to  her  apartments  and  is 
going  to  sleep. 

4.5  A.M 
The  Princess  of  Wales  is  asleep.    Her  Royal  Highness  is 
we^ng  a' white  htad-dress  of  fine  cambric -tastefully  trimmed 
with  a  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

We  always  considered  that  the  great  Jenkins  family  was 
British  to  the  backbone.  After  this,  however,  we  Shall  begin  to 
think  that  the  Jenkinses  are  of  Danish  extractioti. 


MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  AN  ACTOR. 


Thsm  are  to  many  opinions  expressed  in  public  and  pri- 
vate as  ta  the  rec^uisite  instruction  or  education,  instinct  or 
natural  turn  for  actmg  necessary,  to  histrionic  competitors,  that 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  make  a  code  of  what  is  required  before 
a  man  can  appear  on  the  stage  with  success ;  but  without 
laying  down  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  attain  fame 
as  an  actor  who  has  not  by  nature  a  talent  for  imitation,  and 
by  art  and  science  means  to  make  that  talent  subservient  to  his 
wUl. 

That  it  is  not  always  a  sine  qud  non  that  an  actor  should  have 
appeared  before  the  footlights^  may  be  proved  to  any  sceptic 
wno  will  go  to  the  St  James's  Hall  and  listen  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens's  reading  of  Olvver  Twist 


Mr.  Dickens  has  now  been  reading  for  some  seasons,  but 
until  Tuesday  last  (January  5th)  had  not  attempted  any  selec- 
tions from  his  first,  and  in  some  points,  his  most  powerful  novel. 
We  have  no  idea  of  what  the  great  hall  holds, *Dut  there  must 
have  been  an  audience  numbering  something  nearer  three 
thousand  than  two,  and  the  great  novelist's  hold  was  $0  power- 
ful over  the  magnetic  chords  which  bound  him  to  his  listeners 
that  the  occasional  muffled  echo  of  a  Christy  chorus  did  not 
seem  to  change  the  current  even  for  those  who  were  nearest  the 
nuisanpe^  which  crept  up  in  the  most  startling  passage  of  the 
reading,  like  drtmi||^laughter. beneath  the  chamber  of  death. 
Did  Mr.  Charles  EBBens  "  read,"  as  his  programmes  announce, 
this  interruption  ra^ht  be  disastrous  to  th^,  effect,  but  Mr. 
Dickens  does  hotHri^d-^he  acts.-  He  knows  the  passages  to  be 
recited  by  heart — as  many  of  his  readers  do  too— and  there,  on 
his  stage,  with  a  screen  for  scenery,*  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
mark  the  acts,  be-jproduces  with  more  or  less  individuality  the 
several  personages  of  his  short  drama. 

The  selection  fipm  Oliver  Twist  is  a  bold  one,  as  it  includes 
the  most  striking,  but  certainly  the  most  repulsive,  scene  in  the 
book— the  scene  in  which  Bill  Sykes,  the  burglar,  murders  his 
companion,  Nancy.'  This  is  led  up  to  by  the  interview  between 
Nancy  and  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  denunciation  to  Sykes  by 
Fagin  the  Jew. 

Now  we  must  say,  and  that  unhesitatingly,  we  don't  like  Mr. 
Dickens's  impersonation  of  Fagin.  He  gives  us  a  wicked  old 
man,  it  is  true,  who  lisps,  but  not  a  Jew  such  as  Fagin  is.  Mr. 
Vincent  (of  the  Olympic),  in  the  character  of  old  Moss  in  the 
Ticket-cf-Leave-Mau  was  Fagin,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  Fagin 
2LS  could  be  given,  but  the  Jewish  accent  was  not  confined  to  a 
lisp.  We  make  this  remark  simply  as  it  occurs  to  us,  with  the 
greatest  admiration  for  Mr.  Charles  Dickens's  talents  and  the 
least  for  Mr.  Vincfent's,*who  seems  to  have  so  little  claim  to 
versatility  that  he  never  undertakes  a  part  of  any  kind  without 
putting  old  Moss  into  it,  whatever  it  may  be. 

But  preluding  with  our  objection  to  -Ihe  Jew,  and  wishing 
Noah  Claypole  were  *left  out  altogether  in  the  scene  with 
Sykes,  we  come  to  the  thoroughly  artistic  treatment  of  the 
murder  of  Nancy  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Bill.  Sykes,  cpn- 
cluding  with  the  death,  of  his  dog  in  the  ditch  beneath  the 
swinging  corpse  %i  his  strangled  master. 

Those  who  have  read  (and  who  have  not  ?)  the  episode  will 
remember  the  description  of.  midnight  sounding  over  the  city ; 
and  thou^  i^  n^ay.be  years  since  they  read  Oliver  Twist,  will 
hot  haveTorgotten  the  horror  of  that  murder  in  the  poor  un- 
fortunate'r  room. 

iWhen  the  novelist  Jiiro^elf  relates  the  horrid  deed,  you  see 
the  dismal  chamber  with  its  two  actors.  You  see  .the  brutal 
Sykes,. who  thinks  of  nothing  but  Jiis  selfish  revenge  ;  you  see 
the  wretched  girj  who^h^  renised  to  sell  him  making  her  hope- 
less appeals  to  the  savage  for  mercy. 

The  awe,  the  horror,'are  all  there.  The  vefy  audience  seems 
to  parti<iipatit  in  the  crinie  ;*  but,  like  some  picture  of  an  odious 
deed  >j  ^:  Miciiajcil  Ai^ela  op  a  Ribera,  art  it  th^rQ  to  redeem 
the  whQle,  .and -to  jnake  absolutely  desirable  what  in  other 
hands  would  be  simply  insupportable. 

Mr.  Dickens  had  dlsapjpeared  from  the  stage  before  the  pic- 
ture hsCd  tefr^lhd  mind  of  his  listener,  the  public;  and  some 
moments  dapsed  before  the  applause  burst  out  in  recognhion 
of  the  consummate  art  of  our. social  magician. 


ROYAL  COURTESY. 


Why  is  there  such  a  fuss  made  about  Mr.  John  Bright 
having  been  the  guest  of  Her  Maiesty  ?  It  is  no  very  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  that  the .  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
member  of  the  Government,  should  be*  treated  civilly  by  Royalty. 
The  newspapers,  however,  -stitt  drivel  about  Mr.  Brighi's  visit 
to  Osborne,  and  seem  astounded  that  the  event  should  have 
passed  off  quietly.  When  anyone  is  raised  to  the  Peerage  we 
do  not  usually  reftise  to  realise  the  fact  until  we  see  his  16rdship 
walking  about  the  streets  in  his  coronet.  We  are  generally 
satisfied  with  the  announcement  in  the  London  Gazette,  Surely 
the  distinguished  consideration  extended  to  Mr.  Bright  is  but 
the  consequence  of  his  having  become  a  Cabinet  Minister 
nearly  a  couple  of  months  ago.  This  we  say  apropos  of  the 
Queen  asking  Mr.  Bright,  not  of  Mr.  Bright  going  to  the 
Queen.    That's  quite  a  different  matter. 
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Now  Ready ^  Price  8^., 

VOL,  III.  of  the  "Tomahawk," 

Beautifully  Bounds  Gilt  Edges,  Bevelled  Boards. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller, 

Now  Ready, 

BRITANNIA  for  Janmry, 

Price  IS, 


by  the 

Bdltof  oa  any  consldcndoo  whaterec  Contriboton  Aoold  malra  ooplet  of  their  aitlcles  If 
they  attach  any  Tshie  to  them.  Allletten  oa  UTBRARy  matters  ahoold  be  addroned  to 
the  Editor.  Letters,  on  purely  businbss  matters,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
(Mr.  Heather)  to  ensure  attention.  Envelopes  containing  solely  Answers  to  Puzzles  must  be 
marked  "  Pusale,"  or  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  their  contents.  Answers  cannot  be  received 
gStet  the  Thursday  evening  following  the  publication  ot  the  paper. 


LONDON,  JANUARY  16,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 


The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have,  i&sued  a  notice  that  they 
are  willing  to  buy  up  all  acceptances  of  clerks  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice at  par.    This  is  something  like  benevolence. 


Owing  to  the  complaints  that  have  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  the  subject  of  the  late  and  non-delivery  of  letters,  the  office 
in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  will  change  its  name  to  the  Paulo- 
Post  Office. 


Wk  hear  that  thirty  clerkships  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Civil  Service  are  to  be  at  once  suppressed,  in  order  to 
enable  Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  out  his  promised  scheme  of 
Retrenchment  We  confess  that  to  us  this  sounds  like  the 
carrying  out  of  the  heroic  resolution  of  Mr.  Winkle,  who,  after 
announcing  that  he  was  going  to  begin,  made  a  terrific  onslaught 
on  two  small  boys.  We  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
passion  for  economy  has  urged  him  to  propose  the  suppression 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  though  the  nation  could  do  perfectly  well  without  either, 
and  the  saving  of  these  two  superfluous  Cabinet  officers  would 
considerably  exceed  that  resulting  from  the  shelving  of  the 
thirty  poor  clerks. 


M.S.,  provided  the  sugarplums  have  acted,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced something  more  tnan  a  stolen  French  plot,  a  sensation 
drawn  from  the  gutter,  and  general  directions  to  the  females  in 
the  piece  not  to  overdress  themselves. 


SWEETS  TO  THE  BITTER. 

An  erudite  statist  has  just  assured  us  that  Paris  spends 
five  million  francs,  or  one  million  sterling,  on  bonbons,  every 
year.  That  they  turn  acid  on  the  stomachs  of  their  consumers 
IS  probable  if  not  certain ;  and  thus  the  acidulated  character  of 
Parisian  journalism  and  dramatic  writing  is  accounted  for. 
Suppose  some  of  our  dull  contemporaries — ^for  we,  of  course,  are 
never  dull — pay  their  staff  partly  in  kind ;  so  many  guineas 
sa^,  and  so  many  boxes  of  sweetmeats.  Dramatic  authors 
might  be  treated  similarly ;  bonbons  down  before  they  begin  to 
write,  and  something  more  substantial  when  they  send  in  their 


TALKY'TALKY; 
or, 
THE    OUTSIDERS  A.   B. 


SCEVE,^Anywhere, 

A.— So  they  are  going  to  alter  the  site  of  the  New  Law 
Courts  after  all  ? 

B. — Build  them  on  the  mud  they  call  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment 1  Not  the  first  time  Justice  will  have  got  herself  into  dirty 
water.  By  the  way,  that  bigamist.  Sir  Eardley  Gideon  Culling 
Eardley,  Bart,  is  really  let  loose  ! 

C— Gone  to  Paris.    Probably  doing  the  theatres. 

B.— They  should  have  kept  him  in  town,  and  made  him  do 
them  here. 

A.— He  was  sentenced  with  hard  labour,  then?  Yes,  that 
would  have  punished  him. 

B.—  Everything,  barring  Covent  Garden,  very  bad,  isn't  it  ? 

C—Cyrih  Success  capitally  played.  That's  about  the  best 
thing  out,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  farcey— and  in  five  acts. 

A.— Ought  to  put  the  "Author  of  Caste"*  on  his  metal  all  the 
same.    I  see  he's  doing  something  for  Sothem. 

C. — Thought  he  was  going  home — ^to  America  f  What  will 
the  Haymarket  do  when  he's  gone  ? 

A.— What  the  world  did  when  it  dropped  steering  by  the 
Stars. 

C— And  what's  that  ? 

B. — Find  something  better. 

C.  —How  the  Leader  came  out  the  other  day !  Good  deal  of 
truth  in  it,  but  much,  much  too  personal 

A. — Hard  upon  Fechter.  Fechter's  a  monopolist,  but  he  can 
act. 

C— So  can  Prince  Christian.  Says  he  doesn't  want  a 
colonelcy. 

A.— What,  they  are  never  trying  that  on  again !  The  public 
would  never  stand  it. 

C. — The  public  have  stood  Park  lane,  dirty  cabs,  the  Board 
of  Works,  Pisraeli,  hotel  prices.  Dr.  Kahn,  London  milk,  and 
an  empty  Court    The  public  will  stand  anything. 

B. — What  will  come  of  this  Primogeniture  row  ?  By  the  way, 
that  reminds  me— have  you  seen  the  good  thing  the  Times  said 
about  it  ? 

A.— No. 

B. — Nor  anybody  else. 


THE  ''SPECTATOR"  ON  THE  RAMPAGE. 


Mr.  Gladstone  recently  drew  a  very  proper  distinction 
between  "Womanly"  and  "Womanish,"  and  one  of  his  most 
slavish  admirers,  the  Spectator,  seems  anxious  to  give  us,  in  its 
own  columns,  an  illustration  of  the  difference.  Accordingly,  it 
shrieks  and  tears  its  hair  because  Greece  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  violate  the  laws  of  nations.  Such  a  violation,  it  exclaims, 
ought  to  be  permitted  because  "  the  Athenians  risked  Marathon  " 
— the  English  is  the  Spectator's,  not  ours — ^and  because  she  is 
still  "just  as  small  as  when  she  hurled  Asia  back  from  Europe." 
As  for  Greece  not  paying  its  debt,  that,  it  appears,  is  of  no 
consequence.  Give  it  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  the  debts  will  be 
paid ;  and  so  on.  Now  we  are  compelled  to  tell  our  contem- 
porary frankly  that  this  is  not  only  nonsense,  but  "  womanish  " 
nonsense.  It  is  lamentable  to  meet  such  silly  rubbish  in  a 
sixpenny  weekly.  What  worse  froth  ever  appeared  in  a  penny 
daily  ?  The  Spectator  must  really  write  more  reasonably  and 
with  more  manly  propriety,  if  it  is  not  to  become  the  organ  of 
political  lunatics  and  scolds. 


IN  OUR  NEXT. 
Bores,  Brutes,  and  Small  Fry,  by  the  Author  of  Birds,  Beasts, 
and  Fishes. 

Queer  Coves  at  Home,  by  the  Author  of  Odd  Man  Out, 
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SMASHING  THE   MIRROR. 


Notice.— Will  be  held  shortly  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, or  at  some  other  equally  classic  and  appropriate 
spot, 

A  Grand  Legitimate  Dramatic  Gala 

AND  Fete, 

In  celebration  of  the  Complete  and  Final  Triumph  of 

SENSATIONALISM, 

The  Programme  of  which  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  by  a 
Committee  of 
L.EADiNG    Stars, 
Who,  from  feelings  of  modesty,  will,  on  this  occasion  only,  direct 
the  proceedings  enveloped  in  their  own  posters.     The  Enter- 
tainment will  commence  with  a  Seven- Act  Sketch,  preceded  by 
two  Prologues,  compiled  by 

Five  Popular  Authors  and  a  Professor  of  Anatomv, 
And  entitled 

THE     STARK     MAD     DANE 
(Original). 

In  which  a  Ghost  will  appear  on  Stilts  and  carry  about  his 
own  Lime  Light. 

Principal  characters : — 

Hamlet  {by  desire) Herr  BosjONi  (the  celebrated  Arabian 

contortionist). 

POLONius  {without  a  ne()  the  renowned  American  Spider  Man 
Monkey,  who  will  introduce  his  great  tail  and  spine 
breaking  feat,  as  performed  with  immense  relish  and 
applause  before  their  Majesties  the  Emperors  of  Russia, 
Austria,  France,  the  ex-King  of  Spam,  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Ophelia    Who  will  be  kindly  undertaken  by  the 

Kiralfi  Family  (five  in  number) 

and 

The  Ghost  {his  first  appearance)  Signor  Smith  (who  will 
wear  eighteen-feet  stilts,  without  straps  or  handles, 
turn  five  double  back  somersaults  in  the  air,  and  con- 
clude the  last  by  coming  down  on  his  head  on  real 
paving  stones,  after  a  fall  of  five-and-thirty  feet  from 
the  very  summit  of  the  battlements). 

•  After  which  a  Scene  from 

THE  HERO   OP    ROMANCE;! 

After  which  another  from  the 

YELLOW        PASSPORT!! 

After  which  the  Gorilla  Family  will  go  through   their 
ELEGANT    DR\WING-ROOM     ENTERTAINMENT, 

Introducing,  the  audience  permitting, 
A  beautiful  eflfect  of  Flying  Basins,  Carving  Knives  and  Chil- 
dren of  five  years  old,  and  a  Shovel  full  of  Red  Hot  Coals. 

After  which 

The  Ninth  Act  of  an  entirely  New  and  Original  Sensation 

Drama^  written  expressly  for  the  File  by 

A   VERY    POPULAR   AUTHOR    INDEED, 

And  entitled 

THE    CADS    OP    EUROPE! 

That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
great  literary  work,  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with 
an  enterprising  Railway  Company,  and  a  Bill  is  now  before 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  line  directly  through 
the  second  entrances. 

A  Real  Collision  ! 

will  therefore  b^  on 3  of  the  striking  features  of  the  piece,  in 

which 
All  the  Horrors  attendant  upon  the  Fearful  Scene 
will  be  given  with  painful  and  lifelike  reality. 


It  may  be  further  stated  that  no  character  will  appear  on  the 
stage  that  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  action  of  the 
piece  to 

Jump  Eighteen  Feet. 

While  the  principal  rdle  will  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 

Committee  of  Gymnasts^ 
presided  over  by  Herr  Jones, 

The  South  African  Sinew  King, 
who  will  also  introduce  his  marvellous  stout  bottle  and  brain 
trick,  while  glued  by  his  eyelashes  (no  net)  to  an  aluminium 
wire,  suspended  nearly 

Eighty  Feet  above  the  Footlights, 
exactly  as  performed  for 

500  Consecutive  Nights  before 

H.R.H.    PRINCE    CHRISTIAN 

and  all  the  other  principal  Monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  the  literally  Screaming  Fatce  of 

WHO  LET  HIM  OUT? 

In  which,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Governors  of 
Bedlam,. 

A  REAL  AND  DANGEROUS  MANIAC 

will  make  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  armed  with 

A  REAL  TOMAHAWK, 

specially  sharpened  at  199  Strand  for  this  occasion,  and  sup- 
ported, whether  they  like  it  or  not,  by  a  powerful  company 
composed  of  all  the 

Leading  Managers,  Actors^  and  Authors 
who  have  promoted 

SENSATIONALISM, 
and  in  so  doing  added  so  materially 

To  the  Modern  Glories  of  the  British  Drama. 
The  proceeds  of  this  entertainment  to  be  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  a  gigantic  memorial  to  commemorate  the  introduc- 
tion of 

THE  LIME  LIGHT  INTO  EUROPE. 

All  subset  iptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer^  Mr. 
Romer, 

Vivat  Regina! 


FREtlCH  OF  STRATFORD'ATTEBOWE. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  being  disappointed,  probably,  in  a 
more  serious  article,  which  perhaps  arrived  late,  or  not  at 
all,  inserted  what  might  be  called  an  article  de  saison  on  sugar- 
plums generallv,  and  bonbons  in  particular,  a  few  evenings  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  probably  knew  little  more  about  his 
subject  than  what  he  might  have  collected  from  occasionally 
visiting  Boissier's,  in  Pads,  or  Duclos',  in  Oxford  street,  to  pur- 
chase half  a  pound  of  sweet  indigestion  for  his  children  at 
Christmas,  or  for  an  occasional  ball  in  the  season. 

Straightway  down  swoop  the  Argus-eyed  correspondents 
and  set  him  right  (more  or  less)  about  this  and  that  and  the 
other  sweet,  respecting  which  he  had  so  lamentably  gone  wrong. 

He  ought  to  know,  if  he  ever  tasted  them,  that — 

Marons  glacis  are  chestnuts  boiled  in  sugar  to  glazing  point 
— if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — and— 

arises  praline^s  are  dried  cherries  stuffed  with  burnt  alnionds. 

We  give  this  information  gratis,  and  will,  moreover,  if  re- 
quired, give  Ihe  recipes  for  making  the  same  ;  but  as  we  have 
not  opened  this  article  to  set  the  Pall  Mall  right,  we  will  at 
once  give  tongue  on  our  quarry,  the  Court  Journal, 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  journal  supposed  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  select  circles  of  fashionable  life,  and  read  by  those  who  are 
from  their  position  enjoying  the  presumable  advantages  of 
education,  should,  week  after  week,  appear,  with  nine  out  of  ten 
words  of  French  mis-spelt,  and  often  so  mingled  as  to  be  nearly 
incomprehensible. 

It  is  very  easy  to  put  the  fault  on  the  back  of  the  reader  or 
the  compositor.  If  the  writer  takes  trouble  to  spell  words  of 
any  foreign  language  in  such  a  way,  letter  by  letter,  that  no 
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doubt  can  be  entertained  at  to  the  orthography,  the  fault  neod 
never  be  in  the  mechanical  department  of  a  paper.  We  might 
suggest  that  the  charming  style  of  writing  indulged  in  by  the 
Court  Journal  points  to  the  reason  why  these  mistakes  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  if  we  were  to  criticise  the  paper 
as  a  literary  product,  we  should  not  have  space  in  these  columns 
to  do  it  justice. 

We  only  hope  that  more  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  backstairs 
correspondence  of  this  estimable  journal  than  in  the  notices  of 
the  Parisian  drama  ;  for,  a  week  or  two  ago,  we  read  a  notice 
of  the  successful  periformances  of  a  piece  called  Le  Rot  (TAma* 
tibou  (we  give  the  spelling  correctly,  which  of  bourse  the  C.  7. 
did  not  do),  which  we  ourselves  saw  hissed  off  the  stage  at  the 
Palais  Royal  Theatre  on  its  fourth  and  last  appearance  at  least 
a  month  before  the  notice  appeared  of  which  we  complain,  in 
the  interest  of  such  as  may  be  in  the  habit  of  priming  them- 
selves with  small  talk  from  the  columns  in  Question. 

Court  Journal^  Court  Journal^  you  are  clever  and  amusing, 
but  do  purchase  a  French  Dictionary  before  you  again  launch 
out  into  Parisian  news. 


THE  RULmG  PASSION. 

The  passion  for  public  amusement,  or,  in  other  words  for 
excitement,  has  waxed  to  such  a  pitch  the*  there  is  no  sacrifice 
the  bulk  of  the  commtt»ily  wttl  not  make  in  order  to  Obtain  it. 
The  other-nfght  a  woman  took  a  child  inaam  Aerown—to  a 
well-known  theatre*  aa4^  as  a  ittatter  of  course,  got  so  keenly 
iaiMled  in  the  blue  fire,  bad  puns,  and  all  but  naked  limbs  of 
her  own  sex,  which  now  form  the  staple  attractions  of  places  of 
entertainment,  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  poor  little  mite  of 
humanity  under  her  shawl.  At  last — when  the  curtain  fell,  we 
presume,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  acts—she  remembered  its 
existence,  and  just  gave  a  look  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on. 
It  was  dead.  She  had  smothered  it.  We  heard  a  good  deal,  a 
short  time  ago,  about  Belgravian  mothers,  and  their  delegating 
the  charge  of  their  offsprings  to  the  tender  care  of  Susans  and 
amorous  life  guardsmen.  Belgravia,  however,  is  by  no  means 
singular  in  subordinating  its  duties  to  its  pleasures.  Rousseau, 
long  ago,  said  that  a  corrupted  people  cannot  possibly  get  on 
without  romances,  or  large  cities  without  theatrical  spectacles  ; 
but  it  is  horrifying  to  find  that  what  we  call  civilization  is 
making  such  ver^  rapid  strides  that  it  is  positively  destroying 
rude  maternal  instincts.  Since  mothers  encumbered  with 
babies  no  longer  seem  equal  to  the  once  simple  tajk  of  dis- 
covering what  is  due  from  them,  suppose  the  legislature  passes 
an  act  forbidding  their  admission  to  places  of  amusement  under 
such  circumstances?  We  are  quite  willing  that  analogous 
checks  shall  apply  to  Belgravia,  if  legislature  be  feasible  in 
that  quarter. 


DONT  GO  TO  BATHi 


It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  Bath  shamefully  misbehaved  themselves  apropos 
of  their  Workhouse  children.  They  promised  the  poor  little 
wretches  a  visit  to  the  local  pantomime,  and  when  said  wretches 
had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  turned  them  back  with 
the  gift  of  a  bun  worth  a  halfpenny,  and  a  sermon  of  much 
smaller  value !  This  year  they  have  behaved  with  even  greater 
shabbiness,  as  the  following  cutting,  extracted  from  a  Bath 
paper,  will  amply  demonstrate  :— 

Bath  Board  of  Guardians.— At  the  meeting  yesterday,  Mr.  S. 
E.  Day,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
nnmerous  attendance  of  guardians. — The  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
N.  A.  Hunt,  offering  to  give  an  entertainment  of  legerdemain  and 
magic  to  the  inmates  of  the  Workhouse. — Mr.  W.  Green  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  itot  right  that  the  occupants  of  the  Workhome  should  be  pro- 
viJed  with  entertainments.  The  children  to  the  number  of  130  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Theatre  to  see  the  Pantomime  (a  treat  the  children 
of  the  hard-working  poor,  many  of  whom  paid  rates,  would  not  be  in- 
dulged in)  and  now  here  was  an  offer  to  exhibit  feats  of  magic  for  Ae 
amusement  of  the  paupers  in  the  Workhouse.  The  Workhome  tuas  a 
place  for  the  reception  of  persons  whose  character  loas  so  bad  thai  the 
Board  would  not  nue  them  out-door  relief  and  he  asked  was  it  right  that 
amusement  should  be  provided  for  such  persons,  seeing  thtii  the  honest  poor 
had  to  do  without  them?    He  moved  *<That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be 


conveyed  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  his  kind  offer,  which  the -Board  think  it  in- 
expedient to  accept." — Mr.  Venables  seconded  the  tnotion.— The 
Chairman  said  that  the  children  in  the  house  were  there  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  he  did  not  see  that  juiy  harm  wouldresult  from  their 
being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  Mr.  Hunt  offered  to  provide. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  would  not  be  well  that  the  entertain- 
ment should  be  seen  by  all  the  idle  rogues  in  the  house. — In  answer  to 
Mr.  White  the  Clerk  said- there  were  precedents  for  th?  entertainment 
being  allowed. — Mr.  Barter  thought  it  quite  right  and  proper  that  the 
little  children  should  be  allowed  to  witness  the  entertainment,  and  he 
moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect— Mr."  I.  Carr  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, but  on  being  pat  to  the  vote  \/i  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  three. 

The  above  report  carries  with  it  its  own  commentary.  D  id 
we  not  know  that  IJath  wai,  a  clean  place  we  shouhi  fefel  hilf 
inclined  to  dub  some  of  its  inhabitants—^'  Black  Guardians." 


MR.  BRIGHT  AJ^ONG  HIS  OWN  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  proving  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
parallel  he  lately  drew  between  himself  and  the  scripturaf  charac- 
ter who  preferred  to  dwell  among  her  own  people.  He  has  been 
backwards  and  forwards  between  London— its  fashionable 
quarter,  that  is  not  the  East-eml— and  Os^rnc,  and^yarying 
his  attendanceon  Her  Majesty  wiAwita  to  his  noble  colleagues 
though  we  have  not  heard  of  him  ,as  speaking  at  Quaker 
meetings,  or  even  at  Rochdale  or  Birmingham.-  Tomahawk 
.iPMld  be  the  last  person  in  the  World  to  question  tne  propriety 
of  visits  paid  to  the  Sovereign,  or  to  enquire  who  are  a  man's 
favourite  hosts,  unless  there  were  some  very  special  and  public 
reasons  for  doing  so.  Reasons  enough,^  however,  there -surely 
are  in  the  case  of  a  person  who,  without  the  slightest  excuse  or 
justification,  rebuked  Mr.  Disraeli  for  "  servility,'/  and  has.mad? 
such  a  parade  of  wishing  to  imitate  the  Shunainite  woman. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Bright  has  by  this  almost  begun  to  think  that 
Crowned  Head  and  Peers  are  "  his  own  people."  It  is  amazing 
how  rapidly  demagogues  develope  aristocratic  instincts  under 
aristocratic  treatment. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


The  festive  bird  whicfi  at  this  season 
Is  eaten  more  for  -rtiyme  than  reason^ 
With  rufHed  plumes  nowatands  at  bay. 
And  dares- his  neighbour  to  the  fray-^  / 
His  wrath  we  scarce  can  wonder  at, 
He's  been  so  pestered  late  with  fat, 
Against  the  name  he  must  rebel, 
And  loathe  of  grease  the  very  smell 


When  to  this  the  foes  shall  come. 
Then  War  will  hold  his  kettledruni.      . 

This  is  a  cave  to  which  'tis  meet ' 
That  none  but  (towards  should  retreat. 


What  this  word  means  one  of  the  two  knows  weD, 
As  many  victims  of  Greek  Fire  can  tell. 


Of  this  some  skins  shall  show  full  many  a  score- 
Many  behindj  and  perhaps  some  few  before.       ; 


And  when  from  weariness  they've  ceated  to*  fight. 
Some  modem  Homer  this,  perchance,  shall  write. 

6. 
Of  Russian  leather,  this  will  soon  be  made. 
And  not  of  Turkey  carpets,  I'm  afraid. 

Erratum. — From  some  mistaken  motive  of  delicacy,  and 
out  of  an  over-chivalrous  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  print  the  real  answer  to  the 
Enigma  in  our  87th  number,  which  is  *'  Indigestion,"  not  as 
euphemistically  expressed,  '^  Overloading." 


THE    TOMAHAWK: 

A   SATURDAY   JOURNAL    OF    SATIRE. 
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LONDON,    JANUARY    23.     1869. 


[PRIC«  TWOP«NCfc 


TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  DA  Y. 


My  Dear  Good  Young  Man, — Because  my  name  U 
Tomahawk,  and  because  it  is  kaown  that  I  wield  a  hatchet 
with  a  very  sharp  edge,  yoj  must  not  imigine  that  I  am  always 
employed  in  slashing  and  crashing.  True  it  is  that  I  am  very 
fond  of  exposing  shams  and  waging  war  to  the  knife  with  all 
that  I  consider  unfair,  cruel,  or  ridiculous.  But  then  if  I  de- 
light in  this  conduct,  it  pleases  me  no  less  to  ht  able  to  praise 
whatever  I  may  consider  deserving  of  comnsndation. 

Now  I  am  not  going  into  ecstacies  about  your  many  virtues — 
you  would  laugh  at  m  2  if  I  did,  as  you  possess  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous— but  I  am  going  to  express  my  conviction  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  you  (I  am  addressing  "men,"  not  "cads") 
arc  a  very  respectable  set  of  human  beings.  You  have  voted 
swearing  low,  and  excessive  slang  "bad  form,"  you  dress 
quietly,  and  can  join  in  a  sensibh  conversation.  In  fact,  you 
are  worthy  of  your  public-school  training,  and  are  no  disgrace 
to  your  university.    So  much  to  the  good. 

If  I  wished  to  find  fault  with  you  I  should  begin  a  lecture 
about  the  sin  of  extravagance  and  the  misery  of  debt.  To  some 
of  you  I  might  recommend  an  early  marriage,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  establishments  at  the  other  side  of  the  Park.  To 
others  I  could  hint  that  cynicism  is  a  proof  of  an  empty  head,  and 
blasphemy  a  sign  of  a  shallow  mind.  When  I  have  said  this  I 
need  add  nothing  to  my  lecture. 

You  are  certainly  much  better  than  your  — ^.  No,  I  will  not 
abuse  your  father,  as  I  know  very  well  that  you  would  possibly 
repay  such  disrespect  by  administering  a  dignified  snubbing. 
1  prefer  to  write  "  uncle."  You  are  very  much  better,  I  say,  than 
your  uncle,  then.  Twenty  years  ago  the  young  man  of  the  day 
was  the  most  offensive  of  cads,  the  biggest  of  blackguards.  Now, 
I  am  happy  to  think,  he  is  (without  being  **  goody  goody  ")  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  an  honest  English  gentleman— fond  of 
athletics,  simple  and  true.  His  uncle  was  a  snob  par  excellence. 
His  greatest  idea  of  fun  was  the  destruction  of  a  knocker  ;  his 
loftiest  notion  of  happiness  a  drunken  revel  in  the  Haymarket. 
His  nephew,  on  the  contrary,  regards  bell-ringing  as  "caddish," 
and  the  Haymarket  as  a  place  for  low  shop  boys  and  beery  city 
clerks.  Indeed,  the  last  twenty  years  has  seen  a  great  change 
for  the  better. 

In  spite  of  this  happy  alteration,  our  certainly  clever  con- 
temporary the  Daily  Telegraph  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
throw  open  its  columns  to  the  crude  ideas  and  questionable 
grammar  of  correspondents  evidently  belonging  to  the  lower 
ten  million.  "Toms,"  and  "Franks,"  and  "Sams,"  have  been 
allowed  to  air  their  grievances  and  to  strut  about  in  borrowed 


plumes.  If  I  had  only  looked  at  the  perorations  of  these 
epistles,  I  should  have  imagined  at  once  that  they  emanated 
from  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy— that  they  had  been  written 
by  Dukes'  sons  for  the  delight  of  Marquises  !  Unfortunately  for 
the  writers,  I  was  lured  into  reading  the  whole  of  their  notes, 
and  then,  indeed,  were  my  eyes  opened  Instead  of  nobility 
I  only  found  vulgarity— in  the  place  of  gentlemanly  candour  and 
sense— I  discovered  "caddism,"  fraud,  and  tomfoolery.  Need 
I  say,  my  very  dear  good  young  man,  I  was  disgusted  ? 

You  see  I  have  no  objection  to  Bloggs,  the  butcher,  as  a 
man— I  believe  he  is  a  most  excellent  fellow  in  his  own  house 
—but  still,  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  introduce  him  to  my 
daughters.  You  can  imagine,  then,  my  disgust  at  finding 
Bloggs,  jun.  (a  butcher,  too,  but  nolsxL  excellent  fellow  in  his  own 
house),  daring  to  claim  for  himself  the  title  of  English  Gentle- 
man I  In  years  gone  by  there  were  sumptuary  laws  to  keep  class 
divided  from  class.  We  don't  want  that  kind  of  thing  now-a- 
days,  but  we  do  require  some  weapon  with  which  to  meet  ^.nd 
conquer  rampant  "  snobbism."  Thackeray  fought  a  noble  fight, 
and  gained  a  grand  victory,  ten  years  ago ;  but  the  great  Master 
has  passed  away,  and  the  "  snobs"  are  once  more  plucking  up 
courage  and  showing  to  the  front.  I  can  paint  to  myself 
Thackeray's  scornful  mirth  at  reading  such  letters  as  those  that 
appeared  in  the  Telegraphs  of  last  week.  I  can  fancy  his  smile 
at  "Tom's"  "slang"  and  boast  of  gentle  blood,  at  "Sam's" 
horrid  vulgarity  and  claim  to  education — at  Harrow ! 

Who  are  these  men,  you  will  say,  who  thus  dare  to  claim  your 
title  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Most  probably  the  sons  of  small  green- 
grocers who  have  crept  into  a  city  office,  and,  blinded  by  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  ^150  a-ycar,  have  wandered  into  extrava- 
gance and  debauchery.  These  wretched  cads  dress  "at" 
Vance,  and  take  their  notion  of  the  "  perfect  gentleman  "  from 
the  "Great"  Somebody  else.  But  there,  if  you  want  to  see 
portraits  of  the  fellows  who  have  been  writing  to  the  Telegraph, 
look  at  my  Cartoon  this  week,  and  your  curiosity  will  be 
gratified.  On  one  side  the  "  Music-hall  Sno>  "—the  slang>', 
low-born,  ill-bred  cad,  who  haunts  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
London  Pavilion.  On  the  other,  the  "  Goody  good  sneak," 
quite  as  disgusting  (with  his  unhealthy  face  and  dirty  hands) 
as  his  half  brother.  And  these  two  fellows  have  the  audacity 
to  claim  the  title  of  "  The  Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Day." 

Laugh,  my  dear  young  friend.  I  pray  you  laugh !  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  thing  is  too  ridiculous.  You  may  be  extra va- 
.tfant  and  foolish,  but,  hang  it  all,  you  are  an  EngUsh  gentle- 
man, and  not  a  Cockney  cadi 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Tomahawk. 


THE      TOyfAlfAWK, 


[y.muay  23    18O9. 


SOMETIIfNG  ROTTEN  IN  FRANCE. 


We  publish  a  scries  of  letteis  emanating  from  distinguished 
Frenchmen  who  have  taken  courage  after  the  brilliant  example  \ 
of  the  ex-Procureur  Imperial  of  Toulouse,  and,  fatigued  with  j 
the  glaring  disorders  reigning  in  all  the  official  depaitments  of 
the  existing  Government,  have  sent  in  their  resign  \tions  without 
further  delay. 

To  His  Excellency ,  Minislre  de  la  Guerre, 

Sir, — Having  received  orders  to  prosecute  a  court-martial 

against  the  Lieutenant ,  known  to  be  brother  of  M. , 

editor  of  the  opposition  journil  LIdie  du  yonr^  Utely  con- 
demned to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  4.ood  francs  fine  for 
exciting  hatred  against  the  Government,  I  beg  leave  to  reply, 
that,  as  an  officer  and  gentleman,  I  find  it  totally  contrary  to  my 
ideas  of  honour  to  trump  up  a  charge  against  auy  member  of 
my  regiment,  be  his  opinions  what  they  may  ;  and  must  tlierc- 
forc,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  I  love  to 
serve  in  all  honour  and  fidelity,  rtfusc  to  preside  at  any  such 
court  wjjile  I  am  able  to  sign  myself,  with  respectful  con- 
sideration, 

,  Colonel  of  the  soolh  Regiment  of  the  Line. 


To  Monsieur  le  Comie  de  Niruw^rkerke^   Guardian  of  the 
Country's  Treasures, 

Sir, — .\s  principal  custodian,  under  yourself,  of  the  various 
galleries  of  art  treasures  in  France,  \  can  no  longer  be  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  offensive  disrespect  for  your  trust,  which  is  at 
present  playing  havoc  with  the  fine  collections  placed  in  our 
charge.  You,  Sir,  appeared  at  the  Duchesse  de  Ch^hut's  ball 
last  week  disguised  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  suits  of  Damas- 
cened armours  which  exists.  That  suit  was  taken  from  a  case 
in  the  Louvre,  and  may  have  been  more  or  kss  damaged  in 
the  cotillon  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  But,  whether  deteriorated 
or  not,  it  was  no  more  your*s  to  make  use  of  for  your  own  pri- 
vate caprice  than  it  was  Jacqurs  Bonhomme's  from  the  quarticr 
Si,  Antoine,  Such  a  proceeding  was  a  breach  of  trust,  and  you 
must  be  aware  that  were  I  to  give  my  adherence  to  such  a  dis- 
orderly use  of  the  national  collections,  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
my  post  of  confidence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  pictures,  by  old  m  isters,  pictures 
which  are  perhaps  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  perhaps  invaluable 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  their  equal,  are  at  present 
missing  from  their  accustomed  places  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  I  have  every  reason  for  knowing  whose  walls  these 
treasures  are  at  present  adorning,  and,  without  mentioning 
name,  I  must  endorse  my  urgent  protest  against  such  insolent 
disregard  for  the  people  of  France,  whose  children  are  the 
inheritors  of  all  her  artistic  wealth  as  much,  nay  more,  than 
the  descendants  of  any  Royal  house  whatever.  1  have  there- 
fore the  honour  to  apply  for  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation 
as  custodian  of  the  Imperial  galleries,  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  abuses  being  totally  contrary  to  my  notions  of  order 
and  management 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.,  &c., 

,  Custodian  of  Imperial  Treasures. 


.  To  His  Excellence  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Sir, — It  is  true  I  am  editor  of  the  most  influential  Govern- 
ment journal  at  present  conducted  in  the  French  capital.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  intelligence  and  power 
exhibited  on  all  occasions  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  whom 
Heaven  preserve.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  true  that  I  have  been 
gifted  with  a  mind  which  can  prove  that  I  advance  in  writing 
with  a  force  of  logic  and  energy  of  expression  not  always 
found  among  literary  men.  But,  Sir,  my  education  was  so 
nurtured,  or  perhaps,  you  will  suggest  so  neglected,  that  I  was 
brought  up  to  look  upon  a  lie  as  the  most  repulsive  reptile  that 
immorality  could  breed,  or  diplomacy  pamper.  A  lie  has  been 
to  my  childish  reasoning  what  a  serpent  is  to  a  woman,  a  thing 
to  loathe  and  to  avoid,  even  if  it  forced  me  to  leave  the  road 
which  led  to  fame  and  luxury,  and  take  the  side  path  which 
only  kept  honour  in  view  without  regard  for  ease  or  promotion. 
You  have  asked  me  to  put  my  name  to  a  series  of  articles, 
attributing  some  of  the  most  abhorrent  vices  and  detestable 
motives  possible,  to  Monsieur ,  the  popular  writer  of 


the  favourite  brochure  entitled  "  La  Moustique  :^  a  writer  who, 
however  bitter  his  hatred  for  the  Government,  and  regrettable 
his  revolutionary  instinct,  is  a  man  of  the  purest  conduct  and 
most  irreproachable  character.  Rather  than  asperse  the  name 
of  that  man,  I  would  lose  my  own  reputation  as  editor  of  the 

,  but  not  as  a  lover  ol  truth  and  honesty.     I  beg  to 

foi  ward  my  demission. 

Receive  my  consideration,  the  most  distinguished. 

,  Editomn- Chief  of  the . 


SONG  OF  THE  DYEING  WRECK. 


Young  ladies  of  the  period, 

Pray  listen  all  to  me, 
Who  old  am  and  a  cripple 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  ; 
With  a  once  strong  constitution, 

And  only  ten  years  wed. 
Have  been  ruined  prematurely 

By  acetate  of  lead. 

I  or.ce  was  very  lovely — 

At  least  so  folks  averred — 
And  as  free  from  ache  or  ailment 

As  any  bee  or  bird  ; 
But  now  I  shrink  and  quiver 

In  every  nerve  and  limb  ; 
My  sense  of  smell  is  vanished, 

And  my  eyes  are  sore  and  dim. 

For  I  would  not  rest  contented 

With  the  graces  Nature  gave, 
But  to  Fashion's  last  enactments 

Became  a  thorough  slave  ; 
I  would  not  think  that  beauty 

From  the  hand  of  Heaven  drop's. 
But  believed  it  must  be  purchased 

In  boxes  at  the  shops. 

My  hair  in  g^oss  and  colour 

Was  like  the  raven's  wing. 
When  suddenly  fair  tresses 

Became  the  proper  thing. 
At  once  I  bought  a  bottle. 

Like  everybody  owned. 
And  before  a  week  was  over 

I  was  a  pleasing  blonde. 

But  scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth 

Or  so  departed,  ere 
It  no  longer  was  the  fashion 

As  Saxons  to  be  fair. 
It  was  all  the  rage  in  London 

To  have  one's  tresses  gold. 
And  soon  1  learned  the  place  where 

Was  Auricomus  sold. 

A  pink  and  white  complexion 

Was  o*er  my  features  shed  ; 
But  like  a  country  cousin 

I  looked,  the  people  said. 
I  lacked  the  air  distingui 

That  urban  pallor  snows — 
So  I  bought  some  piste  and  brushes. 

And  blotted  out  the  rose. 

I  tinted,  too,  my  eyebrows. 

And  painted  o'er  my  lips  ; 
I  also  dyed  my  lashes. 

And  touched  my  finger-tips. 
I  wore  false  ears  and  something 

1  better  had  not  name  ; 
But,  in  a  word,  I  carried 

A  very  curious  frame. 

And  now  my  lips  are  blistered, 
My  cheeks  are  deadly  white, 
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And  I  can  see  too  plainly 
1  am  a  shocking  frtghc. 

That  I  can  see,  but  other 
Things  can  I  see  no  more  ; 

For,  as  I  said  at  starting, 
My  eyes  are  dim  and  sore. 

My  teeth  are  loose  or  aching, 

And  everything  tastes  queer ; 
I  have  a  constant  rumble 

And  singing  in  my  ear. 
My  eyebrows  and  my  lashes 

Are  dying  at  the  rpot, 
And  on  my  head,  once  glossy, 

I'm  bald  as  any  coot. 

The  doctors  say  I'm  poisoned 

In  every  pore  and  vein, 
And  that,  indeed,  I  never 

Shall  be  myself  again. 
My  bottles  they  have  broken, 

And  now,  Crom  brow  to  neck, 
To  speak  of  nothing  further, 

I  am  a  perfect  wreck. 

Thi«  is  my  dismal  story, 

Which  (  have  truly  told. 
That  you  may  know  that  beauty 

Is  neither  bought  nor  sold  ; 
That  comt  liness  and  graces 

Djth  only  Nature  give  ; 
And  that  perpetual  dyeing 

Is  not  the  way  to  live. 


A  CASE  FOR  THE  SNUFFEJ^S, 


Wc  are  hearing  on  all  sides  just  now  a  good  deal  about 
Greece,  so  much,  in  fact,  th  it  we,  probably  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  others  of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  have  referred 
to  our  volume  of  statistics  with  the  view  of  **  getting  it  up." 
With  the  Conference  before  us  and  the  recent  bombast  of  the 
classically-named  gentleman  who  was  to  have  represented  the 
Athenian  Government  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  confess  to 
having  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  relief  and  surprise  on  coming 
across  a  few  actual  facts  about  this  new  disturber  of  European 
peace. 

Let  us  go  through  one  or  two  methodically,  and,  if  we  can, 
seriously.  Let  us  take  the  population  first.  Greece,  then,  is  a 
"maritime  country  and  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Europe,  &c, 
&c.,  &c.,  containing,  including  the  Ionian  Islands,  a  population 
of*'— now  for  it  - 

"  ^343»293  inkabiiants,'' 

or  not  quite  half  the  population  of  London.  Proceeding  to  the 
revenue,  we  find  that  it  amounts  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
/ 1, 1 53,295,  or  about  twice  the  sum  raised  in  this  country 
annually  by  the  snufT  and  tobacco  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  estimated  expenditure  we  would  rather 
not  commit  ourselves  ;  but  as  it  is  set  down  at  a  trifle  under 
the  above  modest  figure,  we  may  conclude,  judging  from  our 
past  experience  of  Greek  financial  matters,  that  ;^2,ooo,ooo 
might  cover  it.  As  ta  the  imports  and  exports,  their  total 
value  is  less  than  that  shown  by  rortugal ;  while,  if  we  come  to 
the  figures  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  departments, 
the  whole  thing  reads  more  like  an  ofHcial  list  of  the  time- 
honoured  Astley*s  forces  than  anything  else.  In  short,  Greece, 
as  a  power  in  Europe,  is  merely,  if  it  is  anything,  a  burlesque ^//r 
eisiinpic  of  what  it  apes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  teasonable  thing 
to  express  surprise  at  the  tremendous  bluster  that  has  recently 
reached  us  through  telegraphic  messages  and  foreign  corres- 
pondence from  the  east  of  Europe.  The  Greek  question, 
associated  as  it  is  with  what  is  Attic,  may  be  said  not  so 
much  to  be  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  as  a  whirlwind  in  a  salt-cellar. 
Now  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  liberal  thing  to  cry  up  the  Greek  in 
his  quarrel  with  the  Turk,  but  there  is  no  popular  supposition 
that  is  based  on  a  more  radical  error  or  on  a  greater  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Hitherto,  in  almost  every 
point,  the  gingerbread  and  insolvent  Government,  that,  under 


the  mismanagement  of  a  boy  king,  swaggers  about,  and  talks 
big  things  of  Crete,  has  been  entirely  in  the  wrong.  The  Turk 
is  the  man  who  ought  to  feel  aggrieved,  and,  feelmg  so,  com- 
mand the  sympathies  of  liberal  and  enlightened  Europe.  Not 
only  is  the  Sultan  in  the  right,  but  he  rules  a  powerful  Empire 
of  37,ooo,ocx>  souls,  commands  an  army  of  over  500,000  well 
equipped  troops,  and  has  resources  at  his  back  that  well  might 
make  even  an  influential  Western  power  pause  before  it  made  its 
choice  for  war.  It  is  in  the  face  of  such  odds  as  these  that  the 
most  insignificant  of  European  States  is  allowed  to  get  on  stilts, 
make  use  of  threatening  and  offensive  epithets,  violate  all  inter- 
national law,  and  jeopardize  the  public  peace.  If  we  can  con- 
ceive the  Isle  of  Wight  invading  Hampshire,  and  declaring 
war  against  the  British  empire,  we  have  some  sort  of  picture  of 
what  is  now  in  progress  in  the  East.  Things  look  black  when 
any  mischievous  and  incorrigible  boy  gets  hold  of  gunpowder 
and  half  blows  up  his  nursery.  But,  there  is  a  method  of  stop- 
ping fun  like  this,  a  method  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  as 
yet  neglected  in  this  case.  Still  occasion  may  arise,  and  then 
we  hope  it  may  be  used  unsparingly.  Little  and  bad  Govern- 
ments, like  little  and  bad  boys,  require  the  birch. 


THE  NIGGER  IN  THE  ABSTRACT. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Scotch  young  lady  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  lov^e  "  in  the  abstract."  The  love  of  American 
northerners  for  the  negro  appears  to  be  of  that  limited  character. 
Louisiana  has  just  chosen  a  black  man,  called  Menard,  as  one 
of  its  representatives  in  Congress,  and  we  are  told  that  his  ap- 
pearance is  *'  most  elegant."  In  spite  of  these  personal  advan- 
tages, however,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in  favour  with 
the  other  legislators.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  "  contempt" 
with  which  he  is  treated  by  his  fellow  Congressmen.  It  is  plain 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  declare  negroes  equal  with  white  men, 
when  doing  so  will  ruin  millions  of  people  whom  you  hate— not 
that  we  at  all  approve  of  slavery,  we  are  now  treating  only  of 
motives—  but  quite  another  to  make  a  praaical  acknowledgment 
of  that  equality  when  Sambo  nudges  your  elbow  and  breathes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  same  room.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  a  more  complete  and  suggestive  illustration  of  the  fact 
how  very  much  the  vague  sentiment  of  our  age  has  outrun  its 
genuine  and  definite  good  feeling,  and  how  very  little  the  bun- 
combe of  the  platform  represents  the  private  feelings  of  the 
hearth.  To  harangue  about  a  man  being  your  equal  and  then 
to  cut  him  as  an  inferior  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  is  th. 
mark,  not  only  of  a  supercdious  despot,  but  ot  a  canting  hypo- 
crite as  well  Nor  are  these  remarks  intended  exclusively  fui 
our  American  cousins.  Tney  will  do  equally  well  for  honu 
consumption.  We  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  fint- 
"  Liberal "  gentlemen  who  have  wormed  their  way  into  Parlia- 
ment by  dint  of  money  and  fulsome  adulation  of  the  **  honcM 
mechanic,"  and  the  "brave  working  man,"  would  show  an\ 
appreciation  of  this  honesty  and  bravery  if  they  were  submiittii 
to  a  .practical  test.  For  our  part,  if  men  do  think  each  othti 
unequal,  we  would  infinitely  prefer  their  saying  so  to  their  in- 
dulging in  lies,  which  disappoint  others,  disgrace  themselves, 
and  make  thoughtful  spectators  uncomfortably  cynical. 


THE    HEIGHT    OF    IMPUDENCE    AND 
INCONSISTENCY, 

A  STATUE  is  to  be  erected  at  Miramar  to  commemorate  the 
vittucs,  gallantry,  and  fate  of  Maximilian  of  Mexico.  Five 
thousand  francs  have  been  subscribed  towards  it  by — Napoleon 
111,  Nothing  like  audacity.  When  you  have  ruined  and  mui- 
dered  a  man  for  your  own  convenience,  all  you  have  to  do,  it 
would  seem,  in  order  to  clear,  and,  indeed,  exalt,  yourself,  is  to 
exalt  your  victim.  But  surely  it  is  strangely  inconsisitent  for  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  subscribe  to  a  statue  of  Maximilian, 
one  of  his  victims,  and  yet  not  to  permit  himself,  or  even  any- 
body else,  to  subscribe  to  that  of  Baudin,  another  of  them. 


One  for  Planche.  —  Since  the  beautiful  collection  of 
armour  has  been  located  at  Kensington,  the  cabbies  know  the 
museum  as  "  South  Meyricka." 
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LONDON,  JANUARY  21,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 


There  is  no  Court  news  of  any  importance  this  week,  except 
that  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright  has  visited  Darlington. 
The  Town  Council  wanted  to  serenade  him  with  a  beautiful 
refrain, 

He  is  the  darling  of  our  hearts, 
And  he  lives  in  Downing  alley. 
Bui  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  declined  the  honour, 
saying  that  he  wished  his  visit  to  be  private.    Alas  !  a  man 
cannot  be  an  officer  and  private  too. 


Two  important  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  last 
week :  one,  that  the  French  will  not  allow  of  any  play  being 
acted  in  which  there  is  not  a  perfectly  virtuous  young  lady,  on 
whose  reputation  there  never  rests  any  stain ;  the  other,  that 
the  English  stage  is  not  the  home  even  of  ideal  virtue,  and 
that  the  shorter  the  dresses  the  larger  the  profits.  Many 
people  are  asking,  what  we  once  asked,  why  well-disposed 
managers  and  manageresses  will  continue  to  receive  money 
from  notorious  courtesans,  who  are  utterly  innocent  of  any 
power  of  acting,  even  propriety,  to  appear  on  the  stage  and 
advertise  their  attractions. 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Greek  members  of  Parliament,  having  been  convened 
to  vote  the  Athenian  Treasury  a  forced  loan  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion drachmas,  or  about  four  million  sterling,  have  voted  them- 
selves fifteen  hundred  drachmas  each  out  of  it.  The  resem- 
blance between  this  admirable  stroke  of  patriotic  business  and 
the  doings  of  Congressional  legislators  in  the  United  States, 
to  say  ndthing  of  the  pecuniary  scandals  surrounding  our 
would-be  Reformers  at  home,  points  to  the  coming  millennium, 
when,  with  universal  suffrage  and  paid  M.P.'s,  nobody  ;ieea 
steal  or  starve  who  condescends  to  be  a  politician; 


AN  ILL-CONDITIONED  fENKINS 

The  greed  for  chatter  regarding  the  affairs  of  poor  Lord 
Hastings  is  still  as  rampant  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
sort  of  excuse  for  the  insertion  of  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
while  the  sale  of  his  Lordship's  library  was  progressing,  for  the 
collection  contained  some  scarce  works,  the  whereabouts  of 
which  might  have  been  matters  of  public  interest.  But  what 
can  be  urged  in  justification  of  the  insertion  of  the  following 
sentences  which  appear  in  the  colunms  of  a  contemporary 
under  the  heading  of  "  Sale  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings*s 
Property"? 

Lots  :  373-86.  Twenty-eight  large  and  very  fine  damask  tablecloths, 
and  fifteen  smaller  ditto  ;  ;£'270  (Garbonetti  and  others).  397-408. 
Ti^enty-six  pairs  of  fine  large  linen  sheets  ;  £1^  (Colonel  Bulke  and 
others).  409-12.  Twenty  pairs  of  twill  sheets  ;  £2!^  (Smith).  413-14. 
Ten  pairs  linen  and  twill  sheets  ;  £\6  (Garbonetti).  415-29.  Fifty 
pairs  of  linen  sheets  ;  £  100  (Smith  and  others). 

What  abominably  uninteresting  rubbish  to  put  into  a  news- 
paper !  If  towels,  and  table-cloths,  and  linen  sheets  have  been 
brought  to  the  hanmier,  of  what  interest  can  it  be  to  anyone  ? 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  affairs  of  the  late  Lord  Hastings 
were  very  much  involved  ;  but  no  one  cares  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  crisis  which  has  come  at  last  The  insertion  of  such 
twaddle  is  in  execrable  taste,  and  disgraces  the  columns  of  the 
journal  in  which  it  appears. 


THE  MUSICAL  FITCH 


Break,  break,  break, 

O  voice  ! — let  me  turge  thy  plea  ! — 
O  lower  the  Pitch,  lest  utter 

Despair  be  the  end  of  me ! 

'Tis  well  for  the  fiddles  to  squeak. 
The  bassoon  to  grunt  in  its  play  : 

'Twere  well  had  I  lungs  of  brass. 

Or  that  nothing  but  strings  gave  way ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

O  voice  !  I  must  urge  thy  plea, 
For  the  tender  skin  of  my  larynx  is  torn, 

And  I  fail  in  my  upper  G  ! 


GENERAL  BOOM  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 


Mr.  Cardwell  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  office  with 
unwonted  energy.  Not  content  to  transact  his  business  in  a 
quiet  room  in  Pall  Mall,  he  has  made  a  semi-military  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  stations  within  easy  distance  of  town.  The 
other  day  he  found  his  way  to  Woolwich,  where  he  personally 
inspected  everything  and  everybody  in  the  place  ;  and  last  week 
his  military  ardour  actually  carried  him  off  to  Aldershot,  when, 
moimted  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  as  many  generals  and 
staff  officers  as  could  be  got  together  on  a  short  notice,  he  held 
a  regular  review  of  the  troops  in  camp. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  patriotism  is  taking  him  a  little 
out  of  his  line.  Mr.  Childers  might  as  well  take  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  or  Mr.  Lowe  might  quite  as  reason- 
ably spend  his  days  in  superintending  the  coinage  of  money 
at  the  Mint.  Surely  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  can  find 
sufficient  employment  within  the  four  walls  of  his  "office" 
without  wasting  his  time  in  gadding  about  the  country  in  the 
character  of  an  amateur  Field-Marshal,  to  the  irritation  of  real 
soldiers,  who  feel  the  absurdity  of  a  civilian  aping  the  cocked 
hat  simply  on  the  strength  of  his  having  the  power  as  Secretary 
of  State  to  do  what  he  likes. 


Worth  and  Worthy.— The  worth  of  a  dress  now-a-days 
is  settled  to  a  lady*s  mind  by  the  question,  Is  the  dress  of 
Worth  ?  or  of  a  merely  ordinary  dressmaker's  ?  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  certainly  worthless. 
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''DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PRIGSr 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE, 

By  Author  o' **Picquet." 

[Note.  —The  author  of  this  very  original  and  striking  tale  begs  to  offer 
his  hand  to  the  young  writer  of  the  remarkable  (I)  novel  now  pub- 
lishing in  Britannia^  and  to  assure  him  that  he  forgives  him  from 
his  heart  for  having  so  rudely  anticipated  him.  However,  since 
Mr.  k  Beckett  (so  he  calls  himself)  can  only  publish  his  novel 
monthly,  the  author  of  the  original  feels  that  he  has  the  advantj^e, 
as  he  can  publish  his  weekly.  If  Mr.  i  Beckett  chooses  to  feel 
offended  at  the  plain  spokenness  of  the  Author  o'  "  Picquet,"  this  is 
a  free  country,  and  he  can.  If  he  chooses  to  bring  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  genius  who  pens  these  lines,  let  him  !  The  genius 
keeps  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  all  ready  copied  out,  and  im- 
mediately Mr.  k  Beckett  commences  hts  action  the  genius  will 
forward  that  declaration  to  the  proper  quarter.  A  liarmless  career 
of  litigation  lies  before  Mr.  k  B.  if  he  chooses  to  pursue  it ;  but, 
considering  the  above  facts,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  profitable 
one ;  the  genius,  &c.,  stands  undaunted  on  his  rights,  and  defies 
the  odious  power  of  comparisons.  If  the  public  don't  think  the 
original  far  better  than  Mr.  Arthur  k  Beckett's  servile  copy  of  it, 
why  the  public  must  be  a  bigger  fool  than  those  who  cater  for  its 
amusement  consider  it.  \'erbum  personale  is  enough  for  a  lame 
horse.] 

A  Legacy  with  a  VfiNGEANCE. 
CHAPTER    I. 

IN     OR     NEAR     THE     UNDERTAKER'S. 

Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
How  jolly  are  we  I 

Old  Song  (may  be  had  of  the  Author). 

The  morning  of  a  cold  winter's  day !  The  flakes  of  snow 
have  pattered  down  on  many  a  league  of  pavement ;  they  have 
fellen  on  the  area  railing  which  sSford  but  a  scanty  support 
to  the  tender  and  slightly  torpid  policeman  ;  they  have  palpi- 
tated on  the  warm  tmcovcrea  head  of  the  blucher  boy  ;  have 
whitened  the  black  face  of  many  an  honest  old  chimney  ;  have 
played  pitch  and  toss  with  many  a  shady  character  in  the  quiet 
slums  of  Whitechapel. 

With  your  kind  permission,  ladies  and  gentlemen  (for  this 
occasion  only),  we  will  attend  upon  the  snow  flakes  in  capacity 
of  moralist  in  general,  and  maunderer  in  particular. 

Mr.  Craper  Mute  is  an  tmdertaker.  Mr.  Craper  Mute  fur- 
nishes and  attends  funerals,  with  his  satellites.  Very  like 
Saturn  is  Mr.  Craper  Mute,  for  he  is  gririP— saturnine— and  he 
has  rings  too — flashy  bigv  rings.  Very  prosperous  is  Mr.  Craper 
Mute,  and  proud,  ay  I  proud  of  the  sable  plumes  that,  on  solemn 
occasions  nod  sacUy  from  the  heads  of  the  sable  horses  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  sable  hearse,  but  now  repose  in  various 
receptacles.  Proud  is  he  of  the  grim  escutcheons  that  hang 
above  his  head,  waiting  for  the  summons  of  Death  to  be  hung 
out  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  auctioneer  with  the  scythe, 
and  the  skull  and  the  hour  glass  has  knocked  down  one  more 
human  lot  Proud  is  he  of  the  festdons  of  crape  which  hang 
like  mourning  groves  around  him.  Mr.  Craper  Mute  is  a 
prosperous  man,  a  respectable  man,  a  proud  man.  And  well  he 
may  be  proud.  Res^der,  humble  reader,  would  not  you  be 
proud,  if  you  had  a  flourishing  business,  some  four  thousand 
pounds  of  good  debts  on  your  books,  and  some  five  thousand 
more  potmds  in  the  bank,  to  say  nothing  of  a  portly  comfortable 
wife,  who  knows  how  to  cook  a  dinner,  only  one  child,  and  a 
grey  venerable  head  \  Ah  !  my  humble  reader,  you  would  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Craper  Mute  had  one  of  his  books  open  before  him,  not  a 
work  of  romance  or  poetry  (he  never  read  anything  but  a  dirge 
or  two,  and  Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride  %  but  a  work  of 
facts  and  figures,  a  large  account  book,  bound  in  green  and  red ! 

Ah !  happy  you,  reader,  if  at  the  end  of  every  year  your 
name  does  not  appear  too  frequently  in  such  books— at  least, 
on  the  debtor  side. 

The  large  book,  bound  in  green  and  red,  lay  open  before  the 
undertaker.  The  page  was  headed,  "Sir  Rupert  Roderick 
Ruth  Rizzio,  Baronet,  in  account  with  Craper  Mute  !  " 

Ah,  me  !  what  a  number  of  entries  on  the  debtor  side  (Sir 
Rupert's  debtor  side),  and  none  on  the  creditor  side  (at  least, 
only  on  Craper  Mute's  creditor  side). 


Such  a  long,  long  bill !  I^Only  one  funeral,  but  an  expensive 
one !  a  costly  one  !  a  handsome  one  !  fi^^ 

Oh,  reader,  shaU  you  and  I  ride  to  our  grave  behind  six 
horses,  or  crawl  there  on  the  backs  of  four  men  f 

A  very  long  bill !  A  very  costly  funeral,  quite  regardless  of 
expense. 

Craper  Mute  even  now  recals  each  part  of  the  ghastly 
pageant,  each  item  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the  undertaking. 

"  Sixteen  coal  black  horses  !  such  beauties  !  twenty  mutes  ! 
three  hundred  yards  of  black  silk !  six  hundred  yards  of  best 
crape !  all  to  drag  a  poor  little  boy  to  the  family  vault !  " 

Turn  over  the  page,  and  there  is  one  item :  "  To  decent 
walking  funeral  of ,  (but  we  must  not  read  the  name,)  ;£3." 

Yes,  so  it  is.  The  heir  of  the  Ruth  Rizzios  must  ride  in  a 
grand  nodding  hearse  to  the  tomb  ;  but  that  poor  woman, 
ah  !  Society,  Society  (I  don't  mean  Mr.  Robertson's  play),  do  you 
think  that  Cerberus  asks  you  how  much  your  undert^er's  bill 
is  ?    I  don't  :  no  !  smug,  beautiful,  painted  Society,  I  do  not 

"  That  was  a  strange  aflair,  a  very  strange  affair  1 "  muttered 
Craper  Mute.  The  baronet  paid  the  bill  too,  and  that  was 
stranger. 

Who  was  she,  ah  I  inquisitive  but  amiable  reader,  who  was 
she? 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  BARONET  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

He  raised  aloft  his  bloody  hand, 
And  he  cried,  **  Oh  proud  my  race  !  " 

Then  the  cobbler  said,  **  I  mend  your  shoes, 
But  I  cannot  mend  your  pace." 

The  Ballad  of  Boots. 

Sir  Rupert  Roderick  Ruth  Rizzio,  Baronet,  of  Rizzio 
Hall,  was  a  Baronet,  and  no  mistake. 

He  had  not  always  been  a  Baronet,  oh  no  I  he  had  once 
been  a  baby.  Ah  !  we  are  all  babies  sometime  or  other,— just 
as  we  are  ail  in  love  sometime  or  other  ! 

Rupert  Rizzio  had  been  a  student,  not  at  Christ  Church,  but 
at  Christ's  Hospital.  Ah  !  he  was  only  plain  Rupert  Rizzio 
then — ^very  plain. 

The  Rizzios  had  all  worshipped  the  great  Buddha,  but 
Rupert  was  a  convert ;  in  fact,  he  had  distant  hopes  one  day  of 
being  a  parish  clerk.    But  it  was  not  to  be. 

The  nfty-seven  cousins  who  stood  in  various  removes  be- 
tween him  and  fortune  were  at  last  removed  altogether  by 
cholera  morbus^  and  Rupert  Rizzio  was  Sir  Rupert.  He  added 
Roderick  Ruth  to  his  name  to  give  himself  dignity. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  and  much  to  Sir  Rupert's 
credit ;  but  when  he  came  in  to  the  Baronetcy  and  the  fine 
property  of  Rizzio  Hall,  he  still  remained  a  Protestant,  and  did 
not  revert  to  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

You  see  Polygamy  has  its  disadvantages,  especially  in  this 
age  ^i  fichus  and  chignons^  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame 
Rachel. 

Polygamy  is  expensive. 

It  is  also  dangerous ;  at  least  to  some.  Wives  sometimes 
scratch  their  husbands'  eyes  out,  especially  when  they  are  three 
to  one. 

Sir  Rupert  knew  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  old  religion, 
so  having  changed  once,  he  changed  for  good  and  all,  or  for  bad 
and  all, — which  of  us  knows,  reader  \  Vet  he  had  no  chance 
of  being  a  parish  clerk  now,  so  his  conversion  was  disinterested 
— very  disinterested. 

Sir  Rupert  married  a  rich  wife  ;  not  very  beautiful,  but  still 
passing  fair — at  least  sh^  passed  for  fair  when  she  was  made 
up  for  the  part 

Lady  Rizzio  did  not  paint ;  oh  no !  She  did  not  enamel 
(except  her  teeth) ;  oh  no ! 

But,  don't  tell  anyone,  please,  dear  reader,  she  was  like  all 
women --a  very  good  piece  of  canvas  to  put  colour  on. 

But  I  must  not  be  so  very  cynical,  I  really  must  not,  else  I 
know  the  dear  reader  will  be  atraid  of  me. 

You  know  the  child  died— the  only  one  they  ever  had  ;  and 
you  know  who  else  died — the  woman  whose  funeral  was  not  very 
expensive.    But  you  don't  know,  who  the  Cobbler  was. 

And,  what's  more,  you  shan't. 


{.To  be  continued  in  our  next, ) 
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THB    TOMAHAWK. 


\January  23, 1869. 


LICENSE   AND   LICENSES. 


W*  have  to  thank  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  a  straightforward 
article  on  the  disgrace  to  a  capital  which  professes  to  repress 
vice  in  sach  a  degrading  exhibition  as  that  known  as  the  Judge 
and  Jury. 

We  ourselves  called  attention  to  this  blot  in  London  Life 
some  months  back,  and  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
see  the  article  in  the  Telegraph  before  the  fact  than  after.  A 
warning  is  always  more  valuable  thin  a  reproof.  But  still  the 
reproof  has  its  value. 

It  certainly  is  a  disgrace  to  London  that  such  an  establish- 
ment should  have  existed  and  found  admirers  enough  to  make 
the  speculation  profitable,  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  abuses 
which  the  new  Folice  Commissioner  will  have  to  put  down.  Mr. 
Knox  is  doing  gcod  service  against  the  Haymarket  Hydra,  but 
there  are  Augean  stables  as  well  which  have  to  be  cleaned  out. 
The  quack  doctors  are  still  allowed  with  impunity  to  put  any 
poison  into  their  livery  for  the  destruction  of  weak  or  cowardly 
victims.  The  anatomical  niuseums  are  still  In  existence,  and 
are  nightly  dragging  into  the  webs  of  their  proprietors  the 
foolish  flies  whose  nerves  are  upset  by  incipient  vice,  and  worked 
upon  by  imposture  and  lies.  The  dirty  old  ruffian  who  sells 
"  the  Confessional"  pamphlet  is  still  plying  his  trade  in  ftont  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Holywdl  street  is  very  slightly  altered 
in  its  character  from  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  no  attempt 
seems  to  be  made  to  make  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  practi- 
cable for  the  respectable  foot-passenger,  male  or  female. 

If  there  mast  be  a  place  where  vice  must  open  her  safety- 
valve  and  sin  flaunt  in  all  its  wickedness,  why  should  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  be  chosen,  a  thoroughfare  which 
conducts  to  the  most  respectable  theatre  (respectable  even  in 
itsduUness)  in  Lxmdon,  and  to  Her  Majesty's  own  Opera  House? 
We  remember,  not  so  long  ago,  coming  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
before  the  opera  was  over,  and  passing  the  long  line  of  carriages 
waiting  to  take  up.  In  one  was  a  young  lady,  who  was  evidently 
expecting  her  friends,  who  would  leave  their  box  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  join  her  at  some  ball  at  midnight.  It  made  me  shudder  as 
a  troop  of  awful  looking  women  went  by,  in  the  flaring  gas- 
light of  a  supper-room,  shouting  their  coarse  humour  to  their 
coarser  companions.  The  young  girl  in  the  carriage  seemed 
to  crouch  up  intoone  corner,  but  she  could  not  stop  her  ears  suflli- 
cientlv  or  shut  her  eyes  on  everything,  and  what  a  step  she 
must  have  made  in  the  social  knowledge  of  her  sex  !  Cannot 
the  police  turn  the  current,  if  they  cannot  stem  the  torrent  t 
Must  our  eyes  and  ears  be  polluted  with  the  sight  of  this  devil's 
market  whenever  we  return  from  any  respectable  place  of 
entertainment  after  a  certain  hour  at  night  ?  Whoever  is  the 
head  of  the  pxilice  will  be  worthy  Of  the  post  If  he  will  do  some- 
thing to  cleanse  this  Angean  stall. 

But  that  is  not  all  It  was  suggested  that  the  songs  sung  in 
Music  Halls,  if  silly,  were  perfectly  harmless.  That  may  be 
true  as  regards  the  published  words,  which  are  generally  (with 
few  exceptions)  so  ineffably  weak  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  be  found  to  write  them  capable  of  stringing 
the  requisite  rhymes  together  ;  but  the  singers, — and  w^  speak 
of  the  two  or  three  individuals  who  are  supposed  to  be  Music 
Hall  stars  by  their  salaries,  though  their  talents  scarcelv  render 
them  up  to  the  mark  of  provincial  clowns,— are  in  the  habit  of 
making  running  comments  on  their  own  verses  in  such  terms 
that  the  most  unsophisticated  must  detect  the  double  meaning, 
while  the  regular  audience  seems  positively  to  enjoy  with  intense 
relish  the  filthy  inuendo  which  is  thrown  out  to  them.  They 
probably  plead  in  extenso  that  it  is  delicately  wrapt  up — about 
as  much  at  the  lady  gymnast  who  is  about  to  take  her  turn 
afterwards  on  the  trapeze. 

We  recommend  this  again  to  the  attention  of  our  new  lictor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating at  least  one  Music  Hall  which  has  completely 
eliniinated  the  comic  singer  from  its  programme. 


ExcKLLENT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  SHILLING.— The  Brilatinia, 
(This  is  not  an  advertisement ! — Ed.  Tom.) 

Dot  and  go  One — There  is  a  romping  dance  called '' Z/i 
Boulan^ire  .•**  the  dance  indulged  in  by  the  joint  company  of 
the  Queen's  Theatre  at  the  end  of  the  drama  of  "  Dot  **  ought 
to  be  called  **  La  Bouchire:' 


OH  WOULD  THAT HED  RETURN r' 


We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  telegrams.  As  we 
have  not  received  them  direct  from  the  India  Office,  and 
moreover  as  they  have  not  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  we  can- 
not vouch  for  their  aatbeotictty,  but  we  think  we  may  safely 
assert  that  should  they  be  forgeries  they  are  excellent  imitations 
of  the  communications  which  have  been  flying  through  the 
wires  between  Her  Majetty's  Government  and  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  elect  :— 

No.  I. 
Duke  o/Argyll^  India  Office^  to  Earl  of  Mayo  ^  Bombay. 

Loodon,  iSth  December,  186S. 
Would  your  lordship  be  good  enough  to  remain  in  Bombay 
pending  my  further  instructions  ? 

No   a. 
Earl  of  Afiiyo^  Bombjy^  to  Duke  of  Argyll^  India  Office, 

Bombay,  2olh  December,  1868. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  obeying  your  grace's  insttuciions. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  mjking  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  organization  of  the  public  departments  in  this 
Presidency.     1  am  not  due  at  Calcutta  for  three  weeks  yet. 

No.  3. 
Duke  of  Argyll^  India  OJice^  to  Earl  of  Mayo ^  Bombay, 

London,  23rd  December,  1868. 
I  am  glad  that  your  lordship  has  made  arrangements  to  delay 
the  dale  of  your  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government.  Pending 
the  commands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  no  doubt  your 
lordship  will  find  ample  and  profitable  employment  in  visaing 
the  beautiful  sceneiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Bombay. 

No.  4, 
Earl  oj  Mayo^  Bombay^  to  Duke  of  Argyll^  India  Offue, 

Bombay,  29th  December,  1868. 
Your  grace  has  misunderstood  me.  My  reason  for  delaying 
my  arrival  in  Calcutta  is  that  I  have  arranged  to  visit  Madras 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  my  new  olfice,  in  order  that  I 
miy  make  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  each  Presidency  placed  under  my  governmenc.  1  leave 
for  Madras  at  .once. 

Na  5» 
Duke  ^f  Argyll^  India  Office^  to  Earl  of  Mayo ^  Madras, 

London,  ist  January,  1869. 
It  was  my  intention  that  your  lordship  should  have  awaited 
the  further  instruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vcrnment  at  Bombay. 
1  am  now  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  not  to  un- 
pack, and  that  you  will  let  me  know  immediately  if  there  is  a 
steam  vessel  at  the  disposal  of  the  Madras  Gjvernment  in 
which  your  lordship  can  go  home. 

Na  6. 
Earl  of  Mayo^  Madrat^  to  Duke  of  Argyll ^  I/.dia  Office, 

Madras,  6th  January,  1869. 
I  have  not  unpacked,  for  all  my  heavy  baggage  is  awaiting 
me  at  Calcutta,  as  are  the  members  of  my  staiT  and  househoM, 
who  are  making  every  preparation  for  my  reception.     There  is 
a  government  vessel  here  which  can  proceed  with  me  to  niy    j 
new  home.     I   shall  leave  for  Calcutta  to-morrow,  unless   1    | 
receive  counter  instructions  from  your  grace. 

No.  7. 
Duhe  of  Argyll,  India  Office^  to  Earl  of  Mayo,  Madras, 

London,  81  h  January,  1869. 
I  suppo  e  there  is  no  help  for  it.    Go  to  Calcutta  when  you 
like,  and  be  —  .* 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  WEEK,'-ONCE  MORE, 

Why  is  the  present  House  of  Commons  like  a  lobster  ? 
\st  Prise, — ^;£  1,000,000,000,000. 
7.nd    „      — 4id. 

3r//    „      —A  new  song,  entitled  The  Maniac's  Doom, 
^th     „      —A  ticket  to  the  St.  George's  Theatre. 


•  Here  occtin  a  word  of  apparently  six  letters,  which  It  is  Impossible  to  decipher.  We  shoul'l 
assume  the  word  t»  be  "  \'iccroy  "  la  word  of  seven  letters),  If  it  did  not  unmistakably  bc^iu 
awl  end  wtth  a  "  \},*'    Probably  It  is  a  Sanscrit  term  for  Governor-GeneraL 


7m^iiry2},  1867] 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 


The  witnesses  in  this  iaterestiag  enq'tirjr  hiving  all  been 
iximined,  Mr.  T.  VV.  Robertson  said  he  wished,  before  the 
Tomahawkers  retired  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  their 
report,  to  make  a  statement.  He  had  heard  that  another  ver- 
sion of  his  new  Haymarket  piece  had  been  freely  circulated. 
This  version  was  not  from  his  pen,  and  he  thought  it  only  fair 
that  it  should  be  read  out  in  the  Office,  that  he  might  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  repudiating  it  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  possible. — A^ter  a  sl-ght  deliberation  wiih  his 
co'ifrhesy  the  Editor  ordered  that  the  version  in  question  be 
read  forthwith.    It  ran  as  f jilows  : — 

HOME. 
The  Suppressed  Edition. 
Scene— /f  mydern  sta^e  dmwinj^room.     Ufihohiery  C     Up- 
holstery L,     Upholstery   R,     Upholsttry  winding  away  in 
distance  L,  C,  and  R,    In /jr^ground  UphoLtery  discovered 
L  C,  and  R  C, 

Enter  Lucy  and  a  Very  Young  GsntlemtK. 
Lucy. — It  seems  odl,  I  daresay,  that  we  are  going  to  get 
m  irried,  b*it  never  mind  what  people  say. 

ViCRY  YouMG  Gentleman.— I  won't— but  bok  at  the 
upholstery.     Isn't  that  like  real  life  7 

Lucy. — Nature  itself!  but  we  must  be  true  to  it  as  well. 
Go  and  tumble  off  a  garden  wall  again  at  once.  {Ent4r  Colon  el 
White.)    Good  (gracious  ! 

CoLONtL  White.— Don't  you  know  me?    I'm  your  long 
lost  eccentric  brother,  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and— don't  teU 
ray  father — {dropping  his  vjice)  I'm  a  great  liar  I     You  c  an't 
think  how  I  enjoy  a  good  lie. 
Lucy.— Do  you  T    So  do  we. 

CoL.  W.— Wtll,  then,  let's  fire  away.  {Enter  Old  D^nison.) 
The  very  man!  {Addresses  him.)'  I  am  a  Colonel  in  the 
American  armv  ;  I  came  here  yesterdiy,  1  never  saw  you  in  my 
life,  and  {tells  lies  for  ten  minutes). 

Old  Donison. — Sir,  stay  in  this  house  for  months.  You 
evidently  are  not  particular  about  truth,  but  what  of  that  ?  We 
have  all  s«ts  of  queer  people  here.  I  am  an  old  idiot  I  allow 
a  ruffian,  named  Captain  Mountraffe,  to  smoke  in  my  drawing- 
room,  get  drunk  whenever  he  likes,  order  about  my  servants, 
walk  into  my  wine  cellar,  dress  himself  like  a  Victoi  i  i  villain, 
associate  with  my  daughter,  talk  vile  slang — and  disgrace  my 
name  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  can  I  say  more?  This  is 
"  Horn-,"  a  home  for  incurables.  You  are  welcome.  But  stay, 
you  are  very  much  lil^e  my  long  lost  son,  Mr  Sothern  ! 

Col.  W. — I  an  not  Mr.  Sothern.    {Tells  lies  fur  ten  minutes.) 
Old  D. — Ah!     However,  as  this  U  *' Nome,"  and  we  have 
rather  a  heavy  set,  what  do  you  say  to  a  private  lunch  here  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Mountraffe,  just  before  dinner,  too  ? 

{Enter  MouNTRAFFir.) 
Mountraffe — The  very  thing!  I  can  now  put  on  my 
cracksman's  pot-house  manners,  blackguard  the  old  father,  say 
such  things  about  the  sister  and  her  friend  that  no  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand  it,  smoke,  get  drunk,  and  show  my  cards 
generally  as  the  veriest  ruffian  out  of  Newgate.  And  all  this  to 
the  son.  Fortunately,  he's  such  a  liar  he  won't  mind  it,  but 
suffer  me  to  stay  in  the  house  at  least  three  months  longer.  If 
that  isn't  like  every  day  life  I'd  like  to  know  what  is. 

Col.  W. — I'd  tell  you  if  I  were  not  such  a  liar.  By  the  way, 
your  get  up's  the  sort  of  thing  one  meets  in  nine  drawing-rooms 
out  often.  But  this  is  getting  slow.  Let's  have  a  situation.  TU 
cut  my  father  out  {Does  it!)  And  now  to  bring  the  second 
act  to  an  effective  close.  {Goes  through  two  scenes  with  two 
ladies— one  excellent  one,  over  piano ^  one  indifferent  one,  over- 
done. Is  caught  by  Old  D.,  locked  up  in  the  drawing-room 
with  a  thunder  storm,  visited  by  the  whole  household  through 
the  window.     Tells  more  lies,  is  compromised,  when ) 

{Re-enter  Old  D.,  with  a  rifle,) 
Old  D.— I  have  not  seen  "  Tame  Cats,^  but  as  this  is  every- 
day life,  I  sleep  with  a  loaded  rifle  under  my  pillow,  and  I  have 
brought  down  that  very  young  gentleman  off  the  wall  again. 
And  now,  sir,  as  I  am  a  plain  Englishman,  with  no  nonsense 
whatever  about  me,  and  as  I  am  beginning  to  fency  you  are 

net  over  truthful,  I'll 

Col.  W.— Don't,  I'm  Mr.  Sothern ! 


Old  D.  {mentally^  to  himself), — He's  told  n*c  twenty  gocd 
ones,  but  III  believe  that,  and  we'll  hwc  a  quick  drop;  {(^uick 
drop) 

Mrs.  Pinchbeck.— I'll  go  in  for  damages. 

Mr.  Sothern.— Dr. 

Mrs.  p. — No,  I  won't.  I  have  been  a  very  dangerous  womnn 
hitherto,  but  now  III  show  you  wh4.t  circumstances  and  Mr. 
Robertson  can  effect  together.  Ill  rtform,  shew  the  finest 
qualities  of  character  in  the  piece,  and,  to  leave  the  audience 
perfectly  satisfied  and  happy,  make  my  exit,  followed  by  my 
brother.    There  I    {Does  so ) 

Everybody  sitting  down.— How  nice  to  have  lots  af  up- 
holstery ;  it's  SI  natural  ! 

Old  D. — Now,  Mr.  Sothern,  my  boy,  no  more  lies. 

Mr.  Sothern.— Just  one. 

Lucy.— Oh»  yes !    Just  one  little  one,  do. 

Old  D.— Well,  out  with  it. 

Mr.  Sothern.— //i7w#.' 

Curtain. 

The  TOMAUAWKERS  hiving  listened  attentively  to  the  above, 
the  reading  of  which  appeared  to  create  a  profound  sensation 
in  that  portion  of  the  room  devoted  to  the  public,  retired  for 
deliberation.    Their  report  Is  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  part  of  Mrs.  Pinchbeck,  rather  thankless  in  the  earlier 
scenes  by  reason  of  its  excessively  "st*^"  character,  ad- 
mirably played  towards  the  close  by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish. 
Mr.  Sothern  as  usual  Mr.  Sothern,  but  in  this  instance  not  too 
prominent,  and  therefore  responsible  for  a  most  intelligent  and 
agreeable  performance.  Uphill  work  for  Mr.  Chippendale 
laudably  attempted,  and  downhill  work  for  Mr.  Compton 
conscientiously  floored.  Miss  lone  Barke,  though  her  strong 
point  is  drama,  pleasing  and  lively.  Miss  Caroline  Hill,  lady- 
like and  natural.  Mr.  Robert  Astley,  painstaking  and  promising. 
A  gentlemmin  a  dressing  gown  and  candlestick,  conscientious. 
Mr.  O'Connor  s  scene,  one  of  the  bsst  interiors  ever  put  on  the 
stage. 

General  Summary. — A  clever  piece  well  written,  but  fighting 
against  a  most  questionable  plot. 


PROOF  POSITIVE  a 


The  other  day,  when  the  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  S'jpprcssion  of  bankruptcy  in  the  Civil  Service  was 
exciting  some  attention,  we  had  the  temerity  to  disagree  not 
only  with  their  Lordships,  but  with  the  whole  press.  We  argued 
that  the  be»t  method  of  preventing  bankruptcy  amongst  Civil 
Servants  was  by  loosening  instead  of  tightening  the  iron  grip  in 
which  the  money-lender  or  tradesman  holds  the  unhappy  clerk. 
In  defiance  of  what  everybody  else  said,  we  held  that  the  only 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  scandal  was  not  by  giving 
the  creditor  the  clerk's  appointment  as  security  for  the  loans  he 
contracts,  which  is  virtually  the  effect  of  the  Treasury  Minute, 
but,  by  leaving  the  creditor  out  in  the  cold,  to  give  credit  at  his 
own  risk,  without  reference  to  the  official  position  of  the 
customer,  and  by  making  him  look  to  the  clerk's  income  and 
resources  before  he  opens  an  account,  and  balance  his  chances 
of  payment  as  ho  would  in  the  case  of  a  professional  man  or  a 
private  individual 

We  are  going  to  own  ourselves  in  the  wrong.  Facts  speak 
for  themselves,  and  since  the  Minute  came  into  force  the  fol- 
lowing cases  have  been  brought  before  the  Treasury,  and  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  manner  below  specified.  We  congratu- 
late their  Lordships  on  the  eminently  practical  working  of  their 
new  decree. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  regulation  enacts  that  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  clerk  finds  himself  involved  in  monetary 
difficulties,  he  is  bound,  under  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  to 
bring  the  facts  of  his  case  befort  the  chief  of  his  department 
with  a  view  to  his  being  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Minute.  Were  it  not  for  this  wise  provision  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  more  than  one  of  the  following  inexcus- 
able examples  of  reckless  profligacy,  some  arrangement  would 
have  been  come  to  between  the  clerk  and  his  creditor,  by  which 
the  authorities  would  have  been  robbed  of  the  opportunity  of 
administering  a  wholesome  check  on  the  growing  extravagance 
of  Civil  servants. 


THE    TOMAHAWK. 


\January  23,  1869. 


Case  i. 

Mr  Smith— 3rd  Class  Clerk  in  the  Adnairalty.  Length  of 
service — Four  years.  Salary,  ^^120  a-year;  increasing  £^\o 
a -year. 

Owes  ;£28o  to  tradesmen. 

ExUnuatitiisc  circumstances, — Insufficiency  of  income.  Ex- 
tortion of  tradesmen. 

Decision  of  My  Lords. — ^Annual  increment  of  pay  stopped 
for  five  years. 

Case  2. 

Mr.  Brown— 3rd  Class  Clerk,  Red  Tjipe  Office,  Somerset 
House.     Length  of  service — Ten  years.    Salary,  ;^2oo  a-year. 

No  personal  debts  ;  but  involved  to  the  extent  of  ^^600,  in 
consequence  of  having  assisted  a  friend. 

Extenuating  circumstances, — High  character,  and  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Decision  of  My  Lords.— V^y  stopped  for  six  months. 

Case  3. 

Mr.  Jones — 2nd  Class  Clerk,  Post  Office.  Length  of  service— 
Fourteen  years.     Salary,  ^310  a-year. 

Amount  of  debts  £^\o,  principally  due  on  account  of  loans 
from  professed  money  lenders. 

Extenuating  circumstances — Debts , contracted  with  a  view 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  clamorous  tradesmen.  About  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  set  aside  ;£i6o  of  salary  annually 
for  the  satisfaction  of  creditors. 

Decision  of  My  Lords, — ^Appointment  suspended  for  three 
years. 

Case  4. 

Mr.  Robinson — ist  Class  Clerk,  Custom  House.  Length  of 
service — Twenty-four  years.     Salary,  ;£3od  a-year. 

Amount  of  debts  £i\o^  due  to  doctors,  tradesmen,  and  others, 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoxton. 

Extenuating  circumstances. — M arried.  N  ine  children.  Scarlet 
fever  expensive  in  a  large  family. 

Decision  of  My  Lords, — Dismissed  without  any  claim  to  a 
retiring  allowance. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  above  instances  the  exigencies 
of  each  case  are  fully  met  and  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Minute.  We  were  quite  wrong  to  condemn  so  just 
and  excellent  a  decree. 


AT 


THE  PEACEMAKERS; 
or, 

THE    "  conference:' 


NOBOD  TS  FA  UL  T. 


They  are  evidently  very  hard  worked  in  the  Audit  and 
Exchequer  Department.  On  Saturday,  January  2nd,  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  Times  from  Dr.  Yeo,  giving  an  account  of  a 
post-mortem  examination  which  he  had  held  on  the  body  of  a 
clerk  in  that  department,  who  had  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 
in  his  room  at  the  office.  The  body  had  been  removed  to  a 
dirty  shed  at  the  back  of  St  Mary's  Church,  Strand,  where  Dr. 
Yeo  was  obliged  to  carry  on  his  examination,  putting  the  lungs 
and  heart,  &c.,  through  a  little  trap-door  into  the  churchyard, 
for  the  edification  of  sundry  little  boys  and  others  of  the  British 
public.  The  place  is  described,  and  justly  so,  as  not  quite 
good  enough  for  a  pigshed.  Yet  it  is  to  such  a  place  that  the 
body  of  a  gentleman,  who  dies  in  his  room  at  a  public  office,  is 
removedj  and  left  to  lie  for  two  days.  We  can  well  imagine 
that  a  mere  clerk  in  Somerset  House  might  seem  to  gentlemen, 
transferred  from  the  palaces  of  Downing  street,  as  scarcely 
worth  the  slight  trouble  which  would  have  secured  his  body 
from  outrage.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  January,  the  Lancet 
drew  attention  to  this  scandal ;  and,  mirabiie  dictu  I  on  Friday, 
January  15th,  or  fourteen  days  after  the  letter  of  Dr.  Yeo  had 
appeared,  the  Secretary  of  the  Office  writes  to  the  Times  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  nobody's  fault !  Certainly  the  authorities  of 
me  Exdiequer  and  Audit  Office  must  be  terribly  overworked 
to  allow  such  a  scandal  to  rest  on  them  so  long.  Of  course 
they  were  not  to  blame  ;  but  we  think  they  might  have  been  a 
little  less  dilatory  in  publicly  expressing  their  regret  that  the 
body  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  spent  thirty  years  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  in  an  office  of  such  importance,  should  have 
been  treated  as  no  man  of  any  feeling  or  decency  would  treat 
iJiat  of  a  faithful  dog. 


France.— My  dear  brothers,  we  have  met  in  this  city,  where 

the  Goddess  Peace  holds  her 

Prussia  {sotio  t/<7.v}.— Tongue. 

France. — Holds  her  chief  court,  in  order  that  we  may 

Greece. — I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but 

Austria. — Will  you  be  quiet  ?    You  are  not  to  speak. 
Russia.— If  he  is  not  to  speak,  I  shall. 

France.— Really,  gentlemen,  dear  friends— kt  us  remember. 
Turkey.— If  the  conversation  takes  this  turn  I  must  leave  the 

room, 
France.— Now,  really,  my  dear,  dear  friends,  remember  where 

you  are. 
Russia.— Yes ;  no  fear  of  forgetting  that.     It  is  now  some 

thirteen  years  since 

Turkey.— 1/  the  conversation  takes  this  turn 

Greece.— I  vote 

Austria. — You  are  not  allowed  to  vote. 

Greece.— Then  I  must  withdraw 

Austria. — Your  observation certainly  you  may. 

Russia.— If  my  friend,  Greece,  is  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  I— 

England.— Take  a  cigar. 

Russia.— No,  thank  you,  but  I'll  take  a  light. 

Austria— What !  another  Sinope  \ 

Turkey.— Gentlemen,  if  the  conversation  takes  this  turn 

France.— My  dear  friend,  I  assure  you  on  the  honour  of  my 

Imperial  master. 
Prussia.— Hem !  Hem  ! 
France,— Do  not  let  us  have  any  hostile  interruptions.     I 

assure  you,  gentlemen 

i  Greece. — Am  I  to  vote,  or  am  I  not  ? 
I  Turkey.— No !    Women  arc  not  yet  enfranchised. 
France.— My  dear  young  friend,  the  Conference  has  decided 

that  as  Greece 

Turkey.— Is  in  the  wrong. 

Russia.— You  will  condemn  her  without  hearing  her  defence. 

The  last  Treaty  of  Paris 

Turkey.— I    am  very    sorry,  but  if  the  conversation {to 

Greece,  who  has  got  up  to  go) ^Ah  !  you  little  beast,  you 

trod  on  my  corn. 
England  {to  Austria,  sotto  z/^^^).- Chalkstone,  he  means. 

You  understand  ;  creta  is  the  sore  point 
France.— Gentlemen,  is  this  conduct  right  ?    Is  it  fair  to  my 

august  master  ? 
Greece.— Oh,  your  august  master  be Decembered,   I  am 

not  going  to  stay  here  to  be  insulted.     If  I  am  not  to  vote  I 

go.     My  instructions  from  Athens 

England  (z/^ra^/ZyJ.— Athens  is  the  seat  of  learning. 
Turkey.— It's  a  den  of  thieves. 

France.— My  very  dear  brothers 

Austria  {to  Greece).— Your  conduct  is  barefaced. 
Turkey. — Yes,  because  he's  got  the  Bear  at  his  back. 
France. — My  sublime  friend  {turns  round  and  sees  Greece 

has  gone).     Oh  !  our  young  gentleman  has  gone  off ;  but,  no 

n.atter,  we  can  settle  it  all  without  him. 
England. — Certainly  ;   but  nothing  we  settle  is  to  bind  any- 
body. 
All. — Certainly  not ;  certainly  not. 
Indignant   Europe.— Then  why,  in  the  sacred   name  of 

Humbug,  did  you  meet  at  all  ? 
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Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost,  Sydenham  Belle, 
J.  S.  Common,  R.  Morrison,  Paul  Keenan,  J.  P.  Ramsden,  V.  A.  B., 
C.  Greaves,  and  J.  C.  Reynolds. 
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TO  LOUIS  THE  ELOQUENT  AND  THE  GOOD, 

Mv  Imperial  Friend, — I  am  sure  you  will  allow  one  who 
has  always  offered  to  you  the  tribute  of  his  respectful  admira- 
tion to  congratulate  you  on  the  noble  and  generous  Speech  ' 
which  you  have  just  delivered  from  the  Imperial  Throne.    Ah  1 
happy  France,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  her  Monarch  such  soul- 
stirring,  such  truthful,  such  magnanimous  words!     To  hear 
from  the  Great  Mystery's  own  mouth  the  sincere  expression  of 
the  thoughts  which  guide  his  conduct !     To  hear  him,  the 
great  arbiter  of  Europe,  humbly  calling  himself  the  responsible  ' 
chief  of  a  free  country,  and  in  that  character  "  explaining  ' 
frankly  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  'the  Government.'    How 
beautiful  that  sounds  !     It  carries  one  back  at  once  to  the  days 
of  the  great  Frank,  Charlemagne.      Some  wicked  people  have 
called  you  */?  Roi  Charlatan^      How  very  false,  how  very 
wrong  I  '  Charlatan '  indeed !    When  did  Truth  speak  in  such 
noble  words,  or  in  such  noble  form,  as  she  did  in  your  words, 
and  in  your  shape,  from  the  Imperial  Throne  f—the  Throne 
that  you  not  only  inherited,  but  to  which  the  universal  voice  of 
the  French  people  raised  you.    Well  may  the  Pope  pray  to  live 
long  enough  to  canonize  the  second  Saint  Louis ! 

How  touchingly  simple  is  your  acknowledgment  that  "  not 
without  difficulty  '^  is  a  Government  founded  such  as  yours — 
"  a  Government  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wants  of  the  age 
to  adopt  all  the  benefits  of  Liberty,  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  even  its  excesses."  By  excesses,  of  course  your  Imperial 
virtue  means  the  coup  cT^tat^  the  press  prosecutions,  the  con- 
scription, the  system  of  secret  police,  and  other  such  playful 
eccentricities  of  a  free  Government  Your  endurance  of  these 
excesses  is  a  wonderful  proof  of  power  ;  the  endurance  of  them 
by  your  people  a  wonderful  proof  of  their  love.  I  shall  copy 
every  word  of  your  speech  if  I  stop  to  descant  upon  all  its 
merits.  I  must  only  glance  at  some  of  the  more  wonderful 
truths,  the  more  noble  sentiments  with  which  it  teems. 
Tomahawk  sighs  in  vain  for  a  Government  like  yours.  It 
would  be  a  positive  pleasure  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  by  such 
a  great  man.  But  then,  as  Tomahawk  always  speaks  the 
truth,  and  your  strong  Government  loves  the  truth,  and  never 
fears  it,  he  could  not  possibly  hope  for  such  an  honour. 

The  army  is  on  a  peace  footing.  Is  it  really  ?  What  must 
it  be  on  a  war  footing  ?  Two  million  of  men  withdrawn  from 
peaceful  pursuits  seems  a  tolerable  sacrifice  to  public  security. 
But  then  we  are  so  foolish,  we  don't  understand  that  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing  our  army,  to  be  always  buying  and  construct- 
ing material  of  war,  to  be  always  making  displays  of  military 
and  naval  force,  and  to  be  constantly  bursting  out  with  spas- 


modic fits  of  activity,  is  the  way— the  only  way— to  preserve 
peace.  To  reduce  your  standing  army,  and  to  organise  volun- 
teers, means  war.  Well,  we  wonder  if  we  could  bear  to  see  the 
French  army  on  a  war  footing  !  Perhaps  not.  The  military  re- 
sources of  France  are  henceforward  "  on  a  level  with  its  destiny 
in  the  world."  Excellent  good  hearing  this  !  The  destiny  of 
France  is  evident  She  is  to  be  the  barrack  of  Europe,  which  will 
supply  all  the  other  nations  with  soldiers  when  they  want  any  dis- 
turbance quelled,  or  any  quarrel  settled.  A  very  noble  destiny 
this,  and  one  which  you,  brave  Louis,  may  be  proud  of  having 
invented. 

"  Thanks  to  the  periodical  increase  of  the  revenue,  we  shall 
soon  b:  able  to  devote  all  our  solicitude  to  the  diminution  of 
public  burdens."  ,**  We"  means  your  Imperial  self  and  your  alter 
ego  the  Legislature.  What  a  very  interesting  spectacle  it  will 
be  to  see  you  devoting  all  your  solicitude  to  reducing  taxa- 
tion!  Hitherto  some  of  your  solicitude  has  been  devoted  to 
raising  loans.  Of  course  if  some  of  your  solicitude  has  accom- 
plished such  financial  success,  what  will  all  of  it  do  ?  We 
shall  soon  find  France  not  only  the  freest,  but  the  cheapest 
country  in  the  world  in  which  to  live.  That  happy  day  cannot 
be  far  off. 

Oh,  Louis  I  spotless  heir  to  Napoleon's  name  and  fame! 
greatest  of  the  Bounapartes  !  what  a  splendid  imagination  you 
have  !  Do  you  ever  think  that  if  the  little  venture  of '48,  or  the 
bigger  venture  of  '51  had  failed,  and  you  had  come  back  to  your 
lodging  in  Marylebone,  what  a  fine  income  you  might  have 
made  as  a  novelist  ?  It  really  seems  spiteful  of  Fortune  to  have 
robbed  the  army  of  romancers  of  such  a  chief.  It  is  positively 
cruel  of  you  to  employ  your  leisure  in  such  trivialities  as  the 
Life  ofCcesar,  Why  don*t  you  write  your  own  autobiography  ? 
What  a  dazzling  vista  of  inventions  that  would  be !  What  a 
marvellous  creation  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Ideal ! 

But  no  I  you  are  the  great  Emperor,  in  whose  person  we 
see  the  intimate  alliance  of  power  with  liberty.  Very  inti- 
mate indeed !  Like  that  of  the  Greek  slave  who  was  chained 
to  the  dead  body  of  his  betrothed;  you  can  watch  the 
:gra^ual  corruption  of  that  which  you  love.  Yes,  turn  to  my 
picture,  and  see  your  portrait  there,  as  you  sit  rowing  the  dead 
body  of  your  victim  down  the  stream  of  Time.  And  when  the 
•end  is  reached,  think  you  that  body  shall  know  no  resurrection  ? 
Purely  it  shall  ;  and  is  it  not  wiser,  great  Master,  for  you  to 
^ease  your  efforts  to  bring  her  to  life  again  ?  Let  her  lie,  then, 
^old  and  dead.  Do  not  insult  those  who  loved  her  by  flaunting 
before  their  eyes  a  dummy  gaudily  dressed  in  her  likeness. 
Adieu  my  dear  Emperor, 

Yours  till  death.  Tomahawk. 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES: 

Being  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR      TRAGIC      SONGS. 

Poor  Little  Hulks. 


I  WAS  born,  who  cares  ?    In  the  gutter,  may  be ; 

That's  a  damp  sort  of  cradle,  eh  ?    Rather ! 
But  my  mother's  address  was  the  streets,  you  see, 

And — well !  what  matters  who  was  my  father  ? 


He  moved  to  Millbank,  for  a  change,  so  they  said, 
And  when  fathers  get  things  said  about  'em 

As  queer  as  I  heard  about  mine — think  them  dead  ! 
Take  my  word,  youVe  far  better  without  'em. 


But  my  mother,  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  her  cares. 

Took  to  drink,  not  to  my  'edication. 
So  at  five  I  was  more  up  to  curses  than  prayers. 

And  knew  how  to  dodge  out  of  starvation. 

4- 
And  I  dodged  out  so  well,  that  I  fell  among  thieves, 

As  the  saying  is.     Well,  not  to  blink  it, 
At  six  I'd  have  robbed  my  own  mother,  it  grieves 

Me  to  add — and  for  gin  !     Did  I  drink  it  ? 

Oh,  dear  no  !  In  life  though  there's  bitters  there's  sweets. 

To  day  you  go  down,  up  to  morrow. 
So  there's  even  bright  spots  for  them  born  in  the  strcets,- 

Call  'em  gin.    That's  the  stuff  to  swamp  sorrow  ! 


Not  that  I  ever  knew  what  they  meant  by  the  word, 
Fit  for  fine  folks,  with  hearts  ;  and  my  dealings 

Was  mostly  with  hunger  and  cold.    To  get  stirred 
Up  to  feel,  you  must  have  human  feelings. 

7. 
When  you  meet  only  devils,— she  devils  as  well, 

And  the  worsest  of  both  proves  the  stronger, 
This  here  lovely  world  is  a  good  deal  like  heU, — 

Only  hell  lasts  a  little  time  longer. 

8. 
Them's  my  sentiments  now  that  I'm  ten — think  it  odd, 

I  can  talk  about  hell  like  a  choker  ? 
Well,  I  have  heard  that  word,  and  another — that's  God,- 

With  an  oath  and  a  whack  from  the  poker. 


No  religion  ?    Why  parsons  have  fought  about  me, 

Each  wanted  his  say— it  was  civil ; 
But  neither  to  part  with,  me  quite  could  agree, 

So  they  both  gave  me  up  to  the  deviL 

10. 
So  there's  nothing  and  nobody  that  I've  not  done 

Though  I'm  small — ^when  I'm  big  I'll  be  bolder, 
And  show  you  that  I'm  quite  my  own  father's  son, 

Ah  !  you  only  just  wait  till  I'm  older. 

II. 
However,  just  now  I'm  a  bit  in  the  sulks,— 
Well,  your  young  friend's  got  nabbed— there,  don't  blame 
him — 
You're  a  good  lot,  so  come,  think  of  poor  little  Hulks, 
And  of  all  that  you've  done  to  reclaim  him  ! 


Geological    Question.— Are   ten    carat   gold    watches 
turnips  t 


OUR    WEEKLY  PROPHET. 
(N.B. —  Obtained  at  a  Great  Outlay.) 

February  u/.— Mr.  Charles  Dickens  will  give  such  a  Twist 
I  to  his  audience  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  that  many  ladies  will  be 

taken  out  in  convulsions. 
I      The  Poplar  Pennyga/^ will  open  another  discussion  (for  the 
,  more  economical  supply  of  copy)  headed  *'  The  Centurions  of 
I  the  Century,"  opening  with  the  following  letter: — 

I  To  the  Editor  of  the  Poplar  Pennygaff, 

Albany  street,  January  31st. 
SiK,  —  My  observations  of  the  British  army  are  limited 
entirely  to  my  acquaintance  with  an  officer  who  is  gallant 
enough  to  own  me  for  his  cousin.  I  know  he  is  an  officer  by 
the  stripes  on  his  arm;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  can  belong 
to  a  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  drive  down  to  Epsom  in  a  drag,  appear 
at  Ascot  in  a  barouche,  and  show  himself  at  Baden  in  the 
season  on  sixpence  a  day.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
i  your  inestimable  journal  can  inform 

George's  Cousin. 
The  Times  will  publish  another  letter  proving  that  no  novels 
'  are  ever  published  in  Paris  which  have  not  first  been  submillsd 
to  the  approval  of  a  jury  of  mothers  and  ministers  from  the 
oratoire.  The  writer  will  defy. any  intelligent  readers  to  pro- 
duce any  modern  French  work  which  could  not  be  put  with 
great  benefit  to  her  moral  culture  into  the  hands  of  any  young 
girl  of  eighteen. 

Several  bursting  wits  will  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  apparition  of  another  comic  journsd,  which  shall 
eclipse  everything  brought  out  as  yet.  Designs  already  pro- 
mised by  Gerome  and  Millais,  satire  by  Dean  Stanley  and 
Thdophile  Gauthier.  Price  nothing.  The  advertisements  to 
pay  everything  and  bring  in  forty-five  per  cent,  to  the  share- 
holders.    Offices,  over  Temple  Bar. 

The  Penny gajf  Parisim  will  write  a  column  and  a-half  on 

the  pleasures  of  iced  asparagus  at  the  Princess  Paraffini's  Palace 

in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  minute 

description  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  Pope's  nuncio  on 

i  the  pleasures  of  a  ride  across  country  in  Leicestershire. 

February  \th. — Mr.  Bright  will  allow  his  moustache  to  grow 
in  hopes  of  a  visit  to  Paris  before  long.  An  apartment  will  be 
prepared  for  him  in  the  Tuileries.  Mr.  Bright  will  try  the  effect 
of  a  red  riband  in  his  buttonhole. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  start  for  Egypt.  The 
first  volume  of  their  Royal  Highnesses' progress  will  be  entrusted 
to  the  editorial  care  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  who  will  pro- 
duce one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  work,  illustrated  by 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  at  a  guinea  the  volume.  This  will  cover 
the  expenses. 

Madame  Tussaud  will  give  Madame  Rachel  a  fresh  com- 
plexion, and  reproduce  her  as  "  Fayre  Rosamond "  in  her  his- 
torical gallery. 

February  \th, — Cold  and  fogs.  Some  idiotic  boys  will  mis- 
take the  day  for  the  fifth  of  November,  and  be  seized  by  the 
police  for  making  guys  of  themselves.  They  plead  guilty,  but 
perfectly  ready  to  make  guys  of  the  police  if  peripitted. 

The  Semaphore  at  Westminster  will  be  taken  up  by  the  police 
for  making  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  itself,  and  deposited  in 
Scotland  yard  until  the  arrival  of  the  coroner.  The  cabbies  all 
declare  they  never  saw  such  a  guy  as  'im  afore. 

Overtures  are  made  to  Madlle.  Schneider,  and  by  M.  Offen- 
bach, for  the  opening  of  the  French  Plays  in  St  James's  Theatre. 
Miss  Lucy  Rushton  will  continue  playing  Juliet  to  Mrs.  Jordan's 
Romeo  until  the  French  season  is  declared.  Madlle.  Schneider 
will  perform  an  original  Turkish  operetta,  composed  expressly 
for  her  by  the  Sultan,  the  English  words  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  Madlle.  Schneider  retires  from  the  direction  of  the 
Boufies-Constantinopolitains,  as  she  finds  her  treatment  too 
insultan  to  be  borne. 

February  6th, — There  being  no  first  night  of  any  comedy  the 
critics  will  meet  early  at  Evans's  and  cut  each  other  up  epigram- 
matically  and  ungrammatically  over  a  kidney  and  potatoes. 
What  began  with  chaff  will  end  in  a  whirlwind.  The  Post  will 
be  ms^de  a  dead  letter  of,  the  Telegraph  dispatched,  the  Times 
changed,  the  Pall  Mall  hustled  out,  the  Era  hear  no  good  of 
itself,  and  the  Daily  News  voted  a  nuisance.  The  row  among 
the  critics  will  continue  till  everything  is  blue  (certainly  not 
read),  except  Paddy,  who  will  reniain  as  green  as  ever. 
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Temple  Bar  will  be  at  last  condemned,  but,  as  a  monument 
of  history,  will  be  transported  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  the  centre 
of  Battersea  park,  where  it  will  be  turned  into  a  fountain  and 
refreshment  bar  for  the  million. 

Twenty  thousand  additional  lamps  will  be  added  to  the 
railings  round  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  Some  one  will  have 
to  pay  for  them. 

A  flutter  will  commence  in  the  female  heart,  with  a  tendency 
to  increased  excitement  until  the  14th,  on  which  day  it  will  cul- 
minate to  the  complete  prostration  of  the  letter-carriers,  and 
gradually  subside  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

February  jth, — Many  worthy  divines  will  make  themselves 
very  conspicuous  on  this  day  (Sunday),  and  will  attempt,  by  dull 
discourses  uttered  in  a  feeble  drone,  to  prove  that  those  who 
persistently  fall  asleep  under  the  torture  are  surely  going  the 
road  to  perpetual  grinding  of  teeth.  A  reply  will  be  made  to 
the  effect  that  anything  would  be  better  than  a  continual  grinding 
of  platitudes. 

A  Ritualistic  Metropolitan  will  show  his  consistent  love  for 
the  first  apostles  by  refusing  to  obey  those  in  authority  over 
him.  He  will  burn  twenty-nve  wax  candles  in  the  vestry  where 
they  cannot  be  seen,  and  will  replace  his  dalmatic  by  a  horse- 
hair shirt  and  drawers.  His  bootmaker  will  receive  an  order  to 
furnish  the  inside  of  his  shoes  with  tintacks  of  the  most  obtru- 
sive character.  His  mattrass  will  be  re-filled  with  holly  leaves, 
while  a  tenpenny  nail  will  be  his  nightly  comforter. 

There  will  be  a  sprinkling  of  the  profane  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Zoo.  An  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
society  to  keep  out  the  young  apes  of  the  period,  not  from  any 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  innaDitants  of  the  monkey-house,  but 
that  it  makes  the  poor  beasts  wild  to  hear  themselves  called 
baboons,  and  feel  themselves  kept  in  chains,  with  such  inferior 
beings  lo^se  on  the  premises. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THROUGH  EVIL  REPORT. 


Although  the  common  law  of  Zanzibar  may  not  in  every 
respect  come  up  to  our  English  notions  of  justice  and  equity, 
yet  in  one  respect  we  might  do  well  to  take  it  as  a  model,  for  it 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  mischievous 
hoaxes.  From  a  letter  published  in  the  Times  one  day  last 
week,  it  appears  that  Moosa,  the  Johanna  man,  who  so  cleverly 
murdered  Dr.  Livingstone  in  our  imagination  some  time  back, 
has  been  handed  over  to  Dr.  Kirk  by  the  authorities,  but  as  the 
rascal  has  already  paid  the  penalty  of  his  want  of  truthfulness 
by  having  passed  eight  months  loaded  with  heavy  chains.  Dr. 
Kirk  has  decided  that  the  punishment  already  administered  has 
sufBciently  met  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  Moosa  has  t>een 
set  free.  Just  now  the  public  are  anxious  concerning  the  non- 
appearance of  our  renowned  countryman,  and  are  ill-disposed 
to  sympathise  with  any  unhappy  black  who  from  the  fertile 
sources  of  his  imagination  hatched  a  story  which  threw  the 
whole  nation  into  mourning  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  "  the  authorities  "  at  Zanzibar  have  been  a  little  hard 
on  Moosa,  and  every  one  will  agree  that  Dr.  Kirk,  who  seems 
to  have  had  the  wretched  nigger*s  very  existence  placed  at  his 
disposal,  did  right  to  set  him  at  liberty.  If  lying  is  a  capital 
offence  in  Eastern  Africa,  how  grateful  we  all  should  be  that 
we  were  born  on  the  free  soil  of  Great  Britain  ! 


THE   KALEIDOSCOPE  [REFLECTIONS. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  you  have  been  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me  all  this  time,  for  my  last  communication  was,  as  you 
know,  penned  in  the  heat  of  the  General  Election.  Well,  we 
need  not  go  back  to  that,  suffice  it  to  say  that  certain  events 
connected  with  that  period  of  popular  agitation  have  had  a  very 
remarkable  effect  on  me,  I  am  an  altered  man.  I  no  longer 
desire  to  show  political  England  to  the  world  in  its  true  light 
I  no  longer  believe  in  the  British  Constitution. 

When  I  embarked  upon  this  series  of  papers,  it  was  with  the 
hot  blood  of  patriotism  coursing  through  my  veins,  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  at  my  heart  to  show  Europe  generally,  and  our 
French  neighbours  in  particular,  what  a  glorious  state  of  things 
was  established  here.  I  have  since  then  given  my  moral 
kaleidoscope  a  turn.  The  beauty  of  the  pattern  has  disappeared, 
and,  instead  of  an  elysium  of  church  windows,  coloured  lights, 
and  leaflets,  I  am  now  surveying  a  sombre  circus  of  pitchforks, 
black  jet,  and  coffin  nails.  Even  coffin  nails  will  make  a  sort 
of  pattern  of  their  own,  but  it  is  always  a  little  gloomy,  and  so 
I  am  going  to  take  another  moral  turn  as  it  were  out  of  politics 
altogether,  and  describe  the 

SOCIAL  GLORIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

If  you  want  any  explanation  of  this  sudden  abandonment  of 
a  very  elevating  and  lofty  design,  you  shall  have  it  briefly. 
Banks  Johnson  made  me  stand  for  West  Duffington.  I  can- 
vassed ;  I  made  speeches  :  I  became  unpopular  ;  1  made  more, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  quite  recover  the  use  of  my  left 
arm.  That  came  of  listening  to  B.  J.  when  he  advised  me  "to 
give  it  them  strong."  But,  to  proceed.  I  went  to  the  poll, 
came  in  at  the  top,  heard  the  Riot  Act  read,  got  knocked  down 
by  a  dead  cat,  promised  to  support  the  Ballot,  got  knocked 
down  by  another,  did  not  spend  a  penny  on  my  election,  and 
have  just  been  unseated  for  bribery — it  matters  little  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  my  agents.  I  have  done  with  "  political "  England 
for  ever. 

As  to  my  programme  for  the  future,  it  is  varied  ;  but  I  may 
as  well  state  that  my  intention  is  still  to  look  at  everything  in 
the  best  light.  I  yet  hope  to  show  English  Society  to  the 
world  in  its  true  colours,  and,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  do  it.  You 
shall  hear  more  of  my  plan  next  week. 


A  FALL  IN  COTTON 

The  old  Spanish  proverb  that  drily  declares  that  "a  sow 
would  say  wiser  things  than  an  alderman,  if  she  could  only 
speak,"  has  sometimes  about  it  more  of  satire  than  truth.  It 
cannot  of  course  be  denied  that  such  things  as  learned  pigs 
have  been  heard  of  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar,  though 
the  pungent  humour  of  a  Sir  Robert  Garden,  the  oratorical 
powers  of  a  late  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  legal  acumen  of  an 
Alderman  Wilson,  have  done  much  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  the  city,  and  turn  the  tide  of  wit  back  into  the  Strand.  To 
this  list  of  worthies  we  wish  now  to  add  the  name  of  no  less  a 
remarkable  and  distinguished  man  than  Mr.  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  Cotton.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  his  brethren,  convened, 
we  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  how  far  it  would  be 
wise  to  encourage  the  offer  of  voluntary  spiritual  aid  to  pri- 
soners locked  up  within  their  jurisdiction,  this  gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  himself  as  follows  ;  — 

"  He  predicted  that  the  Court  would  soon  b;  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  pool  for  the  Baptist,  a  harem  for  the  Mormon,  and  a 
dancing  circle  for  the  *  Shaker.' " 

Unless  the  reporter  ha?  been  taking  the  wildest  liberties  with 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Alderman  and  SherilT  Cotton,  that  genileman 
must  be  a  tremendous  wag  indeed.  What  excellent  fooling  is 
this  !  what  a  telling  hit  at  the  Baptist's  idea  of  salvation  !  and 
then,  what  boisterous  humour  in  the  picture,  so  skilfully  pre- 
sented, of  a  religious  dance  of  "Shakers"  in  Newgate!  But 
the  point  of  the  whole  period,  the  dig  that  was  evidently  meant 
to  send  the  whole  Court  into  hysterics,  in  short,  the  awful  satire, 
that  has  the  true  ring  of  Juvenal  about  it,  is  par  excellence  that 
sly  allusion  to  the  "  harem.'*  A  harem  in  Hollo  way !  Mr. 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Cotton  evidently  knows  his  audience. 
What  civic  authority  could  hear  that  and  not  laugh  himself 
into  a  fit  ?  Has  this  gentleman  ever  done  a  French  piece  into 
English  that  there  is  such  an  odeur  de  Paris  about  his  lan- 
guage ?  Joking  apart,  why  is  such  balderdash  as  that  we  have 
quoted  above  suffered  to  be  spoken  at  any  public  meeting,  held 
in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  without  an  immediate  call  to  order/ 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  an  important  Question  in  a  sober  way, 
and  we  see  that  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  We  would  like  to 
know  why  he  did  not  put  an  immediate  stop  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner,  once  and  for  all  ? 


Teck-nickrl  Term.— The  silver  laugh  of  the  Princess 
Mary. 

Literary  Intelligence. — We  understand  that,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  well-known  Mr. 
Bradshaw  purposes  giving  readings  of  his  popular  Railway 
Guide, 
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THE     WEEK. 

Buckingham  Palace  is  closed ! 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  denies  that  it  is  an  Atheist.  It  de- 
clares that  it  believes  in  a  devil.  Very  likely, — a  printer's 
devil  I 

It  is  reported  that  a  proposition  will  be  made  in  the  new 
Parliament  to  increase  the  salary  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Victoria,  in  consideration  of  the  able  way  in  which  the 
Queen  performs  her  very  arduous  duties.  The  proposition  is 
likely  to  be  especially  popular  among  the  London  tradesmen. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about  Oxford 
life.  The  occasion  of  all  this  excitement  was  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Britannia,  which  painted 
Alma  Mater  as  a  most  disagreeable  and  snobbish  old  creature. 
Well,  Oxford  is  Tory  to  the  backbone,  hates  the  ^  march  of 
progress,''  and  consequently  knows  more  about  coaching  than 
training  ! 

A  German  origin  having  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Robertson's 
new  piece  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
stated  to  be  original,  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  small  talk 
among  \aA  friends.  Our  first  comedy  writer  cannot  yet  claim  a 
place  by  die  side  of  Sheridan,  though  he  has  thus  uncon- 
sciously given  the  world  a  second  ^^ School^ -^f or  Scandal. 


A  CERTAIN  action  which  was  tried  the  other  day,  Laing  v. 
Simpson,  revealed  the  existence  of  what  ought  to  be  an  obsolete 
and  defunct  law.  It  appears  that,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
City,  any  person  who  likes  to  go  and  swear  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  tiiat  A.  B.,  keeping  a  banking  account  in  the  City,  is  in- 
debted to  him,  without  offering  any  proof,  can  ^'  attach "  the 
account  of  A.  B.  at  the  bank  ;  that  is  to  say,  can  prevent  A.  B. 
drawing  any  cheques  on  his  account,  and  this  without  giving 
any  notice  to  A.  B.  Talk  of  improper  attachments  !  This 
seems  to  us  the  most  improper  of  alL  The  law  ought  at  once 
to  be  abolished.  It  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  all  people 
speak  the  truth  on  their  oath, — a  presumption  which  evidently 
sarours  of  the  romantic  age. 


AN  APROPOS  SOLILOQUY. 
By  a  Girl  of  the  Period. 


To  dye,  or  not  to  dye,  that  is  the  question :—     • 

"  Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer  " 

Th'  outrageous  colour  of  Dame  Nature  bom. 

The  very  **  head  zn^  front  of  my  offending  " 

Against  the  fiat  of  chameleon  Fashion, 

Or  summon  Art  to  aid  me  f    Shall  I  end 

This  heart-ache  by  the  "  hazard  of  a  dye  " 

That  Fashion  dooms  my  hair  to  ? — Dye : — a  wash  :— 

No  more  : — Poison,  perhaps  ?  ay,  that's  the  rub 

To  bring  paralysis  :  the  *  harmless  wash ' 

With  lead,  and  sulphur,  from  the  depths  profound 

Of  Acheron,  is  loaded :  and  who  knows 

But  when  I  shufHe  off  last  season's  coil. 

And  tone  the  little  hair  I  call  my  own 

To  match  my  latest  chignon's  altered  hue. 

Disease  in  my  *  frizzettes '  may  lurk  unseen. 

Stride  my  back-comb,  or  stalk  with  cat-like  tread 

Along  the  parting  ?    Let  me  pause,  and  think 

How  much  respect  to  chemistry  be  due — 

For  who  would  bear  the  sneers  and  up-turned  nose 

Of  female  friend,  the  criticising  eye 

Of  street-cad,— when  (as  all  the  Papers  tell) 

She  can  herself  the  remedy  procure 

For  thirteen  stamps,— but  that  a  hazy  dread 

Of  something  that  may  happen  cramps  the  will, 

And  knowledge  makes  a  coward  of  the  purse  ? 

'Tis  too  much  proved : — yet  I  obey  thy  call, 

Stem  mother  of  invention !    Tmefitt,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  fears  remembered 


A    RESUME    OF   THE   LATE   DISCUSSION 

opened  in  the 

PAGES  OF  THE  «  TELEGRAPHr 


Sir,~I  am  a  grocer,  but  my  son  is  a  eentleman,  because  he 
wears  a  fioWer  in  his  button-hole  and  a  '^veed  in  his  cheek."  I 
give  him  fifty  pounds  a-year  and  no  education,  yet  his  manners 
are  not  what  I  should  like  even  behind  the  counter. 

Yours, 

Tom's  Fool  of  a  Father. 


Sir,— I  am  as  dowdy-looking  a  girl  as  you  may  meet,  have 
served  as  nursemaid  to  my  step-mother,  who  is  a  monthly  nurse, 
and  am  genendly  considered  ugly,  though  goodnatured.  If  the 
young  man  of  the  day  would  leave  the  saucy  girls  of  the  period 
I  should  be  happy  to  scrub  his  house  as  his  wife  on  ^^200  a-year. 

Yours,  Tilly  Slowbov. 


Sir, — ^I  am  a  girl  of  elevated  tastes,  my  education  having 
been  that  of  the  Royal  Kensington  School  of  Art.  Though  one 
of  fourteen  sisters  I  have  always  felt  that  I  had  great  literary 
power,  and  take  this  occasion,  which  you  so  kindly  offer,  to 
see  myself  in  print.  The  young  man  who  scoms  the  poor  girl 
because  she  is  not  of  the  period  is  unworthy  the  name  of 
a  Briton. 

Yours, 
Cordelia  Madder  Brown. 

Sir, — I  am  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  My  parents  are  in  the  small- 
coals  trade.  My  tastes  are  cultivated  by  my  connection  with 
senior  clerks.  I  like  to  think  I  am  a  type  of  the  young  man  of 
the  day — so  I  write  to  tell  you  so. 

Yours,  Charlie  Coke. 

Sir, — I  have  so  often  heard  tell  as  my  boy  is  a  tmmitigated 
cad^that  it  does  me  a  real  pleasure  to  nnd  ne's  somebody,  so 
I  always  says,  says  I,  if  Jo  marries  one  of  them  pert  stuck  up 
things  out  of  Belgrave  square  shell  get  more  'un  sne  deserves — 
s'help  me !  Sarvice, 

Mary  Ann  Sudds. 
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'' DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PE/GS." 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE. 
(N.B. — Not  taken  from  Britannia,) 


Vift  iprosslogtte. 

A  Legacy  with  a  Vengeance. 

CHAPTER      III. 

AFTER  THE  SECOND. 

Oh  the  world  !  oh  the  world  I  it  is  so  very  hollow, 
And  so  are  fools'  heads,  who  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

Old  Play  {nnique\  in  possession  of  the  Author.* 

Dear  reader,  have  you  forgiven  me  ? 

I  know  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  you  to 
have  been  kept  in  ignorance  all  this  time  as  to  who  the  cobbler 
was. 

But  you  have  had  a  week,  sweet  reader,  to  get  over  the  dis- 
appointment. 

Have  you  got  over  it  ?    Not  quite,  ah  !  I  think  not  quite. 

Who  ever  does  get  over  a  disappointment?  Does  little 
Johnny,  who  watches  with  intelligent  but  hungry  eyes  that  part 
of  the  pudding  which  appears  to  contain  most  plums,  and  then, 
oh  agony !  sees  the  stranger  boy  get  it  at  last,— does  he  ever 
recover  this  rude  shock  ? 

Or  does  Augustus,  when  his  adorable  Pamela  turns  out  to  be 
adored  by  twenty  other  young  men,  all  richer,  if  not  hand- 
somer, than  Augustus,  and  eives  her  hand  to  the  richest  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  scramble  for  her  heart  ] 

Does— -Psha  !  reader,  you  want  to  know  who  the  cobbler 
was. 

The  cobbler  was  the  only  shoemaker  in  the  village  of  Rizzio. 

He  was  a  fine  stalwart,  swart,  dumpy  kind  of  man,  with  a 
hard  hand,  and  a  soft  head,  ay.  and  heart  too,  bless  him  I  But 
he  was  a  revolutionist,  a  red  hot  revolutionist  He  hated 
Monarchs,  he  hated  Parliament,  he  hated  Royalty,  he  hated 
Short  Commons.  He  was  a  terrible  man  was  this  cobbler,  this, 
old  Tart— Jam  Tart  the  village  wags  called  him,  because  his 
name  was  lamblichus.  Reader,  what  is  your  name  ?  Who 
gave  you  that  name?  Your  godfathers  and  your  godmothers; 
Do  you  like  that  name?  You  don't?  Then  take  my  advice 
and  punch  your  godfather's  and  godmother's  heads.  It  was 
their  fault,  not  yours. 

Perhaps,  on  second  thoughts,  this  would  not  be  genteel. 

lamblichus,  or  Jam  Tart,  did  not  mind  his  name  ;  not  he. 
He  did  not  mind  anything.  He  did  not  mind  the  Baronet.  He 
did  not  mind  his  lady.  He  did  not  mind  his  p's  and  q's.  He 
did  not  mind  old  Sam  Leopard,  the  Baronet's  conhdential 
game-keeper.  He  did  not  mind  his  stops.  Not  he.  He  did 
not  mind — he  had  not  got  a  wife,  or  perhaps  he  would  have 
minded  her. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  the  cobbler,  about  poor  old 
Jam  Tart,  a  sour  old  man  you  think, — then  you  should  put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  brown  sugar  (!)  of  charity. 

Jam  liked  Flossy  (the  Baronet's  niece),  and  he  liked  Leopold 
Leopard,  the  son  of  old  Sam  Leopard,  who  managed  to  educate 
his  son  at  Oxford,  out  of  the  profits  he  made  on  the  rabbits 
which  he  shot. 

Leopold  Leopard  was  in  love  with  Flossy  Rizzio,  poor  fool ! 
and  that  is  why  old  Jam  Tart  hated  Lady  Rizzio.  And  he 
showed  his  hate,  too,— he  was  a  man  of  violent  likes  and  dis- 
likes was  old  Jam— he  showed  his  hate  for  Lady  Ruth  Rizzio 
cruelly — ruthlessly. 

How? 

Why,  when  he  mended  her  boots  he  always  hammered  in  a 
wooden  peg,  so  as  to  gall  her  heel  when  she  walked. 

Poor  Lady  Ruth  Rizzio ! 

But  Jam  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  for  Lady 
Rizzio  never  w«dked — she  always  went  out  in  her  carriage. 


«  To  be  sold  on  RBA.so;«ABLE  terms.  [The  Author  thinks  It  right  to  state  that  he  is  indebted 
for  his  mottoes  to  his  talented  and  strictly  oonourable  friend,  MiOoc  Blake.  ] 

<!)  Fine  old  Jamaica.  4H(i.  per  pound,  to  be  had  at  the  Military  and  Militia  Cooperative 
Stores  (Secretary  and  Manager,  Major  Blake}. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  STRANGER  POKES  THE  FIRE. 

Oh,  what  it  is  to  see  agsun 

The  spectres  of  a  misspent  youth ! 
Oh,  what  it  is  to  be  called  names. 

And  know  those  names  are  but— the  truth  I 

Poems  by  a  Retired  Officeh.* 

The  Stranger  rode,  on  a  mettlesome  cream-colonred  cob, 
down  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

Jam  was  sitting  outside  his  shop,  and  as  he  saw  the  mettle- 
some cream-coloured  cob  caracolling  down  the  street,  he 
chuckled,  "  Ah  !  here  comes  the  Circus  ! " 

Jam  was  a  wag. 

The  Stranger  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  bonnet  and 
feathers,  and  he  rode  solemnly  up  to  Jam's  door. 

"  Which  is  the  way  to " 

*'  Oueer  street  ?"  replied  the  nimble  Jam. 

"No;  to  Old '^ 

"Nick's?" 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  ribald  man.    1  seek  the  way  to " 

"Destruction?" 

"  A  truce  to  thy  raillery !  I  seek  the  house  of  one  Samuel 
Leopard." 

"  There  goes  his  son— ask  him,"  replied  Tam,  sulkily,  for  the 
Stranger  would  not  laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  Jam,  as  I  said,  was 
a  wag. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  His  son!  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  the  Stranger 
eave  a  cavernous  laugh  as  he  ambl^  in  pursuit  of  young 
Leopold. 


CHAPTER   V. 

IN  WHICH  THE  STRANGER  DOES  WHAT  HE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
DONE  IN  THE  LAST  CHAPTER. 

Oh  yes  !  for  it  is  very  hard 
To  find  one's  boyhood^s  genial  sins 

Run  into  one  when  one  is  old, 
Like  needles  or  like  the  patent  pins.* 

In  a  small  room,  neatly,  nay,  luxuriously  furnished,  sat  two 
;men. 
'   The  Stranger  and  Sam  Leopard. 

The  room  was  furnished  just  like  a  game-keeper's  room 
•should  be.  The  chairs  were  all  stuffed  with  hares  and  rabbits, 
while  books,  bound  in  moleskin,  aHomed  the  walls. 

Weasels  that  had  gone  pop  when  alive,  were  now  silent  as  the 
grave  in  glass  cases. 

Ah,  it  is  well  to  be  a  weasel,  to  be  trapped,  and  shot,  and 
poisoned,  because  he  interferes  with  the  game  on  which  sordid 
and  sporting  Man  would  batten  his  selfish  carcase  1 

Are  there  not  human  weaseb  who  interfere  with  our  little 
game,  and  whom  we  hunt  down  with  spears  of  malice,  and 
swords  of  slander,  and  hounds  of  uncharitableness  ? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  game-keepers,  which  1  take  to  be  old 
scandal-mongering  women. 

But  "  revenons  d  nos  bouffes  /" 

Old  Sam  Leopard  sat  cowering  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  while 
the  Stranger,  with  his  cloak  wrapped  majestically  around  him, 
eyed  the  gamekeeper  with  a  sardonyx  glance. 

"So!  So  !  Samuel  Leopard,  you  have  grown  your  hair  since 
I  saw  you  last !" 

Every  hair  in  Sam  Leopard's  head  quivered  with  emotion  as 
the  Stranger  uttered  those  words. 

Yes,  hairs  can  feel.  Listen  to  that,  ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
who  live  at  home  and  shave !  Listen  to  that,  ye  barbers,  with 
your  cold  bright  scissors  ever  gaping  for  their  prey.  Listen  to 
that,  brutal  Bluebeard,  as  you  drag  Fatima  by  her  chignon 
round  the  painted  chamber  ! 

The  hairs  of  Sam  Leopard  remembered  the  day  when  the 
prison  shears  had  cut  short  their  rollicking,  glossy,  beautiful 
youth,  and  they  snapped  with  terror. 

The  Stranger  seized  the  poker ! 

He  put  it  solemnly  in  the  fire. 


for 


•  A  work  of  considerable  merit,  though  not  9)  widelj  Icnown  as  it  ougtit  to  be. 
the  author  at  Uardwicke's,  Piccadilly. 

•  Patent  pins.    There  are  really  none  like  those  made  bjr  the  PentonvUle  Pin  and  Needle 
Company  (Umited).    [Secretary  and  Chief  Director,  Major  Bbke.] 
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He  stirred  the  fire,— solemnly  stirred  the  fire  I  and  all  the 
while  Sam  Leopard's  hair  was  on  end  ;  sitting  up  in  its  form, 
he  thought  to  himself'-^ 

"Do  you  remember  Portland  Bill?"  asked  the  Stranger,  i a 
a  deep  harsh  voice^  . 

The  bloody  fiery  sparks  showered  round  the  desolate  hearth. 

The  father  looked  lip  at  the  sons  pop-gun  with  which  he  had 
killed  his  first  weaseL  Poor  Leopold — a  tear  was  in  his  e  ye, 
but  he  was  firm.  He  trembled  violently  with  rage. 

''  You  know  you  are  a  liar,  a  felon,  a  pig,  a  iKid  shot,  an  in- 
famous father,  a  forger,  an  indifferent  gamekeeper,  and—" 

"Murderer,  I  shall  be!"  shrieked  Sam  Leopard,  starting  to 
his  feet 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  r'  laughed  the  inan  in  black  velvet.  "  This  is  not 
the  Victoria,  and  you  are  not  Mrs.  Haller." 

He  held  the  poker  fast  as  he  walked  to  the  door. 

He  turned.  Sam  was  writhing  with  wrath — "  Give  me  the 
latch-key  of  Rizzio  Hall,  you  dog,  you  lurcher,  you  half-bred 
retriever ! " 

Oh,  how  the  Stranger  scowled  as  he  said  this. 

"  Here  it  is,**  said  Leopard,  and  gave  him  a  key. 

Away  on  the  mettlesome  cream-coloured  cob  rode  the  man 
ID  the  nodding  pltfmes — the  Stranger. 

5)am  Leopard  raised  his  hand,  and,  digging  his  thumb  into 
the  end  of  his  nose,  shook  his  little  finger  at  the  retreating  form 
of  the  Stranger — "  Sold  again,  my  buck,  for  you've  got  the 
wrong  key ! " 

( To  be  continued,) 


EPIGRAM 

On  the  Rtt\  Hugh  de  Brass,  who  threatetted  to  secede  if  his  lights  wej-e 

tampered  xvith. 


The  priest^  condemned  as  Ritualistic, 
His  candles  cut  instead  of  his  stick ! 


UN  MORCEA  U  D  UNISON, 


The  controversy  regarding  the  musical  pitch  is  running  high 
— so  high,  indeed,  that  the  principal  chefs  ePorcheitre  have 
been  forced  to  take  the  matter  up  with  a  view  to  arriving  at 
some  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  mooted  point.  It  appears 
that  the  singers,  headed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  stand  out  for  a  lowering  of  the  pitch,  and,  unless 
some  compromise  is  effected^' things  promise  to  come  to  a  dead 
lock.  The  band  leaders  have,  however,  at  last  realised  the 
necessity  of  taking  some  action,  and  last  week  summoned  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  coming  down  a  little  in 
their  tone ;  but  as  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  show  their 
opponents  their  cards,  the  meeting  was  convened  in  secrecy  and 
hem  with  closed  doors.  Such,  however,  is  the  perfect  organisa- 
tion of  our  reporting  staff  (we  pride  ourselves  that  nothing  can 
take  place  anywhere  unknown  to  us),  that  we  are  able  to  publish 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion. 

Present.— '^K.  Benedict,  Mr.  Manns,  Mr.  Costa,  Sionor 
Arditi,  and  Ma.  Arthur  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  about  to  open  the  proceedings  by  su^^gest- 
ing  the  election  of  a  president,  when  Mr.  Costa  immediately 
voted  himself  into  the  chair,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
Mr.  Benedict  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  "  election  '^  of  a  chairman  when  he,  Mr.  Costa, 
who  of  course  took  precedence  of  everyone,  was  present. 

Mr.  Benedict,  having  a|)ologised  to  the  cnairman,  com- 
menced the  discussion  by  stating  that  the  singers  had  convinced 
themselves  that  they  had  a  grievance  against  the  conductors, 
and  they  had  banded  themselves  together  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction of  the  musical  pitch.  As  far  as  Mr.  Ben^ict  was  him- 
self concerned,  the  meeting  was  probably  aware  that  he  did  not 
now  do  mucb  in  the  orchestral  way,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
allowed  that  the  opinion  he  was  about  to  give  was  entirely  un- 
prejudiced. He  had  no  regular  band,  but  when  he  had  the 
honour  of  conducting  an  orchestra  its  members  ususdly  con- 
sisted of  musicians  from  the  bands  of  his  brother  leaders.  It 
was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  some  decision  should  be 
arrivea  at  iA  which  they  would  all  concur.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, tluU  the  flitch  should  be  reduced  a  tone,  which  concession 


would  at  once  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  vocalists  without  in 
any  important  degree  rendering  less  brilliant  the  effect  of  in- 
strumental music. 

Mr.  Manns  regretted  he  could  not  second  the  proposition  of 
his  much  respected  friend.  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  be 
reasonable  and  just,  but  he  considered  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  to  the  extent  Mr.  Benedict  suggested  far  too  great  an 
admission.  He  thought  that  if  they  all  agreed  to  come  down  a 
semitone  it  would  be  as  niuch  as  could  be  expected  of  them. 
He  therefore  inoved  thlftt  this  proposition  should  be  adopted, 
and  he  called  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Costa,  who  of  all  others  was 
the  most  interested  in  conciliating  the  singers,  to  second  the 
resolution.  | 

The  Chairman,  who  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  to  address  j 
the  meeting,  said  that  both  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Manns  were 
quite  wrong.  He  was  the  conductor  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
his  position,  as  they  all  knew,  was  the  most  digniBed  and  im- 
portant in  this  country.  They  should  see  him  scowl  at  Princes 
of  the  Blood  when  they  stood  in  his  way  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  opera.  He  was  not,  however,  going  to  waste  his  very 
valuable  time  and  precious  breath  in  discussing  the  subject ;  so 
he  might  as  well  state  at  once  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
the  slightest  alteration  in  the  pitch  of  his  band  ;  and  if  he  heard 
of  any  more  complaints  from  the  vocalists  he  would  run  them 
up  another  semitone. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  he  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Costa's 
judgment,  as  he  had  a  personal  respect  for  the  two  other 
gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  meeting.  As  for  himself 
he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Manns,  who  had  proposed  a 
very  reasonable  compromise.  Those  gentlemen  who  were  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  present  standard  should  come  and 
hear  the  choir  of  the  Civil  Service  Musical  Society,  a  body 
with  which  he  had  the  pleasure  to  be  connected. 

The  Chairman  here  violently  interfered,  and  declared  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  had  insulted  him.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan  actually 
mean  to  suggest  that  he  (Mr.  Costa)  should  attend  a  Civil  Ser- 
vice Concert  ?  Mr.  Sullivan  must  be  aware  that  he  never 
deigned  to  listen  to  any  music  whatever  but  that  which  he  him- 
selfconducted,  which  of  course  could  be  the  only  music  worth 
listening  to. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  offending 
Mr.  Costa,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  musical  director  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  experience,  but  he  really  should  allow 
other  persons  to  have  and  express  their  opinions. 

Signor  Arditi  here  rose.  He  said  it  was  a  painful  thing 
to  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Costa  on  any  subject  whatever,  but 
for  once  in  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  do  so.  He  was  not  going 
to  have  the  effect  of  his  orchestra  spoilt  by  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  parcel  of  broken- voiced  tenors.  He  should  adhere 
to  the  present  pitch. 

Mr.  Benedict  pointed  out  that  as  the  members  of  the 
three  principal  bands  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  playing 
together  and  replacing  each  other,  some  unanimous  decision 
should  be  arrived  at,  as  if  each  conductor  insisted  on  a  different 
pitch  the  probabilities  were  that  in  all  bands  the  instruments 
would  be  in  three  different  tones. 

Mr.  Manns  said  he  should  be  sorry  for  that,  and  as  he 
intended  to  abide  by  his  own  opinion,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Costa  should  give  way  to  him. 
He  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  his  decision. 

Th^  Chairman  here  announced  that  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
difficulties  that  might  arise,  he  should  at  once  dismiss  any 
members  of  his  band  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  in 
other  orchestras. 

Mr.  Benedict  said  he  should  do  the  same  thing.  He 
thought  if  any  musicians  had  to  make  their  choice  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Costa,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  which 
leader  they  would  follow.  It  would  be  a  good  joke  to  see  Mr. 
Costa  left  with  half  a  dozen  fiddlers  and  a  couple  of  horns. 

The  proceedings  here  came  to  a  conclusion  amidst  great 
uproar.  Mr.  Costa  having  for  a  few  moments  been  struck 
dumb  with  amazement  at  Mr.  Benedict's  temerity  in  daring  to 
address  ^ueh  language  to  the  great  Mr.  Costa  of  Covent  C»arden 
called  for  his  brougham,  and  the  meeting  was  declared  to  be 
adjourned  sine  die. 


The  Question  of  the  Week.— We  have  received  no  less  than 
1,523  answers  to  our  riddle.    The  prizes  will  be  given  next  week. 
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MARTYRS  OF  THE  MART 

Ir  is  a  terrible  misfortune — but  we  suppose  it  cannot  be  ' 
helped — that  we  never  can  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  commu- 
nity without  doing  an  injustice  to  some  individual    An  abuse 
is  allowed  to  exist  unharmed  for  a  long  time,  when  suddenly  the 
popular  conscience  becomes  restive,  and  down  comes  the  law  1 
on  the  hitherto  privileged  offenders  and  strikes  wildly  about, 
often  smiting  the  unfortunate  and  the  foolish  as  well  as  the  ' 
-wicked. 

In  the  case  of  the  prosecution  of  Ovcrend,  Gurncy,  and  Co., 
the  satisfaction  which  we  naturally  feel  at  what  may  seem  to 
promise  a  wholesome  change  in  our  commercial  morality  is  very  1 
much  diminished  by  the  consciousness  that  in  vindicating  our 
national  honesty  we  have  selected  for  the  victims  of  awakened  I 
justice  the  least  guilty  of  all  the  offenders  ;  that  the  victims  I 
which  we  are  offering  up  on  the  altar  are  not  by  any  means  the 
blackest  sheep  in  the  flock ;  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  are 
innocent,  pure,  soft,  white  lambs. 

The  papers  have  been  especially  severe  on  one  person  mixed 
up  in  this  matter,  poor  Mr.  Edward  Watkin  Edwards,  official 
assignee  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  and  with  the  usual  hasti- 
ness which  distinguishes  these  vindicators  of  popular  morality, 
have  fallen  on  this  harmless  lamb,  calling  him  a  ravening  wolf> 
and  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  Wc  propose  to  try  and  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  this  much- wronged  individual. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  simply  a  generous,  child- 
like creature,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  helping 
persons  in  distress,  and  who  is  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  in 
order  to  rescue  embarrassed  concerns  from  ruin.  Truly  such  a 
man  is  a  specimen  of  pure  and  noble  benevolence,  whom  we 
all  should  admire  and  respect,  if  not  love.  Nothing  more  per- 
fectly guileless  than  his  evidence  has  ever  been  heard  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  simple  uncalculating  mind,  which  is  a 
perfect  blank  as  regards  all  events  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  the 
unsuspicious  careless  nature  of  the  man  who  does  not  know 
whether  he  filed  an  affidavit  or  not,  who  has  a  bad  memory  for 
dates,  who  remembers  nothing  definitely,  who  might  have  re- 
ceived five  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  four  years,  but  really 
cannot  say  positively  whether  he  did — such  a  mind  and  such  a 
nature  savour  of  an  arcadian  simplicity  which  is  very  rare 
indeed  in  this  cold  matter-of-fact  money-getting  age.  **  A  fig 
for  dates  l**  said  the  little  boy,  when  examined  in  chronology. 
And  who  would  not  gladly  exchange  dry  and  tiresome  Blair's 
Chronology  for  a  box  of  sweet,  simple  figs  %  To  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Edwards  years  glide  on  unmarked,  uncounted;  seasons 


change,  and,  so  long  as  he  has  his  innocent  pleasures  and  his 
modest  conforts,  he  asks  no  further  questions.  If  the  rustic  I 
fare  of  milk  and  bread  is  suddenly  exchanged  for  champagne 
and  trufHes,  he  exhibits  no  exultation,  he  mikes  no  note  of  it, 
but  forgets  the  change  the  next  moment.  If  suddenly  the 
dainties  were  to  vanish  and  the  old  plain  fare  return,  he  would 
not  notice  it.    The  sweet  child  ! 

To  such  a  delicate,  gentle  nature  as  this,  the  mildest  term  of 
reproach  appears  harsh  and  brutal.  It  is  natural  that  all  men 
should  feel  kindly  towards  such  a  child,  and  should  go  out  of 
their  way  to  do  him  kindness;  give  him  ^5,ood  a-year  for  some- 
times coming  down  to  the  office  after  four  o'clock  (think  of  that, 
ye  lazy  dogs  in  Somerset  House,  who  idle  from  ten  to  four  for 
magnificent  salaries  of  ;£c2o  a-year) ;  that  a  hard-headed, 
shrewd  man  of  business  should  give  him  a  steam  yacht  wc 
suppose  it  was  a  toy  one.  Who  would  expose  this  lamb  to  the 
rude  tempest  ? 

But  that  any  one  could  b2  found  brutal  enough  to  tell  this 
trustful  innocent  creature  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
an  establishment  like  that  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.— this 
is  cruel  and  unnatural  Who  could  have  had  the  heart  to  do 
so? 

Cruel  was  it,  toO)  for  anybody  to  have  appointed  this  child- 
man  to  such  a  post  as  Official  Assignee.  What  agonies  must 
that  pastoral  mind,  which  sickened  at  dates  and  shuddered  at 
the  bare  mention  of  figures,  have  endured  when  attempting  to 
wade  through  the  accounts  of  some  bankrupt  estates.  It  is 
horrible  to  think  of.  Let  some  more  congenial  post  be  found 
for  him  at  once  !  Make  him  chief  keeper  of  one  of  the  royal 
parks— say  Richmond— with  a  salary  of  ^co,ooo  a-year  ;  let 
him  wander  about  as  he  pleases,  with  a  pretty  crook  and  flowers 
in  his  hat,  and  prattle  his  innocent.talk  to  stray  young  men  and 
maidens  as  they  wander  through  the  syU-an  shade.  Do  not  tell 
him  his  own  age. 

Let  him  tell  the  time  only  from  the  sun  !  Keep  far  away 
from  this  living  idyll  all  facts  and  details  whatever.  Let  him 
wander  whither  he  lists,  and  sport  with  the  lambs  and  fawns 
among  the  odorous  flowers.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  stray 
poet  or  two  wandering  down  to  the  Star  and  Garter  mi^ht  ask 
the  man  with  no  memory  to  a  deliciously  ideal  dinner.  Un- 
grateful will  be  the  country  who  owns  such  a  gem  of  simplicity 
if  it  does  not  provide  for  him  some  such  happy  retreat.  As  for 
his  salary— the  Treasury  need  only  pretend  to  pay  him  that, 
for  he  would  not  remember  if  he  received  it  or  not. 


Dramatic  and  Military.— The  new  gun-meUl  for  Eng- 
lish pieces,    German  silver.    Eh  I  Mr.  Tom.  Robertson  ? 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES: 

Being  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS, 

Starving  Nell. 

.     I. 
Up  in  a  garret,  deserted,  alone, 

With  not  a  soul  on  God's  earth  to  come  near  me ! 
Here  I  lie  starving,  a  bedridden  crone, 

Starving,  and  crying  for  bread,  none  to  hear  me ! 

2. 
Starving,  and  crying  for  bread— with  full  tide, 

Luxury,  ceaselessly^  flowing  around  me  ! 
Strange  that  such  things  should  go  on  side  by  side  — 
Strange  !    So  theyll  say  when  to-morrow  theyVe  found 
me ! 

3- 
Found  me  with  Death's  icy  hand  on  my  heirt, 

Agony  stamped  on  my  want-shrunken  features  ! 
Found  me, — ^but  why  should  I  murmur  ?    My  part 

Is  with  the  brutes,— they're  my  true  fellow-creatures  I 


Yet  even  they  are  more  cared  for  than  I ; 

Dogs  have  tlieir  kennel,  and  horses  their  stable  ; 
Charity  feeds  them,  and  leaves  me  to  die. 

Begging  the  crumbs  that  lie  under  her  table  ! 

Should  I  complain?     Have  I  never  yet  learned, 
This  is  a  land  not  of  hearts,  but  of  purses  ? 

That  want  is  a  crime,— that  bread  hardest  earned 
Is  grudged  to  the  last— then  given  with  curses  1 


Still  it  is  bread,  and  that's  something,  you  know  ; 

Means  life  for  to-day,  and  hope  for  to-morrow  ; 
Bread !  why  to  swine  the  foul  food  that  they  throw. 

Starving  and  dying,  you'd  beg,  steal,  or  borrow  I 

7. 
Tell  me  of  hunger,  of  which  poets  sing, 

Theme  of  your  newspaper  writers  and  preachers  ! 
Fiction  and  fancy  !    The  stern  real  thing. 

Hunger's  the  truest,  the  dreadest  of  teachers  ! 

8. 
Could  the  fair  lady  that  lolls  at  her  ease 

Petting  her  spaniel,  too  pamper'd  to  heed  her. 
Know  what  it  means,  she  would  fall  on  her  knees. 

Beg  her  good  God  to  some  bedside  to  lead  her ; 


Beg  that  her  life  might  be  spent  in  the  work. 
Beg  that  all  thorns  might  find  flow'rs  to  enwreath  them, 

Beg — for  true  hearts — it  is  not  that  they  shirk  ; — 
Know  not  the  depth  of  the  anguish  beneath  them. 


Well,  it's  too  late  if  they  come  to  me  now, 
Bring  me  the  choicest  of  dainties  to  cheer  me  ; 

Here,  here  in  London,  I'm  dying  I  and  how  ? 
Starved — ^with  three  miUions  of  souls  passing  near  me  I 

II. 
Starved  !  what  an  end,  when  I  think  of  my  youth, 

Parents, — ^my  home,  where  " dear  Nellie"  they  called  me — 
The  Church,  where  I  first  heard  the  Gospel  of  tmlh — 

Words  about  sin  that  sank  deep  and  appalled  me  I 


Sermons  that  dwelt  on  the  rich  man  in  hell — 
Lazarus  hungered,  in  clothes  worn  and  rotten  ! 

Think  then,  and  reason,  on  poor  dying  Nell, 
Starved  in  the  midst  of  you,  starved— and  forgotten  ! 


OUR   WEEKLY  PROPHET 
(Obtained    at    a    Great    Outlay.) 

February  Sth. — Telegrams  will  arrive  from  Greece  to  say 
that  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire,  and  that  Turkey  is  roasting  with 
indignation. 

Cold  will  increase,  especially  in  the  pit  and  gallery  of  a 
certain  theatre. 

Bands  of  starving  creatures,  with  a  bundle  of  dirty  white 
gloves  tied  to  a  property  spear,  will  perambulate  the  squares, 
singing— 

We  once  were  poor  Adelphi  guests. 
But  have  got  no  work  to  do-oo-oo ! 
Mr.  Webster  will  be  so  cut  to  the  heart  that  he  will  take  them 
all  in,  and  find  them  new  Berlin  gloves  in  addition  to  a  princely 
salary. 

February  ()th, — The  Siamese  Twins  will  arrive  at  the  Egyptian 
1  lall  (called  Egyptian  from  the  fact  of  there  always  being  at 
least  ten  plagues  on  exhibition  within  its  borders).  Like  two 
Volunteer  regiments  we  know  of,  they  wilj  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them  but  their  band,  and  that  is  out  of  harmony 
with  all  creation. 

A  celebrated  poet  will  publish  a  poem  in  one  of  the  illustrated 
magazines.  As  he  does  so  without  putting  his  name  no  one 
will  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  same,  and  many  critics  will 
dismiss  it  with  contempt  as  the  work  of  an  embryo  poetaster 
whose  friends  have  been  injudicious  in  their  praises.  He  will 
write  to  all  the  papers  to  correct  them,  when  all  the  critics  will 
give  quite  a  different  meaning  to  their  words,  and  will  prove 
the  injured  poet  a  second  Shakspeare. 

February  loth, — ^A  Cabinet  Minister  will  be  altogether  in- 
capable of  undertaking  his  duties  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  owing 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  same  having  been  brought 
on  by  attempting  to  write  an  original  valentine,  with  the 
;is  .{stance  of  his  private  secretary,  a  gentleman  in  the  War- 
OiTice,  who  had  had  the  experience  of  several  years'  office- 
hours  in  similar  compositions. 

Temple  Bar  will  be  heard  to  crack  by  a  gentleman  on  the 
knife-board  of  a  Brompton  omnibus.  He  will  write  to  the 
Telegraph  a  letter  on  the  danger  experienced  by  omnibus  travel- 
lers. The  letter  will  be  inserted  owing  to  the  lavish  outlay  of 
^^ valuable  journals ^^  ^^inestimable  works,**  ^^  world-wide  pub- 
It  city  s^'  Sec,  &c. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  will  fill  three  columns  a  day  for  a  week 
with  correspondence  regarding  the  ''^  Bar  of  another  Period^' 
and  Temple  Bar  will  be  let  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Gaiety 
theatre  as  an  office  for  booking  and  advertisements. 

A  gentleman  will  go  to  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  and  will  only 
obtain  admission  with  his  stall  ticket  on  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling to  the  box-keeper  for  a  programme,  one  shilling  to  the 
stall-keeper  for  depriving  him  of  his  coat,  another  shilling  to  an 
old  woman  who  persists  in  retaining  his  hat,  half-a-crown  to  an 
individual  for  the  permission  to  use  his  own  opera  glasses,  half- 
a-crown  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing his  band,  a  shilling  for  an  ice  which  he  is  forced  to  accept, 
another  shilling  on  leaving  to  recover  his  hat,  ditto  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  coat,  and  sixpence  to  the  porter  who  calls  up 
a  cab.  This  will  only  make  eleven  and  sixpence,  besides  the 
price  of  his  stall  and  the  fee  for  booking.  The  gentleman  will 
congratulate  himself  that  it  was  not  discovered  by  the  box-jailers 
that  he  wore  a  wig,  as  he  feels  sure  he  would  have  had  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  its  retention  at  the  cloak-room,  and  perhaps  half-a- 
crown  for  its  recovery. 

February  nth, — Extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun!    There 
will  be  such  a  fog  in  London  that  no  one,  not  even  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  will  be  able  to  perceive  the  luminary.   Mr.  Hotten 
will,  however,  undertake  to  bring  it  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
1  with  illustrations  by  Leech,  if  desirable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  begins  to  think  something  ought  to  be 

attempted  to  keep  up  his  extraordinary  reputation.     He  will 

bring  out  a  volume,  to  be  entitled  Tom  Brown  at  the  Hustings, 

with  illustrations  by  C.  H.  Ross.    The  humour  will  be  intense, 

!  the  wit  quite  unique. 

February  12th. — A  respectable  member  of  society  will  be 
arrested  in  Pall  Mall  for  cutting  slides  on  the  pavement.  He 
will  produce  the  orange-peel,  found  in  front  of  the  Carlton  Club, 
which  caused  his  slippery  conduct.  The  police  will  inform 
itself.    From  information  received  the  respectable  member  of 
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society  wijl  be  discovered  to  possess  a  title.    Abject  apologies 
will  be  made  by  the  inspector  and  his  myrmidons. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  and  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  will  arrive  at 
Brighton,  and  will  proceed  to  take  a  series  of  headers  (one  at  a 
time)  at  Brill's  Baths.  The  ex-Queen  will  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  her  head  out  of  water.  j 

February  13/;%.— Grand  assembly  of  dramatic  authors  on  the 
new  pier,  Brighton,  without  previous  notice.     Disappointment  , 
of  each  member  on  discovering  that  the  idea  of  a  sensation  . 
scene  on  the  spot  has  occurred  to  all  simuluneously.  | 

Meeting  of  postmen  to  congratulate  their  body  on  Valentine's 
day  falling  on  a  Sunday,  and  consequent  release  of  their  annual 
burden.  As  many  thousands  of  the  idiotic  missives  going  on 
Saturday  as  on  Monday. 

February  i^th. — Valentine's  day  on  a  Sunday.  Dead  blank. 
A  good  text  wanted  to  improve  the  occasion. 


POUND  WISE  AND  PENNY  FOOLISH. 


Mr.  Childers,  who,  on  assuming  the  reins  of  power  at  the 
Admiralty,  obtained  great  popularity  for  the  spirited  manner 
with  which  he  grappled  with  the  official  monsters,  Red  Tape 
and  Tradition,  is  being  spoilt  by  the  praises  of  his  admirers, 
and  is  consequently  beginning  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  The 
other  day  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  made  an  official  inspec- 
tion of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and,  instead  of  driving  to  the 
dockyard  in  flies  and  being  received  by  a  guard  of  honour,  as 
is  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasion,  the  guard  of  honour  was 
dispensed  with,  and  their  lordships  took  cabs. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  the  abolition  of  the  guard  of 
honour  is  that  it  may  have  been  reasonably  looked  upon  by  my 
Lords  as  a  bit  of  unnecessary,  though  inexpensive  tomfoolery  ; 
but  as  regards  the  cab-taking,  the  case  is  different.  Everyone 
knows  that  outside  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  Charing  Cross, 
the  cab  fare  is  a  shilling  a  mile  (to  say  nothing  of  extra  six- 
pences for  extra  people),  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
local  flyman  charges  for  his  vehicle.  In  fact,  Mr,  Childers's 
affectation  of  economy  has  probably  cost  the  country  half-a- 
crown ! 

The  affectation  may  be  pardonable  enough,  but  as  the  naval 
correspondent  of  the  Times  has  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the 
glorification  of  the  proceeding,  it  deserves  to  be  exposed 


MILITARY  REFORM. 

The  very  rapid  strides  made  in  naval  retrenchments  at  the 
Admiralty  quite  put  into  the  shade  the  few  alterations  and  re- 
ductions which  Mr.  Cardwell  at  the  War  Office  has  determined 
upon,  or  at  any  rate  has  allowed  to  transpire. 

But  we  are  content  to  "  bide  a  wee,"  for  not  only  do  we  re- 
cognise a  considerable  distinction  between  retrenchments  and 
reforms,  but  also  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  changes  made 
very  rapidly  are  apt  to  be  made- rather  for  changes*  sake  than 
from  deliberate  conviction. 

Moreover,  'there  is  at  the  army  offices  a  contending,  or 
withstanding  power  face  to  faca  with  the  Minister,  which  is  not 
known  at  the  Admiralty,  and  that  power  is  a  great  power  and  must 
be  propitiated,  or  be  got  rid  of,  or  \i^^ot  over^  before  much  pro- 
gress can  be  made  ;  in  fact,  it  requires  no  little  persistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  to  prevent  himself  from  being  pushed 
backwards  instead  of  being  able  to  advance,  and  on  one  point 
it  is  understood  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  just  now  most 
earnestly  pushing  forward  to  the  further  destruction  of  the  con- 
stitutional equipoise—or  balance  of  the  national  forces. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  get  the 
Militia  forces  put  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  all  ap- 
pointments or  promotions  and  on  all  points  of  discipline.  We 
believe  that  in  one  particular  the  Royal  Duke  has  carried  his 
point  and  has  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  State  to  abandon  the 
recently  established  scheme  for  a  Militia  reserve.  The  present 
members  are  not  to  be  disbanded,  but  they  are  not  to  be  added 
to,  and  any  reserve  force  that  may  be  organised  is  to  be  a  Horse 
Guards  Force,  and  not  a  War  Office  oiganisaiion. 

On  the  much  greater  point  of  the  control  of  the  Militia,  we 
earnestly  trust  that  Mr.  Cardwell  will  never  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  the  Horse  Guards.    To  make  the  Militia  a  part  of 


the  standing  army  of  the  country,  removing  from  it  its  local 
character,  and  taking  the  appointments  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Severn  I  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  to  be  centralised  in  the 
hand  J  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  patronage  secretary 
at  .!ie  Horse  Guards,  will  be  a  step  wholly  in- the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  will  be  fraught  with  collateral  issues  and  conse- 
quences affecting  the  constitution  of  the  country  far  beyond 
what  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  matter,  and  cannot  but  be 
viewed  with  the  greatest  apprehension  by  all  those  who  have 
watched  with  any  attention  the  recent  too  successful  attempts 
to  centralise  military  power  and  control  in  irresponsible 
hands. 

Any  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  ought  to  be  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  taking  the  Militia  from  the 
War  Office  and  giving  it  to  the  Duke,  let  Ministers  take  the 
Duke  from  the  Horse  Guards  and  give  him  Jiis  proper  place  at 
the  War  Office,  and  then  he  will  have  full  supervision  over  the 
appointments  and  promotions  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Militia 
under  the  direction  and  orders  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  / 


THE  SONG  OF  AN  INDEPENDENT  ELECTOR, 

(TO  BE  SUN.J  ON  THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  THE.  MOUTH.) 

So  the  world's  grown  so  wise  that  the  Ballot  they  tries  ? 

But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  this  'ere — 
Whatever  '11  come  next  ?    But  I  sticks  to  my  text,      ' 

"  Would  you  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  Beer  ? " 

Indignant  chorus— Tot  Hikes,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  to  scratch  out  a  name  on  the  sly  is  the  game. 

So  ashamed-like  :  it  looks  very  queer  ; 
But  give  me  the  old  plan  to  speak  out  like 'a  man. 

For  the  cove  as  comes  down  with  the  Beer  ! 

Chorus  as  before. 

I  don't  make  no  bother  'twixt  the  one  side  or  t'oiher,-*- 

That  I've  stuck  to  this  many  a  year — 
Church  and  State's  all  my  eye  a  cove  thinks  when  he's  dry 

If  the  Liberals  stands  him  his  Beer  ! 

Chorus  as  b./o/c. 

Was  it  yallcr  or  blue  ?    Well,  I'm  blest  if  I  knew  : 

'Bout  opinions  Tm  not  very  clear  :— 
The  Law  gave  mc  a  vote,  but  God  made  mc  a  throat, 

So  I  looked  to  the  agents  for  Beer  ! 

Chorus  as  before. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  DANGER  I 


The  Hampshire  Independent  has  incurred  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility in  publishing  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in 
its  columns  last  week  :— 

Her  Majesty  yesterday  paid  a  visit  to  the  nunnery  or  convent  which 
is  established  near  Catisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^hi.  The 
Queen  was  attended  by  Lady  Churchill,  and  Ilcr  Majesty  inspected 
every  part  of  the  building. 

To  what  alarming  rumours  will  not  this  little  item  of  Court 
news  give  rise  !  The  Record  will  certainly  make  up  its  mind 
that  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wjght  Convent  is  only  a 
preparatory  step  to  her  taking  up  her  permanent  abode  within 
its  walls  ;  while  the  Church  Times  will  surely  be  in  a  position 
shortly  to  announce  Her  Majesty's  forthcoming  recognition  of 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  the  immediate  rc-cstablishment  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country.  The  idea  that  the  Queen 
visited  Carisbrooke  Nunnery  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  kiodlmcss 
will  never  occur  to  our  highly  religious  contemporaries,  although 
some  benighted  Churchmen  may  give  Her  Majesty  the  credit 
of  possessing  the  virtues  of  good  will  and  toleration.  In  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  let  us  hope  that  the  Editors 
of  the  Record diXid  Church  Times  are  not  "constant  loaders  "  of 
the  Hampshire  Independent^  and  that  the  unlucky  paragraph  in 
question  will  escape  their  holy  notice. 
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LONDON,  FEBRUARY  6,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 

A  CURIOUS  rumour  prevails  in  the  city  that  Mr.  E.  W. 
Edwards,  of  Overend  and  Gurney  fame,  is  the  original  of  that 
whimsical  character  in  Offenbach's  OrpiUe^  John  Styx,  the 
being  who  drowned  his  care  in  draughts  of  Lethe.  The  regal 
salary  which  Mr.  Edwards  received  for  doing  comparatively 
nothing  seems  to  give  an  air  of  credibility  to  the  rumour. 

The  beautiful  spectacle  has  been  lately  witnessed  of  that  en- 
lightened and  gentle  Christian  Dean  Close  in  a  fury.  The 
cause  of  his  pious  wrath  is  the  protest  published  by  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Mackonochie  against  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
The  Dean  of  Temperance  says  that  it  is  ^'a  criminal  document," 
couched  in  language  of  intolerable  arrogance  and  indecency — 
there  are  in  it  words  "  which  every  good  man  must  blush  to 
read."  Good  men's  cheeks  would  burn  away  if  they  were  to 
blush  at  all  the  shameful  things  which  the  clergy  speak  and 
write.  Even  Saint  Close  once  said  that  he  would  rather  "  have 
his  right  hand  burnt  off  in  the  fire "  than  hold  it  out  to  his 
fellow  Christians  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church.  Let  the 
Apostle  of  Teetotalism  attend  to  his  duties — ^there  are  plenty 
of  wicked  laymen  about  who  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
abuse  one  another.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  priest  for 
such  a  task. 


FOLICE    VERY  EXIRAORDINARY. 

Yesterday  the  examination  into  the  charge  preferred  against 
the  several  prisoners  now  in  custody  for  having  conspired  to- 
gether to  attack,  rob,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  was  concluded  before  a 
crowded  court.  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  during  the 
interval  that  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  judgment. 

The  Magistrate,  addressing  the  defendants,  said  : — ^John 
Knobbs,  Thomas  Filcher,  Jem  Spriggins,  and  Bill  Hulks, 
having  heard  the  evidence,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in 
answer  to  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  John  Knobbs  then  rising,  and  speaking  with  consider- 
able and  really  very  painful  emotion,  said  : — Your  worship, 
it's  just  this.  Me  and  my  pals  here  didn't  mean  no  harm, 
and  as  a  parcel  of  English  gentlemen  without  a  stain  on 
our  characters — that's  to  say,  afore  this — I  thinks  we  are 
in  a  trying  position.  Howemsoever,  1  leaves  my  honour 
in  the  hands  of  my  country,  and  looks  to  a  British  jury,  as  is 
becoming  in  one  who  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb,  and  as  inno- 
cent, bless  you,  as  the  babe  unborn.    {Some  cheers.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Filcher,  who  spoke  with  no  hesitation  whatever, 
said  :— I  have  a  few  words  to  say,  and  it's  these.  If  I  have 
cracked  a  crib  or  two,  and  emptied  a  pocket — well,  what's 
the  'arm  ?  What's  the  use  of  lugging  about  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  I'm  as  honest  a  man  as  your  worship  himself,  and 
feels  I've  no  stain  on  my  character.  There,  put  that  into 
your  worship's  pipe,  if  you've  got  one,  and  smoke  it. 
{Suppressed  cheers) 

Mr.  Jem  Spriggins  then  roi«.  He  said  :— My  lord — I  means 
your  vurship  (the  prisoner  here  burst  into  dignified  tears). 
I  didn't  do  it,  and  I'm  a  gentleman.  You  ask  them  as  knows 
me.  hain't  mv  fault  it's  blown.  And  that's  my  defence, 
your  vurship.     (Great  applause,) 

Mr.  Bill  Hulks,  who  appeared  very  energetic  and  excited 


then  addressed  the  bench.  He  said  :— You're  a  pretty  cove, 
you  are,  to  bring  up  a  smash  of  regular  tip  top  London 
swells,  like  me,  and  my  friends  here,  to  explain  business 
like  a  parcel  of  infants  !  What  do  mean  by  it,  you  old 
vagabond?  Td  like  to  chump  your  head  off.  Likewise 
the  head  of  that  old  bloke  with  the  white  hair,  as  has  been 
a  badgering  of  us.  I  trusts  to  the  honour  of  my  country, 
and—  (The  prisoner  here  flung  a  brickbat,  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed,  at  the  head  of  the  worthy  magistrate). 
There,  that's  one  for  you.    {Immeme  cheering,) 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  the  prisoners  removed  to 
Newgate,  bail  being  refused,  as  the  required  sureties  were  not 
forthcoming. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN. 


I  READ,  before  I  fell  into  a  doze, 

Some  book  about  old  Fashions— curious  tales 
Of  byegone  fancies— kirtlcs,  and  trunk-hose— 

Of  hoops,  and  fardingales— 

Of  mediaeval  milliners,  whose  taste 
Preluded  our  vile  fashions  of  to-day — 

Of  how  they  moulded  the  ancestral  waist 
With  steel-bound  taffeta^ 

Of  powdered  heroes  of  the  later  days— 
Of  Hamlets  strutting  in  their  full  court  suits  — 

Slouch-hatted  villains  of  transpontine  plays. 
All  belt  and  bucket-boots. 

So  shape  chased  shape  (as  swiftly  as,  when  knocks 
Of  angry  tradesmen  bluster  at  the  door. 

Turgid  with  envelopes  my  letter  box 
Boils  over  on  the  floor), 

Till  Fancy,  running  riot  in  my  brain. 

Elbowed  the  Past  from  out  the  Present's  way  ; 
And  opened  in  jny  dream,  distinct  and  plain, 

A  vision  of  to-day. 

Methought  that  I  was  on  what's  called  "  a  spree," 
Yet  sadly  pensive  in  the  motley  throng. 

Where  thrills  through  clouds  of  sinokc  the  melody 
Of  idiotic  song ; 

Where  Youth  with  tipsy  rapture  drowns  in  beer 
All  Common  Sense,  votes  Decency  a  bore. 

But,  to  the  shapely  limbs  and  sensuous  leer, 
Yells  out  a  loud  "  encore." 

Then  flashed  before  me  in  the  gas-lights'  glare 
A  form,  to  make  the  boldest  hold  his  breath, 

She,  who  by  reckless  leapings  in  mid  air, 
Plays  pitch  and  toss  with  Death. 

Shame  on  the  gaping  crowds  who  only  know 
Sensation  in  the  chance  of  broken  necks  \ 

Shame  on  the  manliness  that  cries  "  Bravo  " 
To  such  a  scorn  of  sex  ! 

I  saw  that  now,  since  License  holds  such  sway, 
The  comic  muse  her  false  position  feels. 

And,  that  her  sister  may  not  gain  the  day,  . 
Has  taken  to  her  heels. 

And  then  methought  I  stood  in  fairy  bowers, 
Where  Dulness  hides  behind  the  mask  of  Fun, 

Where  tin-foil  and  Dutch-metal  do  for  flowers. 
And  lime-light  is  the  sun  ; 

Where  Art  groans  under  an  unseemly  ban, 
And  airy  nothings  pass  for  full  attire, 

The  Stage  appeals  but  to  the  baser  man, 
And  th'  only  blush  Red  Fire ! 


Then  starting  I  awoke  from  my  nightmare. 

A  nightmare  ?    No !  the  truth  came  clear  to  me. 
I'd  dreamed  the  truth, — bare  facts  (O  much  too  bare !) 

And  stem  reality. 


'^       .  »■        '•         »"     **_ .^     X.^,  f      s. 
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''DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PEIGSr 

A    NOVEL    Of    PRINCIPLE. 

(N.B.— A^<7/  taken  from  Britannia,) 


She  ^rosglogut. 
A  Legacy  with  a  Vengeance. 

CHAPTER     VI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  SKELETON  DOES  NOT  GO  DOWN  TO  DINNER. 

Oh,  my  bones  I 
Oh,  my  bones  I ! 
Oh,  my  bones  !  t ! 

Christy  Minstrels  [prif^inoT), 

"Here  we  are  again !**  No,  1  mean, — we  are  in  another 
place  now. 

In  Rizzio  Hall,  a  grand  house. 

Out  with  your  tub  !  on  with  your  sneer !  borrow  one  of 
Diogenes'  fleas  for  the  nonce !  steal  Dives'  solid  leather  port- 
monnaii^  that  does  duty  for  a  heart ! 

"Why?"  do  you  ask? 

You  are  going  to  be  introduced  to  Ferdinand  Cavendish 
Filzgibbon  Desborough. 

A  clever  family  were  the  Desboroughs.  Papa  Desborough 
was  a  baronet ;  he  invented  a  bread-and-butter  machine,  ^hich 
ate  all  the  butter  and  left  the  bread. 

Captain  Fitzgibbon  Desborough,  of  the  Pioneers,  invented  a 
cannon-ball  which  was  warranted  to  kill  nobody  under  a  Com- 
mander-in-  Chief. 

And  Ferdinand,  what  did  he  do  ?  He  was  a  great  author  ; 
he  invented  the  celebrated  riddle, "  Why  is  a  door  like  a  door  f 

Ah !  he  was  clever,  he  was  ;  he  could  get  his  money  by  his 
brains.  Calves'  brains  are  very  nice  on  toast.  I'd  pay  a  good 
deal  for  them.    Ha !  Ha !  Ha ! 

Come,  no  laughing  :  Ferdv  is  at  his  toilet. 

How  does  he  make  his  toilet  t  Ah !  now  all  the  hairdressers 
and  dressing-case  makers  think  I  am  going  to  advertise  them, 
but  I  won't^ 

Pray  follow  me,  reader,  if  you  can. 

Up  the  oak  staircase,  two  steps  at  a  time ;  past  the  great 
family  portraits,  and  the  umbrella  stand ;  on  by  the  marble  pas- 
sage, past  her  ladyship's  chamber.  (Fie,  naughty  reader ! 
Don't  peep  through  the  key- hole,  or  Madame  Jczabcl  will  never 
forgive  you.)  Past  the  chamber  where  girls  are  giggling—no 
woman  can  laugh  till  she  is  of  age — past  the  baronets  dressing- 
room, — and  here  you  are  outside  Ferd/s  sanctum. 

In  you  go.  On  the  table  before  him  is  a  bone— from  Evans's 
—not  a  gnlled  bone— no,  reader,  no. 

But  we  must  get  to  the  Skeleton  ;  so  let  us  dismiss  Ferdy. 
Suffice'  it  to  say,  he  got  his  morality  from  Greece  and  his  to- 
bacco from  Turkey  (!)    The  latter  was  the  better  of  the  two. 

In  the  drawing-room  two  girls — one  dark  and  haughty,  Eliza 
Rizzio  ;  the  other,  light  and  affable.  Flossy ;  the  Baronet,  and 
his  Lady. 

Sir  Rupert  was  in  a  deuced  bad  temper. 

**  Don't ! "  said  her  Ladyship. 

"Don't  what?" 

"  Bite  your  lips.    At  your  age  you  can't  sdford  to  lose  blood." 

"  I'm  not  dead  yet" 

**  No  ;  Craper  Mute  will  stick  it  on  for  your  funeral,  though 
you  did  pay  tnat  bill  for  the — ^ 

"  Female  ! "  roared  the  Baronet. 

"  Sir  Rupert !  call  m^  female  before  the  girls !  I  repeat— that 
little  bill  for  the  creature  who — " 

"  Aunt,  you  are  disagreeable."  Eliza  says  this  with  hep  flash- 
ing eyes. 

**  Eliza!" 

The  door  opens,  and  enter— the  Skeleton  t    No  !    Ferdy. 

Down  to  dinner, — but  not  the  Skeleton.  No!  reader,  no! 
Skeletons  only  come  down  to  dessert. 

*  Tkis  is,  of  course,  ironical  Tradesmen  can  be  honourably  referre  J  to  by  communicating 
with  Major  Blake.    (Commissioti  moderate. ) 

«t»  1  Import  It  direct,  myself,  for  a  few  friends.  I  expect  a  large  chest  next  week.  Address, 
with  P.  O.  O.  not  less  than  £s>  to  Major  Blalce. 


CHAPTER     VI  L 

THE  BILLY  DOO. 

Do  you  wi^h  to  send  a  letter 

To  tlic  girl  whom  you  adore  ? 
Don't  you  send  it  by  the  postman, 

KI>c  you'll  hear  of  it  no  more  !• 

Songs  by  a  Commis.^ionairc. 

Sir  Rupert  and  Ferdy  are  drinking  poison. 

Yes,  reader,  poison.  Alcohol  is  a  poison.  Wine  contains 
alcohol.    Wine  is  a  poison. 

Logical,  eh,  Mr.  Scholar? 

Logic  is  a  great  thing,  a  wonderful  invention.  Every  man  is 
a  svllogism,  and  every  woman  is  his  Major  Premise,  i 

And  what  is  life  but  a  series  of  fallacies  ?  In  Dario  ?  Per- 
haps :  perhaps  not     Who  knows  \    I  don*t. 

The  door  opens,  and  in  walks — 

No,  not  the  Skeleton.    Leopold  Leopard. 

"  My  dear  boy,  bless  you  ! "  says  the  Baronet.  *•  Have  some 
of  this  South  African  port  or  some  of  this  Greek  wine  (8s.  a 
dozen,  bottles  returned).     You  will  not  long  survive  it." 

"Snob!"  says  Ferdy  to  himself,  not  of  himself.  He  never 
spoke  the  truth.    He  could  not  buy  that  at  his  tailor's. 

Saturated  with  the  juice  of  the  South  African  vine  they 
mount  to  the  drawing  room. 

Flossy  leans  fondly  bver  a  banjo. 

"  Play  us  a  tune,  oh  do  !"  says  Leopold. 

She  does,  and  sings  a  kind  of  duet  thus— 

\5t  Verse : — 

Flossy. — rm  going  down  to  de  old  Bandanna. 

Leopold.— Oh  !  you  dear ! 

Flossy. — rm  going  down  with  ole  Susanna. 

Leopold.— Angel  mine ! 

Flossy.— I've  hired  a  coach  and  a  grand  pianner. 

Leopold.— I  adore  you  ! 

Flossy— Golly,  Golly  !  Yah  I 

ind  Verse  :— 

Flossy.— I've  got  two  yallow  gals  in  de  dickey. 

Leopold.— Will  you  be  mine  ? 

Flossy.— One's  Jemima,  and  toder's  Viccy. 

Leopold. — You  madden  me ! 

Flossy.— They  both  are  pitching  into  the  licky. 

Leopold. — I'll  die  for  you ! 

Flossy.— Golly,  Golly !  Yah  ! 

They  both  dance  a  breakdown.  Ferdy  (who  is  clever)  imi- 
tates the  bones  with  a  paper-knife  and  a  pen-tray. 

Oh  !  what  it  is  to  be  young  and  clever,  and  to  sing  sweet 
songs  of  negro  head — I  mean  negro  land— with  the  girl  of  your 
heart ! 

No,  don't  say  Tm  cynical,  reader,  I  swear  to  you  I  am  in 
earnest,  cruel  earnest. 

Oh !  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart,  and  know  that  it's  not  all  right 
— for  Love  has  got  his  stethoscope  up,  and  Father  Time  listens 
at  the  other  end  and  hears  nothmg,  because  he  is  deaf ;  and 
Love — lying,  light,  larking  Love— tells  you  the  throbs  will  last 
for  ever. 

But  thev  won't. 

Leopold  went  away  sieging,  "Golly,  Golly!  Yah!"  like  a  fool. 
He  thought  he  was  singing  it  like  Flossy. 

But  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  afford  to  send  his  daughter 
to  a  West-end  music-hall  to  have  singing  lessons. 

"  The  letter,  where  is  it  ?  It's  gone,  and  I  forgot  to  deliver 
it" 

"  I  have  missed  my  vocation  ;  I  should  have  been  the  post- 
man." 

"  Or  a  telegraph  clerk.    Alas  !"    And  he  went  home. 

But  look  with  me,  reader,  over  that  man's  shoulder  there, 
under  the  limo  light. 

It's  not  right  to  read  other  people's  letters.  But  what  can  you 
do  ?    Ilfaut  vivre.z 

This  was  the  billy-doo  : — 
"  My  own  chucksy-wuskey— (I  am  not  changed,  you  see,) 

"  111  be  with  you  at  1 1 .1 5  sharp,  in  your  room.    I'll  come  up 


•  My  corps  of  Commijaionaires  can  be  tru«e<I,    Rate  of  pay,  ad.  a  mile.    (Major  Blake.) 

1  No  relation  to  me.    I  hate  lope    (Major  Blake.) 

2  Ah !  IL  F  AUT,  indeed :  but  how.  in  a  kordid  ag^,  when  nobody  will  lend  you  x  1,000  on  the  bett 
personal  security}— MaJoR  BLAKE. 
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the  spout,  through  the  window.  Have  some  hot  water  and 
spirits,  and  a  devilled  bone  This  is  to  give  you  time.  Plenty 
of  pepper. 

"  Yours  ever, 

**The  Skeleton." 

As  the  man  reads  the  billy-doo  the  clock  strikes  eleven. 
Clocks  will  do  it    They  are  cold,  unfeeling  things.    They 
strike  the  hour,  and  the  patient  hour  never  strikes  them  again. 
What  it  is  to  live  in  a  Christian  age  ! 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

What  Next? 

B.    Brief. 

Lawyer's  Alpha  bet. 

**  What  next  V  asks  the  thrilled  reader. 

And  I  answer,  "  What  next  1"  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of 
honour  I  don't  know.* 

Who  knows  in  this  life  the  sequel  to  the  last  chapter  ? 

You  ask  the  palpitating  oracle— your  heart—**  What  next  ?" 
as  your  young  man  snatches  the  &'st  kiss  which  was  ever  plucked 
from  your  virgin  lips. 

What  next  7 

Another  and  yet  another,  and  so  on  to- the 

End  of  the  Chapter. 


GIVING  ROPE  TO  THE  LINE. 


Mr.  Card  well's  promised  reduction  of  the  Army  Estimates 
by  three  millions  of  money  on  last  year's  expenditure  was  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  an  uncompromising  application  of  the 
pruning  knife.  The  abolition  of  ensigns  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  towards  retrenchment  decided  upon ;  but  we  regret  to  state 
that  at  the  last  moment  an  overlooked  difficulty  has  presented 
itself,  which  threatens,  for  some  time  to  come  at  any  rate,  to 
frustrate  Mr.  Card  well's  economical  efforts,  so  far  at  least  as 
this  item  of  saving  is  concerned.  A  few  weeks  back  it  was 
decided  that  no  new  ensigns  should  be  appointed  ;  but  although 
this  decision  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  carried  out,  and  in  course 
of  time  bring  about  the  contemplated  reduction,  yet,  unless 
something  is  done  to  get  rid  of  the  ensigns  now  in  the  army,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  process  must  be  a  long  and  weary 
one. 

It  has  been  stated  by  people  conversant  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Line  regiments  that  when  battalions  are  stationed 
in  large  towns,  where  the  junior  officers  are  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  exceeding  their  incomes  by  ball-going  and  gener- 
ally cutting  a  dash,  in  two  years'  time  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  subalterns  will  have  been  compelled  by  their  '*  financial 
relations  "  to  leave  the  service.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that, 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  all  the  ensigns  will  at 
once  proceed  to  ruin  themselves,  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
the  wish  of  the  intelligent  War  Minister  that  the  prospects  of 
a  large  body  of  promising  young  officers  should  in  the  smallest 
degree  be  afiected  by  the  contemplated  reductions.  That  there 
may  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  hearty 
feeUng  of  good  will  towards  the  subalterns  of  the  army,  Mr. 
Cardwell  has  already  listened  to  the  complaints  which  durine 
his  short  tenure  of  office  have  reached  him  from  the  harf 
worked  and  ill-appreciated  Line  regiments,  and  he  has  deter- 
mined to  place  them  as  far  as  possible  on  a  par  with  the  highly 
favoured  battalions  of  Foot  Guards.  With  this  view  Mr.  Card- 
well  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  entirely 
removing  any  doubt  (if  ever  doubt  existed)  of  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  towards  the  young  officers  of  the 
army  ',-<- 

"War  Office, 

*'  30th  January,  1869. 

"  Sir,— As  some  difficulty  is  now  arising  with  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  ensigns  in  regiments  of  the  Line,  and  as  I  under- 


•  Thb  is  only  the  Author's  pleasantry.  AnyDB4R  creature  who  really  wants  to  know  what 
follows  can  do  so  by  writing  to  Major  Binkc.  199  Strand  (marked  PRIVatr),  and  enclosing  ^o T 
LESS  THAN  five  shfll  ngs'  worth  ot  i>osta(^  sumps* 


Stand  that  an  uneasy  feeling  exists  among  those  officers  with 
reference  to  some  imaginary  injustice  they  seem  to  consider  is 
about  to  be  done  them,  I  have  to  request  that  in  order  that  these 
gentlemen  may  be  satisfied  of  my  solicitude  on  their  behalf, 
your  Royal  Highness  will  cause  to  be  carried  out  without  delay 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  following  articles,  in  the  expe- 
diency of  which  I  doubt  not  your  Royal  Highness  will  fully 
concur : — 

I. —The  five  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guards  now  stationed  in 
the  metropolis  to  be  sent  to  Aldershot,  where,  if  no  barracks 
are  available  for  their  reception,  they  should  be  encamped. 
2. — The  London  barracks  being  thus  rendered   vacant,  five 
regiments  of  the  Line  should  be  brought  up  to  town  from 
their  country  quarters  for  one  month,  to  be  replaced  by 
five  other  regiments  of  the  Line  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  ;  and  the  arrangement  should  be  continued  until 
every  battalion  of  the  Line  serving  at  home  shall  have 
been  stationed  in  London  for  the  space  of  four  weeks. 
3.— Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Committees  of  the 
Guards'  Club,  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  the  Junior  United 
Service  Club,  &c.,  for  the  admission  of  the  officers  of  the 
Line    regiments    as    honorary  members,  and    a    special 
arrangement  should  be  entered  into  with  the  Committees 
of  the  Arlington  and  Stafford  Clubs  for  the  admission  of 
all  subaltern  officers  who  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  joining  the  card  tables. 
4- — During  its  stay  in  London  quarters,  each  regiment  should 
be  invited  to  give  banquets  to  each  of  the  other  four  regi- 
ments stationed  in  town  at  the  time  ;  and  not  less  than  two 
balls  should  be   organized  by  each  corps,  to  which  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  families 
of  the  aristocracy  should  be  invited.     Every  encourage- 
ment should  also  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  croquet 
parties,  picnics,  and  other  festivities. 
5.— Colonels  of  regiments  should  be  requested  to  see  that  their 
officers  renew  their  uniforms  on  coming  to  London,  in  order 
that  their  appearance  may  not  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  Guardsmen  whom  they  succeed.    Should  any  difficulty 
arise  on  this  point,  owing  to  the  objection  of  some  officers 
to  the  expense  of  regimentals,  a  change  might  be  made  in 
the  regulation  which  would  compel  them  to  purchase  new 
outfits. 
6.— As  it  is  possible  that  the  expenses  of  the  officers  will  be 
somewhat  augmented    by  the  favour   accorded  to  them, 
they  should  be  urged  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  each 
other  in  obtaining  any  pecuniary  advances  that  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  expenses,  but  they 
should  at  the  same  time  be  recommended  not  to  pay  a  per- 
centage exceeding  60  per  cent,  for  their  accommodations. 
May  I  request  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  report  to  me  from  time  to  time  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment?    In  justice  to  long-suffering  and  long^neglected  Line 
regiments,  I  must  again  urge  that  these  orders  may  be  carried 
out  with  all  pqssible  despatch. 

I  have  the  honour, 

&c.,  &c., 
To  His  Royal  Highness  (Signed)        E.  Cardwell. 

The  Field  Marshal 

Commanding-in-Chief. 
There  is  really  something  very  practical  about  Mr.  Cardwel'. 
Although  he  has  enough  to  do  to  devise  the  means  of  retrench- 
ing three    million  pounds,   he   finds  time  to    look  after  the 
interests  of  the  service. 


THE  MOBS  AND  THE  SNOBS, 


Poor  Mr.  Bright  is  a  victim  to  his  admirers.  Even  when  he 
betakes  himself  to  see  his  relations,  his  footsteps  are  dogged 
into  the  very  bosom  of  his  family  by  bands  of  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Bright  went  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Leatham,  the  late  member  for  Wakefield.  And  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  a  Working  Man*s 
League  which  had  long  been  on  the  look  out  for  him,  spent  a 
few  days  in  retirement  at  Mr.  Leatham's  home.  We  regret, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  unmolested,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
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paragraph  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  bears  witness.  Our  contem- 
porary states,  that  *'  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Bright's  visit 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  private  one,  but  several  gentlemen, 
among  them  the  chairman  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  Reform  League,  attended  at 
the  station  and  made  a  little  demonstration  of  their  interest  in 
the  right  hon.  eentleman." 

What  does  the  correspondent  of  the  Djtly  Telegraph  mean 
by  "  a  little  demon^ration  "  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  few  friends 
mobbed  and  hustled  Mr.  Bright  as  he  took  his  ticket  at 
the  station,  and  that  a  cheer  was  organised  by  the  porters 
and  the  young  lady  at  the  refreshment  bar  as  the  train  moved 
away  from  the  platform  ?  We  sympathise  with  Mr.  Bright  that 
his  movements  should  be  impeded  as  they  often  are  by  the 
thousands  of  his  admirers  who  congregate  to  bid  him  welcome 
when  he  goes  among  them.  Of  course  a  popular  man  must  pay 
the  penalties  of  his  popularity,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  past  a 
joke  that  Mr.  Brignt  shotdd  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
vagaries  of  half  a  dozen  provincial  nobodies,  who  have  the  im- 
pertinence and  bad  taste  to  inflict  him  with  their  "  little  demon- 
strations.*' 


THE  AMATEURS!    THE  AMATEURS  1 1 
By  an  Ex- Am  ATI  ur  of  Two  Feet. 

Second   Study.— Miss   Mary    Mawdle,   the   Amateur 
Saint. 

The  Government  Clerk^The  "  Secret  Sorrow^ ^Conversion — 
Instructive  Conversation — The  Saint — A  Sinner, 

You  may  remember  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  promised  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Government  office  in  which  I  am  a 
more  than  usually  unworthy  third-class  clerk.  That  you  may 
not  be  disappointed,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  present,  as  I 
like  the  lazy  life  I  lead  very  well  indeed,  those  secrets  will 
remain  secrets  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  A  time  may  come 
when  I  may  make  a  confession.  A  moment  may  arrive  when 
my  "  chief"  may  refuse  to  give  rae  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  the 
daily  six  for  my  lunch  at  the  Club  or  my  trot  in  the  Park,  and 
then — but,  to  quote  the  novels,  "  we  will  not  anticipate.*'  It  is 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  have  basely  deceived  you — have 
raised  your  expectations  to  the  skies  only  to  dash  them  to  the 
ground.  With  this  explanation  I  put  my  sketch  of  '*  Life  in  a 
Government  Bureau  ^  back  into  the  drawer  of  my  official  desk, 
take  up  my  official  pen,  and  commence  a  fresh  sheet  of  my 
official  minute  paper.  Provided,  then,  at  the  public  expense 
with  all  the  requisites  for  writing  an  article,  I  pass  over  the 
Times  I  have  been  lazily  reading  for  the  last  two  hours  to  a 
fellow  clerk,  swallow  leisurely  a  cup  of  tea,  yawn  twice,  and 
close  my  eyes  three  times,  and  am  ready  to  minister  to  your 
amusement,  or  afford  food  for  your  derision  and  contempt. 
Those  who  are  kind  and  have  eyes,  let  them  read ;  those  who  are 
critical  and  have  noses,  let  them  turn  them  up.  Eh  Hen  !  En 
voyage! 

Miss  Mary  Mawdle ! 

A  sweet  pretty  name.  Does  it  suggest  anyone  to  you  ?  Can 
you  picture  her  to  yourself?  I  will  be  bound  not,  as  you  must 
have  undergone  a  long  course  of  pork  chop  suppers  to  have 
produced  a  sufficiently  horrible  nightmare  for  her  appearance. 
As  it  is  too  much  to  expect  so  great  a  sacrifice,  I  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of  the  porcine  feasts  by  sketching  the  amiable 
female  myself. 

A  woman  of  about  six-and-twenty ;  pale  face  and  disordered 
hair.  The  pallor  of  her  countenance  she  wishes  to  pass  for 
long  fasting—it  is  really  caused  by  the  injudicious  gorging  of 
lobsters,  pastry,  and  other  indigestible  comestibles.  Her  dis- 
ordered hair  is  intended  to  call  attention  to  her  contempt  for 
all  things  not  appertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — it  is  in 
reality  only  a  sign  of  her  disgusting  laziness  and  her  inborn 
love  of  dirt.  She  generally  wears  a  sort  of  greasy  smile,  and 
has  what  she  calls  "  a  secret  sorrow."  In  the  middle  of  a  lively 
conversation  she  will  suddenly  withdraw  to  her  bed-room,  and, 
after  a  pause  return,  with  carefully  reddened  eyes  and  a  hideous 
grin.  This  is  done  to  call  general  attention  to  the  existence  of 
the  said  "secret  sorrow,'*  and  her  truly  Christian  way  of  bearing 
her  pain.  This  affectation  is  especially  revolting  as  she  quite 
recovered  from  her  affcUrede  cosurjtdcr^  ago  {apropos,  if  rumour 


lieth  not,  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  was  this  :  she  proposed  in  a 
loving  moment  to  a  youthful  cow-driver,  and  he  very  properly 
refused  her). 

If  you  care  to  know  how  she  talked,  I  may  tell  you  that  her 
voice  resembled  a  creaking  door,  and  had  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
cheerfulness  about  it  suggesting  to  one's  imagination  the  pre- 
sence of  a  waggish  fiend  or  a  lively  hangman.  Her  dress 
resembled  closely  the  arrangement  of  her  hair— that  is  to  say, 
it  was  untidy  and  graceless.  But  there.  I  have  told  you  enough 
about  her  ;  I  will  allow  her  to  speak  tor  herself.  I  am  seated  . 
in  her  mother's  drawing-room,  looking  over  a  photograph  book, 
and  thinking  about  nouing  in  general  and  myself  in  particular. 

By-and-bye  there  is  a  bounding  noise  in  the  pass^e,  and  she 
bounces  in.  She  stops  short,  and  if  her  complexion  had  not 
the  pallor  produced  by  her  terrible  lobster  orgies  ^to  which  I 
have,  already  alluded)  would  certainly  blush  ;  as  it  is,  she  only 
tries  to  seem  confused.  She  jerks  herself  on  to  a  chair,  and 
says  with  a  sort  of  holy  chuckle — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Starblank,  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  Mamma 
will  be  down  in  a  moment." 

I  may  remark  that  I  am  rather  a  "  catch  "  since  I  have  got 
my  appointment ;  lam  well  connected— that  is  to  say^  my  father 
once  saw  the  Di^e  of  Wellington's  butler ;  and  I  mvariably 
adapt  my  conversation  to  my  audience.  On  this  account  I  am 
very  popular  with  ladies.  Anyone  wearine  shirt  collars  would 
(in  spite  of  her  "secret  sorrow")  be  acceptable  to  Miss  Mawdle. 
I  am  especially  acceptable,  as  I  require  "converting."  I  say 
civilly,— 

"  You  were  at  church  yesterday  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  she  cries,  with  a  look  of  heavenly  astonishment. 
"  0/courst  I  was !  And  such  a  bit  of  fiin  took  place.  Mr. 
Milkwash,  our  curate,  tumbled  over  his  surplice.   Ha  !  ha  I  ha!" 

It  is  the  manner  of  this  horrid  creature  to  be  jovial  with  her 
piety.  This  would  be  all  very  weJl  if  she  hadn't  given  up  the 
vanity  of  tooth  powder.    I  laugh  a  little,  and  say — 

"  Much  visiting  lately,  Miss  Mawdle  ?"• 

"  Oh  yes,  a  great  deal— a  very  great  deal,"  she  simpers.  "  I 
have  taken  a  class  at  the  *  Young  Man's  Reformation  Society,' 
and  am  doing  my  little  work  among  them.  Oh,  Mr.  Starblank, 
I  wish  you  would  come  and  be  reformed." 

"  I  am  sure  only  too  delighted,"  I  reply. 

"  You  would  find  it  so  improving.  So  comforting.  Now  I 
have  a  billiard  marker  in  hand,  who  is  gradually  bresudng  him- 
self of  bad  language.  He  has  only  been  among  us  a  month, 
and  he  scarcely  ever  swears  in  my  presence." 

"  Really  ! "  I  observe.  "  But,  Miss  Mawdle,  while  the  refor- 
mation is  in  progress  don't  you  find  the  bad  language  rather 
embarrassing  I " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replies  ;  "  is  it  not  my  duty  ?  By  the 
bye,  Mr.  Starblank,  I  have  a  little  favour  to  ask  of  you  ? " 

She  looks  down  and  simpers, 

"  Only  too  glad.  I'm  sure,  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  I  say. 

"  Well,  then,"  sne  continues,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  I  want  you 
to  write  something  in  the  papers  for  me—something  in  that 
hoHrid  paper  of  yours  ;  you  know  the  one  I  mean— the  wicked 
one." 

I  hint  the  "  Tomahawk  ? "  and  add,  "  Don't  you  read  it ! " 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Mr.  Starblank  I "  she  returns  quickly ;  "  but 
couldn't  you  say  something  about  the  surgeons  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  Hospital  ?    They  are  so  very,  very,  injudicious." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  complain  about  r'  I  ask,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  with  any  view  of  complying  with  her  request. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  little  thing ;  but  you  know  it's  our  duty  to  the 
poor  sufferers  to  speak  of  it,"  she  says,  with  a  greasy  smile. 
"  Why,  the  other  day  one  of  them  complained  of  my  giving  a 
poor  nervous  patient  (afflicted,  I  regret  te  say,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain)  a  little  tract  called,  '  Among  the  Fire ;  or. 
Sinners  and  their  Doom.'  On  another  occasion,  too,  they 
would  not  permit  me  to  be  present  at  the  amputation  of  the  leg 
of  an  unconverted  baker  who  much  needed  my  comfort ! " 

''Really !"  I  reply. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  done  my  little  business,  can  I  not  do 
something  for  you  ? — is  your  soul  better  ?  In  other  words,  have 
you  read  that  little  book  I  gave  you,  *  Baby's  Trip  to  Heaven  ; 
or,  How  Little  Tommy  Died  a  Christian  ? ' " 

"  Yes,  I  have  looked  into  it,"  I  reply,  "  but  don't  you  think  it's 
just  a  little  childish  ? " 

She  smiles  at  me  gently,  as  if  I  were  a  double-dyed  villain 
whom  she  has  quite  forgiven,  and  observes,  "  Well,  well,  we 
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can't  expect  too  much  at  first.  I  mqst  get  you  to  read  the 
*  Pious  Putney  Pieinan/  and  then  perhaps  you  may  be  ready  for 
little  Tommy ! " 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  her  mother  enters,  and  I  am 
spared  further  advice.  Small  talk  sets  in,  and  1  soon  take  my 
leave,  receiving  as  a  parting  present  from  Ntiss  Mawdle  a  tract 
entitled,  Behind  the  Scenes  ;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Wicked  Panta- 
loon of  Plymouth." 

If  any  one  has  read  this  sketch  thus  far,  I  may  be  asked, 
"  Have  I  not  laid  the  colours  on  too  thickly  1  *'  I  reply,  "  No— 
a  thousand  times  no  I " 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  sneer  at  a  truly  religious  woman  ;  but 
I  contend  thit  two-thirds  of  those  who  parade  their  "  works  of 
charity  "  before  their  friends  are  hypocrites,  and  sinners  of  the 
worst  type.  Unhealthy  in  mind  as  they  are  neglectful  in  body, 
they  tinsel  themselves  over  with  pinchbeck  imitations  of  the 
true  golden  Christian  virtues,  Hope,  Faith,  and  ChaVity. 
"  There  is  no  health  in  them  :"  they  turn  Religion  into  a  bur- 
lesque, and  Piety  into  a  mockery.  Spiteful  as  cats  and  as  sly, 
deceitful  as  parrots  and  as  talkative,  they  wander  through  the 
world  a  bore  to  those  they  pretend  to  pity,  and  a  pest  to  those 
they  seek  to  protect.  I  would  not  wish  to  see  my  most  bitter 
enemy  mated  to  one  of  these  horrible  creatures ;  and  had  I 
lived  in  years  gone  by,  and  heard  that  Miss  Mary  Mawdle  pur- 
posed dragging  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  aliar,  by  Jingo !  I  would 
have  rushed  to  the  church  and  stopped  the  banns,  out  of  pure 
pity  for  her  intended  husband  1 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  POLL  TAX. 


IN  7HE  SMOKING-ROOM. 

Scene. — Dtftse  volumes  oj  tobacco-smoke. 

Spirits  of  thb  Air. 
1ST  Voice  {supposed  to  belong  to  a  man  with  literary  tastes) ^ 
Mr.  Brown. 

2ND  Voice  {supposed  to  belong  to  a  man  with  theatrical  tastes), 

Mr.  Jones. 
3RD  Voice  {supposed  to  belong  to  a  man  with  musical  tastes), 

Mr.  Robinson. 

1ST  Voice.— Any  news  ?    Any  new  lie  f 

3RD  Voice.— Only  that  very  old  one  about  the  Musical 
Critic  of  the  Times.  It's  come  up  again,  after  having  had  its 
real  nature  exposed  on  a  score  of  occasions.  No  belter  critic 
or  truer  gentleman  (in  every  sense  of  the  wt>rd)  exists  than  he 
who  wields  Jove's  thunder  among  the  musicians. 

1ST  Voice. — I  see  that  they  are  going  to  do  a  new  play.  Not 
Guilty,  at  the  Queen's.  Isn't  that  a  piece  written  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  h  Beckett  ? 

2ND  Voice.— Well,  I  don't  know.  It's  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Watts 
Phillips.  Mr.  \  Beckett's  Not  GialtyyfdiS  produced  about  a 
year  ago  at  Manchester. 

3RD  Voice. —The  Queen's  piece  is  a  translation  from  the 
French,  isn't  it  ? 

2ND  Voice. — I  believe  so.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was 
called  in  Paris  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hdl^ne.  Over  there  it  was 
not  a  triumphant  success.  It  may  have  a  better  chance  in  this 
country. 

3RD  Voice.— Quite  so.    Been  to  any  of  the  theatres  ? 

2ND  Voice.— Only  to  the  Adelphi.  As  the  Tomahawk 
foretold,  Monte  Cristo  has  been  a  great  success.  Gaiety  doing 
very  well,  I  understand.  Fechter,  they  tell  me,  is  going  to 
France  for  a  while. 

1ST  Voice.— -Not  sorry.  Clever  actor,  but  we  want  a  tho- 
roughly English  melodrama  at  the  Adelphi,  with  Webster  in  it. 

3RD  Voice.— What's  Marie  Antoinette  to  be  like  f 

2ND  Voice.— Very  horrid,  I  hear.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
there's  a  real  guillotine  and  some  real  blood,— that's  to  say,  if 
Boucicault  has  anything  to  do  with  it 

1ST  Voice. — But  it's  written  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson,  isn't 
it; 

2ND  Voice.— Oh  yes !    But— 

{Fresh  voices  join  in,  and  the  conversation  becomes 
unintelligibfe.) 


Mr.  Gladstone's  very  commendable  anxiety  to  take  as 
many  pennies  off  the  Income  Tax  as  the  Exchequer  can  possibly 
manage  to  afford,  has  not  only  led  that  right  honourable  eentle- 
man  to  cut  down  the  expenditure  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil- 
Service  to  a  minimum,  but  has  caused  him  to  look  around  for 
fresh  sources  of  revenue.  A  new  tax  is  always  a  dangerous  ex- 
pedient, but  would  not  the  Premier  act  wisely  and  well  in  putting 
a  duty  on  the  importation  from  abroad  of  false  hair  ?  Sixpence 
a  piece  on  chignons,  and  a  shilling  a  yard  on  ringlets,  would 
surely  be  a  reasonable  charge  enough ;  and  on  a  computation 
based  on  the  assumption  that  one  female  in  three  wears 
borrowed  tresses  (five  in  six  would  be  nearer  the  mark),  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty  would  give  half-a-million  of  money  a 
year  to  the  Exchequer.  Poll  taxes  are  generally  unpopular 
measures,  but  if  retrenchment  and  economy  are  to  be  the  orders 
of  the  day,  some  enactment  of  this  kind  would  be  far  more  to 
the  point  than  starving  dockyard  labourers,  and  reducing  their 
families  to  destitution. 


'  Red  Hands. — Why,  when  the  Pope  is  passing  the  pause  of 
the  cardinals  I 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


A  luckless  day  it  was  when  first 
My  first  invoked  my  second's  aid  ; 

So  silly  sheep  might  ask  the  wolf 
For  help  when  of  the  dog  afraid  ; 

So  might  the  dove  the  hawk  entreat 
To  save  her  from  some  gentle  maid. 

Short  reckonings  make  long  friends,  they  say, 
Short  memories  of  friends  make  foes. 

My  second's  mind's  a  spotless  blank. 
Nought  but  its  guileless  virtues  knows  ; 

Unpleasant  facts  butbover  there 
Like  wasps  around  the  blushing  rose. 

Too  guileless  he  to  plumb  the  depths 
Of  that  dark  pool  in  which  my  first 

Plunged,  with  a  band  of  faithful  slaves. 
In  hopes  to  quench  their  feverish  thirst. 

They  paid  him  well  to  pull  them  out, 
And  would  have  done  so  if  he  durst. 

This  riddle  difficult  may  seem, 
Believe  me  that  the  moral's  sound  : 

If  e'er  in  speculation's  pool 
You  feel  in  lear  of  being  drowned, 

And  want  a  friend  to  pull  you  out, 
Don't  pay  men  twenty  thousand  pound. 

I. 
A  terrible  myth,  a  monster  strange, 
You'll  find  him  in  story  books,  also  on  'Change. 

'*. 
Where  a  general  always  the  blackguards  should  place, 
If  they  try  to  run  then,  they  must  two  fires  face. 


Where  the  fiend  sometimes  sits  when  he's  out  on  the  spree- 
That's  to  say,  with  some  persons,  but  never  with  me. 


Very  costly  are  these  and  dear  to  the  nation— 
Their  story  to  tell  would  be  blood  relation. 


Was  it  true  ?    Was  it  false  ?    Which  it  was  1  can't  tell. 
Like  the  last,  though  it  ended  in  smoke  and  a  smell 

6. 
What  people  should  be  of  other  folk's  rations, 
And  excessively  so  of  their  own  reputations. 


A  name  which  our  pages  we  trust  have  made  famous, 
Read  our  columns  all  through,  then  the  lucky  man  name  us. 
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TO  OUR  OWN  MOST  PROPER  POLONIUS. 

My  Liege  and  Madam,  to  expostulate 
What  modesty  should  be,  what  beauty  is. 
Why  legs  are  legs,  tights  tights,  and  flesh  is  flesh. 
Were  nothmg  but  to  waste  legs,  lights,  and  flesh. 
Tlierefore,  as  vagueness  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  seriousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  vague.     Your  actresses  are  nude. 
Nude  call  I  it  ?  for  to  define  true  nudeness, 
What  is  it  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  nude  ? 
More  purpose  and  less  talk,  my  good  Polonius ;  you  have 
waited  a  long  time  before  rousing  yourself  into  this  paroxysm  of 
propriety,  and  now  you  have  done  it,  I  don't  quite  see  but  what 
you  might  have  held  your  tongue,  or  rather  your  pen,  and  the 
matter  would  have  been  none  the  worse,  as  it  is  now  none  the 
better.    You  know  I  managed  to  goad  your  predecessor  into  a 
faint  show  of  authority  as  regards  Finette,  whose  performance 
was  really  a  disgraceful  outrage  on  decency  ;  and  I  don't  mean 
to  say  for  one  moment  but  that  at  some  of  our  theatres  there 
have  been  lately  exhibitions  of  the  female  form  more  open  than 
honest    But,  my  excellent  fussy  old  friend,  if  you  have  any 
judgment,  if  you  have  any  power,  why  do^  not  you  first  use 
your  judgment  to  decide   what   is   indecent,  and  then  use 
your  power  to  put  an  end  to  it?    If  it  is  the  province  of  the 
officials  imder  you  to  see  that  nothing  improper  is  produced 
upon  the  stage,  why  have  they  not  prevented  the  introduction 
of  those  improprieties  in  dress,  of  which  you  complain^  without 
waiting  for  the  Press  to  hunt  them  out  ?    You  must  be  a  very 
simple  child  of  nature,  if  you  think  that  you  can  safely  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  and  good  taste  of  the  managers  to  suppress 
what  they  have  been  at  such  pains  to  produce. 

Our  theatrical  managers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  remarkable 
for  any  independence  of  character.  Their  only  object  is  to  put 
on  the  stage  what  pays  best,  and  not  even  their  utter  want  of 
discretion  or  taste  could  overpower  their  sense  of  self-interest 
so  much  as  to  make  them  continue  for  one  week  any  per- 
formance which  drove  away,  rather  than  attracted,  audiences.  If 
any  indecency  which  your  fatherly  authority  must  have  indirectly 
countenanced  is  admitted  on  our  stage,  and  attracts  spectators, 
it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  go  to  see,  and  stay  to  approve,  rather 
than  of  the  managers  or  the  performers.  The  public,  my  dear 
Polonius,  are  your  children ;  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  is  proper 
or  improper  for  them  to  see  in  the  way  of  amusement ;  and 
surely  it  is  rather  straining  at  gnats  in  the  shape  of  a  ballet, 
and  swallowing  camels  in  the  shape  of  music-hall  dances 
songs  and  frequenters,  to  put  forth  such  a  very  vague  and  feeble 


remonstrance  as  you  have  in  your  famous  letter  of  advice  to  the 
managers  of  the  theatres. 

Besides,  your  Lordship  is  unfair  upon  those  directors  or 
directresses  of  theatres,  at  which  the  entertainment  appeals  to 
the  intellect  and  not  to  the  senses  only,  in  classing  them  uncere- 
moniously with  those  of  their  contemporaries,  who  turn  their 
establishments  into  advertising  marts  for  notorious  courtezans. 
What  earthly  application  can  your  letter  have  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales',  let  us  say  ?  The  ballets  at  nearly  all  oar  theatres  are 
perfectly  free  from  any  impropriety  of  costume  or  gesture. 
Would  you  do  away  with  the  delightful  dance  of  the  Tribes  at 
Covent  Garden  because  the  pretty  savages  are  not  completely 
cased  in  mail  ?  The  Poses  Piastiques  in  Leicester  Square  are 
of  course  beyond  your  province,  so  are  ths  anatomical 
museums,  and  those  photographs  which  adorn  some  of  the 
windows  in  our  chief  thoroughfares,  and  the  originals  who 
promenade  so  elegantly  at  certain  hours  in  certain  casinos  ; 
but  why- did  not  you  induce  the  official,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  these  virtuous  institutions, 
to  issue  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  the  discretion  and  good  taste 
of  the  proprietors  of  those  places  of  amusement  alluded  to 
above  ?  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  chastising  those  whom  you 
really  love,  you  wicked  dog,  you;  and  that  by  the  generalising 
tone  of  your  circular  you  hope  to  secure  immunity  to  indi- 
viduals. No  ?  you  reaUy  are  in  earnest.  Then  set  to  work  and 
reform  our  theatrical  entertainments  altogether. 

Let  mad  Ophelia  wear  her  hair  in  curl  papers,  not  indecently 
flowing  down  her  back ;  let  Juliet  wear  a  thick  crape  veil  and* 
an  ugly,  that  she  may  blush  unseen ;  let  1  mogen  case 
her  dainty  limbs  in  a  diver's  dress,  not  in  naughty  boy's 
hose  and  tunic ;  let  Portia  wear  a  muff  always,  lest 
her  hands  peep  out  of  her  lawyer's  sleeves  ;  let  Desdemona 
always  enter  in  a  Bath  chair  with  the  window  down,  lest 
we  catch  sight  of  her  ravishing  features— let  Rosalind 
be  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  Beatrice  wear  goloshes,  lest  the 
sight  of  her  feet  should  be  too  much  for  our  new-born  modesty. 
And  as  for  our  ballet  dancers,  1  refer  you,  most  proper  Polonius, 
to  my  Cartoon,  from  which  your  propriety  wiU  doubtless  derive 
much  satisfaction. 

No,  my  excellent  good  Lord,  you  are  not  i'  the  right  this  time. 
If  you  want  to  kill  any  monster  strike  not  so  wildly ;  let  your 
blows  fall  where  they  ought  to  fall.  If  you  have  not  courage  to 
do  your  duty,  don't  tell  all  the  world  so,  and  go  a-b^ging  for 
some  one  to  do  it  for  you  ;  for  if  vague  squeamishness  is  the 
nearest  approach  which  you  can  make  to  stern  discretion,  take 
Hamlet's  advice  to  thy  daughter,  and  get  thee  to  a  nunnery— 
and  quickly  too.    FarewelL  Tomahawk. 
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POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Poor  Tommy's  Home  I 

I. 
My  home !  Do  I  like  it,  and  love  it,  you  ask  ? 

The  thing  I  call  /tome  ?    I  should  rather  think  not. 
Here,  let's  talk  plain  English  ;  let's  tear  off  the  mask. 

To-day  this  old  word  a  new  meaning  has  got. 


You  doubt  me  ?    Then  up  with  you  quick,  stair  by  stair, 
Right  up  to  the  top,  till  you  reach  the  third  floor. 

Come  now,  that  won't  stille  you —merely  foul  air  ! 
You  pause  on  the  threshold?    Let's  open  the  door. 


You'd  rather  I  didn't  ?    Well,  p'raps  you  are  right ; 

Some  homes  may  be  queer  sort  of  places  within, 
And  things,  of  which  often  we  can't  bear  the  sight, 

We  can  talk  about  calmly.     Suppose  I  begin  ? 


A  room  ;  let's  be  handsome, — say,  twelve  feet  by  ten ; 

Foul,  filthy,  neglected  for  many  a  year ! 
Look  in,  you  would  think  these  were  beasts  in  their  den ! 

You're  wrong — human  beings  are  huddled  in  here. 

Let's  count  them.    A  mother  and  baby  just  born  ; 

A  father,  he's  drunk  in  the  corner — that's  three. 
Six  children,  that's  nine— there  were  eight,  two  are  gonc- 

To  hcav'n  \    No,  not  yet,— they're  in  prison,  you  see  I 

6. 
I'm  the  twelfth  of  the  lot,  and  it's  often  I  think, 

When  hunger  hangs  over  us  like  a  black  palJ, 
And  my  father  comes  reeling  in,  madden'd  by  drink, 

We'd  better  been  out  of  the  world,  after  all ! 


There  we  lie  in  one  room,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  cold, 
The  darkness  around  us,  the  floor  for  oiu:  bed  I 

The  story's  a  terrible  one  when  it's  told— 
A  terrible  one — and  the  world  shakes  its  head. 

8. 
This  dear,  beautiful  world,  so  pious — so  good, 

That,  spite  such  a  home,  can  live  on  in  its  ease  ; 
That  would  do  such  fine  wonderful  things,  if  it  could — 

And  doesn't !    Well,  p'r'aps  such  as  me's  hard  to  please  ! 

9- 
But  still,  while  in  England  one  home  can  be  fotmd 

Where  parents  and  children  grow  up  like  the  brutes, 
The  talk  of  her  progress  is  just  so  much  sound. 

For  the  tree,  howe'er  green,  has  a  worm  at  its  roots. 

10, 
When  you  brag,  then,  to  me,  and  say,  "  Tommy,  my  boy," 

As  parsons  have  said  to  me  day  after  day, 
"  Ah  I  Heaven's  the  home  of  us  sdl — there's  our  joy  I " 

I  says,  "  Go  yourself ;  /won't  stand  in  your  way  I" 

II. 
Don't  speak,  then,  to  me,  of  a  beautiful  place. 

And  cant  about  this  "  our  own  dear  special  word  ;" 
The  sound  of  it  brings  up  the  blood  to  my  face  ! 

At  thought  of  it  all  my  dark  feelings  are  stirred  ! 


I  hate  it !    You  stare  at  me ;  say  that  it's  odd ! 

Well,  do  so  ; — throughout  the  wide  world  you  may  roam- 
Meet  evil  in  shoals  ;  but  for  life  without  God, 

Take  England,  and  find  it  in  poor  Tommy's  home  / 


OUR  WEEKLY  PROPHET. 
(Obtained    at    a    Great    Outlay.) 

February  1 5M.— Owing  to  the  fourteenth  falling  on  a  Sunday, 
there  will  be  a  continued  fall  of  Valentines  during  the  '  ^-le  of 
the  day.  An  occasional  fall  among  the  postmen  under  s«^rcss  of 
ballast. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre,  not  content  with  distributing  fans  to  the 
ladies,  will  present  every  member  of  its  audience  on  this  evening 
with  an  appropriate  Valentine. 

The  same  mark  of  deference  to  the  saint  will  be  bestowed  by 
the  presiding  Judge  on  every  special  juryman  in  the  Divorce 
Court.    This  will  be  looked  on  as  a  Wilde  proceeding. 

February  16th, — A  cartoon  will  appear  in  the  Tomahawk, 
which  will  cause  such  a  commotion  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Windsor,  as  to  give  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  park-keepers. 

The  Grand  Falconer  will  write  a  letter  to  the  Times  denying 
his  connection  with  any  Hawks,  Tommy,  or  otherwise. 

A  lady  of  rank  will  make  strenuous  endeavours  to  appear  on 
the  stage  ;  but  on  reperusal  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  "  Re- 
monstrance on  the  Scantiness  of  Theatrical  Costume,"  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  can  show  muchm3re  in  a  private  box 
than  in  front  of  the  footlights. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  will  forward  another  Circular  to  the 
effect  that  all  statues,  or  representations  of  statues  in  any 
theatres  within  his  jurisdiction,  are  to  be  painted  black  or  covered 
with  the  robes  which  strict  propriety  demands. 

Mr.  George  Vining  will  reply  in  a  letter  of  half  a  column,  in 
which  he  will  never  speak  once  of  himself. 

This  prophecy  appears  to  us  as  most  improbable,  but  there  is 
no  gevining  what  may  come  out  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

February  17M. — Velocipedes  will  crop  up  in  Rotten  Row. 
Ladies  will  get  bitten  by  the  mania,  and  horses  will  be  at  a 
discount.  Velocipede  races  will  be  tried  at  Alexandra  Park  ; 
and  several  well-known  spiders  will  be  caught  tampering  with 
their  wheels. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  will  be  the  first  to  enter  Hyde  Park  on 
this,  the  latest  translation  from  the  French. 

February  iS/h, — A  gentleman  will  actually  travel  from  St. 
John's  Wood  vid  Baker  street,  to  Paddington,  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  in  twenty  minutes,  neatly  as  fast  as  the  same 
distance  by  four-wheeler. 

A* Hansom  cabman  has  backed  himself  to  drive  his  vehicle 
twice  over  the  same  ground  there  and  back  while  a  friend  is 
doing  it  by  underground. 

The  Hansom  cabman  will  win. 

February  19M.— The  Lord  Chamberlain's  representative  will 
be  asked  out  to  the  first  early  ball  of  the  season,  a  skirmisher 
thrown  out  before  the  army  of  dancers  commences  its  operations. 

He  will  be  much  scandalised  by  the  undress  of  the  ladies,  and 
will  retire  behind  a  screen  till  the  party  is  over. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  representative  will  remonstrate  with 
the  lady  of  the  house  on  the  display  of  shoulders,  and  the  im- 
propriety of  the  waltz,  to  which  the  lady  will  reply,  as  any  other 
lady  would— keep  away — or  words  to  that  effect. 

February  lath, — Temple  Bar  will  be  heard  to  crack  its  sides. 
It  will  be  discQvered  that  an  individual  had  just  gone  through 
with  an  open  number  of  the  Tomahawk— a  passing  joke  was 
too  much  for  the  old  thing. 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Bright,  M.P.,  will  be  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  tt  title  of  Baron  Brillantine  of  Brummagem. 
Mr.  Bright  will  retire  to  Windsor  Forest  to  coxxsider  the  ques- 
tion. On  consideration,  and  out  of  respect  to  a  superior  wiU, 
he  will  accept  the  peerage. 

Mr.  Bright  will  grow  a  moustache,  and  cut  Beales  on  the  first 
opportunity. 

There  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  son  at  the  Haymarket  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Buckstone  (p^reys  return  to  the  stage. 

February  21J/.— The  Sunday  performance  at  St.  Alban's  will 
attract  more  well-dressed  women  than  ever.  The  Bishop  of 
London  will  send  round  a  circular  almost  in  the  same  terms  as 
that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  but  with  less  chance  of  acknow- 
ledgment   The  Ritualists  will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  it. 

Vague  but  Complimentary.— Mr.  Chatterton  has  had 
such  a  long  run  with  his  Christmas  piece  that  he  may  well  call 
it  a  "  pant-o'-mine."  N.B.— The  reader  is  respectfully  re- 
quested to  laugh  long  and  heartily. 


(>7 


ine  Constiiutionnel  o\  tdiji  eveiw..^ 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Turco-Greek  question 
has  at  length  been  satisfactorily  settled.    After  the  resignation  ' 
of  his  Cabinet,  King  George,  acting  on  advice  contained  in  a 
special  telegram  received  from  St.  Petersbur^^,  expressed  his  | 
readiness  to  adhere  to  the  main  points  of  the  Declaration  drawn  \ 
up  at  the  Conference." 

Athens,  Monday  Evening. 

There  is  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  course  the  Government  | 
has  determined  to  pursue.    War  is  to  be  declared  with  the 
whole  of  Europe  to-morrow  morning  after  breakfast,  and  the 
following  measures  stand  for  immediate  discussion  the  moment 
Parliament  can  be  got  together  : — 

"That  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  be  passed  in  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  that  the  interest  on  the  recent  loan  be  not 
repaid  until  he  comes  down  again  with  something  handsome." 

Proposed  by  ^f.  Demigonrgopolis  : — "  That  the  army,  on  a 
war  footing,  consist  of  several  thousand  men,  more  or  less,  be 
commanded  by  the  King  in  person  (no  salary),  and  be  forth- 
whh  marched  on  to  Paris/' 

"That  a  loan  of  75,ooo,ooo,ooo,ooo,ooo,ooo,ocx>,ooo,ocx> 
drachma  be  raised  out  of  somebody,  somehow,  at  onci?.  That 
the  said  loan  may  be  taken  up  at  75,  30,  14— in  fact,  anything 
anybody  likes,  and  bear  an  interest  of  60  per  cent,— or  say 
even  70. 

"That  failing  the  appearance  of  any  sound  and  generous 
financier  to  negotiate  this  business,  the  Greek  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St  James's  be  authorised  to  commence  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  occasionally,shown 
up  in  the  Times  by  *  A  Father,* 

"  That  the  loan  be  repayable  in  three  months,  by  a  joint  pro- 
missory note  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Ministry,  the 
King,  the  Young  Prince,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  lif  he 
doesn't  mind  doing  it 

"  That,  having  got  this  money,  the  Government  invest  it  (the 
whole  of  it)  immediately  in  paying  the  arrears  of  their  own 
salaries  and  gunpowder. 

"That,  this  once  accomplished,  Austria,  Asia,  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  Margate,  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  and  that  the  new  crown  be  oiTered  to  Mr. 
Edward  Watkin  Edwards,  and  failing,  for  any  reason,  that  gen- 
tleman's acceptance  of  the  honour,  an  advertisement  to  be  put 
into  Lloyd's  Weekly  NewSy  stating  terms,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  view 
to  finding  a  fitting  party  to  occupy  the  position." 

Athens,  Tuesday,  10  a.m. 

All  the  measures  proposed  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
572  to  I.  The  opposition  in  question  is  represented  by  a  sleep- 
ing partner  of  a  great  London  house,  who  has  offered  to  take 
Greece,  bad  debts  and  all,  off  the  hands  of  the  country  for  a 
round  sum.  ^ 

4P*m. 

A  gun  has  arrived  from  Birmingham.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vails. An  immediate  march  upon  Constantinople  has  been  dis- 
cussed. Government  Nine  per  Cents,  ■/2§  to  59J ;  One  per 
Cents  lively  at  301 J ;  Dates,  yi\  for  th«i  Exchang^.  Lamp  oil 
firm. 

5  p.m. 
Somebody  has  suggested  a  review  instead.    The  Ministry 

has  resigned,  and  the  King  has  called  out  the  troops,  having 
given  them  till  six  to  finish  their  tea. 

6  p.m. 
Great  excitement  prevails.  The  review  has  been  commenced. 

War  has  been  declared  with  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

8  p.m. 
The  gun  has  burst    Nine  per  Cents,  2^  to  i.      Lamp  oil, 
nowhere. 

9p.m. 
A  new  Ministry  has  been  formed.    War  has  been  declared 
against  Russia.    All  the  ambassadors  of  Greece  all  over  the 
world  have  been  declared  to  be  honorary  officers,  serving  their 
country  without  a  paltry  stipend. 


10  p.m. 
ing  has  declared  Bestque  to  be  the  national  game,  and 
•e  to  bed.     Lamp  oil  steady. 

Constantinople,  Wednesday,  8  a.m. 
he  Sultan  has  determined,  ^hile  supporting  the  dignity  of 
^entleman,  to  stand  no  more  humbug. 

Paris,  Thursday  Evening. 
The  Patfie  of  this  evening  says  it  is  all  right,  and  that  the 
Eastern  question  is  finally  settled.     Greece  gives  in  on  ever)- 
point 

Berlin,  Friday  Morning. 
The  Government  organs  here  say  they  hope  it  is  all  right,  and 
recommend  nothing  in  particular. 

Pari?,  Friday  Evening,  9  p.m. 
Greece  has  signed  everything. 

Athens,  Saturday,  10  a.m. 
Greece  has  finally  determined  upon  doing  nothing.  She 
means  to  stand  in  the  way  of  everybody  and  get  up  another 
row  in  Europe  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  War  de- 
clared as  usual.  Nine  per  Cents  at  14;^  to  209J.  Lamp  oil 
brisk. 


Such,  in  short,  is  the  nature  of  the  telegraphic  news  that 
reaches  us  every  hour,  and  in  respectful  despair  we  ask  of  the 
diplomatic  world  generally,  "  Which  is  it !  '* 


VALENTINES. 


Never  shall  neglect  offend 

That  sweet  lady  love  of  mine  ! 
Some  poor  trifle  let  me  send 

By  way  of  Valentine  ! 
Aid  me,  Venus  !  time  is  short  : 

Send  decision  to  my  mind, 
Doubting  in  what  form  I  ought 

To  please  the  womankind  ! 
Is  it  wise  for  me  to  send  her 

Some  political  effusion, 
Rimmel-scented,  choice,  and  lender 

In  its  sweet  allusion? 

Tell  me,  Florence,  is  it  meet 

All  my  secret  to  impart 
In  one  sentimental  sheet 

Of  Hymeneal  Art, 
All  embossed  with  birds  and  flowers, 

Allegorical  device. 
Suited  to  a  case  like  ours, 

(And  moderate  in  price)  ? 
Or,  if  I  by  useful  present 
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Among  the  taxes  suggested  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
there  is  one  which  he  omitted  to  mention— a  tax  on  speeches. 
It  might  take  the  form  of  a  license ;  after-dinner  ones  to  be 
charged  extra. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  declined  to  lay 
down  any  exact  definition  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  female 
dresses,  lest  he  should  be  embarrassed  at  the  forthcoming  en- 
tertainments of  the  Court,  by  finding  the  ypper  boundary 
somewhat  transgressed. 


WATTS  IN  A  NAME? 


It  has  been  reported,  we  believe  without  foundation,  that  Mr. 
Watts  Phillips  had  disposed  of  a  novel  to  the  Editor  of  Once  a 
Week, 

We  are  sure  Mr.  Dallas  would  be  inclined,  if  this  is  not  true, 
to  quote  in  his  Table  Talk  the  following  lines  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  :— 

M       —One,  if  Foul  Play 


^uiiH  WARNED  IS  FOREARMED. 

Notwithstanding  the  prophecies  of  the  wiseacres  who 
foretold  that  the  winter  of  1868-9  would  be  unprecedented  in  its 
severity,  we  are  now  close  into  the  middle  of  February  and  we 
have  as  yet  enjoyed  one  of  the  mildest  seasons  on  record.  In 
the  face,  however,  of  the  assurances  of  the  men  of  science  who 
last  October  inundated  the  columns  of  the  Times  with  their 
letters  of  warning,. the  Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  although  they  might  not  have  been  able  to 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
bonfires  on  the  Serpentine  and  fairs  on  the  Thames,  were 
amply  warranted  in  looking  forward  to  some  heavy  falls  of 
snow  ;  and,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  great  public  inconveni- 
ence caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  streets  in  former  years,  in 
being  prepared  with  a  remedy  should  occasion  require  one. 

However,  notwithstanding  that  occasion  has  not  yet  required 
a  remedy,  and  is  not  likely  now  to  do  so,  it  is  but  just  that  the 
Board  of  Works  should  have  full  credit  for  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency  that  might  have  arisen.  We  conse- 
quently'make  public  an  order  which  was  circulated  in  the 
various  metropolitan  districts  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  any  interference  with  the  traffic 
in  the  streets  of  London : — 

METROPOLITAN    BOARD    OF    WORKS. 

General  Instructions  for  the  Removal  oj  Accumulated  Snow. 

In  the  event  of  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  the  metropolis, 
wherefrom  any  inconvenience  to  the  traffic  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  may  be  apprehended,  the  Vestry  authorities  of 
each  parish  shall  immediately  carry  out  the  following  instruc- 
tionSj  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstructions : — 

i.-r-When  the  snow  shall  have  attained  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  in  the  streets,  an  advertisement  shall  be  in- 
serted in  the  Times  newspaper,  inviting  all  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  employment  at  2s.  6d.  a-day  to  apply  person- 
ally at  the  Vestry  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the- following  Monday. 

2. — Such  persons  as  may  then  be  adjudged  fit  for  the  work  may 
be  selected  ;  but  before  their  engagement  they  should  be 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  their 
last  employer.  A  period  of  three  days  should  be  allowed 
for  the  production  of  these  certificates. 

3. — On  the  requisite  number  of  workmen  having  been  engaged, 
a  second  advertisement  should  be  inserted  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  inviting  tenders  for  brooms,  wheelbarrows,  and 
such  other  articles  as  are  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
snow. 

The  tenders  having  been  received,  the  cheapest  should  be 
selected,  and  the  goods  should  be  supplied  within  six  days 
of  the  order  being  given  by  the  parish  authorities. 
Dn  the  receipt  of  the  implements  from  the  contractor,  the 
workmen  should  be  requested  to  attend  at  the  vestry  at 
6  a.m.  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  men  should  then  immediately  be  set  to  work,  and  the 
snow  removed  from  the  streets  with  all  despatch. 

•  le  authorities  in  each  parish  are  admonished  that  any 
jture  from  the  letter  of  these  instructions  will  be  severely 
ured. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 
iring  Gardens, 
ist  November,  1868. 

seems  almost  as  if  the  weather  had  been  so  unusually  fine 
)ly  from  a  spirit  of  contrariety  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
I>repared  such  a  convincing  display  of  their  administrative 
ties'.  We  sympathise  with  the  Board  in  having  lost  a 
ice  of  distinguishing  itself. 


F, 
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"PROPRIETY"    BEH 


February    13/A,     1869. 


'ND    THE    SCENES! 


(DEDICATED    TO    THE    LORD    CHAMBERLAIN.) 
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''DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PRIGSr 

A    NOVEL    OF    PRmCIPLE, 

(N.B.— A'^?/  taken  from  Britannia,) 

%\t  Iprosjjioguc. 

A  Legacy  with  a  Vengeance. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
Lady  Rizzio's  Rouge  Pot. 

The  Blush  Rose  bhishes  beautiful, 

The  Bulnvsh  blushes  blue  ; 
But  the  bloomiest  Wash  on  the  nuiden  cheek 
Is  the  bloom  of  Blake  (the  true.)l 
Silence  ! 

The  moonlight  crawls  up  the  gravel  walk,  and  over  the  flower 
beds  (though  particularly  reauested  not  to  do  so),  crawls  through 
the  glass,  which,  like  her  ladyship,  was  painted,  and  falls  upon 
the  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  who  lived,  oh  so  long  ago,  in  a  back 
attic  of  Wardour  street,  and  who  hjid  been  terribly  knocked 
about  in  his  time,  till  he  was  at  last  knocked  down  for  sixpence. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  whose 
portraits  great  masters  have  painted,  and  little  daubers  have 
copied  1 

All  was  stilL  Still,  not  quite  so.  The  champagne  in  the 
cellars  was  sparkling.  So  were  the  jewels  on  my  lady's  toilet 
table. 

Our  friend,  the  clock,  was  not  still  Tic,  tic,  tic,  in  its  mono- 
tonous agony.  What  have  clocks  done  that  they  should  suffer 
so  from  tic  ? 

Before  the  mirror  sits  Lady  Rupert  de  Rizzio,  and  in  the 
mirror  she  sees — a  painted  skull  I 

Ay,  Blonde  de  Perie,  Bloom  of  Roses,  Siberian  paste,  Caucasian 
Cream,  and  Lilywater  of  Lilliput,  do  what  ye  will,  ye  cannot 
hide  the  hollow  eyes,  and  the  toothless  jaws,  and  the  great 
gaunt  cheekbones  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  master  artist, 
Death ! 

Cosmetics  (2)  are  but  the  gaudy  lichens  with  which  Art  seeks 
to  cover  the  features  that  Time's  greedy  tooth  has  mumbled  and 
crumbled  into  ruin. 

But  enough  !  See  my  Lady,  poor  thing  !  The  rouge  pot  lies 
open  before  her  empty,  and  yet  blushing  for  its  crimes — ^a  fit 
emblem  of  her  life. 

Down  the  furrowed  cheeks  trickle  the  tepid  tears.  Who 
knows  but  some  kind  spirit  is  standing  by  with  an  invisible 
phial  to  catch  them  in,  that  he  may  bottle  them  up  for  some 
Museum  of  Curiosities  in  the  Land  of  the  Rapparees  ? 

Seven  asterisks.   ^•♦♦••♦« 

In  my  Lady's  hand  is  a  photograph— a  shilling  one— of  a 
you-g  man. 

Some  one  is  snoring  ! 

Seven  more  asterisks  !  i®"  ♦••♦»«» 

The  features  are  distorted,  perhaps  by  rage,  perhaps  by  the 
photographer. 

Listen,  listen.  Lady  Rizzio  ;  surely  someone  is  coming. 

Seven  more  asterisks  I  ^^  ♦♦•••♦» 

She  looks  at  the  portrait,  and  she  shakes  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  like,"  she  murmurs,  "  and  yet  it  is." 

Oh  !  that  snoring !    Whywill  she  not  hear  ? 
.  Seven  more  asterisks  I  ^iST  ♦•«♦••• 
'  What  was  that?    The  snoring  has  ceased.     Some  one  is 
crawling  from  under  the  bed.    Not  the  moonlight  this  time. 

Seven  more  asterisks  I  ff^  ♦♦•♦♦•» 

Some  one  is  standing  behind  the  chair,  making  faces.  Lady 
Rizzio  looks  up  at  the  glass. 

Fourteen  asterisks  !  ff^  •••»••••♦♦*••• 

Why  does  she  start  ?  Why  ?  Because  in  the  glass  she  sees 
the  photographer ! 

To  THE  Printer. — I  wUl  have  my  notes  printed  in  larger  type.— 
Blake,  Major. 

1  To  be  had  in  pots,  5s.,  73.  6d.,  and  103.  each,  only  of  the  inventor, 
Major  Blake.  Perfectly  innocent  as  the  vendor.  Beware  of  imita- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  be  innocent  flatteries,  are  but  empty 
flatteries  aRer  all, 

2  The  Bloom  of  Blake  b  an  exception.  When  Time  sees  that 
on  the  face  he  cries  "Hands  off!"  It  is  indeed  the  very  extract  of 
cheek. 


Twenty-one  asterisks.  I 


"  You  did  it— you  know  you  did,  wretch  !" 

He  seizes  her  by  the  arm  and  points  to  the  empty  rouge- 
pot. 

Why  does  she  tremble?  Why  does  she  quail  before  the 
menacing  finger  ? 

A  knock  at  the  door.    Who's  there  ? 

"  Me,  dear.    Are  you  asleep  ?"    Where  was  his  grammar  ? 

With  staring  eyes  fixed  on  the  Stranger's  face  she  answers, 
"Yes!" 

"  Then  don't  snore.** 

She  shudders,  but,  awed  by  the  talismanic  glance,  she  answers 
"No!" 

The  Voice,^''  Swear  you  won't !" 

She  (as  before).—"  I  swear !" 

The  Voice  is  appeased,  and  vanishes. 

Twenty-eight  asterisks.  V^  ♦*••♦»•♦»•♦•»•• 

All  is  still  1    Alone  with  a  cheap  photographer.    Fortunately 
it  was  night ! 
Thirty-five  asterisks. 

###**♦•*•*# 

A  stifled  shriek  I 
Nothing  more ! 


CHAPTER    X. 
the  funky  flunkiy. 

There  was  eke  Johne  Thomase,  God  wotc, 
That  sleped  so  well,  if  a  gunne  shote, 
I  wis  he  slepid  still  harde,  the  sotte ! 

Blak  (Contemporary  of  Chaucer).  I 

Reader,  dear !  The  moonlight  and  you  are  playing  a  game 
"Follow  my  Leader!"  A  pokey  dirty  room — there's  no  use 
denying  it  But  ii*s  the  moonlight's  fault  for  bringing  us  there. 
However,  now  we  are  there,  dear  reader,  let  us  be  jolly  :  let  us 
look  around. 

John  Thomas,  nimble  lacquey  of  the  great  Sir  Ralph,  bloated 
menial  of  the  Rizzio  family,  lies — snoring. 

He  is  drinking  visionary  glasses  of  old  ale,  in  visionary 
tumblers,  in  visionary  servants'  hall,  in  the  company  of  vision- 
ary servant-maids. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  dream !  You  owe  your  tailor  a 
hundred  pounds ;  you  go  to  sleep  anxious  and  insolvent ;  you 
dream  you  have  paid  him.  And  when  he  calls  the  next  morn- 
ing, and,  with  a  simple,  child-like  smile,  you  tell  him  your  dream, 
he  does  not  believe  you— he  does  not  give  you  a  stamped  receipt, 
as  he  ought.^ 

A  sharp,  dull,  booming:  sound,  louder  than  a  girl  of  the 
period,  quieter  than  the  voice  of  the  elements. 

It  did  not  wake  John  Thomas.  You  had  to  hit  the  drum  of 
his  ear  very  hard  before  you  could  sound  a  reveille. 

Silence  in  the  house  ! 

Only  for  five  minutes — then  a  slippered  tread. 

A  knock  1 

Rizzio  Hall  might  have  been  the  home  of  Knox,  the  police 
magistrate. 

"  John  !  John  I  get  up,  you  brute  I'* 

John  snores. 

"  John  Thomas  !  you  lubber !" 

John  snores. 

The  door  opens.  A  hot  hand  is  laid  on  John  Thomas's 
shoulder. 

"TheDevUP 

"  No,  your  master  ^ 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot  Poor  John  I  What  it  is  to 
have  an  uneasy  conscience,  and  to  wear  false  calved  ! 

"  Come  with  me  ;  put  on  your  boots." 

"  Not  my  silk  stockings.  Sir  Rupert  ?* 

"  No,  there  are  rats  in  this  house  I    So  your  mistress  says.*" 

John  put  on  his  boots  without  another  word. 

1  Bl^k  was  a  remarkable  poet,  whose  works  are  very  scarce.  He 
was  superior  to  Gower  and  Lydgate,  and  but  litde  inferior  to  the  great 
Geoffrey.  His  poems  have  been  reprinted  (on  toned  paper),  and  may 
be  had  at  199  Strand.     (Ask  for  Major  Blake. ) 

2  Major  B.  cannot  help  avowing  that  he  inserted  this  eloquent  and 
touching  passage  when  the  author  was  asleep,  as  he  often  is,  over  his 
work.     Poor  fellow  !  how  can  he  help  i*:  ? 
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Stop  !  the  time !  His  watch  had  stopped.  The  old  clock  in 
the  hall  had  not.    He  looks  at  it. 

Eleven  o'clock  ;  or  rather  thirty  seconds  past ! 

John  Thomas's  knees  shook. 

•'  What  is  the  time  V  asked  her  Ladyship. 

"  Just  eleven,  your  Ladyship.**  He  trembled  and  felt  strangely 
chilly— like  aspic  jeliy. 


A  dozen  asterisks  i^"  *  •  •  • 


«  t  4  «  « 


or  80. 


Enter  Butler.  To  him  Lady  R'zzio,  whh  meaning,  "  What  is 
the  time.  Beeswing  V 

"  Give  it  up,"  answered  the  sleepy  myrmidon  of  Bacchus. 

"  Where's  your  watch  ? " 

«*  Gone  pop."    The  Baronet  shuddered. 

"  Good,  go  and  look  in  the  hall." 

Beeswing  goes  and  looks. 

"  Twelve  minutes  and  twenty  seconds  past  eleven,  your  Lady- 
ship." 

**  Thank  you.     Now,  please  go  and  look  for  the  rats." 

**  I'll  come,  too,"  said  the  Baronet  He  looked  pale.  He  was 
not  a  cat  or  a  terrier ;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  rats. 

They  went,  the  three,  solemnly,  slowly,  not  running  like  the 
three  blind  mice— though,  like  them,  they  could  see  nothing. 

Why  did  John  Thomas  turn  so  pale? 

Nine  or  ten  asterisks.  8^  *    *    •    ^    ♦     ♦    •    •     • 

They  could  see  nothing — inside  the  house. 

"What's  the  time?'  asked  Lady  Rizzio,  this  time  quite 
gaily. 

"  Eleven  thirty,"  answered  Beeswing.  He  read  his  Brad- 
shaw — regularly. 

"  Listen  !  did  you  hear  that  ? "cries her  Ladyship, 

What  ?    John  Thomas  trembled  more  than  ever. 

A  boom— a  thudding,  ringing  sound,  like  a  popgun,  or  a  cork 
being  drawn. 

"  Search  the  cellars  !    Sir  Rupert,  you  will  go  with  them." 

«I?    Oh,  Jane  I'' 

"  Yes,  you,"  she  answers,  stolidlv. 

Their  eyes  mee^.    Sir  Rupert  follows  the  four  mca 

Four  men  1    Who  were  the  other  two  ? 

Sir  Rupert  Ruth  Rizzio  saw  double  1 


WHAT  NEXT? 


The  selection  of  a  "  rank  outsider  "  for  the  Chief  Commis- 
sionership  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  has  naturally  caused  great 
consternation  amongst  the  London  public,  who  were  beginning 
to  flatter  themselves  that  the  loud  grumbles  in  which  they  have 
recently  indulged  against  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  Police 
Force  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making  Mr.  Bruce  pick  out 
a  really  practical  man  for  the  much  coveted  place.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  soldier  is  the  very  least  popular  selection  that 
could  have  been  made.  Everybody  is  disgusted  and  disap- 
pointed. What  may  we  not  expect  if  this  is  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  is  going  to  exercise  the  patronage 
entrusted  to  it  ?  After  this  we  may  fairly  prophesy  that  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  undermentioned 
offices  will  have  the  best  chances  of  getting  them,  if  circum- 
stances should  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  present 
Ministry  :— 

Archbishopric  of  Canterbury-^ 

Mr.  Spurgeon 
Mr.  Mackonochie 

Commandership 'in-Chief  of  the  Army — 

Lord  Ranelagh 
Prince  Arthur 

Governor-Generalship  of  India— 

Mr.  Beales,  M.A. 
Lord  Carington 

Knights  of  the  Garter^ 

Lord  Arthur  Clinton 
Sir  Robert  Garden 

Such  appointments  as  these  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  as 
Mr.  Bruce's  latest  exercise  of  his  powers  of  patronage.  The 
few  people  who  hare  ever  heard  of  Colonel  Henderson,  know 
him  to  be  a  conscientious  martinet  entrusted  with  the  discipline 
of  Convict  prisons,  and  imbued  with  the  most  inveterate  mili- 
tary proclivities  ?  Scarcely  the  man  to  mike  the  Metropolitan 
Police  an  efficient  and  serviceable  force ! 


THE  DRAMA  DRAMATIZED. 


SCEiiE,— Green  Room  of  Theatre  Royaly  Utopia. 

1ST  Manager  {of  a  certain  tendency). 
2ND  Manager  (oj  a  different  tendency). 
Ghost  of  the  Lord  Chambeiclain. 
Messenger,  Ladies  of  the  Burlesque,  &c.,  &c. 

1ST  Manager. — Let  us  seek  out  some  tavern  undisturbed 
By  prying  officers  of  night,  and  there 
The  licensed  flagon  empty. 

{Enter  Messenger,  armed toith  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Circular.) 

Who  comes  here  ? 
Messenger. — In  the  Queen's  name  I  charge  you  all  let  down 

Your  skirts  I 
1ST  Manager.    Our  skirts  ?  My  stars!. 
2ND  Manager  {aside).  Aye,  that's  the  oath 

That  best  bcfiu  thy  office. 
1ST  Manager.  Did  you  say 

Skirts — after  all  my  pains,  all  my  expense, 

To  add  superfluous  drap'rics  to  the  cost 

Of  this  my  undertaking  ?    Get  you  gone  ! 

I  give  an  inch,  and  you  would  take  an  ell  I 

{Looks  over  the  CIRCULAR  ) 

0  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  where  to  draw 

The  Line  of  Beauty  know  not    Who  shall  measure 

What  is  the  quantum  sufficit  of  leg 

You,  ladies,  may  aspire  to  ?    In  its  stead, 

By  wit,  good  writing,  incident,  and  plot, 

Unmix'd  with  baser  matter,  must  1  find 

That  something  which  will  meet  this  vague  ideal 

Of  stage  propriety.    Demand  is  King  : 

Supply  is  but  the  servant :  and  I  do 

The  public  bidding.    I  must  choose  the  fare 

To  suit  a  jaded  appetite.    Plain  joints 

May  feed  the  starveling  who  has  never  known 

The  feasts  of  Fashion,  served  up  hot  and  strong. 

Go— tell  your  master Jhis. 

{Exit  Messenger. 
2ND  Manager.  Hold  out  a  cap 

And  there's  no  lack  of  heads  to  fit  it    Well, 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  they  have  scotched  the  snake. 
But  'twill  take  yet  more  killing  ere  it  dies. 
Here  had  we  now  our  honor'd  Chamberlain, 
I'd  write  an  Order  for  himself  and  friend. 
That  he  might  see  and  know  how  itfe  can  draw 
Without  GoDlVAS  ogling  from  the  stage 
Stjdls,  Pit,  and  Gall'ry  of  Peeping  Toms  ! 

(Ghost  of  Lord  Chamberlain  rises) 

Thou  canst  not  say  /did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  head  at  me  ! 

{Exit  2ND  Manager  in  a  burst  of 
virtuous  indignation. 
1ST  Manager.  Arauht !  and  quit  my  sight ! 

1  have  a  speculation  in  mine  eye, 
And  dare  not  heed  thy  Circular. 

(Ghost  disappears. 
Why  so, 
Being  gone,  I  am  the  Manager  again. — 
Pray  you  sit  stiU,  sweet  ladies,  /7x>'^f/  are; 
And  more  I  beg  not    .    .    .— 

{Scene  closes.) 


EPIGRAM  BY  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  TO 
THE  MANAGERS, 


Discussion  'bout  the  ballet  dress  is  getting  stronger, 
To  cut  it  short,  you'll  have  to  cut  it  longer. 

To  which  we  add  two  lines  of  Ben  Jonson's  :— 

Who  shall  doubt,  Donne,  wheV  I  a  poet  be. 
When  I  dare  send  my  epigrams  to  thee  ? 
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«  WAITING  FOR  THE  VERDICT:' 


A  COURT-MARTIAL  is  by  no  means  a  model  tribunal  Amongst 
the  many  defects  of  the  system  one  in  particular  is  alwrays  very 
observable,  viz.,  no  one,  neither  the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  the 
accused,  is  ever  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Court. 

In  the  case  of  Captain  Wilmshurst,  R.N.,  who  was  tried  the 
other  dav  on  a  charge  of  sharp  practice  regarding  the  salvage  of 
some  bales  of  cotton  from  a  wreck  at  Atcensioni  and  honour- 
ably acquitted,  the  decision  of  the  cocked  hatted  tribunal 
was  the  signal  for  general  disagreement.  The  friends  of  Captain 
Wilmshurst  immemately  pronounced  the  prosecution  as  most 
unwarrantable  and  unjustifiable,  and  got  up  a  fund  to  reimburse 
the  gallant  defendant  his  expenses,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  representatives  of  the  cotton  interest — to  wit,  the  com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's — ^voted  the  whole  proceedings  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  have  now  given  notice  to  the  Admiralty  that  they 
intend  to  carry  the  matter  into  a  court  of  equity. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  could  not  have  been  arranged  in 
the  first  instance,  it  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  the  valu- 
al^e  time  of  the  admirals  and  post  captains  who  sit  in  judg 
ment  at  Spithead  I 


THE  LA  WS  DELA  Y. 


The  public  must  perforce  allow  their  interest  and  excitement 
in  the  Overend  Gurney  affair  to  abate  for  the  present,  for  since 
the  application  for  the  removal  of  the  trial  from  the  Central 
Crimmal  Court  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  been  acceded 
to,  all  prospect  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  case  has 
vanished  into  thin  air.  It  appears  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  can  the  cause  come  up  for  trial  before  April  next,  and 
the  probable  date  at  which  it  will  take  its  turn  for  hearing  will 
be  some  time  in  January,  1870. 

We  hear  a  ^ood  deal  nowadays  about  the  swiftness  of  British 
justice,  but  this  does  not  say  much  for  thealacrity  of  the  blinded 
Goddess.  For  the  sake  of  all  parties  concerned,  both  public  (a 
party,  by  the  way,  very  much  concerned)  and  accused,  how 
much  better  would  it  not  be  to  have  the  grave  charges  set  forth 
in  the  indictment  either  cleared  up  or  substantiated  at  once  ! 
In  no  other  country  would  such  vexatious  delay  be  tolerated. 
They  manage  these  things  better,  not  only  in  France,  but  even 
in  Timbuctoo. 


A  MBYRICK  CONCEIT. 


W£  are  just  stepping  into  February,  and  yet  the  past  month 
clings  about  us.  We  have  scarcely  yet  got  over  the  disagreeables 
of  that  heavy  annual  blovir  known  as  Christmas.  Was  there 
anything  pleasant  during  January  ?  Let  us  see— first,  there  was 
that  bill  for  building  the  washhouse  in  the  back  area,  which 
came  to  three  times  as  much  as  we  expected.  Then  we  have 
had  the  doctor  several  times  more  than  necessary,  had  not  a 
great  family  dinner  upset  all  the  younger  branches,  and  put  the 
nursery  on  calomel  and  short  commons,  which  sounds  econo- 
mical but  never  is.  Then  there  was  that  little  law  business 
during  the  year,  and  a  consequent  disbursement  of  six-and-eight- 
pences,  which  took  much  of  the  brilliancy  out  of  the  holly,  and 
all  the  slyness  away  from  the  mistletoe.  All  things  considered,  the 
entry  of  the  new  year  has  been  the  feature  of  the  month,  and  a 
feature  which  makes  most  men  pull  a  very  long  face,  in  spite  of 
its  attractions. 

Nephews  and  nieces  tell  us  the  pantomimes  are  the  features 
most  worthy  of  notice,  and  if  they  speak  of  the  masks  worn  by 
the  supernumeraries  they  are  perhaps  right.  Father  Time,  how- 
ever, has  his  own  bit  of  pantomime ;  and  a  touch  of  his  wand 
sends  'sixty-eight  flying  out  of  ken,  while  the  same  instant  brings 
'sixty-nine,  witn  all  his  hopes  and  fears,  on  to  the  stage  of  his- 
tory. But  we  never  get  any  of  Father  Time's  pantomimists  back 
again  when  once  they  have  disappeared — unlike  the  harlequin, 
^0  rolls  on  to  the  boards  by  a  Hap-door  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  passed  through  the  clock  face  above  it 

What  with  the  reaction  after  the  struggles  at  the  elections,  the 
necessity  of  paying  bills,  and  the  utter  inability  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  stagnation  going  on  in  the  outer  world,  there  has 
really  been  little  of  interest  worth  registering  ;  and  yet  one  fact 
is  really  well  worthy  of  note— a  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  to 


lovers  of  art^  students  of  history,  or  ordinary  sightseers.  The 
great  collection  of  armour  from  Goodrich  Court—the  long  cele- 
brated accumulation  of  war-treasures  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Mey- 
rick— has  been  opened  at  South  Kensington  on  loan  to  the 
public. 

We  have  been  to  the  Tower,  and  been  marched  through  the 
pikes  and  guns  by  the  warders.  We  have  visited  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  at  Paris,  and  have  done  various  galleries  filled  with 
mailed  knights  in  Prussia  and  Austria ;  but  invariably,  when  we 
have  had  occasion  to  make  an  observation  on  the  beauties  of 
such  a  Milanese  suit,  or  such  a  fluted  caparison,  there  hai  be?n 
some  one  present  suggesting  that  a  better  example,  or  a  more 
florid  specimen,  might  be  seen  in  the  famous  Meyrick  collection, 
which,  of  course,  we  had  not  seen. 

The  famous  Meyrick  collection  is  now  visible  to  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  go  down  to  Cromwell  road,  and  walk 
into  the  shed  where  last  year's  Portrait  Exhibition  (part  of  it) 
was  held.  Let  us  tell  the  reader  who  has  not  yet  been  there  the 
trouble  is  little  beside  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  sight.  At 
first  sight,  and  compared  with  national  armouries,  the  collection 
may  appear  small,  but  so  complete  is  it  as  ahistory  of  mediaeval 
defensive  weapons,  so  remarkably  preserved  and  mounted,  and 
so  well  arranged  with  respect  to  dates  and  for  the  benefit  of 
inspection,  that  we  doubt  if  any  exhibition  of  armour  ever  gave 
us  so  much  gratification  as  this.  After  passing  hours  of  delight 
among  the  chased  corslets  and  inlaid  morions  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  we  were  quite  disgusted  at  finding  it  was  already  four 
oVlock,  when  we  were  forced  to  contemplate  with  anything  but 
admiration  the  hideous  headpiece  and  black  doublet  of  the 
policeman  of  the  period^  who  turned  us  out  according  to  orders, 
and  much  against  our  will 

So  much  were  our  thoughts  occupied  with  the  armour  we  had 
been  inspecting,  and  so  cold  was  the  night  which  followed  our 
visit,  that  we  had  a  dream — a  funny  dream  certainly,  and  worth 
mention  if  it  is  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  print. 

We  were  under  the  impression  —it  was  freezing  at  the  time- 
that  the  Serpentine  was  sufficiently  coated  with  ice  to  make  a 
skate  practicable  :  our  most  earnest  desire  ever  since  wc  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  club  skates,  which,  as  yet,  are  virgin  of  any 
outside  edge,  and  likely  to  become  rusty  if  this  damp  weather 
continues. 

However,  here  the  Serpentine  was  **  a  mask  of  ice,"  sufficient 
to  carry  much  heavier  swells  than  ourselves.  We  are  not 
exactly  able  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  there  we  were,  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  in  Kensington  Gardens,  with  our  new 
skates  on  and  a  night-shirt  for  our  only  garment—  and  deuced 
cold  it  was.  We  should  have  been  delighted  to  borrow  a  great 
coat,  but  there  was  no  great  coat  about.  Even  the  man  who 
screwed  on  our  skates  had  not  got  such  a  thing— didn't  know 
what  such  a  thing  was.  We  cannot  now  make  out  why  he  per- 
sisted in  screwing  on  our  skates  with  a  cross-bow.  It  came  all 
right  in  the  effect,  but  the  means  were  peculiar,  to  say  the  least 
of  it. 

There  they  were,  all  those  plated  cavaliers,  all  those  flowers 
of  chivalry,  nard  at  work  cutting  figures  ^and  rather  ridiculous 
ones,  to  say  the  truth)  on  the  ice  in  all  directions.  There  was 
a  fat  baron  in  a  tilting  suit,  from  Niirnberg,  slightly  encumbered 
with  the  jousting  shield  riveted  to  his  left  shoulder,  but  keeping 
his  balance  on  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  Dutch  pattens  by  the  aid 
of  his  lance,  which  looked  immensely  like  a  barber's  pole, 
though  he  was  no  shaver.  There  was  an  elegant  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  in  a  puffed  suit,  which  must  have  made  many  a  sword 
leap  out  of  its  scabbard  for  jealousy,  and  many  a  heart  jump 
into  its  mouth  for  love  in  days  gone  by,  cutting  a  spread  eagle, 
which  might  have  made  Austria's  bird  look  a  goose  beside  it. 
While  one  gigantic  man-at-arms,  who  had  every  desire  and  an 
earnest  will  to  become  efficient  enough  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  the  Skating  Club,  showed  so  little  command  of  his  limbs, 
encased  in  the  iron  uniform  of  an  early  guardsman,  that  he  fell 
with  a  noise  as  of  many  gongs  through  the  ice,  and,  as  Bunyan 
says, ''  I  saw  him  no  more." 

The  Humane  Society,  it  is  true,  had  its  drags  on  the  spot, 
but  aU  the  men  were  in  mail  shirts,  and  armed  with  morning 
stars— not  the  popular  organ  of  the  peace  party,  but  the  flail 
which  ended  in  a  ball  full  of  spikes,  used  as  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  public  discourses  of  a  revolutionary  character.  One 
thing  was  peculiar  about  all  the  skaters,  and  everybody  skated 
who  was  present,  they  all  had  their  vizors  closed.  We  never 
could  see  their  faces.    We  don't  believe  they  were  ghosts  of  the 
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middle-aged  owners.  No  ;  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  there  were  no  visitors  to  the  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  and  our  belief  is,  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  his  aiders 
and  abettors  were  determined  the  public  should  see  the  collec- 
tion, and  went  out  accordingly  to  the  Serpentine  to  give  the 
various  suits  an  airing".  We  say  this  was  our  belief,  for  at  the 
close  of  our  dream  all  the  armour  disappeared  like  a  view  in 
the  magic  lantern,  and  the  wearers  were  left  in  their  night-shirts 
(odd  that,  very  \)  to  get  home  as  well  as  they  could.  We  did 
i  not  see  their  faces,  but  they  all  made  for  the  Kensington 
Museum. 

We  shall  go  again  and  again  to  the  Meyrick  Collection,  and 
wc  can  heartily  wish  those  who  have  lent  these  treasures,  and 
those  who  have  arranged  them,  a  Meyrick  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 


"^  CONVERTED  CLOWN:' 

Cant  and  hypocrisy  are  hateful  in  whatever  garb  they  appear, 
but  when  they  come  before  us  woven  into  a  religious  textuje 
ihcy  are  unbearably  so.  We  (metropolitans)  have  been  doing 
something  of  late  to  put  down  that  intolerable  nuisance 
"itinerant  street  preachers."  These  men  come  under  our 
windows,  howl  till  they  are  hoarse  (and  long  after),  are  followed 
by  a  crowd  listening  to  them  out  of  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity,  or 
because  they  have  got  nothing  else  to  do,  imprecate  all  mortals 
(except  themselves)  with  the  vilest  curses,  and  those  expressed  in 
the  coarsest  language,  until  they  are  either  wearied  out  with  their 
own  exertions,  or  are  required  by  some  unsympathetic  police- 
man to  "  move  on,"  as  being  an  obstruction  to  the  thoroughfare. 
We,  metropolitans,  are  not  tho  only  people,  however,  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  kind  of  pestilence.  One  of  these  men,  or  one 
very  nearly  allied  to  them,  who  styles  himself  "  a  con- 
verted clown,"  and  who,  it  appears,  is  holding  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  "religious  services"  in  the  town  of  Whit- 
church, in  Shropshire,  has  recently  published  a  hymn-book, 
which,  for  curiosity  of  language  and  expression,  would  vie  with 
one  of  the  most  antique  and  curious  specimens  of  orthography 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  extract  we  give,  though,  is  un- 
doubtedly MODERN.  If  the  conversion  of  the  clown  is  mani- 
fested by  the  production  of  such  a  specimen  of  a  hymn  as  that 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
wc  should  think  the  clown  in  his  unconverted  state  would  be  a 
more  preferable  object  and  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Whitchurch  ;  and  the  sooner  he  figures  again  with  the 
wooden  razor  and  red-hot  poker  the  better  chance  he  would 
have  of  pleasing  the  public.  Were  the  late  Premier  still  in 
office,  it  would  sdmost  be  worth  while  for  the  clown's  friends  to 
petition  for  him  to  be  made  a  pensioner  of  the  Government,  as 
being  a  direct  follower  of  the  Premier,  and  a  strong  upholder 
of  religious  establishments. 
One  of  his  hymns  begins  thus  : — 

"  IVe  given  my  heart  to  Jesus, 

And  mean  to  keep  it  so  {sk)  ; 
If  the  devil  wants  to  have  il  all 

ril  tell  him,  'Not  for  Joe.'" 
This  is  followed  by  five  other  verses,  all  ending  in  the  same 
popular  manner.    The  last  runs  thus  :  — 

**  Lord,  give  me  strength  to  fight. 

And  battle  every  foe  ; 
If  tempted  to  forsake  my  God, 

To  cry  out,  *  Not  for  Joe.*  *' 

If  a  combination  of  sacred  hymns  and  music-hall  songs  be 
desirable  for  the  edification  and  enlightenment  of  the  working 
classes,  we  would  strongly  commend  to  the  notice  of  all  future 
compilers  of  hymns  and  psalters  this  work  of  **  William  Weaver, 
the  converted  clown  of  Whitchurch."  Seriously,  cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  prevent  this  degradation  of  religion  to  the  level 
of  a  stage,  of  a  public  music  hall,  from  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  kept  apart  by  the  rigid  law  of  public  opinion  ?  Surely 
something  might  be  done  with  Lord  Campbell's  Act  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case. 


VER  Y  DE'GRE  Y-DING. 


To  Mr.  Watts  Phillips.— If  you  please,  sir,  a  piece  with 
the  title  of  your  new  drama  "  Not  Guilty,"  (translated  from  the 
French),  was  played  a  year  ago  in  the  Provinces.  Your  title  is 
"  Not  Guilty,"  no  there's  more  "brass"  about  it  than  "gilt." 


Our  slashing  contemporary,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  hzs  set 
its  teeth  into  the  War  Office,  and  evidently  means  to  give  that 
much  abused  stronghold  of  red  tape  and  jobbery  a  thorough 
good  shaking  before  it  lets  it  go. 

Bej>inning  with  objections  to  the  high  salaries  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department,  the  Daily  Telegraph  afterwards  descended  to 
an  attack  on  the  inefficiency  and  lazmess  of  the  "  dandy  clerks ;" 
but  having  at  length  used  up  its  vituperative  abilities  on  these 
ornaments  of  society,  it  has  descended  still  lower,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  War  Office  Messengers. 
To  its  indignant  surprise  our  contemporary  has  discovered  that 
these  messengers  are  not  old  soldiers  (at  least  not  one  in  ten  of 
them),  and  that  the  much  sought-after  appointments  are  given 
as  a  rule  to  the  butlers,  footmen,  and  valets  of  men  in  high 
places  who  want  to  do  something  for  their  deserving  servants 
without  putting  themselves  to  any  personal  trouble  or  expense. 

The  Daily  Tele/rrafih  seems  to  be  well  up  in  its  grievance,  for 
it  quotes  plenty  of  facts  that  have  come  to  its  knowledge,  but 
its  informant  has  stopped  short  in  putting  the  journal  in  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  job  of  all.  The  office  of  housekeeper  at 
the  War  Department  is  worth  £1 50  a-year,  with  apartments, 
servants,  coals,  and  gas.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
position  are  to  engage  the  housemaids,  to  be  answerable  for  the 
decent  and  cleanly  condition  of  the  rooms,  to  look  after  the 
linen,  and  such-like  domestic  cares.  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  position  which  could  prevent  any  lady  in  the 
land  from  undertaking  it.  Indeed,  so  many  widows  of  officers 
were  of  this  opinion  that  when  the  place  was  last  vacant  close 
upon  one  hundred  of  them  made  interest  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment for  themselves.  The  noble  lord  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  at  the  time  was  fairly  puzzled  by  the  p>osition. 
The  responsibility  of  selecting  one  of  so  many  eligible  offers 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  leaning  towards  none,  not  even 
towards  the  widow  of  a  distinguished  jf^/z^r^/  officer  who  begged 
hard  for  the  place,  his  lordship  settled  the  matter  with  his  con- 
science by  giving  the  appointment  to  his  wife's  maid  ! 

This  is  rather  an  old  story  now,  for  it  happened  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  on  the  look  out  for  facts 
we  obligingly  supply  this  tit-bit  of  official  scandal,  and  the  only 
condition  we  impose  for  having  made  the  revelation  is  that  our 
contemporary  makes  the  most  of  the  item  in  its  next  leader  on 
War  Office  rc-organization. 


ANSWER   TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST 

O      gr      E 

V  anguar  D 

E     Ibo     W 

R    egali    A 

E     ndo     R 

N    iggar    D 

D     ank     S  (the  Printer's  name.)  See 
imprint. 


Errata. — Second  Stanza,  line  three,  for  "minds"  read 
"mind";  third  Stanza-  last  Une,  for  "And"  read  "He"; 
fourth  Stanza,  last  line,  for  "  men  "  read  "  him." 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Right  Forward,  Rebeck,  Samuel 
K.  Tliomas,  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  Singlewell,  Linda  Princess,  A.  T. 
II.  Evans,  Liitle  Nell  (Edinburgh),  Captain  Crosstree,  Rataplan,  ! 
Fly-by-Night,  Split  the  Difference,  Slcight-of-Hand,  Annie  (Brighton), 
Midas,  Camden  Town  Tadpole,  R.  Snow  (Liverpool),  Tommy  and  I 
Joey,  The  Pride  of  Malvern  Hill,  G.  Chance  (Southampton),  Frances, 
Florence,  Christopher  Tadpole,  T.  Turner,  T.  Purdue  (Kingston-on- 
Thames),  L.  Lewmgton,  J.  King,  Two  Chathamites,  W.  Darlington, 
J.  Lloyd,  Bobby,  L.  Lamb,  M.  Mason,  M.  A.  Clifford  (Devizes),  T. 
Andrews,  J.  Mason,  J.  Parkinson,  R.  P.  (Lambeth),  T.  Robinson,  R. 
Cook,  W.  Rivington  (Liverpool),  S.  Green,  J.  Cowdell,  J.  Richards 
(Wellington),  O.  Hughes  (Manchester),  J.  Davies,  E.  Edmonds,  W. 
Harding,  and  Lizzie  fielton. 
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[Prick  Twopence. 


TO  THE  RT  HON  W.  E.  GLADSTONE, 
AND  CO. 


Ho,  there  !  Raise  high  the  Standard  of  Reform  1  Blow  loud 
the  trumpet  of  Retrenchment  I  Beat  hard  the  drums  of  Popu- 
larity !  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  Mr.  Gladstone's 
talented  company  is  going  to  begin  their  first  performance  in 
public. 

A  slight  wander  this,  and  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nified beginning  ;  but  let  us  hope  it  is  not  prophetic,  and  that 
the  great  Battle  with  Abuses  will  not  end  in  a  sham  fight, 

Come  hither  all  who  have  any  grievances,  and  the  {great 
Liberal  party  will  redress'them  all.  Justice  for  Ireland  I  And 
for  England  too,  let  us  hope,  for  she  wants  it  quite  as  bad  as 
her  more  clamorous  sister. 

The  Ballot  I  Manhood  Suffrage !  Free  breakfast  tables  ! 
Everything  for  nothing !  Equalizition  of  Poor-rates  !  No 
Paupers !  No  Army  I  No  Navy  I  More  Pay  I  Woman's 
Rights !  Abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax  !  Maine  Liquor  Law  1 
Open  Public-houses  on  Sundays  I  Cheap  Cigars !  Free 
Whiskey !  Free  Church  ! — Thess  are  only  some  of  the  cries 
that  arise  from  the  expectant  crowd. 

Tomahawk  does  not  suppose  that,  after  all,  the  great  Liberal 
Government  will  do  all  this.  If  each  party  in  the  State  couli 
only  pass  measures  when  they  were  out  of  office,  we  should  get 
on  beautifully.  The  Opposition  Bench  enlarges  the  mind :  the 
Treasory  Bench  enlarges  the  pocket— also,  in  some  cases,  the 
swallow. 

Of  course,  first  we  shall  have  the  Irish  Church,  and  a  nice 
long  fight  there  will  be  over  that.  Supposing  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  to  be  carried^  the  difficulties  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's path  will  only  just  have  begun,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
funds  will  puzzle  the  wisest  heads  and  the  best  hearts,  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Disraeli  in  opposition.  So  it  will  probably  end 
in  there  being  several  adjourned  debates,  adding  largely  to  the 
stock  of  eloquence  ab-eady  entombed  in  the  pages  of  Hansard, 
but  little  else  to  anybody  or  anything.  Already  symptoms 
have  been  manifested  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Ministers  to  put  aside  many  important  questions  on  the  plea  of 
there  being  no  time  for  any  other  legislation  this  Session  but 
that  affecting  the  Irish  Church.  Now  Tomahawk  gives  fair 
warning  to  all  parties  concerned  that  he  won't  stand  that ;  and 
so  all  double-faced  officials  ^there  are  such,  even  in  a  Liberal 
Government — and  all  obstructives  who  throw  every  possible 
delay  in  the  way  of  every  measure  ;  and  all  tiresome,  empty- 
headed  noodles,  who  talk  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them- 


selves speak,  which  they  might  do  just  as  well  in  the  middle 
of  Battersea  Park,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
cricket;  and  all  other  do-nothings  and  help-nobodies  had 
better  beware,  for  the  scalping-knife  has  been  fresh  ground  and 
stropped  for  the  season,  and  it  will  make  short  work  of  their 
unblushing  foreheads.  There  is  no  reason  why  several  impor- 
tant measures,  which  are  imperatively  demanded,  should  not 
be  carried.  Equalization  of  the  Poor-rates  must  be  effected  at 
once,  as  well  as  a  reform  in  the  Poor-law.  Army  and  Navy 
retrenchment  must  also  somehow  or  other  be  managed.  Not 
only  a  few  wretched  clerks  dismissed  at  a  minute's  notice, 
but  a  few  gorged  and  gorgeous  officials  in  high  places  must 
have  their  books  overhauled,  and  their  pockets  turned  in- 
side out,  previous  to  turning  the  noble  owners  out  altogether  ; 
that  Augean  stable,  the  Treasury,  must  be  tidied  up,  and  the 
Civil  Service  generally  put  on  a  sounder  footing  ;  the  Law,  too, 
wants  a  little  looking  to— a  few  wholesome  excisions  might  be 
made,  to  say  nothing  of  much  vigorous  condensation— and  a 
little  cltarer  definition  of  conspiracy  and  fraud  must  be  got  out 
of  the  parchment  gentlemen,  if  possible.  Then  our  Police  must 
decidedly  bi  reorganized,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  taken  in  hand  by  someone  with  a  very  large  pair  of 
scissors,  and  a  very  strong  whip.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  robbed 
in  the  streets,  but  to  be  plundered  in  onSQ>wn  home,  at  one's 
own  fireside,  by  a  self-constituted  body  of  impudent,  extrava- 
gant, greedy  autocrats,  under  the  plea  of  keeping  this  little 
town  in  order,  is  monstrous.  The  utilization  of  our  Palaces 
may  be  a  subordinate  question,  which  will  possess  some  inte- 
rest ;  the  more  especially  as  a  great  saving  in  the  building  of 
infirmaries  for  workhouses,  &c.,  may  so  be  secured. 

In  short,  my  dear  friends.  Tomahawk  bids  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  But  no  humbug !  No  shilly-shallying  !  No  playing 
at  hide-and-seek,  or  thimblerig,  with  the  British  public  ;  and  no 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  cotmtry  with  a  number  of  demo- 
cratic devices.  England  does  not  want  to  be  America,  any 
more  than  a  respectable  grandmother  wishes  to  strut  about  in 
fantastic  costumes,  with  short  petticoats,  high-heeled  boots, 
large  chignons,  and  microscopic  bonnets,  merely  because  her 
grandchild  does.  Some  of  you  must  have  some  leisure  time, 
which  you  will  do  well  in  devoting  to  an  attempt  to  provide 
some  remedies  for  the  social  abuses  of  this  country.  Show 
yourselves  Liberal  in  heart  and  mind.  Legislate  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  not  for  the  advantage  of  a  party  ;  and  you 
shall  ever  have  the  hearty  but  intelligent  support  of  your 
sincere  friend, 

Tomahawk. 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES: 

Beins^  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Guardian  Jack. 
I. 
Talk  to  me  of  comic  songsters, 

Filling  every  Music  Hall  I 
Comic  ?    Why,  111  sing  you  something, 

That  shall  beat  'em,  great  and  small. 
Fun  ?    Why,  where's  the  fun  of  talking 

Nonsense  ?    Come,  111  make  more  sure ; 
Tell  the  truth,  have  real  laughing,— 

Joke  like  mad— about  the  poor  1 


P'raps  you  don't  quite  understand  me,— 

Wonder  what  I'm  going  to  say  1 
WeU,  then,  I'm  a  Poor-law  Guardian  ! 

Isn't  that  the  time  of  day? 
One  of  them  bright  beaming  angels,— 

Laugh  until  your  sides  go  crack, — 
Sent  to  watch  and  tend  the  homeless  ! 

YeS'-'they  call  me  Guardian  Jack. 

3. 
Do  I  watch  and  tend  'em  ?    Rather  ; 

Ask  them,  bless  their  little  hearts, — 
How,  when  others  want  to  spoil  'em, 

I  turn  up  to  take  their  parts, 
Keep  them  Iom^  and  mild  and  humble, 

Never  let  them  talk  too  loud. 
For  if  one  thing  aggravates  me 

With  them  poor — 'tis  they're  so  proud. 

4. 
So  as  pride's  so  very  sinful, 

Just  what  heaven  don't  like,  you  know, 
We  bright  beaming  workhouse  angels 

Must  just  whack  it  out  below. 
When  they're  very  down  and  broken, 

Well,  we  try  to  bring  'em  worse. 
Oh  !  the  dodge  is  great  and  artful ! 

We  makes  Charity  a  curse. 

Every  straw  we  place  beneath  them, 

Every  rag,  and  every  meal, 
Every  cup  full  of  cold  water. 

That  we  rje,  we  make  ihtm/eel. 
Then  we  weS  and  fret  and  wound  them,. 

In  their  ear  one  lesson  drum, — 
That  of  all  the  earth's  offscourings  ; 

They're  the  foulest  vilest  scum ! 

6. 
So  by  small  degrees  we  bring  them 

Down,  until  they  tmderstand, 
That  there's  sense,  and  plenty  of  it, 

Even  in  this  Christian  land. 
That  the  Gospel's  well  on  paper. 

Fit  for  brats  you  send  to  school ; 
But  that  when  a  man  pays  taxes, 

He's  not  quite  so  green  a  fooL 

7. 

He  may  feed  his  horse,  and  welcome, 

Fatten  up  his  ox  ana  sheep. 
House  his  dog ;  for  here  in  England 

All  these  things  are  worth  their  keep. 
But  cares  he  ab^t  your  •utcast. 

Or  your  sermon  on  the  mount  ? 
Post  it  up  upon  his  ledger ; 

Show  It  swells  out  his  account. 

8, 
Come  then,  let's  talk  honest  English, 

Tell  it  for  the  hundredth  time,— 
Wealth's  the  only  real  virtue, 

Poverty's  the  only  crime  ! 


As  of  yore,  we'll  brand  the  pauper, 
Mark  him,  stamp  him,  with  his  dole, 

Red  hot  iron's  out  of  fashion  ; 
Never  mind, — we'll  brand  his  soul. 

9- 

Thus  you  see  we  do  our  duty  ; 
If  you  want  to  know,  how  well, 

You  just  ask  some  starving  creature- 
Why  he'll  caU  the  worl&ouse  "  heU ! " 

Oh  !  the  fun  is  rare  and  racy. 
Never  halting,  never  slack. 

Oh  !  he'll  make  you  ache  with  laughing,— 
He's  a  wag — is  Guardian  Jack. 


OUR  WEEKLY  PROPHET. 
(Obtained    at   a    Great    Outlay.) 

February  22nd, — ^AU  the  almond-trees  wiU  be  in  full  bloom. 
White  waistcoats  will  be  appearinfi^  above  the  coats  of  any 
young  gentlemen  who  go  witn  the  fashion.  Top  coats  will  be 
given  away  to  valets  and  grooms  as  useless — and  then  a  ^harp 
frost  will  set  in  and  nip  apple  blossoms,  white  waistcoats,  and 
generosity  in  the  bud. 

February  2^rd, — Mr.  Bellew  will  think  seriously  of  going  on 
to  the  stage.  Mr.  Fechter  will  take  orders,  and  turn  the  most 
popular  preacher  in  all  Clapham.  He  will  find  employment 
tor  the  Adelphi  guests  as  pew-openers.  The  guests  were 
taken  on  Ash- Wednesday  to  the  Strand,  and  allowed  the  free 
use  of  the  Adelphi  theatre.  They  will  wear  Berlin  gloves  on  this 
occasion,  and  wipe  a  tear  from  their  eye  on  leaving.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Webster  will,  in  remembrance  of  their  services,  provide 
them  with  tea  cups  on  the  occasion.  The  guests  will  find  their 
own  tea  and  turn  out. 

February  u^h. — ^A  most  important  discovery  will  be  made 
by  the  librarian  of  the  Britij^  Museum,  viz. :  that  the  last 
edition  of  Mr.  Tupper's  complete  works  is  wanting.  Further 
investigation  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  edition  is  on  the 
shelves,  but  is  wanting  in  style,  wit,  or  originality.  Mr.  Tup^, 
the  great,  the  only  Tupper,  will  write  us  a  letter  scorning  origi- 
nality as  savouring  df  plagiarism,  wit  as  lacking  gravity,  and 
style  as  a  thing  not  to  be  got  over. 

February  25M. — ^A  volcano  will  open  its  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  the  middle  of  a  Pacific  ArchipelagO|  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  staff  of  the  Popular  Pennygatt,  who  will  forthwith 
perpetrate  flaming  leaders  in  its  honour.  Later  telegrams  will 
announce  the  eruption  to  have  been  temporary  only,  and  not 
from  a  volcano,  but  on  the  British  Consul's  face.  The  Penny- 
gaff  will  do  penance  in  its  back  parlour. 

February  26th. — A  performance  by  amateurs  of  celebrity  will 
be  given  at  Burlington  House  in  aid  of  the  Dilapidated  But- 
lers^ Aid  Society.  Tickets  will  be  sold  to  a  large  audience. 
The  large  audience  will  be  sold  as  well.  One  amateur  will 
actually  know  his  part,  but  this  will  not  add  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  piece,  as  the  actor  in  question  will  mistake  the 
night  of  performance,  and  not  turn  up  until  the  next  day.  The 
audience  will  declare  itself  perfectly  charmed,  and  will  pledge 
itself  most  solemnly  never  again  to  assist  at  Amateur  Thea- 
tricals. 

February  27M.— A  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern  to  the  members  of  the  Charitable  Abstinence  Society, 
who  will  meet  together  to  discuss  the  best  method  of  bestowing 
their  surplus  in  sums  and  succour  to  the  poor.  The  Treasurer 
will  declare  a  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  seventeen  shillings 
and  three  halfpence.  The  dinner  will  cost  two  guineas  a  head 
for  the  seventy  gentlemen  present,  making  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  potmds.  Charity  lays  covers  for  a  mul- 
titude of  sinners. 

February  28M.— Those  individuals  bom  on  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary will  have  to  wait  three  more  years  for  their  birthday  to 
come  round.  Their  age  will  come  square  if  they  count  this 
day  instead. 

The  frost  will  disappear  altogether,  if  it  ever  appears  this 
winter.  The  keepers  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  will  begin  to 
look  amiable  again  with  a  prospect  before  them  of  silver-tipping 
Spring.  A  reverend  gentleman  will  appear  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  monkey  house,  who  preached  the  Sunday  before  on  the 
heinous  sin  of  a  tea  garden. 

The  monkeys  will  be  much  edified. 
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If  our  present  rulers  are  really  in  earnest  in  th^ir  professions 
of  economy,  they  cannot  better  prove  their  sincerity  than  by 
combating  abuses  and  effecting  retrenchments  that  have 
specially  and  notably  defied  the  enbrts  or  evaded  the  vigilance 
of  their  predecessors  in  office. 

Let  us  put  this  to  the  test  in  a  given  instance.  Ex  upu>—^% 
it  were  -  disare  omnes. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  heavy  charge  thrown  upon  the 
public  in  one  particular  point  of  our  Army  organization  without 
producing  the  slightest  possible  benefit  to  the  public  service, 
even  by  tne  confession  of  its  strongest  advocates.  We  refer  to 
the  employment  of  a  second  major  in  each  cavalry  regiment  of 
the  Line  at  home.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  not  the  least  advantage  to  the  service  in  having 
a  second  Major  to  a  cavalry  regiment  at  home.  Yet  this  heavy 
expense,  amounting  to  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year,  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  public  simply  becAUse  a  certain  Major  in 
a  certain  cavalry  regiment  had  Parliamentary  interest  enough 
some  two  years  ago  to  make  a  great  difficulty  about  being  placed 
on  half-pay. 

We  really  hardly  expect  people  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  what 
we  are  stating,  so  gross,  so  abominable,  so  extraordinary  are  the 
facts  of  the  case — so  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  injury  to 
the  individual  is  the  injury  to  the  public  by  which  it  was 
averted,  through  the  private  interest  brought  to  bear  by  the 
sufferer. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  Essays,  tells  the  story 
of  some  South  Sea  Islanders  whose  village  was  consumed  on  a 
certain  occasion  by  a  devastating  conflagration.  Among  other 
houses  destroyed  was  the  palace  of  their  chieftain,  and  when  the 
ruins  were  removed  there  was  found  under  them  the  carcase  of 
His  Sable  Majesty's  Prime— Pig.  This  was  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  hungry  Court,  and  pronounced  to  be  most  excellent. 
Never  before  had  they  tasted  roast  pork,  never  again  would  they 
taste  boiled  pork  ;  and  an  ordinance  was  passed  nem.  coH.y  that 
whenever  a  pig  was.  cooked  again  in  the  island  it  should  be  put 
into  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village,  and  the  house  burnt 
down  over  it,  in  order  to  secure  its  complete  and  satisfactory 
coaking,  in  accordance  with  the  newly-discovered  recipe  for 
roast  pork. 

Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  will  not  laugh  at  the  utter  dispro- 
portion between  the  means  employed  and  the  end  obtained  ? 
Yet  surely  roast  pork  is  better  than  half-pay,  and  a  South  Sea 
Islander's  best  home  can  hardly  be  worth  ;£8,ooo  a  year. 

Mais,  rdvencns  h  ngs  mouions.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
these.  Our  cavalry  regiments  at  home  have  never  required  a 
second  Major,  in  fact  they  have  little  employment  indeed  for 
one  Major.  In  India,  which,  as  a  rul^  is  the  only  foreign 
station  to  which  our  cavalry  regiments  go,  they  require,  it  is 
considered,  a  second  Major.  In  consequence  of  this  difference 
of  establishment,  when  a  cavalry  regiment  leaves  England  for 
India  a  Captain  is  promoted  to  be  *'  Major  without  purchase '' 
at  the  public  expense ;  and  by  the  free  gratuitous  gift  to  him 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment  of  a  conunission  worth 
j^3,20o,  which  they  can  thereafter  sell  though  they  never  bought 
ic.  In  like  manner  the  cavalry  regiment  coming  home  in  lieu 
of  the  one  sent  out,  has  on  reaching  England  a  supernumerary 
Major — one  Major  more  than  can  possibly  be  wanted  under  any 
circumstances  in  this  country,  or  until  the  regiment  goes  out 
again  to  India  in  fifteen  or  seventeen  years'  time.  By  the  rules 
01  the  service  this  supernumerary  Major  should  be  put  on  half- 
pay  until  he  can  be  brought  to  fiill  pay  on  a  vacancy.  But 
some  two  years  ago  this  going  to  half-pay  fell  to  the  turn  of  a 
cavalry  Major  who  did  not  like  half-pay,  and  had  powerful  pri- 
vate friends  both  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  in  Parliament.  He 
exerted  all  his  interest ;  he  threatened  opposition ;  he  promised 
support— and  the  Government,  anxious  only  to  make  things 
pleasant,  actually  burnt  down  the  house  to  make  him  comfort- 
able, and  ordered  that  he  should  remain  on  full  pay  in  this 
country,  although  his  services  were  in  no  possible  way  required, 
and  that  in  future  everv  cavalry  regiment  returning  from  India 
should  keep  a  second  Major  for  ever  thereafter. 

It  needs  no  comment  to  point  out  the  monstrous  iniquity  of 
this  eight  thousand  pounder  job.  It  condemns  itself  on  the 
face  of  it  For  if  a  second  Major  is  necessary  for  a  cavsdry 
regiment  at  home,  why  is  such  officer  not  appointed  to  aU  the 


cavalry  regiments  that  are  at  home  ?    If  he  is  not  wanted,  why 
is  he  retained  in  each  regiment  as  it  comes  home  from  India  ? 

Of  course  the  just  and  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
matter  of  this  difference  of  establishment  at  home  and  abroad  I 
is  to  appoint  to  the  out-going  regiment,  as  second  Major  the  | 
junior  Major  of  the  home  coming  regiment,  or  if  he  has  no  wish 
to  continue  for  a  further  period  in  India,  to  put  him  on  half- 
pay,  and  appoint  an  officer  from  half-pay  to  the  out-going  re- 
giment 

But  this  would  deprive  the  royal  Duke  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  the  nice  little  patronage  of  giving  away  in  twenty-eight 
regiments  commissions  valued  at  ;£89,6oo,  which  soon  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  officers  and  adds  to  the  dead  weight  of 
the  **  purchase  system  "  to  come  one  day  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  unhappy  tax-payer. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  if  the  civil  element  ruled  at  the 
War  Office  instead  of  the  military — if  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  at  Pall  Mall  was  a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
check  he  ought  to  be  on  the  Horse  Guards,  in  lieu  of  being 
merely  the  registry  clerk  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  register 
in  Pall  Mall  all  the  jobs  perpetrated  at  Whitehall,— that  i;89,6cx) 
would  be  griven  away,  and  £8,000  a  year  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
Army  merely  to  gratify  a  royal  Duke  ? 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  incredible  as  they  appear, 
and  they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  military  control  at  the  War 
Office  fraternizing  with  the  military  administration  at  the  Horse 
Guards. 

Let  this  case,  then,  be  the  "  Shibboleth  '  of  our  new  Minister 
at  War.  Let  him  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  iniquity,  of  let 
him  own  himself  powerless  against  royal  influences  and  private 
interests,  and  let  the  people  of  this  country  know  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  retrenchment  are  a  mere  sham  to  hit  dockyard 
labourers  and  junior  clerks,  but  not  to  touch  the  "  upper  ranks," 
and  let  them  be  ready  at  an  early  day  to  demand  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  real  reformers  who  will  guard  the  public  purse 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  who  will  not  only  dish  up  this 
nice  little  bit  of  "  roast  pork,"  but  will  be  prepared,  as  our  trans- 
atlantic cousins  say,  "  to  run  the  entire  animal." 


A  WYLDE  EPIGRAM. 

Said  Justice  Wylde  to  Eng  and  Chang, 
D'ye  want  a  separation— 
For  divorce  reasons ^  please  f 

But  what  is  that  you  hope  to  gain 
By  this  sad  operation  ? 
^^Dai^^  the  twins  sigh,  "  am  ease.** 


THE  LA  TEST  DE  VELOPMENT. 


O' 


Here  is  something  that  must  be  wortly^eing  ! 
,N  WOMEN  DOCTORS.— Owing  to  tl^S-enthusiastic  reception 
of  JOHN  AYLWIN   BEVAN'S  LECTURE  on  this  subject, 
he  will  REPEAT  the  same  To-morrow,  at  Eight  o  »lqck.     

AFTER  which  he  will  Exhibit  a  Foreign  Body  mx  inches  down  his 
own  throat  (vide  handbills),  being  the  first  time  this  has  been  ac- 
complished here  or  elsewhere. 

The  very  startling  feat  with  which  this  lecture  concludes  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  nightly 
received.  Mr.  Sevan's  discourse  on  women  doctors  must  be, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  interspersed  with  brilliant  experiments.  As 
science  at  the  Polytechnic  now  delights  in  naked  Cupids  and 
comic  ghosts,  both  excellent  things  in  their  way,  and  the 
Alhambra,  once  known  as  the  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art, 
has  come  down  to — well,  has  become  the  Alhambra,  why  should 
not  the  faculty  look  to  its  own  interests  as  well  ?  Mr.  Bevan's 
feat  reads  disagreeably,  but  as  we  have  not  seen  the  handbills, 
it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  on  its  details.  No  doubt,  with 
the  aid  of  appropriate  music,  the  lime  light,  and  a  good  get  up, 
it  is  a  highly  striking  conclusion  to  his  entertainment.  However, 
though  we  may  object  to  this  union  of  sensation  and  anatomy 
it  would  be  unfair  to  be  too  hard  on  this  very  original  gentle- 
man. Science  has  had  to  swallow  a  good  deal  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  a  mouthful  more  or  less  six  inches  down  its  throat 
may  well  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Sevan  is  evidently  determined 
to  be  well  up  with  the  age. 
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TBE     WEEK. 


The  Spanish  Cortes  have  been  opened  without  receiving 
much  courtesy  from  the  Spanish  people.  "  Prim,  not  polite," 
has  become  the  national  motto. 


We  understand  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  lowness  of 
their  spirits,  caused  by  the  recent  snubbing,  that  our  citizen 
soldiers  will  be  known  in  future  as  the  Voluntary-tears. 

The  Fishmongers  have  been  "  going  it.**  They  entertained 
the  Bishops  the  other  night,  who  seemed  quite  at  their  ease — 
possibly  because  both  hosts  and  guests  lived  upon  the  produce 
of  the  Sees !  (seas). 

We  have  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson's  characteristics  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words — 
**Well  bred  and  butter."  This  is  all  very  nice,  only  butter 
makes  a  man  slippery,  and  we  have  not  quite  settled  the  '^  Ala- 
bama affair.''  Lord  Clarendon  and  friends  at  a  distance  will 
kindly  accept  this  »Aiation. 

Mr.  BRiGHTV^^a  banquet  held  on  Thursday  last,  declared 
that  "  at  one  tmie  he  would  as  soon  have  expected  to  be  a 
Bishop  as  a  Cabinet  Minister."  He  gave  his  audience  to 
understand  that  he  preferred  the  State  to  the  Church.  Perhaps 
his  taste  may  change.  If  he  does  not  keep  his  temper  through 
the  debates  this  Session  he  may  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
year  quarrelling  with  his  colleagues,  and  alljor  Lawn  I 


THE  POLICE  ARMY. 


The  new  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  is 
already  hard  at  work  on  his  mission  of  reorganization.  The 
appointment  of  a  military  man  to  a  post  which  everyone  had 
agreed  should  only  be  held  by  a  very  intelligent  civilian,  has 
made  Colonel  Henderson,  C.B.,  personally  unpopular  already. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  recently  expressed  opinion 
of  every  ratepayer  in  London  that  too  much  of  the  military 
character  has  lately  been  infused  into  the  discipline  of  the 
Police  Force,  to  the  destruction  of  its  real  and  practical  effi- 
ciency, the  gallant  Chief  Commissioner  has  proved  himself 


too  old  a  soldier  to  be  frightened  by  the  growls  and  grumbles 
of  the  multitude  now  that  he  has  once  been  installed  in  Scotland 
Yard,  and  has  framed  a  programme  (probably  planned  out 
years  ^o,  before  the  public  took  it  into  their  heads  to  object  to 
gun  drill  and  sword  exercise  as  so  much  waste  of  valuable 
time)  which  no  doubt  will  shortly  be  made  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  pending  the  publication  of  the  new  edict, 
as  the  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  we  have  for  once  drawn 
from  one  of  our  many  sources  of  exclusive  information,  and 
append  the  following  articles,  on  which  we  understand  the  re- 
organization of  the  Police  Force  will  be  framed. 

1.  Enlistment  of   Recruits.— Volunteers  for  the  Police 

Force  shall  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24,  of  sound 
constitution,  and  not  less  than  ^  feet  10  inches  in  height 
Should  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  at  any 
time  exceed  the  number  of^vacancies  in  the  Force,  the  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  the  tallest  men. 

2.  Uniform  and  Equipment.— The  uniform  shall  in  future 

be  as  follows  : — 

Tunic, — Blue  cloth,  after  the  pattern  worn  by  the  troopers  of 
cavalry  of  the  Line. 

Stock, — Black  leather,  three  inches  high. 

Boots,  ^PinMie, 

Hat, — Light  infantry  shako. 

Belts, — White  leather— pipeclayed. 

7>^«j/rj.— Fitting  tightly  to  the  limbs,  and  secured  under  the 
boots  by  straps.  From  ist  October  to  31st  March  the 
material  shall  be  yellow  cloth  with  a  brown  stripe  two 
inches  broad  down  the  outer  seams.  From  ist  April  to 
30th  September  white  ducks  shall  be  worn. 

3.  Arms. — The  force  shall   be  armed  with  the  long  breech- 

loading  Enfield  rifle,  fitted  with  the  sword  bayonet 

4.  Discipline.— 6  a.m.— Muster.    7  a.m.— Breakfast    8  to  10 

a.m.— Musket  drilL  loj  a.m.  to  Noon.— General  duties. 
An  hour  for  dinner,  i  p.m.  to  3  p.m. — Battalion  driU. 
3i  p.m.  to  5  p.m.— General  duties.  An  hour  for  tea.  6  p.m. 
to  8  p.m. — Recreation.  8  p.m.  to  94  p.m.— General  duties. 
The  whole  force  must  be  in  barracks  before  10  p.m. 
5. — Stations. — The  Force  shall  be  quartered  in  barracks  spe- 
cially built  for  its  reception  in  some  central  position  where 
it  will  be  stationed  .for  nine  months  of  the  ytzx.  During 
the  three  summer  months  the  whole  corps  will  be  removed 
to  Aldershot,  where  it  will  be  encamped,  drilled,  and 
brigaded,  as  if  a  regiment  of  the  Line. 
6, — General  Duties.— When  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace  each  constable  shall  be  posted  at  a 
given  spot,  and  may  occasionally  patrol  the  street  to  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  in  either  direction  therefrom.  The 
rifle  should  be  brought  to  the  "  carry  "  with  •*  eyes  right," 
during  the  patrol.  In  cases  of  fights,  murders,  burglaries, 
thefts,  or  disturbances  arising  therefrom,  the  constable 
shall  immediately  march  to  barracks,  where,  calling  out 
the  gate  guard,  he  shall  make  his  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Inspector  on  duty,  who  in  his  turn  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  Captain-Superintendent  of  the  division,  who  will  give 
the  necessary  instructions  for  a  detachment  to  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  Constables  when  employed 
on  general  duty  may  use  theu:  own  discretion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment or  disposal  of  stray  dogs,  drunken  men,  organ- 
grinders  and  improper  characters. 
7. — Evidence.— Constables  shall  in  every  case  furnish  a  written 
report  of  the  evidence  they  propose  to  give  before  a  court 
of  Justice  to  the  Lieutenant- Inspector  of  their  division, 
who  will  return  the  same  to  them  with  such  annotations  or 
modifications  as  the  occasion  may  suggest 
We  shall  be  anxious  to  see  how  the  new  militarv  organiza- 
tion of  the  police  force  will  answer.  Colonel  Henderson's  ap- 
pointment IS  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  above  scheme,  or 
something  like  it,  will  soon  be  put  on  its  trial. 


Advice  to  the  Siamese  Twins.— Cut  and  don't  come 
again. 

Not  much  to  Bo(a)st-on.— There  is  to  be  a  grand  con- 
cert at  Boston  next  year.  One  thousand  musicians  and  twenty 
thousand  chorus  singers  have  abreadybeen  eneaffc^l  for  the 
occasion.  ''  Hail,  Columbia  !*  is  to  be  sung.  '<  Hail  i**  indeed ; 
why  the  row  will  be  enough  to  bring  the  Goddess  of  Music  to 
her  bier  I 
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''DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PRIGS."* 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE, 
(N.B. — Not  taken  from  Britannia,) 

A  Legacy  with  a  Vengkancc* 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Found  in  the  Cellar. 

Deep  down  where  damp  departed  sprites 

Tneir  spirits  try  to  rally, 
Bjrpouring  lic^uid  6re  down 

Tneir  parching  throat's  long  alley. 

(Ballads of  th£  Beerhouse)  (No.  2  in  the  Books.)  (i) 

PrefiUory  Note  by  Major  Blake.^To  the  Reader  {prrvale).  I 
hear  it  said  in  certain  circlet,  in  fact,  I  may  say  by  all  intelligent 
readers  of  this  estimable  Journal,  that  the  notes  and  mottoes  are  by 
very  far  the  best  part  of  this  story.  It  is  not  in  the  Major's  nature 
to  be  vain,  but  he  loves  to  be  appreciated,  like  all  men  of  genius.  He 
therefore  takes  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
accommodate  authors  who  wish  to  infuse  wit  and  humour,  sparkling 
humour,  he  may  say,  into  their  work?,  on  very  moderate  terms.  Apply 
to  Major  Blake,  102  B  Albany  (Major  B's  present  chamben). 

After  the  Moonlight  there  I 

Out  into  a  stone  passage,  down  some  stone  steps  :  steady 
there,  Moonlight !  one  at  a  time — hold  the  light  a  little  higher  ; 
now  then,  down  some  stone  steps—a  vault— a  door. 

The  butler  has  got  the  key  m  his  hand,  unnecessarily,  the 
door  opens  without.  A  gentle  push.    All  three  enter. 

Dark.  The  moonlight  is  not  allowed  in  the  cellars,  because 
of  its  being  rather  lightheaded.  Very  dark^and  damp -and 
cold. 

''  Nothing  here,''  says  the  butler,  looking  into  a  rack  full  of 
empty  bottles. 

^  Ver^  fine  port  here,''  mutters  John  Thomas,  looking  into  a 
bin  of  fine  old  bees'-wing  (26s.  the  dozen.)  (2) 

"  He  might  be  hid  underneath  the  bottles,"  suggests  the 
Baronet. 

'*  He  might,"  says  John  Thomas.  At  the  same  time  he  does 
not  think  so ;  because,  after  all,  hiding  in  a  heap  of  bottles 
would  be  rather  a  rash  proceeding.  The  bottles  might  break, 
and  then  where  would  the  broken  glass  be  ?    Perhaps  in  your 


legs,  or  eyes. 
Theyi 


'  go  on,  and  are  soon  searching  in  the  further  cellar. 
Nothing  I    Nothing ! !    Nothing  I ! ! 

I  say  again  (in  order  to  fill  up  a  line)  Nothing ! 

They  are  about  to  crack  a  bottle  or  two  to  see  if  any  one  was 
inside ;  for,  after  all,  the  man  might  have  been  the  Bottle  Con- 
juror! 

Stop.  John  Thomas  is  pointing.  The  tails  of  his  coat  are 
stifk 

What  is  it? 

Isn't  that  Something  f 

It  is  Something. 

(Ever  so  many  asterisks,  please,  Printer,  for  I'm  very  hard  up 

for  copy.)  ^•••••^ .•• 

##     .#     #     •»♦•»•#•♦•••••• 


Something  with  a  sodden,  dirty  face,  a  dirty,  sodden  shirt, 
sodden  with  a  liquid  of  a  dark,  red  colour. 

Something  with  the  silvery  moonlight  playing  on  its  clotted 
whiskers  as  they  carry  it  across  the  passage. 

Something  dead  !    Yes— <lead  drunk ! 

"  Don't  let  mileddy  see  it,  please  don't,"  said  John  Thomas. 
It  might  remind  her  of    '^ 


♦    •    » 


•     (i)  I  used  to  sing  this  song  with  great  effect     My  voice  is  still  a 
.  tenor,  though  a  littk  worn.    1  do  sometimes  sing  at  evening  parties, 
but  I  must  be  treated  with  (and  to)  the  highest  consideration, 

(2)  Major  B.  can  confidently  recommend  a  new  Pomeranian  Wine, 
Polpineck  Schloss  (30s.  the  dozen,  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on  taking 
a  hogshead).  It  was  manufiictured,  that  is,  grown,  especially  for  the 
importer,  who  flatters  himself  that  not  for  nothing  has  he  for  so  long 
lived  at  the  expense  of  those  friends,  who,  after  a  lengthened  experience 
— ^you  never  can  tell  by  one  dinner  or  so — he  is  sure,  understand  both 
the  cooking  and  the  want  perfectly. 


They  lay  it  on  the  sofa  and  cover  its  face,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, with  the  best  embroidered  table-cloth. 

Never  mind  the  expense.    Anything  to  hide  the  dirty,  sodden 
face  from  the  eyes  of  men. 

'*  Did  you  find  anything,  John  Thomas  ?  "  asked  the  baronet, 
"  a  corkscrew  or " 

"  Only  this,"  Sir  Rupert 

A  key  with  a  label.  (3) 

On  it   was   written   the   following  touching  and  pathetic 
epitaph  :— 

Cellar  Key.    Sam  Leopard. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SECOND-HAND  CLOCK. 

lie  who  moves  the  hands  of  a  clock  trifles  with 
the  claws  of  Time,  and  must  not  wonder  if  he 
get  a  scratch. 

(Wisdom  of  the  Welsh,  1641.)  (4) 

It  occurs  to  the  author  that  it  may  appear  singular  that  a 
gamekeeper  should  have  a  key  of  the  cellar. 

But  remember.  Reader,  it  was  a  confidential  gamekeeper. 

This  by  the  way  I 

All  quiet  again  in  the  old  house. 

Nobody  snores  except  John  Thomas. 

Very  quiet  in  the  drawmg-room.  There  is  the  chaur  in  which 
my  father  sat — I  mean  in  which  my  Lady  sat  There  is  the 
tea-cup  with  the  odour  of  the  brandy  still  lingering  in  it 
There  is  the  banjo  on  which  Flossy  played  while  Leopold 
wooed.  There  is  a  sixpence  which  dropped  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  which  the  housemaid  will  pick  up  and  put  in  her  pocket 
when  she  comes  to  sweep  the  room  in  the  morning. 

Very  quiet  in  Sir  Rupert's  room.  See,  he  sleeps — not  very 
quietly.  One,  two  kicks  ;  he  gnaws  his  lips.  ^  Give  me  the 
photograph  !"  His  foot  moves  sharply  as  it  kicking  some  one. 
Oh,  Golly  1 

But  quietest  of  all  in  the  library— at  least,  so  it  seems,  with 
that  Something  covered  up  under  the  table-doth.  So  very 
dead  drunk— oh  so  very  I 

Hush! 

Ferdy  is  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 

He  has  been  reading  Bradshaw's  Guide  backwards  in  order 
to  send  him  to  sleep.    But  it  did  not  (5) 

A  clock  is  striking— the  second-hand  clock  in  the  halL  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five !  It  struck  seven  before,  and,  even  on  a 
second-hand  clock,  that  makes  twelve. 

Then  the  village  dock.    One,  two  I 

"  Only  two  ?    This  is  deuced  strange !" 

Ah,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  see, 
Clocks  in  their  striking  disagree.  (6) 

**  Devilish  odd,"  murmured  Ferdy. 
Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  dock.    What  is  that  ? 
Hush! 
Look! 
Seel 

(A  few  asterisks,  please.  Printer.  It's  just  my  dinner-time, 
and  I  really  must  stop). 

###•••♦•••♦•♦••♦•• 

Who's  that! 
Where! 


(3)  This  shows  the  folly  of  having  duplicate  keys.  Major  Blake 
advises  his  friends  to  follow  his  plan  and  to  have  one  large  gold  key 
to  fit  every  lock  ;  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  you  can  wear  it 
on  your  watch  chain.  If  Major  Blake*s  friends  follow  this  advice  they 
will  have  the  inestimable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  if  there  is  a 
duplicate  key,  it  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Major,  whose  in- 
t^ity,  honour,  and  poetic  talent,  are  above  suspicion. 

(4)  A  rare  tract,  but  verv  clever.  The  Welsh  are  clever ;  so  are 
welchers.     Major  B.  is  a  welch  positive. 

(5)  If  you  really  want  to  sleep,  there  is  nothing  like  asking  a  pleasant 
man  to  supper,  and  letting  him  sine  to  you,  and  drink  as  much  of  your 
best  win^^  he  likes,  till  you  go  to  Seep.  Major  B.  has  a  few  evenings 
disengaged. 

(6)  /  introduced  this.    {Major  B,) 
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Why  there,  on  a  chair^  in  the  HalL 

In  the  Hall— on  a  chair  f 

A  petforming  dog  ?    No!    Vest    It  is— «^/ Ferdy. 

N0I 

A  draped  form— a  ghost!    No!    Professor  Pepper  ?    No! 

It  is  a  living,  moving,  articulate-speaking  creature,  of  the 
s[enus  ^Homoy^  of  the  female  gender. 

Lady  Ruth  Rizzio  I  !  !  ! 

Winding  up  the  clock;  m  her  sleep  ? 

No!     in  a  wide-awake f     No  I    In  her  night 1     For 

shame  I    Listen  ! 

Round  go  the  hands — she  is  interfering  wiih  the  striking 
apparatus— and  of  a  second-hand  clock.  Oh,  Lady  Ruth 
Rizzio,  has  it  come  to  this  ? 

The  clock  strikes  one. 

Round  goes  the  minute  hand — 

Merrily,  merrily,  round  we  ga 

The  clock  strikes  two  ! 

Yes,  two  persons,  for  there,  in  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown  and 
embroidered  slippers^  gazing  at  the  startled  lady,  interrupted  in 
the  middle  of  the  clock  trick,  stands  the  well-known  form  of— 

Lady  Rizzio  knew  it  now. 

She  knew  she  had  been  up  to  some  game,  and  somebody  had 
twigged  her ! 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dkar  Sir,— What  it  this  cant  which  is  going  up  as  a  cry 
about  origiudity  f 

Have  not  all  great  wits  the  same  ideas  ?  Do  not  the  same 
notions  strike  aU  men  of  genius  the  same  ? 

It  would  be  ridiculous  tor  me  to  allow  this  claptrap  to  pass 
without  putting  my  decided  veto  on  it.  And  why?  Why, 
because  I  hold  that  every  man  who  exposes  his  brain  offers  me 
food  for  my  own  nourishment  I  have  fed  on  other  men's 
brains  for  a  considerable  period.  No  one  will  deny  for  a 
moment  that  I  have  fattened  on  the  same  \.  and  yet  no  one,  I 
presume,  would  dare  to  step  forward  and  suggest  that  I  lacked 
talent 

Let  the  puny  penny-a-sceners  who  have  nothing  else  but 
their  own  brains  to  depend  upon  step  up  and  confront  me.  I 
know  they  cannot  face  me,  that  is  why  I  challenge  them. 

I  have  now  in  preparation  a  lovely  piece,  bedad  I  Sir,  a 
beautiful  piece.  It  opens  with  a  scene  from  Dumas  the  elder, 
followed  by  a  charming  idea  of  Anicet  Bourgeois  !  On  to  this 
I  have  grafted,  so  to  speak,  a  notion  •£  Feaninore  Cooper's, 
which  would  be  the  best  situation  in  the  drama,  only  I  have 
found  in  a  German  play  not  well  known  something  better  for 
the  second  act  Old  Dumas  is  far  too  fertile  not  to  lend  me 
another  scene  in  the  third  act,  and  I  need  not  say  more  about 
the  rest  except  that  I  have  worked  like  yeast  into  the  whole 
the  famous  novel  of—but  no,  I  won't  blab,  or  you  might  accuse 
me  of  originality,  which  would  annoy  me  beyond  measure.  If 
you  would  like  a  few  quotations  from  Horace's  Ars  PoeHca^ 
let  me  know,  and  Til  hunt  up  any  you  require.  I  forgot  to  say 
the  title  of  my  piece  will  be  Hard  Times,  I  don't  ihx&,  anyone 
can  say  thai  is  original. 

I  am^  wiuout  the  least  respect  • 

For  you  or  anyone  else, 

Your  literary  superior, 

D— N  B T. 

DiAR  Sir, — I  have  written  burlesques  during  all  my  dra- 
matic existence.  I  have  gone  to  Lempriere  lot  my  stories, 
to  Joe  Miller  for  my  puns,  and  to  the  costumier  for  my  general 
information.  I  have  principally  depended,  however,  on  other 
people's  legs.  I  only  broke  down  myself  when  I  could 
not  get  dancers  to  brealc  down  for  me.  This  being  the  case, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  farce  for  me  to  think 
anything  of  originality  of  plot  which,  after  aU,  is  nothing. 
Some  men  say  brains  make  a  piece.  I  don't  agree.  I  believe 
in  legs,  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  respectable  pan:  to  stand  upon 
I  shall  write  burlesques  as  I  always  have  done. 

Yours  sincerely, 

MAItK  MERRYTHOUOHT. 


Dear  Sir, — I  am  an  author!  a  dramatic  author!  an 
original  author.  I  join  my  strongest  tones  to  swell  the  cry  of 
originality  !     Nothing  like  originsdity  ! ! 

The  managers  are  at  fault,  Sir ;   they  won't  have  original 

?ieces.  They  have  no  confidence  in  a  man  who  is  unknown, 
am  unknown.  The  managers  have  no  confidence  in  me.  Is 
this  just  ?  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  Should  not  the  managers 
be  the  kind  foster-parents  to  original  geniuses  ?  Should  they 
not  seek  out  the  mute  inglorious  Shakspeares,  whose  gems  are 
bom  to  blush  unseen  in  spite  of  their  rays  serene,  and  encou- 
rage their  tottering  steps  by  giving  them  at  least  a  trial,  say 
for  a  run  of  three  weeks  to  begin  with  ?  But  the  managers  are 
selfish  beings,  who  think  more  about  their  balance-sheet  than 
about  literature,  who  see  more  beauty  in  a  full  gallery  than  in 
the  outpourings  of  a  poet's  heart.  You  think  perhaps,  Sir,  I 
have  never  met  a  manager.  Sir,  I  have  had  the  extreme 
felicity  of  reading  a  fantastic  drama  in  seven  acts  to  one  whose 
affable  manners  led  me  to  place  some  confidence  in  his  consent 
to  hear  me.  I  held  him,  Sir,  with  my  glittering  eye  and  pene- 
trating voice  for  full  three  hours  in  his  private  room.  I  listened 
not  to  his  cravings  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal 
situations,  I  knew  the  force  of  my  dialogue,  I  felt  the  power  of 
my  stage  directions,  and  I  gave  him  adL  I  know  they  went 
deep  into  his  soul,  and  though  he  would  have  wept  at  the 
pathos,  my  comic  bits  were  so  telling  that  I  saw  him  stroking 
lys  moustache  through  whole  scenes  to  conceal  the  laughter 
which  their  reminiscence  excited  in  him.  But  even  he.  Sir, 
could  not  grasp  the  depth  of  my  originality.  Even  he,  Sir,  in- 
quired whether  my  tragic  drama  was  not  intended  for  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime  before  putting  it  into  rhyme.  I  was 
not  discouraged,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  read  to  the  end  I  should 
effect  my  will  I  knew  that  originality  would  triumph.  I  read 
on.  I  never  let  him  sleep  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  thanked 
me  convulsively  the  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  *'  Too  original,  my 
friend,  too  original,"  was  all  he  could  utter  as  I  turned  to  leave 
hinL    Yes,  Sir,  there  are  victims  to  this  cause,  and  I  am  one. 

Believe  me,  yours  originally, 

Lucifer  Gudgeon, 

Dramatic  Author. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


Against  my  second,  full  of  ire. 

And  glowing  with  celestial  fire, 
My  first  eternal  war  declared ; 

An  edict  cruel  straight  he  penned. 

And  forth  this  fatal  shaft  did  send 
Full  at  those  gentle  breasts  for  battle  unprepared. 

All  naked  to  his  cruel  spite. 

They  lay  beneath  the  soft  lime-light ; 

The  stoniest  heart  might' pity  feel ! 

Beware,  great  Lord  ;  thou  warr'st  with  those 
Who  conquer  with  a  smile  their  foes  ; 

Against  such  none  should  point  quill  pens,  much  less 
the  steel. 

Excited  mountain,  on  thy  peak,  (i.) 
Some  relic  of  this  chief  1  seek  ;  (3.) 

Mid  snows  upon  thy  icy  brow  (3.) 
This  crime  to  do  were  easy  now.  (4.) 

To  a  Roast  Goose  this  word  I'd  say  (5.) 
And  wash  it  down  with  this  au  iaiU  (6.) 

The  greatest  of  his  race  was  he,  (7.) 
Who  on  this  spot  won  victory.  (8 ) 


Mellow  and  soft,  full  ripe  with  years     \   ,  % 
This  is  the  drink  to  diown  your  fears  ;  f    ^^'^ 
Then  simply  on  this  ground,  you'll  swear  ) 
There  lives  no  maid  on  earth  so  fair         { 
As  she,  who  caught  your  boyish  fancy, )    ,     ^ 
And  now's,  O  joy !  your  own  financy.    \   ^     ' 
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THE  SPHINX  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


O,  NOBLS  Prince !  yoa  are  no^  b*aeath  the  shade  of  the 
greatest  and  oldest  m3nument  of  min's  industry  and  persever- 
ance, with  the  ghosts  of  forty  centuries  looking  down  on  you. 
Heir  to  the  richest,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  kingdom  in  the 
world,  you  appear  bsfore  the  face  of  one  who  has  seen  more 
dynasties  pass  away  than  you  can  number  principalities.  Listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  Great  Eoignia,  and  learn  wisdom  from  the 
experience  of  ages. 

You  enjoy  advantages  which  very  f jw  princes,  if  any,  before 
you  ever  enjoyed.  You  have  been  brought  up  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  parents  whose  virtuss  are  known  and  admired 
throughout  the  whole  civilized  world ;  yoa  have  had  constantly 
before  you  in  your  youth  a  living  example  of  blamelessness  and 
purity  of  life  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel,  and  you  have  been 
i.ideed  happy  in  winning  a  wife  who  is  fit,  not  only  to  prompt 
'>it  to  take  her  share  in  noble  deeds.  You  have,  through  cir- 
c  imstanccs  which  should  not  hi  without  ih^jir  lesson,  been 
compelled  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  duties  of  royalty 
t'lan  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  heir  appirent,  and  have 
t'lus  the  opportunity  of  sscuring  an  apprenticeship  to  your 
kingship  which  ought  to  enable  you  to  mount  the  throne  with 
I  he  confidence  as  well  as  the  affection  of  your  subjects. 

I  have  seen  many  great  monarchs  fall  from  their  high  estate 
through  their  own  faults,  as  well  as  through  misfortune.    Am- 
bition I  do  not  think  is  likely  to  be  your  failing ;  but  the  love  of 
pleasure,  which  has  been  almost  as  proli&c  a  source  of  ruin  to 
kings  and  princes,  may  b?.    Tnis  is  an  age  when  the  ingenuity 
of  man  finds  vent  in  elaborate  schemes  for  amusement  and 
appliances  for  luxury  as  well  as  in  steam  engines  and  great 
guns.    Pleasure  is  worshipped  now  as  zealously  under  a  Chris- 
tian religion  as  she  ever  was  in  the  days  of  gorgeous  idolatry. 
Look  upon  the  vast  and  solemn  monuments  of  stone  that  tower 
above  you— no  less  enduring,  no  less  venerable  is  the  memory 
of  a  good  king.    The  ruler  who  employs  his  people  in  building 
up  their  country's  progress  will  never  need  a  pyramid  to  per- 
petuate his  name.    But  the  memories  of  dissolute  princes  and 
bad  rulers  are  buried  in  the  sand,  the  only  trace  of  their  great- 
ness bsing  a  few  whitened  bones,  round  which  the  hyaena  prowls, 
on    which  the  vulture    perches.     You  will  tell   me  that  you 
will  have  no  power  as  King  of  England.    I  tell  you  that  you 
will  have  the  greatest  power  which  belongs  to  royal  rank,  that 
of  inculcating  virtue  by  your  example.     E/cn  now  your  in- 
fluence is  almost  boundless.      Young  men  of  the  present  day 
are  courtiers  enough  to  offer  to  their  prince  the  flattery  of  imi- 


tation ;  they  will  exaggerate  his  vices,  if  they  fall  short  of  his 
virtues  ;  and  you  have  only  to  look  not  far  from  your  home  to 
see  how  a  profligate  monarch  creates  profligate  vSiitcis^  and 
in  what  wide-spreading  waves  the  degradation  of  intellect  passes 
over  a  whole  nation. 

The  world  is  very  clever  now.  If  I  were  to  come  back 
to  life  I  should  give  up  asking  enigmas,  for  in  this  age 
of  double  acrostics  the  trouble  of  inventing  and  of  solving 
ought  to  be  enough  to  turn  one's  brain  inside  out.  Every- 
body would  guess  them,  and  I  should  have  to  pass  most 
of  my  days  in  knocking  my  head  against  a  stone.  In  my  day 
few  princes  knew  how  to  read,  fewer  still  could  write  their  own 
name ;  now  everybody,  even  the  very  dogs  and  horses  and 
pigs,  are  educated,  and  it  is  in  your  power.  Prince,  to  guide  the 
literary  and  artistic  talent  of  your  country  into  a  noble  or  into  an 
ignoble  channel,  according  as  you  suffer  your  declared  tastes  to 
be  vulgar  or  refined.  Believe  me,  the  irksome  monotony  of 
regal  ceremonies  will  be  much  easier  to  get  through,  if  your 
leisure  hours  are  passed  in  striving  to  aid  struggling  merit,  and 
advance  the  progress  of  growing  intellects,  in  encouraging 
what  is  high  and  noble  in  art,  in  discouraging  every- 
thing that  is  vulgar  and  debasing.  There  are  many 
enigmas  which  a  prince  might  do  well  to  try  and  solve  now  ; 
enigmas  far  more  difficult  than  the  simple  one  which  Oidipus 
answered,  but  which,  like  that,  involve  the  question  of  manfe 
progress.  Cut  the  gordian  knots  which  entangle  so  many  vital 
problems  of  social  life,  and  your  fame  will  outshine  Alexander's 
if  not  Alexandra's.  Ponder,  O  Prince,  on  the  few  words  which  1 
have  spoken,  ponder  on  the  memories  which  surround  these 
grand  and  silent  monuments  ol  the  past,  and  your  visit  to  the 
Sphinx  will  not  have  been  useless. 


BOTH  SIDES   OF  IT  I 


It  appears  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  telegraphed  to 
that  unhappy  youth,  the  King  of  Greece,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  adhesion  to  the  Conference.  This  is  all  the  public 
knows  of  the  matter.    The  real  explanation  is  as  follows  :— 

[Private  Telegram.] 

St.  Petersburg,  /r^.^.i7»  i869. 
If  you  don't  knock  under  at  once  I'll  take  awaf' your  wife, 
your  toys,  your  pocket-money,  and  send  General  Iijgaestshikof 
down  to  Athens  with  a  mustard-plaster  and  a  stouljiipdin. 

[Public   Telegram.] 

St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  1 8,  1869. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  congratulates  the  King  of  Greece  on 
his  courageous  determination  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the 
Conference. 
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Beins:  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Demon  Fred. 

I. 
Well,— yes,  Pve  read  the  papers  ;  yes,— 

An  awful  bore,  you  know. 
The  leaders  ?    Well,  you  see,— that  is,— 

I  think  the  leaders  low. 
The  Convent  case  ?    Yes,  that  was  good, 

I  read  it  all ; — great  fun. 
Distress  in  Bethnal  Green  ?    Oh  !  no. 

That  sort  of  thing  I  shun. 


Let  me  explain  myself  a  bit, 

My  style  is  quite  unique ; 
I  am  an  English  gentleman, 

On  that  myseiri  pique. 
I  move  in  a  good  set,  you  know  ; 

Am,  what  you  call,  well  bred. 
And  don't  quite  see  how  I  have  earned 

The  name  of  Demon  Fred  ! 


It's  true,  of  course,  beyond  myself 

I  haven't  got  a  thought. 
To  bore  about  a  hundred  things, 

What  decent  fellow  ought  ? 
If  dirty  people  starve  and  die, 

That's  hardly  my  affair. 
I've  other  calls  upon  my  time, — 

My  boots,  my  gloves,  my  hair. 


It's  bad  enough,  just  now  and  then, 

To  see  the  brutes  one  meets. 
Without  being  told  they've  got  no  homes, 

And  live  upon  the  streets. 
For  if  they're  hungry,  better  starve  ; 

I'm  sure  they  might  as  well : — 
How  can  one  dine,  if  one  can't  have 

One's  truffles  and  Moselle  f 


Yes,  l  have  seen  subscription  lists, 

Ajid  charities,  no  doubt, 
But  must  confess  I  never  yet 

Have  cared  what  they're  about. 
I  take  it  that  your  pious  ones 

Will  listen  to  the  call, 
Yes,  Bethnal  Green's  all  very  well,— 

But  Where's  my  opera  stall  ? 

6. 
Ah,  want's  a  dreadful  thing  I    By  Jove, 

I  know  it  is,  of  course, 
For  full  three  weeks  IVe  set  my  mind 

On  Charley  Palgrave's  horse. 
You  know — the  bay,  fine  action  !    Why, 

Most  any  price  'twould  bring  ! 
I'd  like  to  show  him  in  the  Row, 

Oh,  want's  a  dreadful  thing  ! 


A  deathbed  going  on  down  there  ? 

Ah,  disagreeable  sight ! 
I'm  more  concerned,  of  course,  to  know 

My  necktie  is  all  right. 
What,  eighteenpence  would  save  a  life, — 

Perhaps  a  fellow's  soul  ? 
Dear  me— but  I  must  get  a  flow'r. 

To  mi  this  button  hole. 


8. 
You  think  I'm  cynical  1    WeU,— no, 

I  can't  say  I  see  that, 
I  own  I  like  to  have  things  nice  ; — 

I'm  careful  of  my  hat  :— 
My  coat's  well  made, — and  for  the  rest. 

They  know  me  in  Pall  Mall, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  did  you  ask. 

If  I'd  thought  much  of  hell  f 


Why  should  I  ?    I'm  good  company  ; 

Will  tell  you  what's  correct. 
I  do  the  proper  thing.    By  Jove, 

What  more  can  you  expect  ? 
I  wouldn't  cross  the  road— who  would  ? 

To  give  a  fellow  bread. 
But  I've  no  tail  or  hoofs,  so  why 

Misname  me  Demon  Fred  ? 


AT  THE  COUNCIL. 


Before  Mr.  Tom-a-Hawk,  the  Presiding  Magistrate. 
Very  sheriotis  case—^^  I  stand  on  my  Ambiguity,* 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips^  who  described  himself  as  a  dramatic 
author,  was  brought  up  charged  with  loitering  about  in  a  sus- 
picious manner.  It  was  proved  by  a  detective  attached  to  this 
court  that  the  prisoner  had,  for  the  last  few  nights,  taken  up 
his  residence  at  the  Queen's  and  Holbom  Theatres  to  the  in- 
tense annoyance  of  the  Press  and  the  Public 

The  Magistrate. — ^What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Witness. — He  said  he  was  amusing  the  public  with  some  of 
his  pieces. 

The  Magistrate.— Was  he  f 

Witness. — Oh  dear  no.  Sir  !  On  the  contrary,  they  declared 
themselves  frightfully  bored. 

The  Magistrate. — ^What  was  it  all  kbout  ? 

Witness  {laughing). — That's  what  none  of  us  can  make 
out,  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  mysterious  in  all  my  life. 

The  Magistrate  {fuming  to  prisomr^-^OdXi  you  tell  us 
what  the  pieces  were  about  ? 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips.— Certainly  not,  Sir.  I  stand  upon 
my  ambiguity  {laughter). 

The  Magistrate.— Come  now,  let's  try  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  matter.  We  will  leave  the  Holborn  drama  out  of  the 
case  as  too  hopeless  of  comprehension,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  the  Queen's — I  see  you  call  your  piece  there  Not  Guilty. 
Surely,  that  title  was  used  more  than  a  year  ago  by  another 
author  ? 

Mr.  Watts  PHiLLiPS.--Yes,  it  was. 

The  Magistrate. — But  won't  your  assumption  of  the  name 
cause  a  little  confusion  ? 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips.— Of  course  it  wilL  I  told  you  I 
stood  upon  my  ambiguity !  {Renewed  laughter.) 

The  Magistrate.— Well,  we  had  better  perhaps  call  a  few 
witnesses — they  may  be  able  to  help  us  to  find  out  the  plot  of 
the  piece. 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips. — If  you  are  going  to  call  any  of  my 
characters,  I  tell  you  once  for  all  that  it  will  be  useless.  They 
all  of  them  stand  on  their  own  ambiguity !  {Roars  of  laughter.) 

Silas  Jarrett  was  then  called.— He  hadn't  the  remotest 
notion  who  on  earth  he  was.  He  only  knew  that  he  broke  into 
a  house  in  Southampton.  Took  the  command  of  the  Madras 
boat,  was  threatened  with  a  pistol,  jumped  into  the  paddle- 
wheels,  swam  to  shore,  and  was  made  a  warder  of  Dartmoor 
Prison  for  his  services.  There  misbehaved  himself  shamefully 
by  allowing  the  convicts  to  sing  comic  songs,  neglect  their  work, 
plan  mutinies,  &c.,  &c.  On  account  of  this  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  India,  was  knighted  and 
made  a  hero  of— unhappily,  falling  in  love  with  the  neroine  of 
the  piece,  it  became  necessary  to  transport  him  for  life.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  transported  for  life.  And  that  was  all  he 
knew  about  the  matter. 

The  Magistrate.- Can  you  tell  us  nothing  more  ? 

Witness. — Nothing ;  unless  it  be,  I  wore  in  India  a  pair  of 
white  trousers,  with  a  gold  stripe  let  in  down  the  side.  My 
laundress  refused  to  wash  them. 
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Mr.  St.  Clair  called.— Didn*t  know  very  much  about  him- 
self. Had  a  vague  idea  that  he  wa3  running  through  a  lar^e 
fortune  by  giving  away  £^  notes  to  beggars  he  met  in  the 
streets.     Fond  of  excitement.     Had  a  very  eccentric  lawyer. 

Margaret  Armitagk  examined.  —Thought  she  was  married, 
until  the  third  act,  to  Robert  Arnold.  Found  out  there  was 
some  mistake.     Dyed  her  hair  and  married  him  in  the  fourth. 

Robert  Arnold  examined. — Was  a  workman,  with  a  most 
excellent  education  and  trh  distingud  manners.  Thought  he 
was  married  to  Margaret  Armitage,  until  he  found  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her  daughter  Alice.  That's  all  he  knew  about  it, 
except  that  he  was  forty  years  old  in  the  first  two  acts  and  only 
seventeen  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

Mr.  Johnson  called. — He  painted  the  scenery  and  lived  on 
board  the  "  Madras  Boat''  Knew  that  the  piece  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  battle-field  and  India.  That's  all  he  knew 
about  it. 

The  Magistrate —Really,  this  is  trifling  with  the  time  of 
the  Court  Why,  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  the 
piece. 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips.— I  told  you  before,  as  I  tell  you  now, 
that  I  stand  on  my  ambiguity  !    {Roars  of  laughter.) 

The  Magistrate's  Clerk  here  whispered  to  the  Magistrate. 

The  Magistrate.— Why,  I  have  just  heard  that  the  piece 
is  a  mere  translation  from  the  French.  Really,  Mr.  Phillips,  if 
you  must  "  borrow,"  you  might  as  well  choose  something  of 
value.    The  case  is  dismissed. 


THE  KALEIDOSCOPE  REFLECTIONS. 


ON  SOME  SOCIAL  GLORIES  OF  ENGLAND. 
Folkestone,  Feb.  22,  1869. 
I  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  special  providence  ruling  over 
all  ereat  and  noble  designs.  I  am  induced  to  commit  myself 
to  this  opinion,  because  having,  as  you  know,  long  hungered  for 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  social  glories  of  England  in 
their  true  light,  one,  and  I  uiink  I  may  add,  a  golden  one,  has 
occurred  to  me  at  last.  I  can  scarcely  keep  calm  as  I  jot  down 
the  welcome  news,  as  a  fitting  heading  to  this  communication. 
A  Mons.  Paul  Brioche^  with  whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance- 
ship and  changed  cards  at  Etretat  last  year,  has  absolutely 
suddenly  accepted  my  invitation  to  spend  a  month  with  me  at 
my  charming  proprUU  at  Bromptom,  I  certainly  asked  him 
after  dinner— but  never  mind,  he  is  the  very  thing  I  want  just 
now,  and  that's  something.  I  have  never  even  **  done  "  London 
myself,  and  here  is  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost.  We  will  do  it 
together.  I  mean  to  lionise  this  Frenchman  everywhere,  and 
note  how  he  is  struck  with  English  customs,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions. Must  stop  here.  Waiter  says  the  boat  is  in  sight.  Go 
on  with  this  on  the  pier. 

casual  notes  taken  on  pier. 
Ah  !  there's  the  boat.  Rougkish  weather,  but  a  fine  sight. 
Sea  looks  like — ^like,  well — like  rolling  spinach  !  Sailor  says, 
meaning  boat,  I  suppose,  "  lively  as  three  pints  of  grog,  ain't 
she.  Sir  ? "  I  don't  quite  follow  him,  but  she  is  "  lively  "  cer- 
tainly. I  wonder  whether  Mons,  Paul  is  a  first-rate  sailor. 
Better  he  shouldn't  be.  This  fine  fresh  blow  around  our  old 
weather-worn  coasts  will  show  him  what  a  rugged  hardy  race  of 
islanders  we  are.  Couldn't  be  better  weather  to  impress  him. 
HuUoah !  there  goes  my  hat !  Sailor  will  stop  it.  Sailors 
stop  anything.  No,  he's  missed  it.  Doesn't  matter — there's 
something  British  and  characteristic  in  seeing  a  boat  in  without 
a  hat.  Here  they  are  alongside.  I  wonder  which  is  Mons. 
Paul/ 

notes  on  boat. 

Only  six  people  on  board.  Two  smoking,  one  waving  at  me 
for  some  one  else,  and  three  on  their  backs.  But  they  all  look 
comfortable.  No,  he  can't  have  come.  Steward  says  they  have 
been  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  that  it  was  "  very  dirty  outside." 
"Yes,  there's  a  foreign  gentleman  in  the  cabin."  Has  he 
suffered  ?  Steward  says,  "  Dreadful,  Sir !  Enough  to  kill  a  por- 
poise." Steward  doesn't  laugh  when  he  says  this.  When  the 
steward  doesn't  laugh  it  generally  means  real  distress^and  even 
danger.     I  thought  so— it's  Mons,  Paul! 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 


Washington,  Feb.  23,  1869. 
General  Grant  to  Mr,  Reverdy  yohnson. 
Wal,  you  old  cuss,  you.     Darned  if  we  don't  mean  to  ketch 
hold  of  that  British  lion  of  yours  by  the  tail,  and  not  let  go 
till  he's  paid  up  slick  every  darned  cent.    Fm  General  Grant, 
I  am,  dam  you. 

London,  Feb.  24,  1869. 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to  General  Grant. 
I'm  cussed  sorry  to  hear  it. 


IN  THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

\Twas  hard  work,  getting  him  up  the  Udder,  btH  we  managed 
it.  He  looks  very  bad  certainly — like  a  wreck  of  something  that 
may  have  been  stylish  once.  As  far  as  I  can  make  him  out  he 
seems  to  have  started  on  the  other  side  bran  new — a  sort  of 
nautical  dress,  with  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fur  about  it. 
He  has  lost  his  hat.  I  try  a  French  joke  about  this,  but  it 
doesn't  take  :  he's  not  up  to  a  joke  yet.  Of  course,  he  wants 
!  refreshment.  I  tell  him  we  have  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
starts,  that  there's  nothing  like  a  meal  after  sea  water,  that  the 
English  restaurants  at  the  stations  are  first-rate,  and  strongly 
advise  him  to  try  bottled  stout,  boiled  beef,  and  parsnips,  or 
tome  trifle  of  that  sort  All  this  in  English  of  course.  He 
doesn't  understand,  or  pretends  not  to.    I  try  French  : — 

"  Apr^s  le  voyage,  c'est  mieux  de  prenner  un  poo  de  quelque 
chose.  Supposez  vous  tryez  de  patisserie  Britannique."  (This 
pointing  to  a  Bath  bun.)  No,  he  won't.  "  Q^clque  autrer 
chose?"  (That  meaning  a  plate  of  acid  drops  in  tins,  two 
sponge  cakes,  some  hot  water,  and  an  advertisement  of  Fry  and 
Sons  chocolate  creams.)  Just  like  my  luck.  When  I  wished 
to  impress  him,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens.  Of 
course  he  refuses.  I  smile,  and  tell  him  it's  not  the  buffet^  but 
little  remedies  for  sea  sickness,  and  point  to  the  Pavillion. 
"  Voilk  le  vrais  restaurant  Anglais.  C'est  magnifique  dedans." 
He  doesn't  follow  me,  and  evidently  thinks  it's  a  military 
hospital  Can't  help  it.  Ah  I  the  train.  We'll  show  him  the 
rate  we  go  it  in  England.  .None  of  your  French  creeping  over 
here.  We  are  in  a  first-class  carriage  at  last.  Mons.  Pol  (he 
calls  himself  "  Pol^)  seems  happier. 

"  Tickets,  if  you  please,  gentlemen."  1  give  mine,  he  fumbles 
for  bis. 

"  lis  sont  bien  civil  ccs  guards  de  chemin  de  fer  en  Angleterre," 
I  throw  in  to  fill  up  the  pause,  and  impress  him  slightly.  He 
has  found  it. 

"  Here,  you  can't  do  this.  This  is  only  for  first  and  second. 
Yours  don*t  go  till  8.52." 

I  suspected  as  much.  Mons.  Pol  has  come  third.  However, 
I  remonstrate,  and  say  something  laughingly  about  "strangers" 
and  "  mistakes." 

"  Oh,  he  knows  what  he's  about  fast  enough.  TheyVe  always 
at  it  Never  a  boat  comes  in  but  one  of  'em  trys  to  sneak  up 
like  this.  Here,  you — you  must  turn  out ;  turn^  out,  unless 
you're  agoing  to  pay  one  pound  three  and  ninepence— and  you 
don't  look  like  it'' 

This  last  is  said  with  a  wink  at  me  and  a  couple  of  other 
guards,  who,  apparently  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  hang 
about  with  iron  pincers  on  the  chance  of  a  ticket  turning  up. 

"  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  I  observe  at  last,  for 
the  thing  seems  to  be  getting  disagreeable,  and  it's  better  to 
stop  it  while  it*s  quiet. 

"  Well,  Sir,  you'd  best  get  him  out.  He's  no  rights  in  a  fust  ; 
with  a  night  ticket"  I  thought  my  manner  would  have  "  car-  ' 
ried  him  off" — it  won't.  Why  do  thev  always  humiliate  and  ; 
insult  third-class  passengers  in  England  ?  i 

ON  THE  PLATFORM  AGAIN. 

Train  off  without  us.  I  explain  to  him  in  French  that 
Polkestone  is  worth  seeing.  He  talks  vehemently  now,  and 
says  something  about  the  docks.  He  takes  it  for  Portsmouth — 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  thought  so— it's  going  to  rain.  And 
we  have  got  ^yt  hours  and  a  half  before  8.52.  I  feel  con- 
vinced I  shan't  be  able  to  impress  him. 

"  Avez-vous  jamais  vu  le  grand  tour  de  Marte! — *  le  Martello 
tower  ? ' " 

"  Non,  jamais  I  " 

"  Eh  bien, — nous  le  ferons  ensemble,"  and  we're  off  to  do  it ! 
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THE     WEEK. 
The  momentous  question,  "Who's  Grififiihs?"  has  given 
place  to  the  still  more  momentous  one,  "What's  Phillips?'' 
Whether  the  answer— viz ,"  The  Safe  Man"— is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  we  leave  to  the  managers  to  say. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  likely  to  have  a  cheerful  time  of 
it,  if  the  example  set  in  the  case  of  Saurin  v.  Starr  is  followed 
by  many  people.  We  may  expect  to  see  Mrs.  Fitzmaurice 
Jones  bringing  an  action  against  Lady  Adela  Flash  for  exclud- 
ing her  from  the  celebrated  Tuesday  evening^s  in  Perceval 
Square.  Or,  what  is  more  of  a  parallel  in  the  aspect  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Bill  Lockit  will  bring  an  action  against  Her  Majesty's 
Governmeiif  for  refusing  to  accommodate  Mr.  Lockit  any  more 
in  Millbank. 

We  understand  that  a  new  ecclesiastical  appointment  of  great 
importance  is  about  to  be  made.  A  Bishop  unattached  will  be 
created,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  go  about  with  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright  to  all  public  dinners.  Before  dinner  is  served 
the  Bishop  will  accompany  the  Minister  into  a  small  private 
room,  when  the  right  reverend  gentleman  will  be  expected  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  receive  heavy  punishment  for  ten  minutes 
(no  hitting  below  the  waistcoat  allowed),  after  which  invigo- 
rating appet^er  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Bright  will  be  able  to  get 
through  dinner  without  any  exhibition  of  violence,  but,  if  neces- 
sary, he  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  similar  "  refresher ''  after 
dessert. 


<2.  E.  D. 


It  is  strange  that  our  contemporaries  should  have  chosen 
the  present  season  of  all  others,  when  we  have  really  some  serious 
home  affairs  to  interest  us,  to  ventilate  once  more  that  stock 
bugbear  of  newspaper  readers  the  Central  Asian  Question  ;  but 
such  is  the  the  case,  and  the  Times  has  been  doing  its  best  to 
persuade  the  British  public  that  the  position  is  serious,  and 
that  there  is  really  something  to  be  alarmed  about.  What 
England  wants,  what  Russia  wants,  what  course  events  have 
taken,  to  what  end  they  are  tending,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  what 


the  events  themselves  are,  are  some  of  those  things  which  "  no 
fellow  can  understand," -and  few  pretend  to.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  as  the  question  seems  to  have  occasioned  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  amidst  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  pro- 
bably neither  know  nor  care  where  Turkestan  is  or  to  whom  it 
belongs,  the  Government  have  deemed  it  wise  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and,  with  the  vie;.w  of  allaying  any  possible  anxiety 
that  may  be  felt  regarding  it  by  the  general  public,  have  pub- 
lished the  following  correspondence,  which  we  trust  will  once 
and  for  all  satisfy  the  alarmists  of  the  honesty  and  straight- 
for^vardness  of  the  policy  which  Russia  is  adopting  towards 
this  country  :  — 

(Letter  No.  i.) 

Foreign  Office,  Whitehall, 
15th  February,  1869. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  Excellency's 
consideration,  copies  of  certain  statements  which  have  recently 
been  published  in  the  columns  of  the  London  press,  regarding 
the  proceedings  of  the  representative  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  of  Central  Asia.  In  submitting  these 
documents  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  believe  that  you  will  assist  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
set  at  rest  a  question,  the  unravelled  intricacies  of  which  are  of 
universal  importance,  although  the  results  of  the  complications, 
which  I  may  venture  to  hope  may  never  arise,  are  not  only  un- 
appreciated, unknown,  and  misunderstood  in  this  country,  but 
are  even  totally  at  variance  with  all  rules  of  international  and 
intercolonial  controversy. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  Clarendon. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Russia, 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

(Letter  No.  2.) 

Chesham  House, 
i6ih  February  1869. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  it  in  the  same  unreserved  spirit  of  frankness 
in  which  it  is  written. 

With  regard  to  the  political  tendencies  of  the  diplomatists  of 
Afghanistan,  alid  in  justice  I  should  add  of  Turkestan  as  well, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  informing  you  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  far  outweighs  the  proceeds  of  an  acci- 
dental and  precarious  monopoly,  and  that  the  strongest  moun- 
tain barriers  of  the  world  need  not  be  disestablished,  while  they 
may  render  utterly  inevitable  the  absorption  of  the  natural  exi- 
gencies which  are  alike  ambiguous  in  their  nature  and  soul- 
stirring  in  their  development. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.,  &c., 
(Signed,)         Brunnow. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  KG.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whitehall.  . 

(Letter  No.  3.) 

Foreign  Office,  Whitehall, 
1 8th  February,  1869. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Excellency's  communication,  and  to  convey  to  you  my  appre- 
ciation of  a  policy,  which,  embodied  in  a  few  convincing  sen- 
tences, has  most  completely  set  at  rest  any  uneasy  feeling  that 
may  lately  have  arisen  regarding  the  attitude  of  Russia  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  Asia. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  Clarendon. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Ambassa(n)r  of  Russia, 
at  the  Court  of  St  James. 

Two  great  points  have  been  gained  by  the  publication  of 
these  letters.  In  the  first  place,  any  suspicion  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  Russia  towards  this  country  is  shown  to  be  unwar- 
ranted, and  in  the  second,  the  lucid  statements  both  of  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Baron  Brunnow,  have  reduced  the  hitherto  in- 
explicable Central  Asian  Question  to  a  basis  of  such  simplicity 
as  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  very  meanest  intellects. 
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''DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PRTGSP 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE, 

(S,B,^No^  taken  from  Britannia.) 


A  Legacy  with  a  Vengeance. 
CHAPTER    XIV. 

IN  WHICH  LADY  RIZZIO  DOES    NOT  COME  DOWN  TO 
BREAKFAST. 

Alas  I  alas  I  it  came  to  pass 

My  lady  kept  her  room, 
With  gloomy  tick,  in  a  shady  nick, 

The  deathwatch  sounds  her  doom. 

"Ditties  of  Death,"  nv  an  ExM.F.II. 


They  tell  bim.  It  discomposes  him.  A  murdered  man! 
and  the  body  in  the  next  room  ! 

Ferdy  shuddered,  and  waved  his  scented  cambric  in  front 
of  bis  nose. 

"  But  your  ghost  story  f*  asked  Flossy. 

"  I  intend  to  publish  it    I  cannot  tell  it  gratis." 

"  Oh,  you  stingy  wretch !    HI  give  you  twopence." 

''  Done  !  that's  a  penny  more  than  I  should  have  got  for  it 
in  my  fashionable  journal." 

He  was  just  going  to  tell  the  story,  when  Elizi  rose  up  and 
said  in  a  stately  voice  :— 

"  Lady  Rizzio  is  very  unwell— in  bed.  She  has  got  the  tic 
very  badly.     I  must  send  for  the  doctor." 

The  tic  !  Poor  Lady  Rizzio !  She  had  caught  it  of  the 
clock. 

It  never  does,  reader  dear,  to  play  with  old  Father  Time  ; 
no,  it  does  not  do  at  all.(f) 

John  Thomas  was  looking  at  his  watch. 

*'  Good  *eavens,  if  'taint  two  hours  slow  I  And  yet  I  set  it  by 
the  'all  clock  last  night.     I  remember  it  weU." 

But  the  watch  was  two  hours  wrong  for  all  that,  and  Lady 
Ruth  Rizzio  had  got  the  tic  ! 


Morning  breaks. 

Hearts  break.  So  do  banks  (i),  so  do  heads— when  they  are  1 
bit  hard  enough.  j 

The  first  to  join  the  morning  was  the  cook.  | 

She  opened  the  shutters,— a  second  Aurora,  with  a  decided 
red  glow  on  her  face.  | 

"  Just  my  luck,"  she  muttered,  "  the  sun  a  shining  away  as  if  | 
there  weren't  no  kitchen  fire  nor  no  hot  plates  to  stew  over."        i 

The  sun  is  thoughtless  ;  he  has  too  much  to  do  to  think  of  , 
everybody's  comfort.  I 

In  came  Jane,  Susan,  and,  last  of  all,  very  white  and  puffy  I 
about  the  eyes,  John  Thomas. 

"  Lawks,  John,  you  do  look  fishy,"  says  Jane. 

'^  Ah,  Jane,  you  would  not  talk  like  that  if  you  knew  what  we 
foynd  in  the  cellar  last  night." 

"  Oh !  What,  John  \  do  tell  us  I  was  it  a  rat  ? " 

*'  A  rat !  it  was  a  man." 

"  A  young  man  ?  "  asked  Susan  with  a  giggle.  , 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  young  or  na    All  I  I 
know  he  was  dead,"  replied  John  Thomas,  sulkily. 

You  see  he  had  a  right  to  be  sulky :  he  was  SQ)e  proprietor, 
at  least  is,  as  far  as  that  company  was  concerned,  of  a  great 
sensation  (2),  and  somehow  or  other  the  great  sensation  had 
not  gone*off  as  well  as  he  expected. 

But  he  was  rewarded  now.  Everybody  turned  a  dirty  white 
and  leant  up  against  one  another. 

"  Yes,"  continues  John,  getting  a  little  more  genial,  "  he  was 
as  dead  as  1  ever  seed  any  one,  and,  what*s  more,  he  was  mur- 
dered !" 

Great  sensation.  If  all  the  blackbeetles  (3)  in  Christendom 
had  got  loose,  there  could  not  have  been  greater  consternation. 

"  How  ?"  asked  Jane,  breathlessly. 

"  How  ?  Why,  with  a  corkscrew,  screwed  right  into  the  top 
of  his  spynal  vertybreezf ." 

General  faint. 

Leave  we  the  regions  of  the  kitchen,  let  us  mount  to  the 
more  refined  regions  of  the  breakfast-room. 

Flossy  and  Eliza,  pale,  subdued,  eating  toast  in  sippets. 
Enter  Ferdy  in  a  gorgeous  velvet  suit. 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Ferdy,  have  you. heard  the  news?"  asks  Flossy 
of  the  golden  hair  and  banjo. 

"  No,  but  I've  seen  a  ghost." 

"  Tell  us  about  the  ghost." 

"  No,  tell  me  the  news." 


(1)  They  do  indeed,  and  the  infamous  directors  reap  the  profits. 
Hitherto  Major  B,  has  only  been  a  shareholder—a  confiding  share- 
holder.    The  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  a  director. 

(2)  This  reminds  Major  B.  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  two  most  re- 
markable sensations,  which  are  certain  to  make  the  fortune  of  anv 
theatre.  Managers  may  be  liberally  treated  with.  P.S.— -No  Irish 
need  appl^. 

(3)  Major  B.,  whose  resources  are  boundless  as  his  information,  has 
got  a  certain  cure  for  black  beetles.  It  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in 
killing  all  the  black  beetles  before  they  breed  ;  wnich  in  a  short  time 
must  completely  exterminate  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FERDY  FINDS  A  C0RKSCREW.(2) 

IVe  got  it. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Waverley  Novels). 

Ferdy  wandered  forth  into  the  garden  with  a  cigarette. 

He  was  thinking. 

Presently  up  came  the  butler. 

"  Would  you  mind  letting  me  look  at  the  cellar  ?" 

The  butler  was  a  good  butler— first  rate ;  not  young.  No  ; 
butlers  should  not  be  young ;  they  should  be  of  some  age — in 
fact,  of  a  good  vint-age.(3) 

He  was  civil.  He  took  Master  Ferdy  at  once  towards  the 
cellar.    As  they  passed  the  pigeon-house  they  heard  voices. 

Flossy  and  Leopold. 

"  You  will  meet  me  ?" 

"WeU,yes,  ifyouUke." 

"Like?  Oh,  Flossy!  You  know  I  worship  your  very 
chignon." 

"  You  silly  boy  I    Be  it  so,  then.    At  the  dairy  at  four." 

Ferdy  passed  on.  They  were  in  the  cellar.  The  butler 
showed  him  where  IT  was  found. 

"  Ah  I  he  had  not  got  at  the  thirty-four." 

No,  no,  he  had  not ;  he  was  only  in  the  "  24s.  per  dozen, 
bottles  returned,"  bin. 

That's  lucky  I  Ferdy  stooped  down  and  picked  up  some- 
thing. 

What? 

A  silver  corkscrew  case,  and  on  it  a  name. 

He  reads  it  with  the  eye  in  which  his  glass  is  not  stuck. 

"  Bravo,  Ferdy !  that's  the  ticket  for  soup.  (4)  Go  it,  my 
hearty,  you  want  to  shut  that  young  spooney  snob  up,  you 
want  some  ready,  you  want  a  banking  account,  you  want  a  new 
dress  suit,  you  want  a  yacht,  you  want  some  cigarettes,  you 
want  a  moor,  and  a  few  toothpicks.    This  will  do  it." 

And  whistling  gently  to  himself  an  air  out  of  Robert  the 
Devily  Ferdy  sauntered  off"  to  the  Baronet's  private  room. 


(i)  Quite  Inie,  especially  if  limited  to  three  or  four  months,  and  the 
itamp  of  that  demon  of  oppression,  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  is  set 
on  it. 

(2)  The  Major  can  recommend  his  own  patent  safety  one,  warranted 
not  to  shake  the  wine. 

(3)  This  pleasant  jest  has  caused  many  a  hearty  laugh — long  ago, 
when  the  Major's  hair  was  curly  and  never  streaked  with  grey,  when 
he  used  to  get  up  early  and  his  heart  was  always  so  gay.  Oh,  Templars  I 
Oh,  Maories !  Tempus  tintax  rarerum.  Rare  rum  it  used  to  be,  at  the 
convivial  meeting  at  the  **  Three  Pots.** 

(4)  May  one  who  has  himself  known  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
world,  the  hunting  field  and  the  Clare  market,  and  who  is  ever  prone 
to  aid  the  poor  and  miserable,  may  this  pillar  of  integrity  draw  atten- 
tion to  his  "  Equitable  Universal  Pentonville  Pauper  Soup  Kitchen?" 
Tickets  (three  basins  once  a  week),  is.,  to  be  had  solely  ot  Major  B. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

A  SHUT  UP. 

Godfrey. — How  say  you  ? 
[Ansblmo  nods,^ 
Godfrey.— Indeed  ? 
Anselmo.— Aye  \ 
The  Plunderers,  a  Drama  (/!<?/ /rf  ar/rt/).  (i) 

Leopold  and  Flossy  stood  in  the  daii  y, 

"  What  delicious  milk ! ''  the  whispered. 

"Oh  Flossy!" 

"  I  love  cows." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  No  I    Do  you  ?    How  funny  ! " 

"  Ah  !  if  I  was  a  calf  and  you  were  a  cow,  do  you  think  you'd 
take  care  of  me  f" 

He  says  this  vibrating  with  passion.    Poor  boy  ! 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  were  a  nice  calf,  and  did  not  kick." 

"Kick  you  I    Oh  Flossy  I" 

''  Did  you  ever  eat  mangold  wurzels  ?"  she  asks,  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  but  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sake." 

"  What !  would  you  live  on  Thorle/s  food  for  cattle  ? " 

"  Oh,  try  me— <iearest — try  me  !  *' 

"  Or  on  thistles  ?  "    This  with  a  twinkle  of  her  blue  eye. 

"  Yes,  on  anything." 

"  Oh  you  donkey  1 "  she  laughs. 

"  Why  do  you  torture  me  ?    Oh,  Flossy,  be  mine  " — 

"  And  live  on  thistles  ?    No,  thank  you." 

Her  eyes  drop.    Eliza  enters  calm,  angry — 

"  Go,  menial,*'  she  says,  waving  Leopold  away. 

"  Menial  I  Miss  Eliza,  you  arc  vituperous.     My  father  is  " — 

"ARRESTED  ON  A  CHARGE  OF  WILFUL  MUR- 
DER!" sneered  Ferdy,  as  he  entered  the  dairy. 

Too  true  !  too  true  !  he  had  lent  the  stranger  the  key  of  the 
cellar.    And  we  know  the  result. 


A  PLEA  FOR  VELOCIPEDES. 

By  the  Man  at  the  Wheel. 


The  Centaurs,  we  learn  from  old  classical  source, 
Were  in  shape  a  man's  body  spliced  on  to  a  horse  : 
But  this  freak  of  Dame  Nature  by  art  is  outdone  ; 
Man,  carriage,  and  horse  we  can  now  see  in  one  ! 


They  may  say  that  our  stables  are  not  what  they  were, 
That  the  Turf  is  declining,— well,  try  Shanks's  mare  ! 
Never  fret  about  stamina,  think  about  breed  ! 
The  nag  always  in  training  is  Velocipede ! 


No  shying,  and  no  broken  knees  to  regret : 

Better  pay  the  coachbuilder,  than  call  in  the  ^*  Vet": 

'Tis  the  idiot  alone  who  his  money  devotes 

To  curbs,  splints,  or  spavins,  or  bruising  of  oats  ! 


The  old  saw  about  ^^ shoulders" "wt  now  must  repeal. 
And,  instead,  let  us  say — put  your  foot  to  the  wheel ! 
Four  legs  you  think  needful  your  journey  to  do  ? 
In  these  days  of  retrenchment  111  beat  you  with  two  / 


Jove's  messenger,  sent  with  a  note  from  the  sky. 
With  wings  on  his  heels  was  accustomed  to  fly  : 
So  we  imitate  Hermes  of  classical  song. 
Like  glorified  knife-grinders,  treading  along  ! 


And  this  new  style  of  coaching  is  now  such  a  rage, 
One  may  say  with  some  truth  that "  the  world  is  a  stage j^^ 
With  the  why  and  the  wherefore  I'll  prove  it  the  more, 
For  'tis  nowadays  legs,  and  legs  only,  that  draw  / 


(1)  Apply  to  Major  B. 
profits. 


All  rights  reserved.     Terms  :  Half  share  of 


And  who  knows  but,  when  Science  is  running  a  race. 
Neck  and  neck  with  Improvement  and  forcing  tlie  pace, 
Soon  the  diligent  wife  in  the  park  may  be  seen 
Going  out  for  a  drive  on  her  Sewing  Machine ! 

8. 
Take  advice,  and  away  with  your  groom— lock  the  door 
Of  your  stable— the  horses  are  not  worth  their  straw^ 
Shanks's  mare  for  my  money !    I  speak  what  I  fed — 
Who  so  fit  to  be  spokesvooji  as  th*  Man  at  the  Wheel  f 


OUR  PRIZE  COMEDIES. 


No.  I.— Pluck. 

(By  the  Author  o{  Ilis'n,  Cash,  Style,  &c.,  &c.) 

CHARACTERS. 

Bob  Points    ....     Mr.  Totnam  Cort. 
Beau  M*Thuselar  .         .        .     Mr.  Feenix. 
Aniline  Dighe        .        .         .     Miss  Mariotta  Widdison. 
Young  Ladies,  Grooms,  Butlers,  Wild  Animals,  &c.,  &c.  by  a  host  of 
auxiliaries. 

Act  I. 
the  meadows.— bullsobation. 

Girls*  school  passes  at  the  batk,  singing 
(Air — Home,  Sweet  Home.) 
Abroad  in  the  meadows 

To  see  the  Ba  Baas, 
Run  sporting  about 
By  their  woolly  Mammas. 

Enter  Bob  Points. 

Bob.— Fellows  don't  seem  to  have  brought  the  lunch.  After 
all,  what  is  lunch  ?  Something  to  fill  up  time  and  one's 
interior  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Enter  at  back  grooms  with  lunch. 

Points.— Thought  M'Thuselar would  behere.  BeauMThuselar, 
we  call  him.  Poor  old  Beau,  he's  made  up  of  paint  and 
hair— good  deal  of  hare.  Still  believes  he  is  kiUing  when 
he  ought  to  be  killed  for  making  love  to  that  charming  girl 
Aniline.  I  think  I  could  die  for  her.  O  love,  love,  why  do 
you  carry  all  your  canvas  spread  when  the  hands  have  gone 
ashore  ?  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last — thought  you  had  died 
of  old  age  on  the  road. 

Enter  Beau  M'Thuselar. 

Beau. — Bob,  my  boy,  lunch  ready  ?  Pat^  de  foie  gras^  cham- 
pagne cup.    Lunch  is  dooced  good. 

Bob. — ^After  all,  what  is  lunch  ? 

Beau. — Lunch,  my  dear  fellow,  is  hunger's  siesta.  Had  any 
sport  f 

Bob. — Not  winged  a  solitary  cock.  Sport  is  only  knocking 
birds  up  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them  down  again. 
You've  been  married,  I  think  f 

Beau. — ^When  I  was  quite  a  boy.  My  wife  died,  bless  her,  or 
I  should  have  been  another  man. 

Bob. — Davy  Jones,  probably.    After  all,  what  is  marriage  ? 

Beau.— Or  celibacy  ? 

Boa — Or  butter  milk  ?  Both  very  good  things,  but  join  them 
with  a  hyphen  and  they  are  like  the  Siamese  Twins — 
monstrous. 

Beau.— What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  at  college !  That's  where  all 
your  force  comes  from.    I  never  was  at  college. 

Bob. — Why  not  matriculate  ?  Everybody  matriculates  now-a- 
days. 

Beau.— Gad,  sir  I  That  is  an  idea.  Ill  take  my  degree  and 
come  out  junior  op. 

Bob. — It's  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  a  young  man  of  you. 

Beau. — Bob,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I'll  go  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  M'Thuselar. 

Bob. — Who  gave  you  that  name  ? 

Beau.— M.  or  N.,  I  forget  which.    What  is  that  noise  ? 

Bob. — Noise  is  the  concussion  of  sounds. 

Passes  at  back  ANILINE,  pursued  by  a  bull. 
Bob  and  Beau  rise.    Bob  makes  off,  singing  "  Thro'  the  Wood,'' 

Beau.— Where's  my  valet  ?  A  bull  is  an  unpleasant  beast  to 
meet.  O  nature!  why  do  you  put  all  your  unpleasant 
beasts  in  the  fields  ?    [Totters  down  to/ront,'\ 
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EnUr^  whiU  Bbau*s  ba<k  is  turned^  Aniline  Dighe. 
Aniline  {smiling  to  Beau).— O,  my  preserver ! 
Beau.— The  buU !  the  bull  {fuming  round)  t    No,  not  a  bull, 

but  a  deer. 
ANiLiNE.~Don't  be  afraid  t 
Beau.— Dear  me,  Tm  not  afraid.    In  point  of  fact,  what  is  a 

bull? 
Aniline. — Listen.    Just  now  I  was  pursued  by  a  mad  cow. 

Suddenly  a  lovely  tenor  voice  struck  my  ear  and  that  of 

the  cow  at  the  same  time.    The  tune  saved  my  life,  for  the 

cow  died  of  it    That  was  eood  fortune. 
Beau. — Good  for  tune,  but  bad  for  cow  t 
Aniune.—!  must  be  off  to  find  my  preserver.         \Exit 
Re-mtir  Bob. 

BoB.--Quite  an  adventure. 

Beau.— 'That  yoo.  Bob  7    Such  a  long  way  off— thought  you 

were  the  ghost  of  the  bulL 
Bob— Don't  trifle. 
Beau.— If  it  comes  to  that,  what  is  triflef    Soapsuds  at  top  and 

all  the  cake  and  spirit  at  the  bottom. 
Bob.— You  mean  what  is  pluck?  A  bull  rushes  or  a  cow  slips — 

a  girl  is  frightened  and  a  man  becomes  a  hero.    Sec  what 

I've  found  {brings  out  a  pair  of  Balmoral  boots). 
Beau. — Scarcely  the  young  lady's  size. 
Bob.— Can't  say.    Found  them  close  to  the  dead  cow. 
Beau  {looking with  Ais glass), ^MuMt  be  half-calf  I  should  say. 
Boa— Or  Biulmorals. 
Beau. — What  do  you  suppose  I've  got  ? 
Bob. — A  pick-me-up  I  smcerely  hope. 

Beau  sAaJiis  h$s  head. 
Bob. — Cigars  more  probably. 

Beau  brings  out  babiei  shoes. 
Bob. — Socks  by  jingo ! 
Beau.— «&jr  etpraterea  nihil,  as  Cicero  says.    But  here  comes 

the  charmer. 

Re-enter  Aniline  Dighe. 
Aniline  {to  Beau),— Ohf  my  preserver  I 
Bob. — No  ;  he's  only  presenred.    I  was  your  preserver. 
Aniline.— Oh,  my  preserver.    I  knew  you  were.     Have  you 

found  anything  ? 
Bob.— Found  ?  I  have  a  heart,  which  I  never  knew  before,  and 

a  pair  of  soles. 
Aniline.— Thev  belong  to  the  Master  of  Trinity,  my  father. 
Beau. — Gad !   I  shall  matriculate  to-night     Also  a  pair  of 

socks. 
Aniline.— They  belong  to  the  Dean,  my  uncle.     [She  takes 

both,]    I  should  like  to  stay  longer,  but  dutv  takes  me  away. 

Do  not  follow  me.     [She  retires  slowly,  looking  over  her 

shoulder.'] 

Beau.  }t1^w  pluck.    [They  look  after  her  as  she  goes.] 
Curtain  descends. 

Act  II. 

THE  lecture-room.— botheration. 
Enter  Beau. 

Beau. — Jolly  being  at  college  !    I  get  younger  evcrjr  day. 

[Looks  about  for  his  desk,]     Very  short-sighted  stdl,  but 

that  gives  me  a  fashionable  appearance.    Don't  know  my 

Latin  Grammar  yet,  though ;  confounded  nuisance  these 

lectures.    [Sits  at  desk,] 

Enter  Bob. 
Bob. — Hallo !  you're  the  new  freshman,  ain't  you  f    What  do 

you  think  of  college  life  ? 
Beau.— I  like  the  life,  but  don't  care  about  the  college.    The 

dons  will  persist  in  thinking  I  ought  to  be  more  serious  at 

my  age.    After  all,  what  is  my  age  ? 
Bob.— Om't  say.    Anything  the  other  side  of  a  hundred. 
Beau.— Gad !  Bob  1   I  shall  be  angry  if  you  talk  nonsense. 

Come  down  the  river  after  lecture  1 
Bob. — Boatine,  sailing,  or  how  ? 
Beau. — I  shaS  go  in  a  funny.    I  like  handling  sculls. 
Bob.— Like  Hamlet,  rather  a  grave  subject  at  your  age. 
Beau. — Cdnfound  you.  My  a^e  I     I'm  young  enough  to  punch 

your  head.    [Gets  up  and  hits  out.    Bob  returns,  when'-' 


Enter  Aniline  Dighe. 
Aniline.— Gentlemen,  I  beg. 
Beau,    j^lady.    [Both  take  off  their  caps  and  bow,] 

Aniline.— You  may  think  it  odd  that  I  should  be  here,  but  the 

fact  is,  my  father,  the  Master,  is  at  Newmarket,  and  my 

uncle,  the  Dean,  has  been  gated,  so  I  have  been  requested 

to  examine  the  gentlemen  at  lecture. 
All. — Hear  I  hear ! 
Aniline. — Hush,  if  you  please.    You  are  begged  to  look  upon 

it  as  a  matter  of  course.     I  had  asked  several  ladies  in  to 

assist  at  your  examination,  but  they  were  passing  a  rigorous 

examination  themselves  in  ''  Mangnall's  Questions  "  in  the 

Senate  House.    So  I  am  alone. 
Beau.- A  loan  we  will  repay  with  heartfelt  thanks. 
Aniline.— Silence.    [They  are  trotted  out.    Afterwards  sU.] 

We  will  first  take  Roman  History.    You.    What  remark 

was  made  by  Brutus  to  Caesar  when  Mark  Antony  returned 

from  Brundusium  ? 
Beau. — ^**  Tityre  !  tumque  cano  vox  populi  tmnine  fagi." 
Aniline  {to  Bob),^YQu  always  know.     Why  did  Quintus 

Curtius  shoot  the  geese  of  the  Capitol  7 
Bob. — In  order  that  he  might  be  Dux  of  the  Roman  army. 
Aniline.— You  {to  Beau),    What  does  Dux  mean  ? 
Beau.— Don't  know. 
Aniline.— Next. 
Bob.— A  Leader. 

Beau. — Leda  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dux.    It  was  a  swan. 
Aniline  {to  Bob),— V^hy  did  Pandora  slip  down  when  she  went 

to  the  play  f 
Bob.— Because  there  was  Hope  (soap)  at  the  bottom  of  her 

Box. 
Aniline.— Let  me  see. 
Bob  {to  Beau),^l  shall  send  her  a  Valentine. 
Beau  {to  Bob).— lio  ;  I  shall    I  said  so  first. 
Bob. — I  don't  care. 

They  are  squabbling  when 
Aniline.— Attention !    I  mean  silence  in  the  court.     Now 

760  u.c,  the  Romans  were  looking  for  a  Dictator,  and  the 

times  were  troubled,  and  their  choice  was  difficult    Who 

did  they  consider  a  safe  man  f 
Both  (rwW/).— Griffiths. 
Aniline.— No,  no.     Who's  Griffiths  ?    Why  was  the  Greek 

historian  Herodotus  charged  with  lying  ? 
Bob. — We  charged  him  because  He  rode  at  us. 
Aniline  {shutting  her  book),^You  may  go. 
Bob. — ^That's  a  bkssing.    I  shall  send  her  a  Valentine. 
{Goes  out  with  his  hmd  over  his  shoulder,) 
(Beav  is  going  too.) 
Aniline.— SUy.     My  back  hair  wanU  brushing.    Be  good 

enough  to  remember  you  are  a  freshman.    {Aside,)    I  like 

humiliating  hinu 

(Beau  takes  small  brush  out  of  his  pocket.) 

Bob  {putting  his  head  in).— The  brush  is  for  the  winner.    Let 

me  pluck  it  from  him. 
Beau.— This  is  more  than  pluck. 

Curtain, 

Act  IIL 
the  river-side.— long  vacation. 

Enter  Beau,  with  camp-stool  under  his  arm.     He  looks  about,  and 
finally  sits  in  centre,    N.B,—A  real  pump  in  foreground. 

BEAU.-^harming,  charming  t  This  is  life.  I  feel  the  young  sap 
rising  in  my  old  trunk.  The  Long  Vacation  will  soon  begin, 
and  still  I  feel  indined  to  stay  where  I  am.  I  adore  the 
colkge  head,  the  college  porter,  and  the  college  puddings, 
but,  more  than  all.  I  adore  the  Colkffe  BdUe— Aniline 
Dighe.  Let  me  read  over  the  Valentine  I  am  going  to  send 
her : —    [Reads^ 

My  dearest  love,  I  feel  quite  shy.— 

To  thee  I  write,  my  Aniline  ! 
With  thee  I'U  Uve,  with  thee  I'U  die. 

If  thoa  wilt  be  my  valentine. 
1*11  fetch  thee  cottons,  lemon-peel, 

Shirtings,  shallots,  or  sherry  wine, 
Indigo,  starch,  and  cochineal. 
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IVe  spelt  cochineal  with  two  e's  ;  but  bad  spelling  is  made 
up  for  by  good  intentions. — 

Indigo,  starch,  and  cochineal — 
Say  only  I'm  your  valentine. 

There.    I  don't  know  about  the  poetry,  but  the  sentiment  < 
is  all  there.    If  our  college  governess,  Miss  Brix,  caught  \ 
me  at  the  back  of  the  college  at  this  hour,  I  should  most  ' 
likely  be  rusticated;   as  it   is,  I  shall  not  wait  in  the 
damp,  but  go  and  leave  this  at  Aniline's  door.    Before  I 
go,  however,  I  should  like  to  ask  Bob  what  is  love.    He 
does  not  seem  to  be  here.    Never  mind,  that  will  keep. 

\ExU. 
Enter  opposite^  Bob  Points,  with  a  milk- jug. 

Bob  {coming  towards  pump), — I  had  asked  one  or  two  men  to 
tea,  and,  finding  the  conmions  short,  I  came  out  to  add  to  the 
limited  portion  of  milk  lefc  by  the  gyp.  How  like  Society 
this  is !  Show  us  ever  so  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  we  pump  cold  water  on  it.  \_Hepumps,'\  No 
water  I  Leave  well  alone.  [He  takes  off  cap  and  gown  and 
leaves  them  on  pumpJ]  I  will  creep  out  past  the  porter 
and  buy  the  rich  cream  itself. 

As  /legoesj  enter  Aniline  Dighe.    Silence  for  a  time, 

ANILINR—Mr.  Points . 

Bob.— Call  me  Bob. 

Aniline.— Mr.  Bob  Points . 

Bob.— Plain  Bob,  I  beseech,  you,  Miss  Dighe. 

Aniline.— How  is  it,  Mr.  Points,  that  I  find  you  out  at  night 
with  a  jug— like  a  nightingale  ? 

Bob.— I  was  going  to  fetch  the  milk  for  my  tea. 

Aniline.— O  !  let  me  fetch  it  with  you . 

Bob.— We  are  not  at  school  now,  but  at  college.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  authorities . 

Aniline.— Say  no  more  \  I  will  go  with  you.  \The  moon  comes 
out.^^ 

Bob. — Does  it  not  make  you  feel  good  to  look  at  our  shadows  ? 

Aniline. — Truly  it  docs.  I  wonder  why  shadows  are  given 
us? 

Bob.— That  is  only  known  to  artists,  lovers,  and  Professor 
Pepper. 

Aniline.— See  !    We  are  now  together— and  now  apart ! 

Bob. — And  now  like  two  convicts  in  a  pdson,  the  jug  unites- 
us. 

Aniline.— That  completes  the  pitcher,  does  it  not  ? 

Bob. — We  understand  each  other,  Aniline  ? 

Aniline. — Bob  is  not  half  short  enough. 

Bob.— Then  call  me  Tizzy,  love.    [They go  out  together^ gently. 
Enter  Beau. 

Beau. — ^What  did  I  hear  about  jug  ?    First  catch  your  hare  ! — 

Sweet  Aniline, 
My  valentine. 

Charming,  charming !  I  think  I  said  that  before.  [Sees 
pump,"]  Stay,  there  is  Bob.  I  may  ask  him  now.  [Takes 
pump  handle."]    Bob,  my  boy— What  is  love  I    [Pumps,] 

An  outpouring,  a  gushing .    Why  don't  you  answer  1 

Your  heart  is  too  full,  I  know.  It  brings  the  water  to  your 
eyes.  It  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  sing.  Music,  Bob  is 
the  food  of  love;  and  my  particular  dish  is  Handel. 
Handel,  Bob,  stick  to  that    Bless  you  I 

Eftter  Bob  and  Aniline,  running.    Beau  starts  back. 

Beau.— Ha  I  what  is  this  ?  My  Aniline  in  the  arms  of  another  I 
Bob. — Beau,  my  boy,  the  proctors  are  out — where  can  we  fly 

to? 
Beau.— Don't  be  alarmed.  Bob,  my  boy,    I'm  fly,  and  we'll  fly 

together.     Miss  \>v^<t— [takes  pump  handle]— \x\x%\,  to  me, 

I  will  come  to  your  succour. 
Rob.— I  hear  the  bull-dogs ! 

Bb\U. — Their  bark  is  on  the  shore.     Follow  me  to  my  rooms. 
Aniline.— I  will  fly  with  you. 

Bob  drops  on  his  knee  to  Aniline,  Beau  drops  on  his  knee  to  pump. 

Curtain, 

Act  IV. 

THE  denouement.— PERSPIRATION. 

A  drawing-room  full  of  furniture ^  a  piano^  ^c. 

Aniline. — What  a  lovely  apartment,  so  homelike  and  snug  ! 


I  wish  I  could  find  a  seat  without  knocking  everything 
over.  I  have  passed  the  night  on  the  sofa,  while  those 
two  brave  hearts  kept  guard  outside  in  the  passage.  Here 
they  come. 

Enter  Beau. 

Beau.— I  feel  so  young,  Miss  Dighe,  when  I  see  you. 

Aniline.— Do  not  flatter  me,  Mr.  Methusaleh.  Where  is  Mr. 
Points  ? 

Beau.— Bob  has  gone  down  to  pass  his  post-mortem  examina- 
tion.   We  all  have  to  pass  it  sooner  or  later. 

Aniline. — May  all  good  angels  help  him  through  it ! 

Beau  (sitting  at  piano), — Sweet  thought  I  Nice  girl.  Are  you 
afraid  of  lightning.  Miss  Dighe  f  {Plays  "  Up  in  a  Bal- 
loon "  slowly.) 

Aniline.— Afraid  ?    Oh  no ;  I  like  thunder. 

Beau.— She  likes  thunder.    {Plays  bass  deep,) 

Aniline. — ^When  two  sympathetic  clouds  approach  there  is  a 
flash,  a  roll  of  thunder— the  love  of  the  storms. 

Beau. — She  is  splendid  !    Miss  Dighe,  let  me  say  Aniline. 

Aniline. — Certainly  not.    You  know  Bob  is  away. 

Beau.  ^She  calls  him  Bob.     Do  not  call  him  Bob. 

Aniline. — This  is  ridiculous ;  doilbly— trebly  so.  {^za\j plays 
treble.) 

Enter  Bob. 

Beau.— Trebly  so  !    Bass  deceiver  I 

Aniline.— At  last.    Oh  joy  1    What  news  ? 

Boa — Plucked  again.  After  all,  what  is  a  degree,  more  or 
less? 

Aniline.— Plucked !  then  I  am  yours.  {FcUls  into  Bob's 
arfns.) 

Beau  {starting  up  behind  piano), — ^This  is  too  much  for  me  ; 
refused  by  Aniline,  nly  Valentine — overcome  with  grief  at 
the  failure  of  my  best  friend,  I  fed  old  age  creeping, 
creeping  on  ;  and  whereas  I  felt  scarcely  more  than  forty, 
I  am  now  going  gradually  below  piano.  O  age  !  age !  why 
do  you  go  before  honesty  ?    {Sinks  out  of  sight,) 

Bob. — My  dear  girl,  I  will  go  in  again  and  again  for  my  degree, 
and  will  yet  come  out  wooden  spoon. 

Aniline.— May  we  spoon  for  ever,  dear  !  The  Governor  will 
fork  out 

Beau  comes  from  piano  an  old  man  in  white  hair^  &>c. 

Beau. — I  find  I  no  longer  draw,  so  have  given  up  painting, 
and  take  kindly  to  my  wrinkles  and  grey  hair.  I  have 
been  good  for  so  little  during  my  silly  existence  that  I  will 
now  write  you  a  blank  cheque  which  you  can  fill  up  on 
your  wedding  day  to  any  amount  under  three  million  four 
hundred  seventeen  and  a  penny. 

Bob.— My  own  Aniline  !  Beau,  you're  a  good  plucked  one  as 
well  as  I. 

Beau. — I  will  not  stay  here  longer  to  disturb  you  with  my  hated 
presence.  You  are  in  my  rooms ;  keep  them,  and  bless 
you ;  but  I  would  say  before  I  go  that  the  errors  of  my 
youth  and  the  frivolities  of  my  old  age  are  not  my  fault. 
I  never  knew  a  mother's  care,  and  so  have  fallen  into 
paint,  pearl-powder,  and  puerilities,  which  otherwise  1 
should  have  despised.    I  am  an  orphan. 

Bob. — I  have  often  thought  as  much. 

Aniline. — We  did  not  know  this,  Mr.  M'Thuselar,  or  would 
have  treated  you  as  such.  Pray  live  with  us,  and  make 
yourself  at  home ! 

Bob.— That  being  settled,  let  me  once  more  ask— What  is 
Pluck? 

Tableau 
Bob,  Aniline,  Beau. 

End. 
For  one  short  hour  we  have  played  the  fool, 
Burlesquing  College  life  Instead  of  School ; 
There  Robertson  has  met  his  usual  luck, 
And  shown  what  genius  does  when  back'd  by  Pluck, 

Curtain, 


An  Interesting  Principality.— The  County  Court. 

Advice  to  those  about  to  go  to  Law.— First  ask 
yourself  thii  question  :  **  Are  you  morally  in  the  right?"  If 
the  answer  is  **  No,"  go  to  law  by  all  means,  you'll  be  certain 
to  win. 
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[PRICI  TWOPINCI. 


TB£   CONVENT  CASE. 


The  long  trial  of  Saorin  v.  Starr  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  It 
has  been  the  very  sea-serpent  of  cases.  Tedious,  tiresome,  trivial 
as  most  of  the  evidence  has  been^inexpressibly  childish  as  the 
dispute  has  been— the  case  will  long  remain  as  a  monument  of 
the  patience  and  scrupulous  fairness  which  distinguish  our  great 
legal  tribunals.  That  it  was  possible  for  such  a  case  to  be 
tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  alone  shows 
how  perfect  is  the  religious  and  civil  liberty  of  England.  In  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  Miss  Saurin  have  brought  her 
wrongs  before  a  court  of  law ;  in  no  other  country  could  a  case 
involving  the  minute  laws  and  petty  regulations  of  a  religious- 
community  have  been  fairly  tried  before  a  civil  tribunal.  Un- 
edifying  as  have  been  the  revelations  of  the  bickerings  and 
meannesses  of  a  number  of  women  living  an  unnaturally 
secluded  life,  still  we  may  fairiy  congratulate  ourselves  that,  in 
spite  of  some  few  cases  of  individual  bigotry  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  form  of  offensive  letters  addressed  to  the 
judge  and  counsel  employed  in  the  case,  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  perfect  readiness  to  separate  the  case  entirely  from 
religious  disputes,  and  to  regard  the  facts  honestly  and  dis- 
passionately from  a  mere  legal  point  of  view. 

There  are  some  who  have  advocated  conscientiously,  and  not 
from  any  sectarian  prejudice,  the  inspection  of  convents  by 
Government.  We  don't  see  that  any  Government  has  any 
more  right  to  inspect  such  places  than  to  intrude  its  officers 
on  Societies  of  Freemasons,  or  on  Clubs.  If  any  persons 
choose  to  form  a  society,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  laws  of  morality,  their  internal  organbation 
can  be  no  affair  of  the  Government  Of  course  the  buildings 
which  they  occupy  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  sanitary 
regulations  as  all  other  houses  ;  but,  whatever  our  opinion  may 
be  as  to  the  amount  of  good  or  evil  which  the  conventual  system 
effects,  we  feel  sure  that  the  placing  of  such  establishments  on 
the  same  level  as  workhouses,  gaols,  and  lunatic  asylums,  by 
miking  them  subject  to  Government  inspection,  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  experiment  But  we  see  in  this  case  that  when 
the  law  is  called  in  to  judge  of  disputes  arising  in  such  institu- 
tions, it  is  able  to  deal  with  them  in  a  spirit,  and  with  a  power, 
which  vindicate  its  dignity  and  authority. 

Though  we  may  fairly  point  with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  trial  is  possible  in  England,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  we  may 
never  again  have  a  similar  proof  of  British  liberty.  The  fact  that 
for  twenty  days  the  time  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  been 
consumed  in  the  investigation  of  the  case  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  cruel  delay  and  injustice  to  the  parties  in  other  suits 


waiting  for  trial  This  is  a  practical  consideration  ;  and  we  cer- 
tainly, should  gain  one  good  thing  by  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  valuaUe  time,  if  the  attention  of  Law  Reformerswere  drawn 
to  the  possible  extension  of  the  system  of  Grand  Juries,  and  to 
the  devisal  of  some  means  by  which  vexatious  and  trivial  suits 
might  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  important  actions 
which  involve  very  large  interests  and  demand  a  speedy  settle- 
ment The  appointment  of  regular  arbitrators  in  connection 
with  aU  our  courts,  who  might  be  empowered  to  report  on  such 
caseS|  and,  if  possible,  to  adjudicate  on  them,  would  be  a  great 
boon.  We  have  seen  in  this  gigantic  trial  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  prudence  or  self-restraint  of  counsel ;  the 
time  of  the  Court  was  often  needlessly  taken  up  by  elaborate 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  ''learned  brothers"  to  create 
laughter,  a  very  common  failing  among  lawyers,  and  one 
which  they  carry  with  them  sometimes  to  the  bench.  Nor 
were  the  loquacity  and  inconsequential  prolixity  of  the  wit- 
nesses sufficiently  restrained  ;  and  much  of  the  evidence  might 
well  have  been  omitted.  We  may  remark  here  that  this  ten- 
dency to  playing  the  buffoon  is  one  which  seems  to  be  increasing 
among  counsel,  and  which  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  seriously  to  disgust  those  whose  sense  of  decency  is  stronger 
than  their  sense  of  humour. 

Probably  a  certain  section  of  the  press  will  make  great  capital 
out  of  this  triaL  They  will  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  up 
to  contempt,  as  if  that,  and  not  human  nature,  were  answerable  for 
the  petty  meannesses  and  prejudices  exposed  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  &&,  &c.  I  f  the  private  life  of  many  families  were  brought 
before  a  court  of  law,  they  would  be  f otmd,  without  any  regard  to 
the  religion  of  their  members,  to  be  quite  as  full  of  jealousies  and 
petty  tyrannies  as  any  convent  We  do  not  want  to  make  religious 
capital  out  of  the  case  one  way  or  another,  but  rather  would 
extract  from  it  a  lesson  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance.  To 
some  natures  convent  life  may  be  of  great  benefit,  just  as  tee- 
totalism  is ;  but,  as  moderation  in  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the 
power  of  self-restraint,  are  nobler  qualities  than  total  abstinence, 
so  is  it  more  noble  to  do  our  duty  in  the  ordinary  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  unselfishly  and  perseveringly,  ^an  to  withdraw 
into  a  state  of  seclusion,  which,  while  it  may  afford  more  leisure 
for  doing  good,  never  can  afford  so  many  opportunities. 


A  FETTERED  EXHALATION. 


Watts  to  be  done  to  hun?  Fillip  him  with  a  three-man 
beetle  or  a  double-breasted  Tarantula  for  producing  such  a 
piece  !  A  Dead  Heart  must  be  his  only  excuse,  or  he  would 
not  dare  to  plead  "  Not  Guilty  ! " 
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STRANGER   THAN  FICTION 


Now  that  real  cabs,  real  water,  real  fire-engines,  real 
horses  and  pigs  have  had  their  turn  on  the  boards  of  our 
Metropolitan  Theatres,  why  should  not  real  events  with  real 
people  be  reproduced  upon  the  Stage  ?  Good  plots  would  not 
be  scarce,  for  here  is  a  drama  of  real  life— official  life  too — 
which,  with  a  real  staircase  and  real  accessories,  would  be 
certain  to  run  a  hundred  nights  at  any  west-end  house.  If  the 
play  is  a  little  bald  in  construction  and  hurried  in  action,  it 
must  not  be  condemned  as  improbable,  for  we  pledge  our  word 
that  it  is  but  a  record  of  the  simple  and  unadorned  truth. 

RETRENCHMENT  ; 
OR,    THE    FATAL     CHEER. 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  the  Staff  of  the 
War  Office. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS, 
The  Secretary  of  State  (an  overworked  official^  fond  of  peace 

and  quietnas). 
First  Under  Secretary  (charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  Army 

Eitimatet\. 
Second  Under  Secretary  (charged  with  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline in  the  War  Office), 
The  Assistant  Controller  (a  Retrencher). 

Clerks,  Applicants,  Messengers,   etc. 


Period— /'<r<^tfry,  1869. 


Scene— -Pa//  Mall, 


Act  I. 

Scene  i.^A  Room  at  the  War  Office,  First  Under  Secre- 
tary OP  Stktie,  discovered  deep  in  papers. 

First  U.  S.— Well,  a  saving  of  a  million  on  last  year's 
estimates  is  something  worth  talking  about.  It*8  a  pity 
though  that  the  Cabinet  have  insisted  on  adding  ;£65,ooo 
for  the  removal  of  the  big  guns  from  Woolwich.  It's  a 
large  item  for  a  small  purpose.  I  wonder  what  the  General 
will  say  to  it  He  won't  like  it,  111  be  bound.  lA  knock 
hiard.]    Come  in. 

Enter  /A/' Assistant  Controller. 

A.  C. — I  just  looked  in,  my  lord,  to  let  you  know  that  IVe 
found  that  we  can  save  another  £600  on  the  widows'  allow- 
ances, and  I  think  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  few 
odd  hundreds  out  of  the  medical  comforts  for  men  in 
hospital. 

First  U.  S.— Well,  that's  something  on  the  right  side,  for  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you.  General,  that  the  gun  question  was 
brought  before  the  Cabinet  yesterday,  and  they  insist  on 
^c  i^65,ooo  bemg  asked  for. 

A.  C— What !  ;£65,ooo  added  to  the  estimates  after  all  the 
trouble  I  have  taken  to  cut  them  down  T — (gettmfr  angry)— 

Sray,  my  lord,  what  am  I  here  for  if  my  work  is  to  be  un- 
one  by  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  business  ? 
First  U.  S.— Very  sorry.  General,  but  we  must  bow,  you  know, 

to  superior  authority. 
A.  C  (vwleHtly).'-You  may  if  you  like,  but  I  will  be  dashed  if 
I  do.  111  resign  this  very  hour,  and  never  enter  this  blessed 
building  again.  [ExU  in  a  rage,] 

Scene  2*—Tke  Staircase,  B    Clerks  are  seen  passing\to 
and  fro. 

First  Clerk  (meeting Second  C/^>t).— Heard  the  news  ?  The 

General 's  resigned. 
Second  Clerk  (ch€eriully),^llo  I  you  don't  say  so  !  What  a 

good  riddance,  to  be  sure ! 

Enter  Third  ««</ Fourth  Clerks. 
Third  Clerk.— The  General  gone  f    Why  this  is  something 

to  rejoice  at.    His  cheeseparing  was  getting  past  a  joke. 
Fourth  CLERK.--Rcjoicc  at  ?    I  should  think  so.    We  ought 

to  give  three  cheers. 
First  Clerk.— Let's  do  it.    [Tkey  do  it,] 

The  staircase  echoes  with  hoorays  as  the  curtain  descends. 

end  of  act  I. 


Act  II. 

The  Next  Day. '-- Another  Room  at  the  War  Office. --The 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  Second  Under  Secretary 
are  discovered. 

S.  of  S.—Dear  me !  this  promises  to  be  a  very  troublesome 

business.    So  when  he  heard  of  the  increase  he  went  off 

there  and  then  and  sent  in  his  resignation  ? 
Second  U.  S.— Yes,  Sir.    He  sent  it  in,  but  I  have  held  it 

back.     Perhaps  the  General  will  think  it  over  and  change 

his  mind. 
S.  OF  S. — Let's  hope  he  will.    It  will  never  do  to  let  hhn  leave 

with  a  grievance.    Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  too. 

Get  him  back  by  all  means.    Mind,  I  Imow  nothing  alK>ut 

it 
Second  U.  S.— I  quite  understand.      And  how  about  the 

cheering.  Sir  f    Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  it. 
S.  OF  S. — And  I  know  nothing  about  that  either.    You  can  do 

what  you  Uke.    I  can't  be  worried  about  mutinous  clerks. 

I  have  something  else  to  think  o£    {Scene  closes  in  ] 

Scene  2.— The  Assistant  Controller's  Dining  Room, 
Time :  After  Dinner— The  ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER  dis- 
covered  sipping  a  glass  of  port. 

A.  C  {gloomily).^^Yt%,  I  was  too  hasty.  jfitOOO  a  year  is 
;f  1,000  a  year,  and  what  do  I  care  for  the  big  guns  ?  I'm 
sure  I've  done  all  that  is  possible  to  cut  down  the  esti- 
mates, and  if  I  am  over-ruled  it's  not  my  fault  I  wonder 
how  Sir  Edward  took  my  resignation. 

A  postmofCs  knock  heard. — Enter  Servant  with  a  letter.'^ 

A.  C— Ah,  from  the  very  man.    Marked  private^  too.   {Reads,) 
"  Resignation  held  over.    The  Chief  knows  nothing  about 
it"    Advises  me  to  come  back.    Well,  111  think  it  over. 
7*^  Assistant  Controller  lights  a  cigar  and^swwkes 

complacently. 

END   of  act   il 

Act  IIL 

Scene.— ^  Room  in  Pall  AfaU,SmcotiD  Under  Sbcutary 

discovered  seated^  and  four  Clerks  standing  before  him. 

Second  U.  S.— Yes,  genUemen,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
r^arding  the  gross  outrage  of  which  you,  on  your  own 
confessions,  stand  convicted.  It  is  now  mv  painful  dut/ 
to  inform  you  that  you  are  suspended,  pending  thje  Secre- 
tary of  State's  decision  in  your  case,  but  I  warn  you  to  be 
prepared  for  the  severest  punishment  Regard  yourselves 
as  ruined  men. 

(Awful  consternation  of  Clerks,  during  which  the  Assistant 
Controller  enters^  waving  a  paper.) 

A.  C— Hoki !  not  so !  I  have  withdrawn  my  resignation,  and 
I  bring  with  me  the  Secretary  of  State's  pardon  for  these 
gentlemen. 

Second  U.  S. — ^Then  all  ends  happily. 

A.  C— Yes ;  and  if  the  public  outeidc  will  overiook  our  short- 
comings on  this  occasion,  ve  will  pioinifle  never  to  rq>eat 
our  little  comedy  again. 

Curtaiti. 


TO  THE  TUNE  OF  A  TENOR. 

The  fine  of  Ten  Pounds  inflicted  on  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  at 
Cheltenham  for  not  appearing  as  a  witness  in  an  action  brought 
against  his  agent  for  breach  of  contract,  should  be  a  salutary 
lesson  to  our  spoilt  singers.  Apart  from  an  utter  disre^rd  of 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  tenors  have  come  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  sacred  persons,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  and  peculiarly  exempted  from  ite  provi- 
sions. The  judge  of  the  Cheltenham  County  Court  has,  how- 
ever, set  them  right  on  this  latter  point,  and  it  is  to  be  honed 
his  decision  will  have  ite  effect  Certainly  the  popular  verdict 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  "  serve  him  right,"  tempered 
with  a  little  just  indignation  that  a  popular  favourite  should 
have  appeared  to  such  bad  advantage.  No  wonder  the  sta^ 
as  a  profession,  is  at  a  discount,  when  iU  brightest  particular 
stars  show  themselves  to  be  ladi  ill-amditioned  members  of 
the  community. 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES: 

BHnic  a  ColUcHon  0/ 
POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


SlXTY-NINE  DiVIS. 
I. 

YouVi  had  a  hearty  lau^h  or  two 

At  those  who  want  thetr  dinners  ; 
You've  cracked  a  joke  at  the  expense 

Of  panpersy  thieves,  and  sinners  ; 
Have  smiled  at  death  et  cetera  ; — 

Good  funning  this,  no  doubt ; 
Yet  I'm  the  greatest  joke  of  all. 

And  you've  not  found  it  out ! 

2. 
I  am  a  Marquis.    Wealthy  f    Well, — 

I  might,  I  think,  say,  nearly. 
I  mieht  be  wealthier  ;— well  there, 

Csul  it  three  millions  yearly  1 
How  do  I  spend  them  ?    Spend  !  that  word's 

Like  poison  in  my  cup. 
What !  spend  my  darling  golden  bits  I 

Oh  1  no— I  hoard  them  up. 


As  I  grow  old,  the  lump  grows  big : 

W^th  waxing  fat,  then  fatter  ! 
I  live  an  anxious  miser's  life ; 

I'm  wretched, — but  no  matter  ; 
I  watch  my  hoard.    The  gaping  world 

Crys  out,  '^  Ah !  what  a  sight. 
That  man's  worth  six  of  Dives  !"— and 

The  gaping  world  is  right 


Yet  it  is  said,  dogs  eat  the  crumbs 

That  fell  from  off  his  table. 
A  wasteful  practice  that !  E'en  crumbs 

I  pick  up,  when  I'm  able. 
And  as  to  Lazarus,  I  don't 

Care  what  he  did  of  yore. 
In  Eighteen  Sixty-Nine  he'd  best 

Not  hang  about  my  door. 


Yes,  I  do  give  to  cliarities  ; 

Believe  me,  I've  no  passion 
For  giving  anything,— but  then,  alas  ! 

Subscriptions  are  the  fashion  ! 
And  being  known,  I'm  forced  to  give 

My  hundreds  here  and  there. 
Though  many  find  it  harder  work 

Their  halfpennies  to  spare  I 

6. 

It  is  a  great  and  noble  thing, — 

Would  it  were  not  de  rigutur  /— 
To  lead  off  on  some  Earthquake  fund 

With  a  good  double  figure. 
But  who  knows  what  it  costs  the  heart 

That  has  that  sum  to  pay  f 
It  is  a  wrench,  when  one  owns  but 

Nine  thousand  pounds  a  day  1 


Nine  thousand  pounds  !  Just  think  of  that, 

If  caution  were  at  zero. 
And  I  went  regularly  in 

For  luxury  like  Nero. 
Nursed  every  want,  fed  every  taste. 

And  made  this  world  my  god. 
My  surplus  then  would  be  »>out,— > 

Let's  say,  six  thousand  odd. 


8. 
Yes,  that  would  do  a  deal  of  good, 

Spread  many  a  mighty  blessing. 
But,  pardon  me,  you  don't  quite  seem 

To  know  whom  you're  addressing. 
A  thousand  mouths  may  cry  for  bread, 

A  thbusand  infants  die. 
A  million  goes  to  my  account ; 

So  what  on  earth  care  1 1 


There  must  be  suffering  and  sin. 

And  all  that  botheration. 
Men  never  were  all  bom  alike ; 

Each  of  us  has  his  station. 
What  I  help  the  poor,  and/r^/  the  gift ! 

That  Gospel  truth  1  it's  rant. 
Responsibihties  of  wealth  f — 

Mere  socialistic  cant ! 

10. 
But  what's  the  use  of  argument  f 

Let  parsons  try  to  wheedle 
A  man  of  means  like  me,  and  quote 

The  camel  and  the  needle  1 
The  world  has  seen  some  specimens 

In  my  peculiar  line ; 
But  111  back  Dives  as  he  is 

In  Eighteen  Sixty-nine  I 


A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JUDGMENT 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  CB.,  who  has  been  living  in 
strict  retirement  for  some  time,  for  we  have  heard  nothing 
about  him  for  several  months,  has  at  length  made  his  re- 
appearance in  the  world.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  left  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  to  its  own  devices,  for  instead  of 
giving  his  whole  time  and  thought  to  its  completion,  the 
worthy  CB.  has  been  lecturing  on  Military  Reform  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Few  people  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  Coles'  disposition 
will  suppose  that,  having  once  declared  himself  as  a  Reformer, 
he  is  the  man  to  rest  content  with  distinjg;uishii^  himself  on 
one  subject  alone,  and,  therefore,  the  following  announcement 
of  Mr.  Cole's  arrangements  for  the  ensuine  season  will  occasion 
little  surprise  to  £e  public.  The  only  tear  is  that  the  places 
chosen  for  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Cole's  discourses  (which  we 
append  to  the  subject  of  the  lectures)  will  scarcely  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  eager  crowds  who  are  sure  to  flock 
to  listen  to  his  eloquence. 

March. — The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  a  Limited 
Monarchy,  Buckingham  Palace, 

The  Irish  Church,  Exeter  Hall. 

The  Musical  Pitch,  St.  Jameis  Hall 
April.— The  Central  Asian  Question,  India  Office. 

Capital  Punishment,  Old  Bailey, 

Velocipedes,  Crystal  Palace. 
May.— Church  and  Stat^  St.  PauPs  Cathedral 

The  Heroes   of^  Shakespeare  (with  illustrations), 
Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

The  Ballot,  St.  Georges  Hall,  Liverpool 
JUNB.— Commercial  Dishonesty,  Royal  Exchange, 

The  Originality  of  the  Christy  Minstrels,  Mr.  Spur- 
georis  Tabernacle, 

The  CapiUtion  Grant  Guildhall. 
July.— Our  Foreign  Policy,  New  Foreign  Office. 

National  Education,  British^  Museum. 

The  Civil  Service,  Somerset  House. 

Universal  Suffrage,  Trafalgar  Square. 

Mr.  Cole's  programme  is  as  yet  completed  but  for  half  the 
year,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  already  tolerably  exhaustive.  What 
a  boon  to  our  public  men  it  will  prove  to  have  a  great  authority 
ready  and  willing  to  express  an  opinion  on  all  the  subjects  of 
the  day  1  Mr.  Cole  should  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons,  or,  should  he  object  to  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  com- 
mon charity  to  accept  a  Peerage. 
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LONDON,  MARCH  6,  1869. 


THB     WEEK. 

A  BRUTE  was  brought  up  the  other  day  for  beating  his  little 
boy  in  the  most  cruel  way.  His  sentence  was  a  fine  of /lo  and 
costs,  or  three  months'  imprisonment.  Ther^  is  much  virtue 
in  an  "or"  here.  Ten  years'  penal  servitude  and  a  fine  of  j^ioo 
would  have  met  the  requirements  of  justice. 


A  DISCUSSION  has  been  going  on  about  "  Flying  Childers." 
This  is  not  a  nickname  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as 
might  be  imagined  from  the  great  speed  with  which  he  swooped 
down  on  the  unfortunate  clerks  in  his  office,  and  the  rapid  road 
to  economy  which  he  attempted.  "  Flying  Childers "  was  a 
celebrated  racer.  Mr.  Childers'  ambition  is,  by  striking  out 
so  many  items  of  expenditure,  to  be  a  celebrated  eraser. 


The  Queen,  we  are  happy  to  say,  though  tmable  to  open 
Parliament,  still  maintains  an  unabated  interest  in  {he  affairs 
of  the  country.  She  is  said  to  have  inspired  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's manifesto  ;  and  the  other  day  she  vindicated  the  dig- 
nity of  her  noble  relative  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  demand- 
ing the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty has,  however,  been  pardoned  this  time  ;  but  some  unfor- 
tunate official  at  Court  has  been  condemned  to  read  all  the 
hot-headed  young  man's  speeches.  We  did  not  know  they 
kept  a  scape-goat  in  the  Court. 


SCANDALMONGER  Y. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  a  startling  paragraph  appeared  in  all 
the  daily  papers,  from  the  Times  downwards,  to  the  effect  that 
the  most  extraordinary  revelations  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  Admiralty  prosecutions  in  the  recent  bribery  scandal. 
In  every  instance,  nowcver,  the  London  newspaper  gives  the 
Dundee  Advertiser  as  its  authority  for  the  announcement.  We 
are  not  aware  from  what  peculiar  sources  of  information  our 
North  British  contemporary  collects  its  facts,  but  pending  the 
fulfilment  of  its  prophecy  it  would  certainly  have  been  better  if 
the  London  press  had  forborne  to  give  currency  to  what  may 
probably  turn  out  to  be  an  idle  and  mischievous  rumour.  There 
is  certainly  a  screw  or  so  loose  in  the  Contract  Branch  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  it  is  scarcely  just  to  the  great  body  of  officials 


who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  recent  fraudulent 
transactions  to  stamp  the  whole  department  at  the  head  quarters 
of  all  that  is  dishonest  on  this  account.  Articles  with  such 
headings  as  "  Wholesale  Plunder  at  the  Admiralty,"  and  "  More 
Robberies  at  Whitehall,"  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
columns  of  respectable  journals —at  aU  events  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed. 


ALONE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
(See  Cartoon.) 

Has  he  no  faith  ? 
He,  who  has  broken  all  the  trusts  reposed 
By  country,  blood,  or  treaty, — who  has  spumed 
The  promises  he  made  to  France,  to  aU  mankind  ? 
Has  he  no  faith  ?    Yes,  in  his  Destiny. 
And,  step  by  step,  that  Destiny  appears 
More  definite  in  form,  the  outline  filling  up. 
And,  day  by  day,  its  hard  relentless  hand 
Clutches  some  tie  within  its  grip,  some  tie 
Which  lies  still  knotted  round  his  callous  heart 
Walewski,  Momy,  Moustier  are  dust, 
Ay«7K^  is  his  Destiny !  and  as  the  night 
Closes  at  last  around  the  throne  of  Day, 
Darkness  will  follow  with  its  solitude. 


PINNOCK     AT      THE      PRINCESS'S. 

FROM  THB  YOUNG  PLAYGOER'S  CATECHISM. 


g. — So  you  have  bclen  to  see  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Prin- 
cess's.   The  leading  part  is  well  played,  I  hear  ? 

A. — ^Yes  ;  Miss  Lydia  Howard,  the  infant  actress,  is  a  pre- 
cocious child. 

Q, — Do  you  like  children  on  the  stage  ? 

/i.— No,  I  do  not ;  they  are  a  very  great  bore  indeed  ! 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  think  the  Dauphin 
as  portrayed  in  Oxford  street,  would  have  justified  a  Reign  of 
Terror? 

A.^l  do. 

Q. — Indeed !  but  let  us  pass  to  a  very  much  more  serious 
subject— Mr.  Vining's  impersonation  of  Louis  XVI.  What 
struck  you  most  in  his  performance  ? 

A.— His  dressing-gown.  Mr.  Rignold,  however,  plays  the 
part  now. 

Q, — He  is  very  affecting,  is  he  not  ? 

A,-^Very,  but  he  gets  in  the  way  of  the  "panorama  of 
action  "  terribly,  as*indeed  does  all  the  pathos.  The  combina- 
tion is  distressing. 

Q.— Precisely ;  well  now  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  a  "  pano- 
rama of  action." 

A. — ^It  is  a  piece  with  a  peculiar  cast ;  I  will  give  you  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  Marie  Antoinette :  — 


An  Artist 

Another  Artist  -        -        •        - 

A  Musician        -        -        -        . 

A  Machinist      -        -       -        . 

A  Furniture  Dealer  of  Versailles 
{residing  in  Southampton  row, 
Bloomsoury)   -        -        -        - 

A  Perruquiaer    -        -        -        - 


Mr.  F.  Lloyds. 

Mr.  Dayes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Warton. 


Mr.  Lyons. 
Mr.  Clarrson. 


(2*— You  are  right ;  that  is  a  peculiar  cast  Is  everything 
very  exact,  nice,  and  new  I 

^.—Everything — especially  the  "  Frantic  Paris  Mob." 
That  is  the  nicest,  newest,  cleanest  mob  you  can  possibly 
imagine — and  so  musical. 

g.— Is  there  much  "realism"  in  the  panorama? 

A, — ^Yes ;  three  real  horses,  two  hundred  real  wigs,  and  a 
real  pair  of  scissors  for  the  Queen's  real  hair,  and,  I  should  say, 
a  great  deal  of  real  expense. 

(2.— Thank  you,  that  will  do. 
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THE    TOMAHAWK. 


"*  DROPPED  AMONG  THE  PRIGS: 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE, 
(H.B.^JViff  taken  from  BritoHHia.) 


A  Legacy  with  a  Vbnoianci. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

a  chapter  or  moralizing. 

Oh  sweet  it  is  to  stop  and  drink 

From  Truth's  pure  crystal  well, 
To  auaff  the  free  pellucid  stream 

Which  publicans  don't  sell. 
Songs  by  a  Water-Drinker  of  Two  Days'  Standing. 

Alone  amidst  his  groves  of  weepers  and  stately  arennes  of 
coffins  sat  Craper  Mute. 

We  have  not  heard,  dear  reader,  of  our  friend  the  under- 
taker for  some  time,  have  we  f 

You  see,  he  was  not  wanted  before. 

We  don't  want  death  often — at  least  not  for  ourselves. 

Pide  Claudo^  limping  along— stopping  for  refreshment  by 
the  way  at  every  shady  spot  or  quiet  inn,  always  seeming  to  m 
coming  and  yet  never  getting  up  to  the  door — that  is  the  way 
Death  pays  his  long-owed  visit  to  some.  Stealth,  yet  swift- 
silent,  yet,  oh,  how  firm !  is  the  tread  with  which  he  comes 
down  upon  the  young,  the  haopy,  the  careless,  the  intestate ! 
Yes,  that  paralytic,  jaundicea,  gouty  old  man,  whose  death 
means  comfortable  independence  to  many  struggling  on  in 
laborious  poverty — ^what  a  very  long  time  Death  is  malung  his 
final  call  on  him ! 

Reader,  dear,  generous,  unsordid  if  impecunious  reader, 
do  you  not  wonder  that  more  murders  are  not  committed  f 
that  more  rich  persons  who  have  made  their  wills  are  not 
assisted  over  the  last  mile  on  the  Road  of  Life  ?  (i) 

Reader,  we  are  halting  in  the  midst  of  our  journey  to 
moralize,  just  as  the  tired  horse  or  mule  stops  at  the  stream  of 
pure  clear  water  to  drink,  not  at  the  stagnant  pond,  oh,  no  1 

Oh,  scrumptious  and  wealthy  reader,  would'st  thou  be  loved 
heartily  in  thy  life  and  mourned  sincerely  in  thy  death  ?  Take 
thou  this  my  advice. 

It  must  be  printed  in  italics. 

Devote  your  wealth  to  the  cause  of  charity^  by  bestowing  it  on 
sundry  persons^  in  the  jorm  of  Life  Annuities  terminating  at 
your  death. 

Then  see,  Oh  beneficent  Dives,  what  a  long  train  of  mourning 
friends  Craper  Mute  will  have  to  dress  when  he  provides  your 
funeraL 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BURIAL   CERTIFICATE. 

Give  me  the  Proofs  I 

Printer's  Devil. 

Craper  Mute  sat  alone. 

Still  as  before  over  his  ledgers. 

It  was  the  Derby  Day,  and  the  sun  was  shining  through  the 
stained  glass. 

Mute  had  stained  glass  in  his  windows,  because,  as  he  said, 
it  reminded  him  of  the ''  Vaunted  Hiles.'' 

He  meant  vaulted  aisles. 

A  young  man,  fashionably  dressed,  entered,  a  dark  blue  veil 
over  his  face. 

"Ah,  yas  1  Mr.  Craper  Mute— ah,  I  believe?" 

"  At  your  service.  Sir." 

"  Ah — yas  !  I  want  to  ask  you  something— ah  !  yas  I '' 

"  One  moment.    I  must  ask  you  one  question  first.    You  are 
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(i)  This  reflection  opens  up  an  immense  field  of  speculation,  over 
which  the  intellect  of  Major  Blake,  like  a  pack  of  clever  and  patient 
hoands,  nins  over  and  over  again,  searching  for  the  fox— the  solution. 
I  have  an  uncle  I    Ah,  me  1 


not  a  comic  singer  from  a  Music  Hall  trying  to  imitate  a 
gentleman,  are  you  V 

*'  No,  confound  you,  ah — what  the  deuce  f  ah^yas  ! " 

''  Oh,  because  if  you  were  I  would  engage  you  to  sing  to  my 
people  before  they  go  out  in  the  procession.  It  would  give 
them  the  proper  expression  of  melancholy." 

"  Ah,  yas  I  you  are  a  sort  of  wag— ah  I " 

"  I  have  my  gleam  of  'umour,Tike  the  silver  plates  on  the 
coffin  lid." 

"  Exactlv  so— talking  about  coffins— you  once  buried  some- 
body or  other — ah ! " 

<'  I've  buried  a  good  many  somebodies  or  others  in  my  time." 

<'  Yes,  this  was  down  at  Kizrio— ah  t  a  sort  of  a  quiet  thing— 
you  know— walking— two  bearers— mourning— all  that  sort  of 
thing— ah ! " 

"What's  your  name?" 

"  Ferdinand." 

*<  Not  the  ex-King  of  Naples  ? " 

•*  No,  not  as  I'm  aware  of." 

"Proceed." 

"Thank  you— yas— I  want  to  know  the  party's  name." 

"  Oh,  I  see— your  name  is  Desborough— Fitzgibbon  l^^* 
borough  f  " 

"  How  the  deyvil  did  you  know  that  ? "  exclaims  Ferdy,  for 
Ferdy  it  was.  (1) 

"  Wei),  I  know  most  things.  I've  buried  more  than  one 
secret  before  now.    Listen  I " 

He  whispers  in  Ferd/s  ear. 

"  No,  you  don't  say  so !  Oh,  then  I  may  as  well  take  off  this 
thing." 

He  tears  off  his  veil    He  felt  disguise  was  of  no  further  use. 

"  Then— you  have— the  what-yoo-may-call-it  I" 

"  I  have  the  certificate." 

"  Ah— give  it  me." 

"  For  a  consideration,  to  quote  Mr.  Phelps." 

"WiU  a  fiver  do,  ah?" 

"  No— you  must  sign  this." 

And  Craper  Mute  produces  a  large  sheet  of  paper.(2} 

"What  fa  bill?  never!" 

"  No.  this  is  an  order  for  a  first-rate  funeral  from  me  ad- 
dressed to  your  executors." 

Ferdy  signs  it,  feeling  rather  chilly  as  he  does  so. 

"  And  here  is  the  certificate." 

Ferdy  takes  the  paper— and  with  a  hasty  nod  to  Craper 
Mute,  he  is  gone. 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  he  stops— and  by  the  light  of  a 
triumphant  grin  which  spreads  over  his  whole  face  he  reads 
the  name  of 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  FERDY  DOES  NOT  KEEP  BOTH  HIS  EVES  OPEN. 

He  that  visits  the  non*s  den  is  happy  if  he  leaves  nothing 
but  his  clothes  behind  him. 

Oriental  Proverbs  (Translated  by  Major  B.) 

In  a  public-house  near  Long  Acre. 

A  dingy  little  back  parlour— in  which  four  men  are  seated. 

Effervescing  poison  in  bottles  with  tinfoil  round  the  necks, 
falsely  calling  itself  Champagne,  before  them.  Curious  pheno- 
menon that  men  will  drink  any  nastiness  if  it  only  fixzes— just 
as  they  admire  any  woman,  however  ugly,  if  she  is  impudent. 

Ferdy  here— but  in  another  dress— a  shooting  suit  and  a 
black  pot  hat 

One  of  the  men  is  a  grimy  greasy  fellow,  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  upset  a  quantity  of  very  fat  gravy  over  him,  and  then  had 
rolled  in  the  dusthole  in  order  to  dry  himself. 

"  Ha !  so  the  mare  won— Mr.  Desburrer  ?  How  will  you 
stand  the  shot  V 


(i)  It  was  weak  of  Desborough  to  admit  it  I  never  admit  any- 
thing, except  a  cheque  drawn  in  my  favour  (Major  B). 

(2)  He  might  have  known  it  was  not  a  bill  from  its  shape.  Curious 
that  writs,  bills,  and  cheques  should  be  so  like  one  another  in  shape. 
Ah,  what  woes  does  not  the  injured  bat  upright  Major  B.  owe  to 
stamped  paper !  But  he  foigives  it ;  for  sometimes,  at  a  pinch,  it  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 
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"Oh^  I  aiat  afraid,  Jem.    IVe  hit  on  a  mine." 

No  lisp,  no  drawl  now. 

'<  Where  ?  not  in  Sutherlandshire.    Thaf  s  all  rot,  isn't  it  f  ** 

^WeU,  I  should  not  think  there  could  be  much  gold  in 
Scotland  ;  the  canny  natives  would  have  had  it  out  before  now. 
But  my  mine  is  a  man's  pocket" 

"  Eh  ! "    All  three  men  become  interested  suddenly. 

"What  r  says  Jem,  **  you  have  not  nailed  the  Barynet T 

"<  Safe  as  the  Bank—" 

^<  Lud !    I  pity's  the  poor  buffer,  that  I  do." 

One  of  the  three  lifts  up  his  face,  which  had  been  buried  in  a 
Cashmere  wrapper,  and  hstens. 

Where,  reader,  have  you  seen  that  face  before)  Not  in 
Rizzio  Hall  ?  No,  not  in  Rizzio  Hall,  creeping  slowly  down  the 
cellar  steps  with  a  corkscrew  in  his  hand  ?  No,  reader,  you 
must  be  mistaken. 

"  Ha !  Ha  I  Ha !  Ill  skin  the  old  boy." 

Ferdy's  laugh  is  very  harsh. 

The  man  in  the  Cashmere  scarf  clasps  something  very  hard 
under  the  table.  * 

^'  What  are  you  a  after  of,  pinching  my  knee  like  that  V  says 
greasy  Jem. 

But  it  was  not  his  knee  that  R ,  I  mean  the  stranger, 

pinched. 

Ferdy  rises  to  go  ;  he  is  rather  unsteady  on  his  legs. 

"  Good-bye,  Jem  ;  don't  forget  settling  day." 

"  I  shaU  be  there— aU  right." 

He  goes  out,  and  the  party  breaks  up ;  only  the  man  in  the 
Cashmere  wrapper  is  left. 

"  I  wiU  have  it— I  will  have  it— if  I  die  for  it" 

Early  morning,  and  the  sun  is  having  his  first  round  with  the 
London  blacks — one  down,  t'other  come  on.    Brave  sun  ! 

One  beam,  that  has  had  a  regular  hard  fight  with  a  great 
lout  of  a  chimney,  struggles  through  the  fog  and  falls  on— 

What! 

On  the  body  of  Ferdinand  Desborough,  lying  in  nothing  but 
a  shirt,  senseless,  at  the  door  of  the  LambeUi  Workhouse. 

[Note]. — The  foregoing  chapters  require  some  explanation ;  but  the 
original  (!)  author,  having  persisted  in  his  coarse  of  gross  plagiarbm, 
nothing  was  left  for  the  author  of  this  Original  Novd  of  Principle  but 
to  steal  a  march  on  him.  The  above  chapters  belong  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  novel  "Fallen  amoi^  Thieves,"  and  were  procured  by 
the  intervention  of  a  confidential  fnend  of  unblemished  integrity— 
(meaning  me,  Major  B.). 


OUR  WEEKLY  PROPHET. 
(Obtained   at   a   Great    Outlay.) 


THE  NEW  COURT  DRESS. 


^  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,"  be  it  cloth 

Or  velvet,  comes,  methinks,  to  mock  at  form, 

If  Courtiers  are  prepared  to  go  this  length 

Of  Trowsers^O,  unkindest  cut  of  all, 

To  bring  derision  on  the  limbs  of  men  ! 

''  Once  more  unto  the  breech^  dear  friends,  once  more  I '' 

At  home,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  gaiters,  and  th'  unmentionable  garb 

That  has  its  goal  and  limit  at  the  knee. 

So,— when  the  virgin  muslin  swathes  the  neck, 

And  gait  is  trammelled  bv  entangling  swords. 

When  collars  gold-embroidered  cut  the  ears. — 

Take  copy  then  from  slaves  of  grosser  blood  ; 

Ave,  imitate  your  flunkey's  nether  man, 

His  menial  develc^ment ;  and  let  it  pry 

Through  its  thin  prison  house  of  silken  hose^ 

As  feaHuUy,  as  when  a  paper  bag 

Enshrines  some  substance  angular,  that  pants 

For  freedom. — O,  ye  yeomen,  good  and  true, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

What  beef  and  beer  have  made  them  !  who  so  base 

As  would  cry  shame  upon  his  food,  and  hide 

Redundant  Nature  with  superfluous  cloth  ? 

I  doubt  you  not    Swear  vengeance  on  this  scheme 

01  Trowsers  I    Shoddy  rot  the  web  of  them  I 

And  Bankruptcy  enmesh  the  recreant  snips 

Who  in  sartorial  madness  sewed  the  work  1— 

Avaunt  such  fashion !  though  it  be  the  go 

For  Tom,  Dick,  Harry,— Cry  ye,  "  Not  for  Joe  ! " 


March  11/.—'^  March  first  and  fall  out  afterwards,"  as  the 
Volunteer  officers  remarked  when  they  squabbled  with  their 
corps.  The  following  general  orders  will  be  posted  up  in  the 
vanous  Volunteer  offices,  orderly  or  otherwise,  in  the  metro- 
polis : — ^'  The  Volunteer  Review  will  take  place,  as  is  already 
knowm  at  Dover.  All  Volunteers  wishing  to  tsdce  part  in  the 
sham  fight  will  meet  at  the  Pier-head  between  Uie  hours  of  two 
and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  and  will  march  on 
to  the  nearest  steamer,  which  will  1)e  expressly  engaged  to  take 
them  out  to  sea  (if  rough  weather)  in  order  to  try  their  capa- 
bilities as  sailors  before  proving  their  value  as  soldiers.  The 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  will  be  in  attendance  to  teach 
the  rules  of  Bezique  sent  down  expressly  by  the  editors  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  who  will  also  forward  an  amateur  Volunteer 
to  report  on  the  feeling  existing  between  officers  and  men  during 
the  Review.  At  the  various  military  messes  the  colonels  wiU 
recommend  officers  to  sink  ports,  and  take  entirely  to  sherries 
during  the  stay  of  the  Lord  Warden. 

March  2nd. — ^A  porpoise  will  be  caught  on  the  coast  of  the 
Serpentine.  Intelligence  of  the  capture  will  be  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  will  at  the  moment  be  too  deeply 
engaged  with  his  rats  and  monkeys  at  dinner  to  take  any  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  message.  The  porpoise  wiU  get  away  and 
do  grievous  havoc  among  the  schooners  and  cutters  of  the  Ser- 
pentine fleet  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  will  arrive  in  time  to  find 
he  is  too  late.  Nothing  daunted,  he  will  take  one  of  the  numer- 
ous wherries,  and  rowing  out  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  monster,  will  forthwith  read  a  leader  from  the  satirical 
journal  Land  and  IVaUr^  which  will  have  the  effect  of  soothing 
the  porpoise's  nerves  to  such  a  degree  that  he  will  fail  an  easy 
prey  to  the  seductive  naturalist,  who  will,  on  bringing  him  to 
shore,  pack  him  up  in  a  hamper  with  a  little  ice,  two  specimens 
of  the  Pangnal  Calcarossa^  and  a  full-grown  Grampax  Cardini- 
feralis.  Owing  to  the  ravenous  propensities  of  this  latter 
member  of  the  Infusoria^  no  vestige  will  remain  of  the  porpoise 
on  arriving  at  the  Zoo. 

March  ^rd. — ^Will  be  easily  distinguished  from  March  the 
second  by  being  a  day  in  advance  of  him  in  every  way.  A 
sudden  fall  of  snow  will  be  reported  by  a  hungry  penny-a-liner, 
who  will  record  at  the  same  time,  and  wi&  the  same  pen, 
showers  of  early  gooseberries,  and  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
asparagus  in  a  farmer's  coatpocket  The  Poor-law  Guardians 
will  issue  invitations  to  all  the  members  of  the  Parish  Clubs 
(known  to  the  profane  as  workhouses)  to  a  gprand  dinner,  and 
ball  to  follow.    The  menu  will  be  as  follows  : — 

POTAGB. 

C*qu'il  est  pour  tout 

POISSON. 

Le  Maquereau  sur  le  Pav^. 

Entrbbs. 

Toques  h.  la  Casuelle, 

Plt^s  k  la  P^le.M61e. 

Grilled  Bones. 

Oyster  Shells. 

Rot. 

Le  Canard  k  la  ChifToni^re. 

Dessert. 

Quatre  Mendiants. 

There  will  be  a  good  many  reels  danced  after  the  dinner,  and 
the  ratepayers  vrill  naturally  be  called  on  to  pay  the  piper. 

Mann  4M.— The  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  animals 
left  the  ark.  Noah  himself  giving  them  the  order  to  march 
forth.  Several  mad  hares  will  be  interred  in  pie  crust,  and  sent 
to  the  governor  of  Colney  Hatch.  These  hares  will  be  brought 
with  sorrow  to  their  grave. 

During  this  month  Miss  Marie  Wilton  wiU  lose  the  services 
of  Mr.  Farintosh,  who  will,  however,  resume  his  character  of 
Beau  Lepidus  on  the  first  of  ApriL 

Tanners  have  a  superstition  that  their  work  should  not  be 
carried  on  at  this  period  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  prophecy  which 
bids  them  beware  of  the  hides  of  March. 

A  great  sorrow  will  come  upon  the  house  of  Smiths,  one 
gentleman  of  that  name  being  seized  with  an  intemperate  desire 
to  impose  upon  the  public  by  adding  Payne  and  Smith  to  his 
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own  cognomen,  and  using  ilipi  of  paper  instead  of  cards  when 
writing.  Smith  will  be  easily  recognised,  and  ign<tfed  at  the 
same  time  bv  the  entire  family. 

Murch  SM.— An  extnuHxlinary  performance  will  be  given  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  stage  in  the  transept.  The  Siamese 
Twins  will  be  engaged  to  give  a  dramatic  representation  for  the 
benefit  of  themsdves  and  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company.    The  programme  will  be  as  follows  :~ 

Act  x— The  Comidy  op  Errors. 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  by  Chamg. 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  by  Eno. 

After  which,  a  Pas  di  Trois  by 

The  Brothers  Eno  and  Chaho  and  the  Biautipul 

Circassian  Lady. 

The  performance  will  conclude  with 
Box  AND  Cox. 

Box Eno. 

Cox CHAira 

Mrs.  Bouncer .    .    The  CIRCASSIAN  Brauty. 

The  audience  will  declare  the  whole  Entertainment  positively 
Eng-Chang-tiog. 

March  6/^— First  night  at  the  Royal  Teck  Theatre  of  a  new 
Drama  by  Mr.  Tom  Watts  Boucicoson.  There  will  be  such  a 
competition  for  seats  that  the  benches  and  stalls  will  be  re- 
moved, and  the  press  will  be  required  to  bring  their  own  chairs. 
There  will  be  a  scene  representing  a  storm  over  the  Eddy- 
stone.  The  action  will  be  stopped  while  the  scene-painter  bows 
from  the  top  of  the  lighthouse.  All  the  dramatic  critics  and 
authors  will  be  present,  and  will  discuss  the  merits  of  the  piece 
during  its  performance.  As  champagne  will  be  allowed  to  cir- 
culate freely  there  will  be  no  faults  to  speak  o£  Everybody, 
from  the  managers  down  to  the  call-boy,  will  be  spoken  of  wiUi 
lavish  encomium  in  the  leading  jounuds.  The  piece  wilt  be 
withdrawn  on  the  Saturday  following. 

March  7M.— Dean  Stanley  will  preach  in  Westmbster  Abbey 
in  the  afternoon.  He  will  take  for  text  the  mote  in  our  ndgh- 
bour's  eye,  on  which  he  will  descant  with  the  usual  beam  in  his 
countenance.  He  will  hazard  phrases  and  cannon  words  worth 
imitation  by  the  other  preachers  in  this  establishment. 


TO  A  STARR. 

Think  youll  sink  a  little,  Starr, 
When  Hull  ponders  what  you  are— 

Up  above  the  world  so  long, 
Now  to  flounder  with  the  throng  t 


THE  AMATEURS!    THE  AMATEURSII 
By  an  ex-Amateur  or  Two  Feet. 


Specimen  Three.— Augustus  Noodle,  the  Amateur 
Actor. 
Chapter    l.^Prefaa^In   the    Smokinp-room—lVhat    the 
Critic  of  the  Colcherbury  Gvi^ndxajk  said-^NoodU  on  Fechter 
and  Charles  Mathews^ A  merry  joki  about  PunUr-^The 
part  of  "  Bristles  " — An  offer  and  an  acceptance. 

The  opportunity  for  which  I  have  long  been  panting  has  at 
length  anrived.  The  time  has  come  for  the  wz^uddng  of  my 
vengeance  upon  that  empty-pated,  monstrously  conceited 
idiot— the  Actor-Amateur.  My  soul  has  thirsted  for  months 
and  months  and  years  and  years  for  this  great  occasion.  I 
have  played  **  First  Offico^  *  and  "  Second  Guards  "  for  any 
length  of  time ;  I  have  been  called  to  performances  by  the 
score,  and  rehearsals  by  the  hundred,  and  still  I  have  not 
murmured — ^have  never  uttered  a  single  complaint.  I  have 
smiled  at  the  amateur  stage  manager's  bullying,  and  have 
grinned  a  melancholy  grin  at  the  "weird  waggery"  of  the 
"  first  low  comedian."  I  have  eaten  biscuit  with  Uie  ^  leading 
lady,"  and  have  drank  sherry  wine  with  the  "second  old 
man.*'  I  have  been  considered  by  the  "  companies '^  (most 
likely)  an  amiable  fool,  while  I  have  branded  them — I  allude  to 
those  hated  foes,  my  fellow  actors— brutal  buffoons. 

I  have  done  this  with  a  smile  and  with  much  smirking ;  done 


it  because  I  have  been  sure  of  my  vengeance,  conscious  of  my 
biUer  revenjB^e !  Oh !  that  I  could  make  my  pen  sharpar,  my 
ink  more  stinfi;ing !  Oh !  that  I  could  drive  away  from  society 
that  pest  of  the  drawing-room,  the  amateur  actor— that  bore 
of  the  country  house,  the  young  lady  who  is  fond  of  playing 
in  private  theatricals  I  But  why  should  I  dream  over  impossi- 
bihties  f  My  club  (although  a  good  one)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Hercules ;  and  as  for  my  wit— well,  the  best  proof  of  my 
folly  is  the  fact  that  I  am  an  amateur  actor  myself !  I  am  in 
the  fashion  too  set  by  the  heads  of  the  ^  profession,''  when  I 
do  act  I  tm  very  very  \3i9A\  Almost  as  bad  as  Augustus  Noodle 
You  observe  I  write  almost—tht  use  of  that  word  testides  to 
my  calling— what  amateur  actor  ever  admitted  his  inferiority 
to  a  brother  in  the  art  ?  But  to  our  mutton,  or  rather  to  our 
calves'  flesh— let  us  talk  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Augustus 
Noodle. 

There  he  is— waiting  to  be  sketched.  He  is  a  young  old 
man  of  some  forty  summers.  He  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
life  at  Oxford,  persecuting  his  poor  parenU ;  the  second  in 
Chambers,  persecuting  his  West  End  tradespeople ;  the  third 
(not  yet  finished),  in  persecutinjz  the  genteel  public  In  fact, 
he  has  been,  in  turns,  Cast,  briefliess,  and  histrionic  The  last 
state  of  this  man  is  accordingly  worse  {mmch  worse)  than  the 
first  He  is  close-shaven  and  tall,  chatty  and  M^otisticaL  As 
we  look  at  him  he  is  standing  with  his  back  to  U^  fire  of  the 
Qttb  smoking-room.  As  a  rme  I  avoid  him  as  a  decided  bore ; 
but  upon  this  occasion,  O  most  amiable  of  readers,  I  will 
approach  him— for  thv  sake  be  it  remembered.  Take  this  atom 
ot  fern  seed  and  swallow  it  Now  thou  art  invisible,  and  can 
hear  what  we  say. 

"*  Well,  N  oodle,  been  doing  anvthin^  lately  ? " 

"  I  should  think  so  1 "  he  cnes  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  was 
down  at  Coloherbury  the  other  evening  with  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Harry's  set,  and  played  <  Hamlet'^' 

"Were  you  good?" 

**  So  they  teU  me,"  says  Noodle,  stroking  his  chin.  <'  The 
critic  of  the  Colcherbury  Guardian  said  that  I  was  much  better 
than  the  old  Kean.  He  had  seen  us  both  in  the  character,  you 
know,  so  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  judge." 

"  Quite  so.    How  do  you  like  Fechter  f  '^ 

" Not  bad,"  replies  Noodle,  with  amiable  patronage ;  "but 
he  doesn't  plav '  Hamlet '  like  I  do,  you  know.  He  is  all  very 
well  in  romantic  melodrama,  bjit  he  hasn't  sufficient  force  for 
'Hamlet.'  Now  a  man  toM  me  that  they  could  hear  my 
whisper  in  the  last  row  of  the  gallery." 

"  Really  t    Done  anything  in  the  comic  line  lately  7 " 

"  Yes ;  played  *  Dazzle '  in  the  Game  of  Speculation.  Charlev 

"         He  is  such  an  old  friend^ 


Mathews  wanted  to  see  my  reading, 
that  I  didn't  like  to  disoblige  him,  tfa 


,  though,  you  know,  it's  find- 
ing brains  for^but  there,  never  mind,  I  know  yon  are  prejudiced 
in  Charley's  favour." 

"  Oh,  I  dont  know,  I  think  he's  good." 

"  Oh  yes,  he^s  a  good  fdlow  enough ;"  and  now  he  takes  me 
confidentially  by  the  button,  smiles  sweetly,  and  says  in  a  tone 
carrying  conviction,  **  But  then  he's  no  actor !  " 

"  You  think  not!    Really !    Seen  anything  of  Punter f 

"Why^  haven't  you  heard  of  our  rowr  almost  screams 
Noodle,  m  an  ecstacy  of  surprise  at  my  ignorance. 

"No,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  havent.  iVe  been  out  of  town 
lately.    I  suppose  you  were  in  the  right  1" 

"  So  people  tell  me,"  answers  the  bore. 

"What  was  it  aU  about  r 

"  Oh,  only  this.  You  know  we  were  going  to  i^y  that  little 
comedietta  that  Lady  Scarboro'  translated— 7W  Husbands  and 
one  Bride  (not  at  all  bad— a  very  good  part  in  it  for  me)  down 
at  Bravfidd  Park.  Well,  of  course  I  was  to  phiy '  Bristles.'  It 
was  all  settled,  when  Punter  declared  that  he  wouldn't  act  un- 
less he  was  cast  for  'Bristles.'  Everybody  laughed  at  first ; 
they  thought  he  was  only  humbugging.    Why,  fancy  Punter  in 

•  Bristles  r    The  notion  is  funny,  but  absurd !" 

"WeUr 

"  Of  course  I  couldn't  stand  it,  so  I  told  Lady  Scarboro'  that 
I  wanted  awfully  to  oblige  her ;  that  I  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  her ;   but  that  I  couldn't   possibly    give  up 

*  Bristles.'  You  know  it  wouldn't  do.  What  wo^d  the  *  press- 
men' sav  if  thev  heard  that  Punter  was  doing  '  Bristles '  over 
my  head  t  Lady  Scarbon/  was  weak  enoujgh  to  give  in  ;  so  of 
course  I  declined  appearing  in  the  piece.  She  begged 
me  very  hard  to  play ;  m  fact,  actually  went  down  on  her  luiees 


no 
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to  me  ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  her,  but—" 

"  Well  then,  why  not  play  in  the  other  piece  ? "  I  say,  inter- 
rupting him. 

*•  What !  after  Punter  had  been  given  *  Bristles  f  *  People  tell 
me  that  I  am  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world,  but  I  could 
not  stand  that^  you  know/ 

"  Then  you  really  refused  to  play  ? " 

"  I  was  obliged  to.  As  it  happens,  Punter  didn't  play  'Bristles,' 
after  alL  People  tell  me  that  Lady  Scarboro'  was  obliged  to 
give  tip  the  theatricals  as  they  couldn't  find  another  'Des- 
marets.'  * 

**  Did  Lady  Scarboro*  cut  you  !" 

•'Cut me!    No.    Why?'' 

'•Oh,  nothing.  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  annoyance  yon 
must  have  caused  her  by  refusing  to  play." 

'*  Wdl,  perhaps,  yes.  I  daresay  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  my  'Desmarets'  in  that  part  of  the  country.  But 
then,  you  know,  I  couldnt  get  over  Punter  in  *  Bristles.'  On 
my  word  I  couldn't" 

I  am  about  to  move  off  when  he  says— 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  next  Thursday  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  I  reply,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  my 
answer  will  get  me  into  trouble. 

"  Well,  then,  come  and  see  me  in  *  Claud  Melnotte.'  People 
tell  me  I  am  very  good  in  it.  111  get  you  a  ticket.  Or,  here, 
would  you  like  to  play  in  it  ?" 

•'Wdl,"  I  murmur  with  diffidence,  '*  if  you  think  I  could  play 
a  little  part" 

'' Oh,  you  will  be  all  rip^ht,"  exclaims  the  bore  sharply.  '*We 
want  a  man  for  the  third  officer,  and  you're  just  the  fellow 
for  it    Will  you  come  f " 

In  the  service  of  the  amiable  reader  I  answer  "  Yes." 

"All  right,"  he  cries.  "  Now,  mind,  rehearsals  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  at  four.  They'll  be  over  by  six.  You 
must  be  there.    Don't  fail." 

I  pledge  my  word,  and  leave  Noodle  (and  the  amiable  reader) 
until  next  week. 


QUITE  AT  SEA. 


Apropos  of  the  Volunteer  Review  on  Easter  Monday,  the 
Standard  last  week  published  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

We  understand  that  at  the  request  of  the  Dover  Committee  of  the 
Easter  Monday  Volunteer  Review,  expressed  through  the  representa- 
tive? of  the  borough,  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
has  promptly  promised  the  presence  of  a  naval  force  at  Dover  to  co- 
operate with  the  Volunteer  army  and  the  r^ulars  at  the  forthcoming 
Easter  Monday  Review. 

In  these  days  of  reorganization  and  administrative  reform, 
people  may  excusably  be  a  little  vague  on  such  subjects  as 
'« Who  is  who  "  and  «  What  is  what,"  but  Mr.  Cardweli's  sudden 
installation  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  the  Conservative 
organ  is  indeed  startling.  Has  Mr.  Childers  been  consulted  ? 
If  he  has  not,  we  fear  Mr.  Car  Jwell  will  have  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  his  promise.  However,  we  will  not  specu- 
late on  the  point ;  for  who  knows,  in  these  retrenching  times, 
whether  between  this  and  Easter  Monday  we  shall  have  a  fleet 
to  quarrel  over  f 


MACBETH  HATH  MURDERED  SLEEP. 


'^iDouBLB  double,  toiland  trouble," wasnodonbt  Mrs.  Howard 
Paul's  motto  when  she  undertook  to  double  the  parts  of  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Hecate.  She  is  a  very  good  Hecate^  and  therefore 
keeps  the  two  parts  distinct  The  parts  of  Rosse  and  Malcolm 
assume  a  pronunence  at  Drury  Lane  of  which  the  representatives 
of  the  other  parts  cannot  complain,  since  they  labour  to  earnestly 
to  produce  it  Stage  management  seems  to  be  little  thought  of  at 
our  zreat  National  Theatre.  In  the  Banqueting  Scene,  Mac- 
beth  brings  a  chair  into  the  middle  of  the  stage  as  far  from  the 
table  as  he  can,  and  announces  his  intention  of  taking  his  supper 
there.  This  may  be  very  effective,  but  it  is  rather  ludicrous, 
and  suggests  that  he  and  Banquds  Ghost  have  settled  before- 
hand to  give  a  sort  of  entertamment.  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  most 
wonderful  Macbeth  we  have  ever  seen.  So  very  terrible  is  his 
performance,  so  cruel  in  conception,  so  murderous  in  execution, 


that  the  Witches,  spite  of  having  plastered  their  faces  with  the 
most  ghastly  colours,  excited  but  little  horror  compared  with 
the  great  Thane.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Witches'  orgies  was  more 
jovial  than  horrible  altogether,  and  no  little  disappointment  was 
felt  when  it  was  found  that  no  plum-pudding  was  forthcoming 
from  the  cauldron.  Mr.  Ryder  as  J//z^</«^ exhibited  such  tre- 
mendous pluck  in  his  struggle  with  a  very  bad  cold,  that,  set- 
ting the  story  apart,  it  was  any  odds  on  him  in  his  comb.at  with 
Macbeth.  Mr.  Dillon  showed  a  gleam  of  humanity  just  before 
his  death — ^a  very  creditable  death  it  was— of  which  we  should 
hardly  have  thought  him  capably  He  rolled  his  face  up  in  his 
mantle,  which  if  he  had  done  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  play,  he 
must  have  secured  the  sympathies  of  the  audience.  Indeed, 
all  his  exits,  including  his  exit  from  life,  were  very  excellent, 
and  whenever  he  quitted  the  sXzgt  he  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  spectators.  Indeed,  perhaps  London,  if  not  Great 
Britain,  would  forgive  him  if  he  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
sedc  some  land  not  yet  illumined  by  his  genius  in  which  his 
wonderful  representations  of  Shakespeare's  heroes  would  have 
the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  originality.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  seen  nothing  like  his  Macbeth, 
and  most  devoutly  hope  that  we  never  may  again. 


BARRACK  ROOM  REASON  RUN  INTO  RHYME. 


Rbad  ?    I'm  glad  as  I  can't,  seein'  all  this  abuse- 
So  the  Service  is  goin',  they  says,  to  the  deuce— 
For  the  national  ch'rackter  something  must  be  done  ? 
Mind  the  ch'rackter,  says  I,  don't  come  down  with  a  run  ! 

We're  a  bad  lot,  they  say,  seein'  no  one  is  willin', 
But  the  roughs  and  the  outcasts,  to  pocket  the  shillin'  ? 
Well— that's  mighty  polite  of  'em.    Still  it's  their  plan 
To  put  up  with  us  somehow  the  best  way  they  can. 

We've  our  Hespree  de  Core,  but  they  calls  it  *  a  caste,' 
Which  state  of  things  oughtn't  by  no  means  to  last ; 
And  somehow  they're  goin'  to  save  money  by  millions, 
Just  by  gettin'  their  soldierin'  done  by  civilians  ! 

Here's  the  game  as  they're  after,  or  summut  far  wus, 
Why,  to  make  the  whole  country  the  same  thing  as  us— 
And  have  the  whole  lot,  now  they  don't  stick  at  trifles. 
Interchangeable,  just  like  them  locks  of  our  rifles ! 

A  National  Army  they  wants  ?    There's  a  text ! 

Be  a  soldier  one  minute,  a  tinker  the  next ! 

Have  sweeps,  costermongers,  and  all  such  low  trades 

To  employ  their  spare  moments  with  drill  and  parades  ! 

Education's  the  thing  I    The  old  practice  has  been 
To  make  soldiers,  they  says,  a  mere  flghtin'  machine ; 
So  they  wants  more  Intelligence  ;  that's  their  ideas — 
Just  as  if  they  was  talkin'  to  them  Volunteers  1 

A  machine  %  very  like  one  we  are,  me  and  you  ; 
When  we're  used  up  for  service,  just  look  what  they  do — 
An't  we  pitched  a*  one  side,  be  we  ever  so  trusty. 
Like  a  scrap  of  old  iron  thrown  away  when  it's  rusty  ? 

The  world's  goin'  on  such  a  rate,  Bill,  I  find 

The  likes  of  us  old  'uns  are  left  far  behind ; 

It's  all  change  now-a-days,  and  no  knowin'  what's  what. 

Never  mind.  Bill,  come  on  ;  here's  the  price  of  a  pot ! 
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LETTER  OF  ADVICE 
To  THE  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli. 


My  Dear  Old  Friend,— It  is  some  time  since  I  favoured 
yoa  with  any  of  my  characteristic  epistles  ;  bat  now  that  Par- 
liament has  met  again,  and  you  are  once  more  in  that  position 
which  you  adorn, — in  your  own  proper  place,  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  address  you  again. 

General  Gladstone  has  issued  his  proclamation,  and  has 
taken  up  his  position,  and  a  very  strong  one  it  is  ;  he  has  sat 
down  before  the  obsolete  and  time- worn  fortress  of  the  Irish 
Church ;  he  has  drawn  his  parallels  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
garrison  mainly  consists  of  old  men  and  women,  and  when 
once  the  outworks  of  Prejudice  are  carried,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  General  Gladstone  will  enter  the  old  fort  trium- 
phantly at  the  head  ot  the  Liberal  army,  and  will  set  the  captive 
free  by  striking  off  her  chains.  Whatever  you  and  your  fol- 
lowers may  say,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  victorious  army 
giving  way  to  a  thirst  for  plunder  ;  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  conquered  garrison  will  be  respected,  and  all  will  be  allowed 
to  depart  in  peace,  if  not  in  plenty. 

This  is  the  present  prospect,  and  you  are  the  only  man 
that  can  disturb  it ;  you  can  come  to  the  help  of  the  doomed 
fortress,  and  by  harassing  the  besieging  army  you  can  provoke 
them  to  fury  against  the  garrison  and  all  their  kin,  and  make  it 
impossible  to  check  their  advance.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  more  aid  the  cause  which  you  have  at 
heart  to  accept  the  undeniable  fact  of  your  own  inferiority,  and 
to  reserve  your  energies  and  forces  for  a  fairer  combat  and  a 
nobler  cause,  in  which  you  will  have  some  chance  of  victory  and 
not  the  certainty  of  defeat. 

Let  us  drop  allegory.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  deter- 
mined on  not  abiding  by  the  result  of  the  simple  and  direct 
opposition  which  you  have  offered  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU.  It  is  possible  that,  having  shown  the  smallness  of  your 
force  and  the  hopelessness  of  deferring  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  purpose,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  you  may  look  forward  to  a  victory  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  before  you  determine  on  such  a  course, 
think  what  it  means ;  reflect  in  what  a  position  you  and 
your  party  will  be  placed ;  and  tell  me,  except  the  execration 
of  your  countrymen,  what  can  you  gain  by  it  ?  Granted  that 
you  have  a  majority  of  the  Peers  sufficiently  decided  and  suf- 
ficiently bold  to  reject  the  Bill,  can  you  change  the  opinion  of 
the  country  7  can  you  recall  the  answer  which  England,  Scot- 
land; and  Ireland  have  given  to  the  direct  appeal  made  to  them  ? 


It  is  no  uncertain  voice  that  we  hear  now ;  it  is  deep 
if  not  loud  ;  it  comes  from  determined  minds,  from  resolute 
hearts  ;  it  is  backed  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  those,  on  whom 
the  injustice  falls,  that  they  can  and  will  bear  it  no  longer. 
Those  who  will  not  listen  to  that  voice— those  who  try  to  stifle 
that  cry — will  provoke  a  storm  before  which  they  must  be  scat- 
tered like  chfff  before  the  wind.  Upon  their  conduct  at  this 
crisis  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  Conservative  party. 
To  offer  a  factious,  because  it  is  an  useless  opposition  to  this 
measure,  will  be  to  create  liviDg,  moving,  mighty  monsters,  from 
those  figments  of  their  brain  which  now  are  but  shadows,  unreal 
and  harmless.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  bowing  the  head  in  reluc- 
tant assent,  in  dropping  the  point  of  the  sword  in  wise  inaction, 
before  the  unmistakeable  demand  of  your  countrymen.  There 
is  disgrace,  there  is  ruin  in  resisting  where  you  can  never  con- 
quer—in fanning  into  flame  the  dim  embers  of  religious  strife — 
in  provoking  the  fearful  demon  of  civil  war  ;  and  this  is  what 
opposition  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mons on  such  a  question  really  means.  If  you  cannot  see  the 
justice  of  the  measure,  protest  against  it ;  invoke  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  carry  it  the  punishment  of  their  crime,  if  crime  it 
be  ;  but  do  not  bring  on  your  country  ftiisfortunes  so  terrible. 
You  will  say,  perhaps^r  those  behind  you  will  say — what 
security  have  we  that  if  we  yield  now  we  may  not  have  to  yield 
next  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Crown  ?  I  answer  that  you 
have  the  security  of  the  good  sense,  and  the  love  of  order, 
which  distinguish  the  British  people.  By  accepting  the 
declaration  of  the  country  on  this  question  you  will  gain  the 
sympathy  of  many,  the  respect  of  all.  Your  party  will  be  ten 
times  strengthened  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Revolutionists  when 
they  come  ;  and  the  minds  of  those  persons  of  extreme  opinions 
who  have  joined  the  Liberal  forces  in  this  cause  will  be  soothed 
— their  passions  allayed  instead  of  being  roused,  as  they  would 
be  by  harassing  opposition  and  petty  defeats. 

You  and  your  party  have  always  professed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  see  certain  social  reforms  carried  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes.  You  have  done  much  good  work  on  their 
behalf.  The  longer  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion is  deferred,  the  longer  must  those  measures,  which  are  so 
direly  needed,  be  delayed. 

From  every  motive — from  the  motive  of  prudence,  of  self- 
preservation,  of  love  for  your  country  and  for  the  Constitution 
yes,  even  from  the  love  of  principle — we  may  expect  from  you 
a  wise  and  glorious  submission.  I  know  that  the  Conservatives 
have  rarely  listened  to  the  voice  of  prudence  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  warning  if  you  lead  them  now  into  a  pit-fall  deep 
enough  to  swallow  them  up  for  ever.  Tomahawk. 
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S2ANZAS  FOR  STONES: 

Bein^  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Baby  Tim. 


-so 


A  baby's  born  each  minute,- 

Correct  statistics  say ; 
And  each  begins  his  living  in 

His  own  peculiar  way. 
Some  take  to  silk  and  satin,— go 

In  heavily  for  shine  ! 
Well,  I  led  off  existence  in 

A  far  more  quiet  line. 


When  I  demanded  nutriment. 

Which  I  did  pretty  soon, 
My  mouth  was  not  embarrassed  by 

A  native  silver  spoon 
An  article,  the  want  of  which 

The  world  pronounces  low  ; 
Yet  still  one  which  at  such  a  time 

Must  often  prove  de  trop  I 


No  palace  waited  me,  no  shout, 

No  bells,  no  cannon's  roar. 
I  don't  believe  they  even  tied 

A  glove  on  any  door. 
How  could  they,  when  at  early  dawn. 

As  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
They  found  me  labelled  "  Take  me  in," 

Near  some  one  else's  house  ? 


You  guess  the  rest    No  mother's  eyes 

Beamed  on  my  puny  face. 
And  in  its  vague  and  ugly  lines 

Some  beauty  tried  to  trace. 
No  sisters  thronged  about  my  cot, 

Half  choked  me,  called  me  "  dear," 
My  welcome  came  from  A  16, 

Who  said,  "  HaUo  !  What's  here  ? " 


I  did  not  answer  much,  and  I  seemed 

Unwilling  to  decamp, 
And  so  he  took  me  up  for  being 

A  vagabond  and  tramp. 
And  then  the  parish  intervened. 

With  a  maternal  care, 
I  howled  outside  the  workhouse,  —still 

I  got  my  breakfast  there. 

6. 
They  set  diplomacy  to  work, 

And  things,  I  think,  got  worse ; 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  some 

One  took  me  into  nurse. 
And  then,— and  here's  the  blow  of  all,- 

I  changed  and  chanced  about, 
Just  like  a  sixpence,  tifi  the  day 

When  I  in  fact  "  came  out  1 " 


That  is,  I'm  dragged  about  the  streets,- 

Such  change  I  don't  require  ; 
But  still  I'm  dragged  about,  because 

They've  let  me  out  on  hire, 
I'm  one  of  a  small  beggar  brood. 

And  have  to  play  my  part, 
My  "  mother  "  pinches  me,  I  cry, 

And  touch  the  public  heart 


And  what  is  worse,  I  play  it  well 

For  I  look  pale  and  ill, 
And  really  cry  with  grief,  for  I 

Don't  sdways  get  my  filL 
.  My  sham  ^^  relations."  though  they're  small 

Can,  if  they're  bullied,  "  strike,'^ 
But  bairgains  such  as  I, — alas  ! 

They  treat  them  as  they  like. 


I  often  wish,  when  people  pass, 

That  I  could  find  a  voice. 
And  tell  them  that  my  **  mother  "  is 

Not  mine  by  my  own  choice ; — 
Explain  that  I'm  not  all  I  seem  ; 

That  when  I  pine  and  squeak, 
I  do  it  by  arrangement, — all 

For  seven-pence  a  week  I 

10. 
What  futture  waits  me,  heaven  knows. 

Though  earth  but  little  cares ! 
An  infant's  back  mieht  well  be  broad, 

When  such  a  loaa  it  b^urs  ! 
May  be  that  I  shall  go  all  wrong, 

And  shun  the  narrow  way, 
The  prologue  of  my  life  begin, 

A  dark  sensation  play ! 

II. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  babyhood. 

Of  ignorance  and  bliss  ! 
Say,  would  you  like  your  early  hours 

To  have  been  spent  like  this  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  there's  lots  of  charity 

I  know,  but  facts  are  grim. — 
Some  one  will  have  to  answer  for 

ThefiatcofbabyTiml 


TIRRA'LIRRA  AND  THE  TYROLESE. 


As  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clapham  (the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  St  James's  Hall)  are  unacquamted  with  German, 
and  as  probably  the  few  who  can  read  Schiller  with  a  dictionary 
are  not  familiar  with  the  mountain  patois  of  the  Bavarian 
Tyrol,  we  subjoin  translations  <^  some  of  the  principal  songs 
now  being  sung  by  the  Tyrolese  Minstrels  at  their  afternoon 
concerts. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  whatever  the  purport  of  the 
verses  the  effect  is  very  delightful,  and  the  modulation  kA  the 
combined  voices  harmonious  to  a  degree  which  few  chmruses 
attain :— 

Quartett.—l/Ly  Treasure  is  Lost 

My  sweetheart  is  Li-ee-too, 
Tootle  tum  Li-ee-too, 
Too  tootle-too  tootle-too  tootle  tootle-too  ! 
You  all  of  you  Lie-ee-too, 
Where  can  I  Lie-ee-too, 
Yo  tootle,  yo  tootle,  yo  tootle,  yotle  too. 
Bass  Solo, — What's  he  sayine  of  ? 
Soprano, — He  says  you're  a  Li-ee-too. 
7«///.— Tootle  tum  Li-ee-too, 

Yo  tootle,  yo  tootle,  yo  tootle,  yotle  too— 
(Have  any  more  ?    Oh,  certainly^  if  you  wish  it.) 
Duet  with  Yodel  Chorus. 
National  Song. 

Ketly  dear  !    Yodel-dee, 

Will  you  be  mine  ?    Yodel  doodly  ho  !    Yodd  deedly  ha ! 

Yodeldy  doodle  doodle  doodle  do— 

Not  for  Yo-jo-del-dee 

I  won't  be  thine— Yodel  doodly  ho  I    Yodd  deedly  ha  ! 

Yodeldy  doodledy  doodledy  doodledy  yo. 

{N.B. — This  may  be  repeated  when  the  couig^h  is  troublesome.) 
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MIUTAR  V  REFORM, 


Wb  are  awaiting  with  considerable  anxiety  the  statement 
which  win  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  intro- 
ducing his  Estimates  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  we  confess 
that  those  Estimates  have  not  by  any  means  fulfilled  our  expec- 
tations of  Mr.  Cardwell's  reforming  powers,  even  allowing  for 
the  known  caution  with  which  he  was  sure  to  proceed. 

But  the  main  point  in  which  we  had  hoped  that  some  sign 
would  be  given  is  left  absolutely  untouched.  Need  we  explain 
that  we  allude  to  the  preposterous  expense  of  a  double  military 
staff  ?— a  military  staff  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  command  the 
army,  and  a  second  military  staff  at  Pall  Mall  to  command  the 
military  staff  at  the  Horse  Guards,  their  superiors  in  the  army. 

The  House  by  the  Minister,  and  the  public  by  the  misXtzA- 
ing  journal^  have  been  thrown  into  darkness  more  profotmd 
by  declarations  of  the  non-existence  of  any  dual  government 
If  there  is  no  dual  government,  why  is  there  a  dual  staff  to 
govern  ?  If  there  is  no  dual  government,  why  does  the  military 
chief  take  "the  Queen's  Pleasure"  on  actions  and  items  direct, 
and  not  through  the  responsible  Minister  ?  If  there  is  no  dual 
government,  why  do  Ministers  keep  a  noble  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  the  Upper  House,  where  he  is  not  wanted, 
except  to  silence  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
commoner  in  the  Lower  House,  where  his  aid  to  the  Minister 
is  so  greatly  needed?  If  there  is  no  dual  government,  why 
does  the  Civil  Minister  at  War  require  a  staff  of  military  ad- 
visers, independent  of  the  staff  at  the  Horse  Guards  7  If  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  really,  in  practice^  a  subordinate 
officer  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  would  be  his  military 
adviser,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  military  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  at  ;£ 2,000  a-year  in  Pall  Mali 

However,  the  statements  that  have  been  made  in  the  House 
on  this  subject  leave  it  in  a  state  in  which  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  rest,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  discussions  that  must  inevitably 
follow,  the  true  state  of  the  case  will  come  out,4Lnd  that  some 
slight  amount  of  light  will  be  let  in  ;  then  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  present  system  must,  on 
being  exposed,  be  condenmed  and  put  an  end  to. 

Again,  we  are  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  glaring  and 
atrocious  job  of  a  second  major  in  cavalry  regiments  at  home 
has  not  been  put  down  bv  Mr.  CardwelL  It  is  possible  that  his 
"  military  adviser  "  may  have  been  too  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  Duke  to  have  drawn  the  Minister's  attention  to  it.  But 
there  it  is,  actually  recorded  in  the  items  of  increase  on  this 
year's  Estimates--the  pay  and  allowances  of  an  additional  offi- 
cer, that  is,  for  the  major  for  the  cavalry  regiment  that  will  return 
from  India  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Can  we  not  find  a  single 
"  Military  Reformer  "  in  the  House  to  move  the  reduction  of 
the  Estimates  by  the  amount  of  this  added  officer's  pay — an 
officer  who,  it  has  never  been  pretended  by  anyone,  is  nr  can 
be  of  the  slightest  use  ? 

Nor  is  it  satis£au:tory  to  find  that  the  main  reductions  in  the 
Army  Estimates,  beyond  the  money  gained  by  putting  off  f(tf 
this  year  the  purchase  of  stores  or  the  manufacture  of  gims, 
'which  must  be  purchased  or  manufactured  sooner  or  later,  are 
obtained  by  reducing  to  the  extent  of  some  11,000  men  the 
strength  of  our  army.  This  is  the  item  which,  of  all  our  expen* 
sive  items,  we  can  least  afford  to  diminish.  Our  army  expen- 
diture is  frightfully  large :  our  army  force  is  fearfully  sms^ 
Our  excessive  staffs,  not  our  weak  battalions,  should  have  first 
felt  the  pruning  knife  :  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
Mr.  Cardweirs  endeavours  for  retrenchment  ne  has  not  suffi- 
ciently kept  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  while  he  has  in  no  way  combated  successfiiUy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Horse  Guards  in  perpetuating  useless  and  extrava- 
gant jobs  and  '^  dual "  and  conflicting  offices. 


OUT  IN  A  TRAP. 


We  had  not  heard  for  some  time  of  our  dear  friend.  Sir  John 
Pakington.  We  were  very  much  afraid  he  had  been  "  hoist 
with  his  own  petard^'*  or  left  purposely  at  the  bottom  of  a  Mon- 
crieff  pit  at  Snoebury  to  expiate  his  shortcomings  and  long- 
borings  during  the  past  years.  We  pictured  to  ourselves 
the  idea  that  his  heavy  studies  in  gunnery  had  forced  him  for 
a  short  period  to  retire  to  one  of  the  numerous  Colney  Hatches 
provided  by  a  paternal  Government  for  disappointed  inventors. 


We  fancied  we  saw  his  classic  features  tormented  with  problems 
ever  working  within  his  brain,  undetermined  as  to  whether  a 
breech-loading  double-barrelled  gun  had  a  pair  of  breeches,  or 
whether  a  thirteen-inch  armour  plate  fitted  with  a  time-fuse 
would  burst  on  impact,  or  simply  recoil  under  a  ricochet. 

Dreams  I  idle  dreams  !  Sir  John  is  flourishing — very  much 
flourishing— and  has  actually  been  accused  of  killing  foxes  on 
his  estate,  probably  with  a  converted  PaUiser  gun.  But  this  he 
indignantly  denies,  accusing  his  trusty  gamekeeper  of  setting 
traps  for  poachers.  And  now  comes  out  our  own  Pakington. 
These  traps  would  only  catch  dogs^  he  was  assured  ;  there  was 
not  the  sbghtest  chance  of  their  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
regarded  foxes. 

Just  imagine,  if,  instead  of  enrines  of  chase.  Sir  John  were 
connected  with  engines  of  war,  during  a  disturbance  with  our 
neighbours,  for  instance.  Why  !  Sir  John  might  be  persuaded 
to  make  presents  of  inventions  to  the  enemy  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  made  to  kill  Frenchmen,  but  could  not  by  any 
means  hurt  the  hair  of  a  Briton's  head  !  Sir  John,  we  shall 
have  to  keep  one  eye  on  you,  if  not  two. 


NOT  ''AT  HOMEr 


A  PENNY  contemporary,  not  content  with  enjoying  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  "largest  newspaper  in  the  world,"  to  the 
confusion  of  its  threepenny  contemporaries,  is  now,  it  would 
appear,  intent  on  robbing  the  inoffensive  Morning  Post  of  its 
speciality.  We  fear  that  that  much  respected  and  highly  re- 
spectable "medium  for  advertisers  "  will  have  to  relinquish 
iu  position  as  the  leading  fashionable  journal,  if  many  more 
such  paragraphs  as  that  which  appears  below  are  admitted  into 
the  columns  of  its  penny  rival,  which  the  other  day  made  the 
following  announcement  : — 

**  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone  will  have  an  assembly  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  the  noble  Premieres  residence." 

It  is  not  often  tnat  tne  great  Jenkins  himself  is  in  a  position 
to  give  such  startling  information  as  this.  That  Mrs.  Gladstone 
should  issue  cards  for  an  assembly  at  her  own  residence  would 
of  course  be  no  extraordinary  occurrence ;  but  that  the  wife  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  should  propose  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment elsewhere  than  in  her  husband's  house  is  quite  without 
precedent  Who  is  the  "  noble  Premier  "  alluded  to  ?  Not  Mr. 
Gladstone,  nor  even  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  neither  of  those  gentle- 
men are  peers.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  the  last  "noble  Pre- 
mier," and  it  must  be  his  lordship  who  has  been  goodnaturcd 
enough  to  place  his  house  in  St.  James's  square  at  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone's disposal.  At  first  sight  it  appears  a  little  strange  that 
Lord  Derby  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  show  such  civility  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  there  must  be  some  grave  political  reason 
for  the  step,  and  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  world  is  evidently 
in  the  secret. 


RED  TAPE   TO   THE  RESCUE! 

The  public  need  not  be  alarmed  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  veteran  soldier.  Lord 
Gough,  will  be  filled  up.  The  report  that  is  abready  in  circula- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  Prince  Christian  will  be  Lord  Gough's 
successor,  is  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,  for  we  are  glad  to  be 
in  a  position  to  announce  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  altogether 
ineligible  for  the  appointment  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  Prince  is  not  a  brave 
and  valiant  soldier,  ready  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  given 
battle-field  for  an  extra  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but  that  it  is 
an  old-established  rule  that  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  must  be  held  by  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  who  belongs  to 
the  fixed  establishment  of  General  Officers.  As  Prince  Christian 
is  not  a  Peer,  and  only  a  General  on  the  supernumerary  list, 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  the  rumour  now  afloat  taking  any  sub- 
stantial shape.  Much  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  wish 
to  oblige  his  royal  relative,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  done. 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  abuse  "  red  tape ;"  but,  to  give  red 
tape  its  due,  it  must  be  accorded  one  advantage,  if  only  one, 
— and  that  advantage  is,  that  Princes  themselves  cannot  imtie 
the  knot  it  binds. 
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LONDON,  MARCH  13,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 

We  are  authorized  to  contradict  the  report  that  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  been  offered  the  crown  of 
Greece.  The  great  classic  empire  is  getting  on  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  reached  as  high  a  point  as  would  be  implied 
by  such  an  offer. 


All  doubts  as  to  the  real  use  to  which  that  monster  mystery, 
the  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  to  be  put,  are  now  at 
an  end.  Batt/s  Hippodrome  will  be  revived  there,  with  evening 
performances',  in  which  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  will  exhibit  his  cele- 
brated Hobby  Horse  Cjobbed  for  the  occasion). 


Somebody  who  has  been  to  as  many  drawing  rooms,  courts, 
and  levees  as  the  English  Court  has  g^ven  during  the  last  four 
years,  says  that  he  shall  soon  have  been  introduced  to  all  the 
Royal  Family ;  he  is  going  gradually  through  them.  Next  year 
he  hopes  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  Prince  George 
in  an  official  capacity. 


THE  HAIRS  THEY  GIVE  THEMSELVES. 


One  of  the  most  spoilt  of  spoilt  Parisians  is  the  little  tenor 
Capoul,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  He  is  extremely  good-looking, 
and  has  a  charming  voice.  We  have  few  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing him,  and  we  do  not  care  twopence  about  his  good  looks. 
That  is  not  what  concerns  us.  But— and  there  is  quite  as  much 
prospective  virtue  in  your  but  as  in  yoiu:  ^/'^Cfapoul  has  a 
ravishing  moustache,  silky,  well  coloured,  and  becoming. 
Capotd  has  also  a  part  in  Offenbach's  forthcoming  opera  of 
Vert'  Vert,  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  said  moustache. 

Monsieur  Capoul  being  an  artiste,  by  which  we  designate  one 
who  loves  his  art  better  than  his  vanity,  renounces  immediately 
his  personal  embellishment  in  favour  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
part,  and  deliberately  cuts  it  off— actually  goes  and  shaves  his 
uppo*  lip. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  bye-laws  of  his  theatre,  which 
probably  enforce  this,  if  necessary,  by  a  fine  on  refusal  to  com- 
ply, we  come  to  ask  how  it  is  that  managers  in  London  seem 
either  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  press  a  point  in  costume 
when  some  actoi^s  petty  conceit  is  in  question.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  supers  wearing  uniforms  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XVL,  appearing  every  night  in  whiskers  or  beards  as  their  own 
taste  prompts ;  there  are  many  leading  mountebanks  we  could  | 


mention  who  would  prefer  to  leave  the  stage  to  removing  the 
few  black  hairs  which  surmount  their  lip.  Naturally,  one  ob- 
serves, the  stage  would  not  lose  much  by  their  retreat,  but  the 
fact  of  such  being  the  case  shows  how  little  they  think  about 
art  in  connection  with  acting. 

The  soldier  who  sells  out  because  he  is  ordered  on  active 
service  has  only  gone  into  the  army  for  the  sake  of  his  uniform, 
and  will  never  make  an  efficient  officer.  The  actor  who  plays 
in  a  powdered  wig  and  a  moustache  will  never  be  worth  his  salt 
to  a  manager. 


FOOTLIGHT  FANCIES. 


Latest  Intelligence  from  Drury  Lane. 

A  Dill  d  //onsense  talked  about  the  Legitimate  Drama. 

Every  little  Phelps. 

• « 

From  the  Olympic. 

Mr.  Horace  Wigan  finds  no  difficulty  in  supplying  his  stage 
with  Wings,  there  is  so  much  Paper  in  the  house. 

•  * 
From  the  Holbom. 

Josephs  not  unlikely  to  go  to  Pot  if  her  author  does  not 
write  better  things  than  Fettered. 

•  ♦ 

From  the  St.  yames*s. 

Red  Hands,  followed  by  Awful  Pause  and  no  Ardour 

whatever.  . 

i  • 

From  the  Princes^s. 

Fichu.    Marie  Antoinette ! 

•  • 

From  the  Prince  of  Waters. 

No  Holidays  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
•  •  * 

From  the  Haymarket. 

Sothern  :  Heavy  !  but  like  a  Northern  Light,  Bore  real  is. 


A  PATTERN  POST. 


The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  if  he  really  busies  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Post  Office,  would  do  well  to  send  a  special  com- 
mission to  Constantinople  and  Athens  with  the  view  of  assimi- 
lating our  postal  administration  to  that  of  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Indeed,  with  such  data  as  the  following  before  him, 
his  lordship,  as  Postmaster-General,  can  follow  no  other  course, 
for  a  return  just  published  with  reference  to  the  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  those  countries  states  that ''be- 
tween the  dates  of  25th  November,  1868,  and  25th  February, 
1869,  the  number  of  despatches  that  passed  between  the  two 
governments  was  209/' — a  number  which,  according  to  our 
calculation,  amounts  to  two  letters  each  way  every  day.  Thus 
we  presume  a  letter  posted  at  Athens  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  would  get  to  Constantinople  in  time  for  the  ten  am. 
post  to  Greece,  which,  arriving  at  Athens,  say  at  two  p.m., 
would  catch  the  afternoon  mail,  arriving  at  Constantinople  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  mail  back  again,  by  which  letters  would 
be  delivered  in  Athens  the  same  night. 

We  cannot,  we  suppose,  hope  to  attain  the  perfection  of 
postal  communication  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  East. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  results  we  have  arrived  at  are  a 
little  exaggerated,  but  at  the  same  time  they  may  do  to  serve 
as  a  hint  to  our  own  postal  authorities  that  a  letter  posted  in 
the  City  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  should  be  delivered 
at  Kensington,  let  us  say,  the  same  evening,  and  that  a  good 
many  of  the  complaints  of  the  "  post's  delay,"  which  are  con- 
stantly inundating  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries,  might  be 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  by  a  few  judicious  alterations  in  the  existing 
organization. 


Important  Question.— What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Bishops  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  now,  and  after  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  ? — Mr.  Disraeli  will  kindly 
answer.  Now  they  are  iaTtm  shams,  and  then  they  will  ht 
shorn  lambs. 
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''DROPPED  AUOyCf  THE  PEIGSr 

A    NOVEL    OF   PRINCIPLE. 

(N.B.— ^«;/  tikcQ  fro.ii  BntannU,) 


A  Legacy  with  a  Vemgbancb. 
CHAPTER  XX. 

IM  WHICH  FBRDY  OPENS  BOTH  HIS  EYES. 

When  fate  is  hostile  and  when  all  looks  blue, 
The  fainting  hero  all  at  once  comes  to. 

Blake*s  Battle  of  Balaclava 
(As  recited  by  hira  \npuhli4  with  great  success.)  (i) 

Ferdy  rubbed  his  eyes  once,  and  he  came  ta 

He  was  astonished  to  see  the  sun  in  London,  and  so  early. 
He  was  more  astonished  to  find  how  and  where  he  was,  and 
very  much  puzzled  to  think  how  and  when  he  got  there. 

But  he  was  there— and  decency  seemed  to  demand  that  he 
should  get  out  of  there  into  some  clothes. 

Oh  Clothes !  Clothes  I  what  a  power  ye  are  I  Thomas,  your 
laureate,  sung  your  praises  in  musical  prose ;  but  even  he  has 
dived  but  a  little  way  into  the  depths  of  your  mystery. 

Clothes  !  Clothes  !  how  have  ye  grown,  how  have  ye  multi- 
plied !  From  a  little  inexpensive  fig-leaf  ye  have  waxed  and 
waxed  into  a  series  of  cases  for  the  human  body,  as  expensive, 
and  often  as  useless,  as  any  case  of  litigation  that  ever  was. 

Clothes  I  Clothes !  vou  are  getting  into  your  second  child- 
hood ;— dear  you  are,  but  in  proportion  to  your  scantiness. 

Clothes  !  Clothes  1  on  the  female  form  how  often  an  image  of 
the  heart  which  oueht  to  be  somewhere  in  your  breast  pocket  1 
So  flimsy,  so  highly  coloured,  so  infinitely  laboured  over,  so 
shalbJT,  and  tryiuji:  so  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  i 

Oh !  Clothes  I  Clothes  !  it  is  a  pity  that  you  are  necessary, 
and  a  greater  pity  still  that  you  must  be  paid  for  (2). 

Ferdy  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Workhouse. 

The  door  was  opened. 

A  gruff  voice  asked  what  he  wanted. 

"  A  pair  of  ba^s,"  was  the  answer. 

The  man  who  had  opened  the  door  started. 

So  did  Ferdy. 

Well  he  might — well  he  might ;  for  there,  pale  and  worn,  with 
lai|:e  melancholy  eyes,  stood 

His  Father ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  WITHERED  CURSE. 

Arthur.— What  does  this  mean  ? 

BiJiNCHE.— Lord  I  dear.     How  should  I  know  ? 

The  Chaffers.     A  Comedy  of  Modem  Life. 
Act  L,  Scene  2. 
(Published  for  the  use  of  Schools.) 

"  I  KNOW  ye  not.    Spendthrift  I !' 

The  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  horribly. 

'*  I  would  have  pawned  my  shirt,  father,  rather  than  have 
annoyed  you.    But  the  police .'* 

''  Name  not  the  caitiffs !  Avaunt  and  quit  my  sight !  Dog  I 
Adder!    Cut-throat!" 

"  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?" 

''  Fate,  cruel  Fate,  thus  spurns  me.    But  I  will  be  revenged." 

*'  Catmot  you  get  an  engagement  ?" 


(i)  Major  B.  is  open  to  engagements  at  Exeter  Hall,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  our  respectable  Music  Halls.  Terms,  £$  per  night,  sapper 
and  gloves  found. 
(2)  It  has  hzixi  the  object  of  the  Mijor*s  life  to  disprove  this  axiom. 
.  He  is  proud  to  say  that  as  far  as  his  own  person  goes  he  has  thoroughly 
succeeded.  As  a  specimen  of  uprightness,  of  int^rity,  and  of  neatness 
and  propriety  in  dress,  the  Major  flatters  himself  he  is  perfect ;  bat  he 
is  able  to  say  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  cannot  remember 
ever  wearing  any  article  of  dress  whith  had  been  taid  for.  Even  his 
hair  he  owes  not  to  Nature,  bat  to  Art  and  the  hairdresser  ;  and  he 
feels  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pay  either  of  them. 


'*  Ha,  ha  P*  he  laughed  a  mockine  laueh.  ^  An  engagement !" 
he  continued.  ''  Look  at  these  aged  limbs :  think  ye  /can  play 
the  wanton  in  silk  ti/hts  to  stalled  oxen  T    No  !*' 

'*  I  see,"  replied  the  son, "  your  tragedy  is  too  much  of  a 
burlesque  even  for  these  days .* 

'*  Right,  you're  i'  the  right  But,  boy,  have  you,  oh  I  have  you 
half-a-crown  about  vou  r 

"  Look  at  me,  lather.  Here  I  agn  in  nothing  but  my 
shirt — r 

**Then  curse  ye!"  shrieked  the  old  man.  "My  withering 
curse ." 

The  curse  withered  on  his  lips,  as  he  fell  down  at  his  son's 
feet. 

"  Again  I"  muttered  Ferdy.  "  Perhaps  this  time  he  really 
means  it.  But  h^  h  is  died  so  often  that  I  have  learnt  to  bear 
it." 

So  saying  he  stripped  the  uniform  of  the  parochial  officer 
from  the  inanimate  body,  and,  thus  arrayed,  he  strode  away 
into  the  silent  street. 

Look  well  on  the  body  now,  dear  reader,  and  recognize  in 

those  contorted  features 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Stranger. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

NOT    GUILTY,     MV    LORD. 

Bernardo. — Though  prisoners  must  stand,  nor  ever  sit,  yet  1  warrant 
thee  they  lie,  my  lord. 

Hamlet. — Ah,  knave!  say*st  thou  sd,  Truepenny?  Then  I'll  to 
my  grave  an  J  lie  there. 

Hamlet  (restored  by  an  old  Amateur  Aclor).(i) 

Thbv  were  trying  Sam  Leopard  for  murder. 

They  had  engaged  the  Ju(L;e  and  Jury  Club  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, the  conic  witness  included. 

"  How  say  you,  prisoner  at  the  bar  T 

"  Whiskey  hot  I'^was  the  prompt  reply. 

«*  Horder  I    Horder  !"  shouted  the  usher. 

^'  So  I  have.    I  have  ordered  devilled  kidneys.'' 

"  Silence  I    Silence  in  the  court  !" 

"  And  hear  the  old  pig  speak." 

The  audience  were  in  convulsions.  Such  a  funny  prisoner 
never  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  the  old  Chief  Baron. 

They  led  him  away  to  prison. 

•   ••••••••ft 

''  You  will  kill  him !    Dear  boy,  you  promise  me  !" 

Just  then  the  prison  gates  burst  op^a,  and  in  rushed  a  crowd 
of  persons,  headed  by  the  Baronet. 

"  Embrace  me !  I  am  your  father !"  So  saying.  Sir  Rupert 
flung  his  arms  round  the  bittered  face  of  his  faithful  game- 
keeper. 

"And  mine,"  said  Leopold— sweetly. 

"  Yes,  and  mine,"  whispered  Flossy,  bluihine. 

"  And  mine,"  said  a  votes,  strong  as  any  twelve.  It  was  the 
Foreman  of  the  Jury,  and  he  spoke  for  himself  and  his  deven 
companions. 

^^  And  mine  I*'  shrieked  the  comic  witness,  as  he  fell  into  a 
fit  of  convulsive  laughter. 

"  Quite  true,**  chuckled  the  gratified  Baronet  "  Bless  you, 
all  my  children  I" 

"And  me  too,  father  ! "  said  a  voice  weak  with  emotion. 

It  was  the  Stranger  ! 

•    •    ♦    *    The  Stranger  I 

[NoTicc-^The  abrupt  conclusion  of  this  spirited  tale  is  due 
to  the  very  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  author  of  Fallen  armmg 
Thieves,  That  gentleman  called  on  the  talented  but  unprin- 
cipled author  of  the  present  original  novel,  and  offered  him 
ji^[,ooo8s.  ajd.  to  bring  his  story  to  a  conclusion,  an  he  felt 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  competing  with  such  a  powerful 
rival.  The  talented,  but  unprincipled  author  at  once  consented, 
and  received  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  the  donor  adding  with  a 
delighted  but  dignified  smile, ''  I  shall  put  you  on  the  free  list 

(i)  Otherwise  known  as  Major  Blake.  Little  Davy  was  nothinc^  to 
me.    I  taught  him  all  his  business  in  MMheth,     [Fact.     Major  B.] 
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of  Britannia.^  At  this  unexpected  act  of  kindness  (for  he  suffers 
terribly  from  sleepless  nights),  the  talented  but  unprincipled 
author  was  overcome.  Major  Blake  was  not  present,  but  he 
knows  that  the  above  is  true.  He  regrets  to  add  that  on  his 
requestmg  the  talented,  &a,  &c.,  to  share  the  booty,  that  crea- 
ture absolutely  refused  I !  but  offered  Major  B.  the  twopence- 
halfpenny  to  buy  a  pint  of  stout  with.  Major  Blake  is  debarred 
by  circumstances  of  a  strictly  private  nature  from  taking  his 
legal  remedy,  but  he  does  not  forget— and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  entiray  new  version  of  the  above  novel  may  be  pub- 
lished by  himy  Jor  his  own  emolument y  under  another  title.  So, 
gentle  readers  iSl^au  revoir—^  subscription  list  shall  be  pri- 
vately forwarded  to  all.] 

VERSES 
SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  SIKES. 


I'M  a  Burglar,  and  all  I  survey 

Is  at  hand,  as  I  thinks,  for  my  use. 
Where's  the  Flice  ?  but  I  has  my  own  way. 

Spite  of  Law,  in  defiance  of  Bruce  ! 
I  am  safe,  and  away  out  of  reach, 

Ere  the  los^  of  the  jewels  is  known  : 
I  can  laugh  at  Lord  Kimberle/s  speech — 

He  had  better  look  after  his  own  ! 

O  solitude,  great  are  thy  charms  ! 

Without  trouble  my  pockets  I  fill — 
Where's  the  Plice  ?  there's  no  cause  for  alarms^ 

A'nt  the  constables  gone  to  their  drill  ? 
Or,  if  a  chance  one  should  be  there, 

He'd  my  form  with  indifference  see— 
There's  the  cook  t'other  side  of  the  square-^ 

H^s  safe  not  to  meddle  with  me  ! 

Ye  Lords,— who  have  made  it  your  thought 

To  come  on  us  heavy  with  Law, 
Rout  our  "  Army  of  CZrime,"  and  in  short. 

When  robbed,  put  a  lock  on  the  door. 
How  fleet  is  the  glanqe  of  your  mind. 

How  sudden  your  grasp  of  such  ills, 
How  swift-winged  your  notions  I  find 

Compared  with  your  passing  of  Bills  1 

Now's  the  time— when  the  dinner  is  dressed, 

(Without  e'er  a  hinwite  I'm  there). 
When  the  servants  come  slyly  to  test 

The  wine  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, — 
There  are  jewels  still  left  in  the  case. 

P'raps  di'monds,  encouraging  thought ! 
Where's  the  P'lice  ?  bless  you.  none  near  the  place  ! 

So  I  comes  away  clear  witn  the  lot ! 


VERY  DEPLORABLE. 


A  QUESTION  was  asked  and  answered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Thursday  last  which  illustrates  most  forcibly  the  infa- 
mous treatment  to  which  the  poor  are  exposed  in  this  Christian 
country.  Captain  Dawson-Damer  asked  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  whether  it  was  true  that  three  or  four— mark 
the  delicious  vagueness ;  one  pauper  more  or  less  makes  no 
difference— that  "  three  or  four  patients  recently  brought  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  from  different  workhouses  were  found  dead  on 
arrival  there,  in  consequence  of  having  been  conveyed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  in  cabs,  instead  of  being  conveyed  in  proper  ambu- 
lances f*  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  replied  that  it  was  ''  unfortu- 
nately too  true."  ^  Although  it  could  not  be  said  that  their 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  sitting  posture  caused  the  deaths, 
the  medical  officers  stated  that  it  may  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  result,  which  was  of  course  much  to  be  deplored." 
...  He  added  that "  the  i>atients  who  had  died  were  not 
carried  a  very  long  distance  ;  it  was  the  sitting  posture,  and  not 
the  distance,  that  caused  their  deaths,'*  There  seems  to  be  a 
slight  discrepancy  here ;  but  we  consider  Mr.  Goschen's  answer 
very  ingenuous  for  an  official,  and  it  certainly  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  deaths  of  these  three  or  four  suffering  paupers  were 


directly  hastened  by  their  being  conveved  in  a  sitting  posture, 
for  want  of  there  being  any  proper  ambulance  obtainable.  Now, 
in  any  other  case  but  a  case  of^  Poor-law  treatment  of  paupers, 
would  this  amount  to  manslaughter  or  would  it  not  ? 

Let  us  put  a  case  like  this  : — Supposing  a  boy  at  school— 
we  will  not  say  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  but  any  boy  (not  a 
pauper)  were  to  be  ill  of  a  fever,  and  to  be  removed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  school  in  a  sitting  posture,  so  as  to  cause  or 
accelerate  his  death,  would  there  not  be  a  pretty  fuss  made  about 
it,  and  would  not  the  master  of  the  school  incur  great  danger  of 
being  indicted  for  manslaughter  ?  If  the  medical  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  the  remo>^  in  a  sitting  posture  "  materially 
contributed  to  their  death,"  why  was  not  that  opinion  taken 
before  the  removal  ? 

From  another  portion  of  Mr.  Goschen's  answer  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  ^'  the  matter  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Poor- 
law  Board."  We  have  known  similar  matters  under  the  con- 
sideration of  that  august  body  without  much  material  good 
resulting  from  the  incubation.  However,  let  us  hope  that  now 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  victims  have  been  offered  up  to  the 
Moloch  of  official  apathy,  that  such  a  very  obvious  precaution 
as  the  provision  of  proper  ambulances  for  the  conveyance  of 
fever  stricken  and  other  patients  will  be  enforced  in  all  parishes. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  provided  by  the 
authorities,  and  not  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  least  of  the  evils  that  result  from  the  present  system  is 
the  exposure  of  the  public  who  use  cabs  to  the  infection  of 
fever.  In  this  case  psurish  cabs,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  were 
employed  ;  but  that  such  highly  unsuitable  vehicles  should  be 
the  only  ones  available  for  the  purpose  would  be  almost  in- 
credible, if  it  were  not  that  a  bitter  and  sad  experience  has 
taught  us  that  no  stupidity,  no  callousness,  no  brutality  is  in- 
credible in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  our  paupers. 

We  earnestly  invite  the  aid  in  this  matter  of  those  who 
have  always  stood  by  us  in  our  attacks  upon  this  monster  evil 
of  England— official  apathy.  And  we  trust  that  all  those  journals 
who  have  fought  for  the  good  cause  will  insist  upon  the  instant 
provision  of  proper  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  sick  paupers 
to  and  from  the  workhouses  and  hospitals. 


THE  AMATEURS/    THE  AMATEURS/I 
Bv  AN  ex-Amateur  of  Two  Feet. 


Study  Three.— Adolphus  Noodle,  the  Amateur  Actor. 
The  £x-Amateur  of  Two  Feet  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  PubUc,  and  regrets  to  say  that  his  late  exertions  at  Lady 
Scarboro's  theatricals  have  totally  unfitted  him  for  literary 
labour.  On  Tuesday  next  he  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  ful- 
filling his  promise.  More  than  this,  his  friend  Adolphus  Noodle 
has  lately  been  married  and  accepted  a  C.C.  judgeship.  Let 
him  enjoy  his  honeymoon  and  forensic  duties  in  peace. 


ENIGMA. 


Impalpable,  invisible ; 

But  sensible  to  smell  and  sight : 
Noiseless,  and  yet  I  must  be  sound. 
Or  else  of  little  use  I'm  found. 
When  in  the  dark  I  know  myself, 

'Tis  then  I  surely  am  most  bright. 

Though  with  all  men  I  should  be  thought, 

I  seldom  must  be  spoken  ; 
To  lie  concealed  that  I  exist 

Is  oft  the  surest  token. 

Taught  I  may  be,  but  never  learnt. 
Nor  gained  unless  I'm  given  ; 

Though  slow.  I  may  be  made  most  quick 
If  coaxed,  but  not  if  driven. 

Men  fear  to  lose  me  ;  yet  they  take 

But  little  pains  to  get  me. 
They  swear  I  ne'er  can  be  enslaved. 

And  yet  be  free  won't  let  me. 
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BRITANNIA S  POT  OF  BASIL. 


And  furthermore  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 

Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green. 

•  ♦•••• 

They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  such 

A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 
Her  from  her  once  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gay. 

We  were  unfortunate  in  expressing,  some  time  since,  with  too 
much  confidence,  our  hope  that  Parliament  would  be  opened 
by  the  Queen  in  person  ;  but  we  were  justified  by  a  semi-official 
confirmation  of  the  hope.  Our  disappointment,  in  common 
with  that  of  many  others,  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  this  perhaps 
too  rash  prediction,  was  to  have  been  consoled  by  the  reception 
of  the  Reply  to  the  Address  from  the  hands  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Her  Majesty  in  person.  But  once  again  "  hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,**  and  an  unforeseen  calamity  prevented  our 
gracious  Sovereign  from  affording  a  public  proof  of  her  regard 
for  her  subjects,  which  it  would  have  been  no  less  gratifying  for 
her  to  give  than  for  them  to  receive.  And  so  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  ever4)e  ;  for  no  sooner  are  the  faces  of  all  loyal  subjects 
gladdened  by  the  announcement  that  Her  Majesty  is  going  to 
come  among  them  once  more,  than  they  are  again  saddened 
by  the  practical  contradiction  of  any  such  pleasing  news. 

True  it  is  that  the  Queen  has  held  one  Court  and  one  Drawing- 
room,  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  who  were  present  testified,  by 
their  respectful  sympathy,  how  much  they  appreciated  these 
efforts  on  Her  Majesty's  part  to  resume  those  relations  between 
the  Court,  and  the  People,  which  now  have  become  almost  a 
matter  of  history,  rather  than  a  custom  of  the  present  time. 
We  fear  much  that  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  our 
Queen  as  the  head  of  Society,  and  the  first  Lady  in  the  land.  As 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  first  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  she  will  still  exist ;  but  it  is  the  woman 
mdre  than  the  Queen  to  whom  our  hearts  are  devoted,  and  the 
sight  of  her  signature  to  State  documents,  the  reports  from 
some  distant  place  of  her  having  received  one  of  her  Ministers, 
even  the  glimpses,  few  and  far  between  and  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly given,  of  her  own  self,  can  but  feebly  console  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  capital  for  the  loss  of  what  was  once  a  familiar 
presence,  diffusing  prosperity  and  happiness  all  around,  whose 
sunshine  was  felt  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  London,  for  it 
brought  light,  and  hope,  to  many  a  dark  and  despairM  home 
which  the  great  want  that  includes  all  other  wants — want  of 
work— had  threatened  to  make  desolate  for  ever. 

Yes,  Britannia  has  buried  the  beloved  head,  and  planted  the 


basil  tree  of  hope  ;  in  vain,  for  this  death  in  life  is  worse  than 
death  itself.    From  the  dead  head  sprang  new  life,  for— 

•*  Thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew, 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 
Of  basil-tufts  in  Florence." 

Not  so  with  the  basil  that  Britannia  has  planted.  Patiently 
she  waters  it  with  her  tears,  but  it  pines  and  droops,  and 
will  soon  be  withered  quite  away.  The  dead  life  quickens 
not  itself,  nor  that  of  any  other.  The  tomb  which  holds 
the  living  body  is  shaded  by  no  flowers,  the  heart  that 
is  numbed  within  numbs  the  heart  without,  and  those  that 
mourn  find  no  consolation,  their  grief  is  barren,  barren  as  the 
life  whose  loss  they  mourn.  The  voice  which  never  spoke  but 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  purity,  what  power  has  it  now  7  If  it 
speaks  from  out  of  that  tomb,  do  those  to  whom  the  words  of 
the  dead  would  have  been  sacred,  heed  the  muffled  voice  of  the 
living  dead  ?  Well  may  Britannia  weep  when  she  thinks  of 
this ;  to  some  it  may  seem  a  little  thing  and  scarce  worth  con- 
sidering ;  the  world  goes  on  much  the  same,  there  is  plenty  of 
dancing,  singing,  and  entertainment ;  plenty,  but  it  is  among 
the  rich  only ;  it  is  not  for  those  who  live  in  luxury,  but  for 
those  who  live  by  it,  that  we  feel  pity ;  to  the  former  the  absence 
of  the  Court  makes  but  little  difference,  to  the  latter  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  comfort  and  penury.  The  wealth 
which  was  spent  by  the  Queens  of  England  found  its  way  to 
English  not  to  foreign  pockets,  and  the  splendour  of  Vic- 
toria's hospitality  was  reflected  in  the  humble  brightness  of 
many  a  lowly  home. 

But  why  repeat  all  this  ?  Have  we  not  over  and  over  again 
preached  on  the  same  text,  and  to  what  purpose  ?  If  what  we 
ask  for  could  possibly  be  given,  should  we  not  long  ago  have 
received  it  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  say  that  this  cry  of  injured 
trade  is  a  false  one,  that  nobody  is  affected  at  all  by  this  death 
in  life,  and  that  those  who  hold  otherwise  are  all  disloyal  mal- 
contents, or  selfish  mercenary  knaves  1  Or  is  it  better,  if  we 
are  sure  that  we  have  cause  for  grief,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
our  grief  is  of  no  avail,  and  to  set  to  work  and  try  if  we  can  find 
some  other  influence  as  gladdening  and  as  beneficial  as  that 
for  whose  loss  we  grieve  ? 


MUSICAL  MEASURE. 


200  sovereigns  - 

200  singers  = 

2  companies  = 

2  monopolies  - 

I  Gye  and  i  Mapleson  and  a 
Harris  =    The  Opera  Season,  of  1869. 


I  smger. 
I  company. 
I  monopoly. 
I  Gye. 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES:* 
Bein^  a  Collection  of 
POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Missionary  James. 

I. 
Ye  gushers,  saints,  and  prim  old  maids, 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
But  seldom,  as  the  song  book  hints, 

Get  far  beyond  the  seas. 
Imbibing  vast  statistics,  with 

Your  gospel  prayers  and  tea,— 
Ah,  you  know  Uttle  of  the  life 

Enjoyed  by  souls  like  me  ! 


In  Parliament  sometimes,  I  grant. 

The  subject  will  crop  up. 
And  papers  tell  the  truth  ;  well,  yes,— 

TAat  is  a  bitter  cup. 
Hut  Christians  should  be  humble,  when 

Bad  people  call  them  names  ; 
Besides,  he's  got  a  toughish  skin, 

Has  Missionary  James. 


One  hears  of  opportunities, 

Snug  berths,  and  such  good  things. 
And  man,  he's  but  a  worm  at  best, 

To  creature  comfort  clings. 
But  if  you  want,  upon  a  spec, 

That's  really  fine,  to^all, 
I  recommend  the  heathen,  for 

They  beat  them  one  and  all. 


Now,  when  I  talk  of  "  heathen,"  I 

Don't  mean  the  set  one  meets, 
I'^orsaken,  godless,  swarmiug  in 

Our  cities'  crowded  streets. 
Oh  !  no,  we  don't  regard  the  sin 

That's  surging  at  our  doors. 
It  doesn't  pay  so  well  as  that 

We  seek  on  distant  foreign  shores. 

5- 
It's  only  those  who  haven't  got 

The  least  religious  "  nous," 
Who  choose  a  stifling  lodging,  not 

A  pleasant  country  house  ; 
Who  poke  about  the  alleys,  and 

Go  crazed  at  what  they  see. 
And  shun  the  unconverted  in 

The  land  of  Kijeree ! 


How  I  love  the  unconverted  I 

Their  modest  simple  ways. 
My  house,  my  grounds,  my  furniture. 

And  most — my  quarter  days  ! 
When  from  the  central  board  at  home,r 

How  well  their  books  they  keep  ! — 
My  cheque,  quite  punctual  to  its  day. 

Comes  o'er  the  mighty  deep  ! 


What  touching  hopeful  promises 

I  send  them  in  return ! 
What  zeal  most  evangelical 

Within  their  hearts  must  bum  I 
For  though,  each  year,  my  promises 

I  never  can  fulfil. 
They  never  seem  to  tire  at  home, — 

The  money  pours  in  still ! 


8. 
I  think  I  see  the  crowded  room, 

I  smell  the  tea  and  toast ! 
I  hear  the  chairman  tearfiiUy 

Of  my  one  triumph  boast, 
And  tell  in  thrilling  accents  of 

Tke  convert  I  have  found. 
And  work  him  well,  until  'mid  sobs 

And  cheers,  the  hat  goes  round  ! 


I  mark  the  Indian  colonel  there 

Drop  in  his  five-pound  note. 
Miss  Mucker's  boarding  school  its  purse,- 

The  girls  subscribe — not  vote, — 
Then  Master  Tommy  next  his  mite, 

'Tis  only  one  and  three  ; 
Mamma  insists— and  so  he  gives, 

Bui  curses  Kijeree ! 

10. 
And  so,  from  year  to  year,  the  "  work  " 

Goes  on  as  one  could  wish. 
Who  has,  what  we  call  vulgarly, 

A  finger  in  the  dish. 
And  will  go  on,  for  while  the  world 

Its  purse  is  proud  to  show, 
Be  sure  they'll  find  the  godly  men. 

To  lay  down  all— and  go ! 

II. 
Yes,  heathen  may  infest  us  here, 

The  Gospel  be  forgot, 
The  weary  workers,  worn  and  faint. 

Bewail  their  hopeless  lot  I 
And  England  in  her  sternest  voice, 

Put  forth  her  sternest  claims. 
Point  to  her  own — to  Kijeree 

Goes  Missionary  James ! 


''JULES''   ON  A   GREAT  EVENT 

PuTNE  Reach,  16/A  March^  '69. 
Oui^  mes  braves^  I  know  you  wait  the  opinion,  le  jugementy 
of  your  old  sport-friend,  ynlesy  on  this  Oxfor-Cambridgge-r ace- 
course.    Here  it  is— I  give  it  you — the  experience  of  one  who 
watches  with  two  eyes  on  le  Pulnh-reeche. 

Le  Cambridgge  {li-blue). 

The  boat,  it  is  not  big  enough.  Non,  I  say  to  my  admiral 
friend,  "  dtez-moi  une  demi  douzaine  de  ces  marins.^  There  is 
too  much  men  in  le  Cambridgge.  I  see  eight  strokesmen,  bift, 
mon  Dieu,  only  four  skull  It  is  two  to  each  stick.  It  is  too 
much.  My  admiral  friend  explains  to  me  the  trick.  When  the 
four  oarsmen  faints,  there  is  four  not  sick  to  give  the  "  oorah** 
and  propel  the  canoe.  It  is  not  wise.  In  Paris  there  is  the 
lunch  under  the  seat  The  oarsman  is  fatigued.  .  He  stops.  It 
is  the  hour  of  lunch ;  he  eats,  and  is  strong  as  the  young  Her- 
cules. Two,  three  mouthful  of  thon  mating  grilU  aux  cotni- 
chonsj  and  he  wins.  Ah,  le  Cambridgge  is  no  sportsman !  And 
mafoi — sapristi—'CEA  cox-man,  he  has  no  sword  and  epaulets  ! 
(Juelle  idt^e  /  It  is  no  race.  Seven  six  on  Oxfor !  Keep— who 
takes  ?    Vive  le  dark-bleu  ! 

Le  Oxfor  (dark'bleu). 

I  see  the  Ox/br-barge  not  from  the  side,  but  ftom  his  tail  / 
Cest  magnifique!  One  oarsman  and  eight  skull  It  is  four  to 
each  hand  !  Quel  embarras  /  He  is  one  hero.  Five  seven  on 
him  !  Five  eight — five  nine  on  le  Oxfor  !  Heep,  heep,  heep, 
oorah !  I  will  put  pot  on  him.  Who  takes  ?  It  is  le  Oxfor 
who  wins.    That  is  the  "  teep  "  of  Jules. 

I  give  you  "  odds." 

Five  one  Oxfor. 

Three  one  Cambridgge. 

Seven  one  Morrison  (he  was  taken). 

Eight  one  bar  four  "  Citizen  Steamboat." 

Nine  one  Thames  Rowing  Club  and  Harry  Kelley  coupled. 

Heep  !  heep  !  heep !  I  take  the  "  odds,''  I  am  what  you  call 
"  Welchere." 


March  20,  1869.] 
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NEW  BROOMS  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 


Scene.— ^  Room  in  Pall  Mali. 

Time.— ^  Quarter  past  Four, 

Present.— Sir  H.  Stocks  {pledged  to  reorganise  everything  \ 

and  everybody)^  General  Wallflour  {his  assistant  and  \ 

ri^ht  hand),  Mr.  Halt'em  (an  official  of  the  old  school).      \ 


General  W.— I  have  been  liitely  engaged  in  collecting  the 
statistics  of  every  conceivable  subject  at  any  time  brought 
under  the  notice  of  any  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  find  that  the 
subjects  and  the  time  occupied  in  their  discussion  are  in  the 
ratio  of  404  to  402,  and  from  these  premises  I  have  concluded 
that  our  time  may  in  future  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
amount  of  business  which  we  have  to  transact,  and  that  the 
one  may  be  brought  to  react  upon  the  other  to  a  very  interest- 
ing point  of  exactitude. 

Sir  H.  S.— Quite  so,  General  Wallflour.  Your  statistical  re- 
searches are  as  valuable  and  profound  as  those  of  Professor 
Darwin.  By-the-bye,  have  we  that  valuation  of  stores  com- 
pleted which  we  ordered  some  time  ago  ? 

General  W. — I  have  a  numerous  staff  of  officials  now  en- 
gaged in  its  production.  There  is  one  clerk  pursuing  every 
figure  ever  entered  in  the  50,000  books  in  his  charge,  another 
revising  each  figure  so  caught  and  placing  it  in  a  patent  cal- 
culating machine  of  Mr.  Babbage's  to  see  that  it  has  not 
fraudulently  misrepresented  itself,  and  a  third  surveying  the 
process  with  a  microscopic  eye-glass,  to  provide  against  collu- 
sion between  the  machine  and  the  figures  introduced  to  it ;  so 
I  think  I  may  claim  credit  for  adapting  my  materials  to  the 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Halt'em. — May  I  ask  what  the  end  in  view  may  be  ? 
1  think  that 

General  W. — I  do  not  refer  to  any  distinct  and  specific, 
much  less  personal,  end  in  view,  but  to  larger  matters  having 
ends  in  view,  which  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  conceal. 

Mr.  Halt*em. — I  was  going  to  observe  that  if  the  end  of 
the  return  to  which  you  refer  was  in  view,  it  would  probably 
exhibit  ;^5,ooo  as  the  cost  of  its  incubation. 

Sir  H.  S. — Ah,  very  likely ;  but  you  know  that  there  are 
larger  reductions  coming  into  existence  spontaneously.  How- 
ever, to  change  the  subject,  has  Mr.  Rigmarole  left  the  building 
yet? 

Mr.  Halt'em. — Yes,  he  must  have  gone,  as  it  is  past  four. 
Have  you  heard  that  he  has  had  an  anonymous  letter  advising 
him  on  no  account  to  leave  his  seat  for  twelve  hours  together, 
as  in  these  days  of  reductions  and  retrenchments  there  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  he  may  be  abolished  ? 

General  W.— I  do  not  credit  these  rumours  ;  but,  perhaps 
if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  as  Mr.  Rigmarole  is  an 
official  of  considerable  discretion,  he  has  taken  the  precaution 
to  carry  his  chair  home  with  him.  Now,  I  know  from  statistical 
experience  on  the  subject  of  chairs,  that  a  cane  chair 

Sir  H.  S. — Let  me  understand.  Are  the  chairs  used  in  this 
office  public  or  private  property  ? 

Mr.  Halt'em.— The  office-keeper,  Mr.  Diddle,  knows  all 
about  the  chairs ;  shall  we  send  for  him  ? 

Sir  H.  S. — It  is  scarcely  necessary,  but  as  you  have  rung  the 
bell  let  him  be  summoned. 

{Enter  Mr.  Diddle.) 

Sir  H.  S. — Are  chairs  public  property  ? 

Mr.  Diddle. — The  chairs  you  gentlemen  are  sitting  on,  Sir 
Henry? 

Sir  H.  S.— War  Office  chairs.  Chairs  used  by  everybody  in 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Diddle.— There  are  clerks*  chairs —cane-bottomed  and 
leather  ;  and  clerks*  chairs  doubled-fronted.  In  room  No.  121 
there  are  chairs  of  three  descriptions.    In  room  972J 

Sir  H.  S.— Thank  you.    That  will  do,  Mr.  Diddle. 
{Exit  Mr.  Diddle.) 

General  W. — Mr.  Diddle  is  a  very  valuable  servant 

Sir  H.  S. — Undoubtedly  so.  But  to  revert  to  business. 
When  will  the  return  of  valuation  be  ready.  General  Wallflour  ? 

General  W. — It  will  take  time  to  complete,  for  there  are 
things  of  value  and  things  of  no  value,  whose  value  has  to  be 
computed. 

Sir  H.  S. — We  may  report  progress,  I  think.  There  is,  how- 


ever, another  matter  respecting  which  I  seek  informatioiL  I 
decided  some  time  ago  that  each  War  Office  account  should 
be  weighed,  measured,  and  gauged,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
long  each  clerk  should  take  to  audit  it.  How  is  this  progres- 
sing? 

General  W. — There  are  several  officials  engaged  in  this 
important  duty.  Paymasters*  accounts  are  now  being  measured 
and  weighed  under  the  avoirdupois  table,  apothecaries  under 
theapothecaries\  and  purveyors  under  the  ale  and  beer  measure ; 
and  the  result  of^  this  figurative  display  will,  I  trust,  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

Sir  H.  S. — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  We  may  now, 
I  think,  adjourn. 

\They  adjourn. 


OTHER  PEOPLES  MONEY. 

The  reckless  manner  in  which  the  Supplemental  Estimate  for 
the  Abyssinian  War  was  recently  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  well  strike  terror  into  the  bosom  of  the  British  tax- 
payer. That  a  sum  of  ^^3,600,000  should  be  asked  for  and 
supplied  off  hand  with  only  a  little  desultory  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  a  few  outside  members  is  perfectly  astounding.  Now 
that  the  money  has  been  supplied  and  handed  over  to  the 
Indian  exchequer,  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  raise  any  ugly  questions 
over  the  charges  of  a  million  and  a  half  for  mules,  a  million 
and  a  half  for  land  transport,  four  millions  for  sea  transport, 
and  half  a  million  or  more  for  coals ;  but  it  may  as  well  be 
noted  for  future  guidance,  in  case  of  our  finding  ourselves  in  a 
second  Abyssinian  difficulty,  that  the  conduct  of  the  expedition 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Indian  Government,  at  all  events 
if  this  country  is  again  to  find  the  money.  Official  nature  is 
human  nature  after  all,  and  even  officials  are  apt  to  be  lavish 
and  extravagant  in  dealing  with  money  which  they  do  not 
themselves  have  to  raise  and  collect 


CIVIC  INDISCRETION 

There  are  numbers  of  people  who  look  on  the  Times  as  a 
daily  necessity,  and  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  ''  read  every- 
thing,** who  never  trouble  themselves  even  to  bestow  a  glance  on 
the  police  reports,  as  they  argue  that  the  charges  there  recorded 
are  such  mere  repetitions  of  a  certain  number  of  very  old  stories. 
It  is  true  enough  perhaps  that  one  day's  "Police**  is  very 
like  any  other  day*s  "  Police  **  you  may  be  pleased  to  pick  out  ; 
but  if  the  repetition  theory  extends  itself  to  charges  such  as 
that  recently  heard  at  the  Guildhall,  the  sooner  the  police  re- 
ports are  carefully  studied  by  the  public  the  better. 

One  day  last  week  Henry  Thorpe,  aged  19,  a  slender  youth, 
who  appeared  with  his  left  arm  in  splints,  was  charged  with 
disorderly  behaviour  in  Finsbury  circus.  Police  Constable 
Warren  stated  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  defendant  was 
dancing  with  a  young  woman  in  the  Circus,  and  was  told  to 
"  move  on.'*  The  prisoner  refused  to  do  so,  and  took  hold  of 
the  iron  railings  to  resist,  whereon  a  struggle  ensued,  and  the 
policeman  got  kicked.    This  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

For  the  defence  it  was  shown  that  all  the  violence  was  on 
the  part  of  the  officer,  and  that  the  assault  was  not  committed 
at  aU.  The  officer  came  into  the  Circus,  suddenly  dashed  at 
the  defendant,  and  pushed  him  roughly  into  the  roadway.  The 
defendant  asked  why  he  was  treated  in  such  a  manner,  and  the 
officer  ran  at  him  again,  when  the  defendant  laid  hold  of  the 
railings.  Another  officer  then  came  up  and  the  defendant 
walked  quietly  with  them  ;  but  on  the  way  to  the  station 
Warren  took  hold  of  the  defendant  by  the  left  wrist  and  twisted 
one  bone  out  of  its  socket  on  the  top  of  another. 

After  this  evidence  Alderman  Dakin  dismissed  the  case  on 
the  grounds  that  the  constable  '*had  not  used  the  proper 
amount  of  discretion  which  he  ought."  Discretion  indeed ! 
If  wringing  a  lad's  arm  wantonly  from  its  socket  is  only  indis- 
creet, such  minor  brutalities  as  kicks  and  pushes  must  evi- 
dently be  recognized  by  the  civic  magistrates  as  commendable 
precautions.  No  wonder  our  police  force  is  becoming  an  ill- 
conditioned  and  savage  rabble,  avowedly  inefficient  for  the 
protection  of  public  property,  and  actually  conducive  to 
breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
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JSTow  Ready^  Price  8^., 

VOL.  III.  of  the  Tomahawk,- 

BeautifuUy  Bounds  Gilt  Edges^  Bevelled  Boards. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller. 

Now  Ready, 

BRITANNIA  for  March, 

Price  IS. 


LONDON,  MARCH  20,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 

Mr.  Car  dwell,  on  account  of  the  prodigies  of  reduction 
and  dismissal  which  he  has  effected  in  the  army,  is  to  be  known 
for  the  future  as  Mr.  Dis-CardwelL 


Some  one  has  volunteered  to  bring  us  home  Geopatra's 
needle  for  ;^  1,500  !  We  are  fond  of  relics,  but  this  does  seem 
rather  an  expensive  way  of  taking  up  the  thread  of  history. 


All  praise  to  Lord  Derby  for  his  excellent  letter  to  his  Irish 
Tenants,  in  which  he  gently  reminds  them  that  to  conceal  facts 
which  could  assist  in  the  discovery  of  a  murder  is  a  crime.  He 
also  hints  that  if  he  can  discover  any  of  his  tenants  who 
have  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  he  will  evict  them.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  connivance  at  murder  should  be  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Irish  faith  that  the  law  is  quite  power- 
less to  check  it  But  so  it  is ;  and  until  every  person  of 
influence  resolutely  sets  his  face  against  this  spurious  notion  of 
honour  which  makes  a  virtue  of  a  crime,  so  long  will  it  be 
nearly  impossible  to  detect,  much  less  to  arrest  any  murderer 
in  Ireland. 


Charles  Reade  has  had  his  revenge  on  the  American 
nation  ;  vicariously  at  least.  Some  American  magazine  had 
fallen  foul  of  that  gentleman^s  mild  and  inoffensive  novel, 
Griffith  Gaunt,  in  a  succession  of  vicious  attacks.  Mr.  Reade 
of  course  has  brought  his  action  for  libel,  and  has  absolutely 
obtained  permission  from  the  Court  to  allow  Mr.  George  Van- 
denhoff  to  read  the  whole  of  the  novel  through  in  Court  Think 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  judge  and  jury !  Could  not 
some  such  mode  of  punishment  (the  instrument  must  be  a  little 
more  above  suspicion)  be  tried  on  the  Judge  and  Jury  Club  of 
Leicester  Square  ?  A  volume  of  Blair's  Sermons,  for  instance, 
recited  by— let  us  see— Mr.  Phelps,  from  beginning  to  end, 
might  not  be  an  ineffective  torture  for  such  degraded  creatures. 

We  were  rejoicing  at  the  very  extraordinary  instance  of  an 
attempt   "to    shut   the    stable    door  before  the    steed  was 


stolen"  exhibited  in  the  motion,  brought  forward  last  week 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge.  It  is  so  very  unusual  in  this  country  to  find  any 
such  step  taken  till  after  a  terrible  catastrophe  has  happened 
that  Mr.  Bruce's  answer,  and  promise  of  a  proper  inspection  of 
the  bridge,  caused  us  to  rejoice  greatly.  But  here  we  are,  close 
to  the  day  of  the  race,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  come  of 
this  attempt  at  precaution.  We  confess  that  the  sight  of  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  is  quite  enough  to  take  away  all  one's  plea- 
sure on  that  day ;  and  we  only  hope  that  a  strong  body  of 
police  will  prevent  people  getting  on  the  chains,  and  also  that 
barriers  will  be  erected  to  render  impossible  that  sudden  rush 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  which  is  the  great  source  of  danger. 


SONG  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


{See  Cartoon.) 

The  Story. 

A  GiRL  there  was  who  once  buried  the  head 

Of  her  lover  deep  in  the  mould. 
And  she  planted  basil  that  never  grew. 

Swept  the  wind  past  warm  or  cold. 
Then  that  girl  she  sat  herself  straightway  down. 

By  the  side  of  that  plant  and  cried, 
But  it  faded  and  faded,  dropped  leaf  by  leaf, 

Slowly  withered  away— and  died. 

The  Moral. 
If  the  head  of  a  Court  lies  hid,  as  dead. 

In  the  mould, — or  a  castle  keep. 
And  things  get  slacker  and  slower,  it's  odd 

If  all  trade  doesn't  go  to  sleep. 
Like  flowers,  no  gold  will  bud  out  on  a  plant 
'    ThM' grows  over  a  buried  crown. 
So  the  sooner  the  matter  is  set  to  rights 

The  better  'twill  be  for  the  town. 


20  WHAT  BASE  USES  I 


From  a  question  put  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  it  appears  that  Her 
Majesty's  ship  ^/^^ir^r^/ has  recently  been  engaged  in  cruising 
off  Heme  Bay  to  look  after  the  oysters  which  there  abound,  and 
which,  moreover,  it  seems,  are  exclusively  the  property  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  The  question  was  put,  however, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  was  true  that  the  Buzzard 
was  sent  on  the  report  of  a  Mr.  PenneU,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries,  who  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  and  original  share- 
holders of  the  Heme  Bay  Oyster  Company.  Mr.  Bright's  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Pennell  had  ceased  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  company,  an  explanation  which  appeared  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  a  very  crowded  house,  for,  strange 
to  say,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  member  that  if  watch- 
ing oyster  beds  is  a  duty  on  which  ships  of  war  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  room  for  a  little  wholesome  retrenchment  in 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  Channel  squadron. 

Such  disclosures  as  this  make  us  suspicious.  There  have  been 
several  gunboats  at  anchor  at  Gravesend  at  odd  times  late.  Has 
Mr.  Bright  borrowed  them  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to 
look  after  the  shrimps  ?  and  may  we  expect  to  find  half-a-dozen 
ironclads  mysteriously  moored  off  Blackwall  pier,  when  the 
whitebait  season  has  commenced  ? 

M  r.  Childers,  by  dint  of  dockyard  reduction,  wholesale  discharge 
of  artisans,  and  a  good  measure  of  injustice  to  the  Admiralty 
clerks,  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  economist ;  but 
his  administration  will  surely  be  a  failure,  his  uncompromising 
use  of  the  pruning-knife  notwithstanding,  if  it  gets  round  that 
a  number  of  our  sea-going  ships  are  let  out  to  perform  duties 
which  are  altogether  in  the  province  of  the  Thames  police 
constables. 
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THE  AMATEURS!    THE  AMATEURS 1 1 
By  an  ex-Amateur  of  Two  Feet. 

Third  Study.— Adolphus  Noodle,  the  Amateur  Actor- 
The  Rehearsal,    NoodU  as  Claud,    Lady   Scarboro  and  her 
Tale.    Lord  Rosherville,     Why  the  "  Handsome  Husband" 
was  played.    The  end  0/ the  Rehearsal,    Channing  Unselfish- 
ness of  the  Amateurs  I 

You  may  possibly  remembsr  that  I  was  engaged  by  my 
friend  Adolphus  to  take  part  in  Lady  Scarboro's  theatricals  as 
"  Second  Officer  "  in  the  Lady  0/ Lyons,  Punctual  to  my  time, 
I  turned  up  at  Noodle^s  chambers,  and  was  kept  by  him  waiting 
a  few  minutes  the  while  he  brushed  up  his  hair  and  arranged 
his  necktie.  This  done,  we  chartered  a  Hansom,  and  were 
soon  galloping  away  in  the  direction  of  South  Kensington,  in 
which  favoured  spot  the  town  house  of  the  Scarboro's  is 
situated. 

"  You'll  find  Lady  S.  rather  a  strange  woman,"  said  Adolphus 
in  the  cab ;  "  she's  awfully  stout,  and  w/V/play  Pauline.  People 
tell  me  that  they  wouldn't  come  to  see  her  if  /  wasn't  so  good  in 
Claud.     You've  never  seen  my  Claud  ?/ 

«  No." 

"  Ah,  you  j^<?w^sce  it.  I  was  playing  it  down  at  Poniton- 
on-the-Ooze,  and  the  Loomshire  Weekly  Post  declared  that  it 
was  a  performance  replete  with  pathos  and  passion.  Those 
were  the  very  words — *  replete  with  pathos  and  passion.'" 

"  Highly  flattering,  I'm  sure." 

'^  Well,  I'm  not  a  conceited  man  ;  but  really,  I  do  think  my 
Claud  is  a  gem  in  its  way  ;— at  least,  I  know  I  never  play  it 
without  gaining  thunders  of  applause." 

"  I'm  sure  the  applause  is  deserved." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  But  see,  here  we  are  at 
Lady  Scarboro's.    Pay  the  cab." 

We  descended,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  duly  admitted 
to  the  gorgeous  salons  of  the  Scarboro'  mansion.  Our  cards 
were  taken  up  by  a  very  big  footman,  who  ushered  us  into  a 
very  big  drawing-room,  which  seemed  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
gilding  and  its  atmosphere  of  aristocratic  discomfort.  We 
found  three  ladies  present,  and  two  gentlemen.  The  first  lady 
was  very  "  fat  and  forty ;"  she  looked  as  if  she  must  have  been 
**  rather  a  fine  woman,  sir,"  in  1820.  The  other  ladies  were  evi- 
dently her  daughters ;  they  were  decidedly  pretty,  but  in  the 
presence  of  their  mother  looked  as  if  the  day  must  come  when 
they  too  would  be  "  fat  and  forty."  The  gentlemen  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  very  few  words.  The  first  was  an  amiable  "  swell " 
of  the  Leech  school,  the  second  a  perky  youth  of  some  eighteen 
summers,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  be  awfully  old  if  he  could. 

"  Lady  Scarboro',"  said  Adolphus,  "  wiU  you  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Blank,  who  is  very  anxious  to 
play  the  Second  Officer?" 

Lady  Scarboro'  looked  at  mc  through  a  double  eye-glass, 
eave  me  a  little  bow,  and  turned  her  back  upon  me.  This  I 
found  afterwards  was  tantamount  to  her  Ladyship  telling  me 
that  I  was  not  pretty — the  aristocratic  female  was  accustomed 
to  a  tale  of  some  half  dozen  inane  but  handsome  youths, 
chiefly  chosen  from  the  Guards,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Trea- 
sury, with  whom  she  carried  on  a  mild  but  not  sdtoc^ether  inno- 
cent flirtation— I  was  not  "  nice  "  enough  to  be  added  to  that 
happy  tale  I 

The  rehearsal  commenced,  and  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  and 
waited  for  my  two  minutes  to  arrive.  I  found  that  the  languid 
''  swell "  was  to  play  Glavis,  and  that  the  youth  was  cast  for 
Dumas.    After  awhile,  the  languid  "  swell "  came  up  to  me. 

"  Our  friend  Noodle  has  not  introduced  us,"  said  the  amiable 
"  swell "  with  rather  an  inane  grin,  "  so  I  beg  to  introduce  my- 
self. I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  name,  and  so  I  will 
tell  you  mine.     My  name  *s  Rosherville." 

At  this  moment  Adolphus  rushed  up  to  us  and  said  hur- 
riedly, 

*'  I  forgot  that  you  hadn't  met  one  another  before.  Mr. 
Blank — Lord  Rosherville.     Lord  Rosherville — Mr.  Blank." 

We  bowed  to  one  another  politely,  and  my  new  friend  ob- 
served with  charming  candour, 

'^  You  know  it's  utterly  absurd  making  mezxX,  I  can  assure 
you  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  ought  to 
be.  I  rather  think  Glavis  should  be  a  kind  of  rascal— well,  you 
know  I  can't  do  that  kind  of  thing.  It's  too  absurd^it  is 
really.    I  know  J  shall  make  an  idiot  of  myself^" 


I  tried  to  console  him,  but  he  was  far  too  depressed  to  gather 
comfort  from  my  remarks.  By-and-bye  he  was  called  to  the 
business  of  the  stage,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  look  over  some 
portraits  in  a  photograph  book.  After  I  had  been  thus  engaged 
for  about  an  hour,  Lady  Florence  Folkestone  (the  younger  of 
Lady  Scarboro's  two  daughters),  taking  pity  on  my  forlorn  con- 
dition, came  up  to  me  and  opened  a  conversation. 

"Wearegomgto  play  A  Handsome  Husband  f*  she  said, 
looking  at  me  with  a  pair  of  very  fine  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  it 
a  pretty  piece  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  it,"  I  answered.    "  Is  the  plot  amusing  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can  scarcely  call  it  amusing.  It  turns  upon 
the  heroine  regaining  her  sight.  She  has  been  blind,  but  when 
the  piece  begins  she  has  quite  recovered,  and  has  a  pair  of 
beautiful  eyes." 

"  Really !  are  the  characters  at  all  interesting  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  they  are.  But  then,  you  know,  the  lady 
with  the  eyes  has  such  a  good  part." 

"  And  that  is  played  by ?  " 

"Oh, /play  that  1" 

At  this  point,  after  I  had  been  in  the  room  some  couple  of 
hours.  Noodle  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  My  dear  fellow,  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  but  we  shan't  rehearse  any  more  to-day.  Our 
next  rehearsal  will  be  on  Tuesday,  at  four.  Don't  be  late.  I'm 
awfully  sorry  we  couldn't  get  on  as  far  as  your  part  However, 
we  are  nearly  sure  of  doing  so  next  time.*^ 

I  bowed  myself  out,  and  was  gone. 

I  nad  been  kept  in  the  place  two  hours,  doin^  absolutely  no- 
thing, and  the  average  value  of  my  time  is  a  shilling  a  minute  I 


SPECIAL  GRIEVANCES, 


The  case  of  Saurin  versus  Starr,  like  other  nine  days'  sen- 
sations, is  almost  forgotten,  so  rapidly  do  the  daily  journals 
take  us  out  of  one  scene  into  another,  so  immediately  do  inci- 
dents anive  in  everyday  life  of  more  important  interest  to 
ourselves  or  more  engrossing  to  public  attention.  But  the 
specials  who  were  on  the  jury  during  that  contemptible  affair 
can  scarcely  have  forgot,  perhaps  in  some  individual  cases 
never  will  forget,  the  dreary  waste  of  time  spent  in  watching 
that  case  from  their  wooden  prison,  the  jury-box.  But  how  a 
waste  of  time  ?  Are  not  the  services  of  these  specials  remune- 
rated in  some  way  or  other.  Certainly,  by  the  gift  of  one 
guinea.  One  guinea  I  When  perhaps  one  or  all  otthem  may 
have  lost  a  hundred  guineas  by  absence  from  their  daily  work. 

There  is  something  uncommonly  rotten  in  the  state  of  jury- 
law,  by  which  we  mean  the  laws  which  regulate  the  composition 
of  juries,  when  a  man,  for  whom  time  is  money,  who  may  de- 
pend on  his  daily  negotiations  for  the  improvement  of  his  incoms 
and  the  necessary  support  of  an  increasing  family,  is  liable  to 
be  seized,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  and  impounded 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country's  conventional  customs  without 
any  remuneration  worth  mentioning  for  losses  or  annoyance 
incurred.  Your  lawyer  will  tell  you.  Sir,  that  the  fine 
old  English  custom  should  meet  with  a  patriotic  response  from 
every  householder,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  remuneration  to  know 
that  should  you  get  into  trouble,  or  commit  suicide,  a  jury, 
special  or  coroners,  will  be  empanelled  for  your  particular 
benefit,  and  at  no  cost  to  yourself. 

To  the  man  who  thinks  no  more  of  ten  pounds  than  a  groom 
does  of  a  grain  of  barley,  this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  he 
pays  his  fine,  and  nothing  more  is  said.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
names  of  bankers  on  the  lists  of  jurors  are  crossed  out  as  use- 
less, as  the  authorities  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  use 
summoning  them,  for  they  would  not  come  if  the  fine  was  four- 
fold. It  does  not  touch  these  men  in  any  way.  But  there  is  a 
large  class  of  intelligent  men  who  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
beyond  lounging  into  Clubs  or  lounging  out  again,  who  are  not 
liable  to  be  summoned  simply  because  they  are  in  apartments, 
and  can  flit  from  one  set  of  chambers  to  another  if  incon- 
venienced. 

So  then  the  liability  to  be  a  special  juror,  that  is  to  assist  at 
a  Saurin  v,  Starr  case  for  weeks  at  one  guinea,  is  a  tax  on  the 
householder.  A  man  may  be  a  happy  bachelor,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  nuisances  connected  witn  an  establishment ;  he  has 
enough,  and  to  spare^  for  himself,  but  he  marries,  and  as  he  is 
not  long  in  finding  himself  a  papsi,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  put 
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himself  and  family  into  a  house.  But  he  also  finds  it  imperative 
now  upon  him  to  work  regularly,  where  perhaps  occasional 
spurts  were  in  his  bachelor's  days  sufficient  to  keep  up  his  con- 
nections. He  has  got  an  important  affair  coming  on,  a  nego- 
tiation if  he  is  a  commercial  man,  which  requires  all  his  personal 
attention,  an  interview  if  he  is  in  the  literary  or  artistic  world, 
on  which  depends  a  year's  happiness.  Bang  !  in  comes  a  sum- 
mons on  a  special  jury,  and  the  juror-elect  wishes  he  ha4  been 
born  in  some  far  off  country  not  so  free,  and  a  little  easier. 

Really,  our  clever  friend,  the  Daily  Telegraphy  would  be  doing 
a  service  to  multitudes  of  martyrs  to  this  blessed  institution 
if  it  would  open  its  columns  to  correspondents  on  the  grievance 
of  special  juries  the  next  time  there  is  lull  enough  sufficient  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  up  with  the  effervescence  of 
literary  outsiders. 

We  might  then  get  some  knowledge  of  their  constitution  and 
composition,  with  some  suggestions  for  their  better  correction. 

Take  a  note  of  this,  D,  71,  an  you  love  me. 

Tomahawk. 


A  NURSERY  RHYME  WITH  GOOD  REASON/ 


Sing  a  song  of  Season, 

Pockets  full  of  naught, 
Four-and-twenty  prince-lings 

Don't  make  up  a  Court. 
When  the  season's  opened. 

They'll  represent  the  Crown  ;— 
Isn't  that  a  shabby  dish 

To  set  before  the  town  ? 

The  Queen  is  absent— somewhere 

Saving  up  her  money, 
The  Prince  is  in  a  Nile  boat — 

The  Prince,  he  is  so  funny. 
So  there's  left  but  Christian 

To  play  the  King  at  shows, 
And  if  he  does,  a  blackbird, 

We  trust,  will  have  his  nose  ! 

THE  KALEIDOSCOPE  REFLECTIONS, 


though  why  on  earth  is  a  plain  dinner,  at  a  reasonable  figure, 
in  England  a  hopeless  impossibility  ?  Here  is  the  diner  exquis 
as  it  appears  in  a  singularly  running  hand— a  sort  of  hand  that 
is  peculiar  to  English  hotel  dinner  bills,  and  seems  to  hurry 
across  the  ground  as  if  it  were  horribly  ashamed  of  the  prices, 
and  wanted  to  get  over  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible  : — 

THE    INTLR-COLONIAL  AND  CALAIS   IMPERIAL 


HOTEL. 


Dr. 


Folkestone. 


2  Dinners,  7s.  6d. 

2  Entries,  2s.  6d. 

I  ^\Axxy{Kenicheri  '55) 

Ale     . 

Attendance 


o  15 

o  5 

o  8 

o  I 

o  2 


;^I     II       6 


ON  SOME  "SOCIAL  GLORIES"  OF  ENGLAND. 

Folkestone. 
Should  you  ever  be  disposed  to  write  a  hand-book  to 
Folkestone  and  its  environs,  I  would  strongly  advise  you  not 
to  include  the  Martello  Tower,  I  wanted,  as  you  know,  to 
impress  this  Frenchman.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  Martello 
Tower  ?  If  you  have  you  can  appreciate  the  force  of  my  ob- 
serving, *'  Ce  sont  ces  grands  forti^cations  qui  avec  I'esprit  de 
pluck  Anglaise  avaient  effrayer  votre  Napoleon."  Fortunately, 
I  don't  think  Mons.  Pol  took  in  the  idea  completely,  and  so  I 
laughed  the  thing  off,  and  hinted  broadly  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
camera  obscura.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  place  to  make  a 
note  of  it,  but  our  land  defences  must  be  in  a  shocking  state. 
I  am  sure  100,000  men  could  be  landed  in  Folkestone  harbour 
without  any  trouble.  However,  I.  got  him  safely  to  our  hotel, 
near  the  railway  station,  by  a  back  street,  where  we  could  not 
see  the  coast.  Portsmouth  is  the  place  to  strike  a  foreigner. 
I'll  get  him  down  there  somehow.  He  shall  return  vid  South- 
ampton and  Havre. 

Folkestone,  8.45  p.m. 

We  have  dined.  Potage^  "mocque  tourte ;"  poisson,  "le 
cod;*  r<^//,  "boile-beef ;"  ^/r/^,  "porksosage."  With  this  we 
had  a  rhubarb  pie,  that  had  waited  its  opportunity  for  some 
weeks  {Afons,  Pol  pronounced  this  "  excellent").  Then  we  had 
chesterre  (also  ^^ excellent**),  pale  ale,  and  a  quart  bottle  of 
"Murganand  Kenicher*s  old  brown  sherry,  1855,  85.,"  which 
Mons,  Pol  drank  in  a  tumbler  and  eulogised  as  trhfine,  1 

"Nos  dinners  Anglaises  sont  bien  homely,"  I  throw  in.  i 
"  None  of  your  sauces,  you  know ;  beef  pur  et  simple ;  bon 
hon^te  viande,  et  plenty  of  it."  This  time  my  French  takes, 
and  draws  out  a  very  satisfactory  rejoinder.  "Votre  diner 
^tait  exquis;  et  le  pal^le  avait  un  bouquet  tr^s  d^iicat"  I 
fancy  this  must  be  the  result  of  Murgan  and  Kenicher  in 
tumblers.      However,  the  impression    has    been    favourable. 


It  will  be  useless  to  ask  a  perfect  stranger  to  pay  half  of 
this.  However,  he  seems  satisfied,  and  that's  something.  I 
had  better  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  be  en  route,  I  thought  so. 
I  was  quite  right  about  Kenicher  in  tumblers.  He  wants  to  go 
to  the  opera  at  Folkestone.  I  explain  that  there  is  no  season 
in  February,  and  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  a 
theatre  in  the  place.  He  is  very  disappointed,  and  refers  to  the 
time  table.  He  wants  to  know  if  there  is  not  a  theatre  at 
Westernhanger  and  Hythe,  and  goes  down  the  line  with  his 
finger.  I  admit  there  may  be  a  theatre  at  "  Ash-fori*  but  ex- 
press great  doubts  as  to  its  being  open.  "  Tonbrigge  f"  No. 
*'  Red  eel  /  "  No,  I  don't  think  so.  "  Tenez,  Merstom  V*  No. 
I'm  quite  sure  there's  nothing  going  on  there,  I  tell  him  he'd 
better  give  up  the  idea  this  evening,  especially  as  we  don't  get 
to  London  before  1 1.59.  The  waiter  here  joins  us,  winks  at  me 
familiarly,  and  says,  *'  They  ain't  accustomed  to  our  ale,  sir. 
There's  very  {^^  of  'em  catches  the  8.52."  Mons,  Pol  is 
singing  something  in  a  great  many  verses  with  a  chorus  about 
"  PlaguettCy  Plaquette,  Plaquet-te^'  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
little  French  yell  and  a  jump.  We  shall  have  a  scene.  Ah, 
here's  the  8.52  !  "  Venons  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  temps."  Thank 
goodness,  he  understands,  at  least,  I  think  so.  "  Sapristi  ! 
alors  en  route  !  Monsieur,  je  ne  vous  quitte  plus  I  Adieu,  Fol- 
kes-ton !  Plaquette,  Plaquette,  Plaquet-te !  Voyons  Gar- 
tcekets  ?  Eh  bien,  houp  !  la— en  route  1 "  And  we  are  off.  In 
for  five  hours  of  an  English  third-class  train  1  I  do  hope 
Kenicher  will  last  him  at  least  as  far  as  Croydon  ! 


FIVE  INTO  FOUR? 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  venerable  but  rascally  hot-house 
system  of  education,  as  established  at  our  large  public  schools, 
has  once  more  been  dragged,  as  it  were,  by  the  forelock  into 
prominent  notice,  and  is  threatened  with  the  lash.  We  are  not 
referring  to  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  training  now  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  English  gentle- 
man, but  to  the  quantity.  It  may  be  the  wisest  thing  in  the 
world  to  leave  a  youth  stranded,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on 
some  classic  shore,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  elegances 
of  antiquity,  but  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
It  may  be  most  conducive  to  his  future  usefulness  in  society  to 
fill  his  head  with  the  configuration  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus 
and  take  care  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  relative  position 
of  modern  European  States.  Immoral  Latin  verse  and 
heathen  Greek  prose  may  be  the  very  finest  material  on  which 
to  rear  the  superstructure  of  his  developed  education ;  but 
these  are  questions  to  be  agitated  elsewhere.  What  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  miserable  "  cram  "  process  which  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  education  wherever  a  sixth  form  can  be 
got  ^together.  All  sorts  of  bribes,  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  are 
held  out,  appealing,  by  the  way,  to  some  of  the  least  noble  in- 
stincts of  human  nature,  to  induce  unhappy  boys  of  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age  to  put  a  working  power  on  their 
brains  that,  physically,  they  are  totally  incapable  of  supporting. 
It  will  never  be  known  how  many  bright  futures  have  already 
been  sacrificed  to  this  outrageous  disregard  of  the  most  obvious 
of  truths  ;  but  something  may  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
mischief  now  actually  in  progress,  and  the  possible  harvest  of 
disaster  in  the  future.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
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is  scarcely  one  large  public  school  that  does  not  possess 
its  special  victims.  In  almost  every  class  will  be  found  at 
least  one  particular  prodigy,  who,  in  addition  to  a  burning 
desire  of  his  own  for  fame  or  well-bound  books,  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  parents  who  hound  him  on  to  further  work,  and 
masters  who  are  prepared  to  over-strain  and  over-tax  his 
mental  capacities  till  they  almost  snap  and  crack  under  their 
very  eyes.  This  ill-fated  specimen  of  intellectual  vigour  is  un- 
conscious of  his  doom,  but  it  is  nevertheless  inevitably  awaiting 
him.  Laden  with  honours,  literally  top  heavy  with  laurel,  he 
quits  school  either  for  the  University  or  the  more  active  busi- 
ness of  life  ;  but  his  weak  point  soon  finds  him  out.  The 
reckless  tention  of  boyhood  tells  on  the  man,  and  at  the  age 
of  five  or  sbc  and  twenty  he  has  sunk  down  into  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  intellectual  mediocrity.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  the  clever  boys  who  plod  away  at  school  and  come  home 
covered  with  awards  promising  such  wonderful  things  in  the 
way  of  success  in  after  life,  almost  invariably  are  nowhere  in 
the  honour  lists  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  the  boys  who 
have  eone  through  a  sort  of  honourable  second-place  career  at 
school  who  retain  their  powers  and  come  well  to  the  front  later 
on.  Instances  upon  instances  of  this  must  occur  to  every  one 
who  has  had  any  experience  in  these  matters.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  is  a  most 
important  one.  However,  let  us  hope  better  days  arc  in  store. 
Young  ladies  are  not  now  expected  to  go  so  far  into  quadratic 
equations  and  pneumatics  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  is  probable  that  before  long  a  less  flowery  and  artificial  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  will  be  accepted  at  our  great  public  schools 
and  colleges.  We  do  not  advocate  nothing  but  "  Cooper ^^ 
"  Sir  Walter  ScottJ^  and  the  classics  as  found  in  Mr.  Lacy's 
acting  edition  ;  but  we  do  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  estab- 
lished sham  of  education,  for  which  parents  empty  their  pockets, 
while  they  hand  over  their  sons  to  intellectual  ruin. 


CHARITY  AND  ITS  BENEFITS. 


Wigan  as  Achille  Talma  Dufard^  and  that,  if  nothing  else  had 
been  given  but  his  duet  with  Miss  Madge  Robertson,  we  should 
have  thought  our  seven  shillings  well  spent,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  charily  in  the  matter  whatever.  On  looking  over  what 
we  have  written,  our  ideas  seem  to  have  been  confused  by  what 
we  heard,  but  that  matters  little.  The  great  thing  was  to  attract 
the  public,  to  make  it  pay,  and  to  forward  the  money  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  burning  of  the  Hull  Theatre  as  soon  as  the 
performance  was  concluded.  The  public  was  amused,  the 
public  paid,  and  we  hope  the  sufferers  have  profited  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  entertainment. 


In  very  few  professions  is  there  so  much  spontaneous  charity  ! 
as  in  that  of  comedians.     If  an  actor  dies  in  poverty  leaving  a  ' 
widow  in  seven  acts — we  mean  with  seven  children — at  starva-  I 
tion  point ;  if  a  comic  man  is  struck  dumb  by  paralysis,  or  a  | 
tragedian  driven  off  the  stage  by  a  sudden  consciousness  of  his  I 
incapability ;  if  any  accident  happens  necessitating  an  immediate 
supply  of  the  ready,  some  manager  at  once  offers  his  theatre, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  actors  and  actresses  to  do 
their  best  for  the  charitable  purpose  in  hand. 

But,  as  the  comedians  who  purpose  to  do  their  utmost  to 
untie  the  public  purse-strings  come  from  different  companies 
and  have  never  performed  together,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
programme  should  be  made  up  of  scenes  culled,  like  choice 
flowers  for  a  bouquet,  from  the  favourite  successes  of  the  day. 

But,  again,  like  the  bouquet  of  choice  fiowers,  one  smells  all 
the  scent  at  once,  and  cannot  distinguish  the  particular  odour 
of  any  pet  blossom  among  the  whole. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  then  that,  after  coming  out  of 
such  a  performance  as  that  given  on  Thursday  last  at  Drury 
Lane,  one  should  feel  a  little  hazy  in  one's  recollection  of  the 
entertainment. 

*  Let  us  see  if  we  can  remember  what  it  was  all  about. 
There  was  Robert  the  Devil  with  a  Ticket-of- Leave y  meeting 
King  0^  Scots  on  the  First  Night  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold;  but  Claude  Duval  was  stopped  by  Dundreary  Married 
and  settling  CyriVs  Success,  We  have  some  recollection  of 
seeing  Mr.  Sothern  in  black  whiskers  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  talking  to  Mr.  Gordon  in  a  green  velvet  dressing-gown, 
much  the  worse  for  its  wearer ;  we  cannot  forget  the  youthful 
Rogers  in  his  impassioned  tones,  nor  the  nimble  Braid  with  his 
penetrating  pathos  ;  we  have  a  notion  that  Miss  Henrade  ap- 
pealed in  really  telling  accents  to  a  violet  robe  de  chambre, 
which,  like  Sir  Charles  Coldstream's  volcano,  had  "  nothing  in 
it ;"  we  are  certain  that  "  Little  Clarke  "  played  the  chop  scene 
out  of  Box  and  Cox  with  Mrs.  Stephens — smd  very  well  they 
played  it,  especially  Bouncer— we  rather  imagine  we  saw  Miss 
Farren  capering  about  with  an  energy  and  a  dicU/le  au  corps, 
which  no  other  young  actress  has  on  the  London  stage  ;  and, 
was  not  that  Mr.  James  who  appeared  as  Francis  I.  at  Madame 
Tussaud's,  or  was  it  Madame  Tussaud  who  appeared  as  Henry 
VIII.  ?   anyhow,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  we  saw  Alfred 


SYKES  AND  SEA  FOWL.   . 

It  is  a  sporting  citizen, 

And  he  "  poppeth  "  by  the  sea  :— 
"  My  thought  it  strikes  you're  Mister  Sykes, 

'^  But  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  7 

"  Have  I  but  got  an  easy  shot, 

"  Then  care  I  not  a  pin  : 
"  I  hit  birds  best  when  near  their  nest ; 

*'  Call'st  thou  this  sport  a  sin  ? 
''  It  is  a  treat  those  gulls  to  eat  « 

"  When  cooked  without  their  skin." 

The  stranger  flashed  a  glittering  eye, 

The  citizen  stood  still  :— 
"  Now,  for  the  sake  of  *  Kittiwake,' 

"  I'U  introduce  my  BUI  I 

"  You  shall  not  sin  when  birds  are  tame  ; 

"  Go  home.     I'll  play  the  dickens 
"  With  any  brute  who  dares  to  shoot 

**  One  of  Dame  Nature's  chickens  1 

"  A  broken  wing  will  surely  bring 
*'  Down  wrath  I  cannot  smother  ; 

"  Here  you  must  learn  that  one  good  Tern 
"  Does  not  deserve  another  ! 

"  O  wretch,  say  I,  who  dares  let  fly 
"  At  fledgelings  young  sy^d  weak ! 

'*  Kill,  wound,  or  set  forbidden  net, 
"  A  fine  will  stop  your  freak  I 

"  Laugh,  if  you  will,  at  my  new  Bill^ 
*'  But  look  out  for  the  •  Beak  / ' " 


THE  PARROT  PAPERS. 

No.  I. 

"Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici." 

Of  my  reasons  for  writing.— of  parrots,  cockatoos,  and 
men. —of  the  rest  of  the  world.— of  the  imitative 
qualities  of  men. — the  importance  of  forming  correct 

OPINIONS,   AND    THE    EVIL    OF    CHANGING    ONK'S   OPINIONS.— ON 
READING    BOOKS. 

I  HAV£  often  been  asked  to  write. 

"  Why  do  you  leave  the  world  to  go  on  in  its  ignorance  when 
with  one  feather  from  the  wing  on  which  your  mind  soars  to 
infinity,  you  can  enlighten  it?  Is  not  this  cruel,  unnatural, 
barbarous  in  you  ?  " 

So  they  have  said  to  me.  I  have  listened  and  reflected.  I 
always  reflect  on  what  I  hear.  It  is  not  with  a  parrot  as  with 
a  man.  The  latter  hears  but  never  understands.  The  sound 
goes  in  at  his  ear,  but  the  sense  never  reaches  his  brain,  or  very 
rarely.   , 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  great  trouble  to  me  to  have  to  put  on 
paper  the  mighty  workings  of  my  brain.  But,  perhaps,  I  should 
ht  wrong  to  refuse.  I  cannot  make  the  world  of  men  as  wise  as 
I  am,  but  I  may  make  them  a  little  less  foolish.  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  kinder  of  me  to  do  so,  though  I  know  they  will 
pay  but  little  attention  to  me,  than  to  keep  all  the  treasures  of  my 
knowledge  to  myself,  though  I  alone  may  be  able  to  use  those 
treasures  aright. 

Men  will  read  what  I  write ;  so  I  must  enter  into  elementary 
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details,  which  would  be  otherwise  unnecessary.  One  must  be 
lenient  towards  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  part  of  creation, 
however  wearisome  and  tedious  it  may  be  to  one's  own  su- 
perior intelligence. 

I  will  then  make  a  few  observrations  on  the  order  of  creation. 

Parrots,  of  course,  are  the  highest  form  of  animal  life.  When 
men  are  very  wise  and  good  they  become  parrots,  but  they  have 
to  pass  through  intermediate  phases. 

Cockatoos  are  men  not  quite  good  enough  to  be  parrots. 

Macaws  are  civic  dignitaries,  lord  mayors  and  aldermen, 
beatified,  but  who  never  reach  to  the  supreme  state  of  the 
parrot 

Parroquets  are  women  who  would  pass  themselves  for  parrots, 
but  who  can  do  little  else  but  scream  and  look  pretty ;  from 
whose  lips  words  of  wisdom  never  fall. 

Of  mocking  birds,  magpies,  starlings,  and  piping  bullfinches, 
I  have  not  the  space  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  are  parrots 
who  for  their  misdeeds  have  been  degraded  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, but  not  salow  as  to  be  changed  into  men. 

There  are  other  animals  in  the  world,  I  believe,  but  not  of 
any 'importance,  at  least  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 
Some  are  made  to  be  eaten,  others  to  be  beaten,  and  others  to 
be  hunted  and  shot  by  men ;  perhaps  to  keep  the  latter  out  of 
worse  mischief. 

Man  is  a  very  imitative  animal.  In  this  respect  he  is  clever. 
It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  I  have  certainly  heard 
some  men  speak  nearly  as  well  as  parrots. 

Men  write  and  read  with  tolerable  facility.  They  have  no 
invention,  no  imagination,  and  incorrect  memories.  Their  plan 
of  writing  a  book  is  a  very  simple  one.  They  listen  carefully 
to  what  a  parrot  says  on  any  subject,  and  then  they  go  and 
write  it  all  down  to  the  best  of  their  recollection,  which  is  not 
saying  much. 

I  am  the  first  parrot  who  has  written,  and  nothing  would 
have  induced  me  to  do  this,  but  that  1  am  so  sick  of  hearing 
the  inaccuracies  and  blunders  of  men  repeated  to  me,  that 
having  constantly  expressed  my  disgust,  I  was  not  unnaturally 
deputed  by  those  of  my  race,  who  shared  my  disgust  without 
sharing  my  energy  to  be  their  spokesman,  as  it  were,  and  to 
try  and  leave  men  without  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  write 
what  is  false  only  because  they  do  not  know  what  is  true. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  correct  and  settled 
opinions. 

Nobody  ever  ought  to  change  their  opinions.  Men  do  so, 
but  it  is  only  because  their  opinions  are  never  correct 

If  your  opinion  is  correct,  why  change  it?  If  it  is  incorrect, 
why  have  it  at  all  ?  My  opinions  are  always  correct,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  nearly  all  parrots,  except  those  who  are  drifting 
into  cockatoos — I  can  t  answer  for  them. 

Parrots  never  read  books  ;  they  sometimes  let  men  read  their 
books  out  loud  to  them.  There  is  only  one  object  in  reading 
books,  and  that  is  to  show  that  whatever  the  writer  says  is 
wrong.  Parrots  know  this  beforehand.  They  know  what  is 
right,  and  everything  that  they  know  is  right,  and  everything 
that  they  say  is  right,  and  their  views  on  all  subjects  are  the 
true  ones.  Why  should  they  read  then  ?  Not  to  learn  any- 
thing, for  that  they  do  by  observation.  You  cannot  observe  by 
rea(fing  other  people's  observations,  because  they  may  be  en- 
tirely wrong.  For  instance,  you  read  a  book  about  Africa, 
having  never  been  there  :  what  is  the  good  of  that  ?  You  can't 
see  Africa  with  another  person's  eyes  ;  you  can't  tell  that  what 
they  say  is  true ;  in  fact,  you  may  be  pretty  certain  that,  as  they 
don't  say  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had  seen  it,  it  is  not 
true. 

All  this  may  seem  to  show  that  I  should  never  have  written 
anything  ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  justified  my  course  already. 
One  thing  I  am  certain  of  is  that  no  man  can  read  what  I  am 
writing  without  being  the  wis^r  for  it ;  and,  though  this  may 
not  be  saying  much,  still  it  is  something  which  you  can't  say  of 
any  book  that  he  has  read  before,  because,  having  been  written 
by  men,  they  can  only  teach  him  to  be  more  foolish  than  he 
was  before. 

It  wiU  be  my  endeavour  to  guide  the  minds  of  men  so  that 
they  may  form  concise  and  correct  opinions  on  all  subjects, 
which  opinions  will  last  them  all  their  lives  long,  without  ever 
being  modified,  or  changed  at  all. 

If  I  do  this  I  hope  that  they  will  be  grateful.  They  ought  to 
be,  and  therefore,  probably,  they  will  not  be.  If  I  thought  that 
very  many  men  would  profit  by  my  excellent  precepts,  1  do  not 


think  that  I  should  have  the  courage  to  write  them,  for  then  all 
men  would  become  parrots  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it 
is  not  better  that  the  majority  of  them  should  remain  where 
they  are,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  animal  creation. 


0/    MONSTROUS  ! 


The  morale  of  a  people  is  at  very  low  ebb  when  monstro- 
sities are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  amusements  of  the  capital. 
No  sooner  did  that  melancholy  spectacle,  or  pair  of  spectacles 
perhaps  we  should  say,  the  Siamese  Twins,  appear  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  where  erst  instruction  found  a  home,  and  sub- 
sequently amusement  coupled  in  the  shape  of  public  enter- 
tainers, but  straightway  a  giantess  made  her  (Ubut^  and  before 
this  appears  in  print,  no  doubt  the  attraction  will  be  increased 
by  a  two-headed  porcupine,  or  a  kangaroo  with  four  waistcoat 
pockets.  We  may  expect  next  Christmas,  when  the  panto- 
mimes again  flood  the  unhappy  stage  with  nonsense  and  assifi- 
cation,  to  see  lusus  natures  of  all  kinds  and  horrors  advertised 
as  an  additional  spice  to  the  highly  flavoured  menu.  Indeed, 
this  year  Drury  Lane  inflicted  a  fiddling  Albino  on  its  audience  ; 
a  virtuoso  no  doubt,  and  one  we  should  be  charmed  to  meet  at 
any  concert,  where  the  presence  of  his  talent  was  a  greater 
wonder  than  the  absence  of  colouring  matter  in  his  blood,  but 
not  to  be  allowed  in  a  dramatic  entertainment  when  advertised 
as  an  error  of  Nature  instead  of  a  marvel  of  art.  What  may  we 
expect  next  year  ?  No  doubt  managers  of  London  theatres  are 
already  in  close  correspondence  with  families  who  enjoy  the 
possession  of  one  or  more  monstrosities,  and  could  we  overlook 
Mr.  Chatterton  or  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  we  should  probably  read 
something  or  another  not  unlike  the  following  epistles  : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  mother  of  a  charming  infant  seven  years  of  age. 
He  is  in  the  happy  possession  of  only  one  leg,  which  is  benefi- 
cently compensated  for  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  nose,  and 
three  horns  at  the  back  of  his  head.  His  intelligence,  grace, 
and  talents,  are  surprising.  He  plays  on  our  national  instru- 
ment, the  comb-and-paper ;  and  has  received  a  silver  medal  for 
his  grins  through  the  county  horse-collar.  As  I  am  not  of  a 
grasping  disposition,  nor  obliged  to  seek  my  living,  I  can  part 
with  my  cherub  for  nine  pounds  a  week,  and  a  clear  benefit  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obh'ged  servant, 

"Una  Stork. 

"  Dublin.** 

**  Dear  Sir, — My  boy  Tom's  a  wonderful  boy,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  his  little  sister,  as  is  attached  to  his  shoulders  by  a  liga- 
ment which  I  suppose  Nature  knew  what  she  was  about  when 
she  fixed  it,  would  stand  alone  in  the  world  as  a  child  of  genius. 
As  they  are,  boy  and  girl,  they  are  unique  I  They  is  proficient 
performers  on  the  side  drum,  lofty  trapeze,  and  musical  glasses. 
Also  they  goes  through  the  broadsword  exercise,  attack  and 
defence.  If  it  wasn't  as  they  experience  some  difficulty  in  both 
standing  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time,  they're  a  real  pleasure 
for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  Our  terms  is  three  pound  a  night, 
and  the  same  for  a  morning  levee.  N.B.— We  finds  our  own 
properties.  , 

"  Your  respectful  servant, 

"  Sue  Z.  Panama. 

"  Philadelphia," 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  want  a  sensation  for  Christmas.  My  eldest 
brother's  a  giant,  only  eight  foot  six  in  his  socks,  but  capable  of 
attaining  nine  foot  in  his  boots,  with  military  heels.  He  also 
has  the  undeniable  advantage  of  possessing  two  thumbs  on  each 
of  his  hands,  of  which  he  has  three,  counting  the  little  one  at 
his  shoulder.  He  is  made  so  much  of  in  the  family  it  would  be 
a  real  blessing  to  us  to  engage  him.  I  think  I  could  get  him  to 
come  for  thirty  bob  a  week.    Do  think  of  us. 

"  G.  O'Liath,  Jun., 

"  Gath." 

Answer  to  Enigma  in  our  Last.— Mind. 

Answers  have  been  received  from  Samuel  E.  Thomas  (cor- 
rect) ;  and  incorrect  from  C.  F.  Brace,  Radford,  The  Crown- 
dale  Spaniel,  and  Blueskin. 
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[Prick  Twopence. 


THE  GREAT  FIGHT. 


The  great  battle  has  begun,  with  a  vast  flourish  of  trumpets 
from  the  leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  The  battle  has  begun, 
but,  seeing  the  result  is  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  happened, 
the  lookers  on  take  but  little  interest  in  the  fight  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  palaver  will  not  last  very  long,— certainly  to 
judge  from  its  beginning  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  interest- 
ing. The  wily  Benjamin  has  made  a  very  moderate,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  exposition  of  his  cause,  and  he  really  seems  to 
have  no  tactics  in  Uie  mazes  of  his  brain  by  which  he  can  hope 
to  win  ever  so  small  a  victory  throughout  the  campaign. 

The  spectacle  of  all  churches  combined  together  for  the 
purpose  of  spoiling  the  land-owners  is  one  which  does  more 
credit  to  the  imagination,  than  to  the  perception,  of  the  Giucasian 
prophet  Nor  do  we  feel  those  throes  of  terror  which  he  meant 
to  infuse  into  all  corporate  bodies  as  to  the  security  of  their 
possessions.  Certainly,  we  are  not  a  corporate  body,  which 
may  account  for  the  confidence  which  we  fed  that  our  twopence- 
halfpenny  is  as  safe  as  it  was  before  this  great  confiscation  was 
ever  announced.  Nor  do  we  quite  see  why  the  loyal  and  en- 
lightened ratepayers  of  Buckinghamshire,  though  they  have 
enjoyed  so  often  the  inestimable  advantages  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
instructions,  should  expect  their  pauper  lunatic  asylums  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  devote  none  of  the  money  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  to  a 
similar  purpose  in  Ireland.  But  then,  again,  we  are  not  Buck- 
inghamshire yeomen. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  a  man  is  made  trustee  of  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  building  houses  for  twenty  persons,  and  that  he  only 
finds  two,  instead  of  twenty,  to  build  houses  for,  he  would  not 
be  unfaithful  to  his  trust  if,  having  provided  for  the  two,  he  were 
to  pay  back  the  rest  of  the  fund  to  the  general  estate  of  the 
person  who  created  the  trust  If  Government  had  pledged 
itself  to  endow  schools  in  any  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it 
was  found  that,  when  these  schools  were  established,  no  parents 
would  send  their  children  to  them,  two  courses  would  be  open 
to  that  Government ;  either  to  compel  the'children  to  come  to 
the  schools  or  to  withdraw  the  endowments.  This  seems  to  us 
a  very  hdx  parallel  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  though  it  may  not 
seem  so  to  the  defenders  of  that  doomed  institution. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  very  clever  that  one  never  knows 
whether,  in  attributing  motives  or  opinions  to  any  class, 
he  is  not  instigating  that  class  to  adopt  them.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  any  worse  compliment  to  the  clergy  of  the 


disestablished  and  disendowed  church,  than  to  suppose 
that  they  would  band  themselves  with  the  Catholic  priests, 
and  with  the  ministers  of  the  other  sects,  for  the  purpose  of 
agiuting  for  the  confiscation  of  the  land.  A  more  mischievous 
suggestion  could  scarcely  be  made;  nor  one  more  likely  to 
injure  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  advanced.  If  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant clergy  are  so  blindly  resentful  as  their  champion  would 
represent  them  to  be,  they  ought  to  have  been  not  only  disen- 
dowed, but  unfrocked,  long  ago.  We  will  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  combination  between  the  members  of  the  different 
priesthoods,  except  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  soothe  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
subject  of  Tenant  Right,  and  to  aid  the  government  with  unani- 
mous good  will  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  is  tar 
more  complicated  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  Irish  Church. 

We  protest  strongly  against  the  view  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
which  would  represent  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  endowment  It  is 
a  grant  by  Government  towards  education — of  those  preparing 
for  the  priesthood,  it  is  true — ^but  it  is,  both  in  effect  and  inten- 
tion, an  educational  grant,  and,  aBsuch,  should  be  maintained. 
Let  the  Protestant  Colleges  be  also  endowed,  but  do  not  di- 
minish a  fund,  already  small  enough,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  most  influence  for  good, 
or  for  evil,  with  the  Irish  peasantry.  All  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  by  those  who  know  anything 
about  the  subject,  while  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  kindness, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  of  the  Catholic  priests,  yet  maintain 
that  the  educational  sUtus  of  many  of  them  is  very  low,  and 
that  their  sympathies  are  far  too  keen  with  the  most  prejudiced, 
and  least  educated,  portion  of  their  flock.  We  cannot  under- 
stand Jiow  the  Protestants,  who  maintain  this,  can  advocate  the 
diminution  of  a  grant  which  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
men  from  whom  these  priests  are  selected. 

How  much  has  to  be  done,  after  the  first  great  battle  is 
decided,  maybe  gathered  from  the  very  inopportune  occurrence 
of  two  horrible  murders,  close  upon  one  another,  of  the  usual 
type^committed  under  the  influence  of  that  diabolical  system 
which  recognises  organised  assassination  as  the  legitimate  and 
righteous  mode  of  avenging  a  personal  quarrel  A  magnificent 
opportunity  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  heartburnings  and 
jealousies,  n^ether  religious  or  otherwise,  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  Irish,  lies  in  the  desire,  which  all  upright  and 
Christian  men  must  feel,  to  root  out  of  their  unfortunate  country 
that  horrid  sympathy  with  murder,  when  committed  under  the 
cloak  of  self-vindication,  which  now  paralyzes,  not  only  the  arm 
of  the  law,  but  the  heart  of  enterprise  and  industry. 
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SIANZAS  lOR  STONES: 

Beinsc  a  Collection  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Peasant  Bob. 

I. 
When  every  one  is  singing  songs 

Of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sm, 
Let  Bob,  as  well  as  wiser  folks, 

A  word  or  two  get  in. 
Men  say  on  poor  and  needy  souls 

Big  cities  set  their  curse  ; 
May  be,  but  here  mid  lanes  and  fields, 

Some  things  perhaps  are  worse ! 

2. 
Two  pretty  words,  these, "  lanes  and  fields," 

To  you  who  live  in  towns, 
And  picture  meadows,  babbling  streams. 

Green  woodlands,  breezy  downs, 
Who  think  that  all's  so  innocent, 

So  happy  !   Ah,  you're  wrong  I — 
But  come,  Til  giweyour  version  first, 

Then  finish  up  the  song. 


Well,  doubtless,  such  as  me  you  like 

To  fancy  with  my  cot, — 
My  bit  of  garden  to  my  gate, — 

Contented  with  my  lot. 
While  cutting  sprigs  of  holly  icom 

The  boughs  above  my  door, 
And  smiling  at  my  little  ones 

Who  play  about  the  floor. 


When  sundown  comes,  you  like  to  think, 

I  heed  their  merrv  c^, 
And  join  them  at  a  hearty  meal, 

Right  hearty, — lots  for  all. 
You  hear  me  tell  the  well  known  tale, 

At  which  they  never  tire  ;— 
But  you  can  fill  the  picture  in, 

"  Beside  the  cottage  fire." 


You  paint  me  looking  full  of  pride 

On  Jim,  my  boy,  brave  chap  ; 
My  Nelly,  my  own  girl,  at  whom 

Smart  fellows  set  their  cap ; 
My  Nancy,  whispering  her  pra/rs 

Beside  her  mother's  knee, 
And  Bill,  and  Meg,— and  little  Tim 

Who's  gtayed  ainn&ke  for  me. 


o. 

With  time  you  note  my  locks  turn  white, 

My  children  cheer  my  heart. 
In  honest  England  here,  you  boast, 

I  play  a  noble  part  I 
On  Sabbaths  at  the  Village  Church 

You  mark  me  there,  and  say 
That  eyes  will  moisten,  heads  will  sink 

When  death  calls  me  away  ! 


So  much  for  fiction,  now  for  truth  ; — 

No  village  cot  have  I, 
But  huddled  in  one  room  like  brutes, 

Wife,  children, — ^there  we  lie ! 
No  fire  to  cheer  the  naked  hearth, 

No  light—"  Can  such  things  be  V 
I  tell  you  that  the  parson's  dogs 

Are  better  housed  th^i  we ! 


8. 
We're  only  "  clods,** — ay,  that's  the  word, 

Down  trodden  to  the  earth 
We're  paupers,  tillers  of  the  soil, 

Marked,  branded  from  our  birth — 
Live  stock  upon  the  land,  and  passed 

From  hand  to  hand  for  gold — 
Mere  things  that  eat  and  drink, — not  men. 

But  M//»^x— priced,  bought,  and  sold  ! 


"Whose  fault  1"  Ah  !  Whose?  Heav'n  knows,  not  I 

Why  in  a  kennel  pent. 
We  live  like  brutes  !    The  Squire  wont  build, 

It  pays  but  three  per  cent. 
And  so  we  struggle,  starve,  and  tiy 

To  brave  it  out.    But  sin, 
When  courage,  hope,  and  shame  have  fled. 

Waits,  knocks — ^then  enters  in. 

10. 
So  Jim,  my  boy,  that  once —    Well  there, 

He's  got  his  seven  years  ; 
And  Nelly,  my  own  girl,  my  pet — 

A  clod  may  shed  his  tears — 
We  never  talk  of  her,  she's  gone  ! 

God  help  her !    Would  I  knew 
Beneath  the  green,  with  little  Tim, 

That  she  were  sleeping  too  ! 

II. 
The  rest,  they  grow ;  but  when  I  needs 

Must  draw  my  dying  breath. 
And  wish  them  earth's  best  blessing,  I 

Can  only  wish  them — death  I 
I  know  not  at  whose  door  to  lay 

The  crime — for  'tis  to  rob, 
The  health,  the  strength,  the  life,  the  soul. 

Of  poor  old  peasant  Bob  ! 


TRICKS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

In  consequence  of  the  successful  maimer  in  which  the  Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  roadway  across  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment from  Wellington  Street  to  Parliament  Street  was  carried 
through  Parliament,  and  the  principle  which  was  at  the  time 
laid  down  that  the  convenience  of  the  public  should  stand  para- 
mount to  all  consideration  of  the  so-called  "  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements," we  understand  that  certain  eminent  firms  of 
contractors,  encouraged  by  their  recent  victory  over  popular 
prejudice,  have  set  on  foot  the  following  schemes,  the  bills  for 
which  are  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  hurried 
through  the  Hbuse  of  Conunons  with  aU  convenient  speed : — 

Scheme  i. — To  build  a  row  of  shops  on  the  south  side  of  that 
part  of  Piccadilly  bounded  by  the  Green  Park. 

Scheme  2.— To  portion  off  thirty  acres  of  Hyde  Park  situated 
between  Rotten  Row  on  one  side,  and  the  Serpentine  and 
Kensington  Gardens  on  the  other,  for  the  erection  of 
villa  residences. 

Scheme  3.— The  present  width  of  Pall  Mall  being  greater  than 
is  requisite  for  the  traffic  which  frequents  it,  to  acquire 
half  the  street  for  its  entire  length  for  the  erection  of  a 
second  row  of  houses.  The  dubs  and  public  buildings  thus 
deprived  of  their  frontage  on  the  street,  to  be  approached 
by  illuminated  subways  descending  beneath  the  cellarage 
of  the  new  buildings. 

Scheme  4. — ^To  convert  Trafalgar  Square  into  a  dead  meat 
market. 

Our  great  contractors  are  certainly  a  very  public-spirited 
body  of  men,  and  deserve  to  be  better  appreciated  than  they 
just  now  are.  Very  likely  there  will  be  people  who  will  hint 
that  such  schemes  as  these  are  originated  soldy  with  a  view  to 
filling  the  pockets  of  these  much  abused  capitalists ;  such  is 
public  ingratitude. 
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THE  RACHEL  SELI^OFF. 


Lady  Sipplecar-whyti  to  thb  Duchiss  of  Bismouth. 
My  dsar  Duchess,— Only  think  how  lucky  I  have  been. 
Of  course  I  was  at  Rachel's  sale  and  bid  for  the  great  Phryne 
TesthnoniaL  Yon  know  all  about  it  I  know  ;  you  remember 
when  Lord  Silenus  persisted  in  showing  so  much  attention  to 
that  horrid  creature  Mrs.  Phryne  who  used  to  drive  those  loves 
of  ponies  round  the  park  last  season,  Rachel  helped  her  a  good 
deal  to  the  perennial  complexion  which  idiotic  men  talked  so 
much  about  It  seems  that  she  was  not  ungrateful  to  Rachel, 
but  made  Lord  S.  present  our  worthy  artist  with  the  Testi- 
monisd,  a  lovely  Morocco  travelling  bag,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  Tycho  Brae.  I  could  not  resist  it,  and  am  now  the 
happy  possessor  of  what  so  many  other  women  are  dying  now 
to  have  obtained.  Come  and  see  it,  there's  a  dear,  all  the 
fittings  are  in  agate  with  the  initials  of  the  Phryne  in  mono- 
grams on  each  of  them. 

Ever  Yours,  dear  Duchess, 

Ida  S.  Whyte. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Tuffe  to  Mrs.  Tuffe. 

My  dearest  Amelia, — I  did  as  you  begged  me  as  soon  as 
I  got  up  to  town,  and  lost  no  time  in  going  to  inspect  the  col- 
lection belonging  to  that  sad  person  Sarah  Levison,  known  to 
her  familiars  as  Madame  RachoL  My  dear,  what  lessons  are 
to  be  learnt  on  looking  at  the  different  presents  made  to  this 
unfortunate  soul  b^  the  unprincipled  votaries  of  fashion  who 
have  been  attempting  to  do  what  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
incapable  ever  of  accomplishing,  and  yet  Solomon  must  have 
been  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  enamelling.  I  will  show  you  the 
text  I  refer  to  when  I  return.  You  know  my  fondness  for  old 
china.  I  could  not  resist  marking  one  set  of  plates  to  be 
bought  in  by  an  agent  who  seemed  to  me  of  the  same  type  as 
the  proprietress  of  the  establishment.  I  shall  prove  his  re- 
ligious tendencies  when  I  next  see  him  and  shall  certainly 
attempt  to  enlighten  his  dark  mind  if  he  gets  the  plates  at  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  price.  I  was  much  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  any  collection  of  materials  used  for  painting  the  eyes,  &c., 
as  did  the  Hebrew  women  of  old.  Chignons  are  worn  very  high. 
Look  out  a  sermon  for  next  Sunday— one  of  Arnold's  short 
ones. 

Ta  ta,  darling, 

T.  R.  Tuffe. 


Reuben  Assher  to  Simeon  Mozeley. 

Dear  Sim, — The  old  woman's  taken  all  the  port  at  20s.  on 
codmiission,  having  had  it  well  cobwebbed,  beeswinged,  and 
guaranteed,  and  if  it  ain't  prime  port  presented  bv  the  Queen 
Hisabellar  for  favours  received  in  henamelling  the  'uman  frame, 
by  this  time,  I'm  a  Dutchman. 

Moss  Davis  asked  me  at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  his 
second-hand  dummies  which  have  been  laying  about  his  shop 
in  Holywell  street  for  ages.  Lots  of  classical  works  and 
sermons  as  was  never  bid  for. 

WeU,  the  old  girl  is  up  to  anything,  so  she  puts  up  the  whole 
lot  as  paA  of  the  library  of  the  late  Prince  of  Madagascar  pre- 
sented to  herself  by  the  queen-mother  as  before. 

We  ought  to  make  rather  a  good  spec  out  of  the  affair.  I  shall 
collar  some  magnetic  water  for  Rebecca  one  way  or  the  other. 

Ever  Yours, 

Reuben. 


A  WEIGHT  WITHOUT  AN  ACT. 


The  false  weight  and  measure  nuisance  shows  no  signs  of 
abatement  On  the  contrary,  the  seizures  an!  fines  appear  to 
be  on  the  increase,  and  the  cases,  as  reported,  grow  more 
flagrant  and  outrageous  every  day.  A  recent  raid  in  the  N.W. 
district  has  been  followed  by  a  recommendation  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  thorough  publicity  to  the  names  of  the 
offending  tradesmen.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  first  step, 
such  a  course  would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  We 
say  as  "  a  first  step,''  because  a  second  offence  ought  to  consign 


these  swindlers  to  a  gaol.  Why  it  should  be  no  robbery  to 
take  a  shilling  from  a  man  and  give  him  the  value  of  tenpence 
in  return,  is  a  question  we  must  leave  to  the  decision  of 
casuiscs ;  but  we  can  at  least  suggest  a  way  of  stopping  the 
fraud  summarily.  For  the  first  offence,  let  the  culprit  be  nailed 
by  the  ear  to  his  own  door-post  They  do  this  in  China,  and 
it  acts  admirably.  For  a  second,  let  him  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life  ;  and  for  a  third,  let  him  have  three  nights  of 
Shakespeare  at  Drury  Lane.  If  that  does  not  put  a  stop  to 
the  system  immediately,  nothing  will 


A  GENTLE  REMINDER. 


The  Abbey  Mills  scandal  of  last  year,  when  a  number  of  our 
parochial  representatives  went  down  the  river  to  inspect  the 
Main  Drainage  Works,  dined  together,  got  tipsey,  quarrelled, 
and  fought,  was  all  but  forgotten,  when  the  publication  of  certain 
documents  and  accounts  recently  printed  by  order  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has  brought  it  to  light  again. 

It  seems  that  the  drunken  orgie  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  hand- 
somely too,  for  the  charge  for  the  entertainment  was  ;C2,o4f , 
namely,  ;^C4i6  for  eating  and  drinking,  £/l^o  for  steamboats, 
and  ;£354  for  railway  expenses.  If  anything  could  add  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  whole  proceedings  it  would  be  the  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money  which  these  figures  expose.  No 
wonder  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  in  the  last 
state  of  impecuniosity,  when  its  resources  are  swallowed  by 
such  ill-bred  harpies  as  polluted  the  Abbey  Mill  Reservoirs 
with  their  presence  last  autunm. 


WOMEN  AND   THEIR  ''ARTSP 


A  "  SET  of  enthusiastic  ladies,"  we  should  like  to  know  their 
names,  have  taken  a  house  at  HUchin^  so  it  is  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a  female  university.  With  the  true 
mstinctsoftheir  sex,  again  it  is  said,  they  have  embarked  in 
the  concern  without  funds.  The  programme  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  for  the  *'  entrance  examination,"  is  extremely  modest. 
The  **  optional  subjects,"  a  list  of  which  follows,  are  of  the  most 
appalling  character.  A  slip  at  random  furnishes  us  with— 
"  2.  Greek.  An  easy  passage  of  Attic  Greek  for  translation 
into  English,  and  easy  English  sentences  for  translation  into 
Greek,  with  questions  on  Granunar.  3.  French.  4.  German. 
5.  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division  of  Algebraical  Quantities,  Arithmetical  and  Geo- 
metrical Progression,  Simple  Equations.  Geometry.  The  First 
Four  Books  of  Euclid ;  or  the  Principal  Properties  of  Triangles, 
and  of  Squares  and  other  Parallelograms  treated  geometrically ; 
the  Principal  Properties  of  the  Circle,  and  of  its  inscribed  and 
circumscnbed  figures,  treated  geometrically.  6.  Experimental 
Physics.    7.  Chemistry." 

Heaven  help  the  man  who  marries  a  "Spinster  of  Arts!" 
That  doom  would  seem  terrible  enough,  but  what  must  it  not 
be  if  she  has  gone  in  for  honours  ! " 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  TURF. 

As  Passion  Week  falls  early  this  year,  the  Derby  Day  will 
come  round  before  the  weather  is  settl^,  and  the  race  may 
possibly  be  run  in  another  snow  storm.  We  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  might  easily  be  arranged  for  future  years  that  the  great 
festival  of  the  tun  should  never  be  fixed  for  an  earlier  date 
than  the  middle  of  June.  The  question  might  easily  be  settled 
by  a  committee  composed  of  the  following  persons  :— 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury    ...     Chairman. 

Admiral  Rous  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall     ) 

The  Earl  of  Coventry         \  Members. 

Dean  Stanley  i 

Mr.  Padwick J 

Secretary     The  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 

None  of  the  above  persons  could  refuse  to  give  their  services 
towards  the  settlement  of  an  affair  of  such  grave  importance 
as  a  fine  Derby  Day.  The  Church  would  surely  be  willing  to 
waive  its  interest  in  the  matter  to  suit  tne  public  convenience. 
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THE     WEEK. 

The  great  Conservative  leader  has  at  length  spoken  his 
views  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  Some  persons  think  that  he 
might  have  told  them  shortly. 


Those,  who  consider  that  the  hostility  which  we  have  always 
shown  towards  the  Emperor  of  the  French  needs  a  justification, 
had  better  read  a  complete  series  of  the  articles  published  in 
the  semi-official  papers  of  Paris  on  the  Belgian  question.  When 
we  remember  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  stop 
those  gross  insults,  and  lies,  which  have  been  showered  forth  by 
such  creatures,  as  De  Cassagnac,  against  a  friendly  country, 
we  cannot  but  loathe  the  Government  which  can  stoop  to 
profit  by  such  hired  brutality  of  the  pen— a  Government  whose 
very  foundation,  be  it  remembered,  rests  on  the  hired  brutality 
of  the  sword. 


There  has  been  one  political  outrage  committed  lately  on 
the  person  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Bright,  which  at- 
tracted but  little  attention.  It  was  none  the  less  cruel.  A 
certain  paper,  which  has  thoroughly  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
level  of  the  bucolic  Boeotians  whom  it  seeks  to  amuse,  gave,  as 
a  portrait  of  the  worthy  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an 
exact  likeness  of  "John  Bull's  Favourite,"  the  great  comic  singer, 
who  is  always  such  a  hero,  on  the  night  of  the  Boat  Race,  with 
the  excited  University  men,  who  turn  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Evans*  into  a  pandemonium.  Perhaps  the  great  Tribune  may 
consider  this  a  compliment. 


A  MUSICAL  NOTE. 


The  opera  programme  for  1869,  though  long  overdue,  has  at 
length  made  its  appearance.  Why  there  should  have  been  so 
much  delay  in  its  publication  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  for  the 
fusion  of  Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's  having  once  been 
.decided  upon,  the  bill  of  fare  could  scarcely  have  been  anything 
more  nor  less  than  what  it  is.  A  few  good  artists  have  been  got 
rid  of,  and  no  new  engagements  have  been  made.  The  reper- 
toire is,  of  course,  very  comprehensive  ;  so,  with  the  exception 


of  Ambrose  Thomas's  Hamlet,  no  new  works  arc  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  only  surprise  (for  it  was  well  known  some  weeks  back 
that  Mr.  Costa  had  seceded  in  a  huff),  is  the  disappearance  of 
Signor  Mario.  However  judicious  his  non-engagement  may  be 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  all  opera  goers  will  regret  Mario's 
absence.  Nevertheless,  if  an  opera  company  can  ever  be  com- 
plete without  numbering  amongst  its  members  the  ever  charming 
tenor  of  our  youth,  surely  Covent  Garden  now  possesses  the 
most  distinguished  troupe  of  great  artists  ever  brought  together 
at  one  establishment ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  that 
Messrs.  Gye  and  MaplesQn  have  refrained  from  availing  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  which  might  excusably  have  been 
seized  upon  to  raise  the  prices  of  admission. 


TAKING  UP  THE  SHELL  I 

or, 
A  PATRIOTS  DEED. 


(See  Cartoon.) 

Hark!  the  raging  din  of  battle 

Thunders  o'er  the  rolling  seas. 
Hark  I  the  cheers  and  cries  of  thousands 

Swell  upon  the  smoky  breeze ! 
Brave,  true  men  have  fought  and  perished,- 

Perish  now,  and  will !    The  strife 
Never  wearies,  never  ceases. 

'Tis  the  mighty  war  of  life ! 

War  of  truth  against  all  error. 

War  of  right  against  the  wrong ; 
War  of  honour  'gainst  dishonour, 

War  of  weak  against  the  strong. 
War,. where  none  can  shirk  the  struggle, 

War,  where  all  must  play  a  part. 
War,  where  cowards  pade  and  tremble. 

War,  ^here  heroes  may  take  heart ! 

See,  the  good  old  ship  of  England 

Bears  her  right  down  to  the  fray, 
With  her  colours  nailed  above  her. 

And  her  bulwarks  torn  away ! 
Still  she  deals  forth  mighty  havoc 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
With  her  never  changing  war  cry 

Of  «  Let  God  defend  the  right ! " 

Shots  are  fiying,  shells  are  whirling. 

Through  the  murder  laden  air. 
Hark !  a  crash— yes,  one  has  struck  her  1 

Save  her ;  see  'tis  lying  there. 
It  has  come  from  the  past  ages, 

With  its  pent  up  hidden  fires ; 
Men  of  England,  over  with  it ; 

You  are  nobler  than  your  sires  ! 

Quick,  this  is  no  time  for  halting  ; 

Men  of  action,  rise,  awaked 
There's  a  lighted  shell  among  you  ; 

{ustice,  honour — all's  at  stake  ! 
icre's  the  man  to  free  his  country — 
Save  the  good  old  ship  once  more  ; 
Give  her  life  ?    She  shall  not  perish, 
No,  her  glory  is  not  o'er  1 

See,  the  cry  is  heard.    The  answer 

Echoes  back  in  ringing  cheers. 
Comes  a  form  erect,  undaunted, 

And  the  deadly  missile  nears. 
In  his  steady  grasp  he  takes  it, 

Flings  it  to  the  foaming  seas. 
Saved  !  again  the  old  fiae  triumphs  I 

<'  Braves  the  battle  and  the  breeze  l** 
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THB  AMATEURS!    THB  AMATEURS!! 

By  AM  £x-Amatbur  op  Two  Fket. 

Study  III.— Aoolphus  Noodli,  the  Amateur  Actor. 

Lord  RoshervilUs  Trouble,— The  CasU  0/ the  "Lady  0/ LyoHJ^ 
— RoshervilUs  Make-up—Moustachtos  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution—The Love  of  Art  and  the  affection  for  Whiskers— 
Noodles  Grievance — Mut^s  Appeal-^Charming  unselfish- 
ness of  the  Amateur. 

The  rehearsab  at  Lady  Carboro's  were  all  more  or  less  the 
same.  Some  of  the  actors  flirted,  some  of  them  laughed,  and 
some  of  them  were  so  hopelessly  depressed  by  the  heavy  weight  of 
their  great  responsibility,  that  they  moped  about  the  rooms  like 
melancholy  but  well  dressed  ghosts.  Among  these  last  was 
Lord  Rosherville,  who,  in  spite  of  several  gallant  attempts  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  became  at  1 1st  awfully  depressed. 

''  You  know,"  he  said  to  me,  taking  me  by  ths  button-hole, 
"  I  really  am  not  the  man  for  the  part  /can't  play  Beauseant. 
Who  would  take  me  for  a  villain  7  Why  it's  too  absurd.  If  I 
played  anything,  I  think  I  should  like  to  play  Harlequin  in  a 
pantomime.     I  think  I  could  do  that^^ 

With  this  he  went  kis  way,  leaving  me  to  my  own  devices. 
Having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  I  watched  my  fellow  actors.  I 
beg  to  give  a  few  sketches  extracted  from  my  note-book. 

Claud  (played  by  my  friend  Adolphus). — As  I  have  already 
described  him,  I  need  say  nothmg  here,  except  this  :*He 
played  Claud  with  much  gloomy  majesty,  and  gave  one 
the  notion  that  Melnotte  never  uttered  half-a-dozen  words 
without  learning  his  speech  beforehand. 

General  Dam  as  (played  bvthe  youth  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred). — In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  poor  fellow  never 
seemed  older  than  eighteen.  On  ^  the  night "  he  looked 
sixteen ! 

Monsieur  des  Chappelles.— A  vague  yduth  from  the  War 
Office,  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  laughed  nervously  when 
anyone  addressed  him. 

Beauseant  (played  by  Lord  Ro5herviUe).~From  what  has 
already  been  written  it  miy  be  gathered  tfiat  this  chsuracter 
had  not  fallen  into  very  satisfactory  hands.  On  the  night 
of  performance  his  lordship  was  a  dead  failure,  even  for  an 
amateur. 

Glavis  (played  by  Charley  Rosely). — Charley  was  an  "  awfully 
nice  fellow "  for  the  "  ladies."  Rather  retiring,  and  not 
much  of  a  hand  at  manly  sports,  but  amiable  to  a  degree. 
Some  one  had  asked  him  to  play  Glavis,  and  he  had  con- 
sented, as  he  had  not  been  able  to  say  **  no.'*  He  had  no 
more  idea  of  acting  than  a  wax  doll.  On  the  evening  of 
the  performance  he  forgot  his  part  entirely,  and  murmured 
sofcly  and  smiled  sweetly  at  anyone  who  in  the  course  of 
the  piece  happened  to  look  at  him. 

The  Innkeeper  and  the  Notary  (doubled  by  Sir  John 
Tulip,  Bart.)~This  gentleman  was  rather  nervous,  but 
exceedingly  anxious  to  do  his  two  r^/^  justice.  By  some 
mistake  he  dressed  the  part  of  the  Innkeeper  as  the  Notary, 
and  appeared  as  the  Notary  in  a  highly  comic  and  bac- 
chanalian costume,  with  a  red  nose  and  a  napkin.  These 
mistakes  rather  complicated  the  plot,  and  ministered  to 
the  languid  surprise  of  the  audience. 

1ST  Officer  (played  by  Major  Lawson). — This  actor  when  on 
active  service  was  known  as  a  severe  martinet  On  the 
night  of  the  piece  he  quarrelled  with  his  brother  officers 
because  they  didn't  know  how  to  carry  their  swords  with 
military  dignity. 

2ND  Officer  (played  by  my  unworthv  self).— It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  I  was  very  bad  on  the  first  night. 

3RD  Officer  (played  by  the  Hon.  Bertie  Ditton).— This  young 
fellow  was  a  professed  **  wag."  On  the  night  of  performance 
he  appeared  in  a  long  white  beard,  and  pretended  to  weep 
piteously  when  anyone  addressed  him. 

Pauline  (played  by  Lady  Carboro). — ^As  I  have  written  before, 
our  hostess  was  very  ''fat  and  forty."  Her  i^e  and 
physique  were  admirably  suited  to  the  part  of  Paulme. 

Widow  Melnotte  (played  by  Lady  Florence  Folkestone).— 
This  young  lady  would  ''make  up  young"  and  wear 
diamonds.    She  looked  on  the  night  of  performance  about 


ten  years  the  junior  of  her  son,  Claud,  and  seemed  to  be 
the  owner  of  enormous  wealth. 
Madame  Des  Chappeles  (played  bv  Miss  Ida  Fitz-Plantagenet- 

Tudor) This  young  lady  tried  to  look  even  younger  than 

Lady  Florence  Folkestone,  and  succeeded.  On  the  night 
of  the  performance  she  appeared  to  be  a  gushing  maiden 
of  sixteen. 

So  much  for  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and  its  caste.  From  what  I 
have  written  above  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  characters  in  the 
play  were  filled  to  perfection  ! 

I  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  rehearsals  in  silence,  and  come  at 
once  to  the  great  event^the  night  of  performance. 

At  a  very  early  hour  after  dinner  I  hurried  down  to  South 
Kensington,  and  was  shown  up  to  a  gorgeous  bedroom  by  a 
still  more  gorgeous  fiunkey,  where  I  found  Nathan,  the  cos- 
tumier, waiting  to  clothe  me  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
French  Republic.  With  a  nod  to  Clarkson,  who  was  hard  at 
work  upon  poor  Rosherville,  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of 
the  amiable  tradesman  of  Tichbome  street,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments appeared  as  a  warrior  in  a  good  deal  of  gold  lace  and  in 
a  sword  which  wouldn't  on  any  account  leave  its  scabbard.  Very 
much  pleased  with  my  appearance,  I  passed  over  to  Rosher- 
ville. 

''  Ah  !  is  that  you  f  "  he  said,  looking  at  me  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes.    "  I  say,  are  you  up  in  costumes  ? " 

"  Not  particularly.    What's  the  matter  ? " 

"  Why,  you  know,  I  don't  think  fellows  used  to  wear  whiskers 
and  moastachios  in  the  French  Revolution,  you  know." 

"  Oh  yes  they  did,  I  think,"  I  replied,  pulling  at  my  mous- 
tache, "  at  leas^  they  did  in  Uie  army,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  but  I'm  afraid  civilians  usen't  to  wear  moustachois  in 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.    What  do  you  say  Mr.  Clarkson  7" 

"  Well,  m'  lord  I  believe  they  usen't  to  wear  much  hair  in  the 
Revolution^  but  among  amateurs  Beauseant  is  often  played  in 
moustachois,"  answered  Clarkson,  Prince  of  Perruquiers. 

Leaving  Rosherville  struggling  between  his  love  of  art  and 
his  affection  for  his  whiskers,  I  descended  on  to  the  stage.  It 
was  not  a  very  large  platform.  The  scene  was  set  for  the  open- 
ing farce.  The  tradesman  who  had  provided  the  stage  had 
made  some  mistake  with  the  scenery  which  had  caused  some 
confusion. 

Adolphus,  who  of  course  played  in  the  first  farce  (our  friend 
plaved  in  everything),  was  m  the  greatest  state  of  excitement, 
and  Mute,  the  '* professional"  who  had  "coached" the  amateurs, 
vainly  made  an  attempt  to  soothe  him. 

"I  tell  you  I  cannot  play,"  cried  Adolphus,  "The  stage 
directions  say  '  an  interior — the  bachelor's  lodgings  of  Bungle — 
very  poor  and  dirty— three  tottering  chairs  R.,'  &c.  Now  I  ask 
you  does  this  place  look  poor  or  dirty  1 " 

'*  Well,"  said  Mute,  looking  at  the  scene,  "  Perhaps  it  is  a 
little  too  showv  for  bachelors'  lodgings.  But  couldn't  you  say 
something  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece  about  your  landlord's 
generosity.  That  would  account  for  the  gilding  and  the 
medallions." 

"  It  really  can't  be  done,"  replied  Adolphus  with  decision. 
"  You  mustn't  play  the  fool  with  the  audience.  You  know  I 
don't  mind  what  I  do  to  oblige  people,  but  I  have  a  reputation 
to  preserve,  and  I  recUly  can't  play  with  that  set" 

''Hang  it  all!"  cried  Mute,  losing  his  temper,  and  then 
turning  round  sharply  upon  a  carpenter,  he  asked  "I  say, 
where  did  you  get  this  from  ? " 

"Well,  Sir,"  answered  the  man,  scratching  his  head,  and 
looking  hard  at  the  scene,  "  I  think  it  must  be  the  palace  in- 
terior out  of  Aladdin'* 

"  Now  Noodle,  my  boy,"  said  Mute  to  Adolphus,  "you  will 
f^ecUly  oblige  me — will  really  do  me  a  favour— if  you  will  go 
on,  and  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  My  dear  Mute,"  replied  Noodle,  "  people  tell  me  that  I'm 
the  best  natured  man  in  the  world,  and  you  know  I'd  do  any- 
thing for  you  ;  but  really,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  can't  play 
with  that,  you  know,  I  really  can't."    • 

"O  you  nice,  sweet,  amiable  creature!"  murmured  Mute, 
savagely,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heeL  The  prompter  at  this 
moment  seeing  the  stage  clear,  rang  his  bell. 

The  curtain  ascended  slowly  and  unsteadily. 

The  Reader  incoming  to  the  above  asterisks),— ^tM !  what 
next? 
The  Author  {facetiously),— Yqvl  must  wait  till  next  week ! 
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"Pol,  me  occidistis,  amid." 
No.  11. 

PBRSONAL. — ONE  REASON  WHY  PARROTS  ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  MEN. — 
CONCERNING  ARGUMENT.— OF  REASON  AND  INSTINCT.— THE  AD- 
VANTAGES or  ACTING  ON  INSTINCT,  PRACTICALLY  AND  THEORE- 
TICALLY ILLUSTRATED. — SOME  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  BEST  MODE  OF 
ARGUMENT. —TWO  VALUABLE  PRECEPTS  FOR  THB  USB  OF 
ARGUERS. — SOMETHING  ABOUT  CREATURES  WHO  ARE  SAID  TO 
BE  SUFFERING. — HOW  TO  ANSWER  ANY  APPEALS  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  POOR.— MORE  USEFUL  ADVICE. 

I  HAVB  heard  several  impertinent  observations  concerning 
my  last  article,  made  by  the  human  creatures  attached  to  my 
establishment  It  appears  that  they  consider  my  assertion  of 
the  superiority  of  parrots  over  men  entirely  false.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  condescend  to  dismiss  the  matter,  because 
parrots  are  supjerior  to  men. 

But  I  am  writing  for  the  instruction  of  men  ;  so  listen,  and 
I  will  show  you  one  reason  why  we  are  superior.    You  have 

got  two  legs,  so  have  we  ;  you  have  got  two  feet,  so  have  we ; 
ut  you  have  got  two  arms ;  why  ?  Because  you  are  such 
stupid  creatures  that  you  cannot  use  your  feet  like  we  do  our 
claws,  as  feet  and  hands  too,  and  so  you  are  obliged  to  have 
two  hands  stuck  at  the  end  of  two  long  things  which  you  call 
arms ;  but  which  are  nothing  else  but  legs,  which  you  don't 
know  how  to  use. 

Of  course  if  you  have  opinions,  you  are  expected  to  argue  in 
support  of  them.  I  don't  like  argument  myself,  because  I  never 
was  yet  convinced  by  any  argument,  except  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. Besides,  to  arc^e  about  what  you  know  to  be  true  is 
waste  of  time ;  and  if  it  is  not  true,  how  can  argument  make  it 
so  f  It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  one's  own  opinions  that  one 
should  think  it  necessary  to  defend  them  with  arguments.  I 
daresay  this  is  rather  hard  for  men  to  understand.  I  try  and 
adapt  myself  to  their  comprehensions^but  stooping  down  so 
very  much  makes  one's  back  ache. 

Men  pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  what  they  call 
Reason,  which  they  try  to  make  out  is  a  very  superior  quality 
to  Instinct.  Now  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  we  parrots  lay  no 
claim  to  Reason.  We  are  quite  content  with  Instinct  Instinct 
teaches  me  to  peck  any  man's  fingers  which  are  placed  near 
me.  Were  I  to  act  upon  the  tardy  principle  of  Reason,  I  mi^ht 
hesitate  whether  to  peck  the  fingers  or  not ;  and  that  hesitation 
might  enable  the  owner  of  the  fingers  to  abstract  some  of  my 
property.  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
actmg  on  Instinct 

Again,  if  I  see  anything  that  I  want,  say  a  piece  of  sugar,  or 
a  biscuit,  or  a  pretty  trinket,  I  take  it,  because  Instinct  teaches 
me,  that  if  I  don't  do  so,  some  other  creature  probably  will 
Now,  if  I  acted  on  Reason,  I  might  be  led  into  a  cowardly 
train  of  argument  with  myself  as  to  whether  the  sugar,  or  the 
biscuit,  or  the  trinket  belonged  to  me  or  not  Here  s^ain  the 
delay  caused  by  Reason  would  stand  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining 
my  object.  This  is  another  practical  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Instinct  over  Reason. 

But,  theoretically  speaking.  Reason  must  be  inferior  to  Instinct. 
What  can  be  more  tedious  or  foolish  than  to  submit  one's  self 
to  a  lengthened  discussion  in  one's  own  mind,  before  one  comes 
to  any  conclusion  on  any  subject  f  Instinct  teaches  me  that  all 
women  and  that  most  men  are  fools.  Were  I  to  discuss  the 
subject  by  the  aid  of  Reason,  supposing  Nature  had  inflicted 
upon  me  that  tiresome  qualitv,  I  might  waste  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time  in  deciding  whether  they  were  fook  or  not  It  is 
surely  simpler,  and  much  more  sensible,  to  say  at  once  that  they 
are  fools  and  have  done  with  it 

But  I  am  somewhat  hard  on  men.  They  are  deprived  of 
instinct,  and  therefore  sometimes  they  must  be  content  to 
argue  in  defence  of  their  opinions.  I  will  ^rive  them  some 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conductmg  an  argument 

First  of  all,  never,  under  any  circumstances,  aUow  your  mind 
to  be  tainted  with  the  notion  that  you  are,  or  possibly  can  be, 
in  the  wrong.  If  yon  neglect  this  fundamental  principle,  your 
whole  life  will  be  miserable,  for  you  will  have  to  be  continually 
undergoing  a  vexatious  pi:ocess  of  humiliation,  which  is  called 
changing  your  opinions. 

If  3rou  must  argue,  b^n  by  stating  a  fact,  or  what  you  call  a 


fact,  and  stick  to  it  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not,  but  simply  keep  on 
repeating  it  This  mode  of  argument  yon  will  find  most  effec- 
tive ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  unanswerable. 

Another  point— a  most  important  one;  never  lose  your 
temper.  If  you  do,  you  not  only  confess  your  weakness,  but 
you  tacitly  allow  that  you  cannot  answer  your  opponent  Now 
this  is  what  a  Parrot  never  does.  If  anybody  disagrees  with  us, 
we  simply  assert  and  re-assert  our  opinion,  and  if  the  dissentient 
does  not  fall  into  our  views,  why,  all  the  worse  for  him. 

For  instance,  some  tiresome  parrots,  whom  I  reallv  believe  to 
be  more  than  half  cockatoos,  are  constantly  worrymg  us  (the 
realgcty  and  red  parrots— there  are  no  other  true-bred  parrots, 
let  them  dye  their  feathers  as  they  will) ;  these  mongrels,  I  say, 
are  constantly  worrying  us  about  the  sufferings  of  some  of  our 
race  somewhere  or  other,  who  never  get  fed  regularly,  and  whose 
houses  are  never  properly  cleaned,  ifthey  have  got  any  houses 
at  alL  Now,  what  on  earth  has  this  got  to  do  with  me  ?  I  get 
my  seed,  and  my  rice,  and  my  potato,  and  my  sugar  regularly  ; 
my  beautiful  gilt  palace  is  kept  as  bright  as  possible ;  my  water 
is  always  fresh,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it ;  my  perches  are 
numerous,  and  all  in  first-rate  order.  What  can  it  matter  to 
me  if  there  are  a  number  of  creatures,  somewhere  or  other,  calling 
themselves  parrots,  or  parroquets,  or  I  know  not  what  degree  of 
the  family  of  PsittacidcB,  who  do  not  find  themselves  as  com- 
fortably situated  as  I  am  ?  In  the  first  case,  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  these  wretched  creatures,  and  till  I  see  them  I  decline  to 
believe  in  their  existence.  It  is  no  use  telling  me  that,  if  I  choose, 
I  may  go  and  see  them.  I  woi^t  go  and ;  if  I  did  I  should  shut 
my  eyes,  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  there  are  no  such 
creatures ;  and  no  power  on  earth,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  water, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  can  alter  my  conviction.  If  I  once  admitted 
that  there  were  such  creatures,  I  don't  know  to  what  trouble 
and  annoyance  I  might  not  find  myself  exposed.  Perhaps  they 
might  ask  me  for  some  of  my  food,  or  they  might  presume — 
for  really  there  is  no  end  to  the  presumption  of  &e  lower  crea- 
tures—they might  actually  presume  to  ask  me  to  take  some  of 
them  into  my  palace.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  such  a 
thing. 

I  believe  that  among  men  there  are  some  low  creatures  whom 
you  call  "the  Poor;*  and  that  there  are  similar  nuisances 
amongst  you  to  those  of  which  I  have  complained,  who  are  con- 
tinually urging  you  to  help  these  Poor— in  fact,  to  give  some- 
thing which  you  have  got,  and  which  you  like,  to  them.  This 
must  be  very  annoying. 

If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  do  as  I  do  ;  deny  that  there 
are  any  poor.  If  you  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  main- 
tain this  assertion  in  the  face  of  what  ^our  miserable  Reason 
may  make  you  believe  is  a  proof  of  their  existence,  I  will  teach 
you  another  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Throw  up  your  claws — 1  beg  your  pardon,  hands— in  the  air, 
and  say  that  it  is  very  sad,  but  that  it  is  not  your  fault,  and  that 
you  have  no  doubt  that  //  is  all  for  the  best. 

This  is  a  very  good  way  of  meeting  these  marauding  beggars. 
If  they  should  turn  round  and  ask  you  to  prove  how  it  is  all  for 
the  best  ? — for  they  are  capable  of  any  impertinence — ^tell  them 
you  do  not  know  why,  but  that  you  feel  sure  that  it  is  so.  If 
they  ^o  on  to  try  and  worry  you  with  detailed  accounts  of  the 
suffenngs  of  these  Poor,  merely  repeat  what  you  said  before ; 
adding,  if  you  like,  that  we  do  not  know  that  they  suffer  at  ail- 
that  very  likely  they  do  not  suffer  at  alL 

If  this  does  not  satisfy  the  pleader  on  the  wretches'  behalf, 
go  on  saying  it  till  he  is  tired ;  if  you  get  tired  before  he  does, 
go  to  sleep  and  let  him  talk  to  himself. 

I  never  myself  could  make  out  on  what  grounds  these  Poor 
can  expect  to  be  helped.  If  the  man  with  whom  I  lived  was 
not  rich,  and  did  not  give  me  plenty  of  good  thii^,  I  should 
certainly  be  very  much  disgusted  with  him,  and  should  go  else- 
where ;  but  as  long  as  he  gives  me  what  I  want  I  do  not  care 
if  he  lives  on  old  hemp  husks  himself.  And  that  is  what  he 
would  have  to  do,  if  he  gave  to  everyone  who  was  not  so  well  off 
as  himself. 

If  the  rich  were  to  give  to  these  Poor,  there  would  soon  be  no 
rich,  but  only  a  number  of  Poor ;  and  then  who  would  be  able 
to  give  them  anything,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so  ? 

No.  Instinct  teaches  this,  and  let  Reason  learn  of  Instinct ; 
as  long  as  yourself  2iXt  comfortable,  and  have  got  everything  you 
want,  never  trouble  your  head  how  others  are  faring.  If  you 
have  not  got  what  you  want,  help  yourselves ;  it  is  a  much 
shorter  and  surer  way  than  waiting  tor  others  to  help  you. 
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Brompton. 

Thank  heaven  I  here  at  last  Moni.  Pol  is  in  bed— an 
English  bed,  upstairs.  May  that  console  him  1  At  3.52  a.m., 
as  he  retired  to  rest,  he  was  swearing  most  solemnly,  though 
politely,  he  would  return  to  France  to-morrow  morning.  I  tried 
to  laugh  off  his  chagrin.  No  use.  I  joked  about  the  sea 
journey.  ^^  Vous  ne  voulex  pas  essayer  ime  autre  two  hours' 
voyage,  et  sovez  tossed  about  vous  savez  comme  un  cork?" 
This  touched  him  a  little,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use.  One  of 
our  *'  Social  Glories  "  has  settled  the  matter,  for  he  shut  the 
door  rather  sharply  in  my  face,  said  somethmg  that  sounded 
very  awful  about  '^  enfir^^  and,  I  think,  webt  to  bed  in  his  boots. 
This  is  the  result  of  five  hours  of  an  English  railway — third 
class.  Is  anybody  surprised  ?  No,  no  one.  Mons.  Pol  was 
right  in  the  main  about "  ^^fi^'**    He  has  hit  it 

What  happened  to  usf  Simply  this.  Taking  Mons.  Pol  in 
tqw,  after  Uie  sherry  in  tumblers,  I  sailed  up  to  the  station. 
Being  rather  decently  dressed,  and  Pol  having,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  a  bran  new  trunk,  all  over  shiny  knobs  and  polished 
straps,  to  say  nothing  of  a  very  brilliant  hat,  which  he  insisted 
on  purchasing  for  seven  shillings  in  '  le  'igh  street  *  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Fol-kes-tone,  the  guard  looked  at  us  with  rather  a  first- 
class  eye.  Our  false  position  was,  however,  soon  discovered, 
and  then  commenced  that  series  of  snubbings,  sneers,  pushes, 
moral  and  physical,  impertinences,  insults,  personal  attacks, 
trials,  indignities,  humiliations,  abasements,  cru^ngs,  suffer- 
ing's, and  prostrations,  from  which  no  third-class  passenger  in 
this  great  land  of  flunkies  and  liberty  is  ever  secure.  The  man 
who  pinches  the  tickets  snips  a  bigger  piece  off  your's  than  he 
does  off  the  second,  and  the  second  fare  worse  than  the  first 
No  one  ever  calls  you  "Sir"  from  the  moment  you '^ hauid '^ 
yourselt  If  you  are  late,  vou  are  kicked  in  with  an  oath.  If 
you  get  out,  you  are  asked  '^  what  yon  are  up  to  now?  " 

If  your  feet  freeze,  and  you  say  something  about  a  foot- 
warmer,  the  porter  goes  into  apoplectic  roars  of  laughter  at  your 
audacity  first,  then  summons  every  official  in  the  station  to  con- 
tinue the  roar  with  him.  As  the  train  moves  off  you  are  pointed 
at  as"  the  Dook,"  and  asked  if  "  your  Lordship  wouldn't  lUce  a 
warm  bath  at  the  same  time."  At  every  station  the  guard  tells 
the  joke,  and  out-of-the-way  places  burst  into  loud  merriment  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  at  ths  best  thing  anyone  has  ever  heard 
down  the  line.  A  "  third-class  "  want  a  foot-warmer  !  They 
are  quite  ri^ht  There  is  something  insane  about  the  notion 
from  a  Briush  point  of  view.  Let  the  "  third-class  "  be  thank- 
ful they  are  allowed  to  quit  the  train  alive  !  And  so  we  were ! 
But  Mons.  PoFs  grievance  was  of  a  deeper  nature  than  this. 
The  ticket  collector  at  London  Bridge  put  "  his  hand  on  him.'' 
"  I  tell  you  it  is  one  stroke  ;  and  I  will  put  one  cannon  in  his 
head.  Mon  Dieu,  Sapristi-Sacr-r-r-r,^  But  more  of  Mons 
PoVs  revenge  next  week.  , 


MILITARY  REFORM. 


Life  is  chequered  to  us  all ;  and  therefore,  even  a  litary  Re- 
former must  expect  to  meet  with  discouragements  as  well  as 
encouragements,  from  time  to  time.  But  the  last  few  days  have 
been  marked  with  a  very  dhequered  collection  of  Uie  ups  and 
downs  of  disappointment  and  satisfaction. 

And  first  a  great  disappointment :  When  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  Dual  Government  fell  into  such  wretched  hands  as 
those  of  the  rubicund  member  for  Brighton,  who  so  completely 
muddled  his  subject,  so  completely  displayed  the  cramtmng  by 
which  he  had  manifestly  been  primed  by  somebody  outside  who 
did  understand  it,  while  he  as  manifestly  did  no^  that  he  stopped 
all  rational  discussion  on  this  important  question,  and  was  ac- 
tually put  down  as  "nonsensical"  by  Sir  John  Pakineton. 
Fancy  the  ponderous  eagle  of  the  South  Coast  swooping  down 
on  his  Royal  prey  and  then  trodden  under  foot  and  trampled  on 
by  a  cock-sparrow  in  patent  leather  boots. 

After  this,  the  cock-sparrow,  in  his  patent  leather  boots,  elate 
at  his  easy  victory  over  his  burly  opponent,  flew  at  higher  game, 
and  attacked  the  new  War  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    It  would 


Siem  that  the  same  little  bird,  fluttering  about  the  back  stairs  of 
his  old  quarters  in  Pall  Mall,  was  guided  by  his  very  prominent 
nose  to  the  room  in  the  War  Office  in  which  sits  the  new  Junior 
Lord,  and  then  he  smelt  smoke,  and,  like  another  old  goose, 
alarmed  the  Capitol,  announcing  to  the  House  that  whether  the 
new  Lord  did  anythine  else  he  could  not  say,  but  certainly  one 
thing  he  did— he  smoked.  Courtesy  generally  protects  an  ab- 
sent member  from  personal  attack,  and  in  this  case  the 
want  of  courtesy  was  more  sig^l,  knowing,  as  Sir  John  must 
have  done,  that  his  victim's  absence  was  caused  by  the 
heaviest  domestic  affliction.  And  the  want  of  courtesy  was 
only  equalled  by  the  want  of  truth  on  Sir  John's  part.  We  are 
very  sure  that  during  his  two  months  of  office.  Captain  Vivian 
has  given  more  assistance  to  his  chief  in  his  economies  and  re- 
forms  than  Sir  John  gave  to  the  public  in  maintaining  their  in- 
terests during  the  two  years  of  his  calamitous  administration  at 
the  War  Offiice.  If  Captain  Vivian  has  begun  his  career  in 
smoke,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  has  ended  his  in  the  same;  and 
if  Captain  Vivian's  office  kbours  are  typified  by  a  cigarette. 
Sir  John's  administration  may  be  fully  designated  as  a  mere- 


But  alongside  these  foolish  failures  the  Military  Reformer 
finds  reason  for  rejoicing  at  the  sound  constitutional  views 
enunciated  bv  ministers  in  their  denunciation  of  one  of  the 
Tories'  many  last  d3ring  jobs— the  appointment  of  Major-Genoal 
Wetherall  to  be  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  distinguished 
officer  was  well  known  to  everybody  except  the  ministers  who 
selected  him  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  him,  to  be 
the  most  imperious  of  officers,  the  most  military  of  military  men, 
and  the  most  orange  of  Orangemen.  His  appointment  to  this  post 
in  Ireland  was  a  simple  act  of  d^ance  to  the  Liberal  population 
of  that  country— his  retention  there  by  ministers  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate and  do  justice  to  Irdand,  was  a  simple  impossibility. 
Sir  E.  Wetherall  will  be  removed  to  some  oAilitary  command 
where  his  great  military  talents  will  find  due  scope  ;  and  mini- 
sters will  abide  bv  the  principle,  which  we  have  in  these  pages  so 
often  maintained,  of  employing  military  officers  for  mUitary 
functions,  and  ciial  officers  for  civil  functions. 

Again,  the  wheel  turns  ;  and  the  Military  Reformer  has  to 
grieve  over  the  continued  and  unchallenged  existence  of  the 
gross  abuse  of  appointing  a  second  Major  to  cavalry  rq^iments 
at  home.  The  vote  containing  this  useless  appointment  was 
proposed  by  the  Minister  wiuiout  a  word  of  comment,  and 
passed  by  the  House  without  a  word  of  objection.  Let  us 
nope  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  attention  will  yet  be  called  to  this 
abomination  and  then  its  days  are  surely  numbered. 

For  exacting  indeed  must  be  the  advocate  of  Military  Reform 
who  does  not  feel  assured  of  a  brilliant  victory  for  most  of  his 
views  and  wishes  at  the  hand  of  the  distinguished  Minister  for 
War,  who  has  this  year  opened  out,  in  a  speech  of  unexampled 
clearness  and  preciseness,  a  policy  that  will  mark  an  era  in 
Military  Administration.  Never  was  anything  happier  than  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Cardwell  brought  to  bear  on  Military 
matters  all  his  varied  knowledge  obtamed  in  the  Government 
of  our  Colonies  in  former  Ministries. 

Coelum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cummt 

says  the  old  Latin  satirist,  which  we  may  translate 

Their  field  of  labour,  not  their  brains, 
Who  change  their  situations,  change. 

And  in  the  happy  union  of  the  Colonial  Minister  with  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  we  seem  to  have  found  the  first 
Statesman,  who  has  discovered  that  a  colonial  policy  is  theke^, 
the  only  solution,  to  the  difficulties  of  Army  Kefmn  ;  that  m 
this  Question  of  the  self  defence  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
lies  tne  answer  to  the  difficult  enigmas  of  short  army  services, 
rapid  reliefs  from  foreign  service,  the  abolition  of  re-engage- 
ments, the  formation  of  adequate  reserves,  and  the  reduction  of 
redundant  stores. 

We  cannot  now  extend  further  our  remarks  on  this  remark- 
able speech.  We  know  not  which  to  admire  in  it  most,  its 
determination,  its  moderation,  or  its  reservation.  Its  deter- 
mination in  dealing  within  the  space  of  a  few  days  with  sub- 
jects leading  to  a  retrenchment  of  upwards  of  a  million  sterling, 
its  moderation  in  not  at  present  touching  upon  such  vast 
subjects  as  the  Purchase  system  and  the  retirement  from  the 
non-purchase  corps,  its  reservation  on  that  subject  most  appro- 
priately so  headed,  the  Reserves.    It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Cardwell 
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has  in  his  mind  germs  of  some  adequately  extensive  system  for 
securing  an  effective  reserve  to  the  army  of  this  country,  and  we 
are  willing  to  wait  patiently  for  the  development  of  his  system  in 
his  own  good  time,  confident  that  the  Minister  who  has  originated 
his  present  admirable  policy  for  colonial  army  reductions,  will 
not  be  content  with  any  petty  measures  in  the  equally  impor- 
tant mutter  of  our  Army  of  Reserve. 


A   WORD   WITH  MISS  NEILSON. 


It  is  needless  to  tell  Miss  Neilson  that  she  is  very  beautiful, 
and  by  nature  very  winning.  That  she  must  know  ;  but  she 
cannot  know  how  much  pains  she  takes  to  deform  all  the  beauty 
and  destrov  all  the  charms  that  Nature  has  given  her,  or  she 
surely  would  not  be  so  cruel  to  herself  and  to  her  audience 
She  seems  to  have  a  morbid  horror  of  speaking  a  single  word 
naturally,  or  of  using  a  single  natural  feature.  The  infinite 
labour  that  she  employs,  and  the  watchful  care  that  she  displays 
in  attaining  this  object,  would  have  served  to  make  her,  if  not 
a  great,  at  any  rate  a  very  good,  actress.  As  it  is,  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  effacing  all  traces  of  talent  which  she 
showed  as  a  ddbutanUy  and  has  substituted  in  the  place  thereof 
nothing  but  the  most  studied  affectation — highly  finished,  but 
all  the  more  abominable.  She  is  very  young,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  to  unlearn  what  she 
has  been  taujght ;  but  if  she  is  led  away  by  the  eulogies  of  en- 
thusiastic cntics,  who  are  put  hors  de  combat  by  her  beauty,  or 
to  the  silly  applause  of  the  vulgar,  who-are  "  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise/'  her  career  may  be  re- 
garded as  hopeless.  We  believe  that  she  loves  her  art  enough 
to  wish  to  do  it  noble  service  ;  also  that  she  has  real  feeling  ; 
but  she  crushes  it  under  such  a  melancholy  mass  of  stage  tricks 
and  contortions  that  no  one  will  ever  give  her  credit  for  it.  If 
she  would  only  deign  to  take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Herman  Vezin's 
acting,  she  would  see  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  blank  verse 
forcibly  and  naturally  at  the  same  time,  and  that  in  order  to  be 
effective  it  is  not  necessary  to  scream  out  every  fifth  or  sixth 
word  without  any  regard  to  the  sense  thereot  If  she  perseveres 
in  her  present  style,  she  will  doubtless  find  many  people  to  tell 
her  she  is  a  fine  actress,  but  she  will  not  get  many  persons  of 
intelligence  or  good  taste  to  think  so. 


THE  BOAT  RACE  FROM  THE  CLUB  WINDOW. 

JONis  (Jo  Brown),  Not  going  to  the  Boat  Race. 

Brown.  Not  to-day ! 

Such  beastly  weather^not  at  all  inclined  ; 
In  fact,  dont  care  a  blessed  cuss  about  it 
Who's  going  to  win  ? 

Jones.  Why,  Oxford  is  of  course ! 

There's  only  one  crew  capable  of  rowing. 

Brown.  Did  you  belong  to  either  University  ? 

Jones.  Well,  not  exactly— quite  a  fluke  I  didn't  I 
I  thought  the  army  much  more  elevating. 

Brown.  And  so  you  purchased  a  commission  ? 

Jones.  WeU— 

Not  precisely  so— I  couldn't  pass  the  Exam. 
(Looking  at  his  watih)  By  Jove^  it's  no  use  trying  now  to 

seethe  Race. 
{Aside)  Not  that  I  ever  thought  of  going  down  at  alL 

Brown.  Drizzle  I  must  confess  don't  add  to  pleasure — 
I  can't  imagine  why  so  many  people  go  ! 
Confounded  idiots !  where's  the  fun  in  staring 
At  two  long  what-you-call-ems  darting  down 
The  stream,  while  gaping  Uiousands  shout  aloud, 
**  Now  go  it  one  or  tother ! " 

Jones.  Well  now,  there 

I  think  you're  wrong.    A  man  has  sympathies 
With  caste,  and  when  a  struggle,  be  it  War, 
Peaceful,  or  simply  one  of  Commerce,  still 
The  man  whose  moral  education— yes— 
Whose  mond  sense  of— well — of  course  you  see 
Must  touch  a  chord  which — ^what  I  mean  is  this— 
That  kind  of  thing  you  know  reciprocates  I 


Brown.  Observe  the  ribbon  knot  of  deeper  blue 
'    Which  flutters  on  the  whips  or  horse's  h^ads. 
This  indicates  the  coward  slavishnesis  to  fsune, 
The  abject  growler  and  the  Hansom  cab 
(The  name  conspicuous  by  its  absent  worth) 
Can  scarcely  sympathise  with  either  crew. 
Their  college  education  is  confined 
To  three  days  in  the  year  at  most    Perhaps 
They  convoy  to  th'  Alhambra  or  some  field 
For  sowing  wilder  oats  the  college  youths  ; 
Perhaps  they  bandy  words  or  try  the  force 
Of  London  oaths  'gainst  Alma  Mater's  slang, 
But  know  they  aught  of  Trinity  or  John's, 
Of  Balliol,  Christchurch,  or  of  Brazenose  ? 
Or  if  the  latter  name  has  met  their  ears. 
They  probably  connect  it  with  black  eyes 
Or  Brassy  chbek. 

Jones.  Such  is  the  "  ignoble  herd.' 

And  should  the  often-vanquished  win  to-day. 
The  whips  and  horses'  heads  will  back  return 
Transformed  in  colour  to  the  lighter  shade. 

Brown.  Then  you're  for  Cambridge  1 

Jones.  Well,  III  tell  you  soon. 

I've  back'd  the  stronger  for  a  pony,  though 
Should  Cambridge  puU  it  off  I  win  some  ten 
Or  fifteen  quid. 

Brown.  That's  luck  I 

Jones.  Yes  ?  but  you  know 

I  always  play  to  get  my  quid-pro-quo. 


CHARADE. 


When  fired  with  youthful  ardour, 

I  rashly  bought  my  first ; 
I  little  thought  so  quickly, 

That  I  could  quench  my  thirst 
I  floundered  o*er  the  ocean, 

And  caught  the  nimble  crab  ; 
And  fancied  in  my  inmost  soul, 

I  was  a  very  dab. 

But  soon  a  change  came  over 

The  spirit  of  my  dream  ; 
My  sun  eclipse  did  suffer, 

And  died  on  her  own  beam. 
I  watched  my  hopes  all  drowning, 

I  dropped  a  briny  tear ; 
No  wonder  that  the  sea  is  salt, 

If  sad  youths  weep  so  near. 

Of  glory  still  voracious, 

I  turned  my  steps  to  land  ; 
And  fleeter  than  the  camel, 

I  bounded  o'er  the  sand. 
With  loins  golden-girdled 

CTwas  she  that  made  the  belt) 
I  staggered  in  my  second  first. 

And  at  her  dear  feet  knelt 

What  was  such  paltry  triumph, 

To  that  transcendant  joy  ; 
When  with  my  scull  all  broken, 

I  passed  the  blushing  boy. 
I  saw  her  blue  eyes  glisten, 

I  knew  that  I  had  won 
More  than  my  whole,  although  I'd  lost, 

Ten  pounds  and  half  a  stone. 
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OC/R    WOUNDED    VOLUNTEERS. 

Lit  nobody  think  from  the  above  heading  that  we  are  de- 
scribing any  casualties  that  miy  have  resulted  from  Monday's 
Revieir ;  we  write  this  while  that  Review  is  in  the  womb  of  the 
great  To  82.  It  is  to  the  wounded  feelings,  to  the  crippled 
resources,  and  to  the  mutilated  prospects  of  our  Volunteers,  that 
we  refer. 

The  history  of  the  Volunteer  movement  in  England  is  a  very 
curious  one.  We  suppose  that  even  in  this,  the  great  empire  of 
Humbug  and  Pretence,  there  never  has  been  any  body  of  men 
so  bespattered  with  fulsoms  praise,  so  deluged  with  flattery,  so 
smothered  with  compliments,  and  all  to  so  little  practical  advan- 
tage, as  the  Volunteers.  As  for  the  real  and  useful  aid  which 
they  have  received  from  either  the  Government  or  the  public, 
it  has  been  very  little  indeed  ;  and  now  that  a  Government  is 
in  power,  whose  liberal  ideas  of  economy  are  carried  into  effect 
by  robbing  everybody  in  their  employ  of  a  penny  who  has  only 
got  twopence-half-penny,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  capita- 
tion grants  small  enough  before,  will  soon  disappear  altogether. 
We  venture  to  say  that  it  is  much  easier  to  raise  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  by  public  subscription  towards  the  erection  of  some 
idiotic  caricature  in  murble  of  Albert  the  Good,  or  some  other 
unfortunate  individual  whom  we  have  abused  whikt  alive,  but 
when  dead  have  agreed  to  persecute  with  panegyrics,  than  to 
scrape  together  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  support  of  any 
regiment  of  Volunteers.  Of  course  we  will  not  for  one  moment 
dispute  that  the  statue  is  the  more  useful  and  more  ornamental 
thing  of  the  two,  but  still  we  do  not  know  what  the  Volunteers 
have  done  that  they  should  be  lauded  up  to  the  skies  in  words, 
which  cost  nothing,  but  when  they  appeal  for  hard  cash  to  their 
enthusiastic  encomiasts,  should  be  met  with  the  chilled  shot 
of  refusal. 

Have  the  Volunteers  failed  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  established?  We  say,  certainly  not  If  they  were 
intendedsolely  to  repulse  an  apprehended  invasion,  the  appre- 
hension having  proved  a  vain  one,  they  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  usefulness,  or  the  reverse.  Some  persons 
may  think  that,  as  the  probability  of  an  invasion  of  England  is 
further  off*  than  ever,  therefore,  the  Voluateers  are  of  no 
use  at  all.  But  these  persons  belong  to  that  class,  unfortu- 
nately a  very  large  one,  which  never  can  see  the  use  or  advan- 
tage of  any  precautionary  measures.  These  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  are  always  sorry  that  they  have  not  insured  their  house, 
after  it  has  been  burnt  down;  who  spend  a  hundred  pounds 
readily  enough  in  doctor's  bills  for  one  of  their  children  whose 
health,  and,  too  often,  life  might  have  been  saved  by  the  pre- 


cautionary expenditure  of  a  hundred  shillings.  These  people 
are  frantic  with  rage  at  the  notion  of  building  fortifications,  and 
ships,  or  of  organizing  troops,  till  war  has  begun,  and  then  they 
are  for  lavishing  millions  when  hundreds  would  have  sufficed 
two  years  ago.  Nothing  equals  the  extravagance  of  these 
economists  except  their  niggardliness  ;  the  triumphant  air  in 
which  they  point  to  the  sixpence  struck  off*  the  Estimates  in 
answer  to  their  persistent  clamour,  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
impetuous  fury  with  which  they  add  thousands  to  them,  when  the 
danger,  not  so  much  unforeseen  as  unprepared  for,  really  arrives. 
As  part  of  the  wise  policy  of  precaution,  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment has  certainly  succeeded.  The  different  corps  have  proved, 
year  after  year,  that  they  are  well  trained,  capable  of  bearing 
fatigue,  and  of  submitting  to  camp  discipline  ;  that  they  can 
move  rapidly,  and  answer  readily  to  the  word  of  command ;  in 
fact,  that  they  are  fit  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  troops  as 
a  home  garrison  in  the  event  of  war,  or  any  other  cause,  neces- 
sitating the  despatch  of  all  our  troops  on  some  foreign  service. 
This  is  what  Volunteers  are  intended  for ;  nor  can  we  see 
why  they  fhould  not  be  employed  in  the  quelling  of  any  civil 
tumult,  as  they  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  elements  which 
constitute  them,  be  much  less  inimical  to  a  mob  than  the 
regular  forces  ;  and  their  very  presence  would  be  a  declaration 
of  all  the  respecuble  classes  in  favour  of  law  and  order. 

What  then  is'the  reason  that  our  Volunteer  Force  threatens 
to  fall  into  decay  if  not  to  collapse  altogether  ?  It  is  not 
because  the  enthusiasm  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  its 
creation,  has  subsided ;  for  there  is  quite  enough  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  favour  of  its  existence  to  give  it  viulity.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  military  authorities,  who  have 
never  taken  any  hearty  interest  in  its  equipment,  and  in  its  proper 
organization.  Parliament  too  is  much  to  blame  for  the  cold- 
ness which  its  members  have  always  evinced  on  the  subject  As  it 
is,  the  Volunteer  Corps  have  been  nearly  entirely  supported  by 
the  men  themselves,  and  by  the  liberality  of  private  individuals  ; 
there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  spare 
time,  labour,  or  expense  ;  but  being  essentially  derived  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  however  ready  the  will  may  be,  the  means, 
in  the  cases  of  many  excellent  regiments,  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  unless  they  get  some  aid  from  the  State,  all  the  labour  and 
money  already  spent  will  have  been  spent  in  vain. 

The  Volunteers  are  badly  officered,  badly  equipped,  and  badly 
organized  ;  whatever  aid  they  have  received  from  the  Treasury 
has  always  been  grudgingly  given,  and  unless  the  Government 
and  Parliament  are  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Volunteers  in  a 
more  liberal  spirit,  we  doubt  very  much  if  private  enterprise 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  burden. 
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MILllARY  REFORM. 


That  the  privilege  of  self-government  shotild  entail  the  duty 
of  self-defence  in  our  colonies — now  that  the  dogma  has  been 
so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  his  lucid  statement  on 
presenting  the  army  estimates  to  the  House  of  Commons — will, 
we  feel  assured,  be  henceforth  an  accepted  truism ;  and  the 
extraordinary  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  principle  which 
has  been  supplied  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  latest  intel- 
ligence from  New  Zealand  is  most  gratifying.  There  the 
colonists,  after  a  temporary  reverse  on  first  starting  on  their 
new  career  of  self-defence,  have  thoroughly  vindicated  their 
superiority  over  their  savage  foes,  and  have  dealt  a  blow  ag^nst 
the  Maori  power  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  bear  fruits  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Accepting  then,  as  all  unprejudiced  persons  must  henceforth 
accept,  the  principle  of  leaving  the  Colonies  to  their  own  military 
resources  without  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  British  troops, 
let  us  consider  how  this  affects  the  organization  of  the  Impenal 
forces.  Manifestly  in  many  ways.  It  bears  closely  upon  the 
questions  of  enlistments  for  short  periods,  of  re-engagements 
after  twelve  years'  service,  of  shorter  periods  of  service  abroad, 
of  the  formation  of  adequate  reserves  for  the  defence  of  this 
country  in  time  of  emergency,  of  the  diminution  of  our  forces, 
and  of  the  reduction  of  excessive  stores  of  weapons  and  warlike 
materials. 

In  no  other  army  in  Europe  is  the  period  of  military  service 
anything  approaching  to  our  period  of  what  we  call  ^  limited  ' 
service.  The  shortest  period  for  which  a  man  can  enlist  into 
the  British  army  is  twelve  years.  And  this  period  is  rendered, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  necessary  by  the  long  period  of  service 
required  of  our  soldiers  when  sent  to  such  far  distant  stations  as 
India,  China,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  If,  then,  we  are  able 
to  reduce  largely  the  forces  in  the  distant  colonies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zezdand,  and  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  now 
existing  of  reaching  India  and  China  by  the  Overland  route,  the 
period  of  service  at  those  stations  may  be  gpreatly  shortened,  and 
the  necessity  for  engaging  men  to  serve  twelve  years  would 
cease.  We  might  then  g^  back  to  ten  years,  which  was  formerly 
the  period  for  which  recruits  enlisted,  and  these  ten  years  might 
be  apportioned  into  one  year  for  training  and  drillii^^,  six  years 
for  service  abroad,  and  three  years  for  service  at  home. 

Re-engagements  also  would  be  rendered  no  longer  necessary, 
as  the  main  excuse  for  this  wretchedly  bad  system  is  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  men  to  complete  thdr  long  periods  of  foreign 
service.  Under  the  system  of  short  enlistments,  and  no  re- 
engagements,  thousands  of  men,  fully  trained  in  the  use  of  arms, 
would  be  sent  back  annually  into  the  ranks  of  civil  life,  and 
would  in  effect  form  a  vast  body  of  reserved  men,  whom  the 
offer  of  a  bounty  in  time  of  emergency  would  bring  in  large 
numbers  into  th^  ranks  of  the  army. 

Thus  every  one  of  the  important  questions  of  short  service, 
no  re-engagements,  shorter  periods  of  service  abroad,  and 
adequate  reserves  at  home,  all  depend  directly  on  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  our  colonial  garrisons. 

So  do  also  the  other  two  questions  which  we  have  enumerated, 
viz.,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Army,  and  the  reduction  of 
excessive  stores.  For  the  whole  force  of  our  Army  as  main- 
tained for  years  past  has  barely  sufficed  to  give  regiments  a 
term  of  service  beyond  five  or  six  years  at  home  before  their 
turn  comes  to  go  again  abroad.  The  number  of  battaHons  at 
home  has  selcwm  equalled  one  half  of  the  number  of  batta- 
lions abroad ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  forces  at  home  have 
been  kept  up  merely  as  reliefs  to  the  forces  abroad,  and  men 
have  only  had  five  years  at  home  for  every  ten  years  abroad  ; 
consequently,  any  reduction  of  forces  has  been  impossible,  so 
long  as  the  colonies  were  allowed  to  call  for  so  many  battalions 
of  Imperial  troops.  But  a  revision  of  that  policy  will  enable 
the  Government  to  make  large  reductions  in  the  total  amount 
of  our  forces,  as  well  as  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  warlike 
stores  which  have  been  kept  up  at  such  vast  expense  at  home, 
and  with  which  the  arsenals  and  store-houses  abroad  are  lite- 
rally choked  up.  To  draw  in  these  stores  from  distant  foreign 
stations,  and  to  keep  only  in  reserve  at  home  such  stores  as  are 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  trusting — as  well  we  may — to  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  to  supply  our  wants 
should  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  war, — ^this  course  will  be 
attended  with  a  saving  of  expense  that  will  render  Mr.  Card- 


well's  administration,  at  the  War  Office  remarkable  indeed,  as 
offering  the  solution  of  the  long-vexed  question  of  How  to 
diminish  materially  the  cost  of  the  Army  while  still  maintain- 
ing its  fiill  efficiency. 


BRIERLEY  HILL,  MARCH  iZ6^, 

Round  the  pit-mouth  waiting 

Waiting  but  to  hear 

Fathers,  brothers,  cousins 

Ne'er  will  re-appear  ; 

What  can  be  the  torture 

Of  those  around  the  wheel 

To  the  lingering  agony 

The  buried  miners  feel  ? 

Is  religion  darker 

In  the  working  lands. 

Where  beyond  the  lieht  of  day 

Toil  the  willing  hands  ? 

Doomed  for  days  to  linger, 

Starved  in  want  and  pam 

Did  they  curse  their  wretched  life. 

Take  God's  name  in  vain  f 

When  the  darkness  that  is  felt 

Brought  them  nearer  death 

What  did  ignorance  suggest 

To  their  latest  breath  ? 

"  May  Heaven  protect  our  widows  ! 

God  make  their  future  bright ! 

If  all  is  daric  around  us 

In  Heaven  there  is  light" 


A  DARK  HINT. 


The  Christy's  Minstrels  are  still  flooding  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  with  their  claims  to  originadity,  only 
genuineness  and  so  on,  and  as  at  the  present  moment,  there 
are  two  companies  performing  in  London,  one  at  St  James's 
Hall,  and  the  other  at  St  George's  Hall^  the  battle  wages  more 
furiously  than  ever. 

In  these  days  of  coaKtion  it  is  strange  that  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  the  rival  proprietors  diat  they  might  both  agree  to 
give  up  advertising  each  other  down,  and  that  they  might  fairly 
rely  on  the  excellence  of  their  programme  to  ensure  public  sup- 
port Nigger  minstrelsy  has  now  an  audience  of  its  own  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  warrant  the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  com- 
panies in  London,  so  the  proprietors  might  enter  into  a  contract 
of  mutual  forbearance  without  running  any  risk.  At  all  events, 
by  this  time  the  public  know  as  much  about  the  originality, 
genuineness,  and  royalty  of  Christy  Minstrels  as  they  care  to 
know,  and  ^e  constant  battle  of  lie-giving  in  the  newspapers 
is  not  only  unbecoming,  but  unnecessarily  extravagant 


YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE. 


The  harbour  dues  at  Ramsgate  are  to  be  reduced,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  a  deputation  has  waited  on  the  Pnesident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  looked  into. 

The  ''matter  to  be  looked  into"  appears  to  be  dmply  this  : 
that  the  char^^  on  vessels  making  use  of  Ramsgate  Harbour 
are  so  exorbitantly  excessive,  that  the  light  from  the  Pierhead 
has  become  a  terror  to  needy  mariners.  It  seems  that  during  a 
single  gale  in  February  last,  fourteen  ships  were  wrecked  within 
ten  miles  of  the  port,  because  the  ship  masters  did  not  dare  to 
put  the  owners  to  the  expense  of  taking  shelter.  Not  only  is 
this  "the  matter"  now,  but  it  has  actually  been  "the  matter" 
for  years,  and  scores  of  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in 
order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  percentage  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  the  worics.  No  wonder  that  the 
Ramsgate  life-boat  does  (literally)  a  roaring  business  when  eadi 
little  coasting  vessel  driven  towards  that  lively  watering-place, 
has  to  run  on  the  rocfct  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  because  tt 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  brass  band  which  plays  on 
the  pier. 
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SIANZAS  fOR  STONBS: 

Biinf^  a  CoUiction  of 
POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Working  Will. 


I. 


Now  don't  sheer  off.     I  mean  no  harm 

So  bid  yottr  fean  be  still 
I'm  not  your  platform  ^  workinff  man," 

I'm  only  Working  Will 
Nor  come  I  of  your  model  stock, — 

That  sort,  you  understand, 
Whom,  with  a  deal  of  patronage, 

"  Good  "  people  take  in  hand. 


I  don't  object  to  swells  and  such  ; 

I've  sung  God  save  the  Queen ; 
I've  never  stood  upon  my  rights, — 

Whatever  that  ma^  mean. 
When  Hyde  Park  railings  came  to  grief 

I  didn't  join  the  mob. 
Although,  as  flar  as  railings  go, 

I  calied  it  a  good  job. 


I've  never  marched  straight  down  Pall  Mall 

Before  admiring  throngs,— 
Worn  coloured  paper  in  my  hat 

To  indicate  my  wrongs. 
I've  never  made  a  patriot's  speech 

On  top  of  Primrose  Hill ; 
And  yet  against  the  world,  I  think, 

Tve  got  a  tidy  bill 


I  live  in  London.    There's  a  treat ! 

You  say.    But  listen  where : 
Now  mind  vou,  I  don't  mean  I  ought 

To  date  from  Belgrave  Square. 
I  only  want  enough  of  light 

And  breathing  room,  tnat's  all ! 
You'd  stare,  I  tmnk,  if  we  changed  cards, 

And  you  paid  me  a  call 


Walk  up  that  alley— to  the  right ; 

Now  down  that  filthy  lane, — 
The  second,  yes,— but  mind  your  foot. 

You  didn  t  see  the  drain. 
Now,  number  five — ^the  dirty  house 

That's  ffot  the  broken  door  ; 
Now  genuy  up  the  rotten  stairs, 

That's  righ^ — the  second  floor. 


Two  rooms,  one  looking  on  the  front, — 

Bricks,  windows,  soot,  and  grime ; 
The  other  on  the  back, — a  court 

Neglected  now — some  time ! 
Look  out,  you  see  yon  pump  below. 

Half  tumbling  in  that  sink  f 
Yon  do?    Well,  that's  our  water !    Ycs,- 

The  water  that  we  drink ! 


When  smnmer  comes,  you  wonder  how 

The  fever  keeps  away  ? 
Why,  that's  what  it  don't  do  ;^down  here 

We  have  a  death  a  day  ! 
And  if  a  plague  comes  sweeping  past, 

God  help  us  all,  say  I. 
If  you,  who  force  us  to  such  holes, 

Don't  loll  us— well,  you  try. 


8. 
And  here's  the  pith  of  my  complaint ; 

I'm  sick  of  all  the  row 
About  one's  rights  and  wrongs,  and  such- 

Theyre  not  what  we  want  now  ! 
Clean  water,  air,  a  place  where  one 

Can  live,  and  leave  one's  wife 
To  rear  one's  children  up'to  lead 

A  decent  moral  life. 


Ah  !  you  may  talk  of  clubs  and  tea, 

Of  Sunday,— five  days'  work, 
And  all  the  rest  of  it ;  you  know, 

The  real  want  you  shirk. 
You  wonder  at  our  wretched  state, 

Our  drink, — and  must,  until 
You  lend  a  hand  to  give  a  home 

To  weary  Working  Will ! 


QUEER  FELLOWS. 


What  has  come  to  the  Society  of  Arts  7  It  has  issued  a 
circular  to  half  the  Red  Book,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— 

"  Thinking  it  probable  that  you  would  be  willing  to  have  your 
name  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  actively  promoted  the  inte- 
rests of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  I  venture  to  invite 
you  to  join  it.  Should  you  be  willing  to  do  so,  I  shall  have 
pleasure  in  getting  you  proposed  for  election  as  a  member,  on 
hearing  from  you  to  that  enect.  I  may  add  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  two  guineas  annually,  and  there  is  no  entrance  fee." 

Can  it  be  that  the  Society,  which  for  more  than  a  century, 
has  promoted  the  interests  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, is  now  desirous  of  increasing  its  influence  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers  ?  or  is  it  that  this  highly  respectable  Association  is 
in  want  of  money  ?  In  charity  let  us  hope  that  the  latter  posi- 
tion may  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  for  it  gives  the  Council 
the  better  excuse  for  flinging  away  the  prestige  of  an  Institution 
which,  until  now,  has  commanded  the  public  respect. 


THE  WARLOCK  AND  THE  WARDEN. 


Thb  Chair  of  Chymistry  at  Edinburgh  which  has  just  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair.  M.P.,  must  be  an  easy  chair  if 
it  is  our  old  friend  Professor  Anderson  who  is  putting  himself 
up  for  it.  We  will  not  stop  to  listen  to  the  ridiculous  suggestion 
of  a  fHend  that  there  may  be  another  Professor  Anderson.  The 
Tomahawk  knows  but  one,  and  he  certainly  would  be  as 
capable  of  filling  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  as  he  is  of  carrying  out 
the  assumption  of  a  Northern  Wizard. 

We  can  fancy  the  delight  of  the  Edinburgh  students  at  hear- 
ing that  the  course  of  lectures  would  comprise  : 

I.— The  Bottle  and  its  Inexhaustibility  with  ExperimenU  on 

the  Properties  of  Alcohol  in  connection  with  Essential 

Oils. 
2.— On  the  Application    of  the   Syphon    to    the    Witch's 

Cauldron — Precipitates  and  Double-bottoms. 
3.— iCther  and  its  Elevating  Powers.  The  Hinge  and  Socket 

as  applicable  to  JEt'idl  Suspension. 
4.— The  use  of  the  Globes  and  Gold  Fish.     The  Prehensile 

Attributes  of  Caoutchouc. 
5. — Evaporation  of  Minute  Objects.    Exercise  of  Feminine 

Memory  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Miss  Anderson.  How  to 

take  a  Double-sight 
6.— The  Philosopher's  Stone  and  Coining  of  Gold,  or,  the 

Palmy  days  of  Palming. 

Occasionally,  the  seven  Misses  Anderson  could  assist  the 
chair  in  its  arduous  tasks,  and  the  Professor  would  no  doubt 
always  appear  in  full  Highland  garb — but  why  piu-sue  the 
idea — we  know  there  must  be  another  Anderson  somewhere  in 
Scotland. 
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TBB     WBBK. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  had  an  attack  of  influenza. 
His  friends  say  it  all  comes  of  the  *'  East*'  wind. 


Thb  culpable  opposition  of  this  country  to  the  Suez  Canal 
Scheme  has  at  length  received  its  due  reward.  The  ''  bitter 
lakes "  are  now  filled,  and  the  French,  it  is  said,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hand  us  as  many  cupfuls  as  we  can  drain. 


Sir  Roundell  Palmer  might  have  quoted,  with  great 
propriety,  the  well-known  line  in  Othello's  address  to  the 
Senate  :— 

**  I  will  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver  ;*' 
For  his  honest,  straightforward  speech  did  him  infinite  honour. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  great  lawyer  who  should  have  been 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  we  can  at  least  bear  testimony  to  the  un- 
spotted integrity  of  his  character,  and  contribute  our  mite  of 
praise  towards  the  recognition  of  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man 
who  can  find  another  food  for  his  ambition  than  "  Loaves  and 
Fishes." 

The  notorious  Murphy  has  again  been  exciting  riots  and 
bloodshed  in  the  North.  It  does  seem  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  the  so-called  lectures  of  this  man  cannot  be  stopped  by  the 
law.  As  surely  as  a  lighted  match  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder will  cause  an  explosion,  so  surely  will  this  ~  apostle's 
harangues  inflame  the  sensitive  natures  of  the  Irish.  Were  any 
great  religious  or  moral  principle  advanced  by  the  fellow,  we 
might  wish  his  tongue  unfettered ;  but  as  his  only  eloquence  is 
abuse,  and  his  only  arguments  are  lies,  the  Government  might 
advantageously  try  the  experiment  on  the  boasted  common 
sense  of  Englishmen,  of  forcibly  suppressing  a  noxious  creature 
whom  neither  prosecution  nor  persecution  could  elevate  into  a 
hero. 


How  TO  Extract  the  "Root"  of  a  Leicester 
"  Square." — Put  it  into  Parliamentary  form,  divide  by  a  House 
of  Commons,  and  carry  away  as  much  as  you  possibly  can. 


LEGISLATIVE  ADULTERATION. 


A  WORTHLESS  wine,  of  vintage  most  debased, 
Is  cooked  and  loaded  to  the  British  taste  ; 
An  alien  spirit,  as  we  seem  to  think. 
Alone  can  add  improvement  to  our  drink  ; 
It  suits  our  climate — whether  right  or  wrong, 
We  know  our  palates — and  we  like  it  strong. 
So  use  is  second  nature  :  but  he  seems 
To  push  this  craving  to  absurd  extremes, 
Who'd  say  our  criminals  (as  a  certain  man  did,) 
Can  never  be  improved  until  they're  hrand(i)ed! 


GINGER-BREAD  ^ESTHETICS. 


There  has  been  rather  a  sharp  animated  discussion  in  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary  on  the  merits  of  the  *'  Albert  Me- 
morial ^  in  Hyde  Park.  Somebody  signing  himself  "  Severus  " 
says  it  will  get  dirty  and  offend  the  eye  in  a  few  months.  **  An 
Admirer  of  Gilbert  Scott "  suggests  periodical  pumpings  with 
a  fire-engine.  Surely  enough  cold  water  has  been  already 
thrown  upon  the  undertaking  by  the  public ! 


«  COURT''  CIRCULAR  TOURS. 


Royal  progresses  have  become  the  fashion  of  late  years.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  an  event  in  history  if  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood— however  remotely  connected  with  the  reigning 
Sovereign  he  might  be — went  on  his  travels  ;  but  now  this  is 
all  changed,  and  not  only  Princelings  but  Heirs  Apparent  by 
the  dozen,  and  even  Monarchs  themselves,  pack  up  Uieir  carpet 
bags  and  start  away  by  the  night  mail  to  Dover,  en  route  for 
anywhere,  without  attracting  the  smallest  attention.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Prince  of  Wales's  trip  to  Egypt  has  been  exciting 
some  notice  lately,^  it  may  be  interesting  to  a  certain  dass  of 
the  public  to  learn  the  arrangements  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  for  their  winter  trips  for  the  next  three  years, 
to  obtain  which  exclusive  information  we  have  drawn  upon  our 
special  reporter  atuched  to  the  Royal  Household. 

1869. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.— His  Royal  Highness  will  proceed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  early  in  October,  and  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  following  February. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.— The  Duke  will  visit  Nice. 

Prince  Christlan.— His  Royal  Highness  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  proceedmg  vid  Ramsgate,  Broad- 
.    stairs,  and  Margate,  to  Heme  Bay. 

1870. 
The  Prince  of  Wales.— His  Royal   Highness"  will  'spend 

the  winter  in  Iceland,  and  will  return  home^by  the 

North- West  Passage  in  the  spring. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.— His  Royal  Highness  will  spend 

some  months  at  Monaco. 
Prince  Christian.— The  Prince  will  take  a  furnished  villa 

at  South  End  for  the  off-season. 

1871. 

The^Prince^of  Wales.— ThelPrince'and.Princess'will  make 
a  tour  of  the  world,  resting  at  Peldn,  Calcutta,  Monte 
Video,  Sydney,  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Timbuctoo,  and 
San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,'  the  Lord  Cluef  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Costa. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.— The  Duke  will  again  visit 
Monaco,  and  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Vienna. 

Prince  Christian.— The  Prince  will  visit  Gravesend  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  should  the  cheap  return  tickets 
still  be  available. 

Should  any  modifications  occur  in  the  above  arrangements 
the  public  shall  be  duly  apprised  thereof. 
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TffB  AMATEURS!    TBB  AMATEURS!! 

By  AK  bx-Amatbur  of  Twro  Fbbt. 

Study  III.— Adolphus  Noodlb,  thb  Amatbur  Actor. 

The  Audience  Described. 

Most  amiable  of  Readers,  when  I  laid  down  my  pen  last  week, 
you  may  possibly  remember  that  I  had  described  Lady  Carboro's 
theatricals  up  to  a  certain  point— at  that  point  I  stopped.  I 
had  introduced  you  at  the  rehearsals,  and  had  given  you  some 
sort  of  notion  of  the  caste  of  TJu  Lady  of  Lyons^  and  I  paused 
at  the  moment  that  the  prompter  had  rung  his  bell  as  a  signal 
for  the  immediate  ascension  of  the  curtain.  With  your  kind 
permission  I  will  resume  the  thread  of  my  story  at  that  moment 
Suppose  that  the  drop  scene  has  risen  unsteadily  and  slowly,  and 
that  we  have  the  audience  before  us.  It  is  only  respectful  to 
introduce  you  to  the  goodly  company  we  find  facing  us.  As  I 
always  am  delighted  to  be  polite,  I  take  the  pleasant  duty  upon 
me  with  feelings  of  great  joy  and  gratitude. 

Thb  Audibncb. 

Front  Row. — Rather  to  the  right,  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Ditchwater,  with  a  very  yellow  skin  and  a  very  magnificent 
necklace  of  brilliants.  Her  ladyship  has  eyes  which  seem  tired 
to  death  of  waiting  for  the  grave  to  close  them,  and  a  mouth 
which  seems  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  score  of  wrinkles. 
Her  neck  is  stringy  and  shrivelled.  She  is  far  too  bored  to 
smile,  and  infinitely  too  well  bred  to  cry  ;  so  she  quietly  drops 
asleep,  occasionally  waking  up  with  a  start  of  surprise  on  her 
face,  which  suggests  the  thought  to  the  Ex-Amateur  that  her 
ladyship  seems  astonished  to  find  herself  at  Lady  Carboro's 
theatricals,  and  not  in  her  coffin !  Not  very  far  from  the 
Dowager  is  La  Contesse  de  La  Tour  Calais,  grinning  with  her 
false  teeth,  and  shaking  her  palsied  head,  with  its  burden  of 
corpse-robbed  hair.  The  old  Frenchwoman  is  a  mass  of  rouge, 
affectation,  and  satin.    She  shakes. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  Contesse  is  Lord  Shillelagh,  the 
well-known  Irish  peer.  A  popular  man  is  the  lord,  especially 
with  the  ladies,  and  a  great  contrast  to  Viscount  Barebones,  his 
neighbour.  The  noble  (or  to  be  correct,  ignoble)  viscount  is  a 
miserable  old  creature,  composed  chiefiy  of  padding,  simpers, 
and  asthma.  In  spite  of  his  infirmities,  his  lordship  is 
"  wicked,"  and  knows  many  a  story  calculated  to  bring  a  blush 
into  the  cheek  of  an  honest,  pure-minded  Englishman.  The 
viscount  is  a  very  horrible  spectacle.  His  aged  cheeks  are 
rouged,  and  his  laugh  is  champagne-born  and  hollow.  How 
terribly  bored  his  bones  must  be  of  their  old-fashioned  covering ! 
He  sits  like  a  very  wicked  and  very  aged  child,  waiting  to  be 
hushed  to  by-bye  by  the  undertaker.  Round  about  him  are  a 
number  of  pretty  little  children,  the  '^  infants  of  the  house  ^ — 
the  little  brothers  of  Lady  Florence.  The  group  contains  a 
stron|^  contrast— second  childhood,  tired  of  its  sins  and  bored 
with  Its  vices  ;  and  first  childhood,  waiting  on  the  threshold  of 
fashionable  life,  ready  for  dissipation  and  thirsting  for  folly — 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega—the  worn-out  Satyr  and  the  budding 
Bacchanalian. 

Second  Row.— First  we  discover  little  Trefousis,  of  the  War 
Office,  hard  at  work  with  his  eye-glass.  He  is  a  sparkling  young 
gentleman,  and  is  wretchedly  paid  by  the  Government  He 
draws  annually  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (gold),  when 
his  real  value  is  at  least  two  hundred  pounds — of  potatoes.  Of 
course  he  is  seated  near  the  Peacock  girls,  the  fiirts  of  the 
Season,  and  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  uncle,  old  Sir 
Silas  Snuffbox,  who  has  come  to  the  play  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  a  sermon  and  a  grievance.  The  venerable  gentleman 
seems  to  be  in  no  pleasant  humour  as  he  glances  towards  his 
scapegrace  nephew.  Near  Sir  Silas  are  one  or  two  dowagers, 
who  are  evidently  bored  to  death.  They  chaperone  some  pretty 
young  ladies,  with  very  long  necks  and  shoulders,  and  very  low 
"bodies/  A  few  amiable  nobodies— pray  don't  let  me  be 
suspected  of  a  pun  —compose  the  rest  of  this  row. 

Rows  3,  4,  5,  AND  6.— Nothing  very  particular.  Plenty  of 
Dundreary  insipidity,  with  a  little  "  Girl  of  the  Period."  Here 
and  there  an  ancient  buck,  all  skin  and  padding.  A  good  d^ 
of  white  waistcoat,  a  lot  of^stephanotis,  and  a  scarcity  of  brain. 
Low  necked  dresses  in  abundance. 

Rows  7,  8,  9,  AND  10. — Very  much  like  rows  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
The  same  kind  of  people— inane  young  men  and  foolish  young 
women.    A  few  dowagers  playing  propriety. 


Rows  II,  12, 13, 14,  15,  AND  16.— Very  naturally  a  soopQon 
of  Paterfamilias  in  corners.  Over  there,  for  instance,  you  see 
an  old  gentleman  with  a  very  bald  head,  fringed  with  a  littie 
iron-grey  hair.  His  coat,  his  expansive  white  waistcoat,  his 
very  gloves  one  and  all  proclaim  him  to  be  a  man  of  substance,  a 
patriot  with  a  stake  in  the  country.  As  he  looks  round  with 
proud  distrust  you  discover  in  a  moment  that  he  is  a  Member 
of  Parliament  It  would  not  in  the  least  surprise  you  to  see  him 
suddeiUy  jump  uo  "  in  his  place"  to  put  a  tew  questions  to  his 
noble  hostess.  If  he  asked  her  ladyship  for  a  return  of  the 
price  per  jrard  of  the  drawing-room  carpet,  or  called  upon  her 
to  say  whether  a  dual  eovernment  existed  in  the  servants'  hall, 
you  would  not  be  at  all  astonished — it  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  is 
constantly  doing  in  the  ^  House  "  to  the  immense  delight  of  the 
Ministers  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  and  to  the  great  furtherance 
of  the  public  business.  Our  friend  looks  round  with  proud  dis- 
trust until  he  catches  the  eye  of  his  wife  ;  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  he  quickly  subsides. 

Row  17  AND  Last. — The  very  cream  of  Brompton  and  the 
very  fiower  of  Bayswater.  Here  we  find  people  that  Lady 
Carboro  is  **  t^ing  up."  They  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
theatricals,  but  are  kept  well  in  the  background.  But  what 
matter's  that  ?  Have  tney  not  their  cards  of  invitation  at  home, 
and  cannot  they  make  a  fair  show  by  placing  them  on  the  very 
top  of  the  heap  in  the  basket  kept  for  preserving  the  pasteboards 
of  visitors  ?  To  be  sure  they  can ;  so  they  may  rest  and  be 
happy  in  spite  of  their  bad  position.  It  is  quite  true  that  they 
can  see  litUe  of  the  theatricals,  and  can  hear  less  ;  but,  between 
you  and  me,  I  think  thejr  are  to  be  c6ngratulated. 

In  the  distance,  leanmg  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  are  a 
number  of  inane  young  men,  trying  not  to  look  bored.  This 
attempt  is  not  very  successful  And  now  that  I  have  introduced 
the  noble  reader  to  the  distinguished  audience,  I  beg  to  proceed 
with  my  stor^. 

The  first  piece  that  was  performed  on  this  eventful  evening 
was  one  known  technically  as  a  ^'character  play" — that  is  to 
say  one  that  requires  the  dresses  of  a  past  age.  I  have  quite 
forgotten  the  plot,  but  I  remember  distinctly  tluit  Charley  Rosely 
was  included  in  the  cast  It  miy  be  as  well  perhaps  to  give 
some  of  the  performance  in  a  dramatic  form  :— 

Sc  ENE.— T'i*^  statue  of  the  Theatre  Royal^  Lady  Carbords.  Inte- 
rior of  a  small  but  magnificetU  palace^  intended  to  represent 
some  bachelor^s  lodf[ings  in  the  last  century.  Enter  Roskly 
hurriedly  and  nervously,     Well-bred  applause, 

Rosely  {jrettingoffwell^  having  read  his  book  ^^hard**  to  the 
very  last  moment).^This  will  do.  It  seems  indeed  a  safe  har- 
bour of  refuge.  It  was  a  lucky  thought  to  run  in  here.  {Ife 
stops  short  and  becomes  painjully  conscious  of  the  Presence  oj  the 
Peacock  girls.)  Ya'as !  It  was  a  lucky  thought  to  run  in  here. 
{Becomes painfully  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his  white  silk 
stockings  and  blue  breeches,)  Ya'as  !  It  was  a  lucky  thought ! 
{Sees  the  Peacock  girls  looking  at  his  sword  through  their  ^era 
glasses.  He  prays  that  it  may  not  have  got  between  his  legs,) 
Ya'asI    {Very full  stop.     Well-bred  applause.) 

Prompter  {from  the  wing^^-The  question  is  how  am  I  to 
escape  the  Governor. 

Rosely  {grinning  sweetly  on  the  Prompter.) — Eh  ! 

Prompter  {repeating  in  a  loud  voice.)— The  question  is  how 
am  I  to  escape  the  Governor  7 

Rosely.— To  be  sure !  {Ife  smiles  his  thanks  to  the  Promp- 
ter,) Ah  !  The  question  is  how  am  I  to  escape  the  Governor  ? 
He  is,  I  know,  on  good  terms  with  the  Queen. 

Prompter  {testily). — ^A  privy  councillor  to  the  King. 

Rosely. — To  be  sure  !  {//e  smiles  his  thanks).  He  is,  I 
know,  a  privy  councillor  of  the  King,  and — and — ^and — {sud- 
denly skipping  six  pages  of  the  book  by  mistake — with  confi- 
dence), i  should  not  bt  surprised  if  I  saw  her  again  at  Green- 
wich. 

{Enter  suddenly  A  Gentleman  who  has  been  standing  at 
the  wing  waiting  for  his  cue,  which  happens  to  be  Green- 
wich,) 

Gentleman  {savajgely). — So  it  was  you  who  escorted  my 
wife !  Why,  sir,  I  will  thrash  you  into  atoms,  and  crush  ydu 
into  mincemeat ! 

Rosely  {smiling  with  sweet  surprise).— -lEM  !  Surely  some- 
thing wrong  I    ( Well-bred  applause.) 

Gentleman  {glancing  round  the  stage,  and  surprised  at 
finding  only  Posely).— Eh  1    Beg  pardon^  m'm. 
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ROSSLY  (jWif//Zj/),— Don't  mention  it— my  fault 
Exit  very  quietly  the  OKNTLEMAN.     Well-bred  applause. 
&C.y        &c.,        &c.|        &c.,        &c.y        &c. 

Tiie  part  played  by  Rosdy  was  very  efficiently  spoken  by  the 
prompter— it  formed  an  echo  on  the  stage  I  Adolphus  Noodle 
played  with  his  usual  ability,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  loud  with- 
out being  forcible,  and  obtrusive  without  being  good  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  was  decidedly  bad,  but  the  Handsome  Husband 
was  a  little  better,  because  it  was  shorter,  and  thus  more  easily 
borne. 

After  the  theatricals  there  was  a  supper,  and  after  the  supper 
the  carriages  were  called,  and  the  guests  retired  to  their  own 
homes. 

Thus  ended  Lady  Carboro's  private  theatricals. 

And  now,  upon  leaving  my  friend,  the  amateur  actor,  let  me 
once  more  express  my  opinion  of  his  character.  He  is  and 
ever  wilt  be  the  quintessence  of  selfishness  and  conceit 
Utterly  disregardiess  of  the  comfort  of  others,  he  makes  a  god 
of  himself,  and  calls  to  all  the  world  to  bow  down  before  him 
and  to  worship  at  his  shrine.  Professedly,  he  is  the  best  tem- 
pered fellow  in  the  kingdom ;  actually,  he  is  the  greatest  nuisance 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  selfish  man  is  not  a  pleasant  fellow 
to  know,  and  he  is  very  selfish.  A  conceited  man  is  always  to 
be  avoided,  and  he  is  very  conceited.  I  can  scarcely  write  how 
disgusted  am  I  with  amateur  actors.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  utterly  devoid  of  talent  If  they  exchanged  the  amateur 
for  the  real  stage  they  would  scarcely  secure  an  engagement  at 
minor  provincial  theatres,  even  to  play  "second  business." 
Occasionally  the  conceit  of  our  amateurs  has  grown  so  mon- 
strous that  they  have  appeared  as  professionals  on  the  London 
stage.  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  to  say  that  the  result  of  these 
attempts  has  been  in  nearly  every  instance  Dead  Failure  ! 
It  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  a  gentleman  strutting  about  the 
"  boards,"  and  mouthing  out  his  words  before  an  audience  of 
roughs  and  potboys.  It  is  a  painful  sight  to  see  your  friend 
making  a  fool  of  himself  in  a  private  drawing-room.  If  men 
will  do  these  things  they  must;  but  let  them  not  be  proud  of 
their  degradation.  Because  a  man  is  mad  enough  to  play  the 
mummer,  surely  he  need  not  drop  the  gentleman — because  he 
thinks  it  dignified  to  grin  through  a  horse-collar,  surely  he  need 
not  forget  the  usages  of  Society.  I  thought  that  I  had  disco- 
vered the  end  of  degradation  in  a  drunken,  strolling  circus 
clown,  but  the  silly,  conceited,  selfish  amateur  has  fotmd  for  me 
a  lower  depth. 


COMING  SHADOWS. 


Vis  Consili  pxpers,  &*c.,  &*c.  f 

Already  rumour  is  busy  in  regard  to  the  probable  fate  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  very  deci- 
sive majority  it  has  received  in  the  National  Assembly  of  course 
adds  an  element  of  excitement  to  the  speculation.  "  What  will 
happen  if  the  Lords  throw  it  out  ? "  Why,  a  revolution,  to  be 
sure.  However,  as  England  is  scarcely  ripe  at  present  for  that 
wholesome  but  disagreeable  catastrophe,  all  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
to  do  is  to  provide  for  a  sure  majority  among  the  peers.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  task.  There  are  three  ways  of  ensuring  suc- 
cess. 

First, — By  resorting  to  the  good  old  honest  English  method  of 
.  creating  a  lot  of  new  peerages.  These  might  be  sold  for 
;^io,ooo  a-piece  to  any  willing  snobs.  There  would  be  a 
brisk  demand,  and  the  fund  so  raised  might  be  employed 
in  bribing  the  refractory  opponents  of  the  measure.  This 
has  been  so  often  done  before  that  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  safe,  if  not  novel. 

Secondly.—^Y  another  good  old  English  method,  namely,  that 
of  dividing  some  of  the  seized  revenues  among  the  re- 
monstrants. Harry  VIII.  did  this  with  some  effect,  as  a 
good  many  of  the  present  anti-sacrilege  declaimers  must 
admit,  if  they  refer  to  their  rent-rolls.  However,  the 
Commons  would  not  stand  this — perhaps. 

7%/V///y.— By  letting  the  Peers  oppose  the  measure,  and  insert- 
ing a  clause  in  the  Bill  next  Session  to  abolish  them  at 
the  same  time.  This  might  be  undesirable,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Prsfacb. 
Ths  Period,  among  other  vices,  has  brought  with  it  a  certain 
disrespect  for  anything  and  everything  which  may  be  called 
old  fashioned.  There  are  none  of  the  pure  and  simple  cosmo- 
politans of  the  period  who  think  it  worth  the  waste  of  time  to 
mquire  into  the  intelligences  of  days  gone  by,  or  even  dip  into 
the  depths  of  past  imaginations.  How  many  one  meets  every 
day  who  think,  with  propriety,  Chaucer  and  Spenser  illiterate 
savages,  and  Shakespeare  a  prosy  nuisance!  Though,  of 
course,  we  cannot  think  of  running  counter  to  the  period  (for 
what  is,  must  be  best  in  the  best  of  worlds  possibfc),  still,  on 
mature  reflection,  we  think  that  it  is  as  well — firstly,  with  a 
view  to  appear  better  informed  than  their  neighbours ;  secondly, 
in  hopes  of  their  deriving  some  entertainment  therefrom ;  that 
contemporary  youth  should  have  some  acquaintance,  at  least, 
with  the  stories  on  which  the  once  great  and  renowned  Swan  of 
Avon  founded  his  much  over-rated  productions,  and  also  with 
the  lines  which  some  intolerable  old  bores  are  wont  to  quote 
from  time  to  time  in  the  social  world.  With  a  view  to  forward 
these  ideas  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tempt  by  a  modem  ex- 
terior, the  eye  of  the  period— boy  or  girl,  we  produce  a  tragedy, 
adapted  for  the  present  super-sensational  and  rapid  age,  from  a 
play  of  William  Shakespeare,  once  known  to  our  ancestors  as 
the  "  Immortal  Bard." 

GENERAL  OTHELLO ;  OR,  THE  WIPE  AND   THE 
WIPER. 

CHARACTERS. 

Christy  O'Thello,  General  in  the  Fenian  Army,  (i) 

Cassidy,  Lieutenant  in  the  same.  (2) 

Ensign  James.  C3) 

Desdemona,  Wije  to  the  General.  (4) 

ACT   L 
NEAR    THE   PHCENIX.  (5) 

Enter  Ensign  James,  returning  from  mess. 
Ensign  James.— There's  no  remedy— *tis  the  curse  of  the 
service ! 
Promotion  goes  by  purchase.    Shall  1  never  rise  in  rank, 
Or  must  I  wear  my  harp  (6)  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at  f    I  am  not  what  I  am  !    [Mysteriously. 
Being  full  of  supper  and  efiervescent  draughts. 
Last  week  I  started  up  the  pa-in-law 
Of  General  O'Thello.    "  Look  to  your  house !"  I  cried. 
"  Your  daughter 's  bolted  with  a  serenader." 
He  called  me  villain,  wretch — I  know  not  what — 
But  it  is  true  :  our  General  has  bolted 
With  fair  Miss  Desdemona. — He's  a  nigger,  too. 
Or  half-caste! 

Enter  General  O'Thello. 
General. — Ensign !    How  do !    I'm  out  of  court. 
The  gov*nor  had  me  up  for  running  oflf 
To  Gretna  Green ;  but  I  addressed  the  jury. 
In  my  defence,  as  potent,  grave,  and  reverend. 


(i)  Of  course  you  will  fancy  you  have  heard  this  gentleman  was  in 
the  Venetian  army ;  but,  as  Venice  has  no  army,  you  might  as  well 
make  him  a  gondolier ;  so,  as  the  name  evidently  is  of  Hibernian 
origin,  we  have  made  him  a  Fenian.  It  does  not  hurt  Shakespeare 
and  materially  improves  the  piece. 

(2)  We  are  well  aware  that  Cassio  is  the  old  reading,  but  as  Cassidy 
is  the  only  Irish  name  similar,  we  prefer  it  to  the  more  ancient  spelling 
of  the  name. 

(3)  Shakesperian  readers  may  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  in 
the  above  their  old  friend  ancient  lago.  This  is,  however,  a  correct 
translation. 

(4)  This  name  seems  quite  as  feminine  as  Arrah-na-Pogue^  or 
Cushla-Machree,  and  has  therefore  been  retained. 

(5)  Spelt  Venice  in  the  original  Incompatible  with  the  Fenian 
interest. 

(6)  It  appears  that  in  the  Fenian  army  an  ensign  wore  the  harp 
upon  his  sleeve  ;  a  lieutenant,  the  shillelagh  on  his  back,  and  the 
captain,  the  Irish  bull  on  his  collar.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
by  analogy,  that  the  same  distinctive  signs  were  used  for  the  higher 
grades,  with  the  addition  of  gold  embroidery. 
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They  heard  my  sound,  unvarnished  tale  delivered, 

About  the  Siamese^  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    My  sweet  wife 

She  swore — in  faith  'twas  strange— 'twas  pitiful. 

The  robVd  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief ! 

She  never  look'd  to  see  if  I  were  black. 

She  saw  0'Thelloe*s  visage  in  his  mind. 

The  Judge  acquitted  us,  and  outside  the  court 

I  found  your  phaeton,  ensign,  driving  up  ; 

To  which  conveyance  I  assigned  my  wife. 

And  now  I  am  leaving  for  the  Curragh !    Honest  James, 

My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee ! 

I  prithee  let  thy  groom  attend  on  her. 

\Exii  General. 

Ensign  James  {more  mysUriously  than,  ever), — 
I  am  not  whit  I  am.    Put  money  in  th/  purse. 
She  must  have  change— so  put  it  in  thy  purse. 

Space,  which  is  limited  in  these  columns,  will  prevent  us 
giving  the  entire  tra^edv,  but  we  will  complete  the  tale  and 
leave  the  enlightened  Youths  of  the  Period  to  apply  at  our 
office  for  the  elaborated  drama. 

Ensisrn  Jame«  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  ou^ht  to  be 
made  Colonel  of  Division,  and  the  General,  on  account  of  his 
swarthy  complexion,  which  he  owes  to  being  sunburnt  on  the 
moors,  somehow  stands  between  him  and  his  wishes.  A  certain 
Lieutenant  Cassidy  is  used  for  his  base  purposes,  and  after 
making  him  very  drunk,  Ensign  James  puts  a  Brussels  lace 
handkerchief  into  his  pocket  which  belonged  to  Desdemona. 
The  General  observing  his  lieutenant  mopping  his  face  with 
the  elegant  present  he  himself  had  given  to  his  wife,  cashiers 
him  on  the  spot,  promotes  James  without  referring  to  any 
authorities,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence  against  his 
wife,  bring  them  all  into  the  Divorce  Court ;  but  failing  in  get- 
ting a  verdict,  resorts  to  crime  to  assuage  his  jealousy.  The 
General  allures  Desdemona  into  the  Holyhead  mail,  hiving 
first  given  orders  to  James  to  bring  the  disgraced  Cassidy  by 
night  on  to  the  rails.  At  express  speed  OThelloe  expostulates 
with  his  wife,  and  bids  her  prepare  for  death,  as  he  does  not 
wish  to  kill  her  soul.  Oht  dear,  no!  A  climax  is  reached 
when  at  the  moment  Desdemona  hears  Cassidy*s  bones 
crunched  beneath  the  ruthless  iron,  the  General  smothers  her 
under  the  cushions  of  the  first-class  carriage  in  which  they  are 
travelling.  After  an  hour's  journeying  with  his  murdered  com- 
panion, the  General  comes  to  the  coaclusion  that  a  lace  pocket 
handkerchief  is  not  circumstantial  evidence,  and  feeling  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  sways  to  and  fro  with  such  anguish,  that 
the  whole  train  is  precipitated  over  the  Menal  Straits  into  the 
sea. 

Retribution  awaits  Ensign  James,  who  is  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  laying  foreign  bodies  on  the  rails,  and  conspiring  to 
upset  the  train. 

♦»♦  Note, — There  has  been  some  doubt  raised  by  modem 
authorities  as  to  whether  the  plot  of  this  drama  was  really  in- 
vented by  W.  Shakespeare  of  Avon,  or  taken  from  a  classic 
dramatist  of  the  name  of  Dion  Boucyclatius,  who  flourished 
sometime  After  the  Dark  Ages.  As  the  Dark  Ages  can  be  of  no 
interest  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  question.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Shakespeare  would  have  little  chance  now-a- 
days  were  the  said  Dion  present  to  manage  his  stage  direc- 
tions for  him. 


A  HORRID  SOCIAL  SHAM, 


I  DO  not  know  how  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  spends  his  Sunday,  I 
or  when  he  takes  his  recreation,  but  I  do  know  that  he  has  I 
lately  been  talking  a  great  deal  of  mischievous  nonsense  about  ; 
Saturday  half  holidays  in  connection  with  some  "  Lord*s  Day 
Observance  "  Association.    Availing  myself  of  this  leading  idea  ] 
as  a  text,  let  me  catch  hold  of  my  dear  friend,  Lord  ^yigblock,  ' 
by  the  button-hole,  and  preach  him  a  sermon.    I  thought  as 
much, — the  bare  notion  of  anyone  preaching  to  him  almost  | 
startles  him  into  a  fit     Am  I  aware  that  every  "  Lord's  Day''  | 
in  the  season  he  may  be  seen  ''  powerfully''  addressing  fashion- 
able and  select  audiences  from  the  stage  of  some  transpontine 
theatre  ?     Am  I  aware,  that  wherever  there  is  any  feat  of  ! 


preaching  or  praying  to  be  accomplished,  there  he  is  coming  in, 
in  the  spiritui  race,  an  easy  first  ?     Yes,  I  am  aware  of  this. 
I  know  all  about  Lord  Wigblock.     I  have  stayed  a  week  once 
at  Wigover,  and  as  a  telling  point  in  a  list  of  my  fashionable 
experiences,  1  admit  I  have  found  it  very  useful.    Sunday,  I 
must  also  admit,  was  observed  as  devoutly  as  it  could  be  in  a 
huge  country  palace,  crammed  full  of  the  finest  works  of  art« 
and  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  own  magnificent  gardens  and 
grounds.  We  went  to  church  twice,  and,  I  think,  we  might  have 
availed  ourselves  of  several  opportunities  of  hearing  his  lordship 
discourse  privately  to  his  household.     When  I  say  "we*'  I 
mean  we    guests,    for   I   conclude  that    Mr.    John    Thomas 
and   the  other   "  gentlemin "  had  to   throw   in   this  forcible 
weekly  edification   along  with   their  perquisites.       We,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  "observed,"  had  we  wished.      Wher- 
ever we  went  we  were  met  by  some  objet  d'art,  picture,  or 
gimcrack,  that  would  thrust  itself  upon  our  notice.     We  did  not 
visit  a  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday.    No ;  we  lived  in  one.    We 
got  up  in  one,  we  dined  in  one,  prayed  in  one,  and  went  to  bed 
in  one.     It  sounds  horrible  from  a  "  Lord's  day  observance  " 
!  point  of  view,  doesn't  it  ?    It  is  a  fact,  though,  and  what  is 
more,  it  was  all  my  Lord  Wigblock*s  fault  I     On  Thursday  I 
know  his  Lordship  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting,  where  that 
pious  and  excellent  self-denying  Christian,  the  Rev.    Jabez 
Gush,  held  forth  most  terribly,  for  one  hour  and  three-quarters 
too,  on  the  sin  of  contemplating  the  opening  of  the  British 
Museum  on  Sunday,  and  contrasted  the  vicious  and  soul-de- 
stroying allurements  of  that  camphorated  pandemonium  with 
the  pure  and  innocent  joys  of  public-house  boozing.    The  doar 
earnest  reverend  gentleman  was  of  our  party  at  Wigover,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,  I  saw  him  after  afternoon  ser- 
vice looking  for  at  least  five  minutes  at  the  celebrated  "  Her- 
cules and  Omphale  "  of  Faritoshi  which  attracts  such  general 
attention    and    admiration  in    the    long   gallery.      This,    of 
course,  would   never   have   happened    but   for    the   tempta- 
tions of   Wigover,  and  for  these    his    Lordship  is   unques- 
tionably responsible.      It  is  true,   I  did  notice  some  prac- 
tical efforts  in  the  right  direction  on  the  upper  terrace.    The 
fine  sea  horses  who  are  in  the  habit  of  snorting  gallons  of 
water  upon  "  Vulcan  at  the  forge  "  in  the  midst  of  a  rockwork 
pagoda,  gave  up  the  fun  for  one  day.     I  observed  also  that 
Montague,  third  Baron,  the  Blockwig,  who  led  that  famous 
retreat  at  Malplaquet,  had  dropped  his  perpetual  shower-bath 
for  twenty-four  hours  as  welL    And  this  was  something,  seeing 
that  he  has  been  immortalised  in  the  lower  system  of  fountains 
on  a  dolphin's  back,  in  the  company  of  Jupiter  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.    Seeing,  too,  that  adorned  with  a  periwig  and  a 
blanket,  he,  conjointly  with  those  worthies,  directs  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  giants — a  laudable  and  pious  work  in  its  way — and 
points  to  a  sandstone  monster,  that  must  have  been  terrible 
once,  but  now,  having  lost  its  head  and  being  a  good  deal 
washed,  seems  to  take  it  all  quietly  and  tamely  enough.    Yes, 
even  this  hero  of  his  day  observed  Sunday  in  his  fashion,  but 
here  ended  the  effort    Wigover  Park  looked  as  green  as  ever, 
and  the  sun  actually  came  out.    As  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  mansion,  have  I  not  already  told  you  of  what  sort 
they  were.     I  need  scarcely  add  that  we  breakfasted,  lunched, 
and  dined  en  prince.    We  even  had  soda  and  brandy  between 
the  sacred  hours  of  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon.     Follow  my 
advice,  if  you  are  seriously  disposed,  never  spend  a  Sunday  at 
Wigover ! 

Taking  my  dear  friend  Wigblock  by  the  button-hole,  I  said  to 
him,  playfully,  of  course—**  What  is  the  use  of  your  preaching 
destruction  of  the  poor  man's  one  holiday.  You  can  take  yours 
when  you  like,  and  do.  In  a  couple  of  months  you  will  be  at 
Milan  or  Venice.  What  do  you  want  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sunday?  Obviously  nothing.  As  to  your  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  it  is  a  heathen  and  cruel  scheme,  which  nine  out  of  ten 
decent  working  men  deplore  Ask  their  wives.  It  robs  them 
of  half  a  day's  wages,  keeps  them  idle,  and  leads  them  to  squan- 
dering their  earnings  in  drink.  *  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour/ 
you  quote,  and  then  twist  it  into  five  and  a-half.  *  Thou  shalt 
do  no  manner  of  work'  says  the  commandment.  *  Thou  shalt 
take  no  sort  of  recreation,*  interpret  you.  My  dear  Wigblock, 
you  are  a  selfish  and  dangerous  old  humbug,  I  am  afraid,  arid 
no  poor  man's  friend  at  all.  To  carry  out  your  own  narrow 
views  you  rob  him  of  half  a  day's  work,  and  give  him  a  miser- 
able Sunday.  But  you  take  very  good  care  of  yourself.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  !" 
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IHE  PARROT  PAPERS. 

"  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amid." 

No.  III. 

More  of  men  and  their  foolishness.— the  imperfection  of 

men's  understandings. — ^THE  BEAUTV  OF  PARROT*S  EARS 
POINTED  OUT. —VISITORS. — SIR  GEORGE  AND  TOM.— AN  ARGU- 
MENT ABOUT  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. — DEFINITION  OF  A  BOON, 
ALSO  OF  AN  INJUSTICE. — WHY  SIR  GEORGE  GOT  THE  BEST  OF 
THE  ARGUMENT. — A  WARNING  AGAINST  VANITY  AND  CON- 
CEIT.—THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  MEN  OF  HAVING  A  LOW  OPINION 
OF  THEMSELVES.— WHY  MEN  ARE  ENVIOUS  AND  JEALOUS  OF 
ONE  ANOTHER. — ^\VHAT  IS  FAME  ?— THE  FINAL  CAUSE  OF  MAN's 
CREATION. 

No !  I  do  not  think  I  can  endure  the  gross  stupidity  and  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  of  men  any  longer.  I  sit  with  my  head 
sagaciously  inclined  on  one  side,  and  l^ten  to  the  talk  that  goes 
on  in  my  room.    Oh  !  what  I  suffer  ! 

They  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  I  can  hear  and  understand 
all  they  say.  My  opinion  is  that  men  do  not  understand  what 
is  said  to  them — they  pretend  to — but  they  can  never  really 
understand  anything  till  it  is  written  down  for  them  in  a  book. 
Another  proof  of  their  inferiority  to  Parrots. 

I  am  sure  men's  ears  are  big  enough,  and  ugly  enough  !  How 
different  from  a  Parrot's  beautiful  eairs,  covered  with  their  lovely 
feathers !  If  you  waut  really  to  study  intellectual  expression, 
watch  a  Parrot's  face  when  listening. 

I  find  that  the  observations  which  I  made  on  argument  have 
been  studied  by  some  of  my  visitors,  not  without  profit. 

Yesterday  there  came  to  see  me— or  the  individual  who  lives 
in  the  house  with  me — two  remarkable  men.  One  answers  to  the 
name  of  Sir  George,  and  the  other  is  called  Tom,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out. 

They  were  talking  about  a  very  tiresome  thing  called  "  the 
Irish  Church."  I  have  heard  an  immense  amount  of  nonsense 
talked  about  this  "  Irish  Church,"  and  I  am  quite  sick  of  the  sub- 
ject. Besides,  it  cannot  be  of  any  importance.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Parrots. 

Sir  George,  however,  is  very  much  excited  about  the  question. 
He  wants  to  keep  this  "  Irish  Church,"  and  Tom  wants  to 
destroy  it    - 

Tom  said  it  was  an  injustice,  and  that  it  was  the  tyranny  of 
a  minority. 

To  this  Sir  George  answered  that  it  was  not  an  injustice;  but  a 
C^reat  boon. 

I  know  what  a  great  boon  is.  A  roast  chestnut  is  a  great 
boon.  So  is  an  apple  when  ripe  and  sweet  An  injustice  I 
think  I  can  define,  too,  quite  as  simply. 

To  give  a  Parrot  a  nut  with  no  kernel  inside—that  is  an  Injus- 
tice. I  once;  and  only  once,  knew  a  mean  beast,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Boy,  who  did  me  an  Injustice.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  had  a  small  piece  out  of  his  thumb  instead  of  the  absent 
kernel ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  was  rather  lacking  in  flavour, 
everybody  knows  that  Revenge  is  sweet 

This  is  what  may  be  called  a  digression.    But  to  proceed. 

Tom  went  on  io  prove,  by  many  detailed  instances,  that  it  was 
an  injustice,  which  silly  course  ensured  his  defeat 

Sir  George  triumphantly  rejoined  that  it  was  a  boon  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  produced  no  proof  of  his  assertion  ;  whereby 
he  showed  ms  wisdom,  and  that  he  had  learnt  of  Parrots. 

Tom,  then  driven  from  his  former  position,  asserted  that  the 
Irish  Church  meant  the  tyranny  of  the  minority. 

Sir  George,  with  much  spirit,  denied  that  the  supporters  of 
the  Irish  Church  were  in  a  minority. 

Tom  then  asserted,  with  great  warmth,  that  they  were  but 
18,000  to  3,000,000— or  in  some  such  proportion — ^and  proved 
it  by  what  he  called  statistics. 

Sir  George  smiled  amiably,  and  repeated  his  former  denial, 
adding,  wi£h  pardonable  energy,  '^  Hang  statistics  ! ' 

This  he  diet  again  and  again,  till  Tom  was  silenced.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Sir  C^orge  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  Tom  retired,  not  a  little  angered,  and  much  discomfited. 

I  immediately  whistled— not  without  a  meaning— for  I  thus 
expressed,  in  a  short  and  melodious  form,  my  conviction  that 
Sir  George  had  prevailed  in  ailment,  because  he  had  mastered 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  me  in  my  last  article. 


This  would  have  been  gratif3ring  to  my  vanity  had  I  been  a 
man,  but  being  a  Parrot,  I  am  destitute  of  vanity.  I  knew  I 
was  right  in  the  rules  which.  I  laid  down  for  argument  when  I 
wrote  them,  and  I  know  it  now.  I  have  gained  nothing  by 
what  men  would  call  this  proof  of  my  wisdooL  It  would  take  a 
great  many  proofs  to  make  me  more  convinced  of  my  own 
wisdom  than  I  am  now. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  remember  this  !  I,  the  wisest  of 
all  living  creatures,  tell  you  so.  Never  give  way  to  vanity  or 
conceit;  they  are  most  dangerous  possessions  for  any  animal. 
They  arise  from  a  morbid  desire  to  obtain  the  consent  of  others 
to  your  own  estimate  of  yoursel£  But  form  a  right  estimate  of 
vourself,  and  you  need  no  one  else's  consent  to  it,  however 
nigh  it  may  be.  And  if  you  were  a  Parrot— that  is  a  real  grey 
and  red  Parrot  like  me— I  ask  you,  what  could  your  opinion  of 
yourself  be  but  the  very  highest  possible  ? 

But  being  what  you  are,  your  opinions  of  yourselves  must  be 
necessarily,  very  low.  I  am  sorry  that  your  position  in  the 
order  of  creation  creates  this  necessity,  but  I  cannot  help  it  If 
I  could,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would.  Creatures  with  a  low 
opinion  of  themselves  are  very  useful  in  the  world,  if  only  nega- 
tively ;  for  they  prevent  the  expenditure  of  much  valuable  time 
and  energy,  on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  in  teaching  thsm  how 
low  they  are. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  having  a  low  opinion  of  yourself; 
you  are  pretty  certain  to  get  others  to  agree  with  you. 

I  often  consider  why  there  is  so  much  jealousy  and  envy 
among  you  human  creatures ;  and  I  see  that  it  proceeds  from 
your  own  inherent  sense  of  inferiority.  "You  feel  that  you  have 
no  r^a/ greatness ;  therefore  you  are  so  eager  to  assume  it,  and  so 
impatient  of  seeing  anybody  succeed  in  a  task  which  you  feel 
to  be  difficult,  that  you  are  always  in  a  feverish  state  of  irrita- 
tion, at  every  word  of  approval,  or  mark  of  respect  which  is 
bestowed  on  any  other  than  yourself.  You  know  that  whoever 
is  first  in  imitating  the  wisdom,  or  the  virtues,  which  men  pro- 
fess to  admire,  is  sure  of  forestalling  all  the  rewards,  even  if 
afterwards  j^(?j/  should  be  able  to  exhibit  the  reality.  Were  you 
all,  like  we  <are,  wise  and  good,  you  would  be  as  superior  to 
those  mean  passions  of  envy  and  jealousy  as  we  are. 

Men  have  often  sought  to  discover  the  final  cause  of  their 
creation.  In  their  feeble  endeavour  to  give  some  practical 
effect  to  their  curiosity  on  this  subject,  some  have  naturally 
glided  into  every]sort  of  crime;  others  have  scrambled  into  what 
is  called  the  Palace  of  Fame.  The  former  are  much  the  more 
numerous  class ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof— for  you  will  have 
proofs  —let  your  reasons  well  digest  this  one— it  is  a  curious 
proof,  I  say,  of  the  innate  degradation  of  mankind,  that  so 
prone  are  you  to  vice  that  those, whose  names  are  most  honoured 
among  you,  have  committed  no  nobler  deeds  than  successful 
crimes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  got  on  to  a  throne  and  stuck  a 
crown  on  their  heads,  or  a  general's  baton  in  their  hands,  and 
have,  from  that  eminence  and  in  that  disguise,  conmiitted 
murders,  for  which  you  have  lauded  them  to  the  skies ;  thereby 
proving  their  wisdom  in  getting  where  they  did  before,  or  imme- 
diately after,  they  indulged  their  fancy,  for  you  certainly  would 
have  hung  them,  had  they  not  been  kings  or  generals.  In  fact, 
you  are  so  incapable  of  virtue,  that  you  are  obliged  to  accept 
vice  in  a  gorgeous  dress  as  a  substitute. 

I  feel  that  my  contempt  for  you  creatures  has  caused  me  to 
moralize  somewhat  more  than  I  intended.  But  I  give  you  this 
piece  of  information,  on  which  to  ponder  till  we  meet  next. 

If  you  are  ever  asked,  or  ever  ask  yourself,  what  is  the  final 
cause  of  man's  creation  ?    Answer  thus — 

'^  To  scratch  Parrots'  heads  "—and  be  thankful  that  you  were 
destined  for  so  noble  a  purpose. 


Answer  to  Charade  in  Our  Last.— Boat  Race. 

Correct  Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost,  Samuel 
E.  Thomas,  W.  E.  G.,  J.  B.,  Childers,  Infant  Samson,  A  Lancaster 
Lad,  Orkney  Bill,  Julia  (Dublin),  M.  A.  T.  (New  Brighton),  Peter 
(Dundee),  Peter  (Linlithgow),  Sarah  Sugarcane,  Paul  (Cardiff),  Lucy 
(Oakham),  A  Bet,  Gamma,  Syphon,  John  (Truro),  Abergeldie.  Bala 
Lake,  Bolpholgoblid,  Florence,  W.  Whitfield  (Birmbgham),  Tommy 
and  Joey,  O.  Hughes,  J.  Davies  (Manchester),  Lizzy  (Scarborough), 
C.  J.  Henley,  Captain  Crosstree,  H.  Oldacre,  Rataplan,  Midas, 
Frances,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  T.  Moore  (Southampton),  J.  M.  B,, 
and  Charles  Hamilton. 
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MISPLACED  MERCY. 


The  more  independeiit  and  conscientious  portion  of  the 
Liberal  Press  seems  unanimously  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  was  a  serious  mistake. 
In  this  opinion  we  most  heartily  concur ;  and  we  trust  that  this 
very  foolish  leniency  towards  those  who  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
it,  will  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of 
the  present  Government  towards  Ireland. 

This  culpable  weakness  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  occurring 
as  it  does  at  a  time  when  England  has  shown  most  unmistake- 
ably  her  resolution  to  treat  the  Irish  with  the  utmost  liberality. 
It  cannot  but  tend  to  shake  the  confidence  of  those  Irishmen 
who  are  sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  when 
they  see  the  same  Government  that  has  treated  the  Irish  Church 
question  with  such  perfect  discretion  and  fairness,  hastily 
letting  loose  upon  that  unfortunate  land  those  mean  and 
cowardly  harpies,  whose  schemes  had  been  defeated  by  judicious 
firmness,  and  whose  persons  had  been  secured  by  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  law.  No  one  whose  moral  nature  is  not  com- 
pletely deformed  by  prejudice  can  have  any  sympathy  with 
these  soi-disant  colonels.  The  Annals  of  Insurrection  do  not 
afford  any  examples  of  more  contemptible  creatures.  Idle, 
dissolute,  bragging,  mercenary,  skulking  knaves,  who  have  left 
their  country  in  the  time  of  her  utmost  need  to  fatten  on  fraud 
and  treachery  in  the  Promised  Land  of  Rowdyism,  when  they 
find  that  their  venal  maunderings  about  liberty,  and  their  foul- 
mouthed  slanders  on  England  are  no  longer  thought  worth  purchas- 
ing by  the  lowest  rifT-raiT  of  America,  they  sneak  across  the  Ocean 
to  their  native  land  at  the  expense  of  honest  if  mistaken  Irish- 
men, who,  never  having  beheld  these  heroes  of  the  tongue,  fancy 
that  they  are  the  noble  patriots  destined  to  avenge  the  legendary 
wrongs  of  Erin.  The  Fenian  colonels  land  in  Ireland,  and 
instantly  exert  their  cunning  and  chicanery  in  entrapping  dis- 
contented peasants  into  their  toils— they  put  forward  desperate 
lads  to  do  whatever  work  involves  danger,  while  they  themselves 
live  comfortably  at  ease  on  the  plunder  wrung  from  the  wretched 
victims,  who  are  fools  enough  to  believe  in  their  bounce  and 
lying  clap-trap. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  even  those  among  the  Irish  who 
cherish  as  their  only  inheritance  an  unreasoning  hatred  of  the 
Saxon— unreasoning  because  it  interprets  all  attempted  benefits 
by  the  lurid  light  of  past  tyranny — it  is  incomprehensible  to  us, 
who,  while  ready  to  sjrmpathise  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  or 
wherever  they  be,  cannot  nor  would  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
plain  evidence  of  facts — it  is  incomprehensible  to  us  that  these 


wretched  Fenian  area— sneaks  can  be  ever  looked  upon  by  the 
most  violently  "  national "  Irishman  as  anything  but  an  insult 
and  disgrace  to  the  people  whose  kinship  they  claim.  What 
are  these  ardent  patriots  adorned  with  the  honours  of  military 
rank  bestowed  on  themselves  by  themselves  ?  Are  they  men 
who  have  suffered  wrong  at  the  hands  of  English  landlords  7 
Are  they  earnest,  zealous  Catholics,  burning  with  long  sup- 
pressed rage  at  the  Protestant  ascendancy  now  about  to  die  a 
well-deserved  death  ?  Are  they  enthusiastic  lovers  of  their 
country,  who  wish  to  take  a  more  speedy  course  than  legisla- 
tion towards  remedying  the  injustice  of  the  land  laws — towards 
spreading  education  amongst  their  ignorant  and  neglected 
fellow-countryn^n  f  Are  they  sincere  but  deluded  fanatics, 
goaded  into  rash  rebellion  by  brooding  over  the  history  of  their 
country !  No :  theyare  nothing  but  cowardly,  hjrpocritical  merce- 
naries, who  would  sell  themselves  to  the  Saxon  to-morrow  if  they 
could  get  a  good  price  for  their  allegiance.  They  are  not 
Irishmen,  but  American  rapscallions,  who  have  swelled  the 
crowd  of  vermin  which  a  great  civil  war  always  calls  into  ex- 
istence,  and  who,  seeing  their  occupation  gone  with  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  America,  hope  to  turn  their  valuable  talent  for 
theft  and  assassination  into  account  by  trading  on  the  political 
and  religious  passions  of  their  countrymen.  Religion  they 
themselves  have  none ;  they  care  no  more  about  the  Church 
question  than  they  do  about  their  honour,  and  they  would 
kneel  down  before  the  car  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  to-morrow, 
if  the  dirt  that  the  wheels  splashed  in  their  faces  were  only  rich 
enough  in  gold. 

Such  are  the  men  who,  because  they  have  not  been  pampered 
and  flattered  when  in  their  proper  home,  the  prison,  would 
make  themselves  out  to  be  martyrs.  Such  are  the  men  to  whom 
the  Government  has  shown  a  most  mistaken  mercy.  Such 
mercy  involves  cruelty  to  those  who  deserve  our  bounty  and 
our  consideration ;  such  weakness  cripples  our  hands  in  carry- 
ing out  the  great  work  of  justice  to  Ireland.  In  order  to  pass 
a  measure  on  Tenant-right,  which,  while  it  protects  the  rights 
of  the  tenant,  shall  not  place  the  landlord  in  the  power  of  idle 
and  worthless  squatters,  we  must  treat  with  the  utmost  severity 
these  hired  advocates  of  plunder;  we  must  suppress  with  a 
firm  and  relentless  strength  all  secret  societies,  under  whatever 
name,  whose  avowed  object  is  nothing  but  robbery  and  rebel- 
lion, unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  Ireland  to  herself,  and 
relegate  to  ages  of  bloody  and  internecine  warfeure  a  country 
which,  from  the  combined  forces  of  tyranny,  timidity,  and 
neglect,  has  already  suffered  more  than,  were  we  even  to  credit 
her  bitterest  enemies,  she  ever  could  have  deserved. 
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BLACK  MONDAY. 


Scene,  Dover.— ^a//«,  wind^  &^c.  Enter  Privates  Jones  and 
Robinson  of  the  Volunteers,  as  described  in  the  Daily 
papers. 

Robinson.  -What*s  here  beside  foul  weather  ? 

Jones.—  Jones,  for  one, 

And  minded  like  the  weather  most  unquietly. 

Robinson.— Call  this  a  holiday  !  an  English  spring  ! 
And  all  the  elements  gone  mad  ! — O  Jones, 
IVe  met  some  dirty  weather  in  my  time. 
But  never  till  to-day,  never  till  now 
Have  known  the  clouds  to  spring  so  wide  a  leak, 
Or  seen  our  yearly  outing  made  to  feel 
Such  Dual  Government  of  wind  and  rain ! 

Jones. — Indeed  it  is  a  strange  disposed  time — 

There  goes  my  Shako  ! — I  see  more  in  this  : 
I  read  an  omen  of  portentous  things. 
See,  Nature  weeps  for  us  poor  Volunteers  : 
There's  more  in  this  than  chance — the  very  sky 
Disbands  us,  Robinson — and  our  sham  fight 
Is  but  a  real,  undisciplined  attack, 
On  breakfast. 

Robinson.—  i  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold. 

And  I'm  a  married  man,  and  not  insured  ! 
Where's  the  Lord  Warden  \    All  your  croaking  spiiugs 
From  prematurely  emptied  flasks. 

Jones.—  My  friend. 

Your  old  intelligence  has  blown  away, 
Or  else  you  use  it  not.    You  feel  the  storm, 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause- 
Why  thus  the  heavens  are  hung  with  black,  and  why 
Amphibious  life  alone  can  dare  to  walk 
The  submerged  flags  of  this  Marine  Parade — 
Why  over  Privates,  Brass  Bands,  Brigadiers, 
Aquarius  has  upset  his  watering-pot. 
Has  spoiled  our  holiday,  made  our  trip  a  work 
Oi  super-irrigation^— yoM  shall  find 
These  things  are  sent  as  warnings  to  ourselves, 
As  omens  for  us  Volunteers.    Our  ardour 
Is  damped  (you  know  it  well)— our  meed  of  praise, 
Which  costs  the  public  nothing,  that  we  have- 
But,  though  fixed  bayonets  bristle  in  our  hair, 
Poor  devils  !  for  our  zeal  we  have  to  pay ! 
Our  time,  our  spirit,  these  we  freely  give  : 
But  ask  us  more,  and  we  will  raise  the  cry 
*^  We  lack  not  power  to  dismiss  ourselves, 
And  this  poor  uniform  which  now  we  wear 
We  can  shake  off  at  pleasure." 

Robinson.—  How  you  talk ! 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  hark  I  th'  Assembly  sounds 
So  much  for  omens — 

Jones.—  But  they  still  are  true. 

Think  not  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Is  turned  to  summer  by  yon  patch  of  sky 
That,  as  the  saying  is,  would  but  suffice 
To  breech  a  Dutchman.    There  goes  H.R.H.  ! 
Deuce  take  it  all !  and  so  we  must  fall  in. 
(Exeunt  to  do  their  duty.) 


BRIGHT  NOT  RIGHT! 


The  native  dishonesty  of  Mr.  B  right's  mind  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  by  his  defence  of  adulteration  of  food  and  of 
false  weights  and  measures.  The  latter,  he  says,  are  ofien  in 
favour  of  the  customers  !  As  for  adulteration,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  any  poisonous  ingredients  are  put  in  food,  it  is  the  result  of 
competition,  &c.,  &c.  We  have  known  for  a  long  time  Mr. 
Bright's  mischievous  prejudices  in  favour  of  trade.  Traders,  in 
his  eyes,  can  do  no  wrong— as  long  as  they  vote  for  Mr.  Radical 
Candidates— while  it  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  be  a  landed  pro- 
prietor for  Mr.  Bright  to  lavish  abuse  on  him.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  great  orator,  he  may  be  a  statesman— 
but  certainly  is  not,  nor  can  ever  be,  capable  of  grasping  the 
great  social  questions  of  the  day  as  distinct  from  the  political 
ones.  He  never  enters  into  the  real  wants  of  the  poor.  Free 
Trade  and  Manhood  Suffrage  bound  all  his  hopes  and  schemes  ; 
he  has  neither  the  moral  nor  intellectual  nature  required  by  the 


nian  who  would  devote  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  rescuing 
his  poorer  fellow  creatures  from  misery  and  degradation.  He 
views  every  question,  though  by  a  distorted  political  light— he 
has  no  largeness  of  sympathy ;  and  no  real  liberality  of  mind. 
He  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to  make  the  very  worst  sort  of 
tyrant — the  tyrant  whose  high  principles  on  one  or  two  points 
blind  the  people  to  the  narrow-minded  injustice  of  his  real 
nature,  till  they  find  that  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  all 
determined  with  reference  to  his  crotchet,  and  that  once  having 
carried  that,  he  is  easily  swayed  by  thei)asest  of  prejudices  and 
by  the  meanest  of  bigotries. 


MILITARY  REFORM. 


The  Army  Estimates  for  the  present  year,  viewed  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  by  which  they  were  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  careful  observer  as  the 
beginning  of  two  very  important  changes^almost  revolutions 
— in  our  military  system ;  first,  the  alteration  of  our  relations 
with  the  Colonies  in  the  mxtter  of  supplying  them  with  troops 
at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  revenues  ;  second,  the  abolition  be- 
fore long  of  the  system  of  dep6t  battalions  or,  indeed,  of  any 
dep6ts  in  this  country. 

The  proverbial  obtuseness  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  all  subjects  that  do  not  manifestly  declare  them- 
selves as  party  measures^  or  as  measures  affecting  their  own 
interest  or  position,  was  never  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the 
reception  which  was  accorded  to  the  War  Minister's  declara- 
tion of  his  intended  policy.  Not  a  single  Member  recognized 
in  it  the  important  bearing  it  had  on  Colonial  Government ; 
not  one  of  them  saw  that  the  old  Colonial  Minister  in  his  new 
military  position  was  revolutionizing  the  military  position  of 
every  one  of  our  Colonies.  In  the  debate  that  ensued  one 
Member  brought  forward  the  case  of  the  quarter-masters  of 
Militia  ;  another  dilated  on  the  fumatory  habits  of  a  new  War 
official ;  a  few  nibbled  at  the  question  of  the  Dual  Government ; 
but  not  one  apprehended  the  fact  that  Uiat  night's  opening 
speech  had  struck  the  key-note  to  an  effective  revision  of  our 
Army  expenditure,  had  opened  the  only  road  to  a  bond  fide  re- 
trenchment of  the  cost  of  the  Army  as  regards  Imperial  reve- 
nues, had  challenged  the  discussion  of  the  great  principle  of 
self-defence  being  a  natural  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  self- 
governed. 

The  military  papers  inform  us  that  one  or  two  "  points  "  are 
shortly  coming  off,  in  which  interesting  debates  and  exciting 
parliamentary  battles  may  be  expected  in  either  House.  The 
Commons  are  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  Dual 
Government ;  the  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  the  Reserves  of  the 
Army. 

Both  subjects  have  fallen  into  good  hands.  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
in  the  Lower  House,  is  a  good  Army  Reformer,  and,  as  an 
Irishman,  will  be  aufait  at  the  task  of  showing  that  Uiere  is, 
and  that  there  is  not,  a  Dual  Government ;  that  there  is  not, 
inasmuch  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  as  since  proved 
by  the  publication  of  the  most  illogical,  inconsequent,  and 
self-contradicting  State  paper  that  has  appeared  for  some 
time,  the  Warrant  or  Memorandum  of  186 1  on  the  position 
and  powers  of  Our  Commander-in-Chief— inasmuch  as  the 
War  Minister  is  superior  to,  and  resp3nsible  for,  the  Acts 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  that  there  is,  inasmuch  a's  two 
Military  Staffs  exist  in  full  power,  administering  the  Army, 
the  one  at  Whitehall,  and  the  other  in  Pall  Mall.  Let  us 
suggest  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  that  the  main  cause  of  this  wretched 
anomaly  is,  that  the  Military  Staff  in  Pall  Mall,  who 
were  only  intended  to  be  advisers  to  the  Civil  Minister  on 
points  of  military  experience,  have  been  allowed  to  slide  into 
powers,  have  had  large  departments  placed  under  them,  and 
have  been  allowed,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  order  aad  to  de- 
cide, instead  of  being  restricted  to  their  proper  functions  of 
advising  only. 

In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Monck  will  lead  off  hi  wfiat  will 
doubtless  prove  an  interesting  debate,  on  the  subject  of  Army 
Reserves.  There  are  so  many  peers  in  that  assembly  whose 
opinions  on  this  point  will  be  well  worth  hearing,  that  the  re- 
sult can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to  Mr.  Cardwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  evidently  now 
engages  his  earnest  attention. 
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And  in  the  meanwhile,  his  colonial  policy  as  embodied  in 
the  Estimates  will  pass  both  houses  sub  siUntio,  No  one  in 
either  Chamber  will  recognise  its  importance  or  even  perhaps 
be  aware  of  its  existence.  We  are  far  from  regretting  this ;  we  do 
not  think  that  all  the  tadk  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  will 
add  one  mite  to  the  varied  information  or  the  sound  jud|^ment 
which  the  ex-colonial  Minister  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  new 
Army  functions,  and  we  are  well  content  that  the  policy  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Minister  even  without  the  verbal  assis- 
tance of  either  House. 

That  policy  is  in  its  infancy  yet ;  it  at  present  only  calls  upon 
the  Colonies  to  recognize  their  duty  in  regard  to  self-defence. 
It  will  yet  spread  to  their  beine  compelled  practically  to  ac- 
knowledge that  duty  by  mdually  takmg  upon  themselves  the 
cost,  first  of  a  portion,  ultimately  of  the  whole,  of  the  troops 
they  emplov.  Now,  tney  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  Im- 
penal  Exchequer  a  "  contribution '^  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  troops  sent  them ;  by  and  by  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
whole  cost ;  and  after  that— as  India  does  — thty  will  be  required 
to  undertake  the  actual  direct  payment  of  the  troops,  and  so 
enable  the  War  Minister  to  reduce  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Office  in  Pall  Mall  which  is  now  employed  in  controlling 
and  checking  the  accounts  of  the  Army  abroad,  that  is,  in  the 
Colonies. 

And  before  long,  this  new  colonial  policy  will  involve  the 
abolition  of  the  unless  Dep6t  Battalions  and  of  all  Dep6ts  at 
home.  A  Regiment  will  be  sent  out  in  full  force  and  strength 
to  a  foreign  station,  there  to  remain  for  a  far  shorter  period  of 
service  than  at  present,  and  then  to  be  relieved  by  another 
strong  R^ment,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  drafts  at  all,  and  consequently,  of  keeping  up  any  Dep6ts. 
The  enormous  saving  of  expense  that  would  attend  this  reform 
or  ''revolution''  of  our  military  system  would  enable  the 
Government  to  organize  new  battalions  in  the  Army,  and  thus 
to  regulate  with  precision  the  relief  of  all  Regiments  abroad. 

We  can  only  express  our  hearty  desire  that  so  able  an  army 
administrator,  as  Mr.  Cardwell  has  already  proved  himself  to 
be,  may  remain  in  office  at  Pall  Mall  until  he  has  perfected  both 
Uiese  items  of  Military  Reform,  and  indeed  man>[  others,  which 
have  been  advocated  in  these  columns,  and  to  which  he  appears 
to  us  to  be  fully  inclined. 


THE  REQUIEM  OF  THE  REVIEW. 


Dover  is  over, 
Over  with  Dover ! 


A  B(E)AR(E)  QUESTION. 

Three  foreigners  were  charged  last  week  at  Marlborough 
street  Police  court  with  taking  about  three  bears  to  obtain  alms, 
thus  obstructing  the  streets,  and  often  frightening  women  and 
children.  This  offence  the  magistrate  strictly  cautional  them 
not  to  repeat,  but  let  them  off  without  punishment  when  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  they  did  not  know  the  exhibition  was 
illegal  The  bears,  upon  being  brought  into  court,  growled 
fiercely.  The  question  we  would  ask  is,  whether  the  sludgy 
monsters  were  only  making  their  obeisance  to  their  judge  or 
venting  their  spleen  upon  those  human  bears,  the  police,  who 
had  brought  them  there  ?  If  the  latter,  they  deserve  praise,  for 
it  is  indeed  hard  that  poor  bruin  should  not  be  allowed  even  to 
eaze  upon  women  and  children,  while  police  bears  may  not  only 
frighten  them,  but  often  ill-treat  them  with  impunity. 


A  FIRST  NIGHT; 

or, 

IN  AND  OUT  OF  HARNESS. 

The  Scitu  npresenting  the  Lobby  of  a  Theatre  after  the  Second 
Act  of  a  New  Piece. — Dramatic  Critics  and  their  Friends  are 
discussing  Sherry-and-Soda  and  the  Performance, 

NoiROT  (of  the  Semaphore). — No,  my  dear  Sir ;  this  is  not 
precisely,  you  know^  the  elegant  comedy  one  might  expect  from 


the  often-successful  idylls  to  which  our  friend,  Magellan  has 
accustomed  us. 

Jenkins  (of  the  Morning  Roliy-^Bosh  I  my  dear  Noirot— 
utter  bosh  !  There's  not  a  nobleman  in  the  piece.  Besides, 
what  does  he  mean  by  calling  it  original  ?  I  know  IVe  seen 
that  situation  somewhere. 

Cawztik  (of  the  Publican).'-Which  situation!  What,  the 
frither  and  son  in  the  presence  of  their  aunt  ?  Mv  dear  fellow, 
that  comes  from  Dumas's  "  Twenty  Cuirassiers.'^  Boucicault 
used  it  at  the  Princess's  ages  ago. 

Jenkins  (of  the  /?<;//).— No,  I  mean  the  other— 

Cawztik  (the  Publican), — Oh  !  of  course.  I  knew  you'd  seen 
that.  Why,  it's  taken  from  Dick  Trenchers  novel,  "  Femtree 
Farm,"  only  it's  washed  out^washed  to  rags,  in  fact.  I  gave  that 
notion  to  Dick,  years  ago  ;  in  fact,  I  meant  to  have  dramatised 
it  mysdf,  but  other  wonc — 

Toreador  (of  the  Epoch).— Gtntlemen,  what  think  ye? 
What's  your  verdict  ? 

Noirot  (the  Sefnaphore).^ycniyy  it  is  not  a  success ;  though 
it  seems  as  if,  with  some  girding  up,  as  it  were,  of  its  literary 
loins,  the  youne  thing  might  fiy  passably  ere  long. 

Jenkins  (01  the  Roll).— A  fiasco,  you  mean— a  downright 
fiasco.  What  there  is  to  see  in  the  man's  other  pieces  is  more 
than  I  can  make  out.    Trash,  I  call  theoL 

Cawztik  (the  Pub.).--Good  Sir  Toreador,  couch  thy  lance, 
and  make  the  fellow's  hide  feel  it  this  time. 

Toreador  (the  -E/^^A).— Of  course  !  of  course !  Ha !  Ha  ! 
I  see  the  worthy  manager  beckoning  to  me.  Good  evening, 
gendemen :  we  shall  meet  again  in  print. 

Caval  (of  the  Morning  Service).— Voot  Magellan  !  Will  he 
ever  recover  this  blow  ?    He  is  losing  all  his  good  points. 

Noirot.  —  Notwithstanding  the  curiously  paradoxical  in- 
genuity of  his  carefully  rounded  situations,  there  is  a  lament- 
able falling  off  in  the  interest,  as  it  gradually  unfolds  itself. 

Caval. — The  good  conventional  ring,  Sir,  has  left  the.  stage. 
I  imagine  I  know  something  about  criticism  as  regards  the 
drama.    Well,  Sir,  you  will  scarcely  believe — 

At  this  point  in  the  ENTR'ACTE  notice  is  given  of  the  curtain 
rising  on  the  third  act. 

The  casual  listener,  who  has  been  tolerably  amused  or  bored, 
as  the  case  may  be^  with  the  drama,  feels  certain  that  the  critics 
will  let  loose  a  pitiful  ^^ slating**  on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
Magellan  ;  but  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  performance 
and  the  printed  criticism.  One  critic  has  been  treated  with 
much  urbanity  and  more  champagne  in  the  manager's  private 
room  ;  another  has  a  pantoniime  coming  out  at  the  same 
theatre ;  a  third  writes  for  a  paper  whose  proprietor  is  con- 
nected with  Magellan  ;  a  fourth  knows  so  many  actors  that  he 
"  really,  you  know,  couldn't  do  it  unkindly,"  and  so  on  ;  so  that 
the  casual  listener,  on  reading  the  next  day's  reviews  of  the  new 
piece,  wonders  at  the  discrepancies  which  exist  between  what 
he  sees  in  print  and  what  he  heard  in  private.  Here  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  criticisms  he  reads  : — 

From  the  Epoch. — "  In  many  ways,  we  repeat,  the  comedy  of 
'  January  and  May '  is  the  most  original,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  artistic,  of  Mr.  Magellan's  dramatic  productions. 
Cavillers  may  discover  a  resemblance  in  the  dramatic  interest 
of  the  second  act  to  the  old  comedy  by  Wycherly,  entitled  *  The 
Martyr* s Release*  Far  from  thinking  this  detracts  in  any  way 
from  the  essential  individuality  of  Mr.  Magellan's  work—"  &c., 
&c. 

From  the  Semaphore— QNt  skip  a  short  history  ot  three-act 
comedy  during  the  last  century).  "This  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Magellan's  el^^t  comedy,  *  January  cMdMay.*  The  diversi- 
fied interest,  the  charming  personality,  the  epigrammatic  em- 
broidery, the  rich  idiosyncracy,  evinced  in  every  line  of  this 
sparkling  comedy,  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  warm  appro- 
bation, mingled  with  all  the  expressions  of  esteem  and  admira- 
tion— **  &c,  &c. 

From  the  Morning  RolL — "  We  have  no  other  dramatist  now 
alive  who  could  have  produced  a  play  so  full  of  genius,  or  so 
complete  in  form  and  colour  and  absorbing  interest,  as  '  Jan^ 
uary  and  May^  which  was  performed  last  night  to  a  delighted 
audience,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Royal  Tinsel  Theatre.  Words 
are  insufficient  to  express — **  &c.,  &c. 

The  Publican  and  the  Morning  Service  follow  suit,  and  turn  • 
up  trumps  in  manager,  author,  actors,  scene  painters,  &c.,  &c. 

The  casual  listener  remains  completely  mystified. 
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BRITANNIA  for  April, 

Price  IS. 


[April  lo,  1869. 


LONDON,  APRIL  10,  1869. 


TBE     WEEK. 

The  Addphi  piece  is  a  real  hit  In  these  days  of  miserable 
print-puffing,  it  is  refreshing  to  get  hold  of  a  genuine  success  in 
"^  Black  and  White:' 


Mr.  Robertson's  title  for  his  last  piece  is  well  chosen,  and 
was  withal  logical  The  major  includes  the  minor — and  so 
"  Dreams  "  include  "  sleep."  The  audience  were  decidedly  in  a 
minor  key  on  this  occasion. 


Somebody  has  for  the  hundredth  time  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
effecting  railway  communication  between  this  country  and 
France.  This  time  the  matter  is  to  be  managed  by  a  vast  iron 
pipe.  If  this  is  not  suggestive  of  a  termination  in  stncke,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  is ! 

An  important  meeting  of  pickpockets  is  about  to  take  place, 
in  order  to  protest  against  the  introduction  of  guinea  watches. 
We  can  well  understand  their  disappointment,  when  they  think 
they  have  secured  a  large  gold  repeater,  to  find  that  "  Hope  told 
a  flattering  tale,**  and  that  it  is  only  aluminium,  price  21s. 


As  some  comment  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland— that 
country  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  Government  is  spending  all 
its  energy  and  nearly  all  its  time^we  may  note  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  five  brutal  organised  assassinations  committed 
within  the  last  year,  and  that  in  no  single  case  has  the  murderer 
or  any  of  his  accomplices  been  brought  to  justice. 


BEARDING  THE  POLICE. 

Colonel  Henderson,  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Metropolitan  Police,  whose  appointment  as  Sir  Richard  Mayne's 
successor  was  so  unfavourably  received  a  few  months  back,  is 
ahready  gaining  popularity.  Like  a  true  soldier,  he  has  com- 
menced with  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  female  public,  for  an 
order  has  just  been  issued  at  Scotland  Yard  giving  permission 
to  the  whole  force  to  cultivate  beards  and  moustachois. 

Much  as  we  deprecate  the  selection  of  a  military  man  for  the 
responsible  civil  office  Colonel  Henderson  now  fills,  yet  we  must 
congratulate  that  gentleman  on  the  conmion  sense  he  has  dis- 
placed in  allowing  his  men  to  dispense  widi  the  use  of  the  razor. 
This  new  regulation,  which  admits  of  any  amount  of  hair  being 
worn  on  the  face,  certainly  gives  us  no  sign  of  those  martinet 
proclivities  which  we  were  led  to  believe  were  Colonel  Hender- 
son's specialty  during  his  reign  of  terror  as  Inspector  of  Prison^. 
If  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  will  continue  in  the  way  he  has 
begun,  there  is  no  reason  but  that  in  die  course  of  time  he  should 
become  a  fairly  satisfiELCtory  public  servant  If  beards  for  the 
constables  are  the  only  military  hairs  he  gives  us,  we  shadl  rest 
content 


A  CRY  FOR  HELP  I 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  hdy  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Leicester  square  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  kept 
as  a  "  pleasure  "  garden  ?  Or  is  this  terrible  irony  ?  The  theme 
is  too  old,  too  worn  to  rags,  too  hopelessly  used  up  for  us  ! 
StUl,  we  may  cry  out,  "  Is  it  a  fact  that  nothing—absolutely 
nolhinjsr—CBn  be  done  ? "  Better  open  it  as  a  plague  pit,  and 
bury  all  the  London  statues  in  it  Better  not  bury  them,  but 
leave  them  all  standing  there  as  a  triumph  of  desolate  horrors. 
Better  anything  than  leave  it  as  it  is  !  Why  not  sink  a  circus 
in  it  ?  Start  a  gold  mine  down  it !  Plant  it  with  mignionette, 
peas,  horse-radish,  poplars,  potatoes— anything  !  Why  leave  it 
as  it  is  ?  Fill  it  with  sheep,  cows,  hyaenas— give  it  some  appear- 
ance of  life  and  animation  f  It  would  then,  at  least,  have  the 
excuse  of  novelty,  outrageous  novelty,  to  make.  But  now — 
with  spring  before  us,  but  with  the  influx  of  Mossoo !  with  the 
London  season,  and  all  the  fashion  of  the  Continent  about  to 
throng  the  various  "  Hotel  de  Louvres  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
— ^let  some  one  make  a  stir.  Has  Mr.  Tulk  no  soul  for  the 
beautiful  I  Will  nothing  move  the  responsible  party,  whoever 
he  may  be  ?  Oh,  let  some  kind  angel  spare  us  another  summer 
with  Leicester  square ! 


EASTER   VERDICTS. 

Drury  Lane. 
The  Man  with  Two  Lives-^K  long  life  and  a  merry  one. 

Haymarkst. 
//<;/«/— Where  we  may  safely  puff  Cavendish. 

Princess's. 
After  Dark — Comes  light  let  us  hope. 

Olympic. 
Thirst  for  Gotd^^Hxingtr  for  novelty. 

Queen's. 
fVon  by  a  Hiad^LxisX  by  a  Length  ! 

Gaiety. 
Dreams — Idle  Dteams  !    Worse — ^a  nightmare ! 

Prince  op  Wales's. 
School^And  collected. 

Globe. 
Minnie — Mum  1  a  Maximum. 

Strand 
Joan  of  Arc-'Oi  Noah's  Ark  ? 

Adelphi. 
Black  and  White^A  Grey  Triumph. 


NOT  WORTH  A   CROWN. 

The  Greeks  are  beginning  to  understand  that  Russia  treats 
them  as  a  wretched  tool  by  which  she  may  further  her  own 
Panslavish  policy  along  the  Danube,  and  get  the  advantage  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  Eastern  question.  With  a  dirty  httle 
army  of  8,000  men,  and  a  population  a  trifle  larger  than  that  of 
Southwark,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  arrogance  and  self- 
importance  of  diis  the  shabbiest  of  civilized  states.  However, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  mischief  of  a  spoiled  child,  and  such  has 
Greece  been  in  Europe  for  some  time  past  The  other  day  it 
appears  the  Danish  youth,  who  at  present  wears  the  crown  at 
Athens,  took  a  journey  through  the  "  kingdom."  A  good  deal 
of  this  royal  progress  was  accomplished  on  foot,  a  good  deal  in 
a  cab.  No  railways,  no  hotels,  no  four-horse  coaches— not  even 
a  turnpike !  Indeed,  the  royal  boy  was  almost  carried  away  in 
the  classic  Alpheus.  Fortunately  for  the  feelings  of  his  little 
Russian  wife  and  his  Danish  papa,  somebody  pulled  him  out 
and  set  him  in  his  cab  again,  and  the  cortege  came  safely  to  the 
end  of  its  journey.  The  aflair  is  trivial  and  ridiculous  enough 
in  itself,  but  it  contains  a  moral.  Why  will  not  Englishmen 
cease  talking  Byronic  rubbish  about  this  very  insignificant  and 
troublesome  set  of  people  ?  Liberty  and  Constitutionalism  ? 
Nonsense!  What  they  want  is  railway  enterprise  and  soap- 
and- water.  * 
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THE  GREAT  REVIEW, 


Part.  I.— Correspondencb  between  the  Editor  of  the 
"Tomahawk"  and  Le  Redacteur- en- Chief  du 
"  Gamin  de  Paris/' 


(Letter  No.  I.) 


Mom  CHER  Redacteur-em-Chef, 


Strand,  199, 
10th  MarSy  Londres, 


Je  suis  trcs  enchant^  d'ecrivc  k  vous.    J'cspcre  que  vous 
I    6tres  bien,  c'est  possible  que  vous  n'avez  oubli^  q'un  de  votres 
collaborateurs  un  Monsieur  Jules  Canard  avez  ecrive  beaucoup 
pour  moi  dans  Tann^  passd.     Pensez  vous  que  c'est  possible 
pour  lui  de  venir  a  Dovres  pour  reporter  le  Grand  Revue  de 
nos  Voluntiers  ?    Si  c*est  possible  nous  serions  enchant^  de  lui 
voir.    S'il  demandez  pour  moi  aux  tete  quartiers  du  26th  Regi- 
ment de  Diddlesex  Art''*-  il  me  trouvez.  R.S.V.P. 
Credez  moi,  cher  Redacteur, 
Votre  tres  vraiment 
Le  Redacteur-en-Chcf  du  Tomahawk. 


(Letter  No.  II.) 

Medea  Milor  Publishere-ruling, 

It  is  great  pleasure  I  write  you  to  comprehend  to  you  I 
ave  seen  Mister  Jules  Canard,  Esquire.  He  very  much  afraid  of 
the  sea  will  move  itself!  I  ave  given  orderes  that  he  may  obey 
imself,  he  will  come  to  Dovere  to  see  your  Voluntaries,  he  not 
speak  the  English  like  I  so  you  must  comprehend  a  man  which 
is  an  interpretation. 

Receive  my  distinguished  emanations, 

The  Puplishere-ruling  of  the 
"  Parisian  which  is  uneducated  Child-boy/' 
Paris,  March  the  29/A  day^  1869. 


Part  IL— Jules  Canard  at  Dover.* 

Oxford  terrace,  Dover. 
March  30,  1869. 

My  Dear  Redacteur,— You  have  ordered,  and  I  have 
obeyed.  When  I  left  the  wretched  Albion  last  year  T  thought 
I  should  never  again  see  the  London  fog — the  British  rain.  It 
was  not  to  be  ;  fate  hats  called  and  I  have  nearly  died.  Of 
this  I  am  convinced :  an  invasion  of  England  by  our  brave 
troops  is  impossible.  Not  because  of  the  Voluntizrus^noi 
because  of  the  ReguUres^TioX  because  of  the  Millitiens.  No, 
it  is  the  Channel,  we  should  die  on  the  Channel— I  did  !  To 
surmount  this  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  treacherous 
ocean — to  the  malady  of  the  stomach.  Let  all  our  brave  sol- 
diers read  Renan ;  if  that  doesn't  make  them  sick  they  make 
brave  the  Straits  of  Dover  with  impimity.  But  until  they  have 
mastered  Renan  don't  let  them  attempt  to  land  in  England. 

After  the  most  terrible  of  psissages  I  arrived  in  Dover,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  26th  Diddlesex  Artil- 
lery in  Oxford  Terrace,  where  a  most  hearty  welcome  was 
afforded  me.  I  liked  all  my  hosts  with  one  exception — the  ex- 
ception was  proud,  and  fierce  and  haughty. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  sternly,  "what  is  your  profes- 
sion ?" 

"  I  am  a  journalist,''  I  replied,  with  a  bow. 

"A  journalist!"  this  great  one  cried  with  mighty  disdain. 
"  A  journalist  I  What  are  you  doing  here  !  Y>o  you  not  know 
that  I  am  a  gentleman— how  dare  you  appear  in  my  presence  1" 

"That  you  are  a  gentleman  is  very  evident"  1  observed 
with  another  bow,  "  but  what  is  this,  is  not  a  journalist  res- 
pected in  Eneland  V 

"  Respected ! "  echoed  the  haughty  one  with  a  scornful  laugh, 
"  No,  we  can  respect  a  banker  who  absconds,  a  cheesemonger 
who  has  light  weights,  a  publican  who  adulterates  his  beer — 
but  a  journalist !  Why  the  question  would  be  impertinent  if  it 
were  not  amusing  ! " 

I  looked  surprised,  and  tlen  it  was  explained  to  me  that  it  is 
the  fashion  in  England  to  snub  literature.  The  Court  sets  its 
face  against  all  authors,  and  the  people  follow  suit.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  told  some  enthusiastic  amateurs  attempted  to  secure 

*  This  letter  was  translated  into  English  by  our  resident  linguist. 


a  knighthood  for  a  wealthy  and  celebrated  literary  man  by 
declaring  that  their  candidate  was  respectable.  Their  efforts 
were  very  nearly  crowned  with  success,  when,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  it  was  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  the  knight 
elect  was  not  in  trade — but  was  only  an  auUior — a  wretched 
scribbler.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  After  a  great  deal  of  nego- 
tiation it  was  decided  that  the  knighthood  should  still  be  con- 
ferred on  condition  that  the  canmdate  gave  up  writing,  and 
"  went  into  tallow.**  I  did  not  hear  whether  the  literary  man 
accepted  this  very  reasonable  proposition  with  favour,  or  treated 
it  with  ill-iudged  contempt. 

While  this  was  being  explained  to  me  the  "  Haughty  One," 
who  had  been  whispering  with  some  of  his  brother  officers, 
came  up  to  me  and  addressed  me. 

"  I  b^  pardon,  Monsieur  Canard,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  vou  were  a  foreigner.  Had  I  known  this  to  be  the  case  I 
should  have  treated  you  with  proper  respect" 

"  Does  my  nationality  make  any  difference  in  my  rank  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  replied.  "  A  French  Mountebank  is  a  far 
better  man  with  us  than  our  finest  poet.  We  worship  wealth, 
grovel  before  birth,  and  respect  any  foreigner.  We  have  nothing 
good,  and  have  had  nothing  good  m  England  for  thousands  of 
years.    Of  course,  I  except  our  money— that's  very  good." 

"  How  about  Shakespeare  ? " 

"  Oh,  he  wasn't  bad,  but  he  had  one  great  fault,  a  vety -great 
fault." 

"Indeed!" 

"  He  wasn't  a  Frenchman  I " 

Greatly  pleased  with  this  admission,  I  said  to  my  companion 
with  a  smile, 

"Ah,  M.  le  Capitaine,  I  fear  you  flatter  my  nation ! " 

"  Not  in  the  least,*  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  It 
doesn't  matter  at  all  where  the  foreigner  comes  from.  Italy, 
France,  Russia,  China,  or  Germany,  if  s  all  the  same  to  us. 
If  we  have  a  preference  I  rather  think  we  go  in  for  the  Chinese. 
Of  course,  as  the  French  are  near  us,  we  copy  them  a  great 
deal." 

"Ah!" 

."  Oh,  yes,  a  great  deal  is  taken  from  the  French  in  England. 
We  get  our  bonnets,  cloaks,  dramas,  morality,  clocks,  every- 
thing from  Paris.  Why  even  some  of  our  land  is  foreic;!!.  For 
instance,  the  Channel  Islands,  Jersey  you  know,  and  the  place 
where  the  cows  come  firom,  were  taken  from  the  French  !" 

I  will  not  describe  the  "  Mess"  (so-called  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  dishes  served  up  at  the  meal),  nor  the  ora- 
tions delivered  between  the  hours  of  seven  p.m.  and  one  a.m.  I 
made  a  speech,  my  dear  Redacteur,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  more  effective  had  I  not  been  forced,  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  control,  to  deliver  two-thirds 
of  it  from  under  the  table.  I  will  pass  over  the  morning  head- 
ache and  the  evening  revel,  and  will  come  at  once  to  the  day 
of  the  Review— the  great  Easter  Monday  of  1869. 

I  was  called  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  once  tumbled  out  of 
bed  and  began  to  dress  myself.  I  lighted  my  candle,  and  with 
a  piece  of  cork  blacked  mv  face  and  hands.  I  then  shaved  the 
hair  off  the  front  part  of^  my  head.  This  done,  I  put  on  the 
magnificent  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  Turcos— a  dress  which  had 
been  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  the  General  of  Division,  the 
Marquis  de  Petitpois.  With  a  smile  at  the  looking-glass,  I 
opened  the  door  and  descended  to  the  dining-room. 

I  was  not  recognised  for  a  moment— in  fact,  not  until  my 
"  good-momin  "  (spoken  in  most  excellent  English)  had  been 
heard.  Then  there  was  rather  a  rude  laugh,  and  the  "  Haughty 
One  "  asked  me  — 

"  Why,  M.-  Canard,  you  have  blacked  your  face  !  Why 
have  you  done  this  ?" 

"  Sir,"  I  replied  coldly,  *•  in  the  Turcos  a  black  face  is  the 
regulation." 

"  Are  you  in  the  Turcos  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  This  uniform  has  been  lent  to  me  by  my  friend 
the  General  of  Division,  the  Marquis  de  Petitpois. "  My  friend 
is  a  wealthy  man,  gentlemen.  As  General  of  Division  he  receives 
ninepence  a  day.  Moreover,  he  is  allowed  to  marry  at  an  early 
age." 

"  At  what  age^  M.  Canard  f  " 

"  At  seventy-nve." 

"  Then  it  would  seem  that  marriage  in  the  French  Army  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  authorities  ?" 
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**  On  the  contrary,  Sir,*  I  replied,  '*  when  a  French  officer 
marries,  he  receives  a  medal  for  bravery.  If  he  becomes  a 
widower  ami  wants  to  marry  again,  he  is  given  free  quarters  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.** 

'<  An  excellent  regulation,"  said  the  officers  with  one  voice. 

After  a  very  hasty  breakfast,  we  heard  the  bugle  sound  "  the 
assembly.'*  and  proceeded  to  the  Esplanade  to  fall  in.  As  1 
walked  along,  I  saw  some  men  in  ballet  girl  uniforms,  maldnga 
very  hideous  noise  with  some  sticks  and  a  bag. 

''^Who  aie  those? **  I  asked 

'*  They  are  the  pipers  of  the  London-Scottish,"  was  the  reply, 
''  They  are  always  just  in  front  of  the  r^ment,  to  frighten  away 
the  enemy.** 

After  we  had  left  the  London-Scottish,  we  came  to  the  London- 
Irish.  These  worthies  were  bravely  defying  snow  and  sea  in 
their  ranks.  In  fu:t,  wherever  I  went  1  found  the  same  disre- 
gard for  comfort  and  esteem  for  duty.  The  Volunteers,  one  and 
all,  behaved  with  the  most  admirable  '*  pluck  "  (as  the  English 
call  it),  and  deserve  the  hearty  applause  of  their  countrymen. 

My  friends,  the  26th  Diddlesex,  soon  took  up  their  position  at 
the  end  of  the  Esplanade.  They  seized  their  arms,  and 
faced  the  snow  and  sea  without  a  shudder.  I  was  admiring 
their  bravery,  when  I  heard  a  very  loud  noise,  which  sounded 
like  a  cry  of  pain.  I  looked  about  me,  and  saw  a  few  yards 
from  me  a  General  Officer  in  gold  and  scarlet,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly.  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him,  **  What  was  the 
matter  ?• 

He  replied  wih  a  burst  of  emotion, ''  Boohoo  !  Boohoo !  I — 
I—ahall^shall  never  get  over  it  1  1  know  I  sha— an*t ! 
Boohoooooo !  ** 

"  What  is  the  matter,"  said  I  once  more. 

'*Why,  it's  sno-owingi  oh  dear!  oh  dear!  Why  di-id 
the  War  Office  send  me  he-ere  ?  Boohooooooo  !  It  was 
very  unki-i-ind  of  them  I  I  know  I  shall  never  get  over  it! 
Boohoooooooooo !  1  sha-all  tell  my  mamma !  You  see  if  1 
do-on'tl" 

"  But  why  do  you  object  to  the  snow  ? " 

''  Why,  I've  got  on  my  ne-ew  dress  and  all  my  beautiful 
go-old  la-ace  !  And  the  sno-ow  will  spoil  it  all !  I  kno-ow  it 
will  I    lamvi  unhappy  1 " 

"  Well,  can't  you  get  someone  to  put  off  the  Review  ? " 

<*  Well,  I  will  see.  It  will  be  very  unki-ind  if  they  do-on't ! 
Boohoooooooo  1" 

With  a  mehmcholy  howl  the  gallant  General  retired,  and  five 
minutes  later  the  order  came  that  the  Volunteers  were  to  break 
off  until  three  o'clock ! 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  this,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the  General 
would  have  told  his  mamma,  and  very  possibly  have  got  the  un- 
fortunate War  Office  into  disgrace.  AU  this  was  avoided  by 
the  command  ;  the  General's  gold  lace  was  saved ;  and  the 
Volunteers  (poor,  cold,  drenched  creatures)  were  given  just  a 
couple  of  hours  to  get  nicely  drunk  in  :  and  everybody  was  (or 
ought  to  have  been)  pleased. 

We  were  sent  back  to  our  head-quarters,  and  ordered  to  wait 
further  commands  from  the  powers  that  were. 

As  1  was  only  a  foreigner  I  was  allowed  to  stroll  about  the 
place,  and  accofdingly  wended  my  way  to  the  great  hotel  of  the 
town.  I  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  was  very  pleased  with  every- 
body and  everything.  Among  the  rest  was  a  noble  colonel 
(blessed.  I  was  told),  with  perpetual  loveliness.  I  looked  at 
him  and  envied  him  his  beauty.  While  thus  employed  I  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  horse  close  behind  me ;  I  turned  round  and  saw 
an  elderly  gentleman  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold.  I  have  read 
the  newspapers  and  I  know  that  the  conversation  I  am  about 
to  recount  has  been  variously  reported,  but  I  believe  my  version 
is  the  only  correct  one.    The  gorgeous  gentleman- cried  out— 

^  Here,  some  one  1  Whaf  s  all  this  about  ?  Where  are  the 
Volunteers  r 

Another  gorgeous  gentleman,  clad  in  scarlet  and  gold,  an- 
swered— 

^  I  believ^  sir,  the  review  has  been  pos^ned,  on  account  of 
the  weather. 

<<  Nonsense  I    Why,  if  s  quite  fine !" 

^  Yes,  sir ;  but  General [I  didn't  catch  the  name]  said 

that  the  horses'  feet  might  get  wet  and  they  might  catch 
cold." 

"  Nonsense  I    Where  are  the  Volunteers  ?" 

''  They  have  been  dismissed,  sir,  and  are  now  probably  at- 
tempting to  go  to  church.* 


** Nonsense!  Fall  in,  sir,  and  send  General  Lindsay  to 
me." 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  mav  I  call  your  Royal  Highness's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  drops  of  rain  are  still  being  blown  from 
the  lamp-posts,  and  that  we  have  on  our  best  clothes.  AU  the 
gold  lace  will  be  spoilt  ?" 

<<  Nonsense,  sir !    Fall  in." 

The  G«[iaral  sainted  and  retired. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  our  regiment  had  fallen  in,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  saluting-post  I 

Shall  I  write  more  ?  Yes,  I  wiU— a  few  lines.  The  Volunteers 
behaved  admirably  on  Easter  Monday.  All  the  mistakes  they 
made  were  owing  to  the  blind  obedience  they  paid  to  the  orders 
of  the  "regular*^  officers  put  over  them.  They  marched  well 
and  fought  welL  Where  all  are  good  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
excellence.  However,  I  can  honestly  award  the  prize  for 
soldierly  bearing,  and  general  efficiency 

TO 

THE  3W>.   MIDDLESEX  ARTILLERY  ijrur&s  Tigers,) 

which,  without  doubt,  is  a  model  regiment,  as  r^^ds  Com- 
mander, officers  (combatant  and  non-combatant),  and  men. 
Receive  my  dear  Redacteur, 

&c.,  &c., 
Jules  Canard. 


WIDE  AWAKE. 
{A  LUtle  Drama  of  Real  Life,  in  Three  Acts,) 

Act  I. 

SciNE.— r^^tf  lobby  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  (after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  act  of  Mr,  Robertson! s  new  piece,) 

Somebody  {not  knowing  what  to  think  of  //).— Well  ?  Eh  ? 
Urn?— 

An  Admirer  of  Mr.  Robertson.— Oh,  its  capital— capiul ! 
So  natural,  and  like  everyday  life.  Look  at  Wigan's  helmet  1 
Why  it  quite  takes  you  up  the  Rhine  I  Tom  Robertson  is  a 
clever  fellow.  Sir. 

Disappointed  Author.— What's  the  point  of  the  doubling  f 

An  a.  of  Mr.  R.— Point  T    You  watt  I 

Funny,  but  Unoriginal  Critic— It's  like  Woodin ;  down 
you  duck,  and  up  again  as  somebody  else  (laughs  much  with  a 
friend^ 

Somebody.— Wigan  ought  not  to  do  it 

Somebody  Else.— Take  my  word  for  it— the  old  man's  part 
is  going  to  turn  out  a  very  strong  one. 

An  a.  of  Mr.  R.— Just  so :  you  wait,  Tom  Robertson 
knows  what  he's  about 

Freddy  (No.  I).— German,  you  know.  One  doesn't  care 
about  a  lot  of  Germans.    Great  bosh,  I  think. 

Freddy  (No.  3).— Ya'as. 

Act  IL 

Sox^iL—Same  as  in  Act  i.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
act  of  the  piece. 

Somebody.— First  rate  that,  eh  ? 

An  A.  OF  Mr.  R.— I'll  teU  you  what— it's  the  best  thing  he's  ^ 
done.    Full  of  satire,  Sir— ^fiiU  !    And  did  you  notice  the  fire- 
place ?    Real  green  marble !    I  told  you  to  wait. 

Disappointed  Author.— That  act  is,  as  a  whole,  as  good 
as  anything  he  has  done.  Such  situations  (barring  the  entry  of 
Mr.  Soutar  in  Music  Hall  costume)  might  occur  m  the  course 
of  English  everyday  life ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for 
Mr.  Robertson. 

An  A.  OF  Mr.  R.— Saying  a  good  deal  for  him!  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  seen  School  f  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  more  like 
English  everyday  life  than  that/  Everybody  says  its— the 
thing  itself,  Sir. 

Another  A.  of  Mr.  R.— Oh,  come  it's  perfect.  It's  an 
(.vaguely,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  what  it  means)  idyl ;  ftesh  and 
— on,  it's  A  I. 

Another  A.  of  Mr.  R.— Poem,  Sir.  Who  could  have  hit 
on  that  idea  of  the  jug  but  Robertson  ? 

Disagreeable    Som bbody.— Stuff  1  none  of  you  people 
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think  for  yourselves,  but  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  to  grin  at 
every  word  you  hear,  whether  it's  good  or  not.  You  listen  to  a 
paradox  and  think  it's  biting  satire.  Who,  too,  ever  heard  of 
an  English  school  for  youn^  ladies  with  an  usher  and  moon- 
light and  public  examinations  before  old  beaus  and  young 
bucks,  and— stuflf,  Sir.  Say  it's  well  written  in  parts  and  acted 
naturally,— to  peifection,  if  you  like— but  don't  go  talking 
balderdash  about  "real  life,"  and  "Sheridan,"  and  "idyls," 
and 

Disappointed  Author.— Quite  so— it's  enough  to  spoU 
Mr.  Robertson  altogether.  Fancy  School  without  Miss  Witton 
and  Mr.  Hare.  However,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  fit  your 
interpreters  exactly.    Mr.  Robertson  is  clever  at  that 

An  a.  of  Mr.  R.— -Capital  part  for  Wigan  this  German 
fellow. 

DiSAGREBABLl  S.— The  worst  he  ever  had.  Ungrateful  to 
the  last  degree.  Sympathies  of  audience  dead  against  him. 
Something  better  than  that  ought  to  have  been  found  for  him. 

Disappointed  Author.— Looks  so  much  like  a  "  dreamer  " 
too.  He  does  the  best  he  can  with  it,  however,  and  makes  the 
most  of  the  one  situation  in  the  piece.  That  was  admirably 
acted  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Clayton  there,  and  throughout,  was 
excellent. 

An  A.  OP  Mr.  R.— Oh !  bother  the  acting.  It  isn't  the 
fashion  to  criticise  that  now  a-dajrs.  Good  set  that,  come  now  ? 

Somebody.— The  best  interior  ever  put  on  the  stage. 

SOMIBODV  Else.— Miss  Robertson,  charming.  What's  be- 
come of  the  old  father,  I  wonder. 

Funny  Critic-Gouc  to  Madame  Tussaud's  {much  laughter 
sustained  by  a  loud  coterie). 

Freddy  (No.  i.)— I  don't  like  that  fellow  making  up  to  the 
girL    It's  disgusting.    A  man  thinks  of  his  sisters,  you  know. 

An  A.  of  Mr.  R.  {coming  to  the  rescue),--h\  you  don't 
know  what  goes  on  in  real  life.  You  wait  now.  We  haven't 
seen  the  last  of  the  father  yet. 

Act.  III. 

Scene.— 5Vi;;»^f  as  be/ore,  but  afUr  the  conclusion  of  the  last  act 
of  the  piece. 

Somebody.— This  is  it.  The  Earl  pitches  into  him,  and  the 
father  turns  up,  and  being  an  officer,  of  course  the  Earl  can't 
get  out  of  it. 

Somebody  Else.— Well,  I  confess  I  don't  see  the  point 

An  A.  OF  Mr.  R.— Whv,  to  introduce  the  sabre  fight  in  the 
lightning.  If  an  English  Earl,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage, 
fighting  a  duel  in  his  garden  in  the  dark  with  cavalry  swords, 
all  over  the  place  too,  flower  beds  and  all,  with  a  Prussian  sol- 
dier in  full  uniform,  about  nothing  particular,  and  then  getting 
run  through,  and  neglected  by  two  women,  who  believe  him  to 
be  dying,  but  don't  call  in  help,  or  give  him  even  a  glass  of 
water,  but  wait  till  supper  is  over,  when  every  moment^  delay 
diminishes  his  chance  of  recovery, — if  that  is'nt  like  everyday 
life,  what  is  ?  Capital,  sir,  the  best  thing  he  has  done.  And 
as  to  the  last  act — 

Funny  Critic— Dreams  ?— I  call  it  a  nightmare, 

{Coterie  merriment  as  usual, 

Freddy  (No.  i).— Yes.  Nasty  taste  that  comic  speech ! 
Bored  1  *^ 

Freddy  (No.  2).— Awfully ! 

An  a.  of  Me.  R.  {to  anybody generally).'^T2Xk.  of  Sheri- 
dan, sir.     Ill  back— 

Disappointed  Author.— You  had  better  not  The  piece 
is  not  good.  Mr.  HoUingshead  has  made  a  bad  shot— be 
knows  all  about  ballet,  but  literary  pieces— No !  Shadow  Tree 
Shaft  ought  to  have  warned  Mr.  Robertson  off  the  regions  of 
drama.  He  is  not  at  home  there.  Some  parts  of  "  Dreams" 
are  well  written,  and  here  and  there  it  is  well  constructed.  But, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  stupid  and  uninteresting— in  short,  a  very  slip- 
shod affair.  The  Earl's  character  is  the  only  well  drawn  one 
in  the  piece.  Miss  Madj^e  Robertson  played  a  difficult  part 
with  great  tact.  Mr.  Wigan  has  been  thrown  away  entirely, 
except  in  one  act  The  much-praised  bit  between  the  two  old 
men  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  rather  vulgar,  and  would  be  well  cut 
out.  If  you  go  to  see  Dreams^  go  at  twenty  minutes  after  eight, 
and  come  away  at  nine.  I  could  stand  that  much  of  it  once  or 
twice,  but  not  at  the  price  of  the  rest. 

An  a.  of  Mr.  R.— Sir  I— do  you  mean—  ?    Why !  I— 

{Is  taken  out  in  a  fit. 
Curtain. 


THB  VOLUNTEER  BARD  TO  HIS  VOLUNTEER 
REVIEWERS. 


Oh  !  glorious  thought !  sublime  idea ! 
Yes!  Tm  a  British  Volunteer  ! 
A  warrior  to  his  country  dear. 

Because  h^s  cheap, 

England  the  land  which  gave  us  birth. 
Is  proud  such  soldiers  to  send  forth. 
Shell  pay  a  tribute  to  our  worth— 

But  not  our  keep. 

The  Government  will  tell  with  pride 
How  Volunteers  from  every  side 
Came  up  too  fast  at  Easter  tide. 

But  not  to  feast. 

How,  when  in  spite  of  storm  and  rain, 
The  trumpet-call  called  not  in  vain, 
We,  like  a  bird,  fell  in  again, 

To  feel  a  beast. 

Authorities  their  paeans  raise, 

And  crown  themselves  with  our  bays  ; 

But  for  our  spirits  taking  praise. 

Don't  give  a  drop. 

We  ask  for  help  !  will  no  one  hear  7 
But  one  voice  sounds  from  front  to  rear  ! 
To  open  stores,  the  Volunteers 

Must  shut  up  shop. 


THE  PARROT  PAPERS. 


**  Pol,  me  oocidistis,  amid." 
No.  IV. 

Mow  MKN  IN  FULFILLING  THB  PINAL  CAUSE  OF  THEIR  CREATION 
MIQHT  BE  KEPT  FROM  CRIME.— SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON 
HANGING. — OP  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. — OF  TORTURE — ITS 
ADVANTAGES  AS  A  PUNISHMENT. — ^THE  FREEDOM  OF  PARROTS 
FROM  CRUELTY.— OBSERVATIONS  WHICH  PROVE  THE  WRITER 
EMINENTLY  SO. — ON  STUFFING  AFTER  DEATH — OF  MUMMIES. — 
WHY  HANGING  IS  A  GOOD  PUNISHMENT.— SUMMARY  METHODS 
OF  DEALING  WITH  DISAGREEABLE  PERSONS  ARE  THB  BEST. — 
AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  THIS  MAXIM. — THE 
WHITE  MOUSE.— THE  HAPPY  FAMILY  THEORY  NOT  CONFIRMED 
BY  PRACTICE.— AN  EXPERIMENT.— THE  RESULT.— SOME  RE- 
FLECTIONS THEREUPON. 

Now  men  have  found  out  what  they  were  intended  by  Nature 
to  do,  I  hope  they  will  do  it,  and  so  keep  themsdves  out  of 
miscluef. 

I  have  no  trouble  in  saying  that  if  men  were  to  do  nothing 
but  scratch  Parrou'  heads,  that  they  would  be  very  much 
happier  and  better  than  they  are  now.  In  fact,  this  would 
decrease  crime ;  which  I  believe  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and 
a  thing,  too,  which  you  are  always  trying  to  do  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 

Well,  here  it  is  answered  at  once.  Make  men  fulfil  the  final 
cause  of  their  creation— set  them  to  scratch  parrot's  heads,  and 
you  do  away  with  crime  at  once.  On  second  consideration, 
if  we  placed  ourselves  so  much  in  the  power  of  you  wretches, 
some  of  you  might  take  it  into  your  heads  to  wring  our 
necks  while  performing  this  soothing  office.  It  weuld  be  just 
like  you  ;  and  whatever  it  may  be  to  men,  it  is  a  small  conso- 
lation to  me  to  reflect  that  if  a  man  strangled  me,  he  would  in 
all  probability  be  strangled  himself  some  weeks  or  months  after- 
wards — in  other  words— hanged. 

No,  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  were  I  murdered,  I  should 
fed  but  very  scanty  consolation,  even  if  my  dying  eaze  beheld  the 
criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  on  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows. It  would  not  bring  me  back  to  life  and  all  its  pleasures. 
I  should  not  be  able  to  eat  hemp-seed,  even  though  a  hempen 
cord  were  round  his  neck  ;  I  should  never  know  the  sweets  of 
sugar  more,  or  the  joys  of  apples.  I  should  never  revel  in  the 
grateful  pungency  of  the  capsicum,  or  the  piquancy  of  cheese 
any  more.  I  should  be  dead— unable  to  eatt — or  to  drink— or 
to  whistle— or  to  peck  boy's  fingers. 
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I  don't  know  that  I  should  care  at  all  what  became  of  my 
murderers. 

This  amiable  confession  on  my  part  shows  that  Parrots  are 
without  j-evenge,  or  malice,  or  cruelty — in  short,  it  is  another 
proof  of  their  superiority  to  man. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment.  This  I 
think,  in  some  respects,  a  mistake  ;  especially  when  limited  as  a 
punishment  to  that  crime  which  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
person  injured  to  enjoy  the  retribution  which  overtakes  his 
injurer. 

No,  give  me  torture — nice,  slow,  deliberate  torture.  That  is 
a  punishment,  hanging  is  none  at  all ;  for  does  it  not  destroy 
sensation  at  the  very  moment  when  sensation  would  be  the 
acutest  agony  ? 

If  only  I  could  get  hold  of  some  grocer,  for  instance,  who 
habitually  put  sand  in  his  brown  sugar,  would  not  I  enjoy  tor- 
turing him  1  I  should  like  to  dig  holes  in  his  flesh,  and  fill 
them  up  with  his  own  brown  sugar.  I  know  that  would  irritate 
him  ;  because  he  would  fed  not  onlv  the  physical  pain,  but  also 
the  moral  anguish  of  knowing  that  his  sugar  was  being 
wasted. 

But  do  not  any  of  you  think  that  I  disapprove  altogether 
of  Capital  Punishment.  I  do  not ;  only  I  would  extend  its 
sphere  of  action.  When  people  ask  *'  To  what  worse  use  can 
vou  put  a  man  than  to  hang  him  ? "  I  would  answer,  '*  To  what 
better  use  can  you  put  a  man,  or  a  woman  either  ? " 

Now,  when  a  Parrot  dies  he  is  still  beautiful — ^you  can  stuff  a 
Parrot— yes,  you  may  laugh,  and  siy  we  are  always  stuffing 
ourselves ;  it  comes  well  from  you  men,  who  have  got  stomachs 
made  just  like  pigs  in  order  to  show  where  you  may  look  among 
creatures  for  your  equals — but,  I  mean,  you  can  stuff  a  Parrot 
when  he  is  dead,  and  so,  as  I  once  heard  one  of  the  girls  say, 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  That  is  a  Parrot  is ;  for 
you  can't  deny  that  even  when  dead  and  stuffed  we  are  beau- 
tiful 

But  who  ever  heard  of  stuffing  a  man?  I  have  heard  of. 
mummies,  which  I  believe  are  men,  salted  and  peppered  and 
kept  in  pickle  ;  but  they  are  not  "  things  of  beauty  ;'*  are  they  ? 

I  once  did  see  a  stuffed  man — at  least  it  was  a  woman — and 
a  more  horrid  diing  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  The  ftnimal  was 
called '*  Julia  Pastrana"  I  believe— and  the  only  reason  why 
she  was  stuffed,  or  could  be,  was  that  she  was  half  a  monkey. 
Another  relation  of  yours  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  monkey. 
I  wish  you  joy  of  him. 

No ;  hang  as  many  men  and  women  as  you  like,  say  I — it  is 
an  economical  punishment,  because  you  get  rid  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  them.  It  saves  time,  too,  as  well  as  money.  I 
always  did  and  always  shall  advocate  a  summary  mode  of 
dealing  with  disagreeable  persons. 

I  remember  upon  one  occasion,  somebody  or  other  who  was 
staying  in  the  house  where  I  reside,  I  don't  quite  know  what  he 
was,  I  think  they  called  him  a  general  philanthropist — I  called 
him  General  Nuisance  for  brevity — ^however,  he  had  some  theory 
which  was  called  the  "  Happy  Family"  theory,  by  force  of 
which  he  maintained  that  all  animals  would  live  together  in 
perfect  happiness  if  you  gave  each  plenty  to  eat,  as  nature  did. 
He  never  tried  it  himself.  I  should  think  if  he  had  done  so  for 
one  night — with  a  Bengal  tiger  say — that  there  would  not  have 
been  much  left  of  him  next  morning.  However,  he  talked  a 
tremendous  lot  of  nonsense  about  this  theory,  and,  in  order  to 
illustrate  it,  he  absolutely  put  a  wretched  white  mouse,  whom  I 
had  sometime  sobserved  in  a  cage  running  up  and  down  a  ladder 
with  the  most  irritating  restlesness,  into  my  palace,  and  left  it 
there,  saying  he  was  sure  we  should  get  on  most  happily  to- 
gether ;  which  proved,  if  nothing  else  did,  what  a  fool  he  must 
have  been. 

Well,  this  wretched  white  mouse  had  some  food  of  its  own 
lut  in  with  it.  I  think  it  was  bread  and  milk.  I  can't  be  sure, 
'or  really  there  was  so  little  of  it,  I  had  eaten  it  all  before  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind.  When  the  white  mouse  saw  its  food 
had  gone,  it  seemed  disconcerted,  and  began  to  run  up  and 
down,  snivelling  in  a  very  vexing  manner.  I  gave  it  two  or 
three  friendly  pecks,  just  to  remind  it  that  its  conduct  was 
annoying,  and  then  I  composed  myself  for  sleep.  I  never,  to 
this  day,  have  been  able  to  make  out  what  paroxysm  of  weak- 
ness, or  good  nature,  as  some  peoplejwould  call  it,  induced  me  to 
leave  that  white  mouse  there  so  long.  However,  my  weakness 
was  soon  punished.  It  appears  tl:^t  the  colourless  creature, 
finding  all  its  food  gone,  began  to  get  hungry — it  had  not  the 
sense  to  eat  what  seed  of  mine  had  dropped  on  the  bottom  of 


fc 


the  Cage  ;  though  if  I  could  eat  its  bread  and  milk,  why  should 
not  it  eat  my  s^ed  ?  However,  it  did  not,  but  went  on  running  up 
and  down  the  gilt  bars  of  my  windows,  just  as  if  it  was  doing 
the  ladder  trick.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  could  stand 
that  long.  I  just  opened  one  eye,  and  I  looked  down  sideways 
on  the  miserable  little  beast,  as  much  as  to  sa/,  '*  You  had  better 
be  quiet,  my  little  dear." 

However,  it  would  not  be  quiet,  and  so  I  quietly  dropped 
down  on  it  and  drove  my  beak  through  its  head ;  and  after  that 
it  was  quiet  enough.  Next  morning,  when  they  came  into  the 
room,  this  General  Nuisance  with  them,  there  was  a  tremendous 
to-do  about  the  white  mouse.  "  Oh,  poor  little  thing  ;  that 
beast  Poll  "—they  call  me  Poll  because  they  can't  pronounce 
my  real  name,  which  is  Poluphloisboio  Polydorus  Psittaeus — 
"That  beast.  Poll,  has  killed  dear  little  mousey."  Then  some 
of  the  girls  tried  to  hit  me  with  a  paper  knife,  but  I  did  not 
mind  that.  I  know  girls*  fingers  are  soft  enough.  They  soon 
gave  over  that,  and  turned  all  their  rage  on  General  Nuisance. 
"  How  cruel  it  was  to  put  the  poor  little  thing  in  with  me,"  &c. 

General  Nuisance  had  not  much  to  say  for  himself^  except 
that  in  theory  he  was  right,  and  that  we  cught  to  have  got  on 
very  well  together.  From  this  little  anecdote  you  may  glean 
two  morals. 

First. — If  you  have  a  theory,  and  want  to  try  an  experiment 
to  prove  it,  you  had  better  be  sure  first  that  every  one 
concerned  in  the  experiment  believes  in  the  theory. 

Secondly, — When  any  one  or  any  thing  is  disagreeable  to  you 
get  rid  of  it  at  once ;  by  a  summary  method. 

If  I  had  allowed  that  wretched  mouse  to  go  on  all  night 
fidgetting  about,  I  might  have  got  no  sleep,  and  that  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable. 

Whenever  any  men  or  women  make  themselves  disagree- 
able, either  by  propounding  new  theories  and  trying  to  carry 
them  into  practice,  or  by  claiming  what  they  call  their  rights, 
or  by  crying  out  and  making  a  fuss  about  some  injustice  or 
other  which  they  pretend  to  be  suffering  under,  never  stop  to 
enquire  whether  the  theory  be  true,  or  what  then:  rights  are,  or 
if  they  are  suffering  under  any  injustice.  This  is  all  a  waste 
of  time  ;  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be  right  you  must  turn  out  to 
be  wrong,  which  always  weakens  your  authority.  I  am  talking 
to  Governments  now — take  my  advice  :  tell  the  annoying  per- 
sons to  be  quiet ;  if  they  won't  be  quiet — why,  hang  them. 
You'll  gtt  rid  of  them  and  their  troublesome  theories,  rights, 
and  wrongs,  at  the  same  time.  And  if  any  others  try  to 
follow  their  e:£ample  after  you  have  got  rid  of  them — why,  hang 
them  to. 

In  this  maxim  lies  the  whole  secret  of  strong  government,  I 
assure  you,  as  a  Parrot.  And  as'  I  said  before,  nobody  can 
say  Parrots  are  cruel. 


JUDGMENT  B  Y  DEFA  ULT. 

An  "  Outsider  "  has  written  to  a  contemporary  to  complain 
very  justly  of  the  criticisms  on  the  new  piece  at  the  Queen's 
that  appeared  ou  Tuesday  morning  last  in  the  Times  and  Daily 
Telegraph  respectively.    He  says  : — 

**Can  my  eyes  and  ears  have  deceived  me  on  Monday  night  ?  I 
seemed  to  see  a  theatre  about  one-third  filled  ;  I  seemed  to  see  scenery 
which  I  had  previously  noticed  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  and  a  bur- 
lesque at  the  same  house  :  I  seemed  to  hear  constant  hisses  throughout 
the  performance  ;  I  certainly  heard  no  calls  before  the  curtain. 

**  Will  anybody  explain  to  me  how  a  comedy  which  is  hissed  and 
*  danmed  *  by  the  audience  in  the  evening  becomes  *  very  favourably 
received,*  and  obtains  'generally  favourable  opinion'  in  the  papers  of 
the  next  morning  ?" 

Yes,  we  will  explain  it  to  an  "  Outsider."  Neither  the  Times 
nor  the  Daily  Telegraph  sent  any  critic  to  the  Queen's  on  Mon- 
day night,  the  gentlemen  who  go  to  pass  judgment  for  these 
two  journals  being  most  probably  well  employed  elsewhere.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  honest  to  have  said  nothing  at  ^ 
about  the  Queen's.  The  piece,  however,  had  a  good  name  to 
it,  that  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor ;  so  with  true  "  critical "  instinct 
the  unhappy  compliment  was  hazarded.  The  result  is  unsatis- 
factory to  the  theatre,  as  it  directs  special  attention  to  a  fiasco  ' 
that  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  a  corner.  How  long 
will  the  public  take  to  learn  what  journalistic  criticism  is  worth  1 
If  Sheridan  were  to  bring  out  his  Rivals  for  the  first  time  in 
1869,  we  should  have  lamentations  over  its  "  bad  construction," 
"  faulty  dialogue,"  "  worn-out  theme,"  and  what  not,— should— 
i/ht  did  not  put  his  name  to  it ! 
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IMPERFECT  EXPIATION. 


In  speaking  last  week  with  just  severity  of  the  Fenians  and 
their  leaders,  we  most  not  be  supposed  to  hare  intended  to  aid 
or  abet  those  who  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Ireland's  cry  for 
justice,  because  some  of  her  children  are  leagued  together  for 
purposes  of  injustice.  It  is  because  we  are  fully  sensible  how 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do,  that  we 
are  anxious  to  guard  against  any  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  which  may  alienate  the  loyal  and  true  lovers  of 
their  country,  just  when  their  hearty  aid  is  so  much  needed. 

Twodangersnow  beset  Ireland — one,  that  those  who,  professing 
to  be  her  devoted  friends,  are  in  reality  her  worst  enemies,  may 
drive  her  into  hasty  rebellion,  and  urge  her  to  demand  what  can 
never  be  granted.  The  other  is,  that  having  done  away  with 
the  great  grievance  of  the  Irish  Church,  those  persons— always 
numeroot— whose  indigence  makes  them  dread  the  hard  work  of 
Reform — ^may  be  ready  to  rest  from  labour,  and  fancy  that 
because  they  have  done  one  thing  which  has  been  very  long 
a-doing,  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done.  In  fact,  those  per- 
sons would  make  a  scapegoat,  as  it  were,  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  might  bear  all  the  sins  of  England  against  Ireland  on  its 
back,  and  whose  expulsion  into  the  wilderness  of  Voluntaryism 
from  the  pleasant  pastures  of  State-Endowment,  might  e3q>iate 
aU  the  wrongs  idiich  Ireland  has  suffered.  A  very  easy  way, 
doubtless,  of  getting  rid  of  much  trouble,  but  none  the  less 
dangerous,  and  none  the  less  wicked. 

If  the  professors  of  the  great  let-alone  philosophy  should  pre- 
vail, those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  late  outrages,  and  those 
who  are  planning  or  threatening  others  will  be  mainly  respon- 
sible. But  we  would  entreat  those  who  hold  justice  above  vin- 
dictiveness  to  reflect  what  these  outrages  really  mean.  Are 
they  not  b^ot  of  that  moral  oomipticm  which  injustice  has  en- 
gendered ?  Are  they  not  the  tardy  fruits  of  a  pestilent  seed 
sown  years  and  years  gone  by  ?  Foul  and  cruel  they  are  as  the 
men  who  sowed  them  were  foul  and  cruel ;  and  we  shall  ever  war 
against  the  noxious  monsters  with  crippled  arms,  till  all  traces 
of  the  iniquity  that  begot  them  are  destroyed ;  we  may  cut 
down  the  poisonous  weed,  but  till  we  root  up  the  seed  it  will 
grow  and  grow  again .  No  more  fearful  example  of  the  undying 
injury  which  selfishness  and  injustice  work  has  ever  been  given 
in  the  world's  history.  Other  nations  have  oppressed  their  sub- 
jects more  than  England  overdid  ;  in  some  cases  brute  strength 
has  ostensibly  triumphed,  and  a  whole  nation  has  been  crushed 
out  by  ruthless  extermination. 

The  sword,  the  dungeon,  and  starvation  have  done  their 


work  in  Poland.  Long-continued  insults  have  broken  the 
hearts  of  the  fbw  natives  that  now  remain  ;  even  their  language 
is  being  silenced  for  ever,  and  all  features  of  their  nationality 
erased ;  but  does  anyone  believe  that  the  wrong  done  to  Poland 
will  not  yet  bear  its  proper  fruit  ?  No  ;  long  after  the  name  of 
Pole  shall  have  been  forgotten,  generations  yet  unborn  shall 
rei^  the  terrible  harvest  that  has  been  tilled  with  swords  and 
watered  with  blood— thousands  of  innocent  creatures  wUl  suffer 
the  terrible  retribution  which  national  injustice  and  cruelty  have 
never  yet  escaped,  and  never  wilL 

In  Ireland  it  is  different ;  there  is  an  earnest  wish  to  recreate, 
not  to  destroy ;  to  preserve  the  nationality,  not  to  mutilate  it. 
But  this  can  only  be  done  by  persevering  in  the  work  of  justice 
which  we  have  begun.  L?t  a  strict  and  free  inquiry  be  opened 
at  once  into  the  question  of  Tenant-right,  and  let  delegates  be 
chosen  by  the  Unants  themselves  to  set  their  view  of  the  case 
before  the  Commissioners.  It  is  no  use  selecting  for  examina- 
tion a  few  model  tenants,  who  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

Both  sides,  both  extremes  must  be  heard,  for  the  errors  of 
each  are  no  doubt  founded  on  some  statement  of  truth.  If 
action  be  taken  in  this  matter  at  once,  the  practical  assurance 
thus  given  of  the  genuine  intenticm  of  the  Government  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
Fenians  and  Ribbcmmen  alike.  It  may  be  said  that  Ireland 
has  had  enough  of  commissions,  but  the  disestablishment  of  the 
obnoxious  Church  is  a  more  solid  proof  of  good  faith  than  she 
has  ever  before  received  from  England,  and  may  encourage  her 
to  hope  for  more. 

The  Irish  Church  is  not  ill  chosen  as  a  scape-goat  It  is  un- 
clean, less  from  its  own  individual  misdeeds,  than  for*  the  in- 
justice and  tyranny  of  which  it  is  the  visible  token.  It  is  un- 
clean, for  it  is  redolent  of  the  days  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
when  Ireland  was  first  enslaved  by  a  dominant  faction.  But 
the  banishment  of  the  scape-goat  leaves  the  expiation  far  from 
complete.  There  are  other  sacrifices  to  be  made;  there  are 
many  evidences  of  old  wrongs  to  be  burnt  in  the  purifying  fire, 
before  we  can  sit  down  and  say  that  we  have  finished  our 
labour— that  we  have  at  last  done  '^  Justice  to  Ireland.** 


The  late  Review.— A  General  Officer  (of  the  "  regulars," 
be  it  understood)  refused  on  Easter  Monday  to  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  column  he  was  appointed  to  command— he 
preferred  breakfast  to  duty.  In  spite  of  the  snow,  he  evidently 
did  not  think  the  muster  had  anything  to  do  mih  parade-ice  / 

Motto  for  Prince  Christian.—"  I  haveXdone  the  State 
no  service,  and  they  know  it  I " 

London  Assurance  (over  the  water).— Taking  a  Theatre 
without  a  farthing  to  pay  the  expenses  with. 
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SIANZAS  JBOR  STONES: 

Biin^  a  ColUctum  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 


Sunday  Sam. 
I. 
Whitechapel  is  my  neighbourhood, 

And,  if  the  truth  I  tell, 
It's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  place 

To  entertain  a  swell, — 
Nor  anyone  who,  now  and  then, 

Enjoys  a  bit  of  art. 
And  has  a  soul  that  soars  beyond 

A  costermongei's  cart 

Well,  bad  or  good,  no  matter  what, — 

I  don't  complain  of  that, 
Nor  envy  nobs  in  Belgrave  Square  : 

No,  I'm  not  such  a  Sat 
My  grievance  is, — when  Sundays  come 

And  I  expect  my  treats. 
The  only  ones  I  get,  are  up 

And  down  them  dirty  streets  I 

3- 
You  blessed  saints,  who  fuss  yourselves 

With  deputation  schemes. 
And  badger  ministers  to  death 

With  all  your  selfish  themes. 
Who,  of  your  recreation  take 

In  week  days,  precious  care, 
I  wonder  how  you'd  like  to  spend 

Your  one  day's  outing  there. 

4. 
Here's  Lord  Blocknoodle  heads  the  list 

And  swears  that  it's  a  sin 
To  look  at  pictures,— though  he  kfunvs 

Their  substitute  is  gin. 
For  when  a  man,  who's  worked  six  days, 

Can't  get  his  Sunday  sight. 
He  has  his  bit  of  chat,  his  drink, — 

And  'pon  my  word  he's  right 

What !  when  his  one  free  day  comes  round, 

May'nt  he  throw  off  the  strain  f 
D'you  think  then  that  a  working  man 

Has  got  no  sort  of  biain  ? 
He  don't  want  pleasures  by  the  score, 

Like  nobs,  it's  true,  but  then 
He  does  expect  to  have  his  share 

Of  rest  with  other  men. 

6. 
What's  your  idea  of  rest  ?  arise 

At  eight  with  naught  to  do. 
Two  hours  of  church,  just  one  too  much, 

Your  dinner  ;  then  at  two, 
A  read  at  some  insensate  trash, — 

Your  Sunday  reading  stuff, — 
And  then  another  go  at  church, 

As  if  one's  not  enough. 

7. 
Then  top  all  that  with  tea  and  prayers. 

More  church,  more  reading,  then 
Expect  us  to  turn  into  bed 

Contented  pious  men ! 
Well,  I'm  no  saint,  I  owns,  but  if 

Thafs  what  you  mean  by  rest, 
You'd  better  curse  us  on  the  spot,— 

We'd  rather  not  be  blest ! 

8. 
That's  right,  howl  out  against  us  all, 

Dig  up  your  ugly  names. 
Then  comfort  your  unchristian  selves 

With  sweet  smug  thoughts  of  flames  I 


Keep  up  your  witches  Sabbath,  pull 

Your  faces  lean  and  long. 
And  when  you've  drawled  your  hymns  enough, 

Hear  how  I  close  my  song. 


Six  daprs'  hard  work,  the  seventh  ought, 

I  thmk  it's  pretty  dear. 
To  bring  religion  if  you  lUce,  but 

Bring,  as  well,  its  cheer. 
And  does  it  ?    Well,  it  dont,  and  what's 

The  upshot !    Nothing  more 
Than  pretty  crowds  at  one  and  five 

About  the  gin  shop  door. 

la 
Tis  you  who  with  your  canting  cry 

Collect  these  crowds  I    'Tis  you 
Who  rob  the  poor  of  pleasure,  change. 

Health,  life  1     Oh  !  yes,  it's  true. 
For  in  their  face  each  palace  door, 

Each  country  gate  you  slam  1 
And  if  you  could  you'd  close  Heaven's  too— 

To  shut  out  Sunday  Sam. 


LORD   LAWRENCE  AND  HIS  DESERTS / 


In  these  days  of  social  idolatry  and  rank  toadyism,  we 
should  like  to  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions  as  to  all  the  inane 
stir  that  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  glorification  of  the  late 
Governor-Goieral  of  India.  Already  he  has  been  thrust  into 
the  society  of  the  peers,  and  the  pubUc  have  evidently  not  done 
with  him  yet  Lord  Lawrence  furnishes,  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  for  some  time,  about  as  many  small  paragraphs  to  the 
daily  papers  as  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Synip.  Indeed,  every 
wretched  penny-a-liner  seems  rabid  to  say  something  good  of 
him.  It  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  ask  ''  What  has  he 
done?"  True,  he  has  been  some  f<uty  years  at  his  work  in 
India,  work  for  which  he  has  been  well  paid,  as  are  all  English- 
men who  do  not  mind  bartering  health  and  the  mother  country 
for  unquestionable  pecuniary  advantages.  But,  if  he  has  done 
this,  what  of  it  ?  He  has  nuule,  and  any  influential  Indian  will 
corroborate  the  fact,  a  very  poor  Governor-General  indeed. 
Raised,  and  a  g^eat  mistake  too  as  it  turned  out,«-from  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  to  a  position,  the  dignity  of  which  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  support,  and  the  moral  influence  of  which  he 
materially  damaged,  ne  could  not  be  expected  either  to  win 
the  esteem  of  the  native  population,  or  deserve  the  confidence 
of  his  European  subordinates.  We  believe  we  are  only  speak- 
ing the  truth  when  we  say  that  as  Governor-General  he  was, 
in  the  strict  application  of  the  term,  most  unpopular.  A  coterie 
swore  by  the  undignified  and  tactless  representative  of  the 
crown,  for  there  are  few  men  who  run  tilt  a|;ainst  the  general 
taste  who  have  not  a  body  of  their  own  peculiar  way  of  thinking 
to  support  them.  With  the  vast  majority  of  the  uidians,  how- 
ever, tne  reign  of  ^Sir  John  Lawrence"  m  Government  House, 
will  be  associated  with  a  sort  of  imperial  shabbiness,  if  not,  of 
something  worse.  Already  it  turns  out  that  Lord  Mayo,  the 
much  abused,  has,  in  three  months  given  more  promising  siens 
of  his  fitness  to  fill  the  post,  than  his  predecersor  managea  to 
afford  in  five  years.  What  then  does  all  this  fussing  and  testi- 
monial whispering  mean?  If  the  mere  iact,thatamanhas  passed 
his  life  abroad  at  his  work,  is  to  entitle  him  to  an  ovation  and 
a'  peerage,  popular  enthusiasm  wiU  never  go  to  sleep  and  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  gifted  with  immortality,  but  as  neither 
alternative  seems  very  desirable  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  indis- 
criminate dishing  up  of  spoon-meat  will  cease.  Englishmen 
are,  it  is  true,  miserable  snobs,  but  if  they  must  catch  hold  of 
somebody's  coat-tails,  they  may  as  wdl  select  those  of  the 
worthiest.  Of  Lord  Lawrence  personsdly,  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  Looking  at  him,  however,  as  a  public  man,  we  most 
unhesitatingly  insist  that  his  merits  are  not  of  that  order  that 
call  for  a  popular  ovation.  For  to  day  then,  we  disnuss  him 
with  the  promise  that  we  shall  keep  our  eye  on  him,  and  the 
toadies  who  are  hunting  him,  and  discuss  both  very  freely  if 
on  a  future  occasion,  they  force  themselves  upon  us. 

Spain's  real  want.— Money. 
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NO  THOROUGHFARE. 


For  some  months  past  the  foot-passenger  traffic  of  Piccadilly 
has  been  driven  from  that  part  of  the  pavement  between  the 
Burlington  Arcade  and  the  Albany,  by  the  hoarding  thrown 
out  into  the  road,  even  bevond  the  limiu  of  the  old  curbstone, 
for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the  works  in  progress  for  pulling  down, 
patching  up,  or  reconstructing  (it  is  not  dear  whicn  it  is  of  the 
three)  Old  Burlington  House.  These  hoardings  jutting  out 
into  the  street,  and  thereby  forcing  foot-passengers  into  the 
mud  and  amongst  the  carriages,  have  lately  become  one  of  the 
leading  London  nuisances,  but  the  public  have  put  up  with  the 
inconvenience,  to  say  nothing  of  danger  to  life  and  limb,  they 
occasion  partly  beouise  they  consider  that  something  is  going 
on  behind  which  will  ultimately  do  credit  to  the  metropolis,  and 
partly  because  the  evil  is,  after  all,  but  a  temporary  («e,  and 
will  not  last  for  ever. 

In  the  case  of  Burlington  House,  however,  this  latter  plea 
for  patience  and  consideration  cannot  be  urged,  for,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  passing  down  Piccadilly, 
a  permanent  brick  building,  apparently  acting  as  an  entrance 
hall  to  a  long  wooden  passage  leading  to  the  central  window 
of  the  old  house,  has  been  erected  in  the  street,  the  lines  of  the 
fotmdation  extending  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hoarding. 
The  front  door  of  tms  hideous  erection  opens  directly  into  the 
road,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  intention  of  throwing  out  the 
pavement  to  enable  foot-passengers  to  pass  it  in  safety.  In  (act, 
such  a  design  would  be  out  of  the  question,  as  the  roadway, 
already  narrow  enough,  would  be  thereby  so  compressed  as  to 
interfere  with  the  carriage  tra£&c  most  seriously.  The  result  of 
this  last  *'  Metropolitan  Improvement"  is  simply  that  the  pave- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  riccadiUy  is  rendered  perfectly  use- 
less, and  that  the  crowds  who  throng  the  thoroughfare  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  will  be  accumulated  and  muddled  together  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street. 

May  we  ask  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works 
what  this  all  means  ?  Is  there  any  object  whatever  in  extend- 
ing a  temporary  passage,  leading  to  nowhere  in  particular,  half 
across  Piccadilly?  Have  the  Commissioners  any  right  to  do 
it,  or,  having  the  legal  right,  are  they  justified  in  creating  such 
an  unprecedented  nuisance  as  has  just  been  completed  ?  Pend- 
ing any  explanation  of  the  proceeding,  and  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation appears  to  be  impossible,  we  can  only  protest  against 
the  bungle  as  one  of  the  most  barefaced  and  pigheaded  errors 
ever  committed,  even  by  that  highly  respectable  body  of  gentle- 
men who  are  responsible  for  the  aggression. 


NOT  WORTH  IT! 


Mr.  Tite  has  been  informing  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  public  would  gladly  pay  ;£  120,000,  or  double  that  sum  to  see 
a  proper  debating  room  built  to  hold  them.  Disgraceful  as  is 
the  sort  of  steamboat  cabin  which  does  service  for  the  nation 
in  that  capacity  at  present,  we  much  doubt  Mr.  Tite's  sanguine 
estimate  of  the  public  Uberalitv.  M.P's.  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  classes:  (i.)  Those  who  speak  and  are 
worth  listening  to.  (2.)  Those  who  talk  and  to  whom  nobody 
listens.  (3.}  Thosis  who  know  better  than  to  open  their  mouths, 
and  merely  turn  up  at  a  division.  Cass  3  then  obviously  need 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Silent  members  might  read  the 
speeches  and  divide  "by  post"  the  next  morning.  Class  2 
ought  either  to  be  aboliihed  by  act  of  Parliament  or  suffered  to 
throw  a  little  elocutionary  blood  into  the  Lords,  and  then  there 
would  remain  but  class  i.  For  these  there  is  room  enough. 
Soberly,  it  is  the  number  of  members  that  is  too  large.  The 
country  might  be  equally  well  represented  by  half  the  quantity, 
in  which  case  a  whole  cargo  of  noodles  and  nobodies  would  be 
carted  away,  and  in  time,,  the  dummy  member  would  become 
extinct  Compared  with  the  members  of  other  greau  national 
assemblies  mux  figure  reads  absurdly  high«  That  is  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  compared  with  an  outlay  of  £2^ poo, 
the  tnggestion  ought  to  receive  a  warm  welcon^e. 


COOFXRATIVS  Storis: 
Pawnbr<dcers'  shops. 


Beehives.    Operative  Stores  : 


PATRIOTS  AND  THE  PEERAGE. 


As  it  seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  about  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new  Liberal 
peers  to  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  through 
the  Upper  House,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  should  be  inundated  with  claims  for 
coronets.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  confine  himself  to  uti- 
lizing the  eldest  sons  of  existing  peers,  who,  on  their  respective 
father's  deaths,  would  have  their  second  title  absorbed  in  the 
higher  dignities,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  several  conunoners  whose  claims  to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House  must  receive  due  consideration. 

Of  the  many  pressing  appeals  from  "  likely  people "  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  received,  we  understand  that  he 
has  put  aside  for  further  consideration  those  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  the  precis  of  whose  communications  the  Premier's 
private  secretary  has  obligingly  placed  at  our  disposal  :— 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  considers  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
be  too  well  aware  of  his  claims  on  the  country  to  neces- 
sitate his  detailing  them.  He  could  not,  however,  in 
justice  to  himself,  accept  any  lower  dignity  than  an 
Earldom,  and  selects  as  his  tide  Earl  of  South  Ken- 
sington, with  the  second  title,  to  be  borne  by  his  eldest 
son,  of  Baron  Brompton  Road. 
Sir  Robert  Garden.— Was  a  Conservative  once,  but  is 
disgusted  with  the  party,  having  been  disgracefully 
treated  in  several  borough  elections,  which  he  has  un- 
successfully contested.  Is  quite  sure  that  his  proper 
sphere  of  action  is  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  the 
House  of  Commons.  Has  now  no  political  opinions,  and 
will  vote  for  anything  or  anybody  Mr.  Gladstone  hkes. 
Has  lots  of  money.  Suggests  that  he  might  be  called  to 
the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Cardamums,  a  title  by  which 
he  is  already  known  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  public. 
Prince  Christian.— Thinks  it  too  good  a  joke  that  he 
should  not  be  a  real  Peer,  and  will  be  obliged  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  give  him  a  Dukedom.  Assures  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  it  would  be  the  most  popular  measure  he  ever 
introduced.  His  Royal  Highness  has  no  politics  in  par- 
ticular. Would  like  to  know  if  any  salary  is  attached  to 
a  Peerage,  or,  if  not,  if  something  of  the  kind  could  be 
managed  as  a  special  case.  Wishes  an  answer  by  return 
of  post 
Mr.  Finlen  wants  to  be  called  to  the  Upper  House  in  his 
own  family  name  as  Viscount  Finlen,  of  St.  Giles's, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  hesi- 
tates as  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  him,  will  be 
glad  to  look  Mr.  Gladstone  up  at  Carlton  Terrace  to  talk 
the  matter  over ;  but  no  doubt  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  consider  this  unnecessary. 
Mr.  CosTA.--HaviDg  retired  from  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera,  and  being  desirous  of  entering  private  life,  he 
will  now  accept  a  peerage,  which  may  be  offered  to  him 
without  fear  of  giving  him  offence.  Mr.  Costa  will  not, 
however,  pledge  himself  to  any  political  party,  but  as 
he  has  no  particular  opinion  regarding  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of^  the  Irish  Church  question,  he  will  be 
willing  to  lend  Mr.  Gladstone  a  helping  hand  in  his 
present  difficulty.  Will  assume  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bedford.  He  is  well  aware  that  there  is  a  Duke  of 
Bedford  already,  but  that  person  must  take  another 
name. 
Mr.  Beales,  M.  a.— Does  not  expect  to  get  much  justice  or 
anything  else  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  if  the  Premier 
feels  inclined  to  do  the  right  thing  for  once  in  his  life, 
Mr.  Beales  will  not  object  to  be  called  to  the  Upper 
House  as  Lord  Charing  Cross,  M.A. 
Beyond  having  expressed  his  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  generous  conduct  in  coming  forward  to  assist  him  in 
his  difficult  task  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
taken  any  steps  towards  submitting  their  names  to  the  Queen 
for  Her  Majesty's  approval 


Bitter  for  the  Tories.— A-Lowe ! 
The    Sono    of    the    Irascible  Volunteer.—"  Blow, 
gentle  gales.'' 
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TBE     WEEK. 

So  we  are  going  to  build  more  iron  clads !  Surely,  Mr. 
Childers  doesn't  mean  to  destroy  John  Bull  with  the  shirt  of 
Sheer-nessus, 

Lord  Mayo,  as  a  move  against  Russian  influence,  has  paid 
the  Monarch  of  the  Afghans  ;£  120,000.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
sum  to  dispose  of  for  the  services  of  A-meer  Ally  I 

A  LARGE  class  of  Englishmen  have  hitherto  treated  the 
<'  Alabama  Claims "  as  a  joke.  They  ought  to  feel  specially 
re -assured  now,  that  the  United  States  Ambassador  is  about 
to  present  himself  in  Motley, 


Mr.  Low£'s  additional  tax  upon  those  who  care  to  display 
their  arms  is  wise  and  politic.  What  a  pity,  though,  he  did  not 
extend  the  impost  to  other  extremities.  In  these  days  of  bur- 
lesque the  national  debt  might  be  paid  off  in  no  time. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  seems  to  be  of  a  light  and  airy  tem- 
perament Perhaps  a  little  too  light  He  is  reported  to  have 
used  language  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  which  savoured  more 
of  the  fishmarket  than  the  pulpit  Perhaps  the  right  reverend 
gentleman  thinks  that  because  some  of  the  Apostles  were  fisher- 
men, a  bishop  cannot  do  better  than  talk  Billingsgate. 


People  who  rail  about  the  immorality  of  the  French  stage 
should  have  gone  to  see  Won  by  a  Head,  which,  though  by 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was,  strange  to  say,  not  a  foreign  production. 
The  Duchy  of  Pumpernickel,  according  to  that  spirited  comedy, 
was  a  very  pleasant  community,  a  sort  of  Agapemone,  with  a 
grand  Duke  and  Duchess  as  presiding  elders.  Mr.  Taylor  bor- 
rowed his  morality  from  Congreve,  but  being  a  modest  man 
did  not  borrow  the  wit  at  the  same  time. 

Captain  Archdall  seems  to  have  made  himself  quite  a 
hero  by  his  slashing  proposition  to  extend  the  principle  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  to  England  and  Scotland.  We  find,  on  refer- 
ence to  Debrett,  that  Captain  Archdall  is  a  man  arrived  at 
m^urity,  having  been  bom  in  18 12,  and  that  he    is  a  Conser- 


vative, a  "firm  supporter  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland." 
He  is  also  an  Irishman,  which  explains  his  peculiar  method  of 
supporting  his  principles.  We  suppose  that  he  goes  upon  the 
principle  which  governed  his  countryman,  who  insisted  on 
firing  at  his  own  comrades  in  a  battle — viz^  "  that  it  must  be 
more  pleasant  to  be  killed  by  your  friends  than  your  enemies.'' 
We  certainly  prefer  to  look  upon  the  gallant  Captain  as  an  arch 
wag  rather  than  an  arch  traitor. 


A  CASE  FOR  GAOL 


It  would  seem  that  ruffianism  and  treason  in  Ireland  are  not 
the  special  property  of  the  Fenians.  Let  us  quote  a  few  words 
uttered  at  a  recent  anti-disestablishment  meeting,  by  a  minister 
of  the  '^  gospel.''  Apropos  of  the  passing  of  the  Government 
BiU,  this  precious  herald  of  peace  howls  out 

"That  the  Protestants  of  the  country  would  not  submit  to  be  trampled 
upon.  Would  the  sons  of  the  men  who  would  not  suffer  a  tyrant  king 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  allow  a  tyrant  Parliament  to  do  so  ? 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  ready  to  do  just  as  their  ancestors 
did,"  &c,  &c 

In  plain  words,  if,  by  the  will  of  the  nation  constitutionally 
exerased,  the  BiU  passes  into  law,  these  lojral  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  will  take  up  arms  and  conmience  a  bloody  civil  war. 
If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flanaean,  of  Monaghan,  does  not  mean  this, 
what  on  earth  does  he  mean  ?  His  ^  cloth "  will,  of  course, 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  raising  his  own  hand  against  his  fellow 
countrymen,  but  still  he  can  hound  on  others,  and  work  up  a 
set  of  rabid  bigots  into  blood-thirsty  frenzy. 

With  equal  taste  spoke  a  Mr.  Madden,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
This  gentleman,  who  ought  at  once  to  be  removed  from  his 
responsible  position,  and  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  closed 
the  meeting  by  observing,  that 

**  They  were  ready  to  stand  by  their  Queen  as  long  as  she  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  them,  but  no  longer.  They  would  stand  by  the 
Queen  and  Government  as  long  as  they  maintained  inviolate  the 
national  contract,  but  not  one  day  beyond  that." 

Surely  if  words  have  any  significance  at  all  this  means  nothing 
but  rebellion  under  certaia.very  probable  contingencies.  How- 
ever, whatever  may  be  the  meaning  that  this  reverend  orator 
and  curious  magistrate  attach  to  their  own  words,  there  is  no 
question  about  their  inevitable  effect  on  ignorant  masses.  They 
can  only  incite  in  them  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  law  and  order, 
and  suggest  the  sword  as  the  best  argument  with  which  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  logic  of  the  (government. 

While  we  hear  so  much  about  the  frothy  insolence  of  liberated 
Fenians,  it  is  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  seeds  of  sedition  are 
not  all  of  their  sowing. 


METEOROLOGICAL  MEMS. 


January       ....  Spring  Flowers. 

'EBRUARY     ....  April  Showers. 

March November  Fogs. 

April Principally  Mud. 


ANECDOTE  OF  PRINCE  CHRISTIAN. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  other  day,  when  discussing  with  a 
distinguished  prelate  the  rite  of  baptism  as  administmd  in  the 
English  Church,  very  adroitly  twisted  the  conversation  into  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  recent  strange  ceremonial  observed  by  the 
Poles,  in  their  chapel  in  Gk>wer  street,  on  Easter  Sunday  last. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  they  eat  hard-boiled  eggs  together 
in  commemoration  of  their  brotherhood,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  a  hope  that  the  next  time  they  partook  of  the  conunon 
meal  it  might  be  in  the  midst  of  Poland  itself  ^  It  is  a  strange 
custom,  your  Royal  Highness,''  remarked  the  prelate  already 
referred  to,  ^and  one  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  Polish 
patriotism  is  not  yet  extinct  Freedom  may  yet  be  hatched 
from  that  shell."  *'  Ah,"  immediately  rejoined  the  Prince,  in 
his  old,  original,  quaint,  dry,  and  aitable  manner,  *'  instead  of 
eating  the  tgg,  why  don't  they  throw  o^Xhtyoke  (yolk) !" 


^"^'liZl: 


^A 


'  '^•onoa 


^^OM,      j 


THE     SCAPE-GO A'l 


OR, 

THE    SHADOW    OF    / 

*'  The  IriOi  Church  is  not  ill -chosen  as  a  scape-goat     It  is  unclean,  less  from  its  own  individual  misdeeds  than  for 
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LITTLE  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 


Srveral  of  our  contemporarieSi  more  especially  the  cheap 
evening  papers,  have  lately  been  induing  in  exciting  para- 
graphs of  "  Scandal  in  High  Life,"  which  for  some  reason  or 
ether,  either  because  the  scandals  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  or 
because  actions  for  libel  were  threatened,  have  been  contra- 
dicted ''bv  authoritative  re<)uest "  in  the  next  impression  of  the 
journals  giving  them  publiaty  ;  while  the  editors  of  the  several 
newspapers  have  solaced  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  no 
harm  mis  been  done  by  their  little  mistakes.  How  true  and 
how  false  the  scandals  have  been  matters  very  little  now,  for  they 
have  fulfilled  their  mission  of  adding  an  exciting  line  to  the 
"  Contents  Bill,'*  and  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  papers 
to  which  we  are  referring.  In  fact,  so  complete  has  been  the 
success  of  these  new  sensational  advertisements,  and  so  inex- 
pensive has  been  their  cost  (only  one  penny  a  line),  that  we 
understand  that  a  certain  recently  established  cheap  (very  cheap 
—not  to  say  nasty)  evening  journal,  has  already  in  type  the  fol- 
lowing scandals,  specially  mvented  by  its  versatile  editor^  with 
ready  made  contradictions  for  the  next  number,  for  insertion  in 
its  columns  when  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  latest  intelligence 
is  meagre  and  unattractive. 


Scandal  No.  L 

Astounding  conduct  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright^  M.P.—- 
This  Day. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
left  London  last  night  for  Liverpool,  en  route  to  America, 
accompanied  by  ninety-two  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  on  his 
wa]^  to  the  Salt  Lakes.  We  hear  that  for  some  months  past  Mr. 
Bnght  has  shown  signs  of  a*  strong  bias  in  favour  of  Mor- 
monism,  and  it  is  understood  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  Mormon 
settlement  he  will  make  each  of  the  ninety-two  ladies  his  wife. 
Mr.  Bright's  sudden  departure  has  caused  considerable  conster- 
nation in  the  Cabinet 

Denial  No.  L  -      • 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  report  we  published  last  night  regarding  the 
Right  Honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  under- 
stand that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Bright  havine 
been  seen  in  a  catriage  with  some  ladies,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  Opera. 

Scandal    No.    II. 
A  Royal  Duel. 

We  hear  that  a  certain  auf;ust  personage,  who  is  now  travel- 
ling in  the  East,  while  at  Cairo,  fought  a  duel  with  a  near  rela- 
tive of  his  viceregal  host,  whom  he  shot  through  his  left  leg. 
The  quarrel  arose  out  of  a  discussion  regarding  the  height  of 

the  Pyramids,  which  the  P e  of  W s  affirmed  were  lower 

than  the  cross  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  an  assertion  which  was 
contradicted  with  such  flatness  that  a  hostile  meeting  was  at 
once  rendered  a  necessity. 

Denial  No.  II. 

A  telegram  has  just  been  received  at  our  office  contradicting 
the  facts  we  published  regarding  a  duel  in  Egypt  in  which  the 
P— e  of  W — o-s  was  a  principal,  and  calling  upon  us  to  re- 
tract and  apok^ise  for  having  given  currency  to  such  a  wanton 
invention^a  request  with  which  we  humbly  hasten  to  comply. 
The  whole  affair,  we  regret  to  say,  appears  to  have  been  a 
practical  joke  on  the  part  of  an  occasional  correspondent. 


Scandal  No.  III. 
Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Premier— -This  Morning. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
passing  through  Charles  Street  into  St  James's  Square,  on  his 
way  to  his  residence  in  Carlton  Terrace,  the  front  door  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Derby  fiew  open  and  his  Lordship  rushed 


upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  armed  with  a  table  knife. 
After  a  short  struggle  Lord  Derby  stabbed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
heart  The  latter  was  picked  up  by  a  passer-by,  who  carried 
him  into  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  lives  next  door. 
Lord  Derby  was  inunediately  secured  and  carried  by  the  clerks 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  (who  had  witnessed  the 
occurrence  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way)  into  the  strong 
room  of  the  establishment,  where  he  now  remains.  It  appears 
that  his  Lordship  was  at  breakfast  when  he  saw  Mr.  Gladstone 
pass  the  window  with  a  jaunty  air  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  which  so  irritatea  the  ex-Premier  that  he  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  throi^h  the  hall,  into  the  street,  and  had  committed 
the  murderous  assault  before  Mr.  Gladstone  could  complete  the 
ejaculation  of  '*  Jack  Robinson."  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  as  wpU  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  painful  circumstances. 

DSNLAL  No.  III. 

We  have  received  an  authoritative  recjuest  to  withdraw  every 
word  of  the  paragraph  which  we  published  last  night,  and  we 
humbly  apologise  for  the  error  into  which  we  unfortunately  fell. 
We  can  in  no  way  account  for  the  mistake,  for  we  now  learn 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of  the  reported 
occurrence,  and  Lord  Derby  always  breakfasts  in  the  back 
parlour. 

With  materials  such  as  these  to  work  upon,  there  can,  in  fu- 
ture, be  no  occasion  to  fall  back  upon  social  scandals  which 
have  just  enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  wickedly 
mischievous.  A  little  truth,  like  learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  our  contemporaries  will  be  wiser  if  they  publish  paragraphs 
onlv  such  as  those  we  have  quoted,  and  stick  to  fiction  alto- 
getfier. 


FASHIONABLE  POISON. 


What  would  a  lady  of  nervous  temperament  and  delicate 
constitution  say  if,  aftor  sending  for  her  doctor  in  the  hopes  of 
rapidly  arresting  signs  of  consumption  or  the  particular  ill  to 
which  her  flesh  finds  itself  heir,  she  were  to  receive  the  startling 
announcement  from  the  lips  of  her  private  i^sculapius,^ 

"  MadaMj^I  have  no  other  course— you  must  allow  me  to 
poison  you." 

The  lady  of  nerves  and  delicacy  would  probably  reply  with 
a  shriek  and  a  rush  to  the  bell  or  a  bound  behind  the  nearest 
sofa,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  she  would  be  calmed  by 
the  assurance  that  the  poison  would  be  administered  only  to 
save  her  for  many  happy  days  to  come. 

The  fact  is  it  is  now  fashionable  among  the  great  ladies  of 
Paris— and  what  great  ladies  do  in  Paris  is  soon  caught  up, 
like  measles,  by  the  great  ladies  in  London— to  eat  arsenic: 
neither  more  nor  less  than  arsenic.  And  they  thrive  uncom- 
monly well  on  it  to  all  appearances. 

Of  course,  from  time  immemorial  poisons  have  been  given  as 
cures — in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  not  a  poison  in  a 
chemist's  shop  if  you  only  took  the  right  quantity.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Hahnemann  have  taken  aconite—a  most  powerful 
poison— for  the  last  fifty  years  in  infinitesimal  quantities. 

Anyhow,  it  is  the  fashion  among  the  duchesses,  Russian 
princesses,  and  Polish  countesses,  who  swarm  in  Paris,  and  are 
always  looking  out  for  something  to  do,  say,  or  imagine,  unlike 
their  common  neighbours,  to  take  a  dose  of  arsenic  by  way  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  immoralities  they  may  uninten- 
tionally imbibe  during  the  day. 

Arsenic  is  a  tonic,  and  tonics  are  in  requisition  among  the 
ladies! 

But  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  tonic  would  become 
fashionable  without  some  other  virtue  of  overwhelming  attrac- 
tion to  recommend  it. 

Ladies  don't  take  tonics  very  r^;ularly  when  their  health 
only  is  in  question,  but  in  this  case  their  personal  vanity  is 
interested.    It  is  a  question  of  beauty  more  tnan  health. 

Tfajree  drops  of  solution  of  arsenic  taken  regularly  every 
morning  at  the  same  hour  brings  down  too  great  a  tendency  to 
fat,  corrects  an  unfortunate  predisposition  to  skinniness,  and 
has  such  an  effect  on  the  skin  as  no  outside  washes  or  creams 
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can  ever  approach.  A  lovely  tint,  transparent  and  ivory-like  in 
colour  and  polish,  spreads  over  the  skin.  My  lady  the  countess 
can  get  up  a  brilliant  coat  at  no  great  sacrifice,  either  of  health 
or  time.  We  say  **  coat "  because  arsenic  has  been  used  before 
now  by  cunning  grooms  who  wished  to  produce  brilliancy  on 
their  master's  horses. 

Pray,  ladies,  poison  yourselves  if  it  is  for  your  health  and 
beauty :  but  don't  go  too  far.    We  can't  do  without  you. 


HENDERSOJ\r  AND  HAIR. 


Once  all  through  the  midnight  dreary  Bobbies  wandered  weak 

and  weary, 
Doomed  to  shiver  in  the  fro^t,  to  influenza  in  the  thaw  : 
Long  and  wearisome  the  night  is,  to  a  Peeler  with  bronchitis, 
Sad  and  pitiful  his  plight  is,  sneezing,  wheezing  at  the  door, 
Sneezing,  wheezing  through  the  area  railings,  barkiog  at  the 

door, 

Closely  shaven  as  of  yore ! 

But  the  Colonel's  wise  decision  give  new  health  to  the  division, 
'Tis  the  Bobby's  best  physician,  can  his  usefulness  restore,-- 
Now  the  old  and  hateful  days  are  past  and  gone,  and,  every 

razor 
Thrown  aside,  each  chin  displays  a  beauty  never  seen  before  ! 
"  Duty,  beauty,  why  not  let  them  go  together  I "  quoth  the  law, 
'*  Chins  be  shaven  nevermore  !" 

Any  num  nuist  bt  a  sill/un  not  to  imitate  the  million  : 

For  there's  no  grade  of  civilian  in  bank,  counting-house,  or 

store. 
Who  would  grudge  his  chin  som4  trouble  (though  perchance  it 

gave  him  double) 
For  the  sake  of  even  stubble,  if  he  can't  grow  any  more  : 
Spreading,  sprouting,  there's  no  doubtiog  we'll  do  honour  to 

the  corps, 

If  we're  shaven  nevernydre  I 

Maiden  hearts  well  set  a-whirlin'  with  big  beards  all  around 

'em  curUn'— 
They're  the  things  to  take  a  g«rl  in  when  her  love  you  would 

implore*-* 
Grow  your  hair— youll  find  a  kiss  '11  come  the  sweeter  from  the 

bristle, 
'Mongst  the  gi^rls  there's  not  a  Miss  11  fail  to  give  you  an 

encore — 
Female  chorus  must  adore  us,  cannot  fail  to  cry  encore^ 

If  we're  shaven  nevermore  I 

Thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  down  from  underneath  your 

nose  Sir 
Let  your  hirsute  honours  grow  Sir  |hickly,  prickly,  on  your 

jaw! 
Charms  of  powder  now  are  failing,  pluih  and  calves  are  una- 

vaiiiog. 
You  can  grin  through  area  railing  at  the  smooth  £ftce  at  the 

door,— 
Maned  like  lions,  grin  defiance  at  John  Thomas  at  the  door,— 

And  be  shaven  nevermore ! 


SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM. 


Wl  have  never  enshrined  in  our  columns  those  gobbets  of 
scandal  which  the  scavengers  of  society  fish  up  on  their  rounds. 
We  leave  such  a  congenial  and  noble  task  to  those  honourable 
journals  which  make  a  living  out  of  eavesdropping.  But  there 
has  been  lately  discussed  in  the  papers  a  scandal  of  a  very  pain- 
ful nature,  affecting  a  family  ol  high  position,  and  chiefly  a 
lady  whose  beauty,  at  least,  might  have  ensured  her  more  gentle 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  it  there 
has  been  such  a  gross  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  private  Ufe 
that  we  cannot  help  noticing  it  We  do  not  know  which  is  the 
more  shocking  consideration  of  the  two,  that  such  a  story  may  be 
true,  or  the  winr  in  which,  whether  true  or  false,  it  has  been 
made  public  That  a  man  should  be  surrounded  by  persons 
who  could  be  mean  enough  to  repeat  the  frantic  utterances  of  a 


woman  in  an  agony  of  pain  is  horrible  to  think  of— but 
that  such  utterances  should  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  and 
as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  most  persistent  accusation  of  one 
who  should  be  the  first  gentleman  in  the  land,  is  absolutely 
incredible.  It  is  no  good  sign  of  our  age  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  talked  of  in  public  journals,  or  that  such  a  story 
should  be  probable  enough  to  be  believed,  for  surely  men  would 
never  repeat  such  a  thing  if  they  did  not  believe  it.  It  is  still  a 
worse  sign  that  the  name  of  one,  whom  we  could  fain  bdieve  to 
remember  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  father,  should  be 
associated  with  such  a  scandal,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  no 
surprise  or  indignation  expressed  at  the  association.  If  the 
scandal  is  true  it  is  certainly  not  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  with 
the  cynical  laugh  of  Society's  gossip-mongers — if  it  is  false 
such  a  lie  reflects  disgrace  not  only  to  them  who  originated  it, 
but  to  them  who  idly  repeat  it  The  whole  of  this  painfiil 
matter,  from  beginning  to  end,  whatever  may  be  the  uhimate 
issue  of  it,  presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  thorough  corruption 
of  Society  m  this  virtuous  age. 


LATEST  FROM  LUTETIA. 

"  Writing  last  night,"  as  the  Pall  Mall  says,  "  our  Paris 
correspondent  says," — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prime  secret 
of  Sardou*s  success  in  Patrie  is  the  outlet  it  gives  for  public 
opinion.  The  work  itself  is  undeniably  founded  on  a  piece 
entitled  La  BataiUe  de  Toulouse^  by  M^ry,  and  is,  after  all  said 
and  done,  little  superior,  if  at  all,  to  the  historical  dramas  of 
Alex.  Dumas.  The  scenery  and  costumes  are  superb,  the 
acting  is  what  melodramatic  acting  generally  is  m  Paris, 
effective  but  exaggerated,  though  Berton  plays  as  usual  with  a 
distinction  we  could  wish  to  see  emulated  in  LondoiL 

Sardou  has  had  the  wit  to  bring  it  out  just  at  the  r^^ht 
moment  Public  opinion  is  burked  in  spite  of  the  plausible 
pretensions  vented  by  Napoleon  III.  about  liberty  and  free 
thinking.  Public  opinion  wanted  a  safety  valve,  and  it  has 
been  found  at  the  Porte  St  Martin.  Every  night  the  theatre 
overflows, — there  is  a  compact  crowd  from  ceiling  to  pit,  and 
between  the  acts  the  noise  produced  by  public  opinion  opening 
the  valve,  reminds  one  only  of  Dniry  Lane  on  Boxing  Night 
before  the  pantomime  begins.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
loud  talk  outside  in  the  daily  press  regarding  this  same  Patrie^ 
and  splendid  as  some  of  the  situations  are,  and  powerful  as  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  not  purely  literal  worth  which 
has  ensured  an  average  fonune  to  M.  Raphael  Felix,  the 
director.  It  is  perhaps  not  purely  patriotism  either :  it  is  the 
necessity  for  a  sensation  which  always  exists  in  the  French 
people.  Patriotism  crops  up  in  the  new  drama,  and  the  public 
seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity  to  express,  second-hand,  its 
hatred  of  tyranny.  M.  Felix  talks  of  bringing  it  over — costumes, 
accessories,  and  all,  but  actors — to  be  played  in  London  at 
some  period  no  doubt  far  removed,  when  the  success  in  Paris 
shall  have  come  to  an  end. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  could  not  have  the  same 
success,  however  poetically  rendered  into  English,  however 
well  acted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  motive  is  wanting  in 
the  heart  oif  the  British  public  which  pushes  crowds  every  night 
on  to  the  boulevard  in  front  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

We  have  seen  the  Diva,  Offenbach's  last  link  is  Schneider's 
impersonations.  The  piece  was  more  or  less  hissed  at  its  first 
penormancCj  and,  in  spite  of  a  factitious  rehabilitation  of  the 
original  verdict,  still  remains  as  poor  a  piece  as  we  would  desire 
not  to  see.  Schneider  looks  particularly  charming,  and  there 
is  one  very  pretty  waltz  among  the  mustcal  number,  but  story, 
none  to  tell :  fun,  absent :  and  spectacle  badly  mounted. 

After  that  Offenbach  should—but  really  it  is  not  so  much 
Maitre  Jacque's  fault,  for  with  such  a  libretto  composition 
must  have  been  a  task  almost  hopeless. 

Fashion  is  gradually  going  mad— you  may  think  perhaps  she 
has  been  quite  mad  enough  already.  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear 
lady,  you  should  see  the  head-dresses  a  good  foot  high— twelve 
inches  I  give  you  my  word.  You  should  see  the  mode  first 
exhibited  by  nature  in  the  Hottentot  Venus,  and  known  to  our 
ancestors  as  the  vertugadin.  There  is  one  consolation  for  the 
lovers  of  the  line  of  beauty,  the  discarded  cachemire  is  coming 
in  agaki.    Long  may  cachemire  reign  ! 
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TO  IHE  RIGHT  LOYAL  ORANGEMEN 


My  most  Excellent  Friends,— You  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity which  never  has  occurred  before,  and  which  can  never 
occur  again.  The  great  union  between  Church  and  State  in 
Ireland,  the — as  you  fondly  hoped^immortal  legacy  of  Pro- 
testant ascendancy  bequeathed  to  you  by  William  III.,  ''of 
glorious  memory/'  is  now  not  0 Ay  threatened,  but  attacked  by  an 
all  powerful  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  must  fall 
within  the  year.  Such  a  chance  of  distinguishing  yourselves 
by  an  exhibition  of  your  loyalty,  your  zeal,  your  temperance, 
your  discretion,  and,  last  not  least,  your  charity,  ought  to  recon- 
cile you  almost  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  your  idoL  But  it 
evidently  does  not,  for  were  you  less  angelic  beings  than  you 
are,  your  conduct  might  be  stigmatized  as  bitter  and  narrow- 
minded,  not  to  say  rebellious.  Let  us  just  see  what  your  position 
is  as  defined  by  yourselves,  and  how  worthy  you  have  shown 
yourselves  of  retaining  that  religious  supremacy  over  your  fellow- 
subjects  which  you  would  demand  as  your  inalienable  right 

After  mature  thought  and  prolonged  discussion  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  a  much  larger 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Protestant  church  ought  to  be  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed, not  out  of  any  sordid  motive,  much  less  out  of  any 
hostility  to  the  Protestant  church  in  itself,  but  because  that 
Establishment  has  been  long  resented  as  an  injustice  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  and  has  been  found  to  act  as  a 
stumbliAg  block  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  make  an  honest 
attempt  to  redress  the  grievances  under  which  Ireland  alleges 
that  she  suffers.  You  call  this  concession  to  the  prayers  of 
the  people  an  act  of  gross  injustice  and  confiscation. 

Now,  are  not  many  of  you  Orangemen  advocates  of  tenant 
right,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  great  change  in  the  land  laws  f 
I  mean  of  course  those  amongst  you  who  are  not  landlords  but 
tenants.  Of  course  any  concession  to  your  demands  which 
may  interfere  with  any  prescribed  rights  of  the  landlords  will 
be  a  gross  injustice.  But  this  is  an  argument  which  does  not 
concern  many  of  you,  let  us  come  to  more  universal  ground. 

Taking  any  property  from  the  Church  is  con^scation, 
mere  robbery.  The  State  that  gave  it  cannot  take  it 
away.  Very  well  How  do  you  stand  then,  many  of  you 
living  on  lands  taken  from  a  Church  centuries  older  in  her 
form  of  creed  than  your  Church  t  How  does  your  Church 
stand,  the  greater  portion  of  whose  revenues  are  derived  from 
property  confiscated  or  plundered  (I  am  using  your  terms) 
firom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Is  the  doctrine  that  Church 


property  is  inalienable  to  apply  only  to  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland?  If  so,  why? 
Do  you  believe  your  creed  to  be  the  only  true  one,  or  do  you 
admit  that  other  forms  of  Christianity  may  not  be  fatal  to  their 
believers  f  If  the  Reformed  Church  is  really  founded  on  the 
assertion  of  individual  liberty,  and  a  wide  basis  of  toleration, 
yon  cannot  claim  for  it  infallibility,  which  could  be  your  only 
excuse  for  attempting  to  impose  it  on  millions  of  your  fellow- 
subjects  against  their  will^against  their  earnest  faith.  I  think, 
my  excellent  friends,  that  the  less  you  talk  about  spoliation  and 
confiscation  the  better,  or  you  will  revive  animosities  which  the 
concession,  so  deprecated  by  you,  is  calculated  to  allay. 

Now  we  will  come  to  the  means  by  which  you  yourselves 
have  declared  it  to  be  your  intention,  or  your  desire,  to  defend 
your  Church's  faith ;  no— I  beg  your  pardons  humbly— your 
Church's  Establishment  and  Endovmients.  You  talk  with 
most  admirable  zeal  of  defending  these  appurtenances  of  your 
religion  with  the  sword.  You  threaten— oh  terrible  threat ! — 
to  desert  the  Sovereign  to  whom,  as  the  faithful  represen- 
tative of  William  III.,  of  glorious  memory,  you  have  ever  pro- 
fessed such  devoted  allegiance,  not  because  the  ministers  and 
disciples  of  your  Faith  are  going  to  be  persecuted,  deprived  of 
all  civic  rights,  harassed  by  extortionate  imposts,  degraded  by 
petty  insults,  pursued  even  unto  death— no,  on  no  such  trivial 
grounds,  but  because  they— by  your  own  showing,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  portion  of  the  population — are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  that  aid  from  the  State  which  they  have  hitherto 
received.  What  noble  conduct !  You  deserve  well  of  your 
country,  better  of  your  Church.  Why  cannot  such  unselfish 
defenders  of  the  Truth  be  canonized  ?  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  neither  Earth  nor  Heaven  contains  adequate  rewards  for 
such  brave  disinterested  servants  of  Religion. 

But  of  what  do  you  accuse  the  wretches  who  are  leading  this 
attack  against  your  citadel,  against  all  you  hold  most  dear  ?  Do 
you  accuse  them  of  avarice?  Moneyismere  dross  to  you.  Do  you 
accuse  them  of  bitterness  ?  How  sweet,  how  gentle  your  haran- 
gues are!  Do  you  accuse  them  of  sacril^e?  How  reverently  you 
treat  religion  when  you  measure  its  duration  by  its  income !  Do 
you  accuse  them  of  spoliation  ?  Your  ministers  have  laboured 
for  the  poor  pittance  they  receive— they  have  indeed  !  Do  you 
accuse  them  of  treason  ?  Your  loyalty  is  above  all  reproach,  that 
counts  the  sovereigns  you  receive  before  it  will  let  you  cry  **  God 
save  the  Queen !"  Shame  on  you  !  You  are  mean,  you  are 
contemptible,  you  are  sordid,  you  are  selfish,  you  are  blood- 
thirsty, you  are  treasonous,  by  your  own  showing.  Have  you 
no  self-respect — ^have  you  no  love,  no  reverence,  for  the  faith 
you  profess,  that  you  make  it  thus  foul  and  loathsome  before  the 
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eyes  of  all  honest  men  ?  As  I  read  your  virulent  slanders,  which 
you  call  indignant  eloquence ;  as  I  watch  your  greed  of  wealth, 
long  pampered  by  indulgence,  now  turned  to  fury  by  a  sudden 
check,  I  hide  my  face  in  shame  at  the  thought  that  I  belong  to 
a  nation  whose  professed  religion  is  the  same  as  yours,  whose 
monarch  is  the  same,  but,  thank  God,  whose  heart  is  not  the 
same.  Didit  lie  with  you,  and  such  as  you,  when  would  oppression 
be  relaxed,  when  would  injustice  be  remedied  ?  Never  !  You 
would  grind  the  bones  of  your  own  countrymen  to  make  the 
dust  which  the  wheels  of  your  grand  chariots  might  scatter. 
You  do  not  know  what  Truth  and  Justice  mean.  Your  natures 
are  eaten  up  by  falsehood  and  extortion.  You  have  lived  so 
long  on  fraud  and  tyranny  that  you  writhe  at  the  very  thought 
of  being  forced  into  honest  and  generous  conduct  towards  your 
fellow  creatures. 

Have  I  said  enough  %  Will  you  pause  now  ?  Will  you  gag 
your  zealous  spokesmen,  and  innoculate  with  common  forbear- 
ance your  letter  writers  ?  Will  you  show  one  gleam  of  manliness, 
of  courage — I  had  almost  said,  of  religion — ^before  the  battle  is 
quite  over  ?  Or  will  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  waxing  in 
spitefulness  and  turbulence  from  day  to  day,  till  your  very  name 
is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  hateful  and  base— till,  amidst  the 
execrations  of  your  countrymen,  you  are  recognised  as  the  Real 
Traitors  to  Ireland — ^aye  !  to  England  too. 

Yours,  with  unfeigned  disgust.        Tomahawk. 


CHEAP  TINSEL, 


Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  the  honour  of  Knighthood  has 
been  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  ex-conductor  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Orchestra?  Judging  from  the  intense  snob- 
bishness that  usually  is  associated  with  intelligence  of  this  sort, 
we  should  think  it  more  than  likely  that  such  was  the  case. 
Mr.  Costa,  as  a  representative  musician,  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
Court  interest  would  select  for  its  favours.  Not  that  he, 
talented  as  he  is,  would  have  quite  risen  to  the  dignity  by  his 
own  merits.  He  had  first  to  be  rendered,  as  it  were,  discernible 
to  eyes  polite  by  a  little  gracious  notice  at  Berlin.  An  English 
composer  could  never  hope  to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  with 
fat  aldermen  and  the  vulgar  rich ;  that  would  be  expecting  too 
much.  However,  decorated  with  the  Black  Eagle  and  patted 
upon  the  back  by  Royal  hands,  he  may  become  a  fitting  subject 
on  which  to  lavish  the  empty  nothingness  of  one  of  the  most 
comic  titles  under  the  sun.  There  is  really  no  "  honour  **  of 
course  about  the  matter ;  but  the  magnates,  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  its  bestowal,  imagine  that  they  are  exalting  their 
Prot^gi  magnificently.  And  here  is  what  is  disgusting  in  the 
business.  Why  select  Mr.  Costa  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  nm 
that  clever  gentleman  down  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  if  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ^  is  to  be  the 
motto  for  patronage  of  this  kind,  we  can  in  no  way  endorse  the 
promised  grace.  Granted,  music  is  to  be  recognised  through 
Its  leading  representative, — ^where  is  the  baronetcy  for  Mr. 
Balfe  ?  If  Mr.  Costa  is  great  enough  for  his  Knighthood,  siurely 
Mr.  Balfe  is  rife  for  something  far  better.  Or  are  things  to  go 
on  an  inverse  principle  ?  If  so,  let  us  send  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  to 
the  Peers,  canonise  Qose,  and  raise  a  statue  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Christian. 

To  come  to  the  pith  of  the  matter, — if  the  offering  of  Knight- 
hood to  Mr.  Costa  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  compliment  to 
English  musicians,  it  is  one  of  a  very  clumsy  kind.  Mr.  Costa, 
to  begin  with,  is  not  an  Englishman,  and  were  he  one,  he  would 
certainly  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  England's  first  com* 
poser. 

To  offer  Mr.  Balfe  the  same  sort  of  dignity  that  is  considered 
a  due  reward  to  some  successful  City  coai  merchant,  whom 
chance  has  hustled  against  the  feet  of  Her  Majesty,  would  be 
to  insult  him.  We  trust,  therefore,  Mr.  Costa  will  feel,  that 
though  very  far  inferior  to  our  great  composer,  he  has  still 
enough  talent  of  his  own  to  render  him  illustrious  without  his 
acceptance  of  a  mark  which  is  about  as  respectable  in  its  way 
as  the  Royal  arms  over  the  shop-fronts  of  happy  tradesmen 
who  cater  for  the  Court. 


A  MODEST  REQUEST 

Chelssa  is  crying  out  for  a  Thames  Embankment,  and  has 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Works  to  supply  the  want  The  Com- 
missioners have  naturally  replied  that  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  the  shape  of  the  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  but  that  if  anybody 
will  advance  the  necessary  funds  the  matter  shall  be  at  once 
put  in  band.  However,  it  seems  that  the  Board  has  not  only 
exhausted  its  resources,  but  even  its  credit ;  so  for  the  present 
Chelsea  must  rest  content  in  the  possession  of  its  Bun  House 
and  its  Water-works  (by  the  way,  where  are  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works ?  not  at  Chelsea  surely),  and  leave  the  construction  of  an 
embankment  to  a  future  generation.  So  much  the  better  for 
Chelsea  present,  and  the  worse  for  Chelsea  future. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  DANGER. 


Wb  have  lately  been  hearing  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Prince  Thomas  is 
a  little  boy  who  has  just  been  sent  to  Harrow  SchooL  The 
fuss  made  about  him  is  not,  however,  because  he  is  a  Prince 
(for  Lordlings  and  even  Princes  are  no  innovations  at  Harrow), 
but  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  What  it  matters  to  the 
public  whether  the  Prince  goes  to  mass  or  morning  service  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive ;  but  the  newspapers  seem  to  r^ard  it  as  a 
great  concession  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  that  on 
Sundays  His  Highness  should  be  at  liberty  to  attend  a  Roman 
Catholic  service  in  London. 

Flunkeyism  is  always  objectionaUe ;  but  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  religious  intolerance  it-becomes  revoltingly  offensive, 
so  we  hope  that  our  contemporaries  will  let  the  subject  drop, 
and  permit  the  young  Prince  to  pursue  his  studies  unmolested 
by  the  bickerings  of  a  number  of  persons  who  can  have  no 
possible  interest  in  his  proceedings. 


A  PRINCELY  PROFESSION 


Prince  Christian  is  advertised  to  preside  at  the  Annual 
Lecture  at  University  College  Hospital,  on  the  23rd  of  June 
next.  This  will  be  His  Royal  Highness's  first  appearance  in 
such  a  capacity,  but  we  understand  by  no  means  his  last,  for  it 
is  rumoured  that,  should  the  Prince  prove  a  success  in  his 
chairmanship,  the  following  engagements  will  inmiediatety  be 
offered  to  him  :— 

July.— Evans*. 

August.— Royal  Alhambra  Palace. 

September.— Judge  and  Jury  Society.  {By  kind  permission 
of  Mr,  Knox,) 

Really  His  Royal  Highness  seems  inclined  not  only  to  become 
an  useful  but  even  an  ornamental  member  of  the  conununity — 
but  if  he  intends  to  make  a  practice  of  letting  himself  out  like 
a  Siamese  twin,  to  be  exhibited  at  a  fixed  charge  for  admission, 
he  should  have  chosen  some  more  accessible  locality  than 
Gower  street  for  his  dibut.  For  our  part  we  shall  have  to  re- 
serve our  criticism  on  the  perfonnance  until  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  His  Royal  Highness  at  the  West  End. 


AND  WHY  NOT  f 


Now  that  Mr.  Costa  has  been  created  a  Knight  (to  which 
event  we  have  already  alluded  in  another  column)  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  the  following  appointments  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  the  Gazette  .— 

Sir  W.  M.  Balfe,  Bart. 

Baron  Phelps. 

Anthony,  Viscount  Trollope. 

Adelina,  Countess  of  Patti. 
{Peeress  in  her  own  right,) 

THOMAS,  Marquis  Carlyle. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Dicrehs. 
As  it  is  some  time  since  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  any  title  on  a  member  of  the  musical,  scientific,  or  literary 
world,  we  trust  that  these  rumours  have  some  foundation  in  fact 
and  that  the  knighting  of  Sir  Michael  Costa  may  be  accepted 
as  a  small  beginning  to  a  new  tigime. 
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SIANZAS  fOR  S20NES: 
Bitnt^  a  CoUiction  of 
POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS, 


Mamma  Jizabel. 

I. 
A  TRAGIC  song !  Oh !  dear  me  no, 

For  such  I  have  no  passion, 
And  as  to  telling  truth.— who  could. 

When  Ijring's  quite  the  fashion  t 
Ah !  but  you  ask  "  twixt  vou  and  me," 

If  Tm  a  model  mother  f 
Who  gets  three  daughters  off  her  hands 

Cairt  well  be  any  other  ? 

2, 

Their  education,— well,  I  hope, 

That  that  was  not  neglected, 
Although  I  own  they've  not  turned  out 

So  well  as  I  expected. 
Louise,  my  eldest,  talked  of  love 

When  I  discussed  her  marriage  ; 
Yes  love  and  honour — stuff  like  that 

She  weighed  against  a  carriage ! 

3- 
But  as  a  tender  mother  should, 

I  held  the  balance  nicely. 
She's  Lady  Wigblock  now  ?    The  Earl 

Is  sixty-three  ?— precisely. 
Louise  is  twenty.    Does  she  look 

Unhappy  ? — with  no  reason  ; 
Her  husband's  old,  it's  true— but  then. 

She's  all  the  rage  this  season  1 

4. 
Unhappy  f    Is  it  iavi  that  makes 

Lifers  pathway  bright  and  sunny  7 
My  dear,  you  know  as  well  as  I 

True  happiness  means  money. 
The  Earl  has  plenty.    If  you  say. 

Her  stupid  heart  is  breaking, 
I  only  can  reply,  my  dear. 

That  marriage  was  her  making ! 

Yes,  pr'aps  she  loves  young  Courtenay  still, 

And  will  grow  paler,  thinner  ; 
And  pr'aps  her  Lord  and  Master  is 

A  venerable  sinner  ! 
Still  coronets  are  coronets. 

And  they  are  blest  who  wear  them. 
And  sorrows,— well,  good  breeding,  dear, 

I  trust  knows  how  to  bear  them. 

6. 

And  that's  Louise.     My  second,  Kate, 

I've  placed  as  well.    You  pity  ? 
Ah  you  should  hear  how  I  sold  Grace, 

My  youngest,  in  the  city  I 
You'd  rather  not  I    Well,  go  and  seek 

Some  other  tragic  story. 
You'll  find  that  none  beats  Jezabel 

Mamma  in  all  her  glory  1 


CRUEL! 


It  is  not  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to  chronicle  ^  city  " 
wisdom.  However^  for  once  at  least,  we  may  give  vent  to  our 
feelings  of  satisfaction  that  something  of  a  creditable  character 
has  happened  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar.  The  Court  of 
Common  Council  has  properly  determined  not  to  endorse  the 
memorial  movement  which  has  already  done  so  much  damage 
to  the  reputation  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  With  closed  doors 
it  debated  the  matter,  and  finally  determined  not  to  erect  a 
statue  at  a  cost  of  3,000  guineas,  or  thrust  a  stained  window 
into  the  western  end  of  Guildhall,  from  no  better  motive  than 
that  which  may  be  inspired  by  a  servile  following  up  of  a  very 


stupid  example.  What  on  earth  has  the  late  Prince  Consort 
done  that  every  public  body  should  thus  conspire  to  render  him 
a  ridictilous  object  to  posterity  ? 

Can  we  imagine  the  historian  of  the  future  doing  his  best  to 
recciicile  five  or  six  hundred  vulgar  effigies  of  EnglEmd's  great 
German  Prince  with  the  frequent  attacks  of  a  cotemporary 
press  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  non  sequiiur  about  it  that  ought  at 
least  to  suggest  caution.  No,— the  hero  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
movement  had  his  virtues,  and  everyone  is  ready  to  admit  and 
honour  them,  but  even  virtue  may  be  smothered  by  too  much 
plaster  of  Paris.  What  these  bold  Common  Councd  gentlemen 
did  say  ''with  closed  doors  "  does  not,  of  course,  transpire,  but 
their  judgment  goes  forth,  and  it  does  them  credit.  The  late 
Prince  Consort  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  a  sort  of  art  scape- 
goat. Let  us  hope  this  city  verdict  may  rebuke  Uie  general 
snobbishness  that  has  driven  him  forth. 


DAMAGES  1 


By  this  time  it  is  prrobable  that,  spite  the  fulsome  adulations 
of  a  few  friendly  critics,  an  intelligent  public  will  have  formed 
their  own  judgment  on  the  trifle  recently  produced,  under  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Robertson's  name,  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 
The  piece  is  too  slight  for  criticism,  and  were  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Caste  is  attached  to  it  to  be  ignored,  it 
would  not  merit  a  moment's  notice  in  these  columns.  How- 
ever, such  association  does  direct  attention  towards  it,  and 
challenge  remark.  To  those,  therefore,  who  imagine  that  by 
seeing  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  figuring  in  the  bills, 
they  are  necessarily  going  to  listen  to  something  after  Mr. 
Robertson's  own  best  manner,  we  will  just  say  a  few  words. 

The  comic  drama  is  an  extravagantly  stupid  French  farce 
translated  badly,  and  in  some  places  apparently  verbatim^ 
from  the  text  of  the  original  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  handiwork  from  beginning  to  end.  Any  novice  in 
stage  matters  could  have  done  as  much — ^possibly  more,  with  it. 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Clark,  and  especially  Miss  Brennan  laboured 
to  their  utmost,  but  their  acting  was  shamefully  wasted  on  such 
a  farrago  of  nonsense.  In  one  act,  not  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
A  Breach  oj  Promise  mi^ht  have  served  as  a  good  type  of 
the  screaming  farce.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  not  likely  to 
prop  up  Leonard's  cooling  love. 


''BRAVO/  MR.   ARTHUR   CECILr 


Tomahawk  has  lately  had  so  much  to  do  in  successfully  con- 
ducting the  "  Irish  Church  Bill "  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  has  not  had  the  time  to  drop  in  at  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration.  Some  of  Tomahawk's  young  braves,  however, 
have  been  there,  and  declare  that  the  music  in  "  Cox  and  Box  " 
is  charming,  the  libretto  in  "  Cox  and  Box  "  is  humourous  to 
the  last  degree,  and  the  acting  and  singing  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
in  "  Cox  and  Box  "  is  emphatically  admirable.  Tomahawk, 
the  moment  he  can  get  away  from  the  House,  will  certainly  go 
to  see  Mr  Arthur  Cecil  He  looks  forward  to  the  visit,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  has  a  treat  in  store.  "  Advance,  Arthur  Cecil, 
and  prosper  I" 


MANNERS  /—BUT  NOT  CUSTOMS. 


A  CORRBSPONDlNT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gauette^  who  signs  him- 
self *'  A  Bloated  Aristocrat,"  makes  the  following  complaint : — 
**  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  lately  seen,  in  the 
reading  room  of  that  assembly,  to  take  his  boots  off  preliminary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  newspaper.  Lounging  in  one  chair, 
with  his  feet  reposing  in  their  stockings  upon  another,  he  made 
in  the  sunshine  a  very  striking,  if  not  quite  an  agreeable  figure. 
To  be  sure,  Tuesday  was  a  very  warm  day  ;  but  that,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  no  excuse  for  this  particular  breach  of  good  man- 
ners." 

If  this  sort  of  thin^  goes  on,  we  shall  shortly  find  members 
sitting  in  the  House  m  their  dressing-gowns,  and  debating  in 
their  shirt  sleeves.  The  "  Bloated  Aristocrat "  does  not  state 
the  name  of  the  be-socked  M.P.,  and  we  assume  that  it  was 
neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  he  surely  should  have  been  looked  after  by  the 
whipper-in,  who,  on  this  occasion,  might  have  performed  the 
duty  of  a  whipper-out. 
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TBE     WEEK. 

"  What  raise  Mr.  Costa  to  the  rank  of  a  knight,"  remarked 
a  certain  vulgar  city  "  Sir,'*  "  why  they  will  be  giving  the  dig- 
nity to  Costa-monger's  next!"    Ah  I   Sir  R ,  they've  done 

that  before  now. 


life  through,  in  your  poverty  and  in  your  splendour,  your  best 
friend  has  been  your  Uncle  ! 


A  CERTAIN  West-end  Theatre,  the  financial  condition  of 
which  is  said  to  be  not  of  the  most  flourishing,  has  at  last  hit 
upon  a  decided  draw.  The  hit  in  question  is  entitled  a  Bill 
at  Three  Months,  and  was,  when  offered  to  the  management, 
most  eagerly  accepted. 

Mors  reductions  !  Hurrah  for  economy  1  The  whole  estab- 
lishment at  the  Warley  dep6t  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  offi- 
cers— ^mostly  old  Indian  servants,  who,  when  Old  John  Com- 
pany was  abolished,  still  thought  that  they  were  going  to  be 
under  the  authority  of  men  of  honour^are  dismissed  without 
any  compensation,  at  a  month's  notice.  This  shows  a  noble 
contempt  of  jobbery,  and  encourages  us  to  believe  that  a  clear- 
ance will  soon  take  place  at  certain  offices  in  or  near  Downing 
Street,  where  Rumour  says  some  persons  may  be  found  receiving 
handsome  salaries  just  for  the  trouble  of  drawing  them. 


What  a  happy  little  kingdom  Cimiberland  and  Westmore- 
land make  !  For  years  the  Lowther  £unily  have  ruled  those 
two  counties  with  parental  sway,  have  saved  them  the  trouble 
of  returning  more  than  one  or  two  of  their  members  to  parlia- 
ment, have  appointed  their  magistrates,  &c.,  &c.,  and  now  it 
appears  that,  even  in  this  age,  when  mischievous  doctrines 
subversive  of  such  paternal  government  are  gaining  ground,  that 
even  should  some  Liberal  Minister  feel  inclined  in  the  wickedness 
of  his  heart  to  depose  the  reigning  house,  he  could  not  do  it,  for 
the  two  counties  do  not  contain  a  single  gentleman,  except  a 
Lowther,  capable  of  filling  the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant !  What  a 
fortunate  incident  I  By  the  way,  one  little  evidence  of  the  dis- 
interested way  in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  uses  his  power  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  that  is  that  the 
nomination  day  for  East  Cumberlai^  where  the  Conservatives 
gained  a  seat,  was  postponed  till  the  latest  possible  day  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  allow  a  gentleman,  whohad  been  Lord  Lons- 
dale's electioneering  agent  for  many  years,  to  contest  the  county 
if  he  failed  for  Carlisle.  Had  the  election  been  held  at  the 
proper  time  the  Conservatives  could  never  have  won  the  seat ; 
so,  we  see,  against  their  will,  the  party  reaped  some  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  given 
the  practical  government  of  two  counties  to  one  family. 


Our  friend,  Louis  Napoleon,  now  of  the  Tuileries,  formerly 
of  Ham,  of  Dieppe,  and  of  Church  street,  Marylebone,  has 
again  drawn  attention  to  his  great  ancestor,  whose  name  he  has 
so  kindly  usurped,  and  whose  glory  he  aspires  to  share. 
Napoleon  I.  made  him  ''from  nothing  what  he  is,"  that  is, 
raised  him  from  an  obscure  plotter  to  a  successful  assassin, — we 
beg  pardon,  Emperor.  ''  To  render  homage  to  the  memory  of 
great  men  is  to  recognise  one  of  the  most  striking  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  WiU."  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  this 
great  man  than  the  easy  assurance  with  which  he  drags  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity  into  his  letters  and  speeches.  Napoleon  I. 
was  sent  by  Heaven,  so  is  a  pestilence ;  of  the  two,  we  prefer 
the  latter.  It  is  astounding  that  a  man,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
at  craft  and  cunning  is  ^^faciUprtnceps,"  should  be  so  fond  of 
parading  his  connexion  with  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
mankind  that  ever  lived,  of  whom  he  is  such  an  excellent  re- 
production, save  in  courage  and  talent.    Poor  Louis  I  all  your 


THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION  FROM  BEHIND 
THE  COUNTER. 


«  Will  I  sign  this  'ere  paper  f  I  don't  rightly  know. 
For  I  signed  t'other  side  not  five  minutes  ago. 
Your's  may  be  the  better,  f  other  may  be  the  worse. 
But  you're  both  on  you  equal  in  chapter  and  verse. 

2. 
You  preach  innocent  pleasures  as  guides  to  salvation— 
T'other  puts  up  the  shutters  on  God's  whole  creation. 
Either  way  this  'ere  question's  a  hard  one  to  grapple. 
Day  of  rest  ?    I  thought  that  meant  "  do  nothing  and  chapel.'* 

3. 
What  is  rest  ?— there's  a  question  !    Do  you  think  me  a  fool  t 
Rest  is  rest ;  so  I  takes  it,  on  Sundays,  by  rule. 
Musnt  work — you  grant  that  much  ?  so  I  sleeps,  dont  you  see. 
I  am  strict — ^that's  the  Gospel  according  to  me. 


Yes,  I'm  worked  hard  enough,  as  for  years  I  have  been, — 
Five  days  for  twelve  hours,  on  the  sixth  for  fifiteen ! 
Open  Gall'ries,  Museums,  whatever  you  will, 
Is  that  rest  when  one's  heart  is  locked  up  in  the  till  t 


Let  me  be :  let  the  Sunday  be  Sunday.    I  know 
What  that  means  for  rich  folks  (but  weVe  read  where  they  go). 
Where's  your  text  now  for  feeding  those  beasts  in  the  Park  ? 
Is  it  Noah  ?    He  was  forced  to,  when  shut  in  the  Ark. 


Well :  you  make  out  your  case.    I  don't  say  it's  a  sin. 
If  you  know  where  to  pull  up  when  once  you  begin. 
There  is  sunshine,  you  say,  and  we  turn  it  to  gloom, — 
There  are  flowers,  but  need  we  be  blind  to  their  bloom  t 


I  suppose  you  know  best    Yes,  I've  felt  it  is  true, 
That  theres  no  rest  for  one  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
If  you'd  only  come  sooner  to  me  with  your  say ! 
But  I've  signed  f  other  paper,  worse  luck !  so,  good  day. 


-.^i 


•w&aa»»r 
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"Pol,  me  ocddistis,  amicL*' 

No.  V. 

More  ad  vice  to  those   who   govern. — a  pew  remarks  on 

MARRIED  LIFE. — HOW  TO  KEEP  WOMEN  IN  ORDER.— THE 
PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  POLVGAMV. — WOMAN'S  RIGHTS.— 
HOW  TO  MAKE  WOMEN  USEFUL.— A  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  A 
WIFE. — HINTS  TO  EMPERORS,  ETC. — ^THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  OF 
GOVERNMENT. — THE  POLLY  OF  CONCESSION.— HOW  TO  TREAT 
TROUBLESOME  SUBJECTS.— THE  BEST  WAY  OP  GAINING 
POPULARITY. — ON  TRUMPETERS  ;  THEIR  VALUE,  AND  HOW  TO 
BIND  THEM  TO  YOU.— A  HINT  PROM  SHAKESPEARE.— AN 
ANECDOTE  OP  PARROT  GOVERNMENT. — ON  POLITICS. — WHY 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  TALK  SO  INDISTINCTLY.— THE  TWO  SYS- 
TEMS OF  POLITICS.— ON    "PRESERVERS'*  AND    "SMASHERS." 

I  THINK  that  while  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  may  as  well  give 
a  few  more  hiats  t>  heads  of  governmeats,  such  as  emperors, 
kings,  dictators,  presidents  of  republics,  and  masters  of  houses 
— nrhere  there  is  a  master. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  to  me,  ho  v  a  man  can  be  so  weak  as  to 
be  the  slave  of  a  woman ;  nobodv  ever  heard  of  a  henpecked 
Parrot  We  nearly  alnrays  live  alone  to  sho«r  our  supenor  wis- 
dom.   I  should  like  to  see  the  she  that  would  bully  me  I 

Before  I  came  to  visit  this  country,  I  had  two  or  three  wives  ; 
and  111  tell  you  why  I  had  so  many.  Whenever  any  one  of 
them  came  to  bother  me,  I  always  used  to  tell  her  that  one  of 
the  others  had  said  that  the  feathers  in  her  tail  were  false  ;  on 
which  she  went  off  straight  to  fight ''  her  traducer,"  as  she  called 
the  other  one ;  and  so  I  got  rid  of  her  most  effectually  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  what  a  deal  of  trouble  this  saved 
me,  as,  if  I  had  had  only  one  wife,  I  should  have  had  to  fight 
her  myself;  which  would  have  been  waste  of  time. 

I  do  not  think  myself  that  women  are  much  use.    I  hear  a 

food  deal  of  talk  now  as  to  their  Rights.  The  only  right  that 
would  allow  them,  is  the  right  to  hold  their  tongue,  which  I 
am  afraid  they  would  not  care  about  exercising.  I  am  not  fond 
of  puns ;  but  I  must  say  that  Marriage  Rites  are  all  the  rights 
women  ought  to  want. 

I  have  also  heard  some  discussioa  as  to  ho«r  to  employ  wo- 
men. I  think  I  know  one  employment  for  them.  Your  social 
philosophers,  as  you  call  them,  are  welcome  to  the  suggestion. 

I  knew  a  man — a  married  man — who  kept  a  small  dog,  a  most 
odious  little  animal,  who  was  always  yelping  and  yapping — 
"sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing'' — vhich  I  hate.  I  heard 
this  man  once  say,  when  asked  why  he  kept  the  dog,  that  it  was 
a  very  useful  animal— a  capital  house  dog— for  it  would  make 
such  a  noise  if  robbers  came^  that  it  would  awake  the  whole 
house.  It  struck  me  that  if  it  only  made  a  noise  when  robbers 
came,  a  good  many  robbers  must  be  coming  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  However,  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that,  for 
something  else  struck  me ;  I  wondered,  as  the  man  had  got 
a  wife,  what  on  earth  he  could  want  with  any  other  animal  in 
the  house  to  make  a  noise.  If  a  noise  will  keep  away  robbers, 
™y  su^^gestion  is,  that  women  might  be  made  useful  as  a 
protection  against  robbers. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  It  is  like  taking  a  peck  at  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  the  middle  of  a  plateful  of  seed.  I  must  return  to  my 
subject 

To  all  emperors,  kings,  dictators,  &c,  &c.,  then,  I  say  this  : 
— There  is  ozUy  one  true  principle  of  government ;  and  that  is 
your  own  interest— not  as  others  interpret  it,  but  as  your  own 
passion,  fancy,  caprice,  or  inclination,  may  interpret  it 

If  once  you  deviate  from  this  principle,  and  try  and  study 
the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  as  distinct  from  your  own,  you  cease 
to  govern ;  you  become  but  the  tool  of  factions,  and  the  hobby- 
horse of  every  crack-brained  enthusiast  in  the  country. 

Hov  on  earth  can  common  people  know  what  is  good  for 
them  ?  If  government  means  anything,  it  means  the  right  to 
decide  for  those  you  govern  upon  every  question. 

For  instance,  your  people  tell  you  they  waat  more  liberty  of 
speech,  of  writing,  or  of^  action  ?  If  you  think  that  they  will 
use  their  liberty  in  praising  your  speeches,  your  writings,  and 
your  actions,  let  them  have  it ;  but  if  you  think  that  they  will 
only  use  it  in  abusing  all  these  things,  why  on  earth  should  you 
let  them  have  it  ?  It  would  be  a  pretty  thing,  indeed,  if  a  ruler 
were  to  be  bound  to  put  arms  into  traitors'  hands  for  them  to 


strike  him  with.  No.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  in  such  cases. 
If  the  people  get  troublesome ;  if  you  can't  carry  out  my  first 
simple  rule,  and  get  rid  of  them  on  the  galloiFS,  take  this 
course : — 

Address  an  amiable  letter  to  your  subjects,  assuring  them  of 
your  love  for  them,  &c.,  &c.,  and  promise  them  the  liberty  they 
ask,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  State ;  and 
then  issue  an  edict  granting  the  liberty  asked  for ;  only  be  care- 
ful to  shackle  it  wiUi  such  conditions  as  to  make  it  utteriy  im- 
possible for  them  to  exercise  it  You  will  by  this  means  get  the 
credit  of  having  done  a  liberal  action,  without  having  relaxed  in 
any  degree  the  safeguards  of  personal  government 

All  men  who  wish  to  govern  should  remember  that  of  them, 
more  than  any  men,  this  is  true  ;  the  world  takes  us  at  our  own 
valuation,  if  we  have  only  the  courage  to  cry  up  the  article  loud 
and  long  enough.  Talk  to  your  people  always  of  your  clemency, 
your  maj^nauimity,  your  love  of  liberty,  your  reverence  for  the 
rights  otthe  individual  When  any  opportunity  offers  of  doing 
a  showy  act  of  kindness  to  some  individual— the  humbler  the 
better— <lo  it ;  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  able,  by  follow- 
ing this  advice,  to  oppress  the  general  mass  of  your  subjects  as 
much  as  you  like. 

Always  have  plenty  of  trumpeters  about  you,  and  pay  them 
well  If  self-interest  is  the  motive  and  justification  of  all  you 
do,  let  it  be  so  with  those  around  you.  Besides,  remember  it 
costs  you  nothing;  the  people  pay  for  you  and  for  your 
trumpeters  too.  Be  careful  to  nave  plenty  of  gaudy  spectacles 
for  the  people;  soldiers  in  clanking  armour  and  splendid 
uniforms  ;  and  whenever  you  suspect  that  the  thinking  portion 
of  your  subjects  are  getting  troublesome,  give  a  grand  fete  or 
ball ;  it  will  distract  pubUc  attention.  There  is  nothing  the 
vulgar  herd  like  so  much  as  plenty  of  finery  and  fuss.  As  that 
man  Shakespeare  says— who,  I  believe,  was  half  a  Parrot,  he 
was  so  sensible^"  Inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise  "  is  what 
*'  the  people"  best  understand  and  admire. 

I  remember,  when  in  my  native  country,  that  we  had  con- 
auered  a  large  nation  of  cockatoos  and  paroquets,  whom  we 
found  useful  in  their  way  ;  and  that  on  one  occasion  they 
rebelled.  It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  too  much  trouble  to 
kill  them  all ;  besides,  it  would  have  made  a  great  mess  about 
the  place ;  so  we  let  them  meet  together,  and  talk  as  much  as 
they  liked.  They  <^f^/ talk,  and  soon  talked  themselves  tired. 
We  never  had  any  more  of  their  complaints,  for  everybody  had 
so  much  to  say,  and  took  such  a  long  time  in  saying  it,  that 
they  entirely  forgot  by  the  end  of  the  time  what  their  grievances 
were ;  while  they  had  set  on  foot  so  many  quarrds  among 
themselves,  that  they  never  could  agree  upon  any  common  plan 
of  action  for  ever  sdfterwards. 

I  certainly  don't  like  politics,  they  bore  me  very  much ;  so 
let  me  get  over  the  subject,  and  have  done  with  it  for  good  and 
all  I  sometimes  get  so  exasperated  when  I  hear  the  people 
who  come  to  see  me  taUdne  their  tiresome  politics,  that  I, 
though  I  am  not  fond  of  spe^udng  to  men  much,  say.  with  par- 
donable emphasis,  "  Damn  politics !"  which,  I  believe,  is 
thought  very  plever  of  me. 

The  fact  is,  men  are  so  deaf  that  they  cannot  hear  generally 
what  Parrots  say.  Yet  we  talk  distinctly ;  you  don't — and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Men  and  women  talk  with  their  teeth,  we  talk 
with  our  tongues.  And  yet  you  have  got  tongues,  but  you  can't 
talk  with  them  alone.    You  are  very  imperfect  animals. 

But  about  politics.  There  are  only  two  systems  of  politics 
which  I  can  recommend. 

The  first  is,  to  say  that  everything  which  exists  is  perfect, 
and  that  to  alter  it  would  be  sacrilege— that  ''  it  is  part  of  the 
glorious  Constitution  which  our  fathers  sealed  with  their  blood, 
and  stamped  with  their  svords,  &c.,  &c." 

The  second  is,  to  say  that  everything  which  is  is  bad,  and 
must  be  done  away  with. 

Both  these  systems  are  simple,  and  very  little  trouble  is  in- 
volved in  leamin|;  or  in  carrying  them  out.  The  former  declines 
to  see  any  dements  in  existing  institutions— the  latter  declines 
to  see  any  merits  in  them.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  easier  and 
pleasanter  in  practice.  It  is  more  lively  work  smashing  things 
than  taking  ridiculous  care  of  them.  Besides,  finding  fault  is 
at  all  times  easier  than  praising ;  at  least,  when  the  subject  is 
not  yourself. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  politics.  If  you  are  well  off  in  the 
world,  by  all  means  be  a  Preserver ;  if  you  are  badly  off,  go  in 
for  being  a  Smasher. 
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PATRONAGE  IN  FALL  MALL. 

Peopli  who  have  never  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
War  Office  know  it  onlv  as  a  comfortable-looldng  and  well- 
proportioned  brick  building,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Pali 
Mail,  with  presumedly  a  back  view  on  the  Park.  People  who 
have  entered  the  sacred  precincu  know  that  the  comfortable- 
looking  and  well-proportioned  brick  building  is  a  sham,  and  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  mere  centre-bit  of  a  range  of  houses  formerly 
mansions,  milliner's  Aops,  agencies,  banks,  tea  warehouses, 
and  what  not,  extending  from  the  Carlton  Club  nearly  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  but  which  are  now  connected 
together  by  unnatural  passages  forced  through  walls  of  partition, 
and  arranged  with  something  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hampton 
Court  Maze. 

The  unfortunates  who  have  ever  had>usiness  to  transact  at  the 
War  Office  also  know  that  without  lucid  directions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  one's  way  to  any  given  branch  of  the  department, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  way  in  is  only  distanced 
by  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  wajr  out  again.  It  would  be  sup- 
posed therefore  that  the  War  Office  messengers,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  direct  and  assist  the  public  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, would  be  chosen  for  their  civility,  good  conduct,  and 
general  intelligence,  but  unhappily  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  the 
unfortunates  l^fore  mentioned,  whose  business  takes  them  to 
Pall  Mall,  are  only  to  well  aware  that  for  disobligingness,  care- 
lessness, and  general  impassability  the  War  Office  messengers 
stand  unequalled,  even  in  comparison  with  the  messengers  at 
Whitehall 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  whence  come  these  officials  who 
have  become  so  conspicuous  in  their  inefficiency  as  to  warrant 
an  article  being  devoted  to  them  ?  Shortly,  then,  they  are  the 
butlen,  valets,  and  footmen  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  patronage  entrusted  to  them 
to  provide  handsome  annuities  for  their  servants  at  the  public 
expense.  The  point,  however,  we  wish  to  raise,  is  not  what 
these  public  servants  were  and  are,  but  what  they  should  be. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  the  desirability  of  im- 
proving the  prospects  of  worthy  non-commissioned  officers. 
Those  officers  (with  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  agree)  who 
are  opposed  to  the  practice  of  promoting  men  to  the  commis- 
sioned ranks,  generally  urge,  as  a  great  primary  objection  to  the 
system,  that  the  soldiers  themselves  do  not  care  about  it ;  that 
they  feel  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place  in  the  messroom  ;  that 
they  are  both  too  old  and  too  poor  to  have  any  feeling  in 
common  with  the  other  ensigns  or  comets,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  their  regiments ;  but  these  officers  tell  us  that  the  men  look 
for  some  respectable  employment  in  civil  life,  in  which  they 
may  pass  their  days  in  freedom  and  competency —such  employ- 
ment, for  instance,  as  that  of  a  messenger  in  the  War  Office. 
For  a  salary  ranging  from  £()o  to  ;^i5o,  or  even  ;^2oo  a  year, 
with  no  heavy  expenses  made  incumbent  upon  them,  old  non-com- 
missioned officers  would  gladly  exchange  their  commissions, 
preferring  freedom  from  care,  solvency,  and  congenial  associa- 
tions, to  the  undefined  uncomfortables  and  pecuniary  anxieties 
attendant  on  living  on  an  ensign's  pay  in  a  marching  regiment 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  this,  and  the  argu- 
ment might  well  be  met  by  the  authorities  by  tne  appointment 
of  old  soldiers  of  good  character  to  these  places,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  good  intention  of  the  Sute  towards  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army.  Facts  now  prove  that  few  men  enlist  with  any  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  one  day  becoming  commissioned  officers, 
but  many  of  the  most  respectable  classes  would  be  tempted  into 
the  service  if  they  but  knew  for  certain  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  good  appointments — such  as  messengerships  and  office- 
keepersnips — set  aside  as  rewards  for  well-conducted  soldiers, 
when  their  term  of  service  shotdd  have  expired. 

According  to  the  War  Office  list  there  are  now  upwards  of 
fif^  persons  employed  as  messengers  in  that  department,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  are  recruits  from  the  pantries  of  London 
mansions.  Of  the  remainder,  who  are  the  most  efficient  mes- 
sengers, about  ten  or  a  dozen  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
'*  nulitary  element,"  for  there  are  some  **  special  cases  "  in  which 
old  soldiers  have  received' nominations ;  such  a  case  for  in- 
stance as  that  of  an  appointment  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Strathnaim,  who  had  his  life  saved  twice  over  by  the 
personal  bravery  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  to  whom  his 
lordship  gave  the  character  of  having  the  ^  courage  of  a  lion  and 


the  heart  of  a  woman,"  and  who  thereon  received  an  appointment 
in  Pall  Mall;  but  such  instances  as  this  are  few  and  far  between, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  "civil  element"  has  it  all  its  own  way. 
However,  it  is  really  time  now  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  a 
villanous  monopoly,  and  we  look  to  Mr.  Cardwell  to  raect  the 
wholesome  reform. 


THE   ^DISCRIMINATING  BRITISH 
AUDIENCE. 


Pantomim IS  do  not  answer  in  hot  weather— «ven  at  Drury 
Lane.  **  Puss  in  Boots  "  was  withdrawn  a  month  before  Easter, 
in  the  full  tide  of  an  almost  unprecedented  success,  to  make  way 
for  the  production  of  the  legitimate  drama  ;  but  the  manage- 
ment promised,  however,  that  the  pantomime  should  be  reviv^ 
on  Easter  Monday,  "  with  new  dresses  and  appointments."  The 
promise  was  more  than  kep^  but  the  fickle  public  changed  their 
minds,  and  the  Christmas  piece  has  now  been  withdrawn,  after 
having  been  played  to  indifferent  houses  for  a  fortnight  What 
the  holiday  folks  flocked  by  thousands  to  see  in  January  and 
February,  they  altogether  ignored  in  April,  and  Mr.  Chatterton's 
spirited  experiment  has  failed. 

The  worst  part  of  the  story  is,  however,  that  a  capital  play 
by  Bayle  Bernard,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  ^^Les  MtserabUs  " 
(which,  had  it  been  produced  as  the  sole  Easter  attraction, 
would,  by  its  magnificent  scenery  alone,  have  commanded  a  fair 
share  of  success,  and  probably  a  three  months' run)  has  suffered 
from  its  association  with  the  unfortunate  " Puss  in  Boots^'  and 
has  likewise  been  shelved.  What  can  be  more  provokingly 
illogical  than  the  proceedings  of  the  public  in  affairs  theatric^  ? 
In  this  instance,  the  house  is  crammed  the  night  the  pantomime 
is  withdrawn,  and  comparatively  empty  on  the  night  on  which 
it  is  reproduced  ;  while  a  play  which,  if  given  alone,  must  have 
been,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  successful,  is  consequently 
damned. 

It  would  serve  us  rieht  if  Mr.  Chatterton  were  to  shut  up  his 
theatre  altogether,  and  give  up  catering  for  our  amusement  in 
disgust  As  it  is,  he  has  fallen  back  on  Shakespeare  for  the 
present,  and  the  capricious  public  is  quite  satisfied  ;  but  who 
would  be  a  theatrical  manager  ? 


A  SONG  FOR  SNOBS 


What  has  the  young  Duke  of  Edinbtu^h  done  that  the  musi- 
cians and  rhymesters  should  be  so  hard  upon  him  ?  Last  year 
they  were  down  on  him  with  a  string  of  lyric  balderdash 
about  a  "  Sailor  Prince."  This  season  they  are  in  fall  hue  and 
cry  after  him  with  an  appeal  to  God  to  **  bless  the  Galatea/* 
This  is  profane.  We  admit  that  most  probably,  composer  and 
poet  feel  the  subject.  They  have  not  possibly  any  idea  that 
their  united  supplication  to  heaven  got  up  on  good  paper,  and 
published  at  two  shillings,  savours  to  less  enthusiastic  ears  of 
irreverence.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  If  a  blessing  is  really 
to  be  sought  from  above  upon  one  of  the  commissioned  ships 
in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  because  a  chip  of  the  royal  family  is  on 
board  of  her,  why  should  there  be  any  limit  to  this  style  of 
musical  devotion  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  in  all  sorts 
of  places,  and  has  travelled  by  all  kinds  of  conveyances  lately. 
Why  not  then  invoke  benedictions,  published  at  two  shillings, 
upon  the  various  hotels,  asses,  railway  saloons,  and  state  coaches 
which  have  been  honoured  by  recent  association  with  his  Royal 
Highness  ?  Why  too  select  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  pre- 
ference to  other  equally  worthy  objects  of  British  enthusiasm  ? 
A  hymn  to  the  great  Prince  Christian's  cab,  or  to  the  little 
Princess  Beatrice's  doll  would  be  both  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  and  full  of  the  most  orthodox  profanity.  But  to  come  to 
the  point,  the  young  Duke  is  no  doubt  a  very  excellent  youth, 
attentive  to  his  duties,  and  a  good  average  seaman.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  profanity  apart,  a  piece  of  cruel  vulgarity  to  hunt  him 
up  every  now  and  then  as  a  subject  for  silly  rhyme  and  appro- 
priate music.  His  papa  has  been  rendered  too  illustrious 
already — for  it  is  possible  to  exalt  even  a  great  and  good  gen- 
tleman too  much.  With  such  a  lesson  before  him,  he  must  feel  > 
especiallv  grateful  to  those  who  are  doing  their  cringing  best 
to  serve  him  up  continually  as  a  standing  comic  dish  ! 
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BELGIUM  BE  WARE  ! 


Napoleon  the  Third  is  in  some  respects  a  very  unfortaxia'.w 
man.    He  is  possessed  with  a  rabid  desire  to  imitate  his  great 
imcle,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal  are  ridiculously  inadequate 
for  his  purpose.    He  succeeds  to  a  certain  extent  in  providing  a 
kind  of  burlesque  imitation,  which  is  as  much  like  the  original 
as  a  travestie  of  Hamlet  acted  by  dwarfs  would  be  like  the 
real  tragedy.    The  Mexican  Expedition  was  about  as  paltry  an 
attempt  at  foreign  conquest  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  the  dis- 
play of  valour  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  its  contriver  was 
small  enough ;  the  only  great  thing  about  it  was  the  disgrace 
which  resulted  from  it  to  the  prestige  and  to  the  character  of 
the  Emperor.    The  Italian  Campaign,  to  go  back  a  step,  was 
not  bad,  considering  that  Louis  the  Terrible  was  present  in 
person,  and  the  prizes,  Savoy  and  Nice,  were  perhaps  worth  the 
blood  and  money  expended,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  France.    The 
bid  for  Luxembourg  was  a  failure ;  but  the  surprising  rapidity 
with  which  the  Emperor  yielded  to  Prussia's  objections  to  that 
little  job,  almost  made  Europe  forget  that  it  had  ever  been 
attempted.    The  great  conqueror  apparently  does  not  improve 
with  practice.    To  bully  small  neighbouring  powers  like  Bel- 
gium is  just  his  nUtier ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something   delightfully  impudent  in  the   demand   addressed 
to  a   power   upon  whose   independence   the  chief  European 
Powers  have  always  laid  such  stress,  that  she  should  give 
her  railways  up  to  France,  and  so  secure  for  the  latter  a  safe 
and  easy  means  of  transit  for  her  army  into  Prussian  territory 
in  case  of  war.    For  this  is  what  Napoleon's  proposals  really 
amount  to.    Engrossed  by  the  immolation  of  that  old  offender, 
the  Irish  Church,  England  seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  Belgian  difficulty— most  people  imagining 
that  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about  money,  in  which  France,  as 
usual,  is  trying  to  get  the  better  by  very  unscrupulous  means. 
But  M.  Fr^re-Orban  and  his  ministry  are  fortunately  more 
wide-awake,  and  if  Belgium  only  maintains  her  firm  attitude, 
the  Emperor  will  doubtless,  with  his  practised  courtesy  and 
pliancy,  withdraw  his  proposals. 

But  a  very  different  solution  of  the  question  is  possible. 
Possible,  if  not  probable ;  for  England's  attitude  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  policy  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
present  Ministry— which  would  indeed  lose  one  of  its  heads  if 
we  went  to  war— may  encourage  France  to  make  this  quarrel  a 
pretext  for  attacking  Belgium.  It  is  just  possible  that  Prussia 
might  be  open  to  a  bribe ;  neither  the  humanity  nor  the  good 
faith  of  that  Power  would  interfere  for  one  moment  with  what 


it  might  consider  its  interest.  Austria  would  hardly  oppose 
France,  and  Russia  would  probably  help  her,  the  prospect  of 
destroyiug  a  nationality  being  always  too  great  a  temptation 
for  the  gentle  Tartar  to  resist.  Our  course  would  be  quite 
plain ;  we  should  remonstrate  with  France,  we  should  tell  her 
she  was  very  naughty,  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  in 
certain  events  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  our 
remonstrances,  which  means  that  we  should  send  half-a-dozen 
gunboats  to  Margate  as  a  naval  *'  corps  of  observation " ;  we 
should  also  condole  with  Belgium,  and  after  France  had  eaten 
that  imfortunate  little  kingdom,  Lord  Russell  might  be  called 
in  to  try  and  scold  the  Emperor  into  a  fit  of  indigestion.  This 
is  about  the  most  serious  opposition  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  England  by  so  astute  an  observer  of  passing 
events  as  Napoleon  III.,  so  that  if  he  choose  to  redeem  his 
"prestige,"  which  is  certainly  a  little  out  of  repair,  and 
remind  the  French  army  whose  nephew  he  really  is,  by 
making  "  les  braves  Beiges  "  food  for  their  Chassepots,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him,  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

It  is  as  well  that  the  noble  consumer  of  tobacco  who  presides 
at  the  Foreign  Office  should  make  up  his  mind,  or  rather  get  the 
Cabinet  to  make  it  up  for  him,  as  to  how  far  he  intends  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  affair.  It  is  utterly  useless  offering  our  mediation 
between  Belgium  and  France,  because,  though  the  former  may 
love  us,  she  cannot  trust  us ;  and  the  latter  neither  loves  nor 
fears  us.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  support  our  award  with 
something  more  than  diplomatic  correspondence,  we  had  better 
consider  that  we  have  made  ourselves  quite  contemptible 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years.  Let 
us  trust  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  Peace  at  any  price  policy 
it  may  be  at  any  price  except  ridicule  and  dishonour. 

Whether  the  desperate  game  that  Louis  Napoleon  has 
played  all  his  life  will  end  ultimately  in  an  European  war  we 
cannot  say.  If  it  does  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  war 
will  be  a  long  and  a  bloody  one.  It  may  not  affect  the  price 
of  cotton  goods,  and  British  trade  may  be  none  the  worse  for 
it ;  "  let  them  fight,  they  won't  meddle  with  us  if  we  don't 
with  them,"  may  be  the  wisest  and  best  spirit  in  which  to 
view  such  a  contest  So  let  us  hold  our  tongues,  and  watch 
the  hero  of  Magenta  bullying  little  Belgium  with  polite  in- 
difference. Only  if  it  does  come  to  blows,  do  not  let  us  pretend 
that  we  never  could  have  guessed  such  a  thing  would  happen, 
and  that  "  if  we  had  only  been  prepared,  &c.,  &c."  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Belgium  will  yield  this  point  in  dispute  without  a 
struggle,  and  consent  to  be  the  high  road  for  the  French  army 
to  march  by  into  Prussia,  feeling  comfortably  satisfied  that  they 
will  be  marching  to  certain  destruction. 


igo 
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A  COUNCIL  UNDER  THE  CLOCK, 


Scene. — A  Room  at  the  Horsi  Guards, 

Present: 
The  Duke. 

The  Military  Secretary, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
The  Quartermaster  General. 
The  Demi-Quartermaster  General. 
The  Demi-Semi-Quartermaster  General. 

&c.,  &c. 

The  Duke. — It  is  of  no  use  jabbering  about  Army  Reform 
whilst  reserved  forces  are  so  unreservedin  their  indiscipline  and 
disorder.  Before  the  Army  is  touched  the  Volunteers  should 
certainly  be  put  through  their  facings,  so  as  to  make  them 
something  better  than  an  involuntary  rabble.  They  seem  to 
think  that  cold,  wet,  and  hunger  should  modify  instead  of  in- 
vigorate the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act — a  law  specially 
intended  to  allot  privations  to  the  soldier,  and  thus  render  him 
lamblike  and  amenable  to  his  superior  authorities. 

The  M.  Sec— Your  Royal  Highness  is  well  able  to 
judge  of  the  shortcomings  of  these  Irregulars.  The  more  wet 
the  soldier  has  outside  and  the  less  in,  the  better  is  he  adapted 
for  his  high  calling.  What  a  noise  those  fellows  made  when 
they  were  being  collected  for  the  review  the  other  day. 

The  Duke. — Noise  I  Every  expression  that  may  be  con- 
sidered obnoxious  to  the  military  ear  was  freely  indulged  in,  and 
if  they  had  been  regular  troops  their  stale  of  insubordination 
should  have  been  corrected  by  a  little  wholesome  application  of 
that  lash  which  warms  the  body  and  consoles  the  mind. 

The  a.  G.— Ah  1  I  was  looking  over  some  punishment 
returns  of  1784  the  other  day,  and  it  was  really  refreshing  to  see 
how  often  and  how  soundly  the  backs  of  the  soldiers  then 
testified  to  the  perfection  of  our  military  system.  If  Mr.  Otway 
could  be  once  flogged  even  yet  the  tone  of  the  service  might  be 
much  improved.  Branding  is  a  good  measure,  but  flogging  is 
a  better. 

The  Q.  M.  G. — Those  House  of  Commons  theorists  don't 
understand  the  soldier  mind.  They  think  that  he  has  rights 
as  well  as  wrongs,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  governing  him  through  the  means  of 
wrongs  only. 

The  Duke.— We  shall  have  the  place  filled  with  crotchets 
if  we  don't  make  a  determined  stand.  The  servico  is  being 
degraded.  We  had  better  give  notice  that  t|y  Army  won't 
stand  much  more  of  this  sort  of  interference,  ana  that  if  people 
are  not  careful  it  will  resign.  How  about  the  case  of  that  man 
who  tried  to  commit  suicide,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
respecting  whom  the  War  Office  has  been  so  anxious  for  cor- 
respondence ? 

A.  G.— We  are  still  writing  about  it.  The  War  Office  wants 
to  know  whether  the  value  of  the  cartridge,  which  the  man  fired 
without  orders,  has  been  duly  recovered,  and  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  the  commanding-officer  of  his  regiment  asking  for  this 
information.  It  is  very  odd  that  some  notice  was  not  taken  of 
this  matter  before. 

The  Duke. — Perhaps  nobody  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing 
before  the  people  at  the  War  Office  started  the  idea,  supposing 
that  the  man  had  blown  out  his  buttons,  instead  of  his  brains, 
what  would  then  have  been  done  ? 

The  Q.  M.  G. — Probably  the  captain  of  his  company  would 
have  been  required  to  pay  for  them,  for  if  I  remember  right. 
Article  1016  of  the  Clothing  Regulations  states  that  when  a 
soldier  wilfully  and  maliciously 

The  Duke. — Blows  out  his  buttons  instead  of  his  brains  ? 

The  Q.  M.  C— No— not  exactly  that,  but— by  Jove,  what 
does  it  state  ? 

The  a.  G.— All  the  nonsense  possible  I  know. 

The  M.  Sec— Nothing  worth  quoting  at  any  rate.  Does 
your  Royal  Highness  wish  us,  however,  to  discuss  the  subject 
we  have  recorded  for  consideration  to-day. 

The  Duke.— What  is  it  ? 

The  Q.  M.  G.— Something  about  the  relative  weight  of  the 
soldier  and  his  frock — ist.  Together.  2nd.  Separate.  3rd.  In 
Europe.    4tb.  In  India.    5th.  In  Heligoland.    6ih.  In 

The  Duke.— I  thought  that  we  had  settled  that. 

The  a.  G.— So  did  I. 

The  Duke.— No  ?    Well,  we  won't  bother  about  it  to-day,  it 


will  do  just  as  well  some  other  time.    How  many  Committees 
are  there  now  at  the  War  Office  \ 

The  a.  G. — I  tried  to  count  them  the  other  day  and  failed — 
they  were  being  appointed  too  rapidly  for  me,  and  left  my  cal- 
culation sadly  behind— I  will  try  again  in  a  week's  time,  but 
they  accumulate  quickly. 

The  Duke. — I  think  we  may  now  adjourn  ? 

The  M.  Sec— What  date  does  your  Royal  Highness  fix  for 
our  next  meeting  ? 

The  a.  G.— This  day  three  weeks  ? 

The  Duke.— No,  this  day  three  months. 
Exeunt  Omnes, 


QUESTIONABLE   INQUISITIONS. 

Colonel  Rich  has  just  issued  his  report  on  the  Abergele 
Railway  Accident,  and  in  it  he  declares  that  he  believes  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company's  line  to  be  one 
of  the  best  regulated  in  the  country,  and  that  he  considers  its 
arrangement  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  any  other 
line  ;  but  as  he  also  shows  that  the  "  excellent  arrangements  " 
of  which  he  speaks  were  entirely  the  cause  of  last  year's  catas- 
trophe, it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  object  of  Colonel  Rich's  report. 

Really,  this  persistent  justification  of  the  proceedings  of  rail- 
way companies  by  highly-placed  officials  is  becoming  past  a 
joke.  We  are  told  that  the  railway  interest  is  the  strongest  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  can  be  no  reason 
that  an  independent  officer  should  permit  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  by  any  considerations  other  than  those  of  an  equitable 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him.  If  Colonel  Rich 
vows  allegiance  to  the  railway  companies,  and  gives  them  his 
support  in  those  lax  arrangements  which  have  led  to  so  many 
horrible  disasters,  the  sooner  he  applies  for  the  secretaryship 
of  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  lines  the  better,  for  he  has 
I  evidently  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  has  become  unsuited  for 
the  duties  he  is  now  called  upon  to  discharge. 


'  WHERE  AND  OH  WHERE  f ' 


Now  that  th6  question  of  the  site  of  the  new  law  courts  is 
again  on  the  tapis,  and  the  rival  localities  of  Chancery  lane  and 
the  Thames  Embankment  are  battling  for  possession  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  other  suggestions  should  be  brought 
forward.  We  hear,  therefore,  with  no  surprise  that  the  follow- 
ing propositions  have  been  embodied  in  bills  which  will  shortly 
be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  :— 
Site  No.  i.— The  vacant  plot  of  ground  at  South  Kensington 
on  which  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  formerly  stood 
Sus[gesUdby  Mr.  Cole,  C.B. 

Bill  introduced  h  ^O^l>  SxANLlY. 

Site  No.  2.— The  spot    now   occupied    by    Her    Majesty's 
Theatre,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  but  which  by 
arrangement  is  not  to  be  utilisedfor  operatic  performances. 
Suggested  by  MESSRS.  Gye  and  Mapleson. 
Bill  introduced  by  COLONEL  BROWN- 
LOW  Knox. 

Site  Na  3.--The  enclosure  of  Grosvenor  Square. 

Suggested  by  the  UK^qms  OF  Wksminster. 
Bill  introduced  by  Captain  Grosvenor. 

Site  No.  3.— The  ground   on  which    St.    George's  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  now  sUnd. 

We  fear  that  as  opinions  are  evidently  so  much  divided 
regarding  the  respective  merits  of  the  several  localities  already 
proposed  as  suitable  for  the  erection  of  the  new  courts,  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  anything  can  be  done  in 
the  matter ;  but  as  the  estimated  expense  of  the  designs  varies 
from  a  million  and  a-half  to  sbc  millions  per  plan,  we  dare  say 
that  the  public  will  be  content  to  let  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty rest  until  the  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  able  to  de- 
clare a  surplus  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  required. 
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SCENES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY, 


I.— "A  Pious  Fraud  ;  or,  the  World  and  the  Church." 
Characters  in  the  Drama, 

Cardinal  op  the  Secret  State. 

The  General  of  Jesuits. 

The  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Scene.— ^  Magnificent  Apart ment^  presenting  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Appearance.  At  the  Back  an  A I  tar ^  with  Lighted 
Candles,  Cardinal  seated  upon  a  Dais,  Priests  Chanting, 
Or^an  Pealing,  Incense  Burning,  Grand  Religious  Ser- 
vice. After  this  the  Lights  are  put  out,  and  Curtains  are 
drawn  before  the  Altar.  The  Cardinal  {wearinj^  his  Red 
Hat  and  Gorgeous  Robes)  descends  from  the  Dais,  lie 
rings  a  bell. 

[Enter  a  Secretary. 
CARDiNAL.~Send  hither  the  General  of  the  English  Jesuits.  ' 
SBCRETARY.—The  ordert  of  your '  Eminence  shall  insUntly 
be  obeyed.  [Erit  Secretary. 

Cardinal— How  heavily  lies  this  pioui  fraud  upon  my  soul ! 
Deception  has  ever  been  abhorrent  to  my  mind  ;  and  now  !  — 
but  no,  I  dare  not,  can  not  think  of  it !  That  I  should  deny 
him,  my  best  of  friends,  the  companion  of  my  childhood.  That  j 
I  should  declare  that  I  refused  to  be  introduced  to  him  !  (He  \ 
weeps.)  Oh,  Henry  Edward,  Henry  Edward,  how  have  I 
wronged  thee !    {He  tosses  ufi  his  arms  in  agony  0/ grief). 

[Enter  the  General  of  the  Jesuists,  disguised 
as  a**  Member  of  Parliament.''  The  General 
prostrates  himself  before  the  Cardinal. 
CARDiNAL.^Rise,  my  lord,  I  hope  I  see  thee  well. 
General  {excitedly).— ^z^i  Prince,  those  cuss — {the  Cardi- 
nal regards  him  sternly)— \  ask  pardon— those  blessed  consti- 
tuents of  mine  have  made  me  throw  oflf  all  disguise  and  appear 
in  my  real  colours  !    To  think  that  Peterborough,  dear  Peter- 
borough, should  turn  traitor !    To  think  that  in  opposition  to 
my  desire  to  dissemble  I  should  be  forced  to  vote  with  my 
secret  s^d  cherished  convictions. 

Cardinal  {smiling), — You  have  done  much  for  the  good 
cause,  my  lord.  Pray  tell  me,  good  General,  your  history,  as 
published  to  the  world. 

General.— As  published  to  the  world  !  Ha  ha.  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  my  visits  to  the  Vatican  !  But  husn  !  I  must 
be  discreet  I  was  educated,  your  Eminence,  at  University 
College,  London,  where  I  gained  the  first  prizes  in  rhetoric  and 
metaphysics.  Called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1836,  I  went 
the  Oxford  circuit,  but  did  not  practice.  {Proudly.)  I  was 
Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner  for  special  purposes  from  1836  till 
1847.  {Still  more  proudly.)  I  have  been  a  magistrate,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant,  a  High  Sheriff,  and — {sighs)— 9^  Captain  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry.  But— (w^v^  cheerfully)-'—!  soon  found  a 
pleasanter  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  {He  blushts.)  It 
was  in  June,  1853  that  I  wtLS— {casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground)— 
displaced  by  petition  I  Well,  well,  1  was  back  again  in  1859. 
When  I  have  told  your  Eminence  that  I  am  the  author  of  a 
work,  On  the  Law  of  Tithes  Commutations  (written  in  the 
merry  days  of  my  Assistant-Commissionership),  and  other 
legal  publications,  you  have  the  simple  story  of  my  blameless 
life! 

Cardinal.— Thanks  General  I     But  your  time  is  precious 
and — 
General. — You  would  be  alone  ?    I  know  I  am  a  bore. 
Cardinau— Nay,  I  said  not  that. 

General. — But  you  meant  it !  Well,  Cardinal,  I  am  weari- 
some, bat  my  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  You  may  be  in  pros- 
perity now,  but  should  the  day  of  danger  come — {they  weep). 
Call  the  Jesuit  General,  and  George  V7hal —  (hem.  I  must  be 
discreet)---will  be  at  your  side,  armed  to  the  teeth  in  rhetoric, 
well  supplied  with  metaphysics,  and  knowing  ^  great  deal  about 
the  law  of  Tithe  Commutations,  ready,  aye  ready,  to  shed  every  < 
drop  of  his  blood  in  your  defence  1  * 

[Exit  with  a  flourish.      , 
Cardinal  {after  a  long  pause). — He  is  useful,  but  too  am-  ; 
bitious  !    He  must  be  watched.    He  is  as  brave  as  he  is  clever, 
but  while  /live  the  triple  crown  must  never  grace  his  temples  ! 
Pope  Whalley  1    I  like  the  name,  but  not  the  title  1    {Muses.) 
[Enter  a  Secretary,  announcing  a  dignified- 
looking    English     Gentleman,    attired    in 
purpU, 


SECRETARY.—His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Cardinal  {rushing  towards  his  visitor). — Oh,  Henry  Ed- 
ward, thou  forgivest  me  for  disowning  thee  ? 

The  Archbishop  {sweetly).—!  do,  my  poor  friend,  I  know 
thy  temptations— thy  duties.  ( The  organ  begins  to  play  softly.) 
Believe  me,  I  can  distinguish  between  the  Prince  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire.  Cardinal, 
Newdegate,  na^  Charles,  I  pardon  the  uncommitted  fault. 
The  man  who  is  true  to  his  Church  can  never  be  false  to  his 
friend  I  [Soft  music  and  Curtain. 


DARE  Y  AND  JOAN,  RE  VISED. 

Have  you  a  wife  with  real  estate  ? 

Take  care ! 
She  can  *'  devise,  and  alienate,** 

Beware  !  Beware ! 

She  has  got 
The  whip  hand  of  thee  ! 

Too  promptly  she  may  take  her  cue. 

Beware ! 
And  learn  she  has  the  "  power  to  sue," 

Take  care !  Take  care  I 

Thwart  her  not. 
Shell  be  down  on  thee  ! 

Her  three  per  cents  are  but  a  snare. 

Take  care  ! 
She  "  holds  "  as  if  femme  sole  she  were. 

Beware  !  Beware  ! 

Has  she  not 
The  whip  hand  of  thee  ! 

You,  Darby,  who  would  sponge  on  Joan, 

Take  care ! 
Henceforth  her  earrings  are  her  own. 

Beware !  Beware  ! 

Touch  them  not, 
She'll  be  down  on  thee  ! 

If  this  new  law  be  put  in  force 

Take  care ! 
Lest  th'  old  mare  prove  the  better  horse, 

Beware !  Beware  ! 

Marry  not. 
There's  a  hint  for  thee  ! 


THE  ROAD  TO  THE  GATES  OF  MERCY. 


We  often  talk,  in  England  about  the  monstrous  French  cus- 
tom of  adding  "  extenuating  circumstances  "  to  the  verdict  in 
the  case  of  some  most  brutal  murderer,  and  wonder,  if  French- 
men consider  such  circumstances  "extenuating,"  what  they 
would  consider  aggravating  ?  But  no  French  judge  or  jury  ever 
took  such  remarkable  grounds  for  leniency  as  our  versatile 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  has  in  the  case  of  Wiltshire.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  favour  us  with  his  reasons 
for  exercising  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  this  case ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  would-be  murderers  who  may  have  a  prejudice  against 
being  executed,  but  who  have  an  invincible  passion  for  vigorous 
crime,  we  give  a  few  simple  rules  for  guidance,  which,  judging 
from  Wiltshire's  case,  will,  if  followed,  secure  them  what  the 
Daily  Telegraph  beautifully  terms  the  ironical  mercy  of  penal 
servitude: — 

1.  Select  a  woman  for  your  victim,  in  a  helpless  state. 

Outrage  her. 

2.  Kick  her  to  death,  and  tear  her  clothes  off  her. 

3.  When  committed  to  prison,  try  and  murder  your 

gaoler. 

By  observing  these  simple  and  pleasant  rules,  the  amateur  of 
crime  will  find  himself  qualified  as  a  fit  subject  for  mercy  with 
the  Home  Secretary. 

We  suppose  Mr.  Bruce  is  a  morbid  moral  anatomist,  and  that 
he  wishes  to  see  what  other  crimes  Wiltshire  will  contrive  to 
commit  if  his  life  is  spared.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Bruce  try  a 
tSte-a-tite  with  the  object  of  his  official  compassion? 
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Apropos  of  the  "Albert  MemoriaP  mania,  the  late  Prince 
Consort  must  have  sadly  offended  the  sculptors.  Nearly  every 
one  of  them  has  cut  him  ! 


Why  has  Mr.  Childers  thrust  forwrard  the  youthful  Earl  of 
Camperdownf  What  has  this  young  man  done?  Camperdown? 
Camperdown?  No, — ^we  have  never  heard  of  him  before. 
Duncan  beat  the  Dutch  somewhere  close  to  a  village  of  that 
name,  we  think,  in  1797.    But  who  is  this  youth  ? 

While  Conservatives  are  yelling  away  the  session  over  the 
Irish  Church  question,  and  delaying  the  nation  in  its  endeavour 
to  discharge  its  duties  at  home,  a  very  far  more  serious  issue 
looms  in  the  distance  abroad.  The  Alabama  claims  are  about 
to  be  urged  in  no  measured  terms.  It  is  not  the  Maynooth,  but 
the  American  Grant  that  will  be  likely  to  cause  us  the  real 
trouble. 

All  honour  to  the  Mayor  of  Tynemouth  and  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  between  them  have  hit  on  some  method  of  stopping  the 
lectures  (!)  of  that  Christian  gentleman,  Murphy.  Why  does 
not  some  missionary  society  send  out  this  zealous  apostle  to 
some  savage  tribe  by  whom  he  would  be  appreciated,  and  from 
whom  he  might  really  have  a  fair  chance  of  earning  that 
martyrdom  to  which  he  now  vainly  aspires.  Although  he  is 
rather ''  nasty  *  hot,  he  might  taste  very  nice  when  served  up 
cold! 


The  conduct  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde's  Bill  on  Tenant  Right  is  characteristic.  No  good  ever 
yet  came  of  a  coalition  Government  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Lowe  may  coalesce,  but  they  will  not  combine.  Unanimity 
exists  on  one  question— the  sacrifice  which  the  Whigs  have  de- 
cided on  making  to  the  Mammon  of  Place  ;  but  that  once  settled, 
the  whole  armoury  of  official  equivocation  and  ministerial 
dishonesty  is  ransacked  for  shifts  and  dodges  by  which  to  delay 
useful  measures  and  thwart  any  real  hearty  reform.    We  are 


passing  through  a  transition  state,  and  Heaven  help  us  !  for  we 
shall  be  governed  by  hypocrites  none  the  less  loathesome  because 
their  hypocrisy  is  clothed  in  eloquence. 

We  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  protesting  most 
vehemently  against  the  mischievous  and  dishonest  budget  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lowe,  hoping  next  week  to  treat  the  matter  at 
greater  length.  If  the  Hou  >e  of  Commons  sanctions  this  system 
of  anticipating  the  next  year's  income  in  order  to  cover  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  robbing  the  taxpayer  of  so  much  of  his 
capital— for  this  precious  plan  for  paying  the  taxes  in  a  lump 
amounts  to  nothing  less— it  will  have  inaugurated  a  system  of 
finance  more  unjust,  more  oppressive,  and  more  pernicious,  than 
any  which  has  prevailed  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  We 
entreat  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter— all  those  whose 
incomes  depend  on  their  own  industry,  and  whose  businesses 
require  the  constant  employment  of  all  their  capital— to  protest 
against  these  monstrous  proposals,  the  full  mischief  of  which  is 
concealed  by  their  wilfully-deceptive  assumption  of  economy, 
and  by  the  gloss  of  newness  which  attracts  all  those  who  are 
always  ready  for  experiments,  without  any  consideration  as  to 
what  may  be  the  result  Nothing  but  persistent  earnestness 
will  procure  a  hearing  for  the  people,  or  force  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  real  gravity  of  a  step  which  now  they  seem 
ready  to  take  without  any  care  or  scruple. 


A  FAIR  EXCHANGE  ! 


Thanks  to  the  kind  hints  of  our  contemporary  the  Times, 
the  Spanish  Cortes  is  discussing  at  this  moment  a  proposition 
of  Senor  Rense  for  opening  negociation  with  England  for  the 
cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  The  idea  is  too  preposterous  ! 
If  our  Government  is  weak  enough  (and  it  is  very  weak  when 
the  questions  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  England  is  concerned) 
to  listen  to  the  monstrous  mouthmgs  of  revolutionary  ranters, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  following  demands  made  and  com- 
plied with  : — 

By  the  Hellenic  Government.— A  proposition  demanding 
the  cession  of  the  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St  Jameses,  in  exchange 
for  a  bill  at  three  months  for  an  indefinite  amount  (the 
figures  to  be  filled  in  at  pleasure  by  the  English  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.) 

By  the  Prussian  Government.— A  proposition  demanding 
the  cession  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses 
Louise  and  Beatrice  (attended  by  appropriate  doweries 
supplied  by  the  British  nation),  in  excluuigefor  any  number 
of  German  Princes  (without  salaries  or  clothes.) 

By  the  Russian  Government.— A  proposition  demanding 
the  cession  of  British  India  in  exchange  for  the  English 
cemetery  at  Sebastopol  (now  used  as  a  grousing  place  for 
goats  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government). 

By  the  Italian  Government. — A  proposition  demanding 
the  cession  of  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church  in  ex- 
change for  ten  thousand  starving  Italian  priests. 

By  the  Egyptian  Government.  ^ A  proposition  demanding 
the  cession  of  the  ballets  at  the  Gaiety,  Lyceum,  and 
Alhambra,  in  exchange  for  the  moral  support  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt 

By  the  Danish  Government.— A  proi>osition  demanding 
the  cession  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 
of  Great  Britain  to  Denmark  in  times  of  war,  in  exchange 
for  several  members  of  the  Family  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

By  the  French  Government.— A  proposition  peremptorily 
demanding  the  cession  of  the  Fleet  ot  Great  Britain  (to  be 
paid  for  annually  at  so  much  an  ironclad),  and  the  Editor, 
Artist,  and  Staff  of  the  Tomahawk,  in  exchange  for  ten 
dozen  of  cheap  claret,  MdUe.  Schneider,  and  M.  Henri  de 
Rochefort. 
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UNCAGING   THE   GAOL  BIRDS. 

In  consequence  of  the  remission  of  Sir  Eardley  Wiilmott's 
sentence  we  understand  that  the  following  alterations  will  be 
made  in  the:  arrangements  of  visitors  to  Her  Majesty's  gaols  : 


Name  of  Visitors. 


Offence. 


Duration  of 
visit. 


BiU  Sykcs. 


John  Fox. 


Thos.  Crossbone. 


Sir.  G.  Gambler, 
Bart. 


Harriett  Giles. 


James  Wm.  Henry 
Pilfergold. 


Charles  Smallchin. 


Burglary 
and  man- 
slaughter. 


Forgery, 


Murder. 


Bigamy. 


Stealing  a 
loaf  of 
bread. 


For  life. 


For  life. 


One  month 
before  his 
execution. 


Twelve 
months. 


Twrelve 
months. 


Embezzle- 
ment 
(chairman 
of  a  com- 
pany). 


Stealing  a 
sugar  stick 


Fourteen 
years. 


Twelve 
months. 


Illness. 


Tooth- 
ache. 


Enlarged 
I  after  two 
years*  visit 


Dyspepsia    Enlarged 
aflera 
month's 
confine- 
ment. 


Excite-    I 
ment  exhi- 
bited in 
the  assas- 
sination of 
one  of  his 
warder  s. 


Bad  cold. 


Typhus 
fever,  and 
rapid  de- 
cline. 


Nausea  at 

the  prison 

food. 


Smallpox. 


Enlarged 
after  a 
week's 

confine- 
ment. 


Enlarged 

after  a 
week,  with 
advice  to 
travel  on 
the  conti- 
nent. 


This  case 
was  not 
consider- 
ed strong 
enough  to 
warrant 
any  altera- 
tion in  the 
visitor's 
punish- ' 
ment. 


Enlarged 

after  a 

week's 

visit. 


This  case 
was  not 
consider- 
ed of  suffi- 
cient im- 
portance 

I  to  warranf 
any  altera- 
tion in  the 

I    visitor's 

I    punish- 

I     ment. 


Latist  Bon  Mot  by  H.R.H  Prince  Christian,— Why 
are  deserting  soldiers  like  British  port  ?~Because  they  are  both 
brandied  {brandid). 

Song  of  thx  London  Tradssmkn  on  the  return 
OF  His  Royal  Highness  to  Marlborough  House  :— 
''Oh  I  Albert  we  have  missed  yon, 
Welcome,  welcome  home !" 


TAKEN  IN  AND  DONE  FOR. 


Remarks. 


Owing  to  the  splendid  hospitality  which  has  been  shown  to 
the  Prince  and  Pnncess  of  Wales  both  by  the  Sultan  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  attention  of  the  Court  officials  has  been 
drawn  towards  ue  somewhat  meagre  provision  for  entertaining 
any  foreign  guests  in  this  countiy  (except)  b^;garly  German 
princes  and  duchesses,  and  they  have  drawn  up  the  following 
suggestions  :— 
la).  That  the  building  now  known  as  the  ''Albert  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences"  should  be  purdiased  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  fitted  up  as  a  dormitory  for  royal  and 
distinguished  visitors. 
{b).  That  they  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  Ro3ral  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  but  not  to  pick  the  flowers, 
(r).  That  Professor  Pepper,  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  the  Great 
Vance  be  engaged  (regardless  of  expense)  to  beguUe 
then:  leisure  hours. 
{d).  That  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Brunetti 
and  Co.  to  supply  them  with  confectionery  at  dis- 
cretion. 
That  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
shops  in  the  Lowther  Arcade  be  invited,  with  a  view  to 
providing  suitable  and  pleasing  gifts  for  the  ro^  and 
distinguished  euests,  as  mementoes  of  their  visit 
(/).  That  a  Royal  Blue  omnibus  be  bought  (second-hand)  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  royal  and  distmguished  guests. 
There,  now  1    Who  can  say  that  our  Court  is  insensiDle  to 
the  duties  of  hospitality  ? 


(.). 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ''REGULARS:' 

LiBUT.-COLONEL  LORD  Truro,  commanding  the  3rd  R^ri. 
ment  of  Middlesex  Artillery  ("  Truro's  Tigers  "Oi  intends  hom- 
ing a  Brigade  Field  Day  on  Tooting  Common  on  Whit 
Monday  !  As  the  gallant  and  noble  Colonel  will  be  himself  in 
commancL  we  may  expect  to  see  a  very  great  success.  Last 
year  the  ''outing "  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  How- 
ever^ as  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  that  at  the  next  Great 
Review  "  regular  "  officers  will  be  still  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  volunteers,  we  have  had  great  pleasure  in  drawing  up  a  few 
regulations  (composed  with  a  view  to  suiting  their  convenience 
and  comprehension)  for  their  guidance. 

I.— The  assumption  of  uniforms  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
officers.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  officers  are  recommended 
to  appear  in  plain  clothes^  as  gold  lace,  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  is  easily  tarnished. 

2. — Officers  may  breakout,  lunch,  and  dine  at  then:  own  con- 
venience. They  will  take  care^  however,  to  inform  the 
Volunteer  Officer  in  command  of  their  intention  of  leaving 
the  field. 

3.— -As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  officers  will  know  very 
much  about  field  operations,  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
become  confiised.  Should  an  officer  find  himself  in  diffi- 
culty, he  will  at  once  apply  to  the  Volunteer  Officer  in 
command  for  advice. 

4. — Should  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Command- 
ing-in- Chief  appear  upon  the  ground,  all  officers  acting 
under  the  Sovereign  Authority  of  the  War  Office  (in  which 
office  His  Ro}^  Highness  is  an  tmployi)  shall  bow  down 
to  and  obey  him.* 

5.— Officers  who  write  for  the  newspapers  will  lay  the  blame 
of  any  mistake  made  by  any  of  their  comrades  in  the 
"  Regular  "  service  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Volunteers. 
Officers  having  influence  with  the  Editor  of  the  Titnes 
will  use  it  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  letters  from 
Volunteers  writing  in  Uieir  own  defence. 

7.— Should  the  Review  escape  being  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  "  Re;ular''  chiefs,  officers  will  claim 
the  credit  of  the  success. 

*  The  Metropolitan  press  are  requested  to  applaud  the  acts  of 
H.R.H.  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chiet.  Should  H.R.H. 
exceed  his  authorit]^,  the  Metropolitan  press  shall  exouse  him  in  sen- 
tences beginning  with  words  to  this  effect :  "  Onlv  the  authority  of  a 
Duke  of  the  Blood  Royal  could  have  turned  last  Tuesday  from  9^  fiasco 
into  a  great  success,  &c" 
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JOHN   CLAYTON. 

It  is  seldom  that  Tomahawk  can  bestow  un(|ualified  praise 
upon  an  actor.  It  is  his  sad  task  to  find  fault  with  this,  to  take 
objection  to  that,  or  to  condemn  the  other.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  vastly  pleasant  to  him  to  have  to  laud  a  deserving  actor  up 
to  the  skies  of  fame.  Mr.  John  Clayton  as  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Forestcourt,  in  Drtams^  is  simply  perfect — he  could  not  possi- 
bly be  better.  He  played  the  part  like  onljr  a  gentlemim  could 
play  it,  and  his  own  identity  is  entirely  lost  in  the  character  he 
has  to  portray.  Tomahawk  hails  with  real  delight  the  success 
of  Mr.  John  Qayton.  The  stage,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
been  deluged  with  gutter  blood,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  men 
of  gentle  breeding  are  once  more  treading  the  boards,  Mr. 
Clayton  completely  throws  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  into  the  shade 
in  Dreams^  it  is  Mount  Forestcourt  who  is  the  hero— the 
gentleman  ;  it  is  Harfthal  who  is  the  cad— the  fiddler.  From 
this  date  we  shall  regard  Mr.  Clayton's  career  with  fresh 
interest.  If  he  plays  ever  as  admirably  as  he  plays  the  Earl 
in  Dreams^  a  very  grpat  future  awaits  him. 


TOO  LITTLE  OR  TOO  MUCH 


It  is  alwavs  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  any  member  of  the  judicial 
bench  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  grounds  on  which  Sir  James  Plaisted  Wylde,  the  Judge 
Ordinary  of  the  Divorce  Court,  has  been  singled  out  for  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Without  being  in  any 
degree  inferior  to  the  other  judges,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  immeasurably  their  superior,  and  the  duties  on  which  he  is 
employed  are  certainly  no  more  onerous  than  those  of  his 
confreres. 

Without  nrud^ing  Lord  Penzance  his  coronet,  we  should 
have  been  glad  it  the  same  Gazette  that  published  his  promo- 
tion had  included  the  names  of  a  few  more  of  our  Judges.  The 
Liberal  side  of  the  Upper  House  will  shortly  be  in  need  of 
reinforcement,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  avoided  the 
responsibility  of  havine  committed  an  ungraceful  act,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  effected  a  judicious  stroke  of  business  in 
the  interests  of  his  Irish  Church  Bill,  by  a  more  comprehensive 
recognition  of  the  worth  and  int^rity  of  our  great  law 
officers. 


A  PIECE  OF  BRUTAL  SNOBBERY. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Standard^  of  Thursday  lasty 
appeared  a  paragraph  headed  as  under  : — 

"Alarming  Accident  to  Ea.rl  Grosvenor*s  Carriage." 

To  begin  with,  who  on  earth,  beyond  his  coachmaker,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  interested  in  the  career  of  this  nobleman's  equipage  ? 
Who  7  Well^say  a  select  coterie  of  snobs,  who  read  (xids  and 
ends  of  intelligence  of  this  sort  Granted  then  the  snobs  are 
to  be  found,  let  us  take  another  cutting  from  the  intellectual 
feast  prepared  for  them.    Now  then  :— 

"  This  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  as  Earl  Grosvenor's  coachman 
was  driving  from  the  South-Western  Railway,  where  he  had  left  his 
lordship." 

*'  IVAere  he  had  left  his  lordship!*  Consoling  and  mysterious 
news  that,  and  by  itself  almost  enough  for  a  good  scandal 
paragraph  in  an  ordinary  Court  paper.  But  the  in'ormant  of 
the  Standard  soars  far  above  sucn  paltry  treatment  as  this. 
Leaving  the  Earl  at  the  station,  with  breathless  eagerness,  he 
hurries  his  readers  afler  his  lordship's  carriage,  and  cleverly 
leads  up  to  a  second  point 

**  The  horse  was  fr^htened,  in  the  Westminster  bridge  road,  by  the 
falling  of  some  boxes  from  a  railway  van,  and  dashed  off  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace.  It  struck  with  violence  against  the  semaphore  opposite  the 
Houses  of  Parlitunent*' 

Merelv  pausing  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  wonderful  saga- 
city of  the  horseln  having  a  passing  fling  at  the  Semaphore^  we 
proceed  and  now  learn  that  so  terrible  was  the  disgust  of 
the  animal  for  this  hideous  signal-post  that  it 


**rebaunded  therefrom,  struck  against  a  four-wheeled  cab,  the  shock 
throwing  the  coachmin  off.  The  horse  then  ran  into  a  cart,  at  the 
comer  of  King  street,  where  it  was  stopped." 

With  the  stopping  of  '*  his  lordship's  horse,''  looking  at  the 
account,  of  course,  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  para- 
graph ought  to  have  stopped  too.  But  after  the  farce  comes 
the  tragedy.  What  has  all  the  while  become  of  the  poor 
cabman  ?    We  are  told  in  the  concluding  lin  es. 

"  The  man  was  in  the  meantime  removed  in  a  cab  to  Westminster 
hospital,  where  it  was  found  he  had  one  leg  broken,  and  was  very 
much  bruised  about  the  head  and  body. " 

But  to  cease  badinage.  Here  is  a  catastrophe  resulting  in 
the  breaking  of  a  man"s  leg,  and  other  serious  injuries,  necessi- 
tating instant  removal  to  an  hospital.  In  a  word,  the  only  in- 
telligence worth  reporting  is  that  which  refers  to  the  sufferings 
of  this  poor  man.  Yet  the  paragraph  flourishes  off  with 
Alarming  Accident^  to  what  ?  To  an  unfortunate  cabman  7 
No,  to  a  nobleman's  carriage  /  If  this  is  not  brutal  snobbery 
of  the  lowest  type,  what  is  ! 


THE  MORTAR  AND  THE  MAN. 

Much  as  we  deprecate  sensationalism  in  all  its  branches  the 
following  advertisement,  which  we  quote  from  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  at  least  possesses  the  merit  (an  exceptional 
merit  now-a-days)  of  perfect  originality  : — 

WHO  will  PLACE  a  BRICK  or  a  CORNER  STONE  in  ST. 
LUKE'S  PERMANENT  CHURCH,  Deptford  ?-The 
people  of  the  mission  district  are  mostly  poor  (see  Reports  of  **  Bishop 
of  London's  Fund,"  and  ** London  Diocesan  Home  Mission"). 
Living  stones  are  being  gathered,  forming  already  a  considerable  con- 
gregation :  more  might  be  if  there  was  more  room  in  the  Temi>orary 
Church.  Christian  reader,  help  to  get  the  material  stones.  Comer 
stones,  £1  ;  plain  stones,  is. ;  bricks,  id.— Aid  may  be  sent  to  Rev. 
,  &c.,  &c. 

We  did  not  know  that  there  were  such  beings  as  '^  living 
stones "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deptford,  although  we  were 
quite  aware  that  amongst  the  honest  river-side  popidation  there 
might  be  found  any  number  of  *'  bricks."  As  it  apparently  takes 
a  dozen  bricks  to  make  a  stone,  what  an  exquisitely  pleasant 
congregation  St.  Luke's,  Deptford,  must  be  blessed  with.  The 
clergyman  himself  must  be  a  perfect  pillar,  for  he  bears  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  above  exquisitely  absurd  advertise- 
ment. 


HEROES  IN  HARNESS. 

The  following  paragraph  has  appeared  in  most  of  the  morn- 
ing papers  :— 

"  Arrangements  are  now  being  carried  into  effect  with  the 
view  of  enabling  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor  to  have  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  each  year." 

What  the  duties  of  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor  may  be 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  Knights 
are  for  the  most  part  highly  respectable  old  gentlemen,  who  we 
always  thought  were  provided  with  easy  and  comfortable  berths, 
and  whose  services  might  easily  be  spared  for  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  Such,  however,  is  apparently  not 
the  case,  for  the  concession  of  three  months'  holiday  to  these 
aged  heroes  is  evidently  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 
We  suppose  it  is  this  progressive  age  (in  which  none  of  us  may 
sleep)  that  is  to  blame  for  the  want  of  consideration  shown  to 
the  Military  Knights.  After  having  been  let  into  the  secret  of 
the  drudgery  which  is  evidently  imposed  upon  these  veterans, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Greenwich  Pensioners 
are  shortly  to  be  sent  to  sea  in  a  training  brig,  or  that  the  in- 
mates of  Chelsea  Hospital  are  to  be  encamped  at  Aldcrshot  for 
the  winter  months. 


Motto  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company. 
— "  Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there." 
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COLUMBIA  IN  A  TIFF. 


It  has  often  puzzled  us  why  nations  arc  generally  spoken  of 
in  the  female  gender.  Not  because  there  are  more  women 
than  men,  or  as  a  consolation  to  them  for  the  deprivation  of 
political  power.  No  ;  it  must  be  because  Nations  arc  so  fickle. 
Certainly,  in  the  case  of  America,  a  pretty  skittish  girl,  rather 
fast,  and  with  a  bit  of  a  temper,  is  the  best  image  of  the  national 
disposition.  Except  in  a  capricious  woman,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  parallel  for  the  very  unreasonable  quarrel  which 
America  is  trying  to  fix  on  England. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  Alabama.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  vessel  that  ever 
was  built,  altered,  rebuilt,  converted,  reconverted,  and  finally 
condemned  as  useless,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  ever  cost  England  so  dear  at  the  trim 
little  cruiser  which  managed  to  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  as  easily  as,  during  her  brief  but  brilliant  career,  she  slipped 
through  the  guns  of  the  enemy's  vessels  sent  against  her.    Had 
she  been  built  for  a  Power  at  war  with  ourselves,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  have  been  able  to  stop  her.    All 
moderate  men  in  this  country,  of  whatever  political  opinions, 
have  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  danger  of  the  Alabama  suc- 
ceeding in  establishing  a  precedent,  which  must  have  injured 
the  influence  and  power  of  no  country  so  much  as  this.    What 
our  boasted  naval  supremacy  may  be  worth  now  that,  in  en- 
counters at  sea,  more  depends  on  the  construction   of  the 
vessels'  armour,  and  the  strength  of  their  guns,  than  on  the  skill 
or  courage  of  her  men,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  in  the  event  of  our  being  at  war,  the  issuing  of  privateers 
from  the  ports  of  a  neutral  coimtry  to  prey  upon  our  commerce, 
would,  if  countenanced  by  International  law,  render  our  total 
defeat  a  matter  of  certainty.    We  should  suffer  where  we  feel 
most,  in  our  pockets,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  us  into 
peace.    Therefore,  it  must  be  the  interest  of  England  to  settle 
the  dispute  about  the  Alabama,  that  is,  to  pay  for  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  that  vessel,  if  it  be  decided  by  an  impartial 
tribunal  that  we  ought  to  pay ;  and  this  she  has  offered  to  do 
in  the  most  sincere  and  conciliatory  spirit    But  when  America 
demands  that  we  should  submit  to  a  Commission  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  were  justified  in  recognismg  the  Southern 
Stotes  as  belligerents,  she  behaves  with  an  unreasoning  petu- 
lancy  only  to  be  expected  firom  a  spoilt  giiL    If  the  South  were 
not  entitled  to  be  treated  as  belligerents  by  neutral  nations, 
than  civil  war  must  be  ignored  altogether.  If  a  separate  govern- 
ment,  recognised  by  the  other  section  of  the  nation  so  far  as  to 


be  distinctly  treated  with  just  like  a  foreign  power ;  if  the 
maintenance  of  large  armies,  and  the  gaining  many  victories 
in  pitched  battles  whh  their  opponents,  did  not  justify  England 
in  recognising  something  more  than  a  state  of  rebellion  in  the 
United  States— then  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  circum- 
stances, which  would  justify  a  neutral  power  in  acting  otherwise 
than  as  the  police  of  any  Imperial  Government  engaged  in  a 
prolonged  conflict  with  any  portion  of  its  subjects.  Take,  not 
the  case  of  England  and  the  North  American  Colonies,  because 
we  aU  know  that  then,  directly  a  few  hundred  discontented 
people  had  armed  themselves,  France  was  justified  in  recog- 
nizing them  as  belligerents— but  take  the  case  of  Italy  in  the 
war  with  Austria.  The  Italian  provinces  would  have  thought 
it  rather  hard  if  we  had  refused  to  them  the  rights  of  belligerents 
because  they  were  fighting  against  Austria,  their  Sovereign 
chief ;  and  America  would  have  been  the  first  to  have  cried  out 
against  such  a  breach  of  International  law.  We. forbore  from 
recognising  the  Southern  Sutes  as  a  separate  Government, 
though  we  might  have  found  a  precedent  for  such  a  step  ;  but 
how  we  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  we  did,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  momentous  struggle  as  the  American  Civil  War,  would 
puzzle  all  the  cuteness  of  a  Yankee  to  say. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Americans  are  a  very  sensitive  irritable 

people.    Dyspepsia,  which  is  almost  a  national  characteristic, 

'makes  them  take  distorted  views  of  personal  questions,  and 

entirely  destroys  their  nerve  and  judgment     They  do  not  like 

the  remembrance  of  their  internecine  struggle,  and  they  want 

to  insist  that  there  never  was  a  war  at  aU.    It  is  like  the  cas< 

of  the  husband  who  took  back  his  erring  wife  before  the  whol< 

world,  and  yet  quarreUed  with  any  friend  who  maintained  tha 

there  had  ever  been  any  difference  between  them.    Why  coulc 

not  we  believe  blindly  in  the  superiority  of  the  North  ?    Wh] 

could  we  not  sit  down,  and  in  the  face  of  facts,  say,  "  Jonathai 

is  aU  right,  he  can  lick  creaUon,  and  hell  whip  these  rebels  int< 

snake-peelings  if  you  only  give  him  time.''    Perhaps  he  woul< 

have  done  it  all  the  sooner  if  we  had  helped  him  by  seizmg  al 

his  enemy's  vessels  as  pirates,  and  handing  over  any  of  thei 

men  we  could  catch  as  rebels.    But  how  could  we  do  so  whei 

Jonathan  himself  was  treating  them  most  handsomely,  as  h 

would  have  treated  any  foreign  foe  ?    And  if  Fortune  ha 

tipped  the  balance  over  on  the  other  side,  what  would  th 

victorious  South  have  said  to  us  then  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  as  the  ppople  of  America  are  really  anxiou 
to  setUe  all  differences  with  this  country,  and  **  put  themselvc 
outside  something ''in  honour  of  eternal  friendship  and  goo< 
will,  Aat  no  poHtical  fanaUcs,  or  captious  diplomatists  wi 
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widen  into  a  breach  the  tiny  chink  of  enmity  that  at  present 
shuts  us  out  from  complete  union  ;  we  have  made  the  ocean 
powerless  to  keep  us  apart ;  and  shall  a  paltry  piece  of  pique 
embitter  the  relations  of  two  countries,  who  by  language,  blood, 
and  destiny  are  bound  together  in  the  closest  and  most  cordial 
of  ties? 

THE  GROWING  EVILS  OF  SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Liberal,  though  by  no  means  in  the  radical  sense  of  that 
word,  we  yet  cannot  stir  ourselves  up  to  any  sort  of  enthusiasm 
about  Greece.  Only  the  other  day,  the  more  liberally  dis- 
posed papers  were  singing  their  wonted^^^awj  over  that  very 
shabby  and  unpromising  little  country.  The  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  afforded  the  occasion,  and  they  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

"  The  Heir  to  the  British  Throne  treading  on  th^  sacred 
ground  where  once  stood  Pericles,"  is  a  subject  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  so  the  readers  of  ephemeral  but  reasonable  literature 
have  had  an  unusually  large  mouthful  of  the  "  classics  "  offered 
them.  We  own  to  not  having  referred  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
for  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  by  omitting  to  do  so 
have  no  doubt  lost  an  amazing  treat  in  the  way  of  exuberant 
loyalty  and  boundless  Lempriere.  We  have,  however,  seen 
things  almost  as  good  in  their  way,  though  perhaps  lacking  the 
magnificent  abandon  of  that  king  among  copy- writers.  A  great 
deal  of  rubbish,  then,  has  been  written  about  the  "  imperishable 
memories  ^  of  the  past,  and,  without  very  much  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, allusions  have  been  freely,  though  a  little  wildly,  made  to 
Marathon  and  Demosthenes^  Themopylae  and  the  Parthenon, 
Salamis  and  Socrates,  as  if,  on  the  schoolboy's  principle  of 
cake-making,  a  good  jumble  of  good  things  was  as  good  as  a 
feast  any  day.  As  to  the  imperishable  memories  of  the  past, 
there  is  no  immediate  fear  that  they  will  die  out  all  at  once. 
Greece  will  long  be  remembered— at  least  by  her  creditors.  As 
to  Demosthenes  and  Pericles,  and  the  other  famous  gentlemen 
of  the  period  B.C.,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  To 
provoke  a  comparison  between  the  mighty  intellects  of  old,  and 
the  many  peculiarities  of  a  parcel  of  nobodies  who,  with  unpro- 
nounceable names  and  meteoric  careers,  blunder  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Greece  of  to-day,  is,  If  not  unwise,  decidedly  very 
unfriendly. 

We  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  got  as  far  as 
Athens  to  bear  us  out  in  what  we  say.  We  might  even  stop 
short  of  this,  and  call  on  a  no  less  weighty  witness,  to  wit,  the 
confiding  purchaser  of  Greek  Government  Stock. 

But  not  to  be  hard  upon  the  little  money-grabbing  monarchy 
that  bids  fair  to  become  the  Clapham  Junction  of  Europe,  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  word  upon  a  system  it  so 
obviously  suggests.  We  refer  to  the  abominable  habit  of  para- 
graph-spinning, copy-making,  padding,  or  whatever  it  be  called, 
that  now  seems  an  unavoidable  necessity  with  the  dally  papers, 
and  that  not  even  notably  with  the  penny  ones.  The  stuff  and 
twaddle  already  written  about  the  doings  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  furnish  letter-press  for  a  six-volume  novel.  We 
do  not  say  the  quality  of  a  prince's  breakfast,  the  state  of  his 
spirits,  the  colour  of  a  princess's  dress,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
smile,  are  wholly  uninteresting  things  in  their  way.  On  the 
contrary,  do  we  not  know  very  well  that  the  unmitigated  snobs 
who  revel  in  Court  Journalism  delight  in  such  items  of  a  frivo- 
lous balderdash  ?  Is  there  not  a  paper — nay,  are  there  not  two 
or  three  papers,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  their  capabi- 
lities of  furnishing  up  all  the  wretched  scrapings  of  so-called 
fashionable  life  in  the  most  appetising  2iXidi  piquant  manner  ? 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  then,  at  least  leave  to 
scavengers  the  scavengers*  work,  and  do  not  let  a  helpless 
public  be  cheated  into  the  purchase  of  columns  upon  columns 
of  intelligence  that  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Jeames  in  the  Servants' 
**  All,''  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  respectable  and  indepen- 
dent press.  The  papers  will,  of  course,  reply  that  they  are  only 
commercial  speculations  at  best,  and  that  if  Demonology  were 
to  come  into  fashion  to-morrow,  they  would  at  once  feel  bound 
to  augment  their  respective  staffs  largely  with  veritable  printers' 
devils.  In  doing  this  they  would  be  only  acting  up  to  their 
principles.    Where,  however,  they  are  out  in  their  reckoning  is 


in  their  estimate  of  their  readers.  The  average  daily  reader  is 
not  such  a  snob  as  they  take  him  for.  He  likes  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  Suez  Canal,  but  he  does  not  care  to  be  Initiated 
Into  the  mysteries  of  a  prince's  luncheon  table.  We  trust  this 
profound  fiunkeyism  is  on  its  last  legs. 


BETTER  LATE   THAN  NEVER. 

As  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  approaching  return  to 
London  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  giving  general  satisfaction  to 
everybody,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that,  on  the  Prince's 
arrival  at  Charing-cross  station,  a  public  reception  will  be  given 
to  him,  and  that  a  procession  will  be  formed  to  accompany  His 
Ro)^  Highness  through  Trafalgar  Square  and  along  Pall  Mall 
to  Marlborough  House.  The  foUowlng  Is  the  programme  as  at 
present  decided  upon  :— 

Lieutenant-Colonels  of  the  Guards. 

( To  clear  the  way). 

The  Band  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covcnt  Garden. 

Mr.  Poole. 

{0/Savile  Row). 

Members  of  the  House  of  Peers.    Friends  of  his  Royal  High- 

ness. 
{Two  and  two). 

The  Prince's  Tradesmen. 

(/«  pairs). 

The  Committee  of  the  Marlborough  Club,  carrying  a  banner 

with  the  motto  :— 

**  There's  na  lack  about  the  house, 
When  my  gude  man's  awa'." 

Friends  of  Lord  Carington. 
{fn  broughams). 

Band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Conductor— Sir  Michael  CosU  {on  horseback). 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

In  a  smoking  carriage  (kindly  lent  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway 

Company),  and  drawn  by  the  four  principal  favourites  for 

the  Derby. 

A  detachment  of  Fire  Engines,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

More  Ofl&cers  of  the  Guards.    Committeemen  of  the  Arlington. 

Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club.     Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  &c. 

Although  it  is  not  Improbable  that,  after  a  fatiguing  journey, 
any  public  reception  will  necessarily  prove  distasteful  to  the 
Pnnce,  His  Royal  Highness  will  doubtless  be  reconciled  to  the 
inconvenience  by  the  proof  the  demonstration  will  afford  him  of 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  classes  of  the  community  at  the  pre- 
sence of  Royalty  In  London  for  what  remains  of,  as  yet,  a 
I  shockingly  bad  and  unprofitable  Season. 


FALLEN  AND  FRIENDLESS. 


A  PARAGRAPH  some  short  time  ago  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in  contemplation,  by  the 
shareholders  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company,  to  allow 
Mr,  George  Hudson,  the  ex-railway  king,  an  annuity  of  ;J200,  as  it 
appears  that  this  once  fortunate  monarch  is  now  In  a  pitiable 
condition  of  want.    Last  week,  however,  the  Pall  Mall  Gasetts 

,  announced  that  the  project  had  been  abandoned. 

I  We  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Hudson's  former  connection  with  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  shareholders  to  provide 
for  him  permanently,  but  be  this  as  It  may,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  if  this  little  act  of  charity  was  worthy  of  being  propoised,  it 
must  surely  have  been  worthy  of  being  performed.  Althoujgh 
the  directors  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  are 
doubtless  a  highly  conscientious  set  of  men,  we  shall  have  in 
future  a  higher  opinion  of  what  we  must  presume  to  be  their 
justice  than  of  their  generosity. 
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STANZAS  JFOR  S70NBS: 

Biint^  a  CoUicHon  of 

POPULAR     TRAGIC     SONGS. 

Fighting  Bin. 

I. 

Historians  and  poets,  vou 

Who  tell  vour  country^s  story, 
And  go  half  mad  in  prose  and  verse 

About  her  ancient  glory  ; 
Who  rave  of  Crccy,  Agincourt, 

Of  Blenheim,  Waterloo,— 
Allow  a  British  warrior 

To  get  his  word  in  too. 


You  think  to  hear  some  stirring  tale 

To  set  your  pulses  throbbing  1 
Well  let  them  throb  away  ;— they  ought. 

My  theme  is  one  of  jobbing, 
Of  wretched  swindling,  cruel  shams. 

Things  rotten  to  the  core  ; 
In  short,  my  theme's  <^  the  army."    Come, 

Can  tragedy  ask  more. 


You  see  a  regiment  go  past, 

Drums  beating,  colours  flying ; 
You  vow  that  they're  a  gallant  band, 

For  whom  the  girls  are  dying : 
You  cry  their  martial  spirit  up, 

And  cheer  them  I    Well  you  may. 
There's  not  a  gang  throughout  the  land 

More  spiritless  than  they. 


The  lowest  workhouse  refusesome. 

The  scum  of  town  and  county. 
And  otherf ,  forced  by  greed  or  want 

To  clutch  the  wretched  bounty. 
Old  England's  consctipis,  there  they'go, 

A  hearty  set  of  braves  1 
True  thorough  going  Britons  1    Shame, 

These  men  are  fighting  slaves  / 


Yes,  slaves;  I  know  the  word  sounds  hard, 

But  still  as  such  you  treat  them. 
They  know,  the  bravest,  best  of  them, 

As  equals  you'll  ne'er  meet  them  ! 
Upon  them  one  and  all  you've  set 

A  vile  deluding  ban. 
You've  decked  them  out  with  medals,  clasps,— 

But  you've  not  raised  a  man. 

6. 
What  gain,  if  in  the  battles'  front 

When  shots  were  whizzing  round  them, 
They've  stood  unflinching  I    Have  they  burst 

The  chains  with  which  you've  bound  them  f 
Youll  say  they've  won,  as  heroes  should, 

A  grateful  country's  thanks ! 
A  grateful  country  I    Has  she  called 

Her  heroes  from  the  ranks  ? 


Not  she  !    With  her  no  1 

£'er  hekl  Fiekl  Marshal's  baton  j 
That  prettv  tinsell'd  stick  she's  kept, 

Although  she's  laid  the  cat  on. 
No  crown  of  honour  has  she  wrought 

Of  laurel  green  and  fresh. 
Her  mark  is  of  another  khid, 

And  cut  in  human  flesh. 


8. 
Think  you,  with  weary  years  to  serve, 

The  flow'r  of  manhood  fading, 
Youll  find  free  Englishmen  to  bend 

In  bondage  thus  degradint: ! 
No  !  cackle  cant  about  the  French, 

And  their  one  sou  a  day  ; 
Sneer  as  you  will, — I  tell  you  we're 

The  slaves,— the  soldiers  they  ! 

9- 
They've  drawn  their  lots  !    Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Why  this  inane  derision  ? 
Each  man  of  them  knows  nothing  stands 

'Twixt  him  and  his  division. 
Their  very  colonel  rose  from  them ; 

Their  wants,  their  hopes  he  shares. 
What  British  soldier  would  not  change 

His  helot's  chance  for  theirs  ? 

la 
I  know  your  answer ;  youll  repljr, 

Your  men  are  not  worth  heeding. 
Your  officers — well,  all  you  want 

In  them,  is  cash  and  breeding ! 
And  that's  the  bait  you  hold  to  men — 

Free  men  I    Think  you  they'll  come  f 
No,  while  you  brand  your  rank  and  file. 

You'll  merely  get  the  scum  ! 

II. 
Ah!  Englishmen  have  joked  too  much 

On  this,— have  been  too  willing 
To  smooth  the  matter  down,  and  grin 

About  the  cursM  shilling. 
I  tell  you  what,  till  things  are  changed, 

And  mind  you^  not  tiU  then, 
Youll  have  to  blush  when  e'er  you  hear 

Men  talk  of  Fighting  Ben  ! 


=T= 


A    LITTLE   RHYME 

dedicated  to 

H.R.H.    THE   DUKE    OF  CAMBRIDGE. 


Brand  me,  now  brand  me  a  Britain  bom  man  ! 
Brand  me  his  body  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 
Cut  him  and  hack  him  and  stamp  him  with  D, 
Then  send  him  to  ruin  for  Georgey  and  me  ! 


A   SIGN  OF  THE   TIMES. 

If  there  are  any  Englishmen  who  are  blessed  with  enough 
honesty  in  their  composition  to  admit  an  unwelcome  fact  when 
they  see  it,  although  it  hits  their  profound  belief  in  themselves 
very  hard,  let  them  contemplate  the  treatment  a  certain  now 
famous  scandal  has  received  lately  at  their  hands.  There  is  a 
notorious  high  life  tale  now  going  the  round  of  the  drawing- 
rooMS  and  clubs— a  tale  of  the  most  disgraceful  character — 
which,  if  true,  ought  not  to  be  hushed  up  on  any  consideration 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  false,  what  word  is  strong 
enough  to  characterise  the  tone  of  that  society  which  has  given 
it  birth,  and  handed  it  round  in  piquant  whispers  for  general 
edification  ?  If  the  whole  matter  is  a  lie,  why  dish  up  suggestive 
pari^;raphs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tickling  the  impure  public 
ear  f  If  it  be  true,  why  all  this  cowering  and  cringing — why  all 
this  gilding  over  of  vice,  as  if  the  tinsel  of  station  could  render 
it  decent  and  allowable  ?  The  blackguardism  of  hfgh  life  is 
surely  the  worst  kind  of  blackguardisnL  Is  this  the  case,  or  is 
it  not  ?  Or  do  we,  after  all,  really  live  in  an  age  that  is  cowardly 
and  immoral  enough  either  to  blacken  spotless  reputations  for 
the  want  of  something  better  to  do,  or  fawn  abjecUy  at  the  feet 
of  the  well-bred  man  who  suddenly  shows  himself  to  be  at  best 
but  a  miserable  scoundrel  ?  Either  alternative  is  by  no  means 
cheerful.  We  therefore  recommend  the  whole  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  high-minded  portion  of  society,  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  hear  either  no  more  of  a  scandalous  lie,  or 
else  the  whole  tnith— whatever  that  truth  may  be  i 
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TBE     WEEK. 


Who  says  that  the  press  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  ? 
Why,  there  is  not  a  theatre  in  London  that  has  not  started  its 
own  evening  paper ^  and  with  some  the  circulation  has  been 
enormous ! 

Lord  Albert  Clinton  has  passed  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 
He  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Judge  for  giving  him  the  best  ad- 
vice he  ever  received,  and  instructing  him  gratis  on  a  subject 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  lamentably  ignorant,  viz.,  com- 
mon honesty. 

Wiltshire,  the  much  injured  gentleman,  convicted  of  rape, 
murder,  and  a  violent  attack  on  his  gaoler,  has  had  his  sen- 
tence commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  has  not  yet 
been  employed  at  the  Customs  or  in  the  Savings'  Banks  De- 
partment of  the  Post  Office,  so  that  probably  his  sentence  will 
be  .virtually  a  dead  letter.  No  doubt,  such  an  exemplary 
character  will  soon  be  at  large  again,  and  perhaps  his  cool 
and  philosophical  temperament  might  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage in  furthering  those  measures  of  retrenchment  which  the 
Government  his  so  vigorously  inaugurated.  It  wants  a  man 
rather  above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to 
superintend  such  scenes  as  take  place  at  Woolwich  almost 
daily.    Mr.  Bruce  is  welcome  to  the  suggestion. 

In  some  articles  which  we  once  published  concerning  ser- 
vants, we  laid  great  stress  upon  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  truth- 
ful characters  from  employers,  also  upon  the  want  of  any  orga- 
nisation to  keep  girls  in  quest  of  places  from  evil  temptations. 
An  institution  seems  to  have  been  recently  established  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  under  the  title  of  the  London  General  Domestic, 
Commercial,  and  Educational  Institution,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  respect  We 
hope  that  the  managers  may  succeed  in  establishing  a  central 
depot  in  London  for  servants,  where  both  the  employers  and  the 
employed  may  be  certain  of  meeting  with  fair  honest  treatment, 
and  where  a  course  of  conduct  shall  be  consistently  followed 
which  miy  secure  good  trustworthy  servants  to  those  in  quest 
of  them,  and  to  the  servants  themselves  some  protection  from 
the  numerous  hardships  and  annoyances  to  which  they  are  now 
exposed.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  small  registry  offices 
for  servants  established  in  various  parts  of  London  :  they  per- 
petuate a  thoroughly  bad  class  of  servants,  and  discourage,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  in  a  great  measure  prevent,  any  candid 
and  fair  dealing  between  one  employer  and  another. 

Cork  is  an  unfortunate  city.  It  possesses  in  its  Mayor  a 
very  disagreeable  specimen  of  the  lunatic  ^  at  large,"  for  whose 
benefit  Mr.  Gladstone  hopes  to  provide  suitable  retreats  from 
the  funds  of  the  condemned  church.  This  vulgar  blatant  snob, 
by  name  0*Sullivan,  who  fancies  that  by  miking  himself 
offensive  he  becomes  of  importance,  has  been  delivered  of  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  to  two  released  convicts,  quite  worthy  of 
the  speaker  and  of  the  guests  whom  he  had  come  to  honour. 
We  do  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  disgusting  exhibi- 


tion from  the  same  motives  of  discretion  which  prevents  us 
describing  at  length,  or  at  breadth,  one  of  those  inhabitants  of 
old  houses,  which  make  themselves  felt  if  they  are  not  heard. 
Such  vermin  are  generally  disposed  of  with  speechless  disgust 
But  should  this  O'Sullivan  faU  to  qualify  himself  for  a  lunatic 
hospital,  we  hope  that  he  may  find  a  congenial  home  with 
garotters.  It  would  add  to  the  punishment  of  the  garotters, 
and  might  be  taken  into  consideration  in  their  sentences.  But 
a  sound  fic^gging  would  make  a  cur  like  this  yelp  some  attempt 
at  decency.  We  daresay  he  would  sing  God  save  the  Queen 
to  an  accompaniment  of  the  cat-o'-nine  tails.  Such  loyalty 
would  be  quite  as  valuable  and  effective  as  his  coarse  and 
impudent  treason. 

What  on  earth  has  the  Prince  of  Wales  done  to  be  so  illused 
by  all  his  friends  ?  The  Government  promise  to  produce  certain 
papers,  and  then  decline  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they  con- 
tain a  statement  that  the  Fenians  did  not  care  about  shooting  the 
Prince  of  Wales  **  because  he  was  certain  to  disgrace  royalty." 
It  seems  rather  hard  that  a  young  man  who  has  done  his  best 
to  be  kind  and  courteous  in  the  position  into  which  he  has  been 
forced,  should  be  execrated  as  a  second  George  the  Fourth  with- 
out having  any  of  the  pleasure  and  jovial  company  which  that 
perfect  gentleman  enjoyed.  We  would  suggest  something, 
which,  as  it  is  founded  on  good  sense  and  a  love  of  truth,  is 
certain  not  to  be  adopted.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  by  right, 
and  courtesy,  the  first  gentleman  in  the  land.  His  name  is  being 
brought  into  very  bad  odour.  Let  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
from  the  principal  clubs  investigate  the  charges  bandied  about 
by  idle  gossips  against  the  Prince— privately,  of  course— and 
trace  them  to  their  source ;  then  let  those  who  repeat  or  circu- 
late such  false  charges,  if  proved  to  be  false,  be  expelled  from 
every  club,  and  from  all  decent  society.  This  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  such  scandal,  and  would  be  a  gratifying  proof  of  that 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  which  all  gentlemen  of  England 
profess  to  feel  so  deeply. 

The  number  of  assassinations  in  Ireland  is  daily  increasing. 
It  appears  that  nine  organised  murders  have  been  committed 
in  Tipperary,  and  in  not  one  of  these  nine  cases  has  the  mur- 
derer been  brought  to  justice.  Yet  we  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  virtuous,  loyal,  and  that  they  de- 
cidedly disapprove  of  these  crimes.  In  fact,  they  have  shown 
so  in  the  latest  case  by  subscribing  a  large  sum  as  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderer.  How  is  it,  then,  that  with 
this  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  law,  that  the  criminal  in 
these  cases  is  scarcely  ever  brought  to  justice  1  There  is  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter.  They  decline  to  provide  any  protection  for  the 
lives  of  the  landowners  because  they  maintain  that  it  is  not 
needed.  Ireland  is  quiet;  its  people  are  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate ;  the  police  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  effective  ;  and 
yet  men  are  shot  down  in  broad  daylight  and  the  assassins  can 
never  be  detected,  much  less  punished.  Is  it  not  an  irresistible 
conclusion  from  these  facts  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  govern 
Ireland— to  make  the  law  of  any  real  use  for  the  protection  of 
life  or  property,  or  for  the  detection  of  crime  ?  Had  we  not 
better  at  once,  gracefully  and  spontaneously,  surrender  a  charge 
which  causes  us  constant  anxiety,  and  which  we  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  fulfil  ?  We  venture  to  prophecy  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Union  is  not  far  off;  but  we  would  have  England, 
and  not  Ireland,  take  the  initiative.  When  the  Irish  have  got 
Land  Laws  of  their  own  ingenious  and  generous  construction, 
these  outrages  will  disappear,  and  the  material  progress  of 
Ireland  will  be  rapid  and  lasting. 
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THE  PARROT  PAPERS. 


**  Poll  me  ocddistis,  amici." 
No.  VI. 

SOMe  PERSONAL  OBSERVATrONS. — ABOIT  THE  WEATHER— HOW  SUCH 
MATTERS  ARE  MANAGED  IN  PARROT- LAND.— SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 
— THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN.  —  WOMAN*S  INFERIORITY  TO 
MAN.— WHAT  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  REALI.Y 
ARE.— SEVERAL  PROOFS  OF  THIS  INFERIORITY.— HOW  TO  EDU- 
GATE  WOMEN. -THE  VALUE  OK  APPEARANCES,  ESPECIALLY 
WITH  WOMEN.— WHY  THIS  MUST  BE  ENFORCED.— THE  CRIME 
OF  BEING  FOUND  OUT  MUST  BE  PROPERLY  PUNISHED. — BY  MEN 
AS  WELL  AS  BY  WOMEN. — THE  FOLLY  OF  SYMPATHY.— ON 
RULING  BY  DIVISION.— A  WARNING  AGAINST  ELEVATING 
WOMEN.— RE- ASSURANCE. — CONSOLATION  FOR  THE  WEAKER 
SEX.— THE  AUTHOR  INCLINES  TO  CHANGE  SIDES  ON  TIUS 
QUESTION. — PHrLOSOPIIERS  UEFINF.l).— THE  Al' PlIoR  SHOWS 
CAUSE   FOR   HIS   INCONSISTKNCV. 

I  DID  not  intend  t{>  have  writtten  anything  more  at  present^ 
having  been  laid-up  with  a  bad  cold,  the  result  of  this  very 
objectionable  climate,  which  is  as  changeable  and  capricious, 
and  I  miv  add  as  disagreeable,  as  the  women  who  live  in  it. 
Besides,  1  thought  it  would  bs  better  for  you  to  digest  the  pre- 
cepts which  I  had  already  inculcated,  before  I  began  to  instruct 
you  on  any  new  question.  However,  my  articles  having  pro- 
duced, as  was  only  to  be  expected,  a  very  great  sensation,  I 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  continue  thera. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  weather,  I  may  as  well 
observe  that  it  appears  to  me  the  management  of  that  institu- 
tion is  vtry  bad  indeed.  It  always  appears  to  be  raining  when 
it  ought  to  be  dry,  and  to  be  very  hot  and  dry  just  when  it 
ought  to  be  raining.  I  attribute  this  to  the  perverse  obstinacy 
of  you  men,  which  impregnates  the  air,  and  mxkts  it  behave 
itself  with  the  same  infelicitous  stubbornness  as  you  do.  If  the 
matter  were  in  the  hands  of  Parrots,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
would  be  managed  better. 

In  our  country,  when  it  rains  it  eets  it  all  over  at  once,  and 
when  it  is  fine  you  know  you  can  depend  on  its  being  £ne  for 
some  time  together  ;  which  appears  to  me  to  be  another  proof 
of  the  complete  superiority  of  Parrots  to  men. 

Having  oiscussed  Policies,  I  must  turn  my  attention  to  Social 
Questions ;  and  first  I  will  take  the  treatment  of  women,  in 
order  that  I  may  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  subject  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Of  course  women  are  inferior  to  men,  just  as  men  are  in- 
ferior to  Parrots  ;  this  is  Settled,  and  so  there  is  no  use  arguing 
about  it— though  some  crack-brained  idiots  talk  about  women 
being  the  equals  of  men.  They  are  only  men  who  are  so  weak 
and  silly,  that  they  feel  there  is  no  chance  of  their  bsing  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  men,  to  be  their  equals,  unless  dragged  in 
by  the  skirts  of  women.  I  have  known  similar  creatures  among 
us  Parrots,  who  are  for  ever  insisting  upon  what  they  call 
equality;  maintaining  that  Parroquets  are  our  equals,  and  have 
a  ri^ht  to  eat  as  much  as  we  real  grey  and  red  Parrots,  which 
is  simply  ridiculous. 

Women  are  not  so  tall  as  men,  they  can't  eat  as  much  or 
drink  as  much  as  men ;  therefore  they  are  inferior  to  men.  You 
don't  want  any  further  reason,  surely.  If  there  are  exceptions— 
and  I  have  seen  women  eat  a  good  deal,  and  drink  a  good  deal 
too  (half  a  glass  at  a  tim;)— why  they  only  prove  the  rule. 

But  women  are  noisy  and  cunning,  so  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
them  their  inferiority.    I  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it 

Never  let  women  really  learn  anything ;  not  that  they  could  if 
they  tried,  but  don't  give  them  the  chance.  Let  them  be  trained 
in  certain  tricks  to  amuse  the  company  at  a  party ;  and  always 
teach  them  that  men  admire  them  for  their  looks  and  their 
dress,  not  for  their  qualities  or  their  good  sense— supposing  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  have  any. 

Always  enforce  with  women  the  value  of  appearances^— don't 
let  them  think  that  goodness  consists  in  being  good,  but  in 
seemine  so.  Make  them  as  bitter  and  cruel  as  you  can  agaidst 
any  of  their  own  sex  who  may  be  caught  tripping ;  but  obsequious 
and  indulgent  to  all  those  who  trip  in  secret,  yet  walk  stiff  and 
straight  enough  when  everybody  is  looking. 

The  object  of  this  is  plain.  Those  women  that  get  found 
•ut  in  doing  wrong  are  sure  to  betray  their  accomplice.    Now, 


women  should  be  taught  to  bear  their  wrongs,  as  they 
call  them,  in  secret  Besides,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
woman,  being  the  weaker  creature,  and  there^re  more  in 
the  wrong  thin  the  mxn— who  is  so  strong  that  he  is  always 
running  away  with  himself— should  bear  all  the  punishment, 
while  the  man,  who  could  not  help  himself,  gets  off  scot-free. 

In  order  to  keep  this  admirable  system  in  fall  vigour,  mind 
that  you  men  never  fail  to  treat  any  woman  who  has  been  found 
out,  aad  is  therefore  looked  down  upon  by  her  sisters,  with  a 
familiarity,  a  total  want  of  respect,  and  a  slighting  contemp- 
tuous manner  with  which  you  would  never  think  of  treating 
any  woman,  however  bad  you  might  yourself  ^/tow  her  to  be^ 
who  had  not  been  found  out. 

The  reason  why  women  are  found  to  fall  in  with  this  system 
of  treating  their  own  sex  is  very  evident.  When  a  woman  is 
found  out  in  an  indiscretion  she  must  be  hateful  to  her  sex  for 
two  reasons— she  either  reflects  toa  faithfully  what  they  really 
are,  or  what  in  their  heart  they  want  to  bs  ;  and  so  they  punish 
their  own  folly,  or  revenge  themselves  on  their  own  virtue  vicari- 
ously, as  it  were. 

Not  but  that  there  are  silly  women,  who,  when  one  of  their 
''  sisters ''  is  in  distress  or  trouble,  whether  by  her  own  fault  or 
by  some  one  else's,  hasten  to  her,  and  endeavour,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  console  and  cheer  her.  Precious 
fools!  they  never  reflect  that  they  cannot  associate  with  such 
creatures  without  being  taken  by  the  world  as  being  in  the 
same  boat  with  them ;  and  so,  whether  rightly  or  not,  all  they 
get,  by  what  they  call  their  sympathy,  is  the  same  coldness  and 
contempt  which  those  get  with  whom  they  sympathise. 

It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  you  can  get  the  help  of  women 
themselves,  you  men  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in 
subjection.  I  have  already  in  a  former  paper,  when  giving  you 
my  reasons  (as  vou  call  them)  for  supporting  polygamy,  instructed 
you  in  the  method  of  governing  females  by  setting  one  against 
the  other.  So  strong  is  their  jealousy  and  love  of  quarrelling 
that  you  will  never  find  any  difnculty  m  doing  this. 

Bring  women  down  to  the  level  of^your  tastes— if  you  like  im- 
pudence, vulgarity,  and  immodesty,  mike  your  women  impudent, 
vulgar,  and  immodest.  The  moment  women  combine  together 
to  elevate  man,  and  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  self- 
indulgence  and  coarseness ;  the  moment  that  they  agree  upon  a 
high  code  of  morality,  founded  on  something  more  than  pre- 
tence and  refined  hypocrisy  ;  the  moment  they  bring  all  their 
power  of  ridicule  and  quiet  contempt  to  bear  on  men  who 
follow  no  guide  but  their  appetites,  from  that  moment  beware, 
oh  Men !  for  your  reign  is  over. 

{^Private  and  Confidential.)— T>on\  read  the  above  paragraph 
out  loud  in  your  families  ;  it  might  be  dangerous. 

But  you  need  not  alarm  yourselves,  Lords  of  the  Creation,  as 
you  call  yourselves,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  linnets 
ruling  us  Parrots  as  to  find  women  governing  men  ;  at  least  for 
any  good  end. 

And  you  women  are  quite  right  to  submit  at  least,  in  appear- 
ance. You  know  your  power,  and  the  source  whence  it  springs. 
I  confess  I  fe<^  more  than  half  inclined  to  take  your  side ;  you 
show  such  excellent  good  sense  in  some  things— in  arguments 
for  instance — there  you  are  my  niost  promising  pupils.  I  never 
heard  a  woman  give  a  reason  for  what  she  believed,  or  said,  or 
did,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall 

Besides,  who  can  prevent  despising  men,  after  all  ?  at  least 
no  Parrot  can^for  with  all  their  boasted  superiority  to  you, 
women,  what  fools  they  do  make  of  themselves  in  your  hands  ! 
You  will  always  be  able  to  make  slaves  of  them,  if  you  let  them 
think  they  are  free,  and  lords  over  you.  Above  all,  be  careful 
to  encourage  them  in  pleasure-seeking  and  idling,  and  dis- 
sipation, for  if  men  ever  get  like  Parrots,  to  take  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  serious  reflection,  and  philosophic 
thought,  good  bye  to  your  power  over  them.  You  will  have  to 
emigrate  to  some  other  world. 

Philosophic  thought,  I  said ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  all 
philosophers  are  only  men  who  have  lived  with  no  creatures  but 
Parrots,  and  who,  l^  constantly  and  secretly  listening  to  our 
conversation— for  we  rarely  talk  when  men  or  women  are  by — 
have  committed  to  memory  the  jewels  of  our  wisdom,  and 
afterwards  reproduced  them  in  their  own  vulgar  setting. 

So  ends  my  discourse  on  the  treatment  of  women.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Men  and  women  are  so 
inconsistent  that  when  one  talks  about  them,  one  most  be  so 
too. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  MA  Y. 


PitivATE  Life. 

Ths  Beau  Monde  has  long  thrown  its  doors  open  to  English 
newspaper  reporters.  When  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Sole- 
Normande  has  given  a  small  family  dinner,  it  has  been  quite 
the  mode  to  have  the  menu  published  the  next  morning  in  a 
journal  said  to  have  had  "  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world." 
In  May  the  butchers',  laundresses',  tailors*,  and  hosiers'  bills, 
&c,  of  distinguished  people  will  be  published  daily. 

Public  Life. 
During  the  whole  of  the  past  season  journalists  have  been 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  as  spec- 
tators, but  not  as  reporters.    In  May  editors  of  newspapers 
will  have  full  liberty  to  write  whatever  they  please.    For  the 

B resent,  however,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  i>rint  or  to  pub- 
sh  the  articles  they  may  write  in  accordance  with  this  decree. 

Theatres. 
Wit  and  morality  have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion.    Sedition 
is  coming  in,  but  indecency  and  blasphemy  are  still  highly 
popular. 

Dress. 
Extravagance  is,  of  course,  the  mode  for  May.  Garments 
giving  a  maximum  of  expense  and  immodesty,  and  a  minimum 
of  use  and  gracefulness,  are  again  the  rage.  On  account  (pro- 
bably) of  the  near  approach  of  the  warm  weather,  ball  dresses 
will  not  be  worn  above  the  waist 

Army. 
The  standard  is  to  be  heightened    Soldiers  will  be  required 
to  be  at  least  four  feet  five.    The  pay  of  captains    is  to  be  in- 
creased.   In  future,  officers  of  this  rank  will  receive  a  franc  and 
a  half  a  day. 

General. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Exhibition  year  some 
English  gentlemen  attempted  to  introduce  morning  "tub- 
bmg "  into  Fi^^nce.  The  fashion  was  adopted  by  one  or  two 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  but  has  gradually  died  out 

Male  evening  dress  for  May  will  be  the  same  as  that  worn 
in  April — blue  tail  coat  with  glass  buttons,  three  waistcoats 
(two  under,  one  over,  embroidered  profusely),  aggressive  shirt 
front,  huge  white  tie,  and  the  usual  fancy  chequed  tweed  morn- 
ing trowvsers  (*'  as  advcrtised^two  hundred  patterns  to  choose 
from"). 

Velocipedes  will  now  take  the  place  of  horses  —  they  are 
cheaper  and  more  easily  managed. 

French  gentlemen  will  call  themselves  "  beb^s,"  dress  them- 
selves like  shopkeepers,  live  among  actresses,  gamble  like 
chevalierf  de  Findustrie,  and  confine  themselves  in  conversa- 
tion to  the  topics  most  in  vogue  among  the  most  vicious  **  set " 
of  costermongers.  They  wiU  drive  four-in-bands  to  the  races 
with  as  much  grace  and  ease  as  an  untutored  elephant  would 
accomplish  a  polka  mazurka.  They  will  look  like  snobs,  chatter 
like  monkeys,  and  behave  like  fools. 


THF  DIGNITY  OF  THE  DRAMA, 


So  people  are  at  length  awake  to  the  fact  that  some  theatres 
are  crammed  to  the  roof  with  orders.  Managers^  of  course,  are 
making  a  hundred  and  one  excuses  in  defence  of^  the  miserable 
clap>trap  system,  and  possibly  th^  cannot  help  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  the  whole  thing  is  the  result  of  a  vicious  taste  for 
puff  I  The  vulgarity  of  theatrical  advertising  to-day  knows  no 
bounds.  It  matters  not  of  what  sort  is  the  entertainment,  the 
great,  staring,  lying  lines  are  thrust  into  every  leader  sheet  for 
the  purpose  of  cheating  the  pubhc  into  patronage.  Some  actors 
lUtt  several  separate  Imes  to  themselves,  and  descend  to  the 
''  repetition "  method  of  catching  the  eye,  as  if  they  were  so 
nuich  cocoa.  Others  wrench  off  the  fag  end  of  a  criticism,  and 
tack  it  on  to  their  names  unblushingly.  Dramatic  authors, 
even,  advertise  their  literary  wares  as  if  they  were  pickles  or 
beer. 


To  this  level  has  the  "profession"  (profession,  indeed!) 
sunk  I  Nothing  is  more  sickening  to  a  man  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  than  a  glance  at  the  TiWi' theatrical  adver- 
tisement sheet  on  Saturday  morning.  The  whole  page,  with 
one  or  two  rare  exceptions,  teems  with  bad  taste^  and  the  only^ 
satisfaction  he  experiences  is  in  the  knowledge  that  the  indul- 
gence of  the  vulgarity  has  cost  someone  a  pretty  figure. 

We  do  not  care  to  ask,  either,  who  introduced  this  degrading 
fashion  into  our  midst,  or  from  what  quarter  it  came.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  that  we  attribute  unhesitatingly  all  the 
packing  and  cratnming  and  forcing  of  bad  pieces  which  has  so 
properly  disgusted  the  modem  intellectual  playgoer.  What  is 
the  use  of  actors,  managers,  and  authors,  Udking  big  things 
about  the  days  of  Garrick,  Coleman,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan 
—as  if  they,  forsooth,  were  continuing  the  elorious  line  of  the 
drama's  heroes!  Garrick  and  Goldsmith!  Why  such  men 
would  retire  into  private  life — blushing — in  1869! 


VERY  CROSS  QUESTIONS. 


Q.— Answer  us.    Who  is  Lord  Portman  ? 

A— He  is  a  Peer. 

Q.— Well,  we  know  that  But  that  proves  nothing.  Can 
you  tell  us  why  7 

A. — 1  can.  Men  with  jockeys'  tastes  may  be  Peers.  There 
are  plenty  of  Lords  who  are  fit  only  for  the  society  of 
stable  lads  and  grooms. 

Q. — Then  you  know  nothing  of  this  Lord  Portman  1 

A. — Nothing. 

Q. — Think  again.  Did  he  not  say  something  or  other  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  evening? 

A. — You  remind  me, — he  did. 

Q.— Well,  was  it  anythmg  very  wise  or  very  foolish  ? 

A. — Very  foolish  indeed.  He  said  a  Bishop  could  not  live 
respectably  on  ;£2,500  a-year.  He  hinted  that  an  eccle- 
siastic who  had  to  be  brought,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual 
duties,  into  the  company  of  their  lordships,  was  not 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  unless  paid  at  a  far 
higher  rate. 

Q. — Then  money,  according  to  these  men,  makes  the  gentle- 
man ? 

A. — No,  not  the  gentleman, — the  Peer. 

Q.— You  are  right.  But  to  revert  once  more  to  Lord  Port- 
man's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  bishop's  income.  Do 
you  think  his  lordship  wise,  when  he  argues  that  one  of 
the  highest  Christie  dtgoities  should  necessarily  give 
the  lie  to  self-denial  and  other  obvious  Christian  virtues  ? 

A.— No,  I  do  not  I  think  his  lordship, 'Hke  a  good  many 
other  better  men,  talks  about  that  of  which  he  knows 
nothing.  Foreign  bishops,  for  whom  a  reverence  is 
entertained,  far  higher  than  that  which  our  comfortably 
housed,  carris^ed,  and  sleeved  bench  inspires,  receive 
nothing  like  ^2,500  a  year.  Lord  Portman,  therefore, 
talks  rubbish. 

Q. — You  would  suppose,  then,  that  he  in  no  way  respected 
their  ecclesiastical  office  ? 

A. — In  no  way  whatever. 

Q.— Dear  me,  that  is  vtry  sad.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will 
become  of  the  spiritual  Peers  ? 

A.*- Pretty  much  what  will  become  of  the  Peers  temporal 

Q.— And  pray,  what  is  that  ? 

A.— Disestablishment,  and  that  rapidly,  unless  they  take  care 
what  they  are  about 


''WHERE  IS  ZADKIEL  r 


Prince  Arthur  has  had  enough  of  his  Irish^  campaign, 
and  is  now  taking  a  quiet  little  holiday  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  We 
hope  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  enjoyed  his  tour  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  but  we  fear  much  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case,  at  all  events  so  far  as  his  sojourn  at  Derry  was  concerned. 
The  faa  is  that  our  Royal  Bombardier  is  unfortunate  in  his 
princely  progresses.  Let  us  hope  that  our  little  American  diffi- 
culty may  be  settled  before  His  Royal  Highness  goes  to  Canada 
(where  he  is  shortly  due),  or  we  shall  be  getting  superstitious. 
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''DEARER  THAN  life:' 

A  cx)NTBMPOR\RY  under  the  heading  of  "  Court  and 
Fashionable  Intelligence/'  gives  us  the  following  bit  of 
information  :— 

**  It  xi  stated  that  the  rescue  of  the  miners  at  Brierlj  Hill, 
will  cost  the  Earl  of  Dudley  ;£25,ooo." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  That  the  men's  lives 
were  dear  at  the  price,  and  Lord  Dudley  is  to  be  condoled  with  at 
having  had  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  so  large  a  sum, 
or  that  his  Lordship  is  to  be  extolled  for  having  rescued  his 
workmen  at  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  ? 

Although  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  further  details  of  the 
fearful  catastrophe  which  could  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  heroism 
of  the  gallant  men  who  staked  even  more  than  ^£2 5, 000— their 
lives— to  rescue  their  comrades,  we  do  not  care  to  hear  of  the 
part  which  the  Earl  of  Dudley  played  in  the  tragedy.  His  roU 
was  certainly  no  serious  one,  '^  first  grave-digger"  at  the  most, 
and  his  lordship  will  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  bad  taste  if  he 
makes  anv  more  such  attempts  as  that  we  instance  above,  to 
set  himself  up  as  the  hero  of  the  play. 


MATRIMONIAL    EXPEDIENCY. 

They  were  two  daughters  of  one  race  ; 
One  dead,  the  other  took  her  place  ; 

Brotherly  love  \  ho  !  fiddle-de-dee  ! 
The  Noes  were  but  one  forty-four ; 
I'm  backed  by  retrospective  law  ; 

Oh !  the  Ayes  were  two  forty-three ! 

Who'd  run  a  tilt  'gainst  common  sense  \ 
I  married  for  convenience  ; 

Brotherly  love  ?  ho  !  fiddle-de-dec  ! 
'Tis  wiser  th'  ills  we  know  to  bear 
Than  run  the  chance  worse  elsewhere  ;' 

Oh  !  the  Ayes  were  two  forty-three  ! 

Twice  married— but  I'm  bound  to  state 
Th'  expediency  of  this  is  great : 

Brotherly  love  ?  ho  !  fiddle-de-dee  I 
Tm  now  no  worse  off  than  before, 
1  only  have  one  mother-in-law. 

And  she's  one  too  many  for  me ! 


THE  VULGAR  GODDESS. 


At  the  dissolution  of  the  Corps  Le^iati/y  the  other  day,  we 
are  told  that,  after  the  customary  shout  of  **  Vive  TEmpereur," 
M.  Jules  Favre,  standing  on  his  bench,  and  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height,  bawled  out,  several  times,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  amidst  derisive  cheers,  "  Vive  la  Libert^  I  *'  Of  the  eti- 
quette preserved  on  these  occasions  in  the  lower  French  Cham- 
ber we  know  nothing,  but  as  far  as  we  can  form  any  sort  of 
judgment  from  anadogy,  we  must  confess  this  reads  like  a  bit  of 
unprovoked  blackguardism.  M.  Jules  Favre  is  one  of  those 
noisy  demagogues  who,  simply  because  they  are  always  braying 
out  on  the  side  of  revolution  on  the  Continent,  command  the 
sympathies  not  only  of  the  Radicals,  but,  we  regret  also  to  add, 
of  the  LiberMs  in  this  country.  Whenever  there  is  a  regular 
Billingsgate  row  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  this  man  is  always  sure 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  the  sort 
of  altercations  he  delights  in  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an 
instant  even  in  our  rather  ill-behaved  House  of  Commons. 
True  sons  of  Liberty  have,  however,  been  always  a  little  low  in 
their  tastes.  The  rascals  of  the  great  revolution  thought  they 
could  imbue  themselves  with  the  s[)irit  of  Rome  of  old,  by 
getting  themselves  up  in  togas  and  tinsel ;  and  this  species  of 
vulgarity  seems  still  to  hang  about  a  certain  class  of  Continental 
politicians.  What  is  the  use,  we  should  like  to  know,  of  such 
an  exhibition  as  that  afforded  by  this  French  Deputy?  Where 
is  the  legislative  tact,  the  patriotism,  the  dignity,  the  respecU- 
bility,  of  a  leap  on  to  an  arm-chair,  and  a  succession  of  savage 


street  yells  1  What  is  to  come  of  it  but  an  upholsterer's  bin 
and  a  tremendous  set-to  with  the  usher  ?  We  may  not  sympa- 
thise entirelv  with  Imperial  France,  but,  at  her  worst,  she  can 
show  us  a  better  programme  than  that  of  the  contemptible 
clique  English  correspondents  dignify  by  the  name  of  "^  the 
Opposition."  Liberty  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  blood, 
bluster,  and  barricades  do  not  at  all  make  up  the  sort  of  season- 
ing with  which  we  wish  to  see  it  served.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
imagine  such  a  thing  possible  with  us ;  but  were  some  Radical 
member  to  fiy  on  to  the  table  of  the  House,  hurl  out  his  legs, 
and  screech  ''  Down  with  the  Queen,"  we  have  not  a  moral 
doubt  but  that  he  would  be  called  to  order  on  the  spot,  and  pro- 
bably well  horse-whipped  afterwards.  Yes,  we  do  these  things, 
as  yet,  *'  better  in  England." 


THE  EMPIRE  AND  ITS  PAY. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  certainly  a  monarch  of  con- 
siderable sagacity,  forjie  understands  most  thoroughly  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  a  very  little  |^o  a  very  long  wa^.  From  an 
announcement  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Empire,  it  appears 
that  His  Majesty  intends  to  celebrate  his  next  f^te  day,  the 
I5ch  of  August,  by  an  act  of  generosity  to  the  veteran  survivors 
of  his  uncle's  campaigns.  The  Emperor  intends  to  grant  from 
the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Deposit  increased  life  annuities  to 
old  soldiers  who  have  served  under  the  Republic  and  First 
Empire,  so  that  none  of  these  gallant  old  men  shall  receive  an 
annual  pension  of  less  than  250  francs,  which,  in  our  English 
money,  is  just  ten  pounds. 

As  this  Imperial  bounty  has  little  of  the  spirit  of  extravagance 
about  it,  and  has  moreover  been  a  great  success  across  the 
Channel,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
about  to  *'  adapt"  the  idea,  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  prepared  the  following  list  of  special  pensions,  which  will 
duly  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's  Birthday  : — 

Pensions  0/  £20  a  Year. 
Curates  who  have  attained  the  age  of  eighty,  and  have 

served  at  least  forty  years  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein. 
Captains  in  the  Army  who  have  been  '*  purchased 

over  '*  more  than  thirty  times.  / 

Pensions  of  £10  a  Year. 

Curates  who  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  have 
not  less  than  twenty  persons  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port 

Soldiers  who  have  served  at  Waterloo,  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  have  received  two  good  conduct  medals ;  on  comple- 
tion of  their  eighty-fifth  year. 

Alderman  Sir  Robert  Carden.  on  condition  of  his 
immediate  emigration  to  New  Zealand. 

Pensions  of  £^  a  Year. 

Curates  having  fifteen  children  and  upwards,  on  attaining 

the  age  of  sixty. 
Sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  served  at  the  Battle  of 

the  Nile. 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  for' keeping  Her  Majesty's  Birth- 
day on  the  2nd  proximo,  or  more  than  a  week  later  than  the 
day  itself,  is  because  the  pensions  commence  on  the  date  of 
celebration,  and  not  on  the  24th  of  May,  by  which  arrangement 
(for  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  responsible)  a  saving  of  £\  3s.  2|d.  will 
be  effected  on  account  thereof.  Certainly,  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  a  model  economist. 


A  GOOD  AIM. 


Although  no  one  can  accuse  our  independent  and  well- 
conducted  contemporary,  the  Broad  Arrow,  of  drawing  thelon^ 
bow,  in  calling  for  the  reduction  of  the  period  for  which  regi- 
ments are  now  sent  on  foreign  service,  the  Broad  Arrow  has 
hit  the  mark.— [Ha  I  ha  !  ha!  arightemerriejestc  1— Ed.  Tom.] 
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STALE  AND  UNPROFITABLE. 


y 


A  SELECT  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  weeks 
of  deliberation,  has  just  presented  the  following  *'  special " 
report  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Central  Gas  Com- 
pany :  — 

"  The  committee  are  satisfied  on  the  evidence  of  the  pro- 
moters that  for  ihany  years  there  has  been  no  sufficient  audit 
or  supervision  of  the  accounts  of  the  company,  and  that  defal- 
cations have  occurred  extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
years,  and  exceeding  in  amount  ;f  7 1,000." 

Taking  into  consideration  the  notoriety  which  has  been  given 
to  the  doings  or  rather  misdoings  of  a  certain  Mr.  Benjamin 
Higgs,  it  required  no  select  committee  to  tell  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  one  else  that  there  has  been  a  great  system 
of  robbery  and  that  it  should  have  been  discovered  years  ago. 
The  point  that  the  public  is  now  anxious  about  is  who  will  bear 
the  loss  of  seventy-one  thousand  and  odd  pounds— whether  the 
proprietors  or  auditors  ?  for  certainly  the  consumers  should  not 
be  made  to  *'  pay  the  piper  "  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  gas 
supplied  to  them.  This  question  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
entirely  ignored.  We  trust  that  the  committee  will  be  called 
upon  to  reconsider  its  report,  for  the  House  of  Commons  has 
a  right  to  Uok  for  something  more  practical  than  a  mere  state- 
ment of  facts  a  month  old. 


SIGHTS  OF  A  SITE. 


Mr.  Lowe  has  fairly  taken  the  world  by  surprise.  Until  a 
few  days  ago  we  believed,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  one  of 
two  sites  would  be  selected  for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice.  To 
our  astonishment,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  suggested  a 
thbd  spot,  and  argued  in  support  of  his  selection  that  the 
ground  would  be  cheap,  and  the  site  imposing.  As  it  is  said 
that  some  of  our  public  offices  are  shortly  to  be  removed  from 
the  land  which  they  now  occupy  to  distant  climes,  we  are  not 
astonished  to  find  that  the  following  schemes  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  approval  : — 


Name  of  Office. 


Proposer. 


War  Office. 


llortie  Guards. 


Site  proposed. 


The  Admiralty. 


India  Office. 
Foreign  Office, 
Treasury. 


Mr.  Lowe. 


ILK. II.   Ihe  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 


Mr.  Childcrs. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Smith. 


Primrose  Hill  —  the 
ground  is  cheap,  and 
the  site  charming. 

Whitehall  -  nice  place, 
near  the  Horse 
Guards*  Clock,  and 
a  long  way  off  from 
those  impudent  fel- 
lows at  the  War 
Office. 

The  Thames  Tunnel- 
inexpensive,  and  close 
to  the  water. 


/  Cremome.  (N.B. — 
1  TheCremornesup- 
j  per  is  served  at 
twelve  o'clock. 


There !    And  yet  people  say  that   the    English  have 
imaeination  ! 


no 


imagination  ! 


THE  GREAT  CUTLERY  QUESTION. 

Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  having  discerned  a  diffi- 
culty that  might  possibly  have  arisen  in  respect  to  a  recently 
issued  circukur  by  which  the  clerks  of  the  several  Government 
offices,  although  compelled  to  cut  their  quill  pens  at  least  half 
a-dozen  times  before  throwing  them  away,  were  deprived  of  the 
supply  of  penknives  wherewith  to  effect  this  desirable  economV 
has  rescinded  its  order,  and  its  officers  have  turned  their  re- 
trenching powers  in  another  direction.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  following  articles  now  given  to  heads  of  Depart- 
ment will  no  longer  be  issued :  r— 


Turkey  Carpets  as  used  at  the  Foreign  Office,  India  Office, 
The  Treasury,  the  War  Office,  &c.,  &c. 

Silver-plated  Inkstands  as  supplied  to  Secretaries  of 
State,  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  &c.,  &c. 

Morocco  Leather  Blotting  Books  as  used  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Note  Paper.— Superfine  cream  Uid  stamped  with  the 
private  crest  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Green  Silk  Ribbon  as  issued  to  all  officers  of  the  depart- 
mental staffs. 

If  any  "  Circular  order  "  to  this  effect  is  really  going  to  be 
issued,  a  great  deal  more  money  will  be  saved  thereby,  than  by 
the  provisions  of  its  repealed  predecessor.  Brussels  carpets, 
oak  inkstands,  ordinary  blotting  pads,  official  note  paper,  and 
ordinary  red  tape,  would  surely  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
most  highly  bred  members  of  State  who  might  well  dispense 
with  the  above  named  expensive  superfluities  which  are  now 
supplied  wholesale  to  the  West-end  public  offices. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


When  with  slow  hesitating  speech, 

The  once  glib  orator  unfolded 
My  tortuous  First,  grief  changed  to  joy. 

And  those  approved  who  should  have  scolded  ; 
All  fancied  that  my  Second  safe, 

Within  his  faltering  words  lay  hidden, 
Surprised  to  find  a  harvest  home. 

When  to  a  funeral  they'd  been  bidden. 

Yet  brief  enough  their  joy  should  be 

If  they  the  £>on  would  but  consider  ; 
They'd  find  he  gives  not  always  most 

Who  is  the  loudest  highest  bidder  ; 
Remembering  his  favourite  book, 

Timerent  Danaos  gifts  when  bringing. 
And  doubt  lest  they  had  cause  to  wail 

Then  most  when  songs  of  triumph  singing. 


He  plucked  the  soft  and  scented  flower, 
And  gave  it  to  the  smiling  maid, 
"  That  flower's  an  emblem  of  your  life. 
But  this  of  mine,"  he  sadly  said. 

2. 

As  this  may  be  to  which  our  lives 
We  put,  our  happiness  depends  ; 

Would  you  be  rich,  of  this  your  gold 
Make,  and,  which  pays  as  well,  your  friends. 


When  they're  children,  maidens  play 

So  familiarly  with  me. 
That  my  nature  they  must  catch, 

For  in  me  all  girls  you  see. 


This  name  by  a  blunder  chosen, 
Ne'er  by  blunder  was  disgraced ; 

He  was  Nature's  truest  mirror. 
Which  nor  flattered  nor  defaced. 


Beauty's  tongue.  Hate's  sword,  Truth's  well, 
Where  in  liquid  depths  she  lies  ; 

Sorrow's  refuge  from  the  heart. 
Where  to  drown  herself  she  tries. 


Cupid's  squall  when  he  would  ape, 
Auster's  fury.  Ocean's  roar  ; 

Ne'er  believe  him,  though  he  threaten, 
On  eternal  flight  to  soar* 


THE    TOMAHAWK: 
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710  T^E  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Friend  John,  — Thou  must  often  have  reflected  in  thy 
office  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  falseness  of  the  old  proverb 
that  *'  second  thoughts  are  best ;  ^  for  certainly  hadst  thou 
stuck  to  thy  first  resolution  that  John  Bright  in  the  Cabinet 
might  become  a  mere  Jack  in  office,  thouwouldst  have  stood 
higher  in  thy  own  and  in  thy  country's  opinion  than  thou  dost 
now. 

I  have  always  spoken  to  thee,  friend,  as  is  my  habit,  in  a  very 
free-spoken  way.  Thou  hast  very  great  and  good  qualities  as 
we  all  know,  but  thou  art  the  most  obstinate  and  perverse  man, 
where  thy  hobby  is  concerned,  that  ever  was  born.  Hadst 
thou  been  a  Tory  thou  wouldst  have  been  a  terrible  fellow. 
Thou  wouldst  have  thundered  away  against  Protection  and 
Reform  in  the  most  eloquent  and  energetic  language,  thou 
wouldst  never  have  voted  for  any  Reform  Bill,  but  wouldst 
have  been  true  to  thy  principles  at  whatever  cost.  Thou  wouldst 
have  been  a  fine  sight,  friend  that  thou  wouldst,  stoutly  denying 
that  Free  Trade  had  cheapened  anything  ;  and  a  mighty  speech 
thou  wouldst  have  made  to  prove  it  But  thou  art  a  Radical, 
John,  and  a  bold  and  true  one  ;  thy  great  fault  is  that  thou 
believest  nothing  to  be  true  which  is  not  said  by  thee,  and  that 
thou  deniest  all  facts  and  will  not  see  them,  if  they  be  against 
thy  convictions.  Thou  hast  thy  own  notions  of  what  is  right ; 
and  thou  allowest  nothing  to  be  right  but  what  suits  thy  fancy  ; 
aad  what  is  wrong  thou  wilt  have  set  right  in  no  other  way  but 
what  pleases  thee.  Thou  hatest  large  landowners  merely 
because  they  are  large  landowners,  and  thou  never  considerest 
that  they  may  do  as  much  good,  or  more,  than  large  manufac- 
turers. Thou  seemest  to  think  that  all  money  got  by  trade  is 
got  honestly,  but  that  all  wealth  got  by  heritage  is  got  dis- 
honestly. If  thou  seest  a  brick  in  a  wall  that  is  not  quite 
straight,  thou  will  pull  down  the  whole  wall  rather  than  try  and 
mend  the  brick.  Thou  hast  such  a  strong  belief  in  thyself, 
because  thou  hast  been  proved  right  in  some  things,  that  thou 
believest  in  no  one  else,  and  forgettest  that  thou  hast  been 
proved  wrong  in  many  things.  Thou  art  too  rash  to  lead,  and 
too  stubborn  to  obey,  and  thy  friends  that  bade  thee  take  office 
were  bigger  fools  than  thou  when  thou  didst  their  bidding. 

Thou  art  a  man  of  peace,  friend,  by  profession  ,*  but  verily 
in  practice,  thou  art  too  often  a  firebrand  of  war.  Thou  hast 
counselled  people  to  take  that  by  force  which  they  have  got  by 
patience  ;  and  thou  speakest  words  now  which  are  pretty  sure 
to  cause  strife,  where  there  should  be  concord.  Thou  hast  said  on 
the  Irish  land  question  that  which  thou  knowest  thou  shouldst 
not  have  said ;   for  the  Right  Honble.  John  Bright,  President 


of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  not  John  Bright,  the  private  member. 
Thy  scheme  for  giving  the  land  in  Ireland  to  the  peasantry  is 
a  scheme  to  which  thy  colleagues  never  have  agreed,  nor  could 
ever  agree ;  and  thou  knowest  that  well  Neither  thy  chief  nor 
any  of  thy  fellow-ministers  could  support  a  measure  which  in- 
volves the  doing  away  with  the  rights  of  primogeniture  altogether. 
For  thy  precious  scheme  means  nothing  less.  Thou  wouldst  buy 
estates  in  Ireland  with  public  money,  and  sell  these  estates 
in  small  holdings  to  peasant  proprietors.  Thou  wouldst  thus 
make  the  State  the  landlord,  and  either  the  State  would  have 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  landlord,  or  would  have  to  lose  the 
purchase  money.  How  couldst  thou  help  some  of  these  pro- 
prietors being  ruined  by  their  improvidence  or  idleness,  and 
those  who  were  provident  and  industrious  burying  their 
holdings,  and  so  in  time  becoming  large  landowners,  unless 
there  were  a  law  against  large  holdings,  and  enforcing  equal 
division  among  the  children  or  heirs-at-law  ?  It  is  an  old  truth 
this,  friend,  but  none  the  less  true,  that  small  holdings  can  only 
be  perpetuated  by  such  a  law,  and  at  the  risk  of  impoverishing 
the  land,  and  checking  all  improvement  and  enterprise.  The 
plan  that  thou  proposest  would  give  every  advantage  to  the 
careless  and  idle,  and  every  disadvantage  to  the  prudent  and 
industrious.  Landlords  are  too  glad  of  good  tenants  in  their 
own  interests,  and  to  such  would  willingly  give  long  leases  ;  but 
it  is  very  unjust  to  expect  them  to  keep  bad  tenants  on  for  ever, 
who  not  only  pay  no  rent,  but  lower  the  value  of  the  land  as 
long  as  they  hold  it.  To  secure  proper  compensation  to  tenants 
for  improvements,  to  do  away  with  arbitrary  evictions,  to  give 
time  to  those  embarrassed  by  misfortune  or  enterprise  in  which 
to  pay  arrears  of  rent,  all  this  is  fair ;  and  no  good  landlord 
would  complain  of  a  law  compelling  him  to  do  so  ;  but  to  instal 
bad  tenants  on  the  land  on  interminable  leases,  is  nothing  less 
than  confiscating  the  land  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 

But  putting  aside  the  economical  view  of  the  question,  thou 
knowest,  friend  John,  that  there  is  a  party  in  Ireland  which 
claims  the  land  for  the  peasants  as  theirs  by  right-inalienable,  and 
that  to  this  party  we  owe  those  assassinations  which  have  made 
many  parts  of  Ireland  more  dreaded  than  a  tiger-haunted  jungle. 
Thou  canst  not  be  so  blind  to  the  meaning  of  which  thy  words 
are  capable,  as  to  think  that  this  party  will  not  gather  from  them, 
that  the  Government  favours  their  claims,  and  intends  to  sup- 
port them.  Whatever  the  Cabinet  had  determined  on,  prudence 
should  have  taught  thee  to  hold  thy  peace  at  such  a  time ;  but 
knowing  as  thou  well  knewest,  that  thou  wast  speaking  without 
their  sanction,  and  without  a  chance  of  ever  getting  it,  thou  hast 
been  guilty  of  very  grave  treachery  to  thy  colleagues,  of  a  very 
great  insult  to  Parliament,  and  of  a  serious  injury  to  thy  country. 
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The  love  of  liberty,  friend,  is  a  very  noble  passion  ;  bat  it 
should  be  coupled  with  a  reverence  for  order,  which  thou  hast 
not  Thou  wouldst  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  thy  country  from 
war,  but  thou  dost  all  thou  can  to  plunge  her  into  revolution. 
Thou  choosest  too  a  time  to  do  this  when  Reform  is  not  scouted 
and  resisted  by  an  overwhelming  force,  but  when,  on  all  sides, 
there  is  an  earnest  desire,  and  a  hearty  effart,  to  deal  with  all 
abuses  as  effectively  and  severely  as  possible.  This  is  an  ill 
time  to  inflame  passions  which  spring  from  turbulence  and 
disloyalty,  not  from  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Thou 
art  too  but  a  bad  son  to  thy  country,  friend,  if  thou  aidest 
violence  and  sedition  in  their  efforts  to  turn  Reform  into  Rebel- 
lion, and  progress  into  ruin. 

I  am,  thy  friend,  but  not  admirer. 

Tomahawk. 


ON  TRIAL, 


A  British  House  of  Commons. 

Although  the  Commissioners  met  at  an  early  hour,  so  great 
appeared  to  be  the  interest  attaching  to  the  present  inquiry  that 
that  portion  of  the  room  set  apart  for  public  use  was  crammed 
to  suffocation  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  doors. 

The  first  witness  called  described  himself  as  a  '^  thirty  years 
member."  He  said  :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  for 
some  considerable  time.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  its 
ways.  It  is  the  least  dignified,  most  colloquial,  and  certainly 
the  least  intellectual  debating  society  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
mean  this  to  apply  to  all  its  sittings.  It  does  possess  men  of 
unquestionable  talent  and  satisfactory  oratorical  capacity.  I 
allude  to  its  average  character.  The  dreariness,  the  monotony, 
the  stumbling,  the  stupidity  with  which  it  disposes  of  its  ordi- 
nary work  bafil:  description.  The  boys  who  talk  politics  at  the 
Oxford  Union  Society  need  not  dread  a  comparison  with  this 
world  renowned  assembly.  No,  I  have  not  contributed  much 
to  the  speaking  power  of  the  House.  I  have  been  returned 
through  family  interest  these  last  thirty  years  for  Bilgeborough. 
I  mean  by  family  interest  the  power  to  coerce  and  cow  a  set  of 
men  who  ought  to  exercise  their  vote  freely,  and  give  it  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  into  a  cringing  submis- 
sion to  local  power.  I  do  not  really  represent  Bilgeborough— 
that  is,  the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  ;  I 
represent  Lord  Screwover,  who  owns  the  best  part  of  it,  and  of 
whom  these  people  are  the  political  slaves.  Yes,  at  election 
time  I  do  talk  about  the  glories  of  the  British  Constitution. 
No,  I  do  not  believe  in  them  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I 
allude  to  them  on  the  hustings.  I  do  not  go  into  Parliament 
with  any  patriotic  motive  whatever.  My  sole  objects  are  posi- 
tion and  an  opportunity  of  dipping  my  hand  into  the  public 
purse  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  family.  Yes,  I  have  made 
it  pay  very  well  hitherto.  I  confess  there  is  nothing  noble  or 
exalted  in  these  sentiments.  If  you  insist  on  pressing  the 
question,  I  admit  I  am  a  cur.  I  am  a  very  bad  speaker.  I 
know  nothing  of  politics.  I  vote  for  my  party  like  an  unre- 
flecting booby.  I  am  a  dens^  pig-headed,  shameless  dummy. 
I  am  an  average  M.P.  The  witness  was  here  ordered  to  stand 
'  down. 

A  great  parfy  leader  was  then  called.  After  a  smile  and  a  sneer 
at  the  chairman,  he  said :  I  have  been  a  Prime  Minister.  I  know 
all  about  everything.  I  consider  the  three  great  requisites  for  a 
successful  .parliamentary  career  to  be  eloquence,  impudence,  and 
greed.  I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  spoken  tolerably  in  my  time.  I  have 
never  uttered  a  single  word  from  my  heart  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  career.  I  regard  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  chess 
player  regards  his  pieces.  He  is  willing  to  sacrifice  them  when- 
ever necessary  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  "  little  game.*'  I  have 
sacrificed  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  in  prosecuting  my 
own.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  nation  goes  to  the  dogs  to- 
morrow, provided  I  can  fill  my  own  pockets.  I  have  shown  that 
I  am  actuated  by  these  practical  considerations  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  hounded  on  the  mongrels  who  follow  me  to  im- 
pede, as  far  as  they  can,  the  progress  of  great  national  mea- 
sures. I  have  done  this  in  the  hope  that  some  chance  slip  or 
hesitation  of  those  in  power  might  give  me  an  opportunity  of 


kicking  them  out  and  grabbing  the  public  money  once  more. 
A  tradesman  would  scarcely  descend  to  such  blackguar4ism, 
but  a  tradesman  is  not  a  statesman.  No,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it  My  friends  mistrust  me,  and  they  arc  right  My  enemies 
allude  to  me  as  an  unprincipled  moimtebank,  and  they  are  not 
far  wrong.  I  am  indifferent  to  both.  I  am  indifferent  because, 
in  political  life,  we  have  a  happy  knack,  of  glozing  over  filthy 
deeds  with  fine  words.  I  regret,  also,  that  a  successful  knave 
has  always  the  pull  of  honest  fools.  Yes,  knaves  abound  in 
parliamentary  life.  I  can  prove  what  I  say,  by  referring  you  to 
at  least  two  hundred  appointments  made  within  the  last  ten 
years.  No,  the  British  nation  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  its 
legislature.  I  mean  by  the  British  nation,  a  great  mass  of  miser- 
able flunkeys.  I  consider  the  House  good  enough  for  them. 
While  it  exists  in  its  present  condition,  as  an  irresponsible,  badly 
managed  assembly,  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  pros- 
tituted for  Uie  purpose  of  filling  the  pockets  of  its  representa- 
tives, I  shall  certainly  continue  to  be  a  statesman. 

The  witness  here  stood  down,  amid  a  strong  outburst  of  in- 
dignation, which,  however,  appeared  to  cause  him  considerable 
amusement.~The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


BRITANNIA   IN  TROUBLE. 


"  Heigho  !  my  troubles  are  indeed  unceasing  ; 
The  more  there  are,  the  more  they  keep  increasing. 
Abroad,  for  me  there's  care  enough  and  labour ; 
At  home,  I'm  worried  by  my  next  door  ndghbour, 
Whose  chronic  grumbling  in  my  ear  ding-dongs 
One  constant  harping  on  poor  Erin's  wrongs. 
Whate'er  I  strive  to  do,  'tis  plain  to  me 
The  more  I  try  the  more  she  wonH  agree. 
In  vain  all  favour  I  attempt  to  smother ; 
I'm  hissed  by  one  side,  hooted  by  the  other— 
When  sense  of  justice  I  would  fain  inspire. 
Municipal  bellows  fan  the  hidden  fire— 
In  vino  veritasy  when  ev'ry  rogue 
Is  fired  with  ardour,  treasonable  brogue 
To  after-dinner  glory  points  the  way. 
And  muddled  Munster  hiccoughs  a  Hurrah  I 

Shall  Britain's  name  be  draggled  in  the  dirt. 
And  such  a  dinner  meet  with  no  dessert  ? 
Or  shall  they  rave  unchecked  ?    I  stuff  my  ear 
With  the  time-serving  cotton  wool  of  fear  ? 
Deaf  to  all  outrage,  sit  mumchance,  and  pale. 
While  mobs  unbittcn  pull  my  lion's  tail  ? 

Heigho !  the  remedy  I  seek,  where  is  it  ? 
I've  tried  the  opiate  of  the  Prince's  visit : 
But  North,  and  South,  results  are  much  the  same— 
With  what  concession  can  I  drown  the  flame  ? 
On  both  sides  insult  —threats  from  ev'ry  grade,— 
Patriots  and  wine,— or  mobs  and  Orange^^  ! 

What  medicine  for  this  case  is  most  expedient  ? 
Is  Disestablishment  the  sole  ingredient  ? 
Delays  are  dangerous  :  something  I  must  settle  : 
Britannia  is,  I  may  say,  on  her  mettle  1 
I'll  keep  my  course  :  although  some  say,  in  spite, 
I  am  too  old  to  growl,  much  less  to  bite — 
To  work  in  earnest  I  must  now  be  turning, 
And  drop  my  fiddle  whilst  this  Rome  is  burning." 


PRIZE  RIDDLE, 


The  following  mysterious  paragraph  has  been  sent  to  us  for 
insertion.  We  shall  bs  happy  to  receive  sslutions  in  our 
next : —        ' 

Ice  for  Isis  !— Harvard  and  Oxford  Universities  have 
agreed  upon  the  terms  of  a  four-oared  race.  Look  to  it,  ye  sons 
of  the  Isis,  lest  your  Yankee  rivals  bear  from  you  all  the  glory 
your  name  gained.  The  Harvard  men  mean  a  struggle.  They 
will  send  four  really  best  men.  Let  us  hope  that  Oxford  will 
do  the  same,  and  let  no  favouritism  or  clicjueism  interfere 
with  her  choice.  What  we  have  said  about  this  matter  of  oars 
should  be  taken  as  matter  of  course. 
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NBW  ''SENSATION'*  SCENES. 


THE  BADGE  OF  OFFICE. 


The  advertisers  are  daily  encroaching  in  every  direction. 
Moses'  Poet  has  now  a  thousand  rivals,  and  "  advertisement 
epics,"  "  advertisement  lectures/'  and  "  advertisement  novels '' 
are  as  common  as  blackberries  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
stage  has  been  assailed,  and  pantomime  has  lon^  been  given 
over  to  pufTs  and  the  puffers.  We  regret  to  hear  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  drama — Respectable  Drama — will  soon  fall  a  victim 
to  the  advertiser's  cash.  If  report  lieth  not,  the  following 
scene  will  be  played  at  one  of  the  chief  metropolitan  theatres 
next  month  :— 

Scene.— ^  Dark  Cellar  supposed  to  be  under  the  Thames. 
Rats^  6t*c.,  crawliftfr  about.  SIR  JOHN  Effingham, 
clasping  a  book  to  his  breast^  lies  in  a  comer. 

(Enter  a  Gaoler. 
ustice  has  sent  me. 
Tell  me,  prisoner,  will't  confess  ? 
Sir  John  (/ww/k).— No— a  thousand  times  no  ! 
Gaoler.— Then  meet  thy  fate,  proud  man.   {Exit  Gaoler. 
Sir  John. — Not  for  a  thousand  pounds  would  I  reveal  my 
secret    Ah,  sweet  companion  of  my  captivity,  how  I  love 
thee !    {.He  kisses  his  book.)    And  now  I  am  prepared  for  the 
worst ! 

(Gong,  Grand  Procession  of  Policemen,  Torturers, 
Executioners,  Advocates,  Judges,  and  Guards. 
After  the  procession  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  enters 
the  cell.) 

Lord  C.  J.— Prisoner,  thou  knowest  what  is  required  of  thee. 
WiU't  thou  answer,  or  most  we  tear  thy  secrets  from  thee  with 
the  aid  of  deft  executioner  and  exquisite  torture  t 

Sir  John  {firmly).— l^o  thy  worst ! 

{The  Lord  Chief  Justice  makes  a  sign^  and  the  Tor- 
turers cMd  Executioners  seise  Sir  John.) 

Sir  John  (Mwi^bW^).— Have  jrou  no  mercy  ? 

Lord  C.  J.  {sternly). — None  I 

Sir  John.— What  woulds't  thou  ? 

Lord  C  J. — We  would  know  if  the  periodical  thou  boldest 
in  thy  hand  can  be  obtained  at  every  respectable  news- 
vendor  ? 

Sir  John  {with  an  effortY-^^w. 

Lord  C.  J.— In  town  and  country  ? 

Sir  John  {firmly).  —I  will  not  tell ! 

Lord  C  T.  {to  the  Torturers),— }\q  \  Seiz?  him— to  the  rack 
with  him.  (SIR  JOHN  shrieks,)  Once  more  I  ask  thee,  in  town 
and  country  ? 

Sir  John  {faintly).— \ en  \ 

Lord  C  J. — Is  it  an  excellent  medium  for  advertisers. 

Sir  John.— Haughty  tyrant,  it  is— a  most  excellent  one ! 

Lord  C.  J.— And  its  name  ?  I  repeat,  its  name— Quick,  or 
the  headsman's  axe  awaits  thee  ! 

Sir  John  {feebly  and  with  gasps),— ^^  Britannia,''  a  Shilling 
Magazine.  Edited  by  Arthur  a'Beckett,  and  illustrated  by 
Matt  Morgan ! 

Lord  C  J.— Seize  the  work.    {The  May  Number  of  "  Bri- 
tannia "  is  wrenched  out  of  Sir  John's  hands.  The  Lord  C  J. 
in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  sufficient  light  to  read  the  popular 
periodical^  pulls  down  the  wall  of  the  cellar.     The  waters  of 
the  Thames  rush  in.) 

Tableau.— Curtain. 


SUITES  TO  THE  SWEET. 


We  believe  that  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
recent  visit  of  Prince  Arthur  to  Ireland  at  a  time  when  murder 
was  rife  in  that  miserable  country  has  suggested  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  advisability  of  despatching  the  following  August  Per- 
sonages on  the  tours  hereafter  set  down. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Beatrice  to  New  Zealand.— Arrange- 
menU  will  be  made  to  introduce  Her  Royal  Highness  to  the 
hostile  Maori  chiefs,  who  will  be  requested  to  read  an  address 
on  the  interesting  occasion. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold  to  Sierra  Leone. — His  Royal  High- 
ness will  be  lodged  at  the  Fever  Hospital    And  lastly, 

H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  of  Schlcswig-Holstein  (by  particu- 
lar desire)  to  Jericho. 


Since  the  ist  of  May  the  postmen  of  London  have  appeared 
in  a  new  uniform.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  coat  with 
"  G.P.O."  on  the  collar,  the  men  are  now  clothed  in  a  sensible 
semi-military  tunic,  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  district  to 
which  they  are  attached  prominently  emblazoned  on  its  facings. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  praise  lavished  by  the  press  upon 
this  new  regulation,  it  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  whole  Civil  Service  into  uniform,  but  as  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  offered  by  the  employees 
in  the  pnncipal  Government  offices,  the  following  compromise 
has  been  arrived  at,  which  while  clearly  defining  the  depart- 
ments to  which  the  Civil  Servants  are  severally  attached,  avoids 
any  unnecessary  outrage  to  their  proverbially  sensitive  dispo- 
sitions. 

Foreign  Office. 

Morning  DVLiLS%,—Trowsers  ...Light  grey. 

Necktie Red  or  blue  satin  in  sailor's 

knot. 

Boots Patent  leather. 

Flower  Stephanotis. 

Gloves  Canary. 

Evening  Dress.— CV?«/j  Blue,  with  brass  buttons. 

Waistcoat.,. Wtiitt. 

Shoes Patent  leather. 

Socks Crimson  silk. 

Flower  Stephanotis  and  carnation. 

Gloves    White. 

Treasury. 
Morning  T^VLZS%.—Trowsers  ...Dark  colour. 

Necktie Indigo  blue,  with  white  spots, 

worn  twice  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  in  a  bow. 

Boots Button. 

Flower  Bunch  of  violets. 

Gloves  Dogskin. 

Evening  Dress. — Coat  Black,  with  velvet  collar,  and 

very  long  tails. 
Waistcoat.  „^\Ac\i. 

Shoes Pumps. 

Socks  .^ Black  silk. 

Flower  Rose. 

Gloves  Grey. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  other  departments  of  State  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon. 


TOO  CLEVER  BY  HALF. 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  last  week  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  in  suspicious  proximity  to  those  announcements 
headed  "  To  all  in  debt,**  "  Money  advanced,"  and  "  No  Enquiry 
Fees,"  which  almost  always  occupy  a  good  half-column  of  our 
contemporary's  space  : — 

THE  GENII  of  BENJAMIN  HIGGS,  and  of  all  concerned  in  the 
modus,  audit,  and  results  of  the  GREAT  CENTRAL  GAS 
COMPANY'S  ACCOUNTS,  are  hereby  challenged,  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  to  compete  with  the  writer's  SINGLE  ENTRY'S  guaranteed 
power  of  precluding  embezzlement,  falsification,  and  erroneous  results, 
while  presenting  them  monthly,  in  a  clear,  infallible,  continuously  pro- 
gressing, self-auditing,  and  consultable  balance  account,  for  fifty  per 
cent,  less  in  time  and  cost  than  the  double  entry.      Proffered  to  that 

and  all  similar  establishments,  by  Mr. ,  &c.,  &c. 

The  real  object  of  the  advertisement  its  author  in  the  madness 
of  his  waggery,  has  left  a  little  obscure,  but  as  a  smart  hit  at 
the  Central  Gas  Company,  and  as  a  lively  dig  in  the  ribs  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Higgs,  the  announcement  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
unique.  We  forbear  to  quote  the  advertiser's  name  and  address, 
lest  Mr.  Higgs  and  his  confreres  on  a  smaller  scale  (who  may 
be  numbered  by  hundreds),  should  overwhelm  him  with  their 
claims  to  the  proffered  reward. 


Motto  for  Mr.  Trubner,  the  authorised  Pubusher 
OF  THE  "  Breitmann  Ballads."— "  Hotten's  a  cool  un.'* 
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Now  Ready, 
BRITANNIA  for  May, 

Price  IS. 


On  May  the  24tb, 
THE  DERBY  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

OF 

THE      "TOMAHAWK," 

Edited  by 

ARTHUR    A'BECKETT, 

MAGNIFICENT    CARTOON   by   MATT    MORGAN, 

AND      CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  STAFF  OF  THE   "TOMAHAWK." 


LONDON,  MAY  IS,  1869. 


TO  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  Oh  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 


Tomahawk  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  sober  seriousness 
suggests  that  a  fund,  to  be  called  "  The  Whallby  Catholic 
Testimonial  Fund,**  be  started,  with  the  aim  of  presenting  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  Honourable  Member  for  Peterborough, 
in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England.  The  Editor  of  the  Tomahawk  (who 
will  be  happy  to  head  the  subscription  list  with  a  couple  of 
guineas)  will  receive  donations  at  the  Office,  199  Strand. 

Should  the  sum  collected  warrant  the  outlay,  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions will  be  published  in  the  Times,  Tabltt,  and  Weekly 
Register. 

Should  the  amount  collected  prove  trifling,  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scriptions will  be  printed  {free  of  all  charge)  in  the  columns  of 
the  Tomahawk. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  H.  E.  Heather,  199 
Strand. 


THE     WEEK. 

Ought  the  Season  at  the  Tuileries  to  take  a  lesson  from 
that  at  St.  James's,  or  vice  versd  f  Which  is  preferable,  an 
occasionad  Bal-masqui  ox  a  perpetual  BaUmoralf 


We  beg  to  contradict  the  report  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  offered  M.  Rouher's  post  to  Mr.  Bright  As  speak- 
ing and  irresponsible  minister,  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  indeed  shine,  but  he  is  too  fond  of  his  country  to  desert 
it  in  its  hour  of  need  for  any  position,  however  splendidly 
tempting. 


All  honour  to  Mr.  Preston,  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Birken- 
head, who  passed  a  sentence  of  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labour,  upon  a  tripe  and  potted  meat  dealer  named  Purdy, 
on  whose  premises  the  police  had  found  a  quantity  of  putrid 
meat  We  are  sorry  the  sentence  could  not  have  been  a  longer 
one.  Such  magistrates  as  Mr.  Preston  will  ever  receive  honour 
in  our  pages. 


Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  is  determined  that  the  world 
shall  not  forget  his  virtues.  The  unfortunate  Comtesse 
d'Alteyrac  has  been  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  examination  she  stated  that  she  had  only  received 
;^5oo  of  the  money  awarded  to  her—the  award  being  ;^5,ooo, 
and  j^i,2oo  per  annum  for  life,  and  the  date  of  it  February,  1868. 
Surely  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  must  find  paying  his  debts 
such  a  pleasure  that  he  defers  it  as  long  as  he  can,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  deny  himself  the  delight  of  having  such  a  treat  to 
which  to  look  forward.  Really,  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  One 
never  can  fathom  the  mysterious  goodness  of  his  nature— eccen- 
tric, wayward ;  going  its  own  way  about  its  work,  but  always 
noble,  generous,  and  high-minded.  Why  are  there  not  more 
peers  like  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  ?  We  should  hear  no 
cry  then  against  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  then  be  a 
heaven  of  saints,  to  which  the  weary  legislator  might  well  look 
forward  as  a  haven  of  rest  and  happiness. 


CHRISTIAN'S  PROGRESS. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig 
Holstein  cost  the  Nation  the  other  day  no  less  than  £(k> 
sterling.  Britannia  will  not  grudge  her  darling  the  sum  when 
she  learns  that  the  money  was  expended  to  waft  him  from 
Dover  to  Calais.  However,  as  some  Englishmen  are  fond  of 
statistics,  we  are  delighted  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  in  detail 
the  bill  presented  by  the  Prince  to  the  Government  :— 

The  British  People  Dr.  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian. 

£  s.   d. 
To  two  passages  between  Dover  and  Calais  for  self 

and  Royal  Spouse  200 

To  dinner  before  starting,  for  self   600 

To  pocket  money  for  self  on  the  voyage 32    o    o 

To  extras  on  the  voyage 19  17    3i 

To  steward's  fee  026' 

To  extra  gratuity  to  steward o    o    2J 

Total 60    o    o 

After  this  statement,  we  trust  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  will 
grumble  no  longer  at  the  amount  claimed  by  the  Royal  Traveller. 
As  Prince  Christian  is  of  no  use  to  any  one,  we  must  consider 
(and  of  course  do  consider)  his  presence  in  England  a  luxury, 
and  we  all  know  that  luxuries  are  expensive. 


*'  UN  MOT""  FOR  MOSES. 


We  learn  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy  that  that  elderly 
Je— -hem,  we  beg  pardon,  we  mean  Hebrew^Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  East  costumed  as 
an  English  Deputy-Lieutenant.  From  his  picture  in  Piccadilly, 
it  would  appear  that  the  titled  alien  never  went  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  a  mosque  without  getting  up  in  scarlet  and  silver.  If 
this  really  was  the  case,  we  can  imagine  that  British  influence 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world  must  have  suffered  greatly.  Either 
Sir  Moses  has  been  very  injudicious,  or  the  painter  of  his  por- 
trait (a  Mr.  Hart)  very  absurd.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
the  uniform  of  the  wearer  blushing  scarlet  at  the  folly  of  its 
owner! 


-■if  - 


Til  IT-  l^^^y  ^'        '     • 

PUL^LICU'dHAIm  \ 


^ 
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,  THE  N;'-,V  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIHHARY 
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THE  CHICANER  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

We  promised  to  refer  again  to  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget,  which,  as 
we  expected,  has  totally  escaped  attention  in  the  excitement  of 
the  Irish  Church  Debate. 

Mr.  Lowe  introduced  his  Budget  under  circumstances  which 
prepared  people  for  anything  but  a  reduction  of  Uxation.  It 
was  known  that  a  lar^e  sum  remained  to  be  paid  on  account  of 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  cheese- 
paring which  had  been  going  on  in  the  army  and  navy  depart- 
ments, no  one  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  the  in- 
come tax  was  to  be  kept  on  at  sixpence.  Beginning  his  state- 
ment in  a  very  lugubrious  manner,  and  havmg  shown  that  the 
balance  of  the  Abyssinian  account  swallowed  up  all  the  surplus 
gained  by  the  economical  policy  of  Messrs.  Cardwell  and 
Childers,  he  suddenly  went  off  at  a  tangent  on  the  subject  of 
the  expense  of  collecting  assessed  taxes,  and  ended  by  an- 
nouncing^ a  plan  for  collecting  these  duties,  and  anticipating 
the  receipts  of  the  coming  year  from  the  income  tax,  which  he 
calculated  would  place  at  his  disposal  a  surplus  of  over  three 
millions,  which  would  enable  him  to  take  a  penny  off  the  in- 
come tax,  and  to  effect  other  remissions  of  taxation  ;  the  only 
important  one  being  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  hackney 
carriages,  which  will  make  the  profits  of  those  fatted  monopo- 
lists, the  London  cab-owners,  greater  than  they  are  even  at 
present  As  for  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax — for  the  present 
year,  owing  to  Mr.  Lowe's  system  of  collection,  it  will  be  yd.  in 
the  pound — what  it  may  be  next  year  no  one  can  say.  But  to 
those  on  whom  the  tax  weighs  heaviest,  Mr.  Lowe's  budget 
offers  but  a  bitter  mockery  of  relief. 

By  these  tactics  Mr.  Lowe  effected  what  we  presume  he  in- 
tended— a  surprise.  It  is  rather  a  vulgar  trick  to  resort  to,  but 
everybody  knows  how  successful  it  is.  A  similar  surprise  on 
the  stage  has  saved  many  a  bad  piece  from  being  damned, 
and  it  saved  Mr.  Lowe's  budget  from  any  effective  criticism. 
The  bait  is  cunningly  contrived.  To  the  rich,  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  mainly  consists,  it  is  a  very  convenient 
budget.  It  will  save  them  trouble.  They  will  take  out  a  licence 
for  their  carriages,  horses,  servants,  armorial  bearings,  &c.,  and 
they  will  pay  their  income-tax  and  land-tax  in  the  lump,  and 
have  done  with  it  Not  so  the  man  of  small  means,  whose  in- 
come is  earned  by  his  own  industry,  or  the  man  of  moderate 
capital,  whose  profits  are  calculated  over  the  whole  year,  but 
who  wUl  have  to  take  away  on  the  first  of  January  a  considerable 
sum  from  his  capital,  just  when  he  can  least  afford  it  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  man  in  trade.  His  profits  are  ;^5,ooo  per  annum. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  has  not  yet  got  in  his  book 
debts  ;  he  cannot  have  done  so.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  he  always  has  very  little  spare  capital ;  business  is  slack, 
and  a  good  aeal  of  his  money  is  out.  But  he  has  to  pay  at  once 
the  sum  of  about  £\o^  for  a  tax  on  an  income  which  he  even- 
tually may  not  realise,  and  of  which  at  that  time  he  is  positively 
not  in  possession.  He  can  naver  recover  any  of  that  j£io5, 
although  his  profits  may  fall  as  low  as  ;^4,ooo.  Besides,  the 
interest  on  j£io5  at  10  per  cent  is  another  ;£io  ;  so  that  he 
pays  that  additional  amount  of  taxation,  as  the  sum  of  j£io5  is 
taken  away  from  his  employable  capital  Would  it  not  be  per- 
fectly just  for  him  to  deduct  that  sum  from  his  income,  and 
calculate  the  tax  on  the  remainder  ?  We  expect  many  will  look 
at  it  in  this  light. 

The  meaning  of  credit  is  this— that  it  is  a  system  by  which 
A  allows  B  to  have  the  money  which  he  owes  to  him  to  employ 
for  a  certain  time ;  and  the  discount  on  ready  money  payments 
represents  what  the  power  of  employing  that  money  is  worth  to 
the  trader.  But  the  Government  gives  no  discount.  It  simply 
anticipates  the  income  of  the  next  year ;  and,  once  adopt  this 
plan  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  you  will  stand  committed  to  a  perpetual 
system  of  anticipating  the  income  from  each  year's  taxation 
nine  months  before  it  is  due.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  tax- 
payer reaps  the  advantage  by  the  saving  effected  in  the  collec- 
tion, but  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  saving  effected  in  the 
collection  is  in  any  way  equal  to  the  extreme  inconvenience 
and  hardship  infiicted  on  him  by  the  method  of  collecting  the 
tax.    Mr.  Lowe  has,  very  wisely,  never  attempted  to  prove  this. 

But  let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  earns  a  precarious 
income  by  his  own  industry.  And  here  we  may  say,  that  even 
as  it  at  present  exists,  nothing  can  exceed  the  injustice  of  the 
income-tax  on  persons  of  this  condition.  The  tax  is  supposed 
to  be  substituted  for  indirect  taxation,  but  the  relief  given  to 


small  incomes  is  totally  insufficient  to  remedy  the  disproportion 
with  which  this  tax  weighs  on  them  as  compared  with  large  in- 
comes. Rich  men  would  naturally  buy  many  luxuries,  which 
they  get  very  much  cheaper  now  by  paying  income-tax  instead 
of  excise  duties.  The  poor  man  can  only  live  by  denying  him- 
self these  luxuries,  and  yet  he  has  to  pay  the  same  income-tax 
as  the  rich  man.  So  glaring  is  this  injustice  that  it  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  neariy 
entirely  composed  of  comparatively  rich  men,  and  by  the  self- 
ishness of  human  nature,  that  this  tax  was  ever  allowed  to  exist 
as  it  does  now.  Originally  imposed  under  a  solemn  pledge  that 
it  was  only  an  extraordinary  tax,  and  was  on  no  account  to 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  one,  its  birth  was  in  deceit ;  it 
has  been  nourished  ever  since  by  fraud,  and  has  created  more 
dishonesty,  and  inflicted  more  moral  injury  upon  the  indus- 
trious part  of  the  population,  than  any  excise  duty  that  was  ever 
invented. 

But,  if  before,  the  tax  was  oppressive  to  those  who  earn  their 
bread  by  their  own  labour,  what  will  it  be  if  Mr.  Lowe's  plan 
be  accepted  ?  Here  is  a  man  whose  salary,  depending  on  his 
own  good  health  and  on  the  solvency  of  his  employer,  is  five 
pounds  a  week.  He  must,  if  he  be  honest  and  truthful,  return 
his  income  as  £;i^o  per  annum.  The  income-tax  on  that  at 
fivepence  will  be  £^  45.  He  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  this 
on  the  1st  of  January.  He  will  have  paid  in  the  preceding 
nine  months  £fi  5s.  (at  sixpence  in  the  pound).  He  will  there- 
fore have  to  pay  in  the  current  twelve  months  £\\  9s.  as  in- 
come-tax, or  more  than  two  weeks'  salary.  How  is  he  to  do 
this  without  embarrassing  himself?  Everybody  knows  that 
for  persons  with  that  income  to  live  in'  London  at  all  respect- 
ably, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  buy  all  food, 
&C.J  for  ready  money.  They  do  not  pay  their  rents  by  antici- 
pation. But  they  are  asked  to  pay  the  sum  confiscated  from 
their  bard  earned  salary  by  the  State  in  a  lump,  and  are  told 
that  this  is  "^a  relief  to  them.  More  than  a  week's  salary  is 
swallowed  up  in  income-tax  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
How  are  they  to  live  for  that  week!  They  must  alter  all  their 
habits  of  living,  and  deal  for  necessaries  on  credit,  and  so  lose 
the  saving  which  they  effect  by  the  more  economical  method, 
in  addition  to  paying  so  large  a  sum  as  a  prospective  tax  on  an 
income  which  they  have  not  even  yet  earned,  and  of  which 
they  may  be  deprived  at  any  moment. 

It  may  seem  that  our  argument  tends  to  support  Mr.  Lowe's 
plan,  because  we  allude  to  the  advantages  of  dealing  on  the 
ready  money  principle.  But  this  tax  is,  as  it  were,  a  debt  to 
the  State,  for  which  the  man  of  small  income  has  received  little 
or  no  value.  Were  water  rates  and  gas  rates  collected  on  the 
same  principle,  there  would  be  a  great  outcry,  and  yet  for  these 
every  one  receives  something  tangible  in  return.  The  saving 
effected  by  ready  money  dealing  with  regard  to  perishable 
articles,  such  as  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  manifest ;  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  markets  and  co-operative  stores  which  are 
being  established,  prove  how  this  fact  is  appreciated  by  the 
consumer.  But  with  the  income-tax  it  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter ;  the  least  that  Parliament  can  do,  if  ic  insisU  on  inflicting 
this  tax  upon  industry,  is,  that  it  should  make  the  payment  of 
the  impost  as  little  burdensome  as  possible.  Should  this  part 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  be  allowed  to  pass,  we  fear  that  the  bitter 
feeling  which  it  wiU  provoke  will  lead  people,  not  inexcusably, 
to  try  every  means  of  evading  such  an  injustice.  Persons  with 
uncertain  incomes  will  most  decidedly  be  justified  in  calculating 
their  incomes  on  the  half  year  instead  of  the  whole,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  possibility  of  paying  a  tax  on  a 
sum  of  money  which  they  never  may  receive. 

The  debt  which  swallows  up  the  legitimate  surplus  of  the 
year  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  would  be  far  more  honest 
and  economical  to  provide  for  it  in  some  other  manner.  Mr. 
Lowe  has  himself  described  his  precious  plan  as  *^  filching  the 
income  from  the  next  year,"  and  has  humourously  observed 
that  if  there  is  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  the  pro- 
cess can  be  repeated.  Now,  if  an  individual  anticipates  his  in- 
come, his  finances  can  hardly  be  said  to.be  in  a  sound  state ;  and 
we  cannot  see  how  the  case  of  the  nation  differs  from  that  of 
the  individual  The  case  of  income-tax  duty  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  us  how  we  allow  any  "  dodge  "  for  raising  money  to  grow 
into  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Lowe's  budget  may  pass  in  its  entirety.  It  will  not  be 
for  the  want  of  shuffling  and  juggling  on  his  part  He  has  tried 
to  trick  the  House  of  Commons  into  consenting  to  inflict  a  gross 
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injustice  on  the  poorest  classes^  by  bribing  the  rich  and  daneling 
before  fools'  eyes  the  gaudy  bait  of  an  apc^u-ent  surplus,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  real  deficit  gilded  over.  The  true  wav  to  reduce 
theburdensonthepeopleis,  not  by  clawing  holdoftaxesbeforethey 
are  due,  but  by  reducingthe  enormous  expenditure  of  the  country. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  discharging  some  few  hundred 
honest  clerks  and  workmen,  and  by  throwing  whole  families 
on  the  parish,  but  by  striking  at  corruption  and  jobbery  in 
high  places,  and  by  routing  out  the  horde  of  sinecurists  who 
prev  upon  the  purses  of  the  public  No  doubt  Mr.  Lowe's 
trick  may  be  wdcomed  by  those  who  think  that  they  see  in  it 
a  means  of  escape  from  a  real  and  honest  economy  in  spending 
the  public  money ;  but  let  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  the  humble 
be  heard  loudly,  and  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  heed 
it.  One  of  our  contemporaries  has  been  pleased  to  extol  Mr. 
Lowe's  budget  as  a  gain  to  morality,  but  we  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
flashy,  dishonest,  oppressive  scheme  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  carried,  it 
will  do  more  to  demoralize  and  incense  the  people  than  any 
scheme  of  extortion  that  ever  was  planned  by  the  most  profli- 
gate government. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


A  noisome  ass  in  lion's  skin 

Who  praises  crimes  he  dare  not  do  ; 
No  bill  of  penalties  he  needs. 

But  the  same  lash  as  Number  Two. 

[  Not  with  her  voice,  but  with  her  look, 

I  She  tamed  the  raging  lion  ; 
She  was  too  true  and  pure  to  sing 

;     The  canting  '<  hymns  of  Zion.'' 

[  When  playing  this  laborious  game 

I I  never  was  to  that  inclined ; 

A  name  too  infamous  to  tell, 

Who  more  than  life  and  soul  did  selL 

What  this  word  means  I  cannot  say 
It's  frequent  in  your  good  old  play  \ 
I  rather  think  it  means  a  knave — 
A  sort  of  parti-coloured  slave. 

The  last  of  all  my  words  is  one 
Which  many  wonls  contains-- 
A  dMl  of  froth  and  puff  and  paste. 
But  very  little  brains. 
Some  people  think  he  is  a  god 
Who  ail  this  power  does  wield. 
But  oftener  'neath  this  roush  disguise 
,  He  doth  his  manhood  shidd. 
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Answcrs  RRCBivcD.^None  correct.  Ruby's  Ghost  (not 
quite  right  this  time).  Others,  further  off  still— Slodger  and 
Tiney,  The  Belle  of  Scarborous^h,  L.  Berrington,  Pretty  Mary 
Ann,  Tommy  and  Joey,  Captain  Crosstre^H.  Craropton,  S. 
Smithers  (Southampton),  R.  Mackintosh  (Derby).  P.  Ramsey, 
D.  Davidson.  K.  Harrison,  R.  Jones  (Abeiystwith),  F.  Harris, 
A.  Rhodes  (Brighton),  The  Pretty  Waiting  Maid  of  Lower 
Norwood.  G.  G.  (Croydon),  Frances,  Florence,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  S.  Mapp  (Worcester),  J.  Hughes  (Cheltenham), 
KL  KitcheneTi  and  Oxford  Joe. 


FAYING  THE  PEACE  FIBER. 


The  exorbitant  demands  of  the  American  Government  on 
account  of  the  Alabama  affair,  which  are  now  about  to  be  made 
on  this  country,  have  given  the  hint  to  the  several  European 
Powers  to  look  up  any  outstanding  debts  that  may  be  due  nrom 
us,  and  still  remain  unpaid ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  tradesmen 
who  always  make  a  point  of  being  more  pressing  for  money 
when  the  creditor  is  least  in  a  position  to  pay,  have  sent  in  the 
following  little  bills,  which  we  understand  have  been  duly 
received  and  registered  at  the  Foreign  Office  : — 

Francs. 
Expenses  of  the  suppres-  £    s,  A,  £  s.  d. 
sion  of  the  Orsini  plot, 
hatched  in  England...                  30,000  o  o 
Increase  of  the  price  of 
everythine    in     Paris 
during    the    last    ten 
vears,  which,  accord- 
ing to  French  official 
statements,  is  entirely 
"owing  to   the  Eng- 
lish"         400,000,000  o  o 

400,030^000  o  o 
Austria. 

Scheme  for  military  ad- 
ministration now  about 
to  be  adopted  in  the 

English  army    19,000,00000 

19,000,000  o  o 

Prussia. 

Commission  on  the  mar- 

riage  of    Her    Royal 

Highness  the  Princess 

Royal  with  the  heir  to 

the   Prussian  Throne       100,000,000  o  o 
Sale  to  this  country  of 

Prince     Christian    of 

Schleswig  Holstein  ...  2 } 

100,000,000  o  2j 

Russia. 

Sum  claimed  for  English 

aggression  on  the  Indo- 

Russian    Frontier    in 

Central  Asia 2,000,00000 

For      taking     Madame 

Adelina    Patti    away 

from  St.  Petersboig  to 

tine  at  Covent  Gaiden 

during    the     London 

season 984,000,000  o  o 

986,000,000  o  o 

Egypt. 

Expenses  of  His  High- 
ness the  Viceroy  while 
on  a  visit  to  this 
country  in  1867.  (Par- 
tially defrayed  by  the 
Earl  of  Dualey)    1,20000 

Expenses  of  entertain- 
ment of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  the  occasion 
of  His  Royal.  High- 
ness's  recent   sojourn 

in  Egypt    19,000,00000 

"-;; 19,001,200  o  o 

Greece. 

Promotion  money  due  on 
account  of  the  Greek 
Loan,  now  quoted  in 
England  at  124  for 
the  ;t  100  bond 92,427,000,000  o  o 

Sum  due  for  non-inter- 
vention in  the  recent 

Turkish  difficulty 67,100,000,800  o  o 

"^ JS9iS27»ooo,8oo  o  o 

Grand  Total 161,051,032,000  o  2} 

With  all  these  debts  before  us  Mr.  MoUe/s  claim  of  five 
hundred  millions  becomes  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and  scarcely 
worth  question.  Our  "  peace  at  any  price  "  policy  bids  fair  to 
cost  us  dear. 
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[Pricx  Twopence. 


A  WORD  WITH  BR07HER  JONAIHAN. 

You  arc  going  a  little  too  far,  clever  Jonathan.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  about  yon,  Jonathan,  and 
gave  yon  some  friendly  advice,  while  I  offered  to  drown  enmity 
in  a  drain.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  determined  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hand  that  holds  the  pipe  of  peace,  but 
will  have  that  which  holds  the  war  hatchet.  You  are  Ulking 
to,  and  of  us,  in  a  tone  that  we  do  not  intend  to  stand,  peace- 
fully disposed  though  we  be.  We  do  not  want  to  meddle  with 
any  one,  but  if  any  one  meddles  with  us,  there  are  teeth  in  the 
Lion's  jaws  yet,  though  he  is  old,  and  may  not  be  so  dam'd 
smart,  nor  so  noisy,  as  that  thieving,  screaming  bird  of  yours ; 
and  he  will  fight  none  the  worse  because  he  has  not  got  the 
eternal  quid  in  his  mouth.  So  mind  yourself,  and  your  bird 
too,  Master  Jonathan ;  if  you  don*t,  both-  of  you  will  get  an 
ugly  scratch. 

To  drop  metaphor.  Brother  Jonathan,  and  appeal  to  your 
reason— if  you  have  got  such  a  "  fixing  "  anywhere  about  you— 
''  what  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  f*  Is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  make  political  capital  by  abusing  and  insulting  me  f  Are 
you  compelled  to  buy  the  voices  of  some  few  hundreds  of  needy, 
unprincipled  adventurers,  who  show  their  love  for  their  native 
country,  Ireland,  by  spending  all  the  money  they  can  bully  or 
cajole  out  of  her  poor  but  honest  children ;  are  the  services  of  such 
rascals  so  valuable  to  you,  that  to  secure  them  it  is  worth  while  to 
violate  kinship,  truth,  decency ;  to  lower  your  own  dignity,  to  stain 
your  own  honour,  by  making  demands  on  us,  and  using  threats 
against  us,  the  endurance  of  which  would  imply  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  both  honour  and  dignity  on  our  part  ?  If  the  bragging, 
blustering,  footpads  who  call  themselves  the  great  Fenian  party 
are  subjects  with  whose  allegiance  (!)  you  cannot  dispense,  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  Jonathan.  In  every  respect,  and  most  in  self-re- 
spect, you  must  have  sunk  lower  than  I  ever  suspected.  Whom 
else  do  you  please  by  this  attempt  to  browbeat  and  rob  us  ? 
Not  the  brave  among  you ;  not  the  honest ;  not  the  intel- 
lectual ;  not  the  upright  :  but  disappointed  speculators,  foul- 
mouthed  brawlers,  rowdy  shoddy-manufacturers — men  who 
have  plundered  you  during  your  Qvil  War,  and,  being  too 
great  cowards  to  take  to  highway  robbery,  find  their  occu- 
pati  on  gone  ;  double-faced,  fowning  hypocrites,  who,  by  lying, 
bribery,  and  unblushing  shamelessness,  sneaked  or  forced 
themselves  into  the  service  of  their  country  that  they  might 
suck  her  blood  like  vampires  as  they  are.  "These  be  your 
patriots  ;"  these  are  the  ''  great  people  ^^  to  whose  voices  you 
must  listen ;  these  are  the  American  nation,  crying,  trumpet- 
tongued,  for  ^  a  morsel  of  that  'ere  British  Lion  ;"  and  if  you 


don't  flog  the  curs  into  silence,  Jonathan,  by  St  George  they 
shall  have  a  bitterer  morsel  than  they  bargained  for !    What ! 
talk  of    our   enemies  at   home !    talk   of  Ireland  being  a 
thorn  in  our  side!      You  are  serried  with  thorns  thick  as 
a  hedgehog's  bristles  ;  you  are  one  mass  of  sores  within  and 
without ;  you  have  more  enemies  in  your  own  country  than  all 
the  world  leagued  against  you  could  furnish.    Show  me  a 
hundred   men,  whom  you  can  trust  with  the  puUic  money, 
who  will  take  service  under  your  government  ?     You  have 
got   a  brave  and  a  noble  man  as  President,  but  years  of 
demagogues'  tyranny,  years   of  political  jobbery,  years   of 
official  dishonesty,  years  of  the  allowed  supremacy  of  coarse 
vulgarity  and  debasing  immorality  in  your  public  assemblies, 
and  in  all  places  of  authority,  have  driven  from  the  service  of 
the  State  the  worthiest  men  among  you.    You  may  attack 
Canada,  you  may  declare  war  against  us,  you  may  fill  Ireland 
with  thieves  and  cut-throats,  you  may  cover  the  ocean  with 
privateers  to  pity  on  our  commerce,  but  you  will  do  more 
injury  to  yourselves  than  to  us ;  you  will  be  nuking  the  voice 
of  the  lowest  among  you  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation ;  you 
will  have  no  sympathy  from  any  honourable  foreign  power, 
nor  from  the  worthy  and  noble  among  yourselves ;  you  will 
stop  all  real  progress  on  your  own  part— and  you  are  far  from 
perfect,  Jonathan,  go-ahead  though  you  be ;— and  you  will  be 
utterly  false  to  all  the  traditions  which  you  received  firom  the 
brave  spirits  that  founded  your  independence.     You  might 
possibly  gain  Canada,  but  your  triumph  would  be  that  of  a 
robber,  not  of  a  conqueror ;  you  might  extend  your  empire 
over  the  whole  continent  of  America,  but  you  would  lose  for 
ever  that  empire  over  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  which,  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  -some  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  to  destroy 
it,  you  still  possess ;  you  would  break  the  bonds  which  bind 
together  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  who,  while  they 
are  united,  can  spread  liberty  and  civilisation  over  the  whole 
world  ;  but  who,  warring  against  one  another,  would  but  open 
the  way  for  the  showy  tyranny  of  Imperialism,  or  the  degrading 
yoke  of  mobs. 

The  glaring  insolence  of  the  language  held  by  you  towards 
England  scarcely  warrants  my  pointing  out  to  you  how  illogical 
your  conduct  is.  When  a  man  is  determined  to  conmiit  a  crime, 
and  call  it  a  righteous  action,  to  rob  you  and  call  it  enforcing  a 
claim,  it  is  very  little  use  arguing  with  him.  The  best  thing  is 
to  wait,  and  see  if  his  threats  take  the  form  of  action,  and  then 
knock  him  down.  If  you  would  show  yourself  amenable  to  any 
considerations  of  truth  or  justice,  I  might  ask  you  why  it  is  that 
you  ask  us  to  pay  a  penalty  for  having  acknowleded  the  South 
as  belligerents,  while  you  say  nothing  to  France,  or  any  of  the 
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other  European  nations,  who  acknowledged  them.  Arc  you 
afraid  of  France !  We  are  not,  nor  of  y3tt  either.  There  is 
plenty  of  pluck  left  in  the  English  people,  though  some  of  her 
politicians  may  seem  apathetic  and  vacillating.  I  told  you  before 
that  no  power  can  be  more  anxious  than  we  are  to  see  the 
question  of  the  Alabama  settled,  according  to  the  principles  of  I  n- 
temational  law.  When  it  was  proposed  some  time  ago  that  neutral 
bottoms  should  make  neutral  cargoes,  it  was  America  that  refused 
to  consent  to  such  an  equitable  arrangement.  You  talk  now  as  if 
you  were  the  only  party  who  had  anything  to  complain  of  with 
regard  to  the  breach  of  International  law  or  courtesy  during 
the  war  between  North  and  South.  We  have  claims  against 
you,  remember;  claims  for  ships  and  cargoes  captured  and 
condemned  as  contraband  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  We 
have  also  more  serious  cause  for  complaint  in  the  shameless 
violation  of  International  law  by  you  in  the  matter  of  the 
Fenian  Raid  on  Canada.  Those  inventive  and  unscrupulous 
authors  of  fiction,  who  adorn  your  newspaper  press,  can  hardly 
evolve  frbm  their  inner  consciousness,  fertile  as  that  well 
manured  field  is,  any  conduct,  so  disgraceful,  in  a  friendly 
power,  as  yours  was  in  encouraging  those  freebooters  and 
assassins  who,  in  the  most  public  manner,  plotted  and 
carried  into  execution  marauding  expeditions  against  our  ter- 
ritory. Tliat  many  of  your  public  men  should  be  hand  and 
glove  with  these  amateur  felons  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con* 
sidering  what  many  of  your  public  men  are.  But  a  man  o( 
decency  might  have  saved  your  government  from  countenancing 
these  Fenians ;  and  common  good  feeling,  not  to  say  gene* 
rosity,  might  have  instigated  you  to  make  some  show  of 
attempting  to  stop  what  you  knew  was  a  world-wide  scheme  of 
robbery  and  murder,  directed  against  a  power  with  which  you 
professed  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 

But  I  fear,  brother  Jonathan,  it  is  not  much  use  talking  sense 
to  you  now.  If  you  are  resolved  to  quarrel,  let  us  fight  and 
have  done  with  it,— perhaps  we  shall  be  better^rieads  after  the 
contest ;  but  do  not  keep  alive  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
this  feeling  of  irritation  and  suspense  which  exists  now.  Try 
and  be  honest  and  truthful  for  once,  and  give  up  bounce. 


A   WORD  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


Now  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Madame  Rachd's 
conviction  has  been  finally  disposed  of,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  that  versatile  lady  for  some  five  years  to 
come,  and  it  is  really  time  that  Madame  Rachel  should  retire 
into  private  life,  for  in  each  successive  character  in  which  she 
has  appeared  she  has  managed  to  shine  to  less  and  less 
advantage.  It  was  only  a  few  days  back  that  a  decision  was 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  her  charges  against  Mr.  Haynes,  her 
solicitor,  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  entirely  exculpated  her 
ci  dtvant  man  of  business  from  every  aspersion  on  his  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Haynes's  great  crime  (for  which  he  has  been 
roundly  abused)  appears  to  have  been  that  he  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  thrown  in  Madame  Rachel's  way,  and  that  he 
consented  to  give  her  his  professional  assistance.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  how  far  a  profeissional  man  is  justified  in 
accepting  business  from  questionable  clients,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  thieves  and  murderers  find  numbers  of  gentlemen 
ready  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  Mr.  Haynes,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  private  opinion  of  Madame  Rachel,  had 
no  cause  to  class  her  in  a  lower  category  than  these.  The 
Court  has  now  removed  all  imputation  on  Mr.  Haynes's 
character,  and  the  public,  who  have  been  somewhat  unfairly 
inveterate  a^inst  lum,  may  rest  assured  that  if  he  committed 
an  error  of  judgment,  in  permitting  Madame  Rachel  to  cross 
his  threshold,  he  has  more  than  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
temerity  by  receiving  a  castigation  at  the  hands  of  the  public 
press  as  recklessly  administered  as  it  proves  to  have  been  ill- 
deserved. 


Jonathan. 


John. 

Jonathan. 
John. 


Jonathan. 
John. 


Jonathan. 


JOHN  AND  JONATHAN 

You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for  ? 
There  is  that  grudge  between  us.    I  have  asked 
For  certain  sums  in  gpld  (whereof  I  see 
But  little  now-a-days),  now  you  are  rich. 
And  know  wherein  youVe  wronged  me  ;  therefore, 

i»hn, 
for  dollars. 

Rather  ask  for  sense ! 
Go  to  ;  you're  not  in  earnest  Jonathan. 
I  am. 

I  say,  you  are  not    Ydu  inflate 
Your  senatorial  bellows  with  a  talk 
So  tall,  that  the  eve  of  Reason  fails  to  reach 
Its  point  among  the  clouds  ;  so  far  your  anger 
Runs  riot,  in  an  empty  waste  of  words. 
Above  the  under-world  of  argument 
Ye  stars  and  stripes  !    \l\am  riled,  I  guess 
There's  cause,  and  cause  enough. 

You  love  me  not : 
And  yet  we  should  be  brothers.     Common  blood 
Is  throbbing  in  our  veins ;  of  the  same  old  block 
We  both  are  chips  ;  by  science  linked  together 
As  fast  AS  twins  ;  and  yet  you  take  the  measure 
Of  all  my  faults,  to  show  me  how  I've  lost 
The  figure  of  my  honesty.     Is  this 
Like  Jonathan  t  would  /treat  Jonathan  so ? 
'Tis  a  rash  humour,  of  dyspepsia  bom. 
Makes  you  forgetful ;  but  I  did  not  think 
You  could  have  been  so  &Qgfy-    Have  you  not 
Applied  soft-sawder  to  our  dinerences  ? 
And  patted  o*  the  back,  as  though  your  anger 
Came  sparkling,  Uke  Moselle  at  good  men's  feasts. 
All  creamy  with  the  fizz  of  discontent, 
And  straight  was  still  again  7  I  bare  my  breast ; 
And  yet  for  ofTcred  friendship  you  return 
A  bombshell  of  long  figures  ;  tis  to  strike 
Below  the  waistcoat.    Come>  let  us  be  friends. 
As  two  such  men  should  be» 

On  second  thoughts, 
Let's  liquor— give  it  a  name— what  shall  it  be  I 
We  must  be  friends.    Yes,  ^V  /  or  all  the  world 
Would  come  to— eh  ?  yes,  John^a  brand-smash 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  ENTERPRISING/ 

Wantcd  Immediately.— a  satisfactory  expkna^n  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  now-a-days  there  is  no  band  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Information  on  this  subject  will 
be  gladly  received  by  thousands  of  those  who  have  neither 
the  means  nor  taste  to  parade  themselves  in  a  row  of  crawl- 
ing carriages  in  the  neighbouring  park,  but  to  whom  the 
afternoon's  promenade  and  music  afforded  a  cheerful  Imd 
healthful  source  of  amusement 

Wanted  Immediately. — A  programme  of  the  entertainment 
to  be  furnished  to  the  subscribers  tn  the  now  growing  Hall 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Kensington.  Also  the  datt  of  the 
completion  of  that  insignificant  gingerbread  thing  of  btauty, 
the  Albert  Memorial  Also  the  names  of  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  South  Kensington  station  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan district  railway.  Also— the  address  of  Mr.  Tulke, 
of  Leicester  Square. 

Wanted  Immediately.— Full  particulars  as  to  the  renti  ac- 
commodation, &c.,  &c.,  of  Buckingham  Palace  (advertised 
in  the  Court  Circular  ^  to  be  let  furnished  **  for  the  present 
season). 

Wanted  Immediately.-^-A  decent    cab^  a   few   dozen    of 

genuine  port  (age  not  indispensable),  a  bill  to  disestablish 
fe  leasing,  a  hero  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  Park  Lane 
Suestion,  a  little  information  as  to  the  continued  closing  of 
[er  Majesty's  Theatre,  sahnon  not  sold  at  a  gain  of  300 
per  cent,  a  civil  officer  on  the  metropditan  lines,  an  un- 
papered  playhouse^  a  penny  oyster»  a  real  patrioi,  and  a 
great  many  other  useful  things  for  which  the  invincible 
voice  of  public  opinion  is  for  ever  fruitlessly  roaring  ! 
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STAGE  BRASS. 

The  flow  of  theatrical  advertisement  is  as  full  as  ever.  The 
wives  and  daughters  therefore,  of  hitherto  provincial  M.P.s., 
who  are  now  rushing  up  to  London  for  the  Season,  and  taking 
furnished  houses  at  fifteen  guineas  a  week,  are  caught  nightly. 
Indeed,  what  escape  can  the  poor  ignonnt  trustful  creatures 
hope  for  ?  Another  season,-^and  they  will  have  grown  wiser. 
But  now.  in  their  first  flush  of  country  innocence,  they  can  but 
see— and  beUeve  I  Thelving  advertisement  sheet  is  their  only 
source  of  information,  ana  they  are  drawn  whithersoever  it  calls 
them.  So  great  is  the  attractiveness  of  a  pointed  falsehood, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  warning  will  be  of  the 
slightest  avaiL  However,  in  the  interests  of  honesty  and  charity, 
we  fumUh  them  with  the  following  table  of  a  few  popular  ad- 
vertising terms,  together  with  their  respective  explanations 
attached : — 


Explanation. 


••Quietly 
night.'* 


damned     the    first 


'  Well  hissed  six  times  a  week.'* 


Advertisement. 
**  Immense  success  of  the  new 
Drama." 

"Received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause nightly." 

"Wimpa    the   audience    in    a         •<  A  first  clan  opiate.'* 
whirlwind  of  excitement  from  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  to  its  fall." 

"Fret  list  entirely  suspended.*'         •*  Paper  giren    away    to   any 

extent.'^ 


"  New  and  original." 


"Stolen    shamelessly    without 
acknowledgements. " 


"This  is  a  great   advance  on         Qx\\\^oi Afternoon iXasker^\wt^ 
Mr.  Blank's  last  ^oii.— Afternoon     with  Blank  the  day  before. 
Simtker. 

Several  successive  lines  of  adver* 
z'ertisement^  such  as 


pYMNASIUM    THEATRE, 

•p  VERy'NIGHT^t~SE  YEN. 

XTO   tbX-kEiifrfiRS.      NO 
IN     KLDB. 


COME     EARLY.       NO 
paXCBg. 

PLACES  BOOKED  BVERV- 
VHEBE. 

OtHING    LIKE    IT     IN 
LOHDOK. 

Aciot's  name  repeated  thus  ; 

ROSCIUS.    Every  Evening  at 
NINE. 

ciSCiUS.    Every  Evening  at 

NIWB, 

08C1US.   Evary  Evening  at 
NINE.  

ROSCIUS.    Every  Evening  at 
NIN*. 

ROSCIUS.    Every  Evening  at 
KUTE. 

OSCIUS.     Printing    Ink 
Tluatre. 


K 


"  On  Tbursdiiy  next  by  special 
desire,  for  a  few  nights  only,  &c., 
ftc*' 

"Unavoidably  withdrawn  for 
the  present" 

"Mtt^plcaswrein  arnKmoeing 
that  due  notice  will  be  grrea  of  its 
reprpdui^ipn." 


This  is  always  a  bad  sign. 

Must  be  taken  as  a  frantic  effort 
to  catch  the  public  tye  and  invest 
rubbish  with  importance. 

The  more  there  is  of  it  the 
Vorse.  Though  unfortnnately  it 
is  resorted  to  by  first-cUurs  theatres 
that  need  nor  puff  their  entertain- 
ments it  i«  usuidly  tried  for  a 
week  with  bad  new  pieoes. 


To  be  avoided. 

Means  that  Roscins  is  no  real 
gentoa,  bet  is  forced  to  keep  him- 
self afloat  by  systematic  degrada- 
tion of  this  sort. 

N.B.— The  greater  the  number 
of  lines  Rotciut  indnlges  in,  the 
ereater  the  necessity  of  caution,  at 
tnis  is  a  most  successful  trick, 


"  Hasty  reprodnction  of  a  make- 
shift,  after  a  dead  failure,  and  loss 
of  thirty  pounds  a  night. 

"Trtmandovs  row  with  the 
author." 

"  Letter  from  author's  solicitor, 
insisting  en  insertion  of  same,  ac* 
companiod  by  threat  of  aotion.'* 


and  a  good  deal  more  to  the   tame  effect  t     Advertiiliig  has 


something  to  answer  for,  but  in  respect  of  no  particular  thbg 
is  it  so  brazen-faced  as  this  systematic  theatrical  pufHng ! 

Fortunately,  a  better  age  seems  already  dawning.  People 
have  already  found  out  the  humbug  of  dramatic  criticism. 
Dramatic  advertising  will  not  cheat  them  out  of  their  money 
much  longer. 


PEERLESS  HUMANITY. 


We  regret  very  much  that  the  Marquis  of  Townshend*s 
attempts  at  legislation  should  meet  with  so  little  attention  or 
respect  However  eccentric  the  noble  lord  may  be,  he  has  far 
clearer  notions  of  what  the  people  of  England  really  want  than 
many  so-called  Liberals.  Nothing  could  be  more  childish  than 
the  objections  taken  to  his  Bill  tor  protecting  die  property  of 
lodgers  from  being  seized  for  rent  by  the  superior  landlord.  If 
this  Bill  was  not  well  drawn,  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  full 
to  overflowing  of  legal  knowledge,  might  spend  its  time  less 
profitably  than  in  remedying  its  defects.  Nothing  can  be 
more  cruelhr  unjust  than  the  law  which  allows  the  landkurd  of  a 
house  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  lodgers  of  his  tenant's  in  satis- 
fiaction  of  his  damis  on  the  tenant  This  enactment  is  par- 
ticularly oppressive  to  the  poor,  who  have  no  choice  but  to 
lodge  in  houses  sub-let  to  tenants,  iidio  often  are,  from  mis- 
fortune, or  from  their  own  fault,  unable  to  pay  the  rent  The 
poor  lodger's  gbods  are  seized  in  execution,  though  he  has  paid 
the  rent  for  his  rooms.  As  to  the  frauds  which  might  be 
practised  by  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  surely  these  could 
be  guarded  against  veipr  simply,  by  enacting  that  where  the 
lodgier  obtained  the  furniture  by  assignment,  or  purchase,  from 
the  tenant,  the  protection  should  not  hold  good.  But  the 
lowest  piece  of  official  prevarication  was  shown  in  Lord  Morley's 
opposition  to  Lord  Townshend*s  proposed  measure  for  the  more 
stnngent  repression  of  aggravated  assaults  on  women  and 
children.  The  state  of  our  law  on  this  point  has  long  been  a 
glaring  disgrace  to  the  country ;  and  not  a  day  passes  but  one 
may  read  of  some  case  of  brutal  cruelty  to  a  woman^  or  child, 
being  ptmished  with  the  most  monstrous  leniency ;  while  offences 
against  property  are  visited  with  no  less  monstrous  severity. 
One  must  be  an  official,  with  all  the  hatred  that,  somehow  or 
other,  Whig  officials  always  have  had  to  forwarding  any  measure 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  people,  and  which  British  legislators 
in  general  have  to  all  measures  fotmded  on  common  sense  and 
simple  morality  ;  one  must  have  one's  mind  cankered  by  the 
red  tape-worm,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  Lord  Henley's 
objecUon  to  the  Bill,  that  the  nusbands,  who  kick  and  beat  their 
wives,  would  not  like  to  be  flogged— and  would  feel  a  grudge 
against  their  victims ;  or  to  perceive  the  innate  truth  of  ttie 
statement  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  sufficient  to 
check  it  We  suppose  Lord  Morley  is  able  to  read  ;  perhaps 
he  will  employ  a  few  moments  of  his  valuable  time  in  looking 
through  a  file  of  the  Police  Reports  since  January  last.  Such 
statements  as  his  are  generally  described  in  private  life  as 
fictions  in  one  syllable.  We  trust  that,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Upper  House,  some  noble  lord  may  be  found  to  take  up  this 
subject,  who  may  be  more  successful  in  obtaining  some  show 
of  courtesv,  if  not  of  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  than  Lord  Townshend  was. 


NOT  A  PARIS  FASHION! 

It  is  a  scandal  that  Rossini's  Messe  SolentulU  is  not  more 
becomingly  advertised.  In  the  colunms  of  the  Daily  TeUgraph 
the  notice  of  the  first  performance  in  England  takes  its  place 
between  the  programme  of  the  French  plays  and  an  announce- 
ment of  the  varied  attractions  of  Cremome.  The  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  have  had  the  good  taste  to  remove  the 
performance  of  the  great  maestro's  last  work  from  Covcnt 
Garden  Theatre  to  St.  James's  Hall,  although  by  the  arrange- 
ment they  must  have  incurred  additional  expense,  but  both  the 
public  and  the  press  seem  to  forget  that  the  Mess$  SoUntulU 
»  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  religious  service,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  associated  with  the  most  degraded  of  popular 
amusements.  Sensation  has  a  levelling  influence  which  is 
scarcely  ct  editable  to  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen. 
Our  ionftithers  knew  bettor  than  t»  saorifica  deeenqr  at  the 
abriM  of  novelty. 
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Now  Ready, 

BRITANNIA  for  May, 

Price  IS. 


On  May  the  24th, 
THE  DERBY  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

OF 

THE      "TOMAHAWK," 

Edited  by 

ARTHUR    A'BECKETT, 

MAGNIFICENT    CARTOON   by   MATT    MORGAN, 

AND      CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  STAFF  OF  THE   "TOMAHAWK." 


LONDON,  MA  Y  22,  1869. 


THE     WEEK. 


M.  Frbrb-Orban  speaks  in  tiie  warmest  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Emperor.  Some  ^owance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Belgian  premier,  as  he  is  speaking 
after,  not  one  dinner,  but  msmy. 


Alarmists  are  still  found  to  regard  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  North- Western  frontiers  of  India  with  suspicion.  This  is 
foolish,  for ''  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ^  haft  been  given  us,  not 
by  Russia,  but  by  France.  Our  future  Indian  difficulty  will  be 
the  Suez  CanaL 


Mr.  Stephanos  Xknos  has  published  his  long-threatened 
exposi  of  Oirerend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  The  book  is  entitled 
<*  Depredations,''  but  it  is,  strange  to  say,  not  an  autobiography. 
Mr.  Xenos  is,  by  his  own  showing,  a  poor  shorn  lamb  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  has  one  consolation,  for  no  one  can 
know  better  than  he  that  there  are  others  in  his  sad  plight 


Constitution  Hill  is  the  nearest  road  from  Hyde  park 
comer  to  Pall  mall,  but  it  is  closed  to  the  public.  Why  ? 
Because  the  occupants  of  Buckingham  Palace  may  not  be 
disturbed  :  but  as  Buckingham  Palace  is  only  occupied,  except 
for  a  few  days  in  the  year,  by  anybody  but  a  few  servants, 
surely  the  public  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  road  which  is 
so  convenient  It  is  hard  to  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
non-resident  court,  and  none  of  its  advantages. 

Thxrx  is  a  mist  overhanging  official  language  that  is  really 
disgusting  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  honest  straightfor* 
ward  talk.    The  Government  have  been  making  ammgementi 


to  bring  home  some  of  our  troops  from  Canada,  and  spite  the 
growing  discord  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
they  see  no  reason  to  alter  their  decision.  Colonel  North  there- 
fore enquired  in  the  House  the  other  night  whether  the  forces 
that  remained  would  be  left  in  such  a ''  state  of  efficiency  as  to 
numbers,*'  as  to  be  prepared  for  "  any  emergency ; "  to  which 
question  Mr.  Cardwell  replied,  that  ^^  diu  regard  had  been  paid 
as  to  what  was  reqinredby  circumstances  in  the  redistribution 
of  Her  Majesty  s  troops  in  British  North  American  provinces^ 
This  is  sheer  stuff.  The  New  York  police  alone  could  make 
short  work  of  "  Her  Majesty's  forces"  in  Candidal  How  can 
reasonable  men  talk  such  trash  to  each  other  ? 

A  GOOD  deal  of  ignorance,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  is 
daily  displayed  in  this  country  in  connection  with  foreign  politics, 
and  the  Liberal  papers  especially  have  the  very  vaguest  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  European  Liberalism.  For  instance,  reformers 
here  are  just  now  going  into  ecstacies  about  the  coming  French 
elections,  and  hoping,  against  hope,  that  the  Opposition  will 
come  in  strongly  represented.  Two  average  specimens  of  that 
gallant  party  are  at  hand  as  an  illustration  of  its  political  re- 
spectability. M.  Renan,  philosopher  and  Atheist,  and  M.  Henri 
Rochefort,  Republican  and  Socialist,  have  pushed  themselves 
forward  as  candidates  for  seats  in  the  new  Assembly.  One 
gentleman  is  ready  to  shout,  ^^a  la  Lanterned  the  other  to  set 
up  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  We  have,  fortunately,  no  parallels 
to  these  worthies  in  this  country ;  but  had  we,  it  is  certainly  to 
our  credit  that  they  would  not  have  the  remotest  chance  of  be- 
ing returned  to  Parliament  M.  Renan  and  M.  Rochefort 
would,  with  us,  find  their  respective  levels  in  Holywell  street 
and  Codger's  HalL  As  they  are  not ''  with  us,"  we  very  logic- 
ally wish  the  one  to  destroy  religion,  and  the  other  overturn  an 
empire ! 

We  have  often  drawn  attention  to  the  brutal  ignorance  and 
stupidity  of  the  police,  particularly  in  their  treatment  of 
persons  who  have  fainted  or  been  seized  with  a  fit  in  the 
street.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  to  those  who  suffer  from 
any  tendency  to  epilepsy  or  fainting,  that  if  they  fall  down  in 
the  streets  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  taken  off  to  the  sUtion- 
house  as  drunk  and  incapable,  and  there  killed ;  for  it  amounts 
to  that  In  all  such  cases  instant  measures  of  relief  are 
necessary,  and  in  most  cases  the  best  thing  to  give  is  brandy. 
Those  persons  subject  to  painful  fainting,  hysterical,  or  epilep- 
tic attacks  (which  all  depend  more  or  less  on  deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  brain)  generally  carry  with  them  some  stimulant, 
or,  on  feeling  any  premonitory  symptoms,  at  once  get  it  either 
at  some  public  house  or  the  chemist's.  In  most  cases,  then, 
these  persons,  when  found,  smell  of  spirits,  which,  according 
to  the  policeman,  is  quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  diagnosis  of 
their  complaint  ^ Drunk"  is  the  instant  decision  of  these 
lights  of  science,  and  off  the  victim  is  dragged  to  the  station- 
house,  where,  in  a  damp  cell,  he  is  left  to  recover  if  he  can — 
most  probably  to  die.  The  case  of  Mr.  Joyce,  which  occurred 
last  week,  has  suggested  these  remarks.  We  have  often 
pointed  out  the  remedy.  Let  the  police  be  ordered  in  all 
such  cases  to  remove  the  sufferer  to  the  nearest  doctor's  or 
chemist's.  If  his  state  be  caused  by  drink  it  may  be  none  the 
less  dangerous ;  and  the  doctor,  not  the  police-serjeant,  is  the 
proper  person  to  apply  what  remedies  may  be  necessary. 
Above  aJl,  in  cases  where  the  police  wilfully  infidnge  this 
rule,  let  them  be  punished  at  once  and  by  a  public,  not  by  a 
secret,  tribunaL 
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THE  ARRAY  OF  RAs. 


EvCRY  one  who  has  seen  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  this 
year,  that  is  to  say,  every  one  who  is  not  a  fashionable  portrait- 
painter,  or  a  snob,  must  be  disgusted  at  the  square  yards  of  deadly 
uninteresting  portraits  which  disfi^re  the  walls,  and  prevent 
one  really  enjoving  the  few  good  pictures  there.  It  makes  one 
hot  and  wrathnil  to  see  a  place  meant  to  esdiibit  the  works  of 
art  by  our  greatest  living  painters,  devoted  to  such  hideous  areas 
of  conventional,  simpering  sign-painting  as  '*  Mr.  Bigp^ns.  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  fellow-churchwanfens  on  his  leavmg  Peck- 
ham  Rye,"  or  ^  Mrs.  Lavina  Thompson  and  the  Master 
Thompsons,"  or  "  John  Priggins,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ditchwater," 
or  ^  Mr.  James  Greasy,  painted  for  the  Worshipful  Society  of 
Tallow  Chandlers,"  all  these  are  very  interesting,  doubtless,  to 
the  immediate  friends  of  Biggins,  Thompson,  Priggins,  and 
Greasy,  but  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  nation  to  take  up  so  much 
of  the  space,  confessedly  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  pic- 
tures sent  in  for  exhibition  and  accepted,  with  these  tributes  to 
obscure  merit  or  wealthy  vanity.  The  president  displays  some 
^'portraits!"  simply  execrable;  and  Mr.  Knight  follows  his 
example.  In  some  cases  the  portrait  of  a  very  distinguished  man, 
or  of  a  yery  lovely  woman,  is,  as  a  mere  likeness,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  picture  g^allery ;  besides,  there  is  the  charm  of'^beauty  at- 
tached toone,  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  other ;  butit  israrely 
that  any  portrait  now-a-days  exhibited  is,  as  a  picture,  of  any  value. 
Surely,  photography  has  made  such  strides  that  these  vain 
nobodies  may  exhibit  their  various  countenances  to  the  public 
in  any  shop  window,  alongside  of  the  courtezans,  divines,  princes, 
and  statesmen  of  the  time.  Is  not  that  sufficient  honour  t  It 
is  bad  enough  to  have  to  endure  in  the  Royal  Academy  every 
year  the  painful  evidences  of  the  active  existence  of  certain 
KA's.,  and  A's.  (which  are  enough  to  make  one  call  steward 
from  hopeless  instinct) ;  we  really  might  be  spared  the  expres- 
sionless staring  of  these  ^  Portraits  "  which,  in  the  very  quietest 
time  of  the  day,  people  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy 
with  a  most  noxious  crowd. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN''  ANECDOTES. 
No.  I. 


A  FEW  days  since  His  Ro^ral  Highness  Prince  Christian,  of 
Schleswig  nolstein,  was  talking  to  some  of  his  faithful  attend- 
ants. The  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  august  German 
was  seated  was  open. 

^  Mighty  master,*'  said  one  of  the  faithful  attendants,  **  I 
would  udn  ask  a  question." 

^  Speak  freely,"  replied  the  gracious  Christian  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent  *'  It  u  always  my  delight  to  be  useful  to  those 
I  love.  I  love  the  British  people,  and  would  like  to  serve  them 
in  any  capacity— say  as  a  Field-Marshal." 

^  llianks.  Prince,"  murmured  the  first  speaker.  '*A  problem 
has  much  puzzled  us." 

"  Really,  and  that  problem  was—" 

'<  This — ^when  does  that  door  cease  to  be  door  ?" 

*'  When  it's  a  jar,"  replied  Prince  Christian,  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Upon  hearing  this  sage  reply  the  courtiers  were  much  struck, 
and  marvelled  greatly. 


MY  STARS/ 


A  BRILLIANT  future,  according  to  the  prophets,  at  last 
awaits  the  hitherto  unhappy  St.  James's ;  indeed,  so  tremen- 
dous is  the  energv  with  which,  agam  according  to  the  prophets, 
the  coming  October  season  is  to  be  inaugurated,  that  failure 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  The  house  is  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  company  is  to  be  a  literal  constellation.  None  but  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  are  to  be  engaged.  There  is  not  a 
single  name  of  eminence  in  the  theatncal  profession  which 
has  not  been  assigned,  bv  the  prophets,  a  place  on  the  New 
St  James's  list  Everytning,  in  short,  promises  so  wonder- 
fully from  an  artistic  and  InteUectual  point  of  view,  that  the 
qoMtion,** how  ivf/f  they  get  them  all  into  one  piece?"  does 
not  merely  suggest,  but  absolutely  elbows  itself  on  to  one. 
They  cannot  do  Shakespeare,  for  they  are  to  have  at  least  five 


of  every  one  of  the  great  characters  and  seven  Hamlets.  No, 
the  new  piece  must  be  original  as  the  company.  Who,  then, 
will  write  it  ?  The  Dramatic  Authors  Society  in  committee, 
or  will  the  leading  play-writers  take  six  lines  apiece  straight 
through  ?  Will  it  be  a  drama,  a  comedv,  tragedy,  fiaurce,  or  all 
four  ?  How  will  it  bear  the  strain  of  thirty  leading  parts  t 
Such  questions  are  very  natural,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure 
to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  them.  We  happen  to  have  the 
MSS  of  M/  play  in  our  hands ;  and  though  we  cannot  divulge, 
as  yet,  the  title,  names  of  the  characters,  or  plot,  the  little 
specimen  we  wiU  venture  just  to  show,  with  the  prooable  cast, 
may  doubtless  suffice  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive. 

Portion  of  a  Scene  from  the  New  Play  of . 

— Act  VII.  Th€  stage  represtnts  a  retired  spot  among 
the  Burnham  beeches,    A  picnic  is  taking  place. 

R.  C,  a  table-cloth  on  ground^  upon  which  is  a  salad^ 
pie^  and  champagne  bottle;  round  it  are  seated,  as 
conveniently  as  can  be  managed  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
audience  having  a  good  view  of  all  the  characters^ — 
Mrs,  Stirling,  Miss  Furtado,  Mr,  Alfred  Wigan,  Miss 
Herbert,  Mrs,  Herman  Vezin,  Mr,  Phelps,  Mr,  Buck- 
stone,  Miss  Marie  Wilton,  Mr,  Webster,  Miss  Ada 
Cavendish,  Mr,  Vining,  Miss  Lydia  Foote,  Mr,  Kendal, 
Miss  Bateman,  Mr,  Collette,  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson, 
and  Mr,  Creswick. 

A  hamper,  over  which  are  standing,  and  apparently 
discussing  the  contents,  though  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  well  in  sight  of  the  audience,  Messrs,  Hare, 
D.  Murray,  Sothem,  Clayton,  Chippendale,  Shore,  Gaston 
Murray,  Fisher,  Herman  Vezin,  Coghlan,  Montague, 
Shepherd,  Fechter,  Bandmann,  Neville,  Wyndnam, 
Rignold,  &*c,,  &*c. 

R,  seaUdhere  and  there  on  a  grassy  bank,  Mesdames 
Carlotta  Addison,  Brennan,  Louisa  Moore,  Carlotta 
Leclerq,  Lucy  Rushton,  M,  Oliver,  Swanborough, 
Farren,  Beatrice,  Neilson,  Louisa  Thorne,  Celeste, 
Maria  Simpson,  Mellon,  Larkin,  Madge  Robertson, 
b*c,,  6r*c.,  &*c. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan.— Are  we  all  here!  If  so,  I  will 
read  you  the  Club  Scene  from  Money, 

Mr.  Fechter.— I  know  nothing  of  the  rest,  but  Im  here  (a 
laugh)  and— 

Mr.  Alfred  Wigan.— And  so  am  /.  Ah  I  give  me  a  seat 
by  the  side  of  Still  Waters  that  Run  Deep,  but  let  me  not  be 
the  riave  of  mere 

Mr-  Clayton.— Z>r^ai»w  /  No !  And  yet,  in  your  way,  you 
are  not  so  bad — ^you  and  the  rest  of  the  company  support  me 
very  Cadrly.    I'm  rather  bcN-ed,  excuse  me,  then,  if  I  drop  ofi*- 

Mr.  Phelps.— And  I  will  be  your  dulcimer  1  111  read  you 
Mctcbeth  right  through— (^/jgW  it) 

Miss  Marie  Wilton.— This  is  as  bad  as  ^db^/,— without 
the  fun!  Is  there  nothing  to  make  us  laugh  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Romer! 

Mr.  Bancroft.— Playing  ^  Jack  Poyntz."  The  piece  will 
run,  and  I  can*t  stop  it ! 

Miss  Herbert.— Alas  !  only  Seraphines  have  stops !  Ah, 
I  wish  I  had  kept  Lady  Audle/s  Secret ! 

Mr.  Webster  (^moodily), — Better  anything  than  revenge ! 
Never  have  Life  for  Life  I  And  whatever  you  do  have,  if  pos- 
sible, get  it  in  Black  and  White  / 

Mr.  Sothern.— And  stick  at  Home,    (Laughs,) 

Mr.  Buckstone.— /f(ww^/  when  I  can't  do  what  I  like  in 
my  own  house  ? 

Mr.  Fisher.— That's  better  than  doing  what  you  don't  like 
in  somebody  else's !  I'm  in  a  dreadful  Breach  of  Promise 
case. 

Miss  Brennan.-  Dreadful !  When  you  get  all  the  damages  ! 

Mr.  Shore.— Don't  talk  of  damages  !  Who  hasn't  sufTered, 
and  by  Mere  Presumptive  Evidence  f 

Mr.  D.  Murray  {speaking  through  his  n^/^}.- Come,  the 
piece  isn't  so  bad. 

Mr.  Hare  (miVf^).— Call  this  a  picnic !  Three  is  company, 
more  is  none  1 

Mr.  Stuart.— Then  you  have  never  met  Adelphi  guests. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  thev  are  terrible  dogs  I 

Mr.  Rignold.— Laugh— /can  laugh  too ;  listen— ha  !  ha  1! 
ha ! ! !    But  tell  me,  where  is  the  funny  man  ? 
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A  rush  from  back,  EnUr  simultafuousfy  Messrs.  Comp- 
Awn,  TooU^  Belmori^  Brought  Honey ^  Dtwar^,  and  S. 
Clark,  Rogers,  Atkins,  Soutar,  Bslford,  James,  T. 
Th4>me,  and  Mr.  Romer. 

All.— Here  I    {Tkey  ^o  through  a  little  comic  business) 

{Enter  Mrs.  John  Wood.) 

Mrs.  John  Wood. — Silence!  I  never  meant  this.  The 
sooner  we  aid  the  b^er. 

All  the  Charactbrs  (rm>r^).— Then  /must  have  the  tag. 

Mr.  Sothrrn.— Never  I  while  I  have 

Mr.  Phrlps.— Brass !  Silence,  Sir,  the  tag  is  mitie  / 
{Takes  MSS.  out  of  his  pocket  and  rushes  to  front.  All  the 
characters  do  the  same) 

All. — If  kind  Mends  in  front—— 
Sharp  Drop. 

Voice  of  Mil.  Stuart  behind,  in  tomb-like  and  sarcastic  tones, — 
Ha !  ha ! !  ha  ! ! !  ha ! ! ! !  ha ! ! !  1 ! 


TO  WHAT  BASE  USES/ 


The  first  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  New  Lecture  Theatre  at  South  Kensington  took 
place  last  week,  when  Professor  Guthrie  delivered  a  lecture, 
accompanied  by  what  was  described  in  the  progranmie  as 
'^  audible  and  visible  demonstrations  of  the  varieties  of  the  musi- 
cal pitch."  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The  next  trial  of  the 
building  will  be  made  by  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Michael 
Corta,  and  after  that  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  will  be 
once  more  tested  by  a  singing  class  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan. 

We  think  that  if  the  new  building  is  to  be  really  put  on  its 
trial  with  reference  to  its  fitness  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
it  will  probably  be  used,  the  following  arrangements  should  at 
once  be  entered  into  : — 
TiST  i.^A  Performanc3  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Hamlet, 

under  the  management  of  Mr.  Phelps. 
Test  2. — ^A  Grand  Entertainment  by  the  united  companies  of 
Christy  Minstrels. 

Test  3.— A  Ballet  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Strange, 
of  the  Royal  Alhambra  Palace. 

Test  4. — A  Sensation  Drama,  introducing  real  trees,  real  water 
real  animals,  and  a  real  house  on  fire,  expressly 
written  by  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault. 
Test  5. — .\  Performance  by  a  Monstre  Equestrian  Company. 
Test  6. — A  grand  Bal  Masque  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  £. 
T.  Smith. 
The  Council  must  bear  in  mind  that  arta  and  sciences  seldom 
prove  attractive  in  the  long  run,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  that 
the  above-named  additional  tests  are  applied  to  the  new  build- 
ing the  better,  for  they  will  remove  all  doubts  regarding  its 
capabilities  for  the  purposes  for  which  (if  the  Lecture  Theatre 
is  to  be  turned  to  profitable  account)  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
adapted. 


''FACTS  ARE  DANGEROUS  THINGSr 


Our  highly  authoritative  contemporary,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gasette,  publishes  the  following  paragraph  : — 

" The  Royal  Naval  Reserve  is  becoming  what  it  should  be— a  great 
hci.  We  understand  that  1,800  men  at  least,  have  volunteer^  to 
proceed  on  the  Whitsuntide  cruise,  and  we  hear  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Admindtjr  have  been  surprised  at  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  idiich 
their  invitation  has  been  received  and  accepted.'* 

The  existence  of  a  Naval  Reserve  of  i,8ooeffective  men  is 
scarcely  one  of  those  ''  great  facts  "  worth  boasting  about,  and 
Mr.  Childers  will  not  thank  the  Army  and  Navy  Gasette  for 
letting  the  public  into  the  secret  of  the  weakness  of  the  force. 
Although  the  officials  at  the  Admiralty  have  evidently  regarded 
the  whole  afiair  as  the  deadest  of  failures,  as  shown  by  their 
expressions  of  delight  and  surprise  on  discovering  a  sign  of  Hfe 
in  a  hitherto  inanimate  body,  the  people  out  of  doors  have 
been  hoodwinked  into  bdieving  in  a  Naval  Reserve  as  a  reality. 
Our  contemporary  desenres  credit  for  the  sly  humour  with 
which  the  hoax  has  been  exposed. 


A  RUN  ON  THE  BANK. 


The  river  at  Cambridge  has  been  for  years  past  becoming 
less  and  less  fit  for  rowing  purposes,  and  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  Cambridge  crew  at  the  University  boat  race  are  supi)osed. 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  superior  training 
advantages  which  the  sister  University  possesses.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  that  a  ''  Cam  Improvement  Fund  "  has  been 
established,  and  that  a  managing  committee,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Justice  Selwyn,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  association.  Of  course,  hundreds  of  Cam- 
bridge men  have  willingly  subscribed  their  guineas,  and  there  is 
no  reason  but  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  the  Cam  should 
not  be  made  as  accessible  for  eights  as  is  the  Isis.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  have  conmienced  by  making  a  blunder,  for 
the/  have  advertised  these  f^uinea  subscriptions  in  the  Times. 
nearlv  four  colunms  of  that  journal  having  been  appropriated 
one  day  last  week  by  the  list  of  donors.  What  a  coltimn  of  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Times  costs  is  one  of  those  things  not  gene- 
rail]^  known,  but  tradition  gives  it  a  high  value,  and  in  all  pro- 
babilitv  some  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  have  already  been 
expended  in  this  single  announcement  If  the  committee  of 
the  Cam  Improvement  Fund  is  sincere  in  iu  desire  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  it  had  better  hus- 
band iu  resources  for  dredging;  purposes,  rather  than  waste 
them  upon  the  publication  of  vam-glorious  subscription  lists. 


A  REGIMENTAL  MESS. 


The  march  of  the  98th  Regiment  through  London,  on  its  re- 
turn from  Aldershot  a  few  weeks  back,  has  become  quite  a 
question  of  the  day,  for  the  Times  has  published  a  series  of 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the  men 
on  their  arrival  in  the  Strand.  One  class  of  correspondenU 
affirms  that  the  troops,  after  a  short  nuurch  of  twenty-two  miles, 
should  have  shown  no  signs  of  fatigue,  while  the  other  declares 
that,  under  the  existing  regulations  of  the  service,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  soldier  equipped  in  heavy  marching  order  can 
trudge  half  that  distance  without  becoming  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

With  a  view  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  any 
such  ''  disgraceful  scene  ^  as  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
we  hear  that  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  are  about 
to  issue  a  Circular  to  the  Army  with  reference  to  the  future 
movement  of  troops,  of  which  the  following  will  be  the 
leading  provisions  : — 

1.  No  troops  shall  march  from  one  station  to  another  when 

either  railways  or  omnibuses  are  procurable  to  convey 
them. 

2.  When  no  conveyances  are  available,  the  men  shall  be 

permitted  to  clothe  themselves  as  lightly  as  they  please, 
and  their  knapsacks  and  rifles  shall  k>e  sent  to  their  des- 
tination by  Parcels'  Delivery  Company. 

3.  While  on  the  march  any  soldier  becoming  fatigued  may 

take  a  cab  at  his  own  expense  ;  but  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  discipline  he  must  be  careful  to  draw 
down  the  blinds,  so  that  he  may  not  be  visible  to  the 
passers-by. 

4.  The  regiment  shall  halt  at  each  public-house  in  the  route, 

and  the  men,  being  brought  to  "  attention^"  shall  enter  the 

bar  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment,  in  smgle  file.    This 

will  prevent  all  confusion  and  subsequent  straggling. 

No  doubt  when  the  above  directions  are  put  into  shape  and 

issued  for  the  guidance  of  all  officers  commanding  regiments 

on  the  road,  we  shall  have  no  recurrence  of  such  exhibitions  as 

that  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  98th,  has  scandalised  military 

London. 


*'  the  wh alley  catholic  testimonial 
fund:' 

The  Editor  of  the  Tomahawk  has  great  pleasure  in  aa- 
nouncing  that  the  following  subscriptions,  in  furtheranee  of  the 
aboiw  object,  have  beei  received  :-*- 

^' Paddy  iTMn  Cork*         ...    ""  Un  centime." 

An  Admirer  (Welshpool)  ...    4d. 
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NAGS  AT  THE  MAGS. 


To  those  who  criticise  fairly  it  is  equally  a  pleasure  to  praise 
as  to  censure,  thus  Tomahawk,  although  he  applies  his  scalping 
knife  unmercifully,  and  without  reference  to  kith  or  kin,  when 
he  considers  it  deserved,  is  always  pleased  to  bestow  praise 
where  praise  be  due.  It  is  not  often  that  magazine  literature 
calls  for  any  special  notice.  There  are  so  many  naonthlics 
now-a-days,  and  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  such  a  similitude  in 
their  contents,  that  to  paraphrase  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
the  green  fields,  to  have  read  one  is  to  have  read  all ;  but  there 
are  several  exceptions.  For  instance,  the  new  Civil  Service 
magadne,  Undtr  the  Creum^  has  exhibited  in  its  letterpress  a 
fre^ctl  and  vigour  which  is  as  creditable  to  iu  writers  as  it 
must  prove  pleasing  to  its  readers.  Then  there  is  Saint  PaulSy 
which,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  has 
stnidc  out  a  path  of  its  own,  having  from  its  ikkut  contained 
many  powerful  and  caustic  articles  upon  pcditical  and  social 
topics.  The  GentUman^s  Magmiim  too,  in  its  new  form,  con- 
tains several  nOvtl  feataret*  and  this  month  commences  a  new 
novel  by  Victor  Hugo,  which  bids  fair  to  add  greatly  to  iu 
attractiveness*  Again,  there  is  BritoMniOy  the  most  original  of 
all  perhaps,  by  reason  of  its  coloured  illustrations,  and  the 
powerfully  sarcastic  tone  of  iu  articles.  Tomahawk  does 
not  often  comment  upon  the  meriu  or  demeriu  of  magazines, 
but  those  above  enumerated  have  pleasurably  whiled  away 
several  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  having  hit  upon  a  fund  of 
interest  and  amusement,  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  point  out  to 
his  friends  where  and  how  they  may  go  and  do  likewise. 


PHtLANTBROPtC  RUFFIANISM. 

If  the    "Permissive    Compulsory  Bill"    had    passed  the 
"  House,*'  we  undersUnd  the  following  measures  would  have 
been  embodied  into  Acts  of  Parliament : — 
By  Mr.  Disraeli  (On  behalf  ^f  the  Jews\ 

An  Act  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  pork. 
By  Mr.  Whaxley  {pn  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholia), 
An  Act  prohibiting  the   consumption  of  flesh  meat  on 
Fridays. 
By  Earl  Russell  {On  behalf  of  the  old  women  ofEnglana\ 

An  Act  prohibiting  Sunday  trains. 
By  Mr.  M.  Guest  ipn  behalf  of  the  members  of  White's, 
BoodUsy  the  Marlbor&y  the  Rawl^^  the  Thatched  House,  and 
the  Grid), 

An  Act  discountenancing  marriage  among  club  men. 
By  Colonel  N.  Stuart  {fin  behalf  of  the  Lord  Chamher- 
lain\ 

An  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  ballet 
By  Mr.  Walter  {On  behalf  of  the  Proprietors  of  the 
^  Times  \ 

An  Act  increasing  the  price  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the 
Standard,  and  the  Daily  News  from  one  penny  to  sixpence. 


A  CHANGE  FOR  THE  WORSE. 


It  is  not  often  that  Saturday  volunteer  pratherings  take  place 
under  a  cloudless  sky  and  on  dry  earth ;  mdeed,  it  seems  to  be 
the  mission  of  the  volunteers  to  get  drenched  to  the  skin  on  all 
conceivable  occasions.  It  is  therefore  the  greater  pity  that  the 
new  Inspector-General  of  Reserve  Forces  should  have  availed 
himself  of  the  finest  afternoon  of  the  present  season  to  render 
the  Tohmteer  gathering,  which  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  some 
ten  days  ago,  a  failure  and  almost  a  disgrace. 

It  was  understood  that  the  day  should  be  observed  as  the 
Second  Brigade  Field  Day  of  the  year ;  and  the  London'Scot- 
ttsh,  the  Queen'k  Westminster,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  19th 
Middlesex  Rifie  Corps  were  early  on  the  ground  in  the  expecta- 
tioB  of  being  reviewed.  It  so  happened  that  an  inspecuon  of 
the  South  Middlesex  regiment  was  fixed  for  the  same  date ; 
and  the  City  corps,  attracted  by  the  probability  of  a  considera^ 
ble  gathering,  mustered  some  three  thousand  men  and  marched 
into  Hyde  Park  at  about  six  o'clock,  at  the  time  the  evolutions 


of  the  corps,  composing  the  brigade  under  review,  were  about  to 
commence,  for  which  a  space  had  been  cleared  by  the  St. 
George's  Rifles,  who  were  specially  employed  to  keep  the 
ground.  When,  however.  General  Lindsay  perceived  the  City 
force  approaching  and  apparently  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  he  marched  the  four  corps  imder  his  command 
through  the  line  of  men  keeping  the  open  space  and  through 
the  crowd  into  a  remote  comer  of  the  paik.  What  was  the 
General's  object  in  this  sudden  movement— whether  it  was  that 
he  was  angry  with  the  City  volunteers  for  attempting  to  force 
themselves  into  the  review,  whether  he  fell  himself  incapable  of 
handling  the  large  body  of  troops  which  were  then  collecting, 
or  wheUier,  out  of  sheer  miscnief  or  incompetence,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  remains  a  mystery  ; 
but  the  result  of  the  proceeding  was  simile  enough.  The 
crowd,  which  had  been  good-humoured  and  easily  held  in  check 
while  something  was  going  on  within  the  enclosure,  k>St  its 
temper  when  deprived  of  a  sight  of  what  was  taking  place,  and 
attempted  to  break  through  the  line  of  the  St  George's  Rifles. 
The  volunteers  resisted,  and  a  riot  ensued,  which  might  have 
been  much  more  serious  in  its  consequences  than  it  actually 
was,  for  all  credit  that  is  due  to  General  Lindsay  for  its  sup- 
pression. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  with  patience  concerning  such  gross 
blundering.  What  really  might  have  been  an  imposing  and 
interesting  spectacle  was,  by  the  obtuse  caprice  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, turned  into  a  scene  of  confusion,  violence,  and  uproar. 
If  this  is  '^  Military  Reform,"  the  sooner  we  *  have  Colonel 
M'Murdo  or  Colonel  Erskine  back  at  the  War  Office  the 
better,  as  under  the  old  regime,  when  an  Inspector-General  of 
Volunteers  existed,  such  events  as  those  of  a  few  days  back 
would  have  been  impossible. 


THE  DREAM  AND  THE  REALITY. 


Those  who  enjoy  Shakspeare  for  his  poetry  itself,  and  not 
for  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  vulgar  would-be  actors 
to  rant  and  attitudinise,  should  go  and  hear  Mrs.  Stirling  read 
the  Midsummer  NightJ  Dream,  or  rather  selections  from  that 
most  charming  poem.  The  music  of  Mendelsohn  is  the  most 
perfect  realisation  of  that  fantastic  ideality,  of  which  no  reader, 
however  artistic,  could  hope  to  convey  any  conception.  Mrs. 
Stirling  brings  the  different  characters  before  her  audience  with 
adminible  skill ;  she  is  not  too  dramatic,  for  the  poem  is  not, 
in  a  demonstrative  sense,  dramatic ;  she  is  earnest,  versatile, 
and  distinct.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  her  is  that 
she  hurries  over  the  stage  directions,  the  entrances,  and  exits, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  play,  as 
arranged  for  her,  by  those  who  are  not  very  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  original  work.  Her  reading  of  Helena  wa&  the  best, 
we  thought,  among  the  serious  characters  ^  while  in  the  comic 
portion  we  must  confess  her  interpretation  of  Bottom^  the 
weaver,  was^  for  a  woman,  marvellously  good.  Mrs.  Stirling 
was  very  disadvantageously  placed  when  we  saw  her,  being 
hidden  from  one-half  of  the  audience  by  the  throne  of  the  Con- 
ductor. Not  very  good  taste  upon  the  paot  of  that  gentleman, 
we  must  say. 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  CATECHISM. 


Q.— I  hear  the  new  baildiagB  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  well 
worth  a  visit    What  have  you  got  to  say  of  the  pictures  ? 

A.— The  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is  not  bad.  Regarded, 
however,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  it  disgusts  one  exceed- 
ingly. 

Q.—  Explain  youxBelf  ? 

A.— I  will  The  Royal  Academy  as  an  institutton  it  in- 
tended, so  the  public  suppose,  to  develop  and  encourage  Na^ 
tional  Art  As  it  is  at  pceeent  constituted,  it  dots  no&ing  of 
the  kind.  Merit  has  not  its  due  fccogni^bn,  and  the  title  of 
R.A.  is  simply  a  passport  that  ^ves  admiseion  to  a  dosed 
borough. 

Q. — ^You  express  yourself  vaguely.  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Royal  Academicians  as  a  body  turn  the  Academy  into 
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a  huge  shop,  which  they  crowd  with  their  own  wares,  c^ood,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  better  articles  ? 

A, — I  do.  Unquestionably,  the  very  worst  picture  on  the 
wdls  of  the  Academy  this  year  is  painted  by  the  President,  Sir 
Francis  Grant 

Q. — ^You  are  quite  right.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  Sir  Francis 
Grant's /tt/^  / 

A. — I  can.  He  is  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  but  there 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  artists  in  his  own  peculiar  line  who 
already  leave  him  a  long — a  very  long— -way  behind. 

Q. — ^Very  well.  Can  you  now,  if  you  please,  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  Mr.  <Millais  ? 

A. — Indeed  I  cannot  His  great  powers  are  this  year  frit- 
tered away  on  a  young  lady,  her  stocking,  a  green  pet,  several 
yards  of  vulgar  brocade,  and  a  commonplace  lady  looking  at 
some  cards  and  a  pipe. 

Q. — Then  there  is  nothing  poetical,  nothing  worthy  of  a 
great  genius  in  his  work  for  1869 1 
A, — Nothing  whatever  ! 

Q. — ^You  are  quite  right.  Can  you  now  mention  two 
pictures,  not  by  a  Royal  Academician,  that  are  noteworthy  ? 

A. — I  can.  Nos.  99  and  714,  both  by  Mr.  Sandys,  are  per- 
fect in  their  way.  There  is  not  an  artist  represented  in  this 
yearns  exhibition,  who  could  have  produced  a  more  thoroughly 
first-class  work  than  that  gentleman's  il/^^i^^z.  The  flesh  tints, 
the  shdls,  and  the  prevailing  tones  throughout  are  all  in  the 
highest  style  of  art  There  is  more  work  in  this  small 
canvass  than  in  twenty  such  daubs  as  are  furnished  by  the 
President. 

Q.-— You  speak  severely  of  Sir  James  Grant  and  encou- 
ragingly of  Mr.  Sandys.    Pray  do  you  know  either  one  gentle- 
man or  the  other  f 
A. — No,  I  do  not 
Q. — Then  why  do  you  do  so  ? 
A. — Because  I  am  not  a  hack  art  critic. 
Q. — Have  you  heard  anything  particular  concerning  Mr. 
Sandy's  Medea  f 

A. — ^Yes,  I  have.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  absolutely  refused 
last  year. 

Q. — If  that  report  be  true,  can  you  give  any  explanation 
of  it! 

A — ^Yes.  Either  a  greed  of  space  for  themselves,  or  a 
jealousy  of  merits  superior  to  their  ovm,  or  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  what  is  really  art^  must  have  brought  about  such 
a  result 

iXo  be  continued^ 


also  any  other  of  their  members  who  distinguish  themselves  in 
a  similar  way,  and  might  have  power  to  exclude  such  from  the 
privileges  of  the  order  that  they  have  disgraced.  Unless  some 
such  power  of  self-purification  is  granted  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  venerable  institution  may  find  itself  threatened  with 
disesublishment  before  long. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
No  Respkctir  of  Persons. 


DISABILITIES. 


'WARE  SKUNKS. 


Certain  persons,  calling  themselves  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Co.,  are  circulating  among  householders,  and  heads  of  families, 
one  of  those  pestilent  publications  which,  under  the  guise  of 
medical  works,  have  brought  misery  and  ruin  to  so  many  foolish 
and  wretched  creatures.  When  will  men  learn  to  see  through 
the  shallow  tricks  of  these  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who 
represent  the  family  physician  as  an  imbecile  and  a  poisoner, 
in  order  that  thejr  may  draw  the  miserable  victims  of  shattered 
nerves  and  digestions  into  their— parlours  ?  The  excessive  use 
of  tea  and  other  hot  drinks,  and  still  more  of  tobacco,  produces 
all  the  symptoms  described  by  these  (?)  surgeons(!)  They  know 
this ;  and  they  know  how  terribly  dyspepsia,  the  result  of 
adulterated  food  and  drink,  and  of  the  sedentary  habits  to 
whidi  most  young  men  in  London  are  condemned,  weakens 
the  mind;  until  in  some  moment  of  hypochondriasis,  they 
swallow  the  bait  thrown  out  by  these  (f)  benefactors  (t)  of  the 
human  race.  If  any  common  sense  is  left  to  a  man,  surely  he 
might  see  through  the  nauseous  affectations  of  benevolence  and 
the  impudent  assumptions  of  special  knowledge  which  these 
(?)  surgeons  (!)  assume,  since  they  all  end  in  the  same  moral, 
viz..  Buy  a  five  pound  case  of  our  Elixir  of  Life. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  TOMAHAWK. 

Sir,— The  O'Sullivan  Disabilities  Bill  seems  likely  to  be 
heard  of  no  more  (until  it  comes  to  be  paid),  but  it  has  sug- 
gested certain  considerations  to  me  amongst  others. 

Have  we  no  other  instances  of  persons  in  high  places  whose 
privilege  protects  them  from  d^radation — ^at  least,  from  all  but 
moral  degradation.  A  recent  case  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  has 
reminded  the  public  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  noble  personage 
who  is  Joint  Hereditary  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  a  de- 
puty-lieutenant, and  a  member  of  the  highest  legislative  body  in 
the  land.  If  Daniel  O'Sullivan,  who  at  the  worst  seems  to  biave 
been  a  vulgar,  frothy  demagogue,  with  as  little  real  power  as 
sense,  is  unfit  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  maristrates,  surely  the 
economical  benefactor  of  the  Countess  d'/Qteyrac  is  hardly  fit 
to  legislate  for  Great  Britain,  or  to  represent  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  his  county,  much  less  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Court 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  nere  the  admirable 
courage  with  which  in  public  this  great  nobleman  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  own  character.  He  has  always  displayed  a 
laudable  anxiety  that  the  whole  world  should  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  delicacies  of  his  moral  nature. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  of  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby — 
certainly  no  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  know  him 
can  doubt  that  it  would  be  as  well  that  his  name  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  House  of  Peers  for  the  sake  of  that  august 
body  of  men  themselves.  Of  his  fitness  for  his  other  offices 
there  can  be  no  doubt  I  would  suggest  that  the  Peers  might 
try  the  Joint  Hereditary  Great  Chamberlain  themselves,  and 


ENIGMA. 

IVe  always  heard  this  maid  described 
As  gentle,  soft,  and  balmy  \ 

A  siren  who,  though  cross  ye  be. 
Would  quickly  soothe  and  calm  ye. 

I  find  her  boisterous,  freezing,  rough  ; 

For  Love  she's  no  essential  ; 
Her  mood  is  like  all  women's  moods,— 

Not  certain  but  potential. 


I  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  01 
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Answers— None  correct  Ruby's  Ghost  nowhere  thb  time. 
(How  do  you  spell  garotter— you  creature  from  the  shades).  The 
Orieinal  Pretty  Little  Waiting  Maid  of  Lower  Norwood,  J.  H., 
Slodger  and  Tiney,  Midas,  Rataplan,  Manchester  Sam,  K.  G., 
W.  Whitfield  (Birmingham),  D.  Cullis  (Southampton),  R. 
Lovegrove  (Famborough),  James  Amphlett  (Torauay;,  Tommy 
and  Toey,  Two  Oxonions,  Oliver  Twist,  C.  Braaley  (Chelten- 
ham), L.  Lewington  (Scarborough),  H.  Liddiard,  C  Hanmiond, 
D.  Edwards  (Aberystwith),  N.  Hamblin,Two  BUick  Diamonds, 
Walter  Harrison  (Birmingham),  Captain  Crosstree,*A  Lover  of 
Justice,  J.  Millington,  A  Proud  Salopian,  N.  Hayward  (Rhyl), 
Emma,  G.  Gough  (Croydon),  Little  Florence,  Sam  Shck,  C. 
Rowles  (Banbury),  and  £.  Lewis. 
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A   VOICE  FROM  THE  RING. 


It  s:ems  the  fashion,  Mr.  Tomahawk,  to  abuse  the  profes- 
sional betting  men  as  being  the  main  cause  of  the  corruption 
of  ''the  Turf  as  an  institution,  and  of  the  great  abuses  that 
have  gradually  grown  up  around  Hcnrse-Racing.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  but  what  many  of  us  Ring-men  are  sharp  fellows,  and 
take  an  advantage  when  we  can.  I  don't  mean  to  say  but  what 
there  aren't  some  black  sheep,  or  may  be  black-legs,  among  us ; 
but  i^tax  I  means  to  say,  and  to  stick  to,  is  as  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  what  are  on  the  turf  is  no  better,  if  they  aren't  worse, 
than  we  are  ;  and  as  people  might  abuse  us  less,  for  many  of  us 
try  to  get  our  living  honestly  ;  though  we  do  get  it  by  calculap 
tion  and  speculation,  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change may  call  gambling  if  they  please. 

If  you'll  excuse  me,  111  take  myself  as  an  example,  because  I 
know  more  about  myself  than  I  do  of  any  one  else.  I  began 
life  with  about  a  hundred  pounds.  I  never  went  beyond  my 
ci^ital ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  lost  I  could  always  pay  ;  and  I'm 
worth  now  about  fifty  thousand  pounds.  I  diould  be  worth  a 
good  bit  more  if  some  of  my  friends,  and  some  noblemen  too, 
had  paid  me  what  they  owe  me.  I  have  worked  hard,  very 
hard,  for  that  money.  It  mayn't  be  a  very  noble  profession, 
but  I  have  alirays  tried  to  act  on  the  square,  and  I  don't  think 
as  anybody  can  say  as  I  have  ever  acted  otherwise.  I  might 
have  gone  into  some  other  profession,  but  I  knew  more  about 
horses  than  I  did  about  anything  else,  so  I  took  to  betting.  Of 
course  I  have  won  money  of  people  as  could  not  afford  to  lose 
it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  their  look  out,  and  not 
mine.  I  have  always  given  time  to  them  as  were  willing  to  pay 
but  could  not  I  have  had  many  a  gentleman  come  and  ask 
me  for  time,  and  I  gave  it  them  ;  but  when  /was  hard  hit  in 
the  Marquis  year  nobody  gave  me  any  time.  I  had  to  raise  the 
money,  and,  being  known  as  an  honest  man,  I  got  some  one  to 
lend  it ;  and  very  good  interest  he  got  for  his  benevolent  action. 
I  only  know  one  nobleman,  and  he's  dead,  as  I  then  owed 
money  to,  what  came  and  said  to  me, ''  Jobson,"  says  he,  '*  you 
owe  me  fourteen  hundred,  but  dont  you  mind  paying  me  till 
I  ask  you  for  it"  And  when  everyone  was  a  reviling  of 
that  nobleman,  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  I  did  not 
forget  his  kindness  to  me,  I  am  thankful  to  say.  I 
think  if  accounts  were  nuide  up  between  the  Ring 
and  the  gentlemen,  it  would  be  found  that  we  have  not  had 
always  the  best  of  it  There  is  some  excuse  (or  a  man  as  be- 
gins with  no  education  and  no  capital,  and  has  to  work  very 
hard  for  his  money,  trying  on  a  bit  of  a  plant ;  but  when  gentle* 
men  and  noblemen  as  have  been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  been 


to  college,  and  had  every  advantage  as  birth  and  fortune  can 
give  them ;  when  they  gets  bolstering  up  horses  in  the  market  as 
they  knows  is  dead  ones,  in  order  as  they  may  be  able  to  lay 
against  them  on  the  quiet ;  or  when  they  has  private  trials,  and 
keeps  it  dark  as  the  favourite  is  no  use,  till  they've  got  their 
money  on  the  right  one  ;  why,  I  think  as  it  does  come  rather 
hard  on  us  as  has  got  no  estates  to  sell,  and  no  wives'  fortunes 
to  borrow,  and  no  entails  or  reversions  to  dispose  of.  When  a 
gentleman  comes  among  us  I  don't  expect  him  to  copy  what's 
bad  in  the  Ring,  but  to  try  and  set  them  an  example  of  straight- 
forward and  honest  conduct,  as  may  make  them  ashamed  of 
anything  like  cheating.  I  know  a  duke  or  two  that  would  not 
cheat  at  cards  or  pick  a  pocket,  because  he  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  found  out ;  but  he  would  not  make  any  bones 
of  keeping  a  horse  in  the  market  as  favourite,  though  he  knew 
he  was  as  lame  as  a  duck  with  one  leg. 

I  am  very  much  amused,  when  I  have  time  to  be  amused  at 
all,  by  seeing  how  these  gentlemen,  when  they  don't  want  to 
make  use  of  us,  turns  up  their  nose  at  us  Ring-men,  and  calls 
us  low  fellows.  I  often  meets  a  swell  in  the  park  who  chucks  a 
nod  at  me,  just  as  he'd  chuck  a  penny  at  a  beggar ;  but  when 
we  meet  in  the  Ring  or  at  the  Comer,  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  horse  to  be  on,  when  he  has  not  got  any  private  informa- 
tion of  his  own,  then  its  ^  Halloa  1  Jobson,  how  are  you?'  and 
he  shakes  my  hand  as  if  I  was  his  own  brother.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  his  brother,  though,  if  I  wanted  to  borrow  five 
pounds  of  my  father's  eldest  son.  When  I  do  want  a  hundred 
or  so,  1  never  go  to  the  gentlemen  ;  I  go  to  the  Ring.  They 
will  help  a  fellow  in  distress ;  but  when  a  nobleman  gets  it  hot, 
he  never  tries  his  own  kinsfolk  or  friends ;  he  goes  to  the  Jews, 
and  perhaps  he's  right. 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  Betting  Ring  is  a  very  good 
institution.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  no  betting 
or  gambling.  There  are  some  other  institutions  which  we  could 
do  without  equally  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  human  nature  is  a 
little  too  strong  for  us.  All  as  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  keep  the 
Ring  free  from  cheats  and  bloodsuckers,  and  I  believe  the  Ring- 
men  do  as  much  towards  that  as  the  gentlemen  do.  I  don't 
belong  to  the  Portland  or  the  Arlington  Qub,  but  I  know  some 
gentlemen  as  do,  and  all  I  say  is,  I  would  rather  sit  down  to 
/^ir/^  with  the  sharpest  tndner,  or  betting  man,  as  ever  breathed 
than  with  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Bless  you,  the/d  clean  you 
out  betore  you  knew  where  you  were.  Of  course  it's  all  fair ; 
but  if  skUl  is  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  card-room,  why 
should  it  not  in  the  Ring  ? 

I  never  like  to  see  a  young  man  of  great  position  and  wealth, 
with  grand  estates,  and  a  lot  of  tenanU  on  them  to  look  after. 
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a  pretty  wife,  and  children  in  the  distance,  come  on  the  Turf. 
I  know  he  generally  goes  to  grief  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.     But 
what  can  we  expect?    He  goes  to  work  in  the  wrong  way 
entirely  ,*  he  knows  nothing  about  horses ;  he  knows  nothing 
about  calculations  ;  he  encourages  a  lot  of  parasites  and  touts 
about  him,  and,  by  his  extravagance  and  carelessness,  tempts 
persons,  as  are  poor,  to  rob  him.    He  goes  on  ahead  without 
ever  looking  once  where  he's  going  ;  he  backs  some  animal  for 
about  fifty  thou.,  just  because  he  fancies  him ;  and,  when  he 
loses,  borrows  the  money  at  fifty  per  cent,  till  at  last,  one  adet 
another  of  his  estates  go,  the  fine  trees  in  the  park  are  cut  down, 
his  wife's  and  children's  fortunes  are  gone,  he  has  nothing  left 
but  his  name,  and  he  debases  that,  until  it  won't  pass  current. 
I'm  sorry  for  him,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  If  he  says  to  me  '*  Jobson, 
111  lay  twenty  thousand  to  one  against  Blueboy,"  am  I  to  say 
"  My  lord,  I  can't  take  the  bet  ? "    If  he  wants  to  employ  his 
money,  on  the  Turf  why  does  not  he  sell  his  land  at  first  fairly 
to  an  honest  customer,  and  then  when  he's  got  his  capital  in- 
vested, trade  on  that,  and  not  go  beyond  it,  at  least  not  to  any 
great  extent  ?    All  my  ambition  is  to  be  able  to  make  enough 
to  educate  my  children  well,  buy  a  small  estate,  settle  down, 
and  make  as  good  an  imitation  of  a  country  gentleman  as  a 
fellow  like  me  can.    But  all  my  Lord's  ambition  saems  to  be  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  advantages  as  Nature  or  Fortune  has  given 
him,  and  to  do  that  ih  as  unsatisfactory  a  manner  as  possible. 
If  men  will  ruin  themselves  why  theyll  do  it  on  other  things  if 
they  can't  do  it  on  horses.    It's  no  manner  of  use  telling  a 
skittish  mare,  what's  got  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  to  stand  still  and 
let  you  get  off—she  bolts,  till  one  or  other  of  you  \t  smashed  to 
smithereens.    It  ain't  much  of  a  simile,  but  I  cant  think  of  a 
better. 

I  daresay,  Mr.  Tomahawk,  as  you  may  think  this  kind  of 
article  of  mine  very  inmioral ;  but  I  doh't  wish  any  more  than 
you  do,  to  encourage  the  evils  of  the  Turf.  Let  gentlemen, 
instead  of  abusing  us,  try  and  set  their  faces  against  this  mad 
extravagance,  this  galloping  straight  away  to  ruin,  almost  before 
the  starter  has  dropped  his  fiag.  I  don't  think  as  the  Turf  is 
by  any  means  the  worst  form  of  gambling ;  if  people  win  try 
and  keep  that  reckless  speculation,  and  cunning  dishonesty  off 
the  Turf,  as  they  have  kept  it  off  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  don't 
make  one  thing  white  because  another's  black,  but  if  you  cant 
do  away  with  a  thing,  it's  best  to  keep  it  as  cleab  as  you  can  ; 
you  can  always  reform,  if  you  cant  always  abolish. 


PADDY  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 


The  Australian  correspondent  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  in 
an  enthusiastic  communication  regardin^^  the  doings  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  at  Sydney,  gives  the  foUowmg  item  of  intelligence  : 

"  It  soon  transpired  that,  although  unable  to  attend  the  picnic  in 
honour  of  Erin's  patron  saint,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, had,  throughout  the  day,  exhibited  his  respect  for  *01d  Ireland' 
by  wearing  a  buncn  of  shamrocks  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  instead  of 
the  bouquet  he  usually  wears.  This  expressive  tribute  of  regard  and 
thoughtnil  consideration  was,  of  course,  deeply  gratifying  to  every 
Irishman  who  saw  it,  it  being  one  of  those  graceful  acts  which  are 
never  to  be  forgotten." 

As  for  our  part,  we  always  considered  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
a  particularly  weU-dressed  member  of  society,  we  ans  sorry  to 
find  that  he  has  fallen  into  evil  tastes,  and  has  discarded  the 
single  fiower  which  it  was  Mr.  Hardinjg's  wont  to  supply  him 
with  for  a  whole  bouquet,  which  in  its  turn  appears  to  have 
been  superseded  by  a  bundle  of  shamrock  leaves.  Or,  as  a  saving 
clause,  let  us  hope  that  the  Australian  correspondent  is  an 
Irishnian,  who,  on  St.  Patridc's  Day  was  lead  away  by  loyalty 
and  whiskey  and  water,  to  exaggerate  His  Royal  Highnesses 
floral  embellishments. 


A  LESSON  FOR  ACTORS. 


Those  who  love  good  acting,  and  could  afford  to  go  and  see 
Mont  joy e  played  bv  Lafont,  and  did  not  go,  were  decidedly 
foolish  persons.  The  whole  performance  was  a  lesson  in  the 
art  of  acting,  which  our  English  actors  and  actresses  ou^ht  to 
have  been  taken  to  see,  havmg  previously  had  a  translation  of 
the  piece  put  in  their  hands.  Not  that  the  French  actors  or  ac- 
tresses are  faultless  ;  all  of  them,  except  Lafont,  play  too  much 
at  the  audience,  and  forget  that  when  addressing  a  person  you 
do  not  turn  your  ear  towards  them,  but  your  mouth.  There  is 
also  a  mode  of  speaking  in  a  sort  of  chatmt,  which  seems  in- 
herent in  Frenchmen  ;  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and  renders  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  audience  to  follow  the  words  of  the  speaker.  In 
some  passages  the  actor  seemed  to  sing  rather  than  speak ;  we 
fancy  that  this  is  one  of  the  fragments  of  tradition  still  left  to 
the  French  stage ;  if  so,  it  had  better  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  Of  Lafonfs  acting  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly ;  old  he  may  be,  but  like  an  old  wme,  with  a  good  body, 
he  has  mellowed  with  age.  MontjoyemAy  be  an  abstract  crea- 
tion, but  he  is  true  to  nature ;  he  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
cynical,  cold-blooded  atheism,  that  refined  selfishness,  which 
never  misses  doing  a  good-natured  thing,  when  it  costs  nothing, 
but  which  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  noble  action,  that  placid 
contempt  for  all  simplicity  and  natural  affection,  which  many 
men  profess  without  practising,  but  which  many  more  men  prac- 
tice without  professing.  The  moral  of  Monijoye  is  most  ex- 
cellent, for  it  teaches  the  former  that  their  attempt  to  destroy 
the  better  feelings  of  the  heart  is  as  useless  as  it  is  contemp- 
tible ;  it  teaches  the  latter  that  utter  selfishness  always  proves, 
ultimately,  the  most  cruel  policy  towards  the  object  which  they 
love— self.  M.  Lafont  represents  the  character  with  most  ex- 
quisite finish ;  when  he  is  cool  and  cynical,  he  is  naturally  so  ; 
when  he  is  excited  and  his  affections  are  touched,  he  is  eauall^ 
natural.  He  Mts  neither  hb  "  aplomb  "  or  his  passion.  In  his 
hands,  Monijoye  is  not,  as  he  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
ferior artist,  two  distinct  persons,  a  man  affecting  sdf-posses- 
sion,  and  a  man  pumping  up  his  passion ;  he  is  throughout  the 
same  individual — ^a  consistent  inconsistency— his  nature  chang- 
ing with  the  circumstances  that  act  ui>on  it,  but  retaining  its 
real  self  throughout.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  Churchill 
said  of  Barry — 

"  He  cons  his  passions  as  he  cons  his  part.*' 

Without  offendin|[  one's  moral  perception  by  enlisting  sym- 
pathy with  the  vicious  man  as  vicious,  he  succeeds  in  exciting 
one's  admiration,  one's  enthusiasm^  for  the  moral  feeling,  for 
the  natural  affection  that  asserts  itself  in  the  man  in  spite  ol 
the  vicious  doctrine  that  he  preaches,  in  spite  of  the  vices  that 
he  has  committed.  The  whole  performance  is  so  artistic,  so 
full  of  delicate  touches,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
it  at  length :  we  wish  English  actors  wouli  study  from  such 
models,  and  they  would  learn  that  there  is  no  alphabet  of 
passion,  that  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart  cannot  be 
gone  through  like  the  sword  exercise^  in  seven  i>ositions.  M. 
Lafont  possesses  that  [combination  of  high  comic  and  tragic 
power,  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  that  rarest  of 
human  beings^a  great  actor. 

The  ladies  deserve  much  praise,  too  ;  they  must  forgive  us 
for  giving  M.  Lafont  the  preference.  Mademoiselle  L^onide 
Leblanc  is  the  most  charming  actress  that  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing ;  she  well  deserved  the  heitfty  api^ose^ 
from  a  not  ytrj  enthusiastic  audience,  which  recalled  her  after 
one  scene  and  in  the  middle  of  an  act ;  though  the  practice  is 
not  a  conunendable  one.  She  is  a  little  inclined  to  an  exces- 
sive use  of  her  eyes ;  but  one  easily  pardons  that  She  has 
repose,  as  well  as  passion,  at  her  conmiand,  and  her  pathos  is 
free  from  exaggeration,  while  it  is  extremely  effective.  When 
we  remember,  with  excruciating  pangs  of  memcHy,  some  of 
the  leading  young  ladies  at  our  London  theatres,  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  Mademoiselle  Leblanc  was  not  a  visitcM*,  but 
a  resident 

We  are  happy  to  say  that,  on  the  third  night  of  its  represen- 
tation, Montjoye  was  played  to  a  distinguished  audience, 
including  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  let  no  one  think  that 
there  is  any  danger-  of  an  intellectual  comedy,  admirably  acted, 
competing  with  such  unrivalled  gems  of  art  as  **  Ztf  GfwuU 
DuihessP*  and  Mdlle.  Schneider.  No  English  audience  would 
endure  a  piece  like  Monijoye^  in  which  character  is  developed, 
and  the  incidents,  instead  of  starting  up  here,  and  everywhere 
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like  erratic  rockets,  are  led  up  to  gradually  and  artistically 
Noy  the  English  people  will  not  have  their  taste  corrupted  by 
M.  Lafont  Look  down  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times 
and  "  the  Girls  of  the  Period  Breakdown.*  "  I'm  their  Ma,' 
*' That's  all  I  know  about  it,"  '*  Billy  Taylor,  a  snuurt  young 
fellow,"  &C.,  vindicate  the  refinement  A  our  national  taste. 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  English  drama  as  long  as  there  are  no 
dnunatic  authors  capable  ot  creating  characters  with  any  force 
or  depth  of  feeling,  nor  actors  capable  of  performing  them, 
and  no  audience  capable  of  appreciating  theoL 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  CATECHISM. 

Q.^Last  week  yon  told  me  that  the  very  worst  pictures  con- 
tributed to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  from  the 
brush  of  the  President,  Sir  Francis  Grant  Can  you  name  any 
other  prominent  artist  whose  reputation  is  absurdly  inconsistent 
with  ms  merits  ? 

A.— I  can.  Mr.  John  Prescott  Knight.  R.A.,  almost  rivals 
Sir  Francis  in  that  peculiar  school  of  *'  daub''  that  they  both 
have  made  Uieir  own. 

Q.— Should,  then,  Mr.  Knight  distress  you  with  his  can- 
vass! 

A.-~He  should  terribly.  He  has  shamelassly  monopolised 
no  less  than  eight  good  places  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 

Q.— You  are  right  Will  you,  however,  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
plain what  you  mean  when  yoa  make  use  of  the  expression, 
^  shamelessly  monopolised? " 

A.— I  wilL  Mr.  Knight  is  a  fashionable  portrait  painter,  a 
road  in  art  along  which  the  highest  genius  never  condescends 
to  travel.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these  days  of  photography,  a  road 
which  is  daily  becoming,  from  an  ait  point  of  view,  less  re- 
spectable. 

Q. — ^You  are  right  Can  you,  then,  give  me  any  account  of 
Mr.  Knight's  work,  and  explain  iu  nature—I  mean,  show  how 
it  is  likely  to  interest  or  amuse  the  public,  who  pay  a  shilling 
for  witnessing  it  ? 

A.— The  public  are  amused  by  a  reference  to  the  catalogue. 
There  is  much  fun  hidden  in  a  collection  of  Mr.  Knight's  sub- 
jects.   It  is  really  an  amusing  list. 

Q. — Can  you,  if  you  please,  furnish  me  with  it 

A.— 1  can.    it  is  as  follows  :— 

85.  H.  B.  BOLCKOW,  Esq.,  M.P. 
172.  John  Gregory,  Esq.  Painted  b^  order  of  the  Court 

of  Assistants  of  the  Draper's  Company ^  to  be  placed 

in  their  HalL 
258.  James  Edin,  Esq. 
323.  Miss  Grace. 
353.  Miss  Clara. 
437.  MoNs.  Edmund  Frsre. 
443.  Arthur  Grote,  Esq.     Painted  for  the  Bengal 

Asiatic  Society, 
738.  Mr.  Alderman  Agnew. 

Q.— You  correctly  call  this  amusing  ;  but  it  is  not  interesting. 
WiU  you  tell  me  why  ? 

A. — Because,  estimable  as  these  people  may  be,  the  general 
public  does  not  care  to  see  them  daubed  on  canvass  by  Mr. 
knight,  R.  A,  and  forcing  better  work  "  out  of  the  line." 

Q. — Without  wishing  to  be  personal,  one  might  say  that  the 
academy  p<Mtraits  were  more  or  less  advertisements  of  an 
uUra  snobbish  character.  How  many  ways  are  there  of 
answering  the  same  ends  of  advertisement,  but  by  different 
means? 

A.— Two. 

Q.— Which  are  they  ? 

A. — The  construction  of  a  '^mutual  admiration  gallery," 
where  all  people  thirsting  for  vulgar  display  might  find  a  place, 
or  a  long  colunm  of  advertisement  in  the  Times^  giving  the 
names,  means,  and  pedigrees  (this  last  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
advertised)  of  those  who  delight  in  the  obtrusiveness  of  a  Royal 
Academy  portrait. 

Q.— You  answer  correctly.  Tell  me  have  you  exhausted  the 
subject  of  these  advertising  canvasses  ? 

A. — Not  quite.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  an  exhibi- 
tion, one  third  of  which  is  composed  of  such  ^  works  of  art" 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  this,  because  through  the  greed 
of  the  painters  and  the  reckless  snobbishness  of  the  sitters  to 


be  in  time  for  a  place.  All  or  most  of  the  details,  such  as  the 
distances,  draperies,  and  other  accessories,  especially  the  hands, 
which  in  real  works  of  art  should  be  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously finished,  are  thrown  in  as  if  some  fifth-rate  scenic 
artist  had  knocked  them  off  by  the  dozen.  I  know  of  many 
people  who  will  not  wade  through  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  simply  because  they  will  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
distrusting  ordeal  of  facing  hundreds  of  simpering  misses, 
gaping  alderman,  plain  chudren,  provincial  nobodies,  with  and 
without  horses,  hitherto  unknown  noblemen,  grandmothers, 
and  over-dressed  women.  When  the  Academy  shuts  its  doors 
on  nine-tenths  of  this  snob-canvass,  it  may  then  worthily 
undertake  the  culture  of  British  art.  At  present  it  only  too 
well  fosters  British  fiunkeyism. 

Q. — You  express  yourself  vigorously.  Would  you,  do  you 
think,  if  you  had  an  offer  of  being  painted  by  the  President 
to-morrow,  yourself,  accept  it,  and  be  sent  into  the  Academy, 

A.— Yes,  I  would. 

(To  be  Continued) 


WOESE  AND  WORSE. 


Alderman  Sir  Robert  Garden,  a  madstrate  now  in  the  habit 
of  dispensing  justice  at  the  Mansion  House,  stands  alone,  and 
unenviably  conspicuous,  even  on  the  dvic  bench. 

Having  made  this  statement,  let  us  proceed  to  disdoee  the 
cause  of  our  irritability.  One  day  last  week,  then,  Samuel 
Russell,  a  tripe-dresser,  was  charged  with  assaulting  a  police 
constable  in  tne  execution  of  his  duty.  From  the  evidence  of 
Uie  constable,  it  appeared  he  was  on  duty  in  Barbican,  when  a 
man  came  to  him  and  complained  that  he  had  been  robbed  of 
some  money  by  a  wonun.  The  two  went  together  in  search  of 
the  thief,  when  they  came  upon  the  prisoner's  wife,  who  was 
standing  waiting  for  her  husband  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
They  went  up  to  her  and  seized  her,  when  the  man  who  had 
been  robbed  said' she  was  not  the  woman  who  had  robbed  him, 
although  ^she  was  dressed  like  her."  On  this  the  prisoner 
came  up,  and  having  adced  the  constaUe,  who  was,  by  Uie  way, 
dressed  in  plain  clothes,  what  he  meant  by  pulling  his  wife 
about,  and  having  received  no  satisfactory  explanation,  very 
properly  gave  the  policeman  in  plain  clothes  a  sound  thrashing. 
He  was  consequently  taken  into  custody,  but  his  wife  being 
called  as  a  witness,  stated  that  the  policeman's  conduct  was 
violent  in  the  extreme,  and  that  her  arm  was  black  and  blue 
through  his  ill-usage.  But  here  comes  the  point  of  the  story. 
The  woman  was  proceeding  to  uncover  her  arm  in  proof  of  her 
assertion  when  Sir  Robert  Garden  stopped  her,  and,  according 
to  the  police  report,  said  **  he  did  not  believe  it ;  besides,  he 
could  not  te^  wnether  her  husband  had  caused  the  bruises." 
In  the  end.  the  prisoner  having  received  an  excellent  character 
as  a  steady,  hard-working,  and  sober  man,  and  a  model  hus- 
band, was  sentenced  to  go  to  prison  for  a  week  ;  but  the  disap- 
probation of  the  people  in  the  Court  was  so  unmistakeably 
expressed  by  their  looks  of  disgust  that  the  Alderman  was 
fairly  cowed  into  mitigating  the  penalty  into  a  twenty-shilling 
fine. 

But  putting  aside  the  decision  altogether,  what  does  Sir 
Robert  Garden  mean  by  telling  a  witness,  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation or  reason,  that  she  was  swearing  falsely,  and  that  he 
likewise  believed  that  her  husband  beat  her.?  Is  Sir  Robert 
Garden  himself  in  the  habit  of  committing  perjury  and  of  beat- 
ing his  wife,  that  he  is  so  ready  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  one  else  must  be  guilty  of  such  crimes.  There  must 
have  been  something  of  the  kind  in  the  Alderman's  head,  which 
has  ordinarily  little  enough  of  anything  at  all  in  it,  or  he  would 
not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  have  hazarded  such  a  brutal 
and  cowardly  surmise. 

Really,  we  are  losing  all  patience  with  Sir  Robert  Garden. 
Time  was  when  we  could  laugh  at  him ;  but  he  is  now  getting 
beyond  a  joke.  By  putting  on  a  little  gentle  pressure  we  have 
disposed  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork.  Will  not  some  public-spirited 
M.P.  introduce  a  bill  to  rid  the  country,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
bttich.  of  a  functionary  quite  as  mischievous,  and  even  more 
ridiculous— Alderman  Garden. 


Her  Majesty's  Customs.— To  spend  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible in  London. 
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Now  Ready, 
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THE    WEEK. 

Mr.  Browning,  we  understand,  has  engaged  a  stall  on  the 
hill  at  Epsom,  where  he  expects  to  sell  many  copies  of  his  last 
great  work,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

Lord  Clarendon  nuy  be  a  somewhat  dilettante  Foreign 
Secretary,  but  he  has  written  a  very  good  despatch  on  the 
Chinese  Missionary  question,  in  which  he  gives  a  good  rap 
over  the  knuckles  to  those  meddlesome  jacks-in-office,  the  con- 
suls and  vice-consuls,  who  think  they  support  the  dignity  of 
England  by  bullying  a  barbaric  power  like  China.  If 
'^  Obristianity  and  gunboats  "  is  to  be  the  missionary's  watch- 
word, the  sooner  we  leave  the  heathen  alone  the  better.  The 
Bible  and  Gin  are  already  rather  too  closely  connected  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  simple  savages  in  Africa  and  America. 
*'  Gunpowder  and  the  Gospel ''  were  the  two  chief  features  of 
Christianity,  as  it  appeared  to  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Archi- 
pelago. We  do  not  want  to  lose  the  position  which  we  have 
gained  in  China  by  teaching  the  people  there  that  the  doctrine 
of  perfect  love  and  mercy  cannot  be  enforced  without  bombard- 
ing the  homes  of  the  desired  converts.  We  shall  do  much 
more  to  advance  Christianity  by  invariably  behaving  with 
moderation,  temperance,  and  justice  in  those  heathen  countries 
where  we  settle,  than  by  preaching  Protestanism  from  under 
cover  of  breechloading  cannon. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

The  Church  News  publishes  the  following  very  attractive 
advertisement : 

<<  Wanted,  an  Assistant-Priest  for  a  new  church  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  must  be  an  earnest  preacher^  with  some 
experience  as  a  confessor,  and  able  to  sing.  Stipend  at  the 
rate  of  ;£  130  a  year.    Apply,  Ac" 

This  is  certainly  a  great  chance  for  young  parsons  who  aspire 
to  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the 
Church  of  England  that  there  is  great  difficultjr  in  finding 
priests  who  are  properly  qualified  to  hear  confessions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  few  opportunities  that  are  afforded  to  confessors 
in  the  Anglican  establishment  of  perfecting  themselves  in  this 
branch  of  Uieir  duty ;  but  here  is  a  north-country  parish  offering  to 
become  a  regular  training  school  for  the  Ritualists,  by  only  re- 
quiring a  clergyman  with  "  some  experience  "  as  a  confessor.  We 
think  though  that,  as  amongst  the  *'  ribald  throng  "  such  adver- 
tisements as  the  above  are  calculated  to  ^wt  scandal,  the 
would-be  penitents  (whom,  we  must  presume,  are  sound 
Churchmen)  would  have  done  better  to  have  made  known 
their  wants  in  a  more  becoming  manner  than  by  printing 
them  in  the  columns  of  a  London  newspaper. 


THE  ''HOLY  TEXT  OF  PIKE  AND  GUN'' 


OCH  !  boys,  hurroo ! 
And  is  it  thrue 

Well  get  the  land  free  gratis? 
'Tis  hearts  like  Hint 
Who'd  look  for  rint, 

Or  grudge  poor  Pat  his  praties ! 

Sure, — would  the  Crown 
Then  keep  us  down 

With  Uieir  constabulary, — 
There's  boys  that  breathe 
Big  oaths  in  Meath  : 

There's  slugs  in  Tipperary! 

Och  !  vou  may  pen  your 
Thoughts  on  Land  Tenure, 

Improvements,  drains,  and  fences — 
An  ounce  of  lead 
In  someone's  head 

Will  bring  you  to  your  senses  ! 

St.  Patrick  sure 
Was  premature 

In  making  his  appearance  : 
We've  great  complaint 
'Gainst  that  old  saint. 

The  way  he  made  the  clearance. 

Ejecting  craytures 
Of  ugly  natures. 

Why  wouldn't  he  determine 
To  give  us  rest 
From  tenant's  pest, 

Them  Landlords  ?  they're  the  vermin  I 

There'  letters  sint 
To  give  a  hint — 

On  walls  there's  warning  placards — 
The  land  we  claim  I 
Oppose  that  same, 

Hurroo  !  ye  Saxon  blackguards'! 

'Tis  ours  the  soil — 
For  you  the  whole 

Poioiteness  is  suggestin' 
Six  feet  of  earth. 
Sure  that's  the  berth 

For  landowners  to  rest  in  ! 


PECCAVL 


Notwithstanding  the  stringent  denials  recently  offered  by 
the  military  authorities  regardmg  the  existence  of  the  wicked 
practice  of  cross-cupping  in  the  army,  the  following  circular  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  Army  Medical  Department : 

"  With  a  view  to  remove  all  misapprehension  regarding  the 
medical  treatment  of  soldiers  while  m  the  service,  or  about  to 
be  invalided,  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  by  every  medical 
officer  in  the  army  that  no  measures  are  to  be  resorted  to  in 
any  case  with  any  other  view  than  the  treatment  of  the  malady. 
The  measures  adopted  must  be  such  only  as  would  be  had 
recourse  to  in  similar  cases  by  physicians  and  surgeons  prac- 
tising in  civil  life. — T.  G.  Logan,  Director-General^ 

There  never  was  any  doubt  in  the  public  mind  after  the  over- 
whelming evidence  brought  forward  m  support  of  the  assertion 
that  cross-cupping  was  still  the  practice,  that  Mr.  CardweU  was 
shamefully  deceived  by  his  subordinates  when  he  made  his 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  denying  the  fact  But 
the  above  circular  is  none  the  less  welcome,  for  it  not  only 
proves  that  Mr.  CardweU  has  discovered  his  mistake,  but  that 
he  has  also  taken  immediate  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  a  barbarous 
custom,  for  the  existence  of  which  the  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards  are  solely  responsible. 
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PLUTO  AT  EPSOM. 

{See  THi  Cartoon). 

Thb  Kin^  of  Hell  was  in  a  bad  temper.  Thingf  had  gone 
hard  with  hun  ;  and  like  most  people  accustomed  to  a  hot  cli- 
mate, he  was  irritable— very  irritable.  The  devilled  kidneys  on 
the  breakfast  table  remained  untouched,  and  even  the  last  work, 
by  Rdnan  (an  author  in  great  favour  with  Pluto),  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  in  disorder  and  neglect  on  the  floor  of  the  In- 
fernal chamber. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ? "  asked  Proserpine,  "  You  look 
very  disagreeable  to-day.^ 

"  Disagreeable  !  Who  wouldn't  be  f  Coals  are  so  expensive 
that  one  can  scarcely  sit  in  comfort  by  one's  own  fireside  !  Then 
again,  your  milliner's  bill  is  so  high  that  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  If  it  were  not  for  the  few  rich  people 
who  bring  their  money  down  here  occasionally  to  swell  our  ex- 
chequer, by  Jupiter,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  to  go  through 
the  Court,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act." 

'*  I  am  sure  the  Misses  Clotho,  Atropos,  and  Lachesis,  are 
very  clever  with  their  weaving,  althougn  one  of  them  certainly 
does  cut  a  little  to  waste  with  her  shears.  And  as  for  expense ; 
why  they  are  the  most  reasonable  people  in  Hades— a  little  fond 
of  havine  their  own  way,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  particularly 
civil  ana  obliging." 

'^That  may  be,  but  I  don't  like  paying  for  civility,*'  said 
Pluto,  with  a  frown,  "  I  am  rot  civil  myself." 

''That  you  certainly  are  not,"  put  in  Proserpine. 

"  And  I  don't  expect  civility  from  others.  On  my  word,  if 
this  kind  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer,  I  think  I  shall  shut  up 
shop  and  go  back  to  Olympus. 

^A  fine  figure  you  would  cut  there,  among  those  stuck-up 
people  1    You  shouldn't  take  me  with  you.* 

"  I  would  not" 

"  Oh,"  said  Proserpine,  bridling  up,  "  so  now  the  secret's 
out  I    You  are  tired  ot  me." 

''  My  love  !"  remonstrated  Pluto,  becoming  alarmed. 

'^  O  yes,  I  know  you  are,"  continued  Proserpine,  beginning  to 
sob,  ^  you  are  a  cruel  wretch,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  me." 

**  My  own  soul,"  said  her  husband  in  a  wheedling  tone,  '*  what 
can  have  put  such  nonsense  into  your  head.  Why,  my  darling, 
my  kingdom  wouldn't  be  Hell  wiUiout  you  !" 

"  O  yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,"  cried  Proser- 
pine, through  her  tears, ''  but  I  know  vou  are  tired  of  me,  and 
want  to  nuu-ry  your  poor  deceased  wife's  sister." 

"Proserpine!"  replied  Pluto,  sternly,  ''come,  that's  really 
too  bad  I  Do  you  think  that  such  a  contemptible  scheme  would 
come  from  this  place  1" 

"  I  don't  know.    You  are  bad  e^iough  for  anything." 

''Come,  come,  I  didn't  mean  to  ofiend  you.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  a  little  out  of  temper  this  morning.  I  have  had  some  bad 
news  from  Earth.  They  are  going  to  close,  by  law,  some  very 
respectable  branches  of  this  establishment." 

''Where  1" 

"  Oh,  in  London.  After  this  year  there  are  to  be  no  more 
sponging  houses  !" 

"Well, that  isn't  «y  fault!" 

"No,  no,  I  know  it  isn't,"  said  Pluto,  soothingly.  "There 
be  a  good  girl,  and  wipe  up  your  tears.  What  have  you  been 
reading  there  ?" 

"  Oh,  only  the  comic  paper  we  take  in.  I  wish  you  would 
:et  me  iomething  a  little  more  lively.  Why  don't  you  borrow 
'  e  Tomahawk  from  Olympus  ?" 

"  My  d.*ar,  now  don't  ask  me  to  do  an  impossibility.  You 
know  its  against  the  regulation  to  permit  amusing  publications 
to  e  ter  Hades.  You  are  so  i  considerate.  I  am  sure  you  are 
well  enough  supplied  ^  i  h  uorks  on  theology." 

I  he  storm  blew  ov  r,  and  Proserpine  went  to  sleep.  Still 
h-     Lord  and  Masier  (?)  looked  very  discontented. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  things  are  not  what  they  used 
t  be.  Here  am  I  actually  obliged  to  pay  Ixion,  the  Man  at 
tne  Wheel.  He  said  he  would  strike  if  I  didn't,  and  offered 
to  get  up  a  Limited  Company  to  dethrone  me  (with  the  Furies 
on  the  Direction  and  Cerberus  as  Secretary)  if  I  didn't  accede  to 
his  demand  at  once  !  A  nice  sUte  of  things  when  a  Roman 
God  is  not  the  master  in  his  own  house.  Tantalus,  too,  laughs 
at  me  now— he's  given  up  his  taste  for  water  since  he's  taken 
to  gin  drinking.  Not  that  he  gets  much  though— they  use  so 
much  gin  on  earth  that  we  get  very  little  of  it  here  below.     It's 
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just  as  bad  they  tell  me  in  Olympus.  Every  body's  disgusted. 
Jupiter's  eagle  has  flown  down  from  the  stars,  and  has  taken 
up  his  abode  at  a  sort  of  Cremome  in  the  City  road.  The  old 
reprobate- «//  shall  have  him  here  soon,  if  he  dosen't  look 
out  Then  again,  there's  Minerva's  Owl^  9i  very  met  bbrd! 
Left  his  mistress  Wisdom  to  make  a  fiasco  in  print !  I  think 
every  body  must  be  going  mad !  I  scarcely  Imow  the  place 
now-a-days !" 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared  gloomily  at  the 
blaze. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  cried,  starting  up,  "  I  am  burnt  if  I  don't  go 
up  to  Earth  to  see  how  things  are  getting  on  there.  Here, 
Faust!  Faust!!" 

A  young  man  in  a  very  handsome  dress  made  his  appearance 
at  tbecalL 

"  Yes,  Sire,  what  pleasure  can  I  do  thee  f  Tell  me,  oh  tell 
me,  what  pleasure  can  I  do  thee  t " 

**  Oh  stop  that  singing,"  cried  Pluto  irritably,  "  You  are  al- 
ways making  a  row  ! " 

"  It's  my  destiny  to  murder  Gounod,  as  Gounod  has  mur- 
dered Goethe.  Strum,  strum,"  and  he  pretended  to  play  a 
couple  of  phantom  chords  on  an  imaginary  double  bass. 

"Silence,  slave,"  cried  Pluto  emphatically,  "and  listen  to 
my  commands.  I  propose  a  visit  to  earth^you  will  taJre  my 
place  in  my  absence." 

Faust  bowed  low  before  the  King  of  Hades. 

"  The  Furies  require  some  assistants  ;  do  you  know  any  one 
down  here  fitted  for  the  situation  t" 

Faust  considered  a  moment,  and  then  replied—"  I  have  no 
doubt,  my  lord,  that  I  shall  find  plenty  ripe  tor  the  post  among 
those  degraded  creatures,  the  Poor-law  Guardians. 

"  Be  it  so ;  and  now  bdbre  I  go,  is  there  any  one  who  wishes 
to  see  me !" 

"Sire,*'  said  Faust,  trembling,  "an  audacious  mortal  has 
dared  to  invade  your  sacred  kingdom." 

"What!"  thundered  the  King, shaking  with  rage,  "where 
was  the  traitor  Cerberus  ?" 

"  Good,  my  lord,"  replied  the  much-frightened  Faust,  "  the 
Guardian  of  the  Gate  had  left  Hades  to  visit  a  distant  colony 
in  which  he  takes  great  interest -*  the  Home  for  Lost  and 
Strayed  Dogs." 

"  Brave  creature  .**'  cried  Pluto  admiringly,  "did he  know  of 
the  sausage  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dreadful  place — ^had  he 
heard  of  Uie  muzzling  propensities  of  the  human  police !" 

"  He  had,  my  lord,  and  yet  he  defied  both  dangers." 

"  I  must  forgive  him— his  valour  protects  him  from  my  rage. 
But  why  did  he  not  return  at  night  t " 

"  He  went,  my  lord,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  living  cat's  meat 
held  at  Astley's." 

"  A  pamful  sight,"  observed  Pluto.  "  But  now  that  a  mortal 
has  gained  admission  here,  I  suppose  we  must  admit  him  to 
our  presence." 

The  faithful  Faust  retired  and  reappeared  with  a  youth  who 
carried  a  barrel  organ.  Before  the  Kmg  of  Hell  could  speak 
the  vouth  began  putying  his  instrument  of  torture. 

Pluto  and  Faust  slmeked  with  anguish  at  the  dreadful 
sounds. 

"  Stop,"  cried  the  king, "  cease  that  horrid  noise  and  yon 
shall  have  what  you  want" 

"  You  promise  it,"  said  the  youth,  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
the  chorus  of  "Tommy  Dodd." 

"  I  do." 

"  Give  me  back  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife ! "  murmured  Pluto  in  the  last  stage  of  surprise ; 
"  why,  man,  what  is  your  name  ? " 

"  Orpheus." 

"  And  your  address  ?  " 

"  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Pluto  drily ;  "  vour  strange  request  fills 
me  no  longer  with  wonder  now  that  I  know  the  name  of  your 
abode.    Be  it  as  you  will." 

After  a  few  words   with  Faust,  his  Infernal  Majesty  em- 
barked on  Charon's  boat  en  route  for  Earth  vid  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  Cayenne,  and  the  Styx. 
•  *  • ,  #  «  « 

Pluto,  on  his  arrival  in  this  wicked  worid  of  ours,  went 
straight  to  Newgate,  murmuring  to  himself,  "Surely  in  a 
prison  will  I  find  the  veritable  Hades.' 

He  was  mistaken.    Clean  beds  and  comfortable  cells,  a  nice 
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library,  plenty  of  exercise,  good  food  and  a  little  easy  oakum- 
picking— that  was  alL  "  If s  more  like  Olympus,"  he  said, 
and  walked  on« 

"  H'm,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  by  a  workhouse, "  there's 
nothing  for  me  there.  It's  the  home  of  charity — how  I  hate 
charity."  At  that  moment  a  fussy  beadle  opened  the  door,  and 
out  of  mere  curiosity  the  King  of  Hell  peeped  ,in.  He  turned 
away  with  a  look  of  intense  horror  and  disgust  "  No,"  he 
murmured,  "that's  too  bad  even  for  me  I  I  have  lived  for 
centuries  in  Hades,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  thaf.  I 
am  very  fond  of  suffering,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  refined  kind  of  torture  from  my  infancy— but  come  that's 
a  little  ioo  strong  1" 

Then  his  Satanic  Majesty  strolled  into  the  City.  He  walked 
into  the  Stock  Market,  and  met  a  merchant 

"  What  do  you  want  here."  asked  the  Mortal 

"  I  am  J^luto,  and  my  address  is  Hades." 

"  The  very  man  I  was  looking  for.  How  much  would  you 
take  for  your  estate." 

"  Shall  I  say  (supposing  you  let  me  throw  in  Proserpine) 

;^2O,0O0,00O?" 

"  Say  anything  vou  like  my  dear  fellow.  Here  ]^ou  are.  The 
Underground  Sulphur  Mining  Company  (Limited),  capital 
;^6o,ooo,ooo,  Managing  Director,  Mephistophiles  Pluto,  Esq., 
Blazersville-on-the-Styx.  Get  the  capital  subscribed,  pay  your- 
self ;£2o,ooo,ooo  in  money,  ;£2o,ooo,ooo  in  shares^  and  give  the 
extra  ^£20,000,000  to  me.  If  you  wait  a  moment  I  will  noat  the 
affair  immediately.*' 

"Thanks,  no,"  said  Pluto,  "You  are  too  sharp  for  a  poor 
devil  like  me,"  and  he  passed  on. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  He  mounted  a  horse  and 
rode  away  to  the  country.  He  found  himsdf  on  a  race-course. 
He  was  surrounded  by  thieves  wearing  the  best  broad  cloth, 
and  thieves  dressed  in  fustian  jackets,  and  he  saw  painted  faces, 
and  listened  to  the  lying  words  of  false  and  cruel  hearts.  He 
found  many  of  his  subjects  assembled  :  there  was  Rage  with 
his  murderous  knife,  and  trembling  Terror  with  his  cup  of 
poison  ;  Despair,  with  his  shriek  of  vain  blaspheming,  and 
Madness  with  his  hideous  stare.  He  saw  coronets  tumbled 
into  the  mud,  and  widow's  tears  streaming  over  the  bodies  of 
self-murderered  men.  And  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
cracks  of  the  whips,  and  the  hoarse  murmuring  of  the  wildly- 
gambling  crowd.  His  eyes  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  and  he 
cried  as  he  rode  among  the  ruined  and  the  slam — 

"  Eureka,  I  have  found  it.  Here  is  my  true  Hades.  Now, 
indeed,  Hive  in  HeU]" 


TO  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 


We  notice  a  revival  of  some  absurd  objections  to  Her 
Majesty  leaving  town  in  the  middle  of  the  Season.  As  these 
objections  mostly  emanate,  from  ill-conditioned  persons,  who 
are  not  in  the  receipt  of  pensions,  but  have  to  work  for  their 
living,  it  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  scarcely  worth  while 
to  notice  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  believe  we  are  justified 
in  stating  that  Her  Majesty,  with  that  consideration  for  the 
humblest  of  her  subjects,  for  which  she  is  so  eminent,  wishes 
it  to  be  known  that  she  is  desirous  of  emulating  the  princely 
benefactions  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid 
economy.  If  the  Queen  is  compelled  to  spend  the  small  annual 
stipend  allowed  her  by  a  parsimonious  people  on  court  gaieties, 
and  the  entertainment  of  foreign  princes  in  a  style  befitting 
their  rank,  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  carry  out  Uiis  dearest 
wish  of  her  heart  Her  Majesty,  therefore,  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring  from  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  London  Season 
to  the  solitudes  of  frugal  Scotland.  By  this  means  she  is 
enabled  to  save  more  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  these  petty  cavillers  will 
be  shamed  into  silence  by  Her  Majesty  coming  forward,  and 
with  equal  wisdom  and  liberality,  devising  and  endowing  with 
the  savings  of  past  years,  some  scheme  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  distress  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  her  people  in 
London. 


Change  for  a  Sovereign.— A  season  in  town. 


MONEY  AND  MONEY'S  WORTH 


We  are  glad  to  see  it  announced  that  Blackfriars  Bridge  is 
all  but  completed.  The  work  of  taking  down  some  of  the 
scaffolding  has  already  been  commenced,  and  the  piles  around 
the  buttresses  are  being  removed.  The  point,  however,  that  is 
made  the  most  of  by  the  constructors  of  the  new  Bridge  is  its 
cheapness.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  only  cost  £yio,oQQ  \  If 
this  18  economy,  the  sooner  the  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of 
Dover  is  put  in  hand  the  better ;  for,  according  to  the  estimates, 
this  great  work  will  only 'cost  about  ten  times  that  amount 
Let  us  hope,  though  the  same  firm  will  not  have  the  contract ; 
for,  as  Blackfiriars  Bridge  has  taken  ten  years  to  build,  at  the 
same  rate  the  submarine  tunnel  would  not  be  completed  in  a 
hundred,  which  would  be  a  little  too  long,  even  for  British 
patience. 


A  POPULAR  TABLE  OF  PRECEDENCE. 

(REVISED  FOR  1869). 


I.— The  Princess  of  Wales. 

2.— Mr.  Gladstone. 

3.— The  Prince  and  Princiss  of  Teck. 

4.— Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

5.— Lord  Granville. 

{We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit 
the  next  ninety  names,) 
96.— Lord  Ranelagh. 
97.— Sir  Francis  Grant. 
98.-— Mr.  Whalliy. 
99— -Lord  Willoughby  d'Erisby. 
100.--PRINCE  Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein. 


"iW   HARM  DONE  r 


It  is  time  that  some  check  should  be  put  upon  the  vagaries 
of  the  police.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  scandalous  case  oc- 
curred in  which  a  highly  respectable  man,  named  McDonald, 
was  taken  into  custody  and  locked  up  for  '*  loitering,*'  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  was  really  discharging  his  duty  as  a  Treasury 
Messenger  in  delivering  letters.  The  mistake  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  Mr.  McDonald  was  liberated,  but  the  affair  had 
such  effect  upon  him  that  he  became  ill,  and  actually  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  St  George's  Hospital  on  the  i  ith  inst.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  understand  how  keenly  a  sensitive  man  could  feel 
the  indignity  of  finding  himself  in  prison  for  the  first  time. 
While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  an  excellent  public  servant,  as  we 
understand  poor  McDonald  to  have  been,  kt  us  once  more  call 
for  such  reorganization  of  the  Police  Force  as  shall  render  such 
really  shocking  occurrences  as  this  impossible.  In  this  sad 
case  the  *'  discovery  of  the  mistake ''  came  too  late.  Let  Colonel 
Henderson  take  heed,  or  he  too  may  find  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  error  when  the  opportunity  of  remedying  it  has  passed 
and  gone. 


Answer  to  the  Enigma  in  our  last.— May.  \To  Rubys 
Ghost.^Give  us  thy  hand,  CEdipus,  we  meant  thee  no  harm.  We 
did  leave  out  the  O  in  O'Sullivan  ;  but  what  wouldst  thou  have 
us  do  with  a  traitor's  "  head  ^  but  cut  it  off!  This  is  the  head 
and  front  of  our  offending.    No  more.] 

Answers  have  been  received  from  Rub/s  Ghost,  Pimlico 
Tom  Cat,  F.  G.  Renard,  The  Original  Pretty  Little  Waiting 
Maid  of  Lower  Norwood,  Frank  Stewart,  L.  Lewington  (Marl- 
borough), R.  Rhodes  (Scarborough),  M.  Kemp  (Torquay),  N. 
Morgan  (Aberystwith),  H.  Williams  (Southawopton),  L.  Isaacs 
(Mortlake),  C  Whittingham  (Hereford),  N.  Barlow  (Henley), 
Captain  Crosstree,  Rataplan,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Three 
Black  Diamonds,  Oliver  Twist,  Florence,  C.  Bradley  (Chel- 
tenham), O.  Hughes  (Manchester),  Snooks  (Brighton),  N.  L.  S., 
Happy-go-Lucl^,  K.  I.  (Bristol),  R.  Bartholomew,  (Windsor), 
E.  Peate  (Derby),  I.  Harrison  (Birmingham),  R.  Smith  (Ports- 
mouth), D.  Edwards  (Sydenham),  Real  Annie  (Tooting),  B.  T., 
Proud  Salopian,  and  Major  A. 
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TO   tHB  SAVIOUR  OF  FRANCS. 

**  Thi  town  of  S^rres,  obe]ring  its  sentimenU  of  affection  and 
gratitude  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  tlie  Enroy  of 
God,  and  the  dect  of  France,  her  Sarionr,  and  her  glory,  pro- 
daims  him  Emperor  of  the  French,  under  the  name  of 
Kapoieoa  HI.,  and  conMs  on  him  and  his  descendants,  here- 
ifitaty  right* 

Soch  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  at  Sevres,  October 
7lh,i852.  Your  titles  ••Sanoor  of  France,*  "Enroy  of  God,'' 
were  conferred  on  yon  first  at  the  town  celebrated,  justly  cde* 
brated  for  its  manufacture  of  beautiful  china.  You  are  the  finest 
specimen  of  modem  Sevres  extant,  and  no  doubt  would  fetch 
something  in  a  sale  of  articles  of  vertu.  I  never  quite  compre- 
hended why  you  were  called  the  ''SaTionr  of  France,"  and  why 
yMi  have  been  the  object  of  admiration,  if  not,  of  respect,  to  so 
many  estimable  persons.  But  in  carefully  reviewing  your  past 
history,  I  perceive  what  before  I  scarcely  knew,  or  the  mansni- 
tnde  of  which  I  must  have  underrated,  viz.,  your  wonderful  self- 
denial  ;  the  course  of  conduct,  heroic  and  hononrable,  which 
placed  you  in  the  very  proud  position  which  you  now  occupy, 
consists  of  a  series  of  acU  of  self-abnegation,  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe,  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
heities* 

In  1848,  if  you  will  excuse  my  revefting  to  that  memorable 
qx>ch,  you  said,  '^  I  am  not  an  ambitious  man,  who  at  one  time, 
dreams  of  enqMre  and  war,  and  at  another,  of  the  application  of 
sabvetsive  theories— if  I  were  named  President  I  would  not 
shrink  firom  any  danger  or  from  any  sacrifice  to  defend  society 
now  so  audaciously  attacked.  I  would  devote  myself  entkely, 
without  any  concealed  view,  to  the  consolidation  of  a  Republic, 
wise  by  its  Uws,  honest  by  iu  intention,  great  and  powoful  by 
iu  acts.  I  shoukl  consider  it  a  poM  of  honour  to  leave  to 
my  successor,  at  the  conclusion  of  four  years  a  consolidated 
Government,  liberty,  interestyand  a  real  progress  accomplisheiL'' 

Alas !  L'hommo  propose,  Dieu  dispose.  Yon  were  elected 
Presklent,  and  hi  your  own  words,  you  found  you  had  *^agreat 
mission  to  fulfil,  to  found  a  Republic  in  the  interest  of  all,  and 
a  Government  just  and  firm,  neither  reactionary  or  Utopian**' 
This  was  in  December  1848,  and  hi.  May  1859,  we  find  yt^ 
undergoing  y«ur  first  peuace  of  self-sacrifice  by  sending  an 
armed  force  against  the  Republican  party  at  Rome.  In  the 
following  July  you  revisit  the  scene  of  your  former  captivity. 
Ham,  idiere  a  gentle  confession  of  your  repentance  for  yoor 
focmer  foolt  is  elicited  firom  yon--and  you  drink  to  the  hodth 
of  those  men  **  vdio  are  determined,  in  spite  of  their  convic- 
tion,*' to  re^^ect  the  institutions  of  their  country. 


If  Said  wereamong  the  prophets  why  should  not  you  be 
dh.  Envoy  of  God,  and  Elect  of  Francel  Foreaeehig  that  you 
would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  France, 
yon  dettcaftdy  begged  for  that  respect  which  men's  honest  con- 
victioiis  might  prevent  thehr  conceding  to  yon.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  yovr  attempt  against  Boulogne  which  resulted  in 
yoor  imprisonment  at  Ham  placed  you  in  a  more  favourable 
li^t  than  you  appear  in  on  the  occasion  of  yoor  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  yoor  ssffsring.  But  this  does  not  prevent  oar  appre- 
ciating your  supreme  foigetfiilness  of  self  on  this  occasion. 

November,  i8$o^  has  arrived,  asd  I  find  you  dedaring  to  the 
Assembly  fStutX  the  first  duty  of  authorities  was  ^  to  inspire  the 
people  widi  respect  for  the  Uw,  by  never  deviating  from  it 
themsehrea"  As  an  andiority,  what  you  mnst  have  suffered  in 
being  compelled  to  viohtte  this  first  dutyl  ''The  noblest 
object,  and  the  most  wortiiy  of  an  exalted  mind,  is  not  to  seek 
when  in  power  to  perpetuate  it,  &&,  &&"  Men  with  pride, 
with  absurd  self-respect,  hampered  with  principles,  and  encum- 
bered with  consistency,  might  have  hesitated  to  abnegate  as 
decidedly  as  you  have  done  all  claim  to  the  possession  of  an 
exalted  mind.  What  it  is  to  have  a  di^>osition  so  patriotic  as 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  one's  favourite  virtue  on  the  altar 
of  one's  country! 

Passing  quickly  over  the  great  reception  by  the  *'  Dames  de  la 
Halle,*  iriiich  mi^  have  suggested  to  anyone  less  high-prin- 
cipled than  yourself,  later  on  in  life,  to  beg  a  reception  by  the 
« Dames  du  demi-monde,''*we  come  to  the  glorious  2nd  of 
December.  What  a  fearful  struggle  even  your  heroic  nature 
must  have  undergone  before  you  could  bring  yoursdf  thus  to 
immolate  liberty,  the  law,  humanity,  truth,  all  at  the  same  time ! 
Well  may  some  call  you  the  greatest  man  of  the  time,  for  to 
consign  so  many  noble  natures  '^  to  .death  or  imprisonment," 
mnst  have  demanded  from  one  who  sympathised  with  ^  noble 
natures"  so  deeply,  a  stoicism,  a  Spartan  suppression  of 
feeling,  such  as  is  rardy  found  in  any  human  being.  If  you 
had  been  ambitious,  we  could  have  understood  your  ambition 
overruling  all  moral  iSseling  in  you ;  if  jrou  1^  been  a  great 
ooldier,  or  mighty  conqueror,  one  could  have  understood  your 
contempt  for  htunan  life ;  but  for  the  gentle  besi^er  of  Bou- 
logne, the  philosophical  prisoner  of  Ham,  the  benevolent 
refugee  of  Marylebone,  the  justice-loving  deputy  of  the 
National  AssemUy,  the  high-minded  President  of  France, 
what  a  terrible  ord^  the  deliberate  bloodshed  of  those  two 
days  must  have  been !  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  your  sufferings ; 
the  Envoy  of  God  must  have  felt  the  rSle  of  Azrael  very 
fotiguing. 

llie  aowning  act  of  self-sacrifice  whidi  placed  you  on  the 
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Imperial  Throne  has  beea  severed  from  tht  memory  of  m«n 
and  from  your  ovn  consdeDCe,  by  an  intenrtl  of  t«vent«ea 
busy  years.  You  are  still  the  hereditary  Ruler  of  France,  and 
how  much  you  have  done  for  your  country,  Frenchmea  oaly 
know.  Whatever  you  may  have  learnt  in  your  pain  of  poverty 
and  exile,  you  did  not  learn  to  forget  the  princely  extravaf^nce 
which  was  a  sign  of  your  exalted  birth.  If  two  of  your  accept- 
ances for  a  thousand  pounds  were  stolen  now,  even  your  l^ 
terest  enemies  would  scarcely  say  that  they  were  only  worth 
the  stamp  on  the  paper. 

What  means,  you  may  ask,  this  stale  recapitulation  of  some 
of  the  events  of  your  early  years?  Why,  Saviour  of  France, 
if  you  will  have  it,  there  is  a  mortL  History  MpeaU  ks^ 
and  some  men  in  your  position,  and  of  your  great  virtues  and 
talents,  have  had  to  live  their  lives  over  again  backwards. 
Where  you  will  take  up  the  thread  is  not  for  me  to  say/— 
perhaps  at  December,  185 1,  in  which  case  I  almost  venture  to 
prophesy  ytou  wffl  ftud  yotttvtf  before  ^rtxj  kmg  bade  in 
London.  You  have  pltnif  of  admirers  hi  this  cotnury ;  and 
onthestaffoftbt/^tfii;^  TW^ynifM  you  will  always  fed  a  place 
veaer^ed  for  yoik  Yo«  migtat  iMke  quits  a  aensatfoa  is  Pariii 
as  Eo^idi  Obntqwndeat  oC  thA  Ptgyt,  say*  M«  dooht  that 
journal  will  be  letadned,  aa  a  waivable  spedmem  of  veradous 
aad  cleanly  writing  under  whatever  gevtanaent  mayi1ti»Hr1y) 
be  established  ia  Fraaoe 

Yo«  batve  got  a  nu^orifef  in  these  Sections,  on  vhidi  I 
almost  forgot  to  coogn^alato  yoa.  It  does  not  represeat  tiM 
intdliyi^tnoe  or  the  intdkct  of  Ftaace ;  but  tlMt  is  aa  hanour 
to  whidi  aeidier  you  aor  your  seivllotm  ercr  aqwmL  Bui 
then  it  £f  a  majedty,  wd  I  have  no  doabt,  wilii  the  aid  of  that 
majority,  yoa  #01  sacceed  ia  your  object,  so  oten  avo#ad^  so 
often  frustrated,  so  long  deferred,  of  foonding  in  Fraace'' a  Ra* 
pablic  wise  by  itt  lawa,  honest  by  its  iatentioaa,  great  aind 
powerfol  by  its  acts.''  Commg$/  monmmL  Yoa  kanre  a  ran 
opportunity  bow  of  pratifyt^  Fraace  and  yoar8ei£  Do  hot 
let  any  quixotic  aotloas  ol  sdl^sacrifice  prefvant  yoa  from 
folfllliagy  at  oae  and  tiie  saaie  tiaiei  yo«ar  desire  attd  yeas 
destiny. 

Your  Bevep>iailing  admirer. 

Tomahawk. 


CAT  AND  DOG  LIFE. 


Thirk  is  an  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  reckless,  humanity 
about  a  recent  decision  gtveaby  Mr.  Ingham,  the  metropolhail 
police  magissrate,  that  might  lead  bdiems  in    Utopia  to 
suppose  we  were  on  the  very  dawn  of  aaother  and  a  better  era. 
That  worthy  ^tleman  has  denounced  the  clipping  of  a  dog's 
ears  as  a  '^  rehc  of  a  barbarous  age,"  fined  somebody  for  doing 
it,  and  threatened  imprisonment  where  the  use  of  the  scissors 
can  be  shown  not  to  be  the  result  of  igaoraaceaad  folly.    No«r 
dippiBgadog%  eaniscertaiidyastiipid  casteaa. aaastaach as 
it  seikmsly  impairs  their  hearing.  As  to  iU  brutabtv,  it  appears 
to  be  not  more  or  less  brutal  than  a  thousand  ana  one  other 
usages  which  long  custom  has  sanctioned.    The  £act  is,  diaC 
thouffh  brutfldity  to  anknalashouH  as  for  as  die  law  can  wisdy 
faiScmro^he  stopped,  neverthckss^  tiie  poUio  otight  to  be  par- 
ticufarl^  oa  thoff  guard  against   a   certain   sort  of  animal 
humamtv  which  is  daity  growing  in  the  midst  of  us  and  receiv- 
ing unthinking    support.     The  other  day    there  abscfotdy 
appeared  an  apaeal  in  a  daily  paper   for  fionds  for  the 
support  of  soma^home*  or  as^hm  fos  destitate  cats  1    The 
adviertiscmant,  too,  wound  up  with  the  encouraging  and  hopeful 
announcement  '*  that  upwards  of  30,000  cases  hsul  been  relieved.^ 
Now,  in  the  name  of  aft  thsx  is  religious,  is  not  such  a  paragraph 
as  the  above  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Ckris^an  ceaitry  ? 
Thirty    thousand  destitute  ''cats'*  relieved,   where   haauuai 
beinga aaaatarviag;  for  waataf  a  morsel  of  breadrandtbat 


daily  1  The  thlQg  is  sickening,  esiyecially  when  one  reflects  that 
these  aaimaliits  are  genecffiy  wbl  ap  in  the  Scripture  that 
teaches  them  distinctly  that  every  liv^g  thii%  not  human  was 
given  to  man  solely  and  simply  for  his  use.  Stray  and  destitute 
cats  ought  not  of  course  to  betortured;  but  they  most  certainlv 
ought  not  to  be  suppMorted.  They  ought  to  be  promptly,  and, 
if  possible,  painlessly  killed.  To  devote  funds  to  such  a  pur- 
pose is  an  outrage  upon  humanity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  sin,  that  is  one  of  the  proper  and  pious  type,  that  will  prove 
more  utterl]^  inexcusable  m  the  light  of  Divine  Justice  than  this 
misapplication  of  help  and  assistance,  this  feeding  of  beasts  at 
the  table  and  kicking  away  of  human  beings  horn  the  very 
crumbs  that  fall  under  it  Mr.  Ingham  deserves  all  credit  for 
his  condemnation  of  brutality ;  but  he  made  a  mistake  when 
he  tried  to  sweep  the  whole  subject  dean  off  in  a  few  words. 
If  we  are  to  get  rid  of  barbarism  en  nuuse^  we  can  begin  lower 
down  in  the  scale  than  mere  dog's  ears.  Horses'  tails,  sheep's 
wool,  oxen  driving,  lobster  bmling.  steeple-chasing,  pifeoa 
shooting,  to  say  nothing  of  some  hundred  moral  brutahties, 
woidd  loucDy  demand  our  immediate  attention.  Aaimalwor- 
slup  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  safer  to  cut  off  a  dog's  ear  than 
neglect  a  human  being  for  a  destitute  cat.  •  In,  these  da^rs, 
unfortunately,  this  dbvioib  truth  cannot  be  too  frequently  m- 
sistedupon. 


MARBLE  SNOBS. 


^Ovo  WasrafmanR"  and  seasebedgr  das^  wioaa  name 
has  escaped  us,  were,  the  other  day,  fighting  about  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey.  One  of  the  disputants 
declared  that  they  were  in  a  filthy  state,  and  required  an 
immedbite  applicwon  of  yeltow  soap  and  the  scrabbinfr- 
brash.  The  other  adled  this  dast  of  ceataries  ^tone"  and 
was  for  leaving  things  just  as  they  are.  ISiom^  we  bava  a 
word  or  two  to  say  upon  the  subject  Doubtl^.  the  phy- 
sical mess  is  a  good  type  of  that  mellowness  of  age  with 
whidi  historians  have  morally  invested  tiie  ^aracters  of 
the  mighty  ones  of  past  geimations.  Ia  bath  caaea  tiie 
scnibbii^-bniih,  from  this  point  of  view,  would  be  ecputty 
undesirable.  However,  while  ''Old  Westminster"  is  having 
it  out  with  his  opponent,  there  is  one  su^estion  the  con- 
troversy has  raisecl  which  we  must  cordlsdly  trust  will  not 
Miasa  the  chaos  of  things  imheecbed.  By  all  meaai^  let  a« 
leav^  all  tlM  good  old  go^ic  monaaicntsalone^  bnt-cry  war  to 
the  knife  against  the  atrocious  moastrouties  that  have  growa, 
like  hideous  fungi,  over  the  old  Abbey  walls  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  What  is  the  good  of  ^Old 
Westmiaster''  taBdng  about  the  grandeur  of  thia  and  the 
''tone"  of  that,  and  making  comparisons  between  one  giaat 
English  cathedral  and  its  few  continental  rivals  I  Let  VKf  one 
quit  the  nave  for  an  instant,  and  what  meets  bis  gaze  t  The 
tmblushing  and  godless  vulgarity  of  tiiree  centuries !  Monu- 
ments out  of  an  taste,  and  void  of  all  decency  and  beauty,  ea^ 
crusting  the  grand  dsviaeoUwidia  with  th«if  foal  earthy  er- 
Gvesccacel  Partly  nobodies  floatiiuf  about  in  blankets  or 
flowered  waistcoats  in  the  midst  of  plump  cherubs,  and  grin- 
ning in  marble  at  their  own  portraits  hda  out  to  them  by  BQ- 
Hngsgate  editions  of  Fame! 

Basts^  heads,  legs,  ships,  fuas,  rapes,  sava^esy  deaft'j  beadsi 
serai^um.  and  patches,  all  jumbkd  ap  into  one  grpat  act  of 
idol  worship, — ^an  assemblage  fitter  for  a.  wax-work  exhibition 
than  for  a  mighty  Christian  temple  once  dedicated  to  the 
wordiip  of  God  f  Thete  is  one  gentleman^  no  one  we  wul  be 
bound  knows  hfo  aame^  ate  liletally  takes  up  awhddehapd 
width  to  Uunselil  He  is  being  carried  iqi  to  Heaven  in  fott  court 
dress  and  periwig,  after  having  taken  an  affectionato  forewell 
of  a  select  batch  of  heathen  mythological  figures.  Above 
hfm  f^  the  glory  of  the  last  day,  and  cbrens  m  angds  with 
trampets  and,  we  thlalc,  iddfos,  are  bowing  Mai  la  to  aa 
eatreasdy  good  place;  Thie  manstiaas  piece  oiC  vulgat  glaftr 
bread,  raised  to  the  memory  af  a  Christian  man,  ia  about 
five-and-thirty  feet  high,  if  not  more^.  and  plastered  over  witK 
a  lying  epitaph. 

This  is  a  bad  case,  but  it  ^a  vM^  ottlf  l^MI^  emy 
monaaieat^  with  a  vary  foir  aad  larer  rnrtptioniy  raised  withisi 
the  Abbey  of  kte  raes.  Talk  of  tonc^  indefd^  Who  ever  has 
the  courage  to  Cut  down  all  these  pagan  effigies*  every  one  of 
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tl^em,  aad  ckar  our  greit  cathedial  of  a  cryiaf  tcamdal,  wHi 
{;iife  a  tone  of  aootber  l^jid  to  tbc  wholonalioii.  Dean  Stanley 
IS  a  fearie$8  gelitleman  in  his  wav.  Why  does  he  not  im- 
mortalise himself  by  cleansing  this  ecclesiastical  Augean 
stablef  We  would  soon  find  a  place  for  the  refuse  dther 
im  SMio  local  WalhtUa,  or,  better  itillt  at  Cfomocnt. 


TBB  FIRSTHAND  LASTt)  LORD  AT SSA. 

As  the  Whitsuntide  cruise  of  the  Fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admbralty,  has  created,  and  is  still  creat- 
ing, a  gveat  deal  of  Interetl,  we  are  oleased  that  our  extra- 
orakiary  sooicos  of  informadon  eaaolo  us  to  public  Mr. 
Childers'  private  journal  from  the  date  of  his  astnming  the 
command  of  the  expedition. 

F&IPAY,  May  14TH.— Went  on  board  the  "Arincourt"  with  my 
staft  The  Admiral  struck  his  flag,  ana  I  hoisted  mine. 
The  Fleet  is  at  present  moored  inside  Portland  Roads, 
and  it  if  bloirisg  a  smart  gale  outside.  I  am  glad  of  this, 
as  I  shall  hare  an  opportunity  of  better  judging  of  the 
stuff  the  Naval  Reserve  is  made  of,  also  of  the  relative 
merits  of  iron  and  wooden  ships  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Saturday,  May  15TH.  Up  at  4  a.m.  The  wind  is  still  veiy 
'* fresh"  outside.  Piped  all  hands,  and  at  5.30  set  sail. 
I  shall  have  breakfast  before  we  get  outside  the  Break- 
water, as  it  will  enable  me  to  direa  personally  the  move- 
ment of  the  squadron  when  we  arrive  in  the  open. 

7.30 — Have  finished  a  light  breakfast  We  are  passing  the 
lighthouse.  Have  sent  all  hands  aloft.  The  men  take  well 
to  the  work.  The  iron  ships  a-head  of  mine  are  rolling 
more  heavily  than  the  other  wooden  vessels.  The  ^  Agin- 
court "  is  an  iron-dad. 

8.30  am.— il/#Mtf.  to  act  on  when  I  get  back  to  Whitehall — 
The  food  on  board  a  man-of-war  is  unwholesome.  A  piece 
of  toast  I  had  for  breakfiMt  has  evidently  disagreed  with 
me.  How  fortunate  I  left  untouched  the  mutton  chops  they 
brought  us  for  my  mivate  secretary,— eat  two  of  them  and 
U  seriously  ill 

Nfiom^^Tht  toast  ftiil  disagreeing  with  me.  I  shall  go  to 
my  cabin  until  luncheon  time.    The  wind  is  still  fresh. 

I  p.m. — I  do  not  want  any  hmeheon,  and  I  do  not  tMnk  it  will 
be  safe  for  me  to  eat  the  wretel^dly  unwholesome  dinner 
they  are  sure  to  provide.  I  have  gtvea  orders  that  I  am 
engaged  in  business,  and  am  not  to  oe  disturbed. 

SUKPAY,  May  I  6th.  Afternoon  r-l  have  been  very  ill  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  overwork  I  have  been  subjected  to  at  the 
Admiralty  sinoe  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  am  better 
nowthou^h,andtheseaair  is  doing  me  good.  I  attended 
Church  this  morning,  and  had  a  cup  of  tea  afterwards. 
Memo.  Tea  is  the  bMt  thinff  they  have  on  board  a  man-of 
war.  For  my  part  I  can  taxe  nothing  dse.  I  must  see  to 
thii  on  my  return.  The  wind  has  gone  down,  and  it  bae 
been  almost  a  calm  they  tell  me,  since  sunrise. 

8  p.m. — ^A  murky  sunset.    Nasty  weather  expected  again.    It 

is  already  blowing  hard.  I  shall  retire  early  and  give  orders 
that  I  am  not  to  be  called  until  I  ring.  I  still  regret  having 
eaten  that  bit  of  toast  yesterday.  The  flour  of  which  the 
bread  was  made  must  have  been  poisonously  adulterated. 

9  p.m. — In  my  cabin.  I  wish  my  flagship  was  a  wooden  vessel. 

It  is  blowing  a  gale. 

Monday,  May  17TH  (Blank). 
Tuesday,  May  18 rH  (Ditto). 
WxpMaspAv,  May  19TH  (Ditto). 
THUftSDAV,  May  2oth  (Ditto). 
Frtday,  May  iist  (Ditto). 
Saturday,  May  22jn)  (Ditto), 
Sunday,  May  ^rd  (Pitto). 

MOKDAY,  May  24TH  (Ditto). 
TotSDAV,  May  25TH  (Ditto). 

^i^)iriSDAY«  May  26th.  J  was  surprise  to  find  the  ''  Agio- 
court"  at  Spithead  at  daybreak  this  morning.  I  have  no 
leisure  now  to  speak  of  my  serious  iUness  |  suffice  it  to  s^y 
^t  J[  have  onl^  JHSttime  to  catch  the  special  train  to 
town  (t^  Epsom)^  w^iicb  is  waiting  for  mo. 


Memo,  Special  trains  are  neceasary  but  expensive,  and  I 
must  reduce  some  temporary  clerks  when  I  get  back  to 
W  hitehall  to  make  up  for  thie  outlay. 

We  understand  that  since  Mr.  Childers'  return  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, he  has  been  busy  in  preparing  a  drcidar  forbidding  the 
use  of  flour  on  board  men-of-war,  and  a  Minute  addressed  to 
the  Oiief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  condemning  the  present 
class  of  ironclads  as  ill  fitted  for  service  in  heavy  weather. 


A  VULGAR  APPEAL  TO  A  VULGAR  SET. 


Charity,  or  rather  the  snobbbh  self-worship  which  repre- 
sents it  in  modem  societv,  has  recourse  to  strange  devices  to 
accomplish  its  ends.  Only  last  year  some  vulgar-minded  people 
advertised  seats  at  the  laving  of  a  certain  foundation  stone,'  as 
"enjoying  a  good  view  of  the  Princess  of  Wales."  To-day  there 
is  another  move  of  the  same  kind.  ''  Ladies  desirous  of  ob- 
taining purses  to  be  presented  to  His  Royal  Hiehness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  laid  upon  the  first  stone,  will  be  supplied 
on  early  application.''  Does  this  mean  that  despairing  of 
touching  the  temale  heart  by  anj  really  Christian  appeal,  some 
committee  or  other  has  determmed  to  hold  out  a  momentary 
approach  to  royal  blood  as  an  inducement  1  If  so,  tbe  thing  is 
very  degrading  to  the  committee's  taste,  though  it  may  speak 
weu  lor  its  estimate  of  British  vulgarity.  By  the  way,  the 
charity  is  one  for  the  support  of  idiots.  Could  not  the  "  ladies  " 
who  respond  to  this  advertisement  be  treated  with  an  award  for 
their  generosity  t    Let  them  be  elected  **  out  patients." 


AN  UNSEEML  Y  JEST. 

Thsri  is  a  good  deal  of  inhef«Bt  wickedness  in  the  English 
character.  When  the  captive  balloon  broke  away  last  week 
from  the  Ashbumham  grounds  at  Chelsea,  the  matter  was  re- 
garded by  one  consent  m  the  nature  of  a  capital  practical  joke, 
which  was  only  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
oar  at  the  time.  Wiiat  real  fun  there  can  be  in  a  poor  French- 
man losing  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  what  satisfagtloii  it 
could  have  been  for  any  one  that  some  adventurous  person 
should  have  been  whisked  into  space  and  eternity  against  his 
will,  after  having  paid  a  guinea  for  the  journey,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  Mr.  Whalley,  Sir 
Robert  Carden,  or  some  one  dse,  who  may  have  recently  ma- 
naged to  make  himself  unpopular,  had  happened  to  have  been 
in  the  car  when  the  monstre  broke  away,  and  if  the  '*  Captive  " 
had  been  seen  no  more,  the  matter  would  have  been  r^^arded 
as  one  of  the  ^  queerest  and  most  ridiculous  accidents  that  ever 
happened."    While  we  congratulate  the  Frenchman  in  having 

Sot  back  his  balloon,  we  deniecate  none  the  less  the  bad  feeling 
isplayed  by  the  public  in  having  even  for  a  moment  regarded 
what  might  have  proved  a  serious  misfortune  as  a  capital  joke, 


SAD  DOGS. 


The  Dog  Show  is  becoming  more  difficult  of  access  erery 
year.  It  has  alwa^rs  been  held  in  an  out-of-the-way  locality,  but 
this  year  it  has  emigrated  into  a  remote  region  indeed,— some- 
where a  long  way  the  other  side  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
IsUnffton*    We  have  not  much  interest  m  the  exhibition,  and 

frobably  if  the  show  were  to  be  held  in  St  James's  Hall  or  St. 
ames's  Palace,  we  should  not  attend  it ;  but  it  really  seems 
ridiculous  if  the  exhibition  is  intended  to  be  a  public  one,  that 
all  but  the  natives  of  that  unknown  region  which  lies  beyond 
Islington  should  be  excluded  Iran  the  privilege  of  attending  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  scarcely  fair  to  the  &og%  themselves,  for  no 
animals  have  a  juster  appreciation  of  those  with  whmn  they  are 
cidled  upon  to  associate  than  members  of  the  canine  race.  One 
point  is  satisfactory,  at  all  events,  which  is,  that  if  the  dogs  are 
disappointed  with  the  class  of  visitors  introduced  to  them,  they 
are  well  able  to  mark  their  di^kleasure^and  byt^  inceuant 
howling  that  we  have  been  told  is  going  on  at  the  Dog  Show  this 
year,  we  may  take  it  for  mnted  that  the  animals  ate  not  by 
any  moans  pleased  with  the  atvangemests. 
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LONDON,  yUNE  5,  1869. 


TBS    WEEK. 


Thb  Earl  of  Dudley,  the  Court  Newsman  tells  us,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  Pope  last  week.    Come,  here's  a  beginmng ! 


An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Dean  of  Arches  by  D. 
Tristram,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  desiring  him 
to  accept  letters  of  request  against  the  Rev.  Hook  Edward 
Wix,  Vicar  of  St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Swanmore,  who  is 
chaiged  with  certain  illegal  ritualistic  practices.  This  is  rather 
hard.  Surely  Wix  might  be  excused  for  showing  a  partiality 
for  candles. 


Thk  Queen,  we  are  told,  purposes  giving  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  the  ;^35,ooo  said  to  have  been  realised 
by  the  sale  of  Her  Majesty^s  "  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands." Surdy  the  Heir  Apparent  should  take  wisdom  from  so 
ezcdlent  an  example.  Why  does  he  not  get  up  a  book^on  the 
Leger  ?  If  the  Prince  does  adopt  the  idea,  we  hope  he  will 
give  us  the  credit  of  having  suggested  it. 


Thk  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  trenching  on  the  ground  of  comic 
papers.  For  some  time  its  "  Occasional  Notes "  have  been 
tinged  with  waggery.  Let  that  pass,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  it  has  descended  to  practical  jokes  on  its  readers,  who  were 
last  Friday  perplexed  by  finding  its  pages  in  the  following 
order :— i,  6,  7,  4i  5i  2,  3i  8,  9t  I4i  I5>  12,  13,  10,  ii,  16  !  Was 
this  witticism  described  in  the  contents  bill  as  **  The  Oaks— 
this  day  r' 

A  SPECIAL  paragraph  appeared  the  other  day  in  several  of 
the  evening  papers  announcing  the  fact  that  ^  the  Hon.  Francis 
Godolphin  Pelham,  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Chichester,  and  the  Hon.  Frederick  George  Dutton,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sherborne,  were 
ordained  deacons  on  Sunday  last— Mr.  Pelham  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Mr.  Dutton  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford." 
Well,  what  of  it  ?  Why  have  these  two  young  men  been  fished 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  intelligence  and  ''  done  "  into  a  special 
paragraph  together  !  Is  it  the  adjunct  of  "  Honourable  "  that 
has  effected  the  business,  or  is  Christianity  to  be  congratulated^ 
on  numbering  two  gentlemen  of  such  figure  among  its  expo- 
nents ?  Really  as  the  announcement  stands  it  is  simply  idiotic. 
What  does  it  mean ! 

Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  is  passed ;  and  it  only  remains  for  those 
whom  it  is  designed  to  rob,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  resist  the  gross  injostice  inflicted  on  them.    Let  those  who 


earn  their  incomes  by  their  own  labour,  and  subject  to  their 
health,  throw  every  obstacle  they  can  in  the  way  of  the  collec- 
tion of  this  monstrous  blackmail  If  anything  could  add  to 
the  contempt  and  disgust  which  we  fed  for  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  the 
way  in  which  he  has  spoken  in  the  two  very  short  discussions 
on  his  financial  chicaneries.  We  can  only  suppose  that, 
having  consented  to  join  a  Radical  Ministry,  and  sit  as  a  col- 
league  of  Mr.  Bright,  he  has  determined  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  people  of  England  by  displaing,  on  every  occasion  of  his 
official  appearance  in  Parliament,  the  most  insolent  levity,  and 
the  most  shameless  disr^ard  of  truth.  He  seems  anxious  to 
prove  in  his  own  person  that  his  estimate  of  the  Radicals  was 
a  true  one ;  he  has  joined  that  party,  and  it  is  thus  he  seeks  to 
disgrace  it  Seldom  has  a  more  degradin  g  spectacle  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  of  Commons  than  this  libeller  of  the 
people,  this  renegade  Capys,  getting  up  from  the  same  bench 
on  which  sit  some  of  the  most  honest  and  noble-minded 
Reformers  of  England,  and  uttering  his  disjointed  buffooneries, 
his  shuffiing  subterfuges,  as  the  only  answer  to  the  serious  re- 
monstrances of  upright  and  sober-minded  men,  whose  own 
wealth  does  not  happily  blind  them  to  the  bitter  injustice,  and 
the  fraudulent  cruelty,  that  this  political  juggler  is  inflicting  on 
the  poor.  It  will  reflect  eternal  disgrace  on  the  present 
Coalition  Ministry  that  it  should  not  only  have  contained 
among  its  members  a  man  capable  of  producing  so  dishonest 
and  unjust  a  Budget,  but  that  it  should  have  absolutely  sup- 
ported him  in  doing  so. 


LITTLE  LEGISLATORS. 


The  Times,  the  other  dav,  it  is  to  be  presumed  for  want  of 
better  copy  with  which  to  fill  up  its  advertisement  she^  gave  a 
list  of  the  new  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  **  dected 
within  the  last  six  months."  It  appended  also  a  Ihtle  bit  of  do- 
mestic history  to  each  of  these  gendemen,  mentioning  the  names 
of  their  respective  papas  and  mammas,  as  also  their  own  ages 
and  addresses.  There  appeared  to  be  no  point  in  the  column  ti 
information  thus  tendered  beyond  the  fact  that  all  tiie  r^y 
able  men  were  workers  and  veterans,  and  most  of  the  nobodies 
aristocrats  but  boys.  Lord  Hyde,  a  youth  of  three  and  twenty, 
and  the  Earl  of  March,  another  youth,  who  has  Uie  advantage 
of  him  by  one  year,  were  set  down  re^>ectively  for  Brecon  and 
West  Sussex.  Some  other  young  men  on  the  list  turned  out  to 
be  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  ^  influence  ^  either  of 
blood  or  money.  We  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  whole  to 
those  enthusiasts  who  still  believe  that  the  Reform  Bin  has 
upset  the  Constitution,  and  closed  the  gates  to  rising  talent 


A  FINE  CROP. 


A  FEW  days  ago  one  of  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates 
inflicted  a  fine  of  five  shillii^  on  two  men  who  stood  convicted 
of  cropping  a  dog's  ears.  Two  veterinaiy  surgeons  who  were 
called  in  evidence  said  it  was  cruel  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  stated  that  the  Queen  protested  against 
cropping,  and  had  never  had  a  dog's  ear  cropped  in  hor  life. 
The  mamtrate's  decision  was  a  very  wise  and  proper  one,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  generally  approved,  but  the  Pall  Mall  GoMette 
seized  the  case  as  matter  for  one  of  its  ^  Occasional  Notes,* 
and  did  its  best  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  whole  subject  by  sng- 
{^esting  that  the  present  customs  of  docking  horses  tails,  ring- 
mg  pig's  noses,  boring  ladies'  ears,  and  even  pnttinj^  a  footman 
into  plush  breeches,  were  equally  barbarous.  It  is  not  often 
that  our  intelligent  contemporary  is  on  the  wrong  dde,  but  we 
must  express  our  regret  that  for  once  at  anv  rate  Oie  Pall  Mall 
has  committed  a  breach  of  decency  in  giving  support  to  the 
recognition  of  a  vilely  cruel  and  useless  practice,  for  which 
fashion,  isnow  the  sole  and  only  justification. 
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''JULBS  CANARD''  AND  THE  ''DAILY  TELS- 
GRAPHr 


TO  THl  EDITOIt  07  THX  TOMAHAWK. 

143  Roe  de  PaiiTrt  Diable  (Sine  Etage), 
Quartier  Latin.  Paris, 
37lh  May,  1S69. 

My  diar  RiDACTlUR,— I  am  boiling  over  with  indignation. 
I  am  completely  unhinged !    Treason !  treason ! !  treason ! ! ! 

Yoo  will  err,  *"  What  U  the  matter  r  I  will  tell  yon.  Ajear 
since  TOO  asMd  me  to  write  for  your  paper ;  I  complieo.  I 
passed  over  the  MsU  two  hours  of  water  which  separate  ''ptr- 
fidi  AWi^^  from  '^  la  bilk  Frana  f  I  lived  in  fog  and  rain, 
and  did  my  doty.  You  know  it ;  is  not  my  work  wntten  in  the 
pages  of  the  TouAHAWKf  My  visit  was  sad,  very  sad;  it  has 
Dot  one  pleasant  memory,  the  ''  cat-U-mtat^  your  national  and 
toothsome  dish,  which  to  think  about  is  to  r^^ret,  to  rmet  to 
cry  over !  You  see  by  my  address  that  I  am  once  again  eh$M 
wtau    Eh  hUn^  why  do  I  complain  f    I  will  tell  you-Jisten. 

On  the  eve  of  the  "  Derby-Epsom-sahz-Handicap  Flat-sd- 
ling-]^ate>Gentleman's  Jock^i  Steeplechase"  O^ou  see  I  remain 
^sp<Mtsman'},  an  article  appearea  in  the  Daily  TiUf^ph^ 
whidh  was  a  weak  copy  of  my  style— of  my  matter.  It  was  no 
more  like  me 

''  Than  I  to  the  Hercules  Life  Insurance  Office.* 

"  Sir  HamUt^  Esq,*  Drams  par  BiH-yohnson*  VHHatHs^ 
En  6  AcUs^  tt  13  Tabkax^ 

The  wretched  creature— the  author  of  this  miserable  article- 
has  copi^Ml  my  words.  He  has  told  you  facts  which /found 
out,  ana  which  I  only  (for  certain  reasons)  cauldhaivt  found  out 
For  instance,  he  writes  on  the  25th  May,  1869  :— 

<*' Listen.' continued  Milord.  '  My  carriage  is  not  yet  arrived. 
It  has  probably  been  stopped  bv  the  Thames  Embankment, 
which  is  to  run  outside  my  park  at  Ouapping.  LooJtyou,  I 
will  iaki  placis  for  Iwo^  ouisidi  an  omnibus.  It  is  thi  usual 
plan  amongst  tks  nobility.    Admiral  Rous  will  b$  ont  of  us' " 

He  adds,  a  little  lower  down  in  the  same  paragraph,  ''  Tks 
Mobk  Lordridis  on  th$ '  kni/t-board**' 

Now,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1868, 1  wrote  to  you  as  follows  :— 

^  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  an  '  omnibus  cadd,'  about 
the  population  w  London,  and  he  assured  me  that  not  mors 
than  half-t^-doMin  dukis  had  sat  ufon  the  '  kni/hbor^  {thi 
fashumaik  part  of  thi  vshkk)  of  hk  omnibus  during  the 
whok  oj  thi  last  six  woks.  I  suggested  that  pediaps  the 
expense  of  the  journey  (they  charge  Mupens,'  or  four  soos,  for 
the  shortest  disunce !}  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  falling  o£i;  and  he  allowed  that  perhi^s  it  might  Be  this 
as  it  may,  London  is  very  empty.' 

Again  another  instance  (and  this  shall  be  the  last,  although 
I  could  produce  a  score).  You  may  remember  I  was  the  first 
to  find  out  that  terrible  hatred  the  English  bear  to  the  people 
of  the  **  Prina  di  Galks  *-^  hatred  never  before  discovered. 
I  wrote  on  the  3tst  of  October,  1868  :— 

^  One  of  the  mob  cried, '  You  are  a  subject  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  'wdsh^re.'  At  this  denunciation  there  was  a  loud 
shout  from  the  crowd.  Cries  of  '  down  with  the  aristocrat,  with 
the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  was  heard  on  every  side  ! 
The  mob  tore  me  to  pieces  because  they  believed  I  was  loyal 
to  the  heir-apparent,— because  I  was  a  <  welsh^re ' !  And  yet 
there  are  some  who  say  that  England  is  loyal  I"  The  writer  in 
the  Tikgrt^h  remarks  on  this  same  hatred  of  the  English  for 
the  'subjecU  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,— the  'welsh^res,'  using 
for  the  purpose  nearly  the  exact  words  I  myself  employed. 

Lest  the  public  should  be  misled,  I  write  to  tell  you  that 

I  DID  NOT  coiiposi  THl  *•  Daily  Telioraph"  Article, 

and  that  the  communication  is  a  base  and  silhr  plagiarism. 

They  tell  me  over  here  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
great  influence  with  your  contemporary.  Perhaps  his  Majesty 
obtained  its  insertion  to  damage  me.  Napoleon  nates  me  and 
persecotes  me.  For  months  I  nave  been  obliged  to  elode  his 
vigilance  by  disgoisin^  mysdf  as  a  Marshal  of  France,  keeping 
mi  ^e*  character  by  living  on  the  5me  Etage,  eating  broth, 
miiddag^mv/iMT/,  and  spending  at  least  five  soos  a  day !    I 


•  To  be  ornot  to  ht.^ffamUt, 


need  scarcdy  say  that  to  live  in  thi»  State  has  half  mined  me 
— bot  what  woold  yoo  t 

Bot  don*t  pity  me  too  moch,  for  I  had  a  sweet  moment  of 
revenge  last  Sonday.  When  no  one  was  looking  or  listening, 
I  sans; the" ifariwOww/" 

Indignantly  I  tender  my  best  considerations  to  yoo, 

Jules  Canard. 


THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

It  it  were  necessary  to  add  another  to  the  man  of  instances 
that  nuy  be  qooted  to  show  the  eradoal  dedine  of  British  taste 
for  the  highest  class  of  dramatic  Titeratore,  the  indifference  with 
which  a  certain  portion  of  the  Press  have  received  to  the  recent 
revival  of  Lord  Lytton's  best  play  would  admirably  serve  the 
purpose.  Not  that  Money  has  not  its  most  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic supporters.  Refined  taste  is  never  crushed  out ;  it  is 
merely  dormant  However,  one  \%  continually  coming  across 
men,  literary  men  especially,  who  assome  a  conteinpt  for  this, 
one  of  the  very  best  Englisn  plays  in  the  English  langoage. 
They  tell  yoo  that  were  it  to  be  prodoced  for  the  first  time,  how- 
ever well  cast,  in  the  Season  of  1869,  it  would  be  oneqoivocally 
danmed.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  difficoU  to  define  the  precise 
natore  of  the  dramatic  malady  with  which  we  are,  as  play-p>ers, 
soffering.  No  one  who  has  had  an  over-dose  of  Mr.  Boocicaolt 
can  orge  that  Money  is  too  sensational  No  one  who  has  taken 
rather  too  much  <m  Mr.  Robertson  can  argue  that  it  is  too 
meaningless  and  insipid.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just  what  a  good 
play  ought  to  be.  It  ooes  not,  so  to  speak,  cut  deep  into  human 
feeung,  after  the  fashion  of  certain  modem  French  comidk' 
drames^  but  can  boast  of  a  pbt  sufficiently  stirring  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  the  devebpment  of  which  is 
entrusted  to  a  set  of  the  most  pofectly  distinct  characters,  who 
work  it  out  in  a  series  of  admirably  written  scenes.  It  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  any  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  plays,  even  his  be^  and  this  great  standard  work ; 
but  when  people  are  found  to  sing  paeans  over  the  mere  conver- 
sational point  of  one  or  two  recently  successful  ^  drawing-room  " 
plays,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  biting,  though  fii^&d  and 
elegant  satire,  wtiich  has  placed  Money  ^xskxxtkg  &e  Briti^  clas- 
sics, one  is  constrained  to  state  unhesitatingly  that  a  piece  like 
Cask  is  no  more  worthy  to  be  set  in  the  scues  against  it  than  a 
haphazard  after-dinner  charade  is  to  be  measured  with  Mr. 
Robertson's  own  best  style.  Money ^  really  too,  is  the  ibuntain- 
head  and  origin  of  the  modem  school^  but  it  has  this  advan- 
tage—every character,  with  the  exception  of  Evelyn,  who  was 
meant  for  an  eccentric^a  sort  of  moralising  being,  a  Greek 
chorus  to  the  play,  is  a  perfect  and  distinct  type  of  hundreds 
of  people  whom  one  meets  every  day.  Moreover,  these  cha- 
racters are  drawn,  one  and  all,  by  a  master-hand. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  a  disquisition  on  their 
merits.  What  is  astonishing  is  that  a  crop  of  intellects  has 
sprung  up  to  question  their  very  existence.  After  some  of  the 
dramatic  treats  we  have  had  of  late  upon  the  London  stage,  there 
is  someUiing  peculiarly  refreshing  in  a  visit  to  the  Holbom 
Theatre.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
the  revival  of  Money ^  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  will  have  deserved  the 
thanks  of  all  real  play-goers  for  the  care  with  which  he  has  placed 
it  on  the  stage,  and  the  excellence  of  the  company  to  which  he 
has  entrusts  it  When  frantic  and  half-naked  burlesque  is 
shrieking  itself  wild  at  half  the  theatres  in  London,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  one  house  at  least  promises  to  keep  clear 
of  what  debases,  and  furnish  only  that  which  can  enhance  the 
prospects  of  the  British  drama. 


THE  WH ALLEY  CATHOLIC  TESTIMONIAL 
FUND. 


We  publish  a  fiirther  list  of  subscriptions  received  up  to  the 
•10 


hour  of  our  going  to  press  : — 
Brother  Ignatius    - 
Ritualistic  Annie  - 


-  AcowL 

-  A  pair  of  sandals. 


The  National  Debt.— Gratitude  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
revivification  of  trade. 
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Vfuni  5, 1S69. 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSB  CATMCHTSM. 


Q. — Last  wetk  we  disposed  of  the  comic  pictures  of  '*  por- 
traits." Can  you  now  tdl  me  whether  the  portraits  really  ex- 
haust the  fan  of  the  Academy  ^ 

A.**No^  they  do  not.  There  are  several  other  methods  of 
introducing  drollery  and  buffoonery  into  art. 

Q. — ^You  are  right,  there  are.  Will  you  then  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  something  about  them,  and  commence  with  an  illus- 
tration. Who,  for  instance,  come$  out  with  most  comic  force 
among  the  Royal  Academicians  ? 

A.— Mr.  Cope. 

Q.— Yes,  C4n  you  tell  me  why  you  say  this  t 

A.— I  can.  Mr.  Cope  this  year  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  very  latge  canvass  conspicuously  hung  in  gallery  No.  i.  It 
is  very  funny.  It  represents  the  Duke  <rf  Wellington — in  his 
night-gown  t  An  extract  from  the  catalogue  says,  ^  He  had, 
as  usual,  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  but  had  not  washed  himself.'^ 
Having  so  often  pictured  the  mat  Dake  in  battle,  decked  in 
crimson  and  plumes,  or  cloaked  and  booted,  or  having  later 
still  seen  him  in  the  dignity  of  old  age  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Cope  wished  to  treat  his  hero  with 
a  certain  amount  of  origtnalitv,  and  so  caught  htm  in  bed.  The 
humour  of  the  idea  is  beyond  a  question.  No  one  can  gaze  at 
Mr.  Cope's  Duke  for  half-a-minute  without  being  forced  into 
fits  of  hopelessly  ungovernable  laughter.  Dr.  Hume,  the  scarlet 
lay  figure,  who  is  announcing  a  mull  he  has  just  made  in  an 
amputation  case,  is  also  full  of  vigorous  fun.  He  is  wonder- 
fully stiff  and  vulgar,  and  has  rushed,  or  more  possibly,  been 
thrust  into  the  Duke's  bedroom  in  a  suit  that  has  been  sent  out 
all  the  way  from  Eogland  to  him  by  Nathan. 

Q,— Precisely.  Can  you  tdl  me  why  this  picture  is  called 
"  the  price  of  victory  t*'^ 

A.— Yes,  I  can.  it  is  meant  to  warn  all  young  artists  against 
ambition.  They  maj  learn  from  it  a  wholesome  lesson  in  re- 
fiecting  whatf  sometimies,  it  may  cost  a  man  in  reputation  who 
is  bent  upon  attracting  public  attention  oo  the  Academy  walls. 

Q.— Quite  right  Can  you  suggest  any  serious  motive  for 
this  work, 

A. — Mr.  Cope  may  be  a  devoted  admirer  of  Napoleon,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  having  an  uj^ly  hit  at  his  great  oppo- 
nent 

Q,— That  is  a  very  reasonable  explanation.  Tell  me  then 
in  mat  case  what  the  picture  might  have  been  called  ? 

A.-P-"  Waterloo  Avenged."  With  that  title  it  might  yet  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and  presented  to  the  French  Emperor 
as  a  graceml  and  important  addition  to  the  ^  gallery  of  Vic- 
tories** at  Versailles. 

Q,— In  contrast  with  this  rather  misdirected  fun  of  otur  £a£[lish 
Royal  Academicians,  can  you  mention  some  foreign  outsider 
who  really  possesses  the  vis  comica  and  knowi  how  to  turn  it 
to  good  account  f 

A. — Mr.  A.  H.  Tourrier.  His  interview  between  Louis  Xi., 
and  Frangois  de  Paul  is  an  admirable  work,  and  placed  as  it  is 
above  a  batch  of  pictures  contributed  by  associates  or  royal 
Academicians,  deserves  a  special  notice.  There  is  an  eternal 
"  Nell  Gtrvn"  subject  polished  up  by  Mr.  Frith  (R,A),  on  the 
line,  with  its  stock  gallants  and  Restoration  drapery,  vmile  Mr. 
Teurrier's  work  is  nigh  up,  if  not  out  of  sight,  at  least,  beyond 
the  region  where  the  eye  can  comfortably  rest  upon  it. 

Q. — Why  does  it  not  change  places  with  281,  a  canvass  just 
three  times  too  large  for  the  two  figures  it  contains  ? 

A. — Because  "  Cupid's  Curse  '  (281)  is  painted  by  Mr.  Leslie 
(A)  and  M.  Tourrier  is  not  an  associate,  and  therefore  has  no 
chance  of  beii^  treated  fairly  according  to  his  merits.  His 
other  contribution,  263,  *^  La  S^rdnade/'  is  again  excellent,  and 
is  again  hung  too  higli ;  while  close  by  it  a  vulgar  daub,  by 
G.  Jenes  <R.A),  entitled  "Cawnpore:  the  Passage  of  the 
Ganges,  &c.,  &&,**  monopolises  an  immense  space  upon  the 
line.  This  picture,  in  its  present  position,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  savage  satire  upon  genius, 
which  alone,  is  supposed  to  entitle  one  to  ito  highest  hoiaours. 
Half-a-dozen  scenic  artists  could  be  mentioned  who  cottld  pro« 
duce  $1  better  ptcture  than  this,  and  one  fully  as  large,  in 
four-and-twenly  hours. 

Qp^Exactly.  WeU  thoa^  you  would  tay,  I  suppose,  that 
there  is  as  much  genius  without  the  magic  circle  of  R.A.as 
there  is  within  it  7 


A.'— A  good  deal  moro, 

Q.--Y0U  would  suggest  that  a  rival  body  be  formed  on 
principles  that  should  ensure  the  immediate  recognition  of 
talent,  and  ensure  its  development  f 

A.— I  would. 

Q.— In  fact,  yon  would  carry  on  a  sort  of  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  present  Bionopoly  at  Burlington  House  ! 

A.— I  would. 

Q.^You  answer  tomeiidut  determinedly.  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  a  firiend  whQ  has  sent  in  a  ptcture  this  yeari  and  had  it 
rejected  ? 

A.-I  do, 

{To  h$  c0MHnu$a). 


A  QUESTION  OF  CONSISTENCY. 


WuEN,  a  few  months  back,  Mn  Gladstone  took  office,  and 
placed  Mr.  Cardwell  in  charge  at  the  War  Department  it  was 
generally  believed  that  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  Purdiase  System  in 
the  army*  That  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  was  morally 
pledged  to  consider  the  Question  there  is  not  a  doubt,  and  we 
can  only  suppose,  from  Mr.  Cardwell's  inaction  in  the  matter, 
that,  after  due  consideration,  the  Purchase  System,  as  existing 
in  the  English  Army  (and  in  no  other  Army  nor  Service  in  the 
civilised  world)  has  his  approval  as  a  just  and  wise  institution. 

If  this  is  really  the  case,  and  we  can  but  believe  that  It  must 
be  so,  we  must  be  prepaxod  for  the  general  adoption  of  the 
buying  and  selling  system  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service. 
It  wilfbe  easy  enough  to  assimilate  the  prices  of  commissions 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  relative  rank  sdready  exists  between 
the  two  services ;  but  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Bench,  and  the  Church,  difficulties  may  present  themselves,  we 
have  with  much  care  and  consideration  compiled  Uie  following 
scale  of  charges,  which,  with  a  few  unimportant  modifications, 
will  no  doubt  be  considered  by  the  governmeat  as  fully  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  new  ri^me  which,  in  the  cause  oT 
consistency,  they  are  now  bound  to  introduce  :^ 

The  Csurch. 

£    %.  ^ 
Curate         ..w.*.  046 

Vicar Two  years'  salary 

Dean  ..-.--      2,000    o    o 

Bishop 15,000    o    o 

Archbishop 30,000    o    o 

(Or  by  special  arrangement.) 

GOVBRNMBNT    OFriCSS. 

Clerks  5th  class  <»  -  -  Ssme  price  as  a  Line  Ensigncy. 

^  4th    „  -  -  -  ^           ^         Lieutenancy. 

ft  3rd    „  .  .  -  „           „             Captaiacy. 

»  2n4    „  -  -  -  u           V               Majority. 

i>  ist    „  -  -  -  „          ^  Lieut'Colonelcy. 

Thb  Bbnck. 

£  9,  d^ 

Alderman 10  o 

County  Magistrate     *       •       -       -  2150 

County  Court  Judge   -        -        -        -  2,000^  o  o 

Police  Magistrate       -       -       -       -     3,000  *  o  o 

Judge io,OQo  o  o 

Chief  Justice      -       -       -       -       r  i^poo  o  o 

Thb  Diplomatic  Sbrvicb. 

Attach^         -       -    Same  price  as  Ensigncy  4nd  Lkutenancy 

in  the  Guards. 
Second  Secretary  -  „       „     Liettteoancy  and  C&ptnincy 

in  the  Guards. 
FifBt  Socretary     -  h       n  Ciptaincy  Sc  Uettt-CoUaelcy 

in  the  Guards, 
Miolster^To  a  CommiMr      ...       -  ;£i  5*000    o    o 

n    ^ToaPeer 7^500    o    a 

Ajahassaular     -..,»....    ao^ooo    o   o. 

And  uptfsnis. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Purchase  System  may  be 
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generally  introduced  without  further  delay ;  for,  at  at  present 
we  have  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  hu  War 
Miniiter,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  tiiat,  on  due  constdetadon, 
the  inttilution  must  have  been  accepted  as  sound  and  advis- 
able, for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  after  so  maay  promises 
and  pfefcsskis,  a  fystem  which  has  been  often  deprecated  as 
raisGluevovs  and 


and  as  a  diffract  lo  oar  institu- 
tM,  should  have  been  permitted  to  ranain  in  lull  action  (Tor 
six  months,  without  any  action  being  taken  for  iis  suppvesston 
by  an  ealfghiened  Libcaral  government  pledged  to  reform^ 


A  NEW  FOET. 


In  this  materialistic  age  we  hafl  the  appearance  of  a  new 
poet,  whose  forte  lies  in  the  delicate  sensibility  and  graceful 
ideuity  of  Ivrics,  radier  than  in  the  startelv  icrtemnity  and  blunt 
realism  of  blank  verse.  Such  a  poet  has  utvoured  us  with  some 
of  the  effusions  of  fif  (f)  elesant  fanqrt  and  we  should  be  cruel 
to  our  readers  if  we  deaiea  them  the  privilege  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  so  much  that  is  beautifol  and  true. 

But,  lest  in  their  imperiect  Sjrmpathy  and  lack  of  imagination, 
many  of  our  readers  should  fail  to  perceive  the  hidden  oeauties 
that  modtttlv  shrink  from  forcing  themselves  too  prominently 
into  notic^  like  those  tender  lovely  flowers  that  nestle  in  the 
CKvices  of  the  kindly  precipices'  ased  lace,  we  will  act  as 
cicerone,  and  educate  our  readers  to  that  point  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment necessary,  in  order  to  be  able  properly  to  appreciate 
these  gems  of  the  creative  art  The  first  echo  of  this  musical 
soul  is  called  ''  Charity ,"  and  we  feel  sure  will  call  forth  in  the 
toast  of  the  reader  the  divine  quality  which  it  celelnrates. 

Thus  it  begins  with  plaintive  philanthropy  :— 

*'  If  A  mortal  dumce  to  i«l]. 
Leave  theai  not  upon  the  lod." 

We  hope  that  after  reading  this  soul-stirring  couplet,  nobody 
will  narrow  its  lesson  so  much  as  to  see  an  old  gentleman  slip 
on  a  slide  or  a  piece  of  orange  peel,  and  faOl  on  the  pavement, 
without  rushing  to  his  aid.  We  feel  sure  than  we  are  interpret- 
ing the  real  intention  of  tiie  clever  poet  or  fair  poetess  who 
penned  these  inspired  lioea,  when  we  me  upon  dwellers  in 
cities  that  this  lovely  precept  is  not  for  them  mipossible  to  be 
obeyed.  No,  do  not  leave  the  lallen  man  to  rise  alone,  or  with 
the  help  of  a  stick,  but^ 

•<  Rather  lend  a  wMUeg  hand." 

This  line  wiU  become  a  household  word  on  board  ship,  if  we 
may  use  such  a  paradoxical  expression. 
The  second  verse  opens  more  beautifully^ 

"  If  a  mortal  chaaoe  to  err, 
Censnrt  not  when  they  appear." 

This  may  seem  a  little  va^pte ;  but,  when  read  by  the  light 
of  inspiration,  it  is  vtry  beauttfuL 

*'  If  a  mortal  chanci  to  err," 

,  The  clever  poet  or  lair  poetess  would  imply  that  we  sin  by 
chance,  not  from  determination,  much  less  from  inclination. 
^'Thev  appear*^  may  seem  a  little  singular,  or  rather  a  little 
too  plural,  but  it  endently  refers  to  the  judge  and  jury  who 
forms  the  cruel  court  of  stem  law,  unmindful  of  charity,  which 
is  to  trv  and  condemn  the  chance  sinners. 

In  the  next  verse  we  find  a  most  marvellous  proof  how 
worldly  wisdom  is  sometimes  nnfted  to  a  h^hly  Imaginative 
nature* 

<'  Nay,  *ti^  a  Christian's  duty  heft 
To  pfty  nK)Sl  whet  most  is  down.'* 

From  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  to  a  fallen  cab  horse,  this 
wideljT-extending  precept  reached.  In  it  we  plainly  see  sound 
financial  wisdooL  For  following  this  advice  the  Christian  wilL 
from  pity,  invariably  buy  Consols  when  they  are  down,  and  sell 
when  thi^  are  up.  We  beg  the  clev^rpoet  or  fair  authoress's 
pardon  if  we  have  somewhat  strained  ^  (f)  meaning. 

"Judge  not  that  thou  be  not  judged." 

We  lancy  we  have  heafd  tlMit  liM  beioi^  tat  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry  we  oansot  just  now  mntuiber.  However,  as 
the  next  line  expands  the  idea  wkh  m  nMch  power,  we  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  plagiarism,  if  plagiartsm  it  be.    It  requires  a 


fine  poet  to  see  in  these  words  the  natural  development  into 
the  ur  grander  precept  :^ 

"  Bhune  not,  lest  thoti  be  to  hkme." 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  full  of  the  most  exquisite  religious 

feeling,  which   we  could  not  profane  by  quoting  here,  but 

merely  express  a  confident  hope  that  t>efore  long  all  will  be  able 

to  read  the  delightful  lyric  for  themselves. 
The  next  poem  is  inspired  bv  the  real  god  d*  poetry,  **  Love.** 

It  is  mellifiuous  and  charmingly  simple. 
The  lovers  are  enjoying  a  last  meeting  before  parting  :^ 

"  Gasiiig  at  the  varied  flowers 
Seaioely  kaowiag  wkat  to  say." 

This  is  indeed  doquent  silence. 

"  For  I'd  loved  warm  and  fina 
Loved  her  lor  a  lengthv  time  \ 
Yet  dared  not  ever  feuM 
Ask  her  if  her  heart  were  mine. " 

Here  the  halting  measure  expresses  tiie  hesitation  tf  the 
lover.  ^'  Warm  and  firmly  "  is  a  rather  fleshy  expression,  but 
full  ofgrace:— 

*'  So  the  parting  hoar  had  conic, 
And  my  soul  was  fhll  of  woe ; 
But  if  hers  were  just  the  same, 
I*d  have  given  worlds  to  know." 

What  is  Mr.  Robertson's  ^  Jug"  scene  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
he  evidently  hinted,  in  a  aaateriabstic  spirit^  at  the  nightingale), 
compared  with  this  f  Talk  about  IdyUic  simplicity,  and  pure 
nature,  tiM  Usi  couplet  snrpaasee  anything  we  ever  read  lor  ttiese 
<]pulitiee. 

We  nuHt  draw  attention  to  an  idea  which  is,  ethically 
speaking,  superb  :— 

"  Thus  we  wandered,  till  old  Time 
As  he  passed  by,  fleeing  past, 
With  him  bore  Our  pleasant  hour 
Placed  it  in  the  happy  past" 

Who  does  not  see  the  figure  of  Old  Time  with  two  baes, 
one  in  front,  one  behind*  the  future  and  the  past  ,*  he  puts  the 
hour  into  the  bag  behind  him  and  passes  on.  No  German 
dreaiher  ever  exceeded  this  for  meUpnysicat  depth. 

We  must  quote  the  last  stanza  if  only  to  show  how  the  re- 
vuliion  of  fedin^  on  the  lever's  breast  naturally  involves  him 
in  a  frenzied  disregard  of  metre,  which  is  supremely  appro- 
priate. 

*'  Came  I  back  then  Adl  of  hope 

Asking,  eoald  I  claim  her  heart, 

And  we  parted  full  of  joy, 

Then  met  agahi  ne'er  to  part  s 

And  she  was  my  heart's  jewel, 

And  she  was  my  sunbeam  briglit, 

Makidg  foys  doubly  joyful, 

And  my  troubles  ever  light." 

The  fourth  and  fifUi  lines  are  superb  in  their  nu^fled  vigour. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  more  than  cne  of  the  stanxas 
of  the  poem  entitled 

"Lingering  on  the  Threshold." 

*'Partinff  is  ever  saddening, 
Thou^  We  part  lO  meeTagahi ; 
But  when  for  years,  pert  Jips  ever. 
Taking  leave  to  me  is  vain 
Without  one  woid  of  klndnes^ 
One  single  glance  of  kindness.  ^ 

The  second  couplet  reminds  «  of  Wordsworth^  it  is  so  true 
and  so  childlike  in  its  unadulterated  simplicity*  We  can  fancy 
an  imprisoned  Government  clerk  on  a  lovely  September  dav« 
looking  out  of  the  window  in  some  spare  moment,  and  softly 
humnung  to  himself. 

''  Talking  leave  to  me  is  vain." 
beca«sihe^  lbdi4itirocKgal,havingbeea  jAseBtevetr  day  of 
the  London  season.kae  got  no  move  leaive  M  take.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  great  masters  and  mistresses  of  song  touch  with  magie 
hand  the  fat  echoing  kev  which  awakens  the  complicated  har- 
mony 6f  the  intellect  ana  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time,  fiads  a 
resonant  chord  in  the  most  Arcadian  recesses  oi  the  l^eart 
After  what  we  have  written,  is  it  not  time  for  the  Laureate  to 
looktohisUMfelsf 
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A  BAD  PRECEDENT. 


A  PARAGRAPH  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  declares  that 
the  men  of  Sunderland  are  subscribing  to  a  fund  raised  with 
the  purpose  of  pensioning  off  a  ruined  speculator,  who,  in  his 
time,  brought  misery  and  starvation  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands. Tomahawk  is  not  fond  of  hitting  a  man  (even  a  bad 
one)  when  he  is  down,  still  it  is  his  duty  to  point  out  that  ill- 
doing  should  not  find  a  crowd  of  sympathisers ;  that  a  man 
because  he  once  has  fattened  upon  the  ^little  alls''  of  the 
widows  and  fatherless,  should  on  that  account  be  subsidised 
by  those  who  remember  his  ill-gotten  wealth  with  flunkey-ish 
awe.  If  peoi^  idsh  to  be  chantable,  there  are  plenty  of  poor 
among  us  to  be  fed,  plenty  of  beggars  to  be  clothed. 

The  '*  act  of  charity  '  to  which  Tomahawk  has  alluded  may 
be  imitated  elsewhere  than  in  Sunderiand.  He  will  not  be  in 
tiie  least  surprised  to  find  the  following  list  appearing  in  the 
Pall-mall  OoMttU  in  the  course  of  next  year  : 

List  of  Gifts  preskmtid  to  Pkoplb  of  Distinction. 


Name  of 
Recipient 


William  Palmer, 
F.R.C.S. 


WUiam  Roapell, 
late  M.P. 


Sir  Eardley  WU- 
mot 


The  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph, 


Mr.  O'Sttllivan, 
£x*Major. 


Sir  Robert  Garden 


Decreasing  the  popu-  A  magnificent 
lation  by  adminis-   statue  in 
tering  strychnine.       bronze. 


Services  of 
Recipient 


Nature  of 
Gift 


By  whom 
given. 


General  excellency  in 
copjringhand  writing 


Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  married  wo< 
men  by  marrying 
two  wives  at  once 


For  improving  the 
**  baby-farming" 
trade  by  the  publi- 
cation of  (|uestion- 
able  advertisements. 


For  sympathising 
with  the  poor  mur- 
derer and  persecuted 
assassin. 

For  bringingthe  office 
of  City  Magistrate 
into  disrepute. 


;^io,ooo  a 
year. 


A  ticket  for 
the  Continent 
and  unlimited 
leave  of  ab 
sence. 

A  magnid- 
cently- bound 
volume  of  the 
Bible  in  the 
original  He* 
brew. 


By  the  followers 
of  Mahhus. 


By  the  Royal 
College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 

By  the  Govern- 
ment after  hear- 
ing of  the  reci- 
pient's alleged 
illness. 

By  the  Arch- 
Bishops,  Bis- 
hops, &  Clergr 
•f  the  Church 
of  England. 


skin, 


A  lion 
to  be 
withlongears 

Hie  colonelcy 
ofaWest-In 
dianregiment 
in  Sierra 
Leone. 


By  the  Irish  na- 
tion and  a  few 
Yankees. 

By  the  Society 
for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 


Seriously  we  ought  not  to  reward  questionable  actions  with 
money  which  might  be  well  spent  on  tne  poor. 


"^ EXPERIENCE  DOES  IT:' 


perintend  the  coinage  of  Threepenny  bits  at  the  Mint  in 

August  and  September. 
Mr.  Bright  as  Prxsidsnt  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will 

iounediately  open  a  public-house  in  one  of  the  principal 

thoroughfares  of  WhitechapdL 
Mr.  Goschsn  as  Prssidbnt  oe  the  Poor-law  Board, 

will  make  a  tour  d  la  Greenwood,  paMing  a  niriit  in  the 

casual  ward  of  each  of  the  workhooi^  in  the  United 

Kingdom* 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  rumours,  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  well  boast  of  harine  formed  the  most  practical  Gorem- 
ment  on  record,  but  we  fear  that  these  announcements  are  for 
the  present,  at  all  erents,  a  little  premature. 


In  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  Mr.  ChUders  in  having 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  during  the  Whitsuntide  cruise,  we  hear  that  the 
Ministers  whose  names  are  subjoined,  have  niade  the  following 
arrangements  with  a  view  to  their  obtaining  a  closer  and  more 
pracucal  knowledge  of  the  services  entrusted  to  the  administra- 
tion : 

Mr  C.uu)well  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will 
assume  the  command  of  the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Grand  Review  of  all  available  forces  that  can  be  brought 
together  in  Hyde  Park  at  an  early  date. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartimgton  as  Postmaster-General, 
will  personally  deliver  the  letters  brought  by  the  Indian 
Mail  due  on  Saturday  next,  in  the  Belgrave  Square  division 
of  the  S.W.  district. 

M  R.  Lowe  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  will  su- 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

That  my  second  should  be  my  first. 
And  my  first  should  be  my  second. 

Proves  in  this  age  of  successful  shams 
That  people  had  wisely  reckoned. 

X. 

This  makes  railway  trains  go  fast 
And  railway  shares  go  faster  ; 

He  sails  the  best  on  fortune's  sea, 
Who  of  this  air*s  the  master. 


How  often  I,  sweet  Pamela, 

Have  seen  thee  sip  this  on  the  sly ; 
No  wonder  with  sudi  honey  tippedf 

Your  lips  attract  the  butterfly. 


Abridged  you  see  what  men  have  called, 

In  mockery,  life's  elixir  ; 
If  you  would  live  you'd  better  use 

This  only  when  you're  liok,  sir. 


Not  so  believed  this  merry  knave  ; 

He'd  drink  the  ocean  d^r. 
If  it  were  made  of  whiskey  punch, 

And  no  police  were  by. 


rd'll 


This  is  the  only  bird  I  know 
That  emulates  the  ostrich  tall— 

If  ever  vou  should  meet  with  one^ 
You'a  best  with  him  not  try  a  tall. 


Suppose  you  bought  a  dairy  farm, 
And  found  this  beast  among  the  stock- 

What  would  you  do  t  set  up  a  show ; 
Of  asses  soon  you'd  have  a  flock. 


How  many  of  Uiese  apes  I  see 
Within  the  Royal  Academy ; 

Critics  they  are ;  yes,  good  enough 
To  judge  of  what  they  see  there— stuff. 


An  insect  whom  we  all  respect ; 

This  name  one  Irish  patriot  bore, — 
Some  time  ago ;  Uieir  patriots  now 

Are  insects— yes,  and  something  more. 


What  they  who  in  life's  zmbber  draw 
As  pardMTS,  often  wish  to  do, 

On  finding  that  of  all  tiie  trumps 
They've  nothing  but  the  deuce— or  two. 
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JONATHANS  FALSE  MOVE. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  our  Yankee  fHends  and  relations 
seem  to  be  inclined  to  behave  with  more  moderation,  and  that 
they  have  not  misinterpreted  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
them  as  regards  the  question  of  War  or  Peace.  There  is  a 
laudable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  American  press  to  soften 
down  the  foolish  and  mischievous  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  and  to 
disavow  the  insolent  tone  of  that  manifesto,  ^o  far,  so  good  ; 
Jonathan  has  made  a  false  move,  and  the  sooner  he  tries  to  re- 
trieve it  the  better. 

The  great  Motley  has  arrived,  and  has  spoken  the  usual  com- 
monplaces  about  the  anxiety  of  America  to  preserve  friendly 
relations  with  this  country,  the  community  of  our  interests,  &c., 
&a,  our  common  addition  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace— 
a  curious  expressiofipby  the  way,  as  if  commerce  meant  whiskey, 
and  the  "  arts  of  peace  *  Uking  drains  together.    It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Motley  wiU  be  kept  in  his  place,  and  that  there 
win  be  no  attempt  to  entertain  him  at  banquets  where,  warmed 
1^  British  hospitality  and  British  wine,  he  may  be  led  into  the 
ridiculous  assumption  of  any  position  as  the  accredited  envoy 
of  a  Government  which  speaks  through  him,  instead  of  being 
what  he  really  is,  a  sort  of  superior  clerk  sent  on  behalf  of  a 
country  which  would  not  have  the  slightest  scruple  in  repudiat- 
ing every  obligation  to  which  he  might  bind  them,  even  though 
that  obligation  had  to  all  appearances  and  intcreste  received  the 
consentof  the  executive.  Weshall  have  reaped  one  advanUge,  at 
any  rate,  from  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's  convivial  starring  expedi- 
tion about  this  country,  if  we  learn  not  to  waste  our  time  and 
money  in  talking  meaningless  platitudes  about  ''brotherly*' 
peace   and   **  cousinly   affection,"    We    do   not    despair   of 
peace.    America  has  begun  to  pay  its  debts,  and  that  is  a 
greater  step  towards  respectability  as  a  nation  than  she  has 
taken  for  a  long  time.    Whether  honour  and  truth  will  ever 
obtain  across  the  Atlantic  even  the  professed  respect  and  titu- 
lar honours  which  they  obtain  in  England  is  a  very  open  ques- 
tion.   When  to  have  done  an  honest  or  a  generous  action  is. 
looked  upon  in  America  as  more  creditable  to  a  man  than  hav- 
ing done  a  sharp  or  a  mean  thing, .  public  opinion  in  that 
country  will  have  undergone   such  a  wholesome  reformation, 
that  we  may  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  our  future 
relations  with  our  Yankee  cousins. 

It  \%  somewhat  a  striking  coincidence,  that  just  as  Mr. 
Motley  is  arriving  in  England,  having  been  looked  upon  by 
many,  perhaps  unjustly,  as  the  representative  of  an  aggressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  America  towards  this  country,  there 
should  be  leaving  our  shores  one  who  has  done  more  than  any 
man  living  to  make  the  name  of  America— to  make  humanity 


itself,  revered  and  loved— we  mean  the  greatest  hero  of  our 
day— the  noblest  Christian  of  our  day— Geoige  Peabody.    If 
any  one  man  can  attain  or  deserve  the  glory  of  allaying 
the  kritation  now  existing  between    the   two  countries,  of 
paralysing   the   efforts   of    agitation,    of    bringing   America 
and   England   the  blessing   of  peace,  founded    on   mutual 
good-will,  and  not  on    mere  self-interest,  George    Peabody 
is  that  man.    We  can  forgive  America  if  she  sends  us  back 
her   noble-hearted    countryman    with     renewed   health   and 
vigour;    his  energy  in  doing  good  nothing  can  strengthen. 
There  are  many  rich  men,  who  are  charitable,  liberal  of  their 
money  in  relieving  distress,  and  personally  thoughtful  for  the 
happiness  of  their  poorer  fellow  creatures,  but  there  is  no  man 
so  grandly  unselfish  in  disposition,  there  is  no  man  who  has 
made  a  large  fortune,  and  who  holds  it  so  purely  as  a  trust 
from  God,  who  is  as  wise  as  he  is  generous,  as  prudent  as  he  is 
bountiful,  who  has  made  this  noble  use  of  the  power  which 
wealth  gave  him,  namely,  to  fight  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
and  with  the  most  untiring  perseverance  the  hosts  of  evil  and 
of  misery  which  war  against  the  weak  and  the  poor.    It  is  an 
honour  to  America  to  have  begot  him,  it  is  an  honour  to 
England  to  have  so  long  numbered  him  among  her  people  ; 
both  countries  owe  him  much,  and  both  countries  look  up  to 
no  higher  human  example  by  which  to  guide  their  conduct 
The  thought  of  his  never-ceasing  industry  in  well-doing,  of  his 
wide-spreading,  far-comforting  sympathy,  of  the  spotless  purity 
and  perfect  gentleness  of  his  life,  of  his  perfect  freedom  from 
all  taint  of  arrogance  or  intolerance,  of  his  single-hearted  sim- 
plicity of  goodness  might  surely  do  something  to  check  the 
overbearing  self-conceit,  the  grasping  avarice,  the   reckless 
dishonesty,  the  malignant  envy,  the  virulent  malice,  the  mufHed 
anger  which  have  been  so  freely  indulged  in  by  persons- 
well,    we   will    say  on  both    sides   of  the   Atlantic.      The 
remembrance  of  George  Peabody  has  brought  us  naturally 
to  speak  of  peace,  let  us  stop  now,  with  the  earnest  expression 
of  a  hope  that  his  return  to  his  native  land,  unpretending  and 
retiring  though  his  spirit  be,  averse  to  stain  itself  by  mixing  in 
political  intrigue,  may  bring  with  it  to  Anierica  some  accession 
of  moderation  and  gentleness,  something  of  the  higher  and 
more  divine  part  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  resolute  expression 
of  preparation  against  insult  or  outrage  which  now  characterizes 
the  face  of  John  Bull  as  he  looks  at  the  cunning  and  vindictive 
countenance  of  the  American  who  threatens  to  be  his  foe,  may 
yield  to  a  smile  of  hearty  friendship  as  their  hands  in  the  grasp 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  past 
are  forgotten,  in  the  conmion  resolve  to  live  in  peace  and  good- 
will for  the  future; 
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NOT  VERY  ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  APPROACHING  DIVISION  IN  THE  LORDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TOMAHAWK. 

S1R9— I  am  not  an  alannist,  but  as  an  Englishman^  a  Christian, 
and,  above  all,  as  one  who  has  three  near  relatives  expecting 
preferment  in  the  Irish  Chmx:h,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed,  at 
the  present  crisis,  to  ask  you  to  give  your  piowerful  aid  to  the 
support  of  that  popular,  heavenly,  and  lucrative  institution.  The 
august  assembly  of  the  Lords  is  about  to  imnuntalise  itself  by 
a  unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous,  rejection  of  that  lyiag^ 
ini(|uitous,  diabolical  bOl,  which  a  knavish  pack  of  traitors  to 
their  Queen,  their  constitution,  their  teligion,  and  their  pockets 
framed  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  own  lust,  for 
power,  and  for  the  ultimate  immolation  of  their  country,  their 
gods,  and  the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents. ! 
But  I  need  not  continue  in  this  strain.  You  have  said  all 
^  this,  and  much  more,  with  far  greater  eloquence  a  hundred 
times  yourself.  I  only  beg  to  point  out  iu  your  pages  at  this 
moment  the  nature  of  the  inevitable  chaos  th^ut  awaits  us, 
should  the  archnradical  Gladstone  throw,  as  he  has  ihreaienid 
to  dojihe  opposition  peers  into  the  Tower  dungeons  until  the 
division  be  taken.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  if  the  Bill  be 
suffered  to  pass — 

(1)  That  within  six  months  there  will  be  left  not  <me  atom  of 

Christian  truth  (as  expounded  in  the  xxxix.  Articles) 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

(2)  That  in  this  frifrhtful  condition  of  afiiurs,  there  will  of 

course  be  no  snug  berths  in  the  church  m  sctons  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  no  incomes  of  j^5,ooo  a  year  for  ordi- 
nary divines  who  have  married  into  titled  families  ! 

(3)  That  St  Paul's  will  be  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 

Rev.  Newman  Hall  one  day  in  the  week,  and  devoted 
to  lectures  on  popular  atheism  the  other  six. 

(4)  That  there  will  be  found  at  least  2,000,000  souls  in  London 

who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship  at  all ! ! ! 

(5)  That  the  golden  call  will  be  bowed  down  to  publicly— on 

the  Stock  Exchange. 

(6)  And  lastly— that,  in  the  final  crash  of  things,  the  Court 

of  Arches  will  collapse  1 

You  are  a  staunch  Conservative,  Sir.    Pray  then  listen  to  the 
voice  of  oat  who  subscribes  himself  humbly 

A  Moneyed  but  Earnest  Cheistian. 

(2) 
Sir,— 111  tdl  you  what  wiH  happen  if  the  Lords  throw  out 
theWlL 
(i)  In  three  days  they  will  be  carted  away  like  so  much 
rubbish,  together  with  the  crown  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  Gladstone  will  be  dictator,  and  then  hell  go  it— 
rather. 

(2)  In  a  week  Peers  will  be  seen  driving  Hansoms  and  teachp 

ing  deportment  at  dancing  academies. 

(3)  In  a  month  the  right  man  will  be  in  the  right  place,  and 

I  shall  be  getting  ;£3,ooo  a  year  payable  in  advance. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Tottenham  Brutus. 

(3) 
Brother,— You  of  the  red  handed  fraternity  of  literary 
peo|des  must  be  true  and  noble  in  this  deatructi<m  of  phitocrats. 
Italy  k>oks  to  you.  The  emancipated  of  the  eternal  brother- 
hood of  the  peoples  looks  to  you !  Welcome.  HaiL  Your 
Peers  are  the  enemies  of  divinity,  and  what  is  greater— man  ! 
Then  let  your  sons  dip  their  pens  into  the  red  blood  of  your 
earls,  your  counts,  and  your  vi-counts,  and  let  your  L<M:d  Derby 
be  given  as  a  feed  to  the  vultures  of  humanity.  Brother  1  Wel- 
come !  Prosper,  and  may  your  peoples  grow  fat  and  red  in  the 
gore  of  your  Norman  city-lmights ! 

Yours  till  eternity, 

Garibaldi. 

(4) 

Editor,— Wal—yu  old  cuss !    How  ere  yu  ?    Now  look  yu 

here  !    Yu're  goin  to  tickle  up  them  tarnation  peers.  Wal,  send 

the  darned  lot  (pre-paid)  out  here,  and  we  won't  give  yu  that 

ere  whippin  as  I  guess  in  a  ruminating  over  which  yu  and  yu're 


aristocrats  ere  a  shiverin  in  yur  boots  from  morniiM^  to  night ! 
There,  that's  fixed  hansom  !  Them  peers  of  yu'rswm  be  planted 
out  slide  as  they  come,  here  and  there^  and  so  imprnt  good 
breedin'  in  to  the  States.    Datn  them. 


Yu'rs  onriled, 

Orestes  B. 


Squish. 


THE 


CHURCH  AND   THE  HAMMER. 
A  Lincolnshire  Moral. 


^  No  other  bidder?  no  advance  f 

Come,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  chance ! 

Two  Churches  I  admit ;  but  pray 

Don't  let  that  fact  stand  in  your  way — 

Four  thousand  offered  for  a  start  ? 

The  churches  not  two  miles  apart, 

And  services  alternate — Come, 

Of  duty  'tis  the  minimum ! 

What  trouble  in  parochial  labours 

When  soothed  by  fstthionable  neighbours  ? 

Society  here  bids  you  shirk 

Sick-rooms,  death-beds,  as  dirty  work^ 

Which  here  you  have  a  right  to  think  'em, 

By  virtue  of  sufficient  income— 

No  ofier,  gentlemen  ?    Of  course 

Youll  keep  a  curate,  and  a  horse. 

Of  profit  but  a  paltry  slice 

For  wages  will  the  one  suffice ; 

The  other  you  can  well  afford, 

And  ride  a-hunting  like  a  lord ! 

What  more  to  common  sense  would  urge  ye. 

Young,  zealous,  enterprising  clergy  f 

These  great  advantages  consider 

All  going  to  the  higl^  bidder !  * 

Romance,  you  say  ?  No  !  Troth  is  here ; 
I  paraphrase  the  auctioneer, 
Who  scattered  some  such  subtle  words 
Of  chaff,  to  catch  religious  birds. 
With  argument,  that  at  its  best  meant 
God's  service  is  a  sound  investment. 
That  men  of  letters  need  but  be 
Men  of  three  letters  {^  s,  cL — 
That  faith  and  zeal  we  overlook 
For  figures  of  the  banker's  book. 
That  now  a  cure  of  souls  we  treat. 
As  if  that  term  were  obsolete — 
Bid  freely,  gentlemen,  without  misgiving, 
A  cure  t  we  call  that  now-aslays  a  living/ 


THE  ANTITOBACCO  PLOT 


The  Divisions  which  took  place  in  die  Home  of  Commons 
a  few  wedcs  back  on  the  question  of  the  periniasion  and  pro- 
hibition of  smoking  on  the  Underground  Railway  have  alto- 
Sther  missed  fire.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the 
ouse  consented  to  smoking  being  carried  on  on  the  Metro- 
politan Extension  line,  it  was  si^iiently  decided  tiu^  the 
practice  was  net  to  be  indulged  in  on  the  Line  of  the  Metio- 
pditan  Railway  proper.  It  appear^  however,  that  the  Board 
of  T^e  have  now  taken  the  matter  m  hand,  and  by  granting 
a  special  certificate  to  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Line  have 
enabled  that  Company  to  institute  a  bye^aw,  under  which 
smoking  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shyiings  for 
each  o&nce.  Thus  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  entirely  overridden ;  and  when  we  remember  the  part 
played  in  the  last  of  the  Divisions  by  Mr.  Bright— who  on  the 
occasion  entirely  forgot  the  minister  in  tne  paitizanf— the 
publication  of  this  new  edkt  is  the  more  indecent  We  trust 
that  some  Honorable  member,addicted  to  the  pernicious  custom, 
will  once  more  take  the  smoking  question  up,  and  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deliver  a  decision  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  on  the  caprice,  of  any  Jack  (whether  his  somame  be 
Br^t  or  otherwise;  in  ofiice. 
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OUR  BOOKMARKBR. 


Notice.— Uader  this  head,  books,  pAmphleti,  Ac.,  Bent  to  the 
0£Sce,  199  Stnud,  will  be  reriewed  every  forti^Kht  The  reviews 
will  be  written  in  a  £ur  and  independent  spirit,  and  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  comments  rather  than  of  epitomes  ;  references  to  the  work 
being  given  in  place  of  extracts. 


RealUUs  of  Irish  IJ/i.    By  W.  Stuart  Trench,  &a,  &c.    New 
EditioB.    (LradMi :  LoDgmani,  Green,  and  Co.) 


▼ernmeiic  aaa  boc,  eqiecuuiy  oonsiacnng  tne  BttmDer  ^  m. 
bleptoprietort'whmnhehashaddkelwBeiirto  serve, made 
'.  Trendi  Viceroyl  of  Ifeknd,  or,  at  any  nrte,  permanent 
ider^Secretary  in  the  room  of  ^  late  Sir  Edward  WetheralL 


This  teok  luu  attracted  a  fraat  deal  of  attention,  and 
deservedly:  te  it  contains  an  mtwy^spioed  collectien  of  facts 
and  nanancet,  acoompanled  by  niotnns  Mtiij  eaecnted,  but 
aiming  nt  sensation,  and  tometones  succeodfaw,  at  least  in 
theirtitle.  **  TTie  Yonng  Mmderer,"  " Trial  by  Biood,"  « The 
Defiance^*  <"  The  Broken  Heart,"  would  all  "^  look  w^  in  die 
bitts*  fer a Snrrer  mdodrama.  ^The  Cormorant*  is  one  of 
the  beat  pictures,  indged  by  tke  sensational  standard.  It  coidd 
not  have  eccorred  to  anvooe  but  a  genias  to  get  so  mndi  excite- 
ntent  out  of  that  bird,  wIk>  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  more 
addicted  to  fish,  than  hnaaan  flesh,  as  an  article  of  diet  Tboee 
who  thoogbt  that  die  seal's  nature  was  as  soft  as  his  skin,  when 
thev  have  read  Mr.  Trencfa%  description  of  that  animal,  wffl 
find  themselves  nustakea.  Bnt  these  are  trifles,  save  that  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  amiaUe  ^irit  of  exaggeration  which  runs 
through  the  whole  book. 

Of  "the  Dacts"  of  the  work  we  cannot  speak  with  anv 
special  knowledge.  The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  the  book 
is,  that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  all  Ireland's  wrongs  and 
evfls,  and  diat  is  **Tkenck  *  taken  ttdlibUum.  We  wonder  the 
Gofvemment  has  not,  eq>ecially  ocrnddering  the  number  ''of 
notte 
Mr. 
Under-Secretary 

However  stupendous  the  difficulty  or  danger,  Mr.  Trendi 
always  seems  to  have  overcome  it ;  and  die  <mlv  puzzle  is,  that 
sucb  things  as  agririan  murders  should  Immpo  happened  at  all 
under  die  regency  of  this  omnipoteot  knd-agent,  this  gifted 
imployi  of  so  manv  *' noble  proprietors.' 

Mr.lVench  is  evideoAly  a  man  with  a  marvellous  power  of 
sdfrestraint  \  and  tf  we  are  to  Myeve  his  own  testimony— 
and  who  would  venture  to  dimute  audi  an  anChorityt— he 
is  as  impervious  to  dM  darts  of  Beanty^s  eye,  as  be  is  to  the 
buBetsof  tbe  assassin. 

IVre  is  one  curiouo  feature  about  this  veradoiM  woik  whidi 
we  may  mention.  In  our  inorance  we  suiqp^sed  duit  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  Irdand  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
that  in  the  times  A  distress  and  peril  in  which  that  unfor- 
tunate cotmtry  has  been  involved,  .something— only  a  little,  it 
might  be,  but  still,  something— was  done  by  the  Rimian  Ca- 
tholic gentry  and  priesthood  towards  alleviating  the  distress 
and  averting  die  periL  Bift  we  were  entirdy  mistaken  \  the 
Roman  Camo&cs  are  a  minority  too  insignifiomt  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  all  that  was  ever  done  to  relieve  Irdand  and  com- 
fort iu  sufiering  people  was  done  by  Mr.  Trench  and  bb  noMe 
empuyyers. 

Itr.  Trencb  aspires  to  be  a  fumer  as  wdl  as  a  pditical  eco- 
nomist, and  he  appears  to  have  got  more  out  of  the  potato  crop 
than  any  one  dse.  TUs  is  only  natural,  considering  the  talent 
which  he  evinces  for  making  capital  out  of  mudi  less  produc* 
tive  materials. 

We  always  wondered  how  it  was  that  anv  one  of  position 
could  acoept  the  position  of  a  land-agent  in  udand,  e^edally 
if  he  aet  aiqr  value  on  his  life^and  no  one  will  accuse  Mr. 
Trench  of  under-esthouUing  that  personal  property ;  but  our 
wonder  is  eadrdy  converted  in  the  other  direction  by  diis  ex- 
cellent book.  We  cannot  conceive  any  one  not  being  eager  to 
enter  on  a  career  which  can  be  turned  to  sudi  superb  advan- 
tage. It  is  S^^"^  ^K  case,  that  aspning  persons  have  to 
pa^  for  an  ai^fertisement  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  dr- 
cmtloii ;  but  Mr.  IVendi  has  hit  unon  a  means  of  advertising 
his  own  merits,  and  making  the  advertisement  absolutehr  pay 
its  own  expenses  ever  so  many  times  over ;  to  sav  nothmg  of 
die  immense  advantages  which  tMs  reveladon  of  his  tact,  nis 
ingenuousness,  his  courage,  and  his  administrative  abiUtv,  must 
procure  for  him,  if  die  Impieriid  Government  is  not  utteny  blind 
to  its  own  interests. 


The  old  cry  of  die  English  Radicals  was  <*  Reform  and  Re- 
trenchment f  the  cry  of  the  Irish  Radicals  now  will  be  "  Re- 
form and  Trench.* 

But  do  not  let  us  say  an^thine  which  mav  tend,  ever  so 
little,  to  diminish  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Trenches  advertisement. 
It  will  fully  repay  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  for  it  is  quite  as  ex- 
citing as  one  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  and  quite  as  well 
written  as  any  of  £.  Moses  and  Son's  manifestoes  to  the  public. 


THE  MODERN  TRA  VELLER. 


**  To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn,  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain." 
Impelled  by  evil  Fate,  the  route  I  hit  on 
Of  fairest  promise  to  the  bilious  Briton  ; 
What,  though  my  baggage  is  beyond  control, 
No  bag,  or  box,  lies  heavy  on  my  souL 
Ddusive  ease  of  mind  1  the  promised  care. 
It  seems,  is  not  included  in  tne  fare. 
Myself  at  Paris  safe  and  sound  I  find, 
And  all  my  traps,  et  ceteras,  left  bdiind  ! 
What  charms  can  sunny  France  to  me  disdose 
In  change  of  scene^  without  a  change  of  clothes  ? 
Curse  on  all  travelbng,  and  Short  Sea  Routes  ! 
What  is  a  foreign  soil  without  one's  boots  f 
A  fortnight's  pleasure  here  across  the  Channd 
With  one  shirt  only,  thoueh  that  be  of  flannd  7 
Remote,  unfiriended,  can  I  beg  or  borrow 
The  linen  due,  at  any  rate,  to-morrow? 
Propriety,  that  bids  my  soul  aspire. 
From  my  proud  bosom  drive  such  low  desire  1 
Nay,  rather  let  me  put  back  in  distress. 
And,  in  the  darkness  of  die  Night  Exjness, 
The  wreck  of  yesterday,  yet  firw  firom  bhune. 
Uncombed,  imwashed,  unshaven,  hide  my  sluune ! 

Home!  fivt  as  steam  can  take  me  1  there  to  prsss 
The  Railway  for  immediate  redress  I 
But  shall  I  get  it  ?  that's  the  point    I've  heard 
They  treat  such  claims  for  losses  as  absurd. 
To  pity  scediness  no  law  you'll  find. 
When  Justice  is  proverbially  blind. 
TlMMigh  plaintift^s  property  be  gone  astray, 
What  court  has  power  to  make  defendant  pay  7 
In  vain  you  clamour  for  the  reason  why  : 
The  only  course  that's  left  ycu  is— to  Ihty  / 


AN  EMPTY  COMPLIMENT. 


Thx  cdebradon  of  the  Queen's  Birthday,  now  that  London 
is  deprived  of  the  Royal  presence,  and  more  especially  as  the 
date  fixed  far  ^  keqping  the  birthday^  is  always  so  lamentably 
delayed  as  to  dia-asaociate  the  occasion  with  anything  peraonal 
to  Her  Majesty,  is  becoming  more  mraninglrss  and  unsatis- 
fietctory  every  year.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  following 
was  the  programme  of  Wednesday  last  :— 

Morning. 

Parade  at  the  Horse  Guards,  at  an  Inconveniendy  early  hour, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
princes. 

Holiday  at  some  of  the  Government  Offices. 

DiKontent  at  the  rest 

EVBNING. 

Formal  dinners  in  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  costumes  for 
peodeot  position. 

Urowded  streets ;  gassy  atmosphere ;  plenty  of  pickpockets  ; 
and  no  omnibuses  for  people  without  position. 

We  tarust  that  some  administrative  genius,  such  as  Mr.  Cde, 
CB.,  or  Mr.  £.  T.  Smith,  may  be  perpiiited  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  next  year,  with  a  view  to  the  inaugunuion  of  a  more 
kvdy  recognition  ^  tJhe  auspicious  occasion. 
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TBB     WEEK. 

We  see  by  the  advertisements  that  Britanni(Cs  Magazine  has 
completed  its  volume.  We  trust  for  the  sake  of  the  Americans 
that  Britannia's  next  volume  will  not  be  a  volume  of  sound— 
the  sound  of  artillery ! 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  scientific  improvements  in  the 
equipment  of  the  British  soldier.  This  may  be  true,  but  the 
last  Mold  in  which  British  bullets  have  been  cast  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  process  a  disgrace  to  a  civDized  country. 


The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  has  declared  that  he  wishes  to 
see  the  Queen,  not  the  Pope  *'  cock  ^  of  this  country,  and  has 
added  that  he  trusted  the  Lords,  "  please  God,"  would  save  it 
by  throwing  out  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  If  this  vulgar  and 
tasteless  ribaldry  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  life  peerages, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  is ! 

Lord  Southwell  has  done  good  service  to  his  countiy  by 
calling  attention  to  the  sham  election  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tive peers.  This  young  nobleman  (late  of  the  army>  has  begim 
so  well,  that  we  may  prophecy  that  although  he  has  long  since 
left  the  Hussars,  he  will  always  find  himself  at  home  among  the 
**  bravos  "  of  the  people. 


''AYE  AYE,  YOUR  HONOUR r 


Why  should  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  be  re-elected  Master  of 
the  Trinity  House  year  after  year?  It  cannot  be  that  His 
Royal  Highnesses  naval  experience  fits  him  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Duke  is  nearly 
always  out  of  the  country,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of 
doing  anything  but  entiiely  neglecting  the  trust  imposed  in 
him.  Nor  can  it  be  that  the  Trinity  House  is  a  sort  of 
maritime  establishment,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  sort 
of  sailor,  for  if  this  were  the  case  on  the  same  principle  we  should 
have  long  since  heard  that  Prince  Teck  (who  Iooks  so  well  in 
his  hussar  uniform),  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  all 
the  light  dragoon  regiments  in  the  service,  and  that  Prince 
Chrisuan  had  been  nominated  to  the  curacy  of  the  German 
Chapel,  or  set  up  in  a  toy  stall  at  the  German  Bazaar.    It  is 


quite  certain  that  there  is  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  re-election 
of  the  Royal  Duke  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Trinity  House  vear 
after  year  which  the  public  have  not  yet  discovered,  and  which 
the  Elder  Brethren  alone  are  cojgnisant  o£  Cannot  some  of  the 
old  sidts  be  induced  to  let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  peculiar 
capability  of  their  Royal  Master  ? 


«  OF  YOUR  CHARITVr 

It  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  almsgiving  communitv  that  so 
excellent  an  establishment  as  the  Cancer  Hospital  in  the 
Brompton  road  should  be  compelled  to  descend  to  sensational 
advertisements  to  gather  sufficient  funds  for  its  support.  During 
the  last  few  days,  however,  several  workmen  have  been  employed 
in  disfiguring  the  frontage  of  the  building  by  insaibing  on  its 
face,  in  pantomimic  characters  of  some  reid  substance,  the  legend 
"SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS.' 
Surely,  a  charity  like  the  Cancer  Hospital  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  money  to  dispense,  but  this  urgent  appeal  to 
dwellers  in  Brompton  looks  very  much  as  if  the  resources  of  the 
hospital  were  running  short.  If  this  be  the  case  we  trust  that 
Tomahawk's  gentle  reminder  that  the  Cancer  Hospital  still 
exists,  and  is  daily  ministering  relief  to  hopeless  and  helples$ 
suffering,  may  not  be  without  its  effect  on  the  funds  of  an  msti- 
tution,  the  mission  of  which  is  so  kindly  and  unselfish. 


''ECHO"  ANSWERS  NO 


The  Echo  the  other  evening  conmienced  one  of  its  leading 
articles  thus  :— "  A  coach  is  now  running  every  day  from 
London  to  Tunbridee  Wells,  through  some  of  the  loveliest 
districts  in  Kent,  and  another  from  London  to  Windsor.  The 
'  teams '  are  splendid,  the  appointments  perfect,  and  as  the 
equipages  roll  in  and  out  of  town  crowds  stand  to  admire  them, 
and  old  gentlemen,  who  remember  the  '  good  old  tiines,'  nod  a 
tender  though  mournful  approval'^  And  ended  it  thus  :— 
"When  we  mean  business,  we  go  by  rail  When  we  mean 
pleasure,  we  go  by  coach." 

If  it  were  not  quite  beyond  the  province  of  possibilities  that 
even  half-penny  joumsds  could  descend  to  the  appropriation 
of  their  leading  articles  as  mediums  for  advertisements,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Coach  was  the  author  of  the  above.  Fortunately, 
however,  such  is  the  integrity  of  even  the  humblest  of  London 
newspapers,  that  this  was  the  case,  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 


A  DYER   WANT. 


It  would  be  well  if  some  one  of  the  new  members  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  Military  Reform  were  to  leave  alone  for 
the  present  the  great  questions  of  the  Purchase  System  and  the 
Army  of  Reserve,  and  descend  to  matters  of  less  magnitude : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  army  if  at 
present  clothed.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  national 
colour  for  the  tunics  of  our  troops  is  scarlet,  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  following  is  the  correct  statement  of  the  colour  of 
the  materisd,  supj^ed  to  the  Army : — 

Bandsmen  and  Commissioned    )  ^^^ 

Officers        I 

Guardsmen  and  Non-conmiissioned  )  Ditto, 

Officers  of  the  Line         j  Brickdusty. 

Linesmen       Brickdust. 

Militiamen     Dirty  ditto. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  the  remotest 
reason  for  the  unsightliness  of  the  material  contracted  for  by 
the  War  Office ;  for  eveiyone  knows  that  the  scarlet  flannel 
which  all  linen-drapers  seU,  at  a  shilling  a  yard,  is  as  brilliant  a 
colour  as  could  be  desired,  and  that  to  enable  the  tradesmen 
to  sell  it  at  the  price  they  do,  the  simple  dye  must  be  very 
inexpensive.  There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  that  the  colouring 
matter  used  for  military  cloth  should  be  of  the  dingy  hue 
which  makes  the  name  of  "  red  coats,"  as  applied  to  the  main 
body  of  our  troops,  a  grim  satirism. 
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THE  TIDY  TURN; 

or, 

THE  BALMORALS  OF  MA  YFAIR. 

A    NOVIL    IN     FOUR    BOOKS,    TEN    CHAPTSR8,     AND    FOUR 
SITUATIONS,  BY  MRS.  EDWARDS  AND  MR.  F.  C  BURNAND. 

1^  The  (ashioiuible  dretiet  aUnded  to  iathis  Nord  designed 
by  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  19  Old  Cavendish  street  -«t 

[Note.— We  have  not  retd  the  "  Morals  of  MayfAlr,**  but  we  kave 
seen  Mr.  Bnmand's  piece  of  *'  FoUttt**  at  the  QueenV  Oat  of  the  data 
fomished  by  Mr.  Bumand,  we  attempt  to  rewrite  the  novel] 


Sook  I.— Syting  («isflie  fiootn). 

Chapter  I.— The  Manoir  de  Kersaint. 

The  son  was  setting  rather  unsteadily  in  the  west  on  the 
nuns  of  an  effective  bat  inconveniently-built  castle  on  the  coast 
of  Brittainjr.  In  front  of  the  hall-door  sat  three  persons.  The 
first  in  an  invalid  chahr  and  fur  dressing-^own  (for  was  it  not  a 
broiling  day?)  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Assheton,  a  dying 
millionaire.  The  second,  a  sinister-looking  man,  calling  him- 
self Dr.  Mortimer,  had  been  known  in  Ix>ndon  theatres  for 
years  as  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  He  had  figured  in  many 
a  tragedy,  assisted  in  numerous  murders— in  fact,  the  theatrical 
intelligence  of  the  Era  had  rung  with  the  stories  of  his  many 
diabolical  crimes.  The  thhrd  was  an  old  French  woman,  who 
spoke  her  own  language  with  a  strong  English  accent. 

^  Jer  swee  onshonUy  der  voo  vwore,"  said  the  lady  to  the 
rascally  Dr.  Mortimer. 

^  She  little  knows  me  in  my  true  cokmrs,*'  mnrmnred  the 
man  of  medichie  to  himsel£  ''The  time  may  come  when  I 
shall  have  to  ipurder  her  1 " 

''Doctor,^  feebly  muttered  the  millionaire,  ''grant  me  one 
request  ere  I  die." 

^  Ah  l**  again  murmured  Mortimer,  with  a  fiendish  chuckle, 
"My  poison  works  bravely!"  he  added  akmd.  "Well,  my 
friend,  what  wilt  thou  f '^ 

"  I  nave  lived  all  my  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  fashion/'  faintly 
cried  the  patient  "  We  aU  of  us  owe  much  to  Mrs.  J.  Thomp- 
son, of  19  Old  Cavendish  street  You  younelf  have  on  tine 
'  Professional  Neglif  ^,'  young  EamsclifTe  (living  in  the  village 
yonder)  ,is  garbed  m  the '  Oxford  Student  As  Advertised,'  my 
daughter  Marguerite  wears  the  'Alexandra  Costume,'  Nanon 
the  ^Masquerade  Dress— Breton  Peasant,'  and  even  I  the  '  In- 
valid's Lonnffing  Coat'  To  the  end  let  me  persevere  in  the  course 
mapped  out  by  the '  Gazette  des  Modes  '—bury  me  in  a  £uhion- 
able  coffin  \* 

Mortimer  pressed  his  victim's  hand  within  his  own,  wept,  and 
iHiispered  hoarsely,  "your  wish  shall  be  comi^ed  with." 

At  that  mmnent  Marguerite  and  Philip  Eamsdiffe  bounded 
on  to  the  lawn. 

"Jer  swee  onshontay  der  voo  vwore,'  again  cried  the  old 
Frtochwoman*  Seeing  the  young  people  together,  the  vil- 
lainous doctor  murmured, "  Ah  1  Earnsdiffe  is  a  married  man. 
I  will  entice  my  victim  Assheton  and  Nanon  awav— it  will 
give  EamsdifTe  a  chance  of  urging  his  suit  and  then  ni  ho  and 
away  to  the  Divorce  Court !"  He  enticed  the  millionaire  and 
the  nurse  away,  and  Philip  and  Marguerite  were  left  alone. 

They  flirted  copiously.  By-and-bye,  Edgar  Neville,  A.R.A., 
walked  on  to  the  lawn.  He  soon  recognised  Philip  as  a  rich 
and  young  literary  man  (all  literary  men  are  viry  rich,  espf^dally 
when  th^are  viiy  young),  and  hailed  him  as  follows  : — 

"Ah,  Phil,  my  boy,  not  a  bit  changed — and  I— am  / 
chanffedf 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Eamsdifi^  in  a  measured  melo-dramatic 
tone^  "except  that  you  now  wear  that  cheap  but  serviceable 
costume,"the  German  CoU^e  Suit,"  instead  of  the  es^poisive  but 
aristocratic  clothing  known  at  Mn.  T.  Thompson's  establish- 
ment in  Old  Cavendish  street,  as  the^  Bond  street  Lounge.'" 

"  Quite  so ;  have  you  told  tne  young  lady  who  is  now  teaving 
u^-"  (Marguerite  walked  away)— "that  yon  are  a  married 
man  K 

"  I  have  not." 

"  Oh  I "  replied  his  friend,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Chapter  U.— The  Gabrier's  Hut. 

It  was  a  hut,  and  an  old  man  was  singing  a  song.  Philip 
and  Marguerite  entered  arm  in  arm. 


"  Come,"  said  Marguerite,  "let  us  pass  the  evening  in  the 
Cave  of  Morgane." 

"  WiUingly,  and  I  wiU  there  teU  you  the  story  of  my  Ufe." 

"  Stop,"  murmured  Maiguerite, ''  you  must  permit  me  then  to 
put  on  my  new  dress, '  the  Sea-side  MomingGown,'  ft  has  just 
arrived  firom  the  establishment  of  Mrs.  J.  Thon^woBi  19  Okl 
Cavendish  street." 

"  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  society  f " 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  I  consent  to  your  proposal" 

Situation  l.^Thi  Cavi  of  Morgane. 

It  was  a  maipoificent  scene,  and  the  tide  was  rising  rapidly. 
The  sands  outside  the  cave  were  neariy  covered.  Philip  and 
Marguerite  were  looking  into  one  another's  eyes. 

"  I  love  you  ! "  said  tik.    "  I  am  a  married  man ." 

"I  love  you  II"  said  she.    "AreyoureaUy?" 

The  tide  rose  rapidly.    At  length  they  noticed  it 

"Look,"  saki  Philip,  "the  water  approaches;  what  shall 
we  do  ?" 

"Why,  put  on  bathing  dresses,  to  be  sure  ;  those  supplied  by 
Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  of  19  Okl  Cavendish  street,  are  the  oest" 

At  that  moment  a  boat  appeared,  manned  by  a  fisherman 
and  Edffar  Neville.  Philip  and  Marguerite  were  soon  rescued. 
When  they  were  safe  on  board,  Edgar  said  to  them— 

"  I  have  come  prepared  for  the  worst.  Descend  into  the 
cabin,  both  of  you,  and  you  will  there  find  two  yachting  suits." 

"Supplied  l^ f"  they beean eagerly. 

"Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  of  19  Old  Cavendish  street!"  was  the 
reply. 


fiook  H.— Sumtner  (SttMef)* 
Chapter  I.^Earnscliffe's  House,  Belgravia. 

It  was  a  fashionable  apartment  fai  Belgravia.  Lady  Clara 
and  Lady  Templemore  sat  over  their  five  o'clock  tea,  discussing 
the  Paris  fashions.    By-and-bye  Phflip  entered. 

"  My  love,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  and  tried  to  kiss  her. 

"I  hate  you,  and  would  leave  you,  but  that  your  money 
enables  me  to  employ  Mn.  J.  Thompson  to  make  my  dmses," 
almost  screamed  the  impulsive  woman. 

Philip  sighed,  and  r^;arded  his  new  "  Park  Lane  Suit"  in 
the  looking-glass. 

At  this  moment,  Sir  George  Lorrimore,  M.P.,  hlajor  Pod- 
more,  and  Lady  Lorrimore  entered. 

"Who  are  these?"  asked  Philip,  in  a  stem  whisper;  "tell 
me,  woman,  at  once,"  and  he  seized  Lady  Templemore  by  the 
wrist 

She  shrunk  firom  him  in  her  agonv  of  terror,  and  murmured 
in  a  feinting  voice, "  Dummies  Mr  me  disnh^  of  the  costumes 
furnished  by  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  of  19  Ola  Cavendish  street  1* 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  dear  Lady  Lorrimore?"  said 
Lady  Clara. 

"To  the  Opera,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  yet,''  murmured  the  haughty  wife  of  Philip,  "  your 
costumes  are  better  suited  to  Cremome  ! " 

Chapter  II.^Mr.  Damby's,  Harlev  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danby  were  together-^ch  and  vulgar.  They 
had  a  daughter,  Georgy,  whom  they  wished  to  foist  upon  Dr. 
Mortimer. 

"So  Marguerite  is  Uving  with  us  ?"  said  Mr.  Danby. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  reply  of  his  wife  was  unfit  for 
publication. 

^GeomrMitf/ catch  Dr.  Mortimer  now  that  she  wears  the 
dresses  furnished  by  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  of  19  Old  Cavendish 
street!" 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  reply  of  his  wife  was  unfit  for 
publication. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Mortimer  arrived,  and  carried  off  Mar- 
l^uerite  (who  took  two  minutes  dressing— they  do  not  "tub" 
m  France^  where  she  was  educated)  to  the  Opera. 

Situation  IL— 7:1/  Opita  Houu,  Covmi  Gardin. 

"  A  queer  set  of  people  in  the  house  to-night"  nramtured  the 
cheque-taker  at  the  Stall  door ;  "  only  eight  1  I  don't  know  if  I 
did  right  to  admit  one  gentlenun  who,  I'm  sure,  wore  a  fidse 
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pak  of  whiskers  and  a  moustache :  the  ladies  with  him,  I 
think,  however,  must  have  been  attended'to  by  some  of  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson's  assistanU.     They  were  not  badly  got  up." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Clara  andLadv  Lorrimore  entered. 
They  met  Philip  coming  down  the  grand  staircase  with  Mar* 
guerite  on  his  arm. 

"  Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage,  Miss  Assheton,"  he  said, 
and  went  out. 

"  See  her  to  her  carriage  !^  screamed  Lady  Clara,  **  it  is  a 
public  insult  1 " 

<*  Dont  faint,  my  love,**  cried  Lady  Lorrimore. 

"  Why  not  f  ^  asked  Lady  Qara,  rather  roughly. 

"  Because,  darling,  in  your  fall  you  will  damage  your  dress — 
the  dress  provided  by  Mrs.  J.  Hiompson,  of  19  Old  Cavendish 
street!* 

Situation  UL-^Lsdy  Cian^s  Boudoir. 

Philip,  after  kissing  Marguerite,  returned  to  his  wife,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  mhted. 

^Then  you  can  no  longer  pay  Mrs.  J.  Thompson's  ac- 
count?'' 

**  No,  darling,  but  wiH  you  not  fondle  me  ?  Come  give  me 
a  sweet  embrace!' 

"Never!" 


Soott  iSHE.— fliitittiiii  {%nitn). 
Chapter  L— Danby's  Study. 

Dr.  Mortimer,  as  villainous  as  ever,  proposed  to  make 
Marguerite  his  wife. 

"  1  wiU  never  mM«ir  im,*  hf  onraMimd  «o  himself  with  a  hor- 
rid  chuckle,  '*  I  will  carry  her  off,  however,  to  the  Manoir  de 
Kersaint!" 

What  Mrs.  Danbv  said  when  she  heard  that  the  treacherous 
doctor  had  jilted  Georgy  is  quite  unfit  for  publication.  In  her 
rage  she  even  abused  the  dresses  providea  by  Mrs.  J.  Thomp* 
son,  of  19  Old  Cavendidi  street  I 

Situation  lV.^Tk4  VMagscf  Trachsd. 

Philip  Eamscliffe,  Edgar  Nwitte,  Ua^  Podmove,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dnnby,  and  Geori^>  were  aU  cb j^riag  ttie  bcavtiiul  scene 
from  the  garden  of  a  picturesque  restaurant. 

Their  tourist  costumes  Iwd  all  boon  designed  by  Mrs.  J. 
Thompson,  of  19  Old  Cavendish  street 

After  awhile  a  carriage  ran  away  with  Lady  darn  (who  was 
travelling  in  the  ndghbourhood),  and  upset  ho*.  The  Imighty 
bride  of  Eamscliffe  was  carried  dying  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
pictitvesqae  iestauniit 

<' Forgive  me,^  said  tiieaialdBgw«nan(covef)ed  with  biood) 
to  her  weqiiBg  husband. 

"<  What  JNT  f"  he  asked,  in  an  agony  of  frief: 

"  For,"  she  gasped  out,  "  for  spo— oiline  with— my— -Hoed— 
ilie— the— the— costumes  fumidied  \ff^r  She  nearly  fidnted 
with  the  esKftion.    They  liitenei  eagoay. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  biokei,  weary,  fiUtering  voice 
murmured, 

'< Costanes,^<*-«  s%h,  '^fotnirind  by"  a  gasp,  ''Mrs.  J. 
Thompson''— 4  shivec," of  19  Old  Cavendish  street  i " 

And  Lady  Clara  was  dead  I 


Soolt  SF.— tftfnter  (eiotling)* 
CHAPtia  L— Ths  Mavoir  ds  Kcrsaimt. 

Tas  widied  Dr.  Mortimer  had  tired  of  his  victim,  poor  Mar- 
guerite, and  was  now  amdous  to  marry  her  to  Phiup  Eams- 
cliffe. So  he  sent  iat  the  young  man  and  made  over  ti&e  girl  to 
him. 

The  young  couple  were  very  happy. 

«*  Dear  Philip,*^  said  Margueritk  sweetly,  "  You  are  a  tho- 
rough^ hosrrless  man  $  you  talk  lace  an  «ctor«ML  look  like  a 
ddU,  but  you  dress  weU.  There  is  only  one  thiqg  needed  now 
to  complete  our  happiness—^ 

'  The  applause  of  o«r  friends  in  femt  t^ 


"  No,"  said  Marguerite,  with  a  smile ;  '^  say  rather  a  trous- 
seau.*' 

"  FumUhed  by-" 

"  Of  course— by  Mrs.  J.  Thompson." 

''  Of  19  Old  Cavendish  s&eet  t" 

"  Yes,  of  19  Old  Cavendish  street,  Cavendish  square !" 

STIe  0n9. 


THB  BURLIHGTON  HOUSB  CATBCHISM. 


Q.— Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Lord  Ribblesdale  I 

A.— Yes.  I  heard  of  a  person  of  that  name  ioit  the  first  time, 
the  other  day.  He  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  the  Times 
on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  He  corro- 
borated what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  ks  being  a  closed 
borough^  and  drew  forth  an  insipid  rejoinder  from  the  Presideiit 

Q.— You  think  perhaps  that  people  are  beghming  to  under- 
stand this  catechism  I 

A.— I  do. 

Q.— And  what  is  it  meant  to  instruct  yon  in  f  Can  yon  tdl 
me? 

A.— lean.  In  the  dinra  and  humbug  ofthese  sort  of  institu- 
tions (peot^ar  to  Great  Britain)  in  general,  and  of  the  Royal 
Aoulemy  in  particular.  To  enli^^ten  me  as  to  the  gross  selfish- 
ness of  a  privileged  body  of  men  who  turn  the  distinction  tiiey 
are  supposed  to  nave  attained  to  in  art,  into  a  oonunerdal  ad- 
vantage, to  the  exclusion  of  better  wonc,  and  not  unfreqoently 
to  the  ruin  of  rising  genius.  To  impress,  moreovei^  on  my 
mind,  '^he  £sct  that  somdKm  or  other  only  about  six  of  the 
Royal  Academicians  are  woithy  of  theh*  pontion,  while  at  least 
a  dozen  artists,  who  are  at  present  mere  outsiders,  could  replaoe 
that  number  of  the  sdectwidicrecttt  to  tiMmselves  and  advan- 
tage to  the  interest  of  British  art 

Q.— You  answer  correctly.  TeU  me  now  what  remedy  is 
proper  to  such  a  condition  of  thingsf 

A.— An  increase  in  the  mmiber  of  Royal  Acaifamfcians.  A 
total  reconstruction  nf  that  body.  A  diviiion  of  it  hito  three 
grades  (mere  portrait  and  findt  painters  being  admissible  oahr 
to  Uie  lowest  of  die  three).  A  great  enlargement  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  a  ratfo  lor  the  admission  of  Aoademidani^  pictures 
to  be  r^^ulated  by  the  number  of  woika  sent  in  and  adjudged 
worthy  of  a  place. 

Q.— You  arerii^  Do  you  think  one  or  ao^  of  ^ese  rules 
will  ever  be  carried  out  I 

A.— No.    I  do  not 

Q.— Can  you  tell  me  why! 

A.— Yes.  Because  this  is  a  countrjr  where  we  faowloarsdves 
hoarse  over  abuses,  and  then  quietly  sit  down  and  sidnnit  to 
them. 

Q.— Then  things  will  remain  as  they  are  f 

A.— Precisely. 

Q.— And  where  wiH  British  art  go  to  eventually  t 

A.— The  dogs. 
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Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Qhost  Slodger 
and  Tin&^,  W.  H.  T.,  Tommy  and  Joey,  Rataplai^  Midas,  Tiie 
Belle  of  Scarborough,  and  J.  H.  (Isle  «f  Man),  and  1,645  in- 
correct. 


SciON-TiFic— We  understand  that  a  light(^)m$^  conAtdor^ 
spedallv  suitable  to  New  castles,  is  likely  to  be  patented.  It  is 
called  the  latromyxa,'  and  is  chiefly  of  service  in  '*  clearing  the 
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[PRICB  TWOPXNCl. 


HOLD  MY  LORDS!  AND  HEAR  ME. 

Thi  Lords  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  Lord  Harrowby 
has  rushed  forward  to  lead  the  attack  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  to  that  the  proposal  to  reject  the  Irish  Giurch 
Bin  really  amounts.  Lord  Harrowby  is  admirably  fitted  for 
the  part  he  has  undertaken;  he  has  upon  him  the  seal  of  approval 
from  many  Protestant  meetings  over  which  he  has  presided. 
By  the  way,  it  seems  that  the  word  Protestant  has  regained  all 
its  former  significance,  for  their  main  occupation  now  is  ''  pro- 
testing* against  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  which  they  do  with  a 
vigour  that  does  honour  to  their  name.  Lord  Harrowby,  to 
judge  from  his  motto,  is  a  second  Hannibal  ''  Servata  fides 
dneri  ;**  on  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  he  has  sworn  to  protect 
the  Irish  Church,  and  he  will  keep  his  oath.  We  suppose  he 
has  been  selected  as  being  a^elic  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry, 
who  may  represent  the  retrograde  Whigs  as  well  as  the  station- 
ary Conservatives.  However,  it  matters  little  who  leads,  the 
question  is,  who  will  follow  ?  Though  before  this  reaches  the 
public  the  fEital  step  will  have  been  taken,  and  the  bill  may 
even  have  been  rejected  by  the  Lords ;  we  may  yet  be  allowed 
to  say  something  in  depreciation  of  such  an  act  of  madness. 

What  do  the  Lords  want  to  do  I  To  save  the  Irish  Church. 
Are  they  so  deaf  to  all  the  warnings  of  history  as  to  think  that 
they  can  procure  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  country,  or  iU 
representatives,  now,  when  it  has  been  passed  by  such  an  over- 
whelming majority  f  Do  they  not  remember  the  case  of  the 
abolition  of  the  paper  duty,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Comnums  by  a  majority  of  nine  before,  and  of  thirty-three  sub- 
sequent to  iU  rejection  by  the  Peers  f  These  were  but  small 
majorities,  and  then  the  Upper  House  had  the  show  of  right 
on  their  side ;  yet  their  opposition  was  worse  than  useless. 
What  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  when 
the  country  has  unmistakeably  declared  against  it,  and  the  Bill 
comes  to  the  Lords  backed  by  a  majority  of  127 1 

Do  the  Lords  wish  to  save  more  of  its  present  property 
to  the  Church,  and  to  modify  iu  separation  from  the  State? 
We  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  of  effecting  this,  but,  if 
there  were,  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  destroy  it  altogether. 
Is  it  not  always  the  case  that  where  the  Government  of  a 
country  is  essentially  'popular,  any  rejection  of  the  people's 
demands,  by  either  House  of  legislature,  only  strengthens  their 
power,  and  doubles  their  resolution.  There  is  no  case  in  which 
the  Lords  have  ever  successfrdly  resisted  a  measure  of  im- 
pcMtance  which  the  Commons  had  passed ;  they  have  always 
had  to  yield  in  the  end,  when  no  choice  was  left  them  between 
that  and  civil  war. 


But,  say  the  opponenU  of  the  BiU,  <'It  is  our  duty  to  reject 
this  Bill ;  it  is  an  attack  on  Protestantism,  it  is  only  a  preface 
to  a  spoliation  of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.,  ftc"  We  all 
know  the  jist  of  these  arguments ;  they  have  been  answered 
over  and  over  again.  Of  course,  this  anxiety  to  support  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Church  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  self-interest,  it  only  comes  from  an  earnest  sense  of  the 
duty  of  maintaining  he  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.  What 
has  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  done  f  Has  it  converted 
the  Irish  Catholics  ?  Has  it  increased  its  members  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  ?  What  has  it  done  that  it  cannot  do  as 
well  now,  when,  in  lieu  of  the  support  of  the  State,  it  wiU  have 
the  xealous  and  generous  support  of  its  many  defenders  who 
will  rally  round  it  in  the  hour  of  its  need,  and  pour  their  sub- 
scriptions into  its  episcopal  lap  f 

As  to  the  Church  of  England,  if  there  be  a  party  anxious  to 
destroy  that,  do  the  Lords  want  to  support  that  party  ?  Because 
if  they  do  they  are  going  the  right  way  about  it,  by  rejecting  this 
BiU.  So  surely  as  they  deliberately  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  will,  expressed  through  the  Commons,  so 
surely  will  they  caU  forth  such  indignation  that  moderate  men 
will  forget  their  moderation,  and  be  hurried,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  into  an  alliance  with  the  extremest  revolutionists, 
and  a  clamour  will  be  raised  throughout  the  land  against  all 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

Wewillnot  say  that  we  wish  to  see  the  English  Church  destroyed, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  we  look  with  the  utmost  apprehension  upon 
the  resolve  of  the  Lords  to  abandon  all  attempts  at  conciliatory 
policy,  and  to  resist  the  Conmions  to  the  last  upon  this  issue. 
As  soon  as  the  bill  is  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  so  surely 
will  the  hands  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  institutions, 
human  and  divine,  be  strengthened,  and  the  fate  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  House  of  Lords  itself  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure decided. 

"  If  this  is  the  case,"  say  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Church, 
**  we  prefer  to  fight  you  at  once."  But  surely  they  court  defeat 
by  fighting  on  such  an  issue.  Let  them  pass  the  bill,  modified 
if  they  like,  with  solemn  protests  if  they  like ;  and  then,  if  instead 
of  devoting  itself  to  the  many  necessary  measures  of  legislation, 
which,  are  all  retarded  by  diis  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
they  evince  nothing  but  a  mischievous  determination  to  pro- 
mote revolutionary  measures,  merely  because  they  are  revolu- 
tionary, then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  Lords  raise  the  stan- 
dard <rf'  uncompromising  resistance,  and  they  will  be  supported 
by  the  country.  But  if  now  they  listen  to  ev^  and  selfish  coun- 
cils, and  show  themselves  incapable  of  assisting  in  the  con- 
cession of  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  they  wiU  alienate  the 
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respect,  the  fidelity,  and  the  support  of  all  justice-loving  persons 
and  will  strike  a  more  fatal  blow  at  their  own  influence  than 
any  that  the  malice  of  their  enemies  could  desire  or  invent. 

That  dallying  with  Reform,  which  the  Whigs  originated  and 
the  Conservatives  encouraged,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  the  pernicious  effects  of  delay.  The  country  has  resolved  to  do 
this  thing,  and  it  will  [be  done ;  it  is  but  part  of  the  legislation 
which  Ireland  peremptorily  requires,  and  it  depends  on  the 
Lords  whether  that  legislation  shall  be  in  a  spirit  which 
thorougjily  respects  the  rights  of  property,  or  in  a  resentful 
defiant  spirit.  We  use  no  threats,  we  merely  point  to  what  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  unreasonable  opposition  to  the 
popular  will.  There  is  no  danger,  as  Conservative  journals 
choose  to  pretend,  that  there  will  be  any  display  of  force  on  the 
part  of  those  vast  masses  of  people  who  support  this  Bill ;  they 
are  too  strong  to  be  violent,  if  civil  war  should  come  it  wiU  be 
begun,  and  created,  by  those  who  have  long  used  language  of 
impotent  defiance. 

We  have  written  in  a  serious,  and  we  trust,  a  moderate  and 
just  tone ;  this  is  no  case  for  invective^time  enough  for  that 
when  the  Lords  are  successful  in  their  resistance  to  the 
people.  There  is  a  glorious  chance  now,  such  as  may  never 
come  again,  for  every  individual  Peer  to  vindicate  not  only  his 
own  character,  but  that  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
it  is  no  abnegation  of  principle  that  we  ask,  it  is  simply  a  manly 
self-denial,  and  a  wise  statesman-like  victory  over  prejudice 
and  passion.  The  majority  of  their  countrymen  has  declared 
that  this  is  an  act  of  justice  and  not  of  spoliation ;  kt  them 
yield  to  that  majority,  and  not  deny  that  which  will  be  con- 
sidered as  justice  by  those  that  receive  it,  whatever  it  may  be 
by  those  who  give  it. 


A  PERTINENT  IRISH  QUESTION. 

At  the  present  moment,  when,  in  the  midst  of  much  popular 
excitement,  even  great  men  escape  notice,  a  miserable 
nobody,  in  the  shape  of  an  obscure  Irish  minister,  may  well  be 
swept  away  unheeded  in  the  little  things  of  the  hour.  How- 
ever, we  wish  to  preserve  one  of  them  at  least  from  chaos,  and 
so  furnish  our  readers  with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Leslie  Carter, 
of  Armagh.  This  gentleman,  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time 
draft  from  obscurity,  has  been  making  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  bilL    But  we  must  quote  him : — 

'*  The  Orangemen  would  not  allow  Gladstone  and  his  crew 
to  trample  on  the  Throne  and  the  Protestant  Constitution. 
They  would  compel  the  House  of  Commons  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  men  of  Ulster,  although  they  had  refused  to  hear 
their  noMe  representative,  Mr.  Vemer.  Only  the  Channel 
rolled  between.  They,  the  Protestants  of  the  North,  would  march 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  compel  their  enemies  to  be  silent 
while  their  representatives  were  speaking.  If  Barrett  was  exe- 
cuted for  blowing  up  a  prison,  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  for  attempts  to  blow  up  oar  venerable  Protestant  Consti- 
tution, Gladstone  and  his  co-conspirators  might  be  hanging  '  as 
high  as  Haman.' " 

Merely  noting  the  fact  that  the  composer  of  this  blustering, 
impudent,  and  murderous  speech,  calls  himself  a  '*  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,''  we  let  him  drop  once  more  into  the  mire,  to  give 
a  turn  to  another  equally  obscure  name,  that  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Henderson.    Let  us  listen  to  him  : — 

"•  Yes,  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  before  they  would  allow 
their  religious  rights  to  be  taken  from  them.  Yes,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  they  would  do  what  their  fathers  did  at  Deny, 
at  Aughrim,  and  the  Boyne.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  let 
there  be  no  mistake.  They  were  not  afraid.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment take  away  their  anny  and  police,  and  leave  the  Fenians 
and  the  rebeb  to  them." 

That  is  to  say,  this  reverend  orator,  who,  by-the-bye,  will 
be  protected  from  the  privilege  of  lending  a  ha^d  himself,  by 


reason  of  his  doth,  simply  appeals  against  the  Government  to 
arms,  and  reconunends  a  bloody  dvu  war  as  the  proper  reply 
to  a  majority  of  127  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Possibly  our 
readers  may  think  we  are  joking.  Not  at  all  so,  for  the  valiant 
gentleman  continues  : — 

'*The  glorious  men  of  Belfstst,  the  ship  carpenters,  the  noble 
men  of  Armagh,  and  Down,  and  Monaghan,  and  the  heroes  of 
Derry,  allied  with  the  men  of  that  meeting,  would  chase  their 
foes  before  them.  He  spoke  now  not  rashly,  but  calmly  and 
deliberately." 

"Not  rashly,"  he  spoke,  "  but  calmly  and  deliberately^"  and 
so  wait  on  to  hound  up  an  ignorant  mob  to  freniy  and  fury  by 
treasonable  appeals  to  their  bigotry  and  interest  But  the  dose 
of  his  speech  Is  too  significant  to  be  omitted.  "  The  Govern- 
ment were  driving  them  into  civil  war,"  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
pursued  his  policy,  "they,"  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
"  would  have  another  Derry  and  another  Boyne.  (Cheers  and 
cries,  *  We  are  ready  and  willing.')  Yes,  he  knew  they  were^ 
and  it  was  because  he  knew  they  were  that  he  asked  them  to 
band  together  as  brethren,  and  the  best  banner  that  they  could 
assemble  under  was  the  glorious  Orange.  Gladstone  was  a 
traitor,  Bright  was  a  Republican,  and  those  they  might  have 
expected  to  be  on  their  side  were  lukewarm,  or  against  them. 
But  did  they  not  remember  what  the  illustrious  William  of 
glorious  memory  said  when  about  to  cross  the  Boyne  f — 

"  *  Brave  boys,  be  not  dismayed, 
"  *  By  the  loss  of  your  commander, 
"  <  F<tf  God  this  day  He  will  us  lead, 
"  <  And  111  be  General  under.' " 

And  then,  of  course,  followed  howls  of  brutal  delight,  and  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Now,  if  the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland,  with  their  own 
countrymen  6  to  i  against  them,  were  idiotic  enough  to  rise  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  as  to  judge  from  their 
clerical  leaders  they  seem  inclined  to  do,  they  would  be  simply 
scoured  off  the  face  of  the  land  for  their  pains.  Yet,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  inter^ted  in  the  wel£Eu?e  oi  the  country  to  avoid 
bloodshed,  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  protect  a  foolish  but 
dangerous  mob  from  the  influence  of  such  speeches  as  the  two 
we  have  above  quoted.  With  these  men  who  dress  like  "  sheep  " 
and  cry  like  "  wolves,"  the  motive  is  of  course  the  most  powcrtul 
one  in  the  world,  namdy,  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  Gospel  Minister  in  Ireland  fights  hard  because  he  is  fighting 
for  his  pocket.  Still  he  only  fights  with  words.  But  his  dupes 
will  not  be  contented  with  sucm  weapons.  When  he  is  either 
crawling  up  his  chimney  or  wallowing  under  his  bed  in 
paroxysms  of  cold  terror,  they  will  be  meeting  the  diances  of 
that  bloody  struggle,  that  his  bluster,  acting  on  their  folly,  has 
brought  about  To  use  such  language  then  at  such  a  season  is 
an  act  of  the  most  shamefiU,  cowardly,  and  cruel  kind,  and  one 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ought  to  be  immediatdy 
visited  with  the  strong  and  determined  arm  of  the  law.  Can  we 
conceive  what  would  be  done  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  in  their  turn  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  Pro- 
testant brethren?  Can  anyone  measure  the  nature  of  the 
exdtement  that  would  follow,  were  a  parcel  of  Irish  Priests  to 
be  attending  mass  meetings  of  their  flocks,  indulging  in  trcas<m- 
able  harangues,  and  calling  upon  aU  Irishmen,  in  the  event  of 
the  Lords  throwing  out  the  BUL  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  under 
the  green  banner  of  St  Patrick,  for  the  glory  of  their  Holy 
Fai&  and  the  liberties  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  we 
should  have  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspended  in  half  an  hour,  an 
outcry  to  the  death  against  the  "  traitorous  "  priesthood,  and 
"  justice  to  Ireland  "  adjourned  for  half  a  century  !  mutatis  wiu- 
tandis.  Then  what  does  all  this  Orange  agitation  come  to  I  Are 
these  men  mere  liars  and  boasters,  <»  do  they  really  mean  what 
they  say?  If  they  do,  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  let  them  alone 
any  longer.  Treason  ought  to  be  stamped  out  at  any  cost,  and 
men,  who  at  the  present  crisis  endeavour  to  turn  a  fierce  con* 
troversy  into  a  bloody  faction  fight,  ought  to  be  locked  up  and 
well  punished.  If  a  struggle  commenced  they  would  only  bt 
shot  down  like  mad  dogs.  It  is  kinder  to  chain  them  up  whUe 
they  are  only  noisy  curs. 


OH  !  OH  ! !  Oh  !  t !— Why  need  not  passengers  on  the 
Mont  Cenis  Rail  take  any  piovisions  with  theml-^Becanso 
they  can  always  'ave  a  lunch  (avalanche)  on  the  mountain ! 


June  19, 1869.] 
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ANSWEJtf 


It  is  reported  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Life  Peerage 
becoming  an  accomplisned  hcX^  a  special  form  will  be  huided 
to  each  candidate  fer  the  honour,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  he  posiesaes  the  proper  moral  and  intellectual 

?nalifications  to  enable  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
louse.    We  are  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  publish  the  sub- 
joined accurate  cagj  of  the  paper  in  question  :-* 

To  Candidates  for  a  Timporary  Coronit. 
I. — Did  any  of  your  race  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  ?    If 
so,  state  whether  in  the  capacity  of  black-leg,  crossing- 
sweeper,  shoe-black,  steward,  or  bankrupt 
2. — Are  you  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  your  patrimony 
upon  the  turf,  and  go  to  the  dogs  without  a  stain  upon  your 
character? 
3. — ^What  is  honour,  and  how  does  blue  blood  secure  it  to  you  ? 
4.— Will  it  be  in  the  least  degree  affected  by— 

{a).  Your  figuring  in  a  disgraceful  case  with  a  French 
countess  ? 
Having  a  dozen  bailiffs  loose  about  your  ancestral 

mansion  f 
Going  into  your  place  in  the  Peers  with  the  tastes  of 
a  groom  and  tne  intellect  of  a  plough-boy  ? 
5. — ^Aie  you  quite  aware  of  your  proper  position  and  duties  in 
the  Lords  I    That  is,  are  you  prepared 
(tf).  Never  to  enter  the  Palace  of  Westminster  unless 
public  opinion  forces  yon  into  a  seat  f 
Never  to  pay  the  remotest  attention  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  nation  I 
Always  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  represent  nothing 

but  yourself? 
And  ready  to  stir  up  the  country  to  a  bloody  revo- 
hition  rather  than  part  with  a  tittle  of  your  own 
supposed  dignity? 
6.— If  you  can  answer  the  above  satisfactorily,  with  a  view  to 
insuring  the  dignity  of  the  House,  state  your  opinim  on 
the  advisability  of  Peers— 
(«).  Wearing  their  coronets  in  the  Park. 
(b\  Carrying  their  escutcheons  on  their  backs. 
Ic),  Sporting  ermine  at  the  sea^side. 
{dy  Carrying  their  pedigrees  in  their  pockets. 
(/).  Dining  with  men  in  possession. 
(/)  Coming  morally  to  the  hamm^ . 
It  will  be  seen  urom  a  glance  at  the  above  that  the  questions 
•have  been  framed  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
necessities  of  the  age. 


OUR  OXFORD  GENTLEMEN/ 

It  has  been  a  fashion,  and  a  bad  one,  firom  time  immemorial 
to  attribute  to  our  leading  University  a  certain  monopoly  in 
the  matter  of  manners,  rlvery  one  .has  read  of  the  Oxford 
^  Gentleman.''  Now,  not  so  loog  since,  the  Britannia  handled 
Ais  subject  in  its  own  peculiar  way ;  and,  if  it  did  nothing 
better,  it  at  least  directed  the  attention  of  thinking  Englishmen 
to  tibe  question  of  tiie  social  education  of  Oxford.  Men  of 
the  old  stamp  repudiated  the  charges  made  in  the  magazine 
article  vigorously,  if  not  satisfactorily,  and  fathers  of  growing 
youths  were  reassured  as  to  the  thorough  high-class  feeling  of 
the  place.  Not  so  very  long  since,  apparently  as  if  in  some 
doubt  as  to  Che  good  breeding,  decency,  or  sense  of  the  embryo 
English  gentlemen  under  their  charge,  the  University  authori- 
ties dctenniaed  upon  the  exaction  of  a.  cotain  guarantee  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  every  undergraduate  wbo  desired  to  be 
present  at  the  theatre  on  the  occasion  of  the  then  approaching 
commemoration.  Whether  this  resolve  was  or  was  not 
carried  into  effect  we  do  not  know,  but  judging  from  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Shddonian  on  Wednesday 
last,  as  furnished  by  the  rimes  reporter,  we  should  incline  to 
thixik  things  for  one  year  more  were  suffered  to  remain,  with 
true  University  instinct,  in  statu  quo.  Fun,  of  course,  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  and  a  little  license  may  be  reasonably 
accorded  to  a  set  of  raw-boned  and  boisterous  boys,  who  are 
just  on  the  eve  of  going  home  for  the  holidays  ,*  but  where  is 
the  fun  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote,  under 
correction  of  course,  verbatim  f — 


''  The  storm  opened  with  a  few  preliminary  growls  at  '  hats' 
retained  on  the  heads  by  strangers  who  had  recently  entered 
the  area  ;  but  these  murmurs  were  soon  superseded  by  a  furious 
onslaught  on  an  unfortunate  bachelor  who  had  happened  un- 
thinkingly to  adorn  his  neck  with  a  somewhat  conspicuous  'ker- 
chief Shouts  of  '  green  tie '  arose,  and  were  repeated  usque  ad 
nauseam  for  the  space  of  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
person  was  asked  to  retire,  those  in  his  neighbourhood  were 
mvited  to  'turn  him  out,'  he  was  entreated  to  change  his  tie 
or  take  it  off ;  one  enthusiastic  commoner  wait  so  far  as  to 
tear  off  one  of  his  '  leading  strings'  and  offer  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  obnoxious  article.  All  seemed  for  nearly  an  hour  to  be 
in  vain,  but  importunity  at  length  prevailed;  the  offender, 
amid  volleys  of  applause,  quitted  the  nouse,  and  the  academic 
youth  were  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  matters." 

As  a  performance  in  which  the  actors  are  advertised  as  a  set 
of  Engluh  *' gentlemen,"  the  thing  is  a  dead  feulure ;  indeed, 
it  reads  very  much  like  a  bit  of  ungenerous  and  stupid  black- 
guardism,—so,  too,  does  a  good  dcSd  more  which  followed  it. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  retail  the  vutear  tomfoolery  to  which 
a  large  assemblage  of  fashionable  and  educated  people  were 
forced  to  listen  for  several  hours  on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
refer.  The  dinouement  suffices.  So  outrageous  became  the  in- 
terruptions, and  so  shameless  the  ^  chaff,^that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cdlor  had  to  rise  and  threaten  to  bring  the  whole  proceedings  to 
a  dose.  This  appeal  was  of  course  quite  unavailing,  for  the 
funny  and  well-bred  youths  in  the  gallery  now  turned  their 
satire  upon  a  white  hat  •*  With  this  before  their  eyes,"  the  re- 
porter goes  on  to  say,  '<  the  infuriated  mob  of  Undergraduates 
could  do  nothing  but  rave  and  hoot ;  and  the  Vice-Cnancellor. 
unable  to  obtain  attention,  rose  firom  his  seat,  and,  accompaniea 
by  the  Doctors,  left  the  building.  A  volley  of  groans  followed.'* 
In  short,  the  "  gentlemen  "  in  Uie  g^ery  were  allowed  to  hoot 
the  authorities,  strangers,  celebrities,  guests,  and  even  the  ladies, 
out  of  the  building,  and  thus  terminated  the  Oxford  Commemo- 
ration of  1869.  Together  with  this  very  encouraging  evidence 
of  hi^  feeling  and  superior  breeding  comes  more  of  an  equally 
promising  cluuacter.  As  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  we  re- 
serve dentils,  but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  will 
doubtless  soon  be  able  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  for  the  scandal 
is  too  big  for  a  comer.  A  certain  head  of  a  large  college  has, 
as  most  mdependent  heads  often  win,  made  himself  unpopular 
with  a  certain  set  of  these  "  gentlemen  '*  under  him.  Their  re- 
venge has  been  to  attack  his  house,  destroy  his  property,  uproot 
his  gardens,  and  commit  a  series  of  cowardly  outrages  upon  his 
domestic  p^e  and  comfort,  for  which  a  year  or  two  in  gaol — 
not  a  term  in  London— would  be  the  more  appropriate  punish- 
ment. But  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  matter  later.  For  the 
moment,  it  is  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  reasonable  men  to 
the  fact,  that  at  our  great  national  gentleman  factory,  conduct 
standards  of  this  kind  are  approved  and  received.  To  hit  a 
man  through  his  .pocket,  grossly  insult  him,  and  then  sneak  out 
of  sight  may  be  Oxford  breeding,  but  it  is  not  English.  To  yell 
at  a  badly-dressed  stranger,  and  bring  agreat  public  ceremony 
to  a  dose  in  consequence,  may  be  fun  fit  for  University  men, 
but  it  will  certainly  not  pass  muster  as  wit  with  gentlemen.  Had 
these  outrages  upon  decorum  and  good  feeling  occurred  among 
a  batch  of  students  in  Germany,  America,  or  France,  English- 
men would  have  known  how  to  condemn  them.  Ainong  the 
scions  of  our  own  upper  ten,  they  become  of  course  excusable, 
and  from  one  point  of  view  they  may  be,  still  they  would  be 
more  so  among  a  set  of  drunken  and  ruffianly  coal-heavers  ! 


A  Thousand  Pardons  I— We  are  really  vet y,  very  sorry  to 
say  that  a  fbrtnigbt  ago  our  printer  made  a  mistake  in  a  name 
which  has  caused  a  courteous  and  much-remected  eentleman 
some  verv  natural  annoyance.  Instead  of  printing ''  Sir  CuUen 
Eardley,*  a  person  more  celdxrated  for  his  numerous  wives  than 
for  his  many  virtues,  our  man  of  ink  and  type  ''  set  up  "  the 
name  of  "  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,"  a  gentleman  who  is  universally 
esteemed  in  every  drde  of  sodety— from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  Sir  Eardley  has  our  sin- 
cerest  s^logies.  As  for  the  "  person,"  he  is  '*  Eardley  '^  worth 
our  attention— as  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbuxy*  would  say  1 

•  "Canterbuev,  Atdibishop  of— Campbell  Tait,  D.D.,  &c.,  &c. 
A  oclebimted  wag  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy." — The  Biographical 
Dictionary  for  1969. 
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THB    WEEK. 

If  things  *' progress"  the  Tuileries  will  shortly  be  <}  /w^, 
not  h  Louis  / 


The  tailor  does  not  make  the  man,  but  if  the  American 
Ambassador  does  not  give  up  the  Alabama  claims  we  are  sure 
to  find  a  fool— in  Motley  1 


Thi  pic-nic  proper  is  going  to  the  wall,  and  the  prophets 
tell  us  that  this  season  Az«/;f-parties  will  be  all  the  rage.  Is 
this  in  consequence  of  the  probable  influx  of  the  Irish  Bishops  ? 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  Poor-law  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras 
have  taken  places  for  the  next  ascent  in  the  captive  balloon. 
It  is  believed  that  they  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  by  the  only  road 
left  open  to  them. 


From  what  Mr.  Consul  Barrow  says,  it  would  appear  that 
Kertch  is  rather  a  pleasant  place.  It  is  a  wretched  little  hole^ 
abounding  with  murderers  and  suicides,  just  the  spot  for  our 
''  roughs,**  who  would  be  richly  served  if  they  went  there.  In 
fact  they  would  realize  the  wish  of  many— they  would  **  Kertch  ^ 
it! 


A  PREMIUM  ON  PRTNCES. 

That  old-established  body,  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
House,  is  daily  becoming  more  incomprehensible.  Some  few 
years  back  it  elected  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  be  Master,  in 
consequence  of  ^is  Royal  Highness*s  great  nautical  experience 
as  a  captain  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  The  annual  banquet,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  eve  of  recurring  and  the  elder  brethren  have  to 
find  a  substitute  for  the  recently  elected  Master^  whose  duties 
have  taken  him  just  now  to  the  antipodes.  Not  m  the  least  put 
out  by  the  occurrence,  the  Corporation  unwilling  to  be  done  out 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  royalty  at  the  head  of  the  board,  has 
elected  the  Prince  of  Wtues  (much  to  his  Royal  Hi^hness's 
consternation  we  should  say)  an  elder  brother,  and  has  msisted 
on  the  Prince  presiding  at  Uie  forthcoming  banquet 

Now,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  not  take  the  chair  at  any  respectable 
assembly,  but  it  is  utter  folly  to  thrust  on  him  a  position,  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  incapable  of  fulfilling.  As  we  take  it  the 
elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  are  charged  with  the  care 
and  regulation  of  the  lights  and  buoys  which  encircle  our 
daneerous  coasts,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  can  be  much  of  an  authority  on  points  relating  to 
anythinjg^  so  nauticaL  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a  saUor,  a 
fact  which  in  a  sort  of  way  excuses  his  election  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Trinity  Corporation ;  but  the  dragging  in  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  flunkeyism  pure  and  unadulterated. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  SYDENHAM. 


Thi  Crystal  Palace  Company  deserves  credit  for  offering  an 
asylum  in  its  concert-room  to  that  musical  outcast,  English 
opera.  The  performance  of  English  Opera  was  promisd  in 
the  programme  of  the  attractions  of  the  season  published  last 
month,  and  the  promise  has  already  been  fulfilled.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  an  English  version  of  Uie 


**  Sonnambula,"  or  of  ^  Lucia  di  Lammennoor,"  as  English 
Opera,  but  we  welcome  the  ever  pleasant  '*  Bohemian  Girl,'' 
which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  proved  the  most  attractive  of 
the  three  works  hitherto  produceo.  With  Mr.  Georee  Perren 
as  a  tenor,  Miss  Blanche  Cole  as  a  soprano,  and  several  accepted 
artists  as  a  company,  with  a  good  chorus,  bright  scenery,  and, 
above  all,  a  band,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns,  nearly 
perfect,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  performances  of  Englisn 
opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  been  more  than  satisfoctory. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Manns  or  Mr.  Perren  (whichever  of  them  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  venture)  would  take  a 
friendly  hint,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  more  English  English 
Opera  can  be  made  the  better ;  and  that,  while  such  works  as 
" Robin  Hood,"  "Maritana,"  "The  Mountain  Sylph,"  "Lur- 
line,"  ''The  Puritan's  Daughter,"  and  a  host  of  others  exist, 
there  is  no  need  to  fall  back  on  the  productions  of  foreigners. 
To  judge  from  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  the  *'  Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  if  a  crowded  room  and  an  enthusiastic  audience 
make  a  success,  English  Opera  may,  at  last,  congratulate  itsdf 
on  having  found  what  it  so  urgently  needs— a  permanent  home. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A  F£W  days  back  the  Reverend  George  Edward  Jepp,  M.A., 
head  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire, 
was  charged  at  the  Petty  Sessions  of  the  town  with  having 
committed  an  assault  upon  a  pupil,  a  bov  fourteen  years 
of  age.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  boy  had 
learned  a  certain  lesson  which  had  been  set  him,  but  lie  was 
so  frightened  when  called  on  the  next  morning  by  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  repeat  it,  that  it  '^  all  went  out  of  his 
head."  On  this  the  defendant  caned  him  savagely,  cutting 
through  his  skin.  The  boy  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence. 
The  medical  man  who  attended  the  case  stated  that  the  cuts 
were  in  such  a  position  that  the  boy  might  be  lamed  for  life, 
and  that  their  results  might  still  be  most  serious ;  but  the 
Chairman  of  the  Petty  Sessions,  one  Mr.  Wright,  took  a 
lenient  view  of  the  affair,  and  decided  that  no  assault  had 
been  committed.  **  Indeed,"  the  Chairman  added,  **  I  have 
been  punished  as  severely  myself." 

It  matters  little  to  anyone  how  great  a  dunce  Mr.  Wright 
may  have  been,  and  how  soundly  he  may  have  been  beaten  ; 
but  it  is  verv  clear  that  the  corporeal  punishment  system  has 
not  answered  in  his  case,  or  he  would  have  grown  into  a  more 
humane  man  than  to  encourage  schoolmaster  parsons  in  their 
cowardly  assaults  on  the  youths  committed  to  their  chu^e. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  report  the  trial,  and  publish  the  name  of 
the  Reverend  George  Edward  Jepp,  M.A.,  in  lar^e  type, 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  may  sufficiently  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 


TRULY  CHRISTIAN/ 


In  consequence  of  the  example  set  by  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  having  taken  Cooper's  Hill  House, 
near  Windsor  for  the  Ascot  week,  rather  than  inconvenience 
Her  Majesty  by  claiming  the  hospitality  of  Windsor  Castle, 
we  hear  that  Prince  Christian,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  has 
made  the  following  arrangonents  for  the  season : 

During  the   residence  of  Prince  Christian  wQl  en- 

the   Queen   at  Buckingham        gage  rooms  at  the  Palace  or 
Psdace,  Grosvenor  HoteL 


On   the   occasion  of  the 
Queen's  visit  to  Osborne, 


On  Her  Majesty's  return 
to  Balmoral, 


Prince  Christian  has  taken 
195  Prospect  Place,  East 
Cowes. 

Prince  Christian  will  go 
intp  furnished  apartments 
somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

If  the  above  rumours  turn  out  to  be  well-founded.  His  Royal 
Highness  will  deserve  credit  for  havii^  availed  him  of  the 
excellent  example  set  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  check  the 
system  of  Royal  sponging— a  system  for  the  introduction  of 
which  Prince  Christian  is  at  present  popularly  held  re- 
sponsible. 


THE  NKW   , 

PUBLIC  LlBfiAU. 


THE    BONE    OF 


THE     MONKEY     AND 


O} 
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"  TOMAHA  WK""  IN  PARLTAMBNT. 

JUNi  7TH.— In  THi  Lords. 

Lord  Colchkstir  wanted  to  know  if  the  Irish  Bishops 
would  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Ecdesiastital  Titles' 
Act  if  they  retained  their  titles  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  Lord  Granvilli  was  dyil,  and  hinted  that  their 
Lordships  would  have  to  repeal  the  Act.  Lord  Colchester  said 
he  didn^t  think  their  Lordships  woald  like  to  do  it.  Very  well, 
theoi  says  Tomahawk,  send  the  so-called  Irish  Bishops  to 
prison. 

The  Duke  of  Rxttland's  attempt  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Metrojpolitan  District  Railway  Bill,  compelling  the  company  to 
provide  smoking  carriages,  ended  in  smoke,  or  rather  it  didn't, 
as  the  clause  was  thro^  out  by  a  majority  of  39. 

In  THI  Commons. 

Mr.  Bruce  tried  to  explain  awav  the  ugly  affair  at  Mold.  He 
said  that  when  a  man  is  attacked  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  shoot 
his  assailant.  Tomahawk  would  advise  Mr.  Bruce  not  to  carry 
his  theory  into  practice— that  is,  if  he  wants  to  keep  outside 
the  walls  of  the  Oki  BaUey. 

Mr.  GosCHiN  reintroduced  that  favourite  of  the  public, ''  the 
compound  householder,*  who,  afcer  he  had  been  talked  about  a 
little,  was  quietly  put  to  bed  by  Mr.  Bright 

After  Alderman  LuSK  had  murmured  something  about ''  dip- 
lomatic pensions,"  and  had  been  comfortably  snubbed,  Mr. 
TORRXNS  rose,  and  (all  but)  recited  an  article  upon  ''Sick 
Asylums,"  which  appeared  a  month  since  in  Britannia*  Of 
course,  after  this,  die  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  every  one 
(but  15)  in  the  House !  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  inserted  a  clause 
m  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  conferring  the  municipal  fran- 
chise on  women.  This  worthy  statesman  is  becoming  quite  a 
"ladies' man." 

June  8th.— In  the  Lords. 

The  Duke  of  Argylb  talked  a  little  twaddle  about  the  Life 
Peerage  Bill  He  said  that  their  Lordships  should  not  suffer 
their  aifairs  to  be  discussed  in  the  Commons.  His  Lordship 
was  ably  supported  by  Lord  Houghton,  who  (evidently  with 
no  eve  to  his  own  Qualifications)  declared  that  the  House  of 
Lords  was  sufficiently  rich,  both  in  intellect  and  wealth.  Lord 
Malmbsbi;ry  was  ungrammatical  and  flippant.  Lord  de 
RSDCUFFE  mumbled  out  something  about  a  ^  dangerous  inno- 
vation,'' and  Lord  Cairns  asked  for  time.  The  debate,  on 
the  whdie,  was  an  excellent  aigument  against  the  creation  of 
new  peers— in  fact,  it  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  order 
aUogether! 

In  the  Commons. 

The  Abyssinian  War  came  before  the  House.  We  all  know 
now  that  Oie  affair  was  shamefully  mismanaged.  Money  was 
wasted  lilu  water ;  still  the  Conservatives  threatened  the  Libe- 
rals that  they  would  ask  for  the  causes  of  the  war  if  ihty  were 
asked  what  they  did  with  the  money  voted  to  cany  it  on.  The 
pot  abused  the  kettle,  and  John  Bull  paid  the  piper !  A  Mr. 
Collins  played  the  fool  apropos  of  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister's  Bill,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

June  qth.^In  the  Commons. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  attempted  to  prevent  *'  Paddy  "  from  getting 
<'  'toxicated  "  by  Act  of  Parliament  It  was  explained  that  the 
Bill,  so  far  from  improving  the  Irish,  would  be  likely  to  add  to 
their  sins.  If  spirits  were  not  sold  openlv  on  Sunday,  they 
would  assuredly  be  obtainable  in  unlicensea  houses— forbidden 
fruit  is  sweetest  I  This  being  the  case,  Mr.  O'Reilly  with- 
drew his  bill  and  was  exceeding  glad. 

Then  came  a  discussion  about  the  Irish  Sea  Fisheries.  Mr. 
Blake  proposed  that  ;^  10,000  should  be  lent  by  the  Govern- 
ment ''  as  an  experiment "  to  the  fishers.  Mr.  Ayrton  objected 
to  the  loan  on  the  score  that  the  money  would  rendar  the 
fishers  ^  loose  fish,"  or  perhaps,  if  they  indulged  in  liquor, 
"^tfght  fish."  He  implied  that  it  would  be  absuid  to  set  a  fish 
to  catch  a  fish.  He  complained  too,  bitterly,  that  the  fishes 
were  very  unkind,  and  would  not  wait  to  be  caught,  but 
preferred  to  leave  the  coasts  for  the  open  sea. 

Then  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  said  that  the  Govem- 
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ment  would  take  up  the  matter,  and  the  subject  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

Apropos^  if  the  House  is  so  anxious  to  lend  money,  why 
should  It  not  invest  its  little  savings  in  the  Tomahawk  ?  We 
(editorial  '^we'O  could  afford  to  pay  interest  for  the  first 
;i^ioo,ooo  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  every  succeeding  ;£ioo,ooo 
120  per  cent. 

June  ioth.— In  the  Lords. 

The  usual  amount  of  work  was  done.  Their  Lordships  did 
—nothing! 

In  the  Commons. 

After  a  few  questions  had  been  asked,  and  had  been  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  answered.  Lord  Elcho  rose  to  say  his  say 
about  the  Armv  of  Reserve.  Tomahawk  imagines  that  his 
Lordship  must  be  something  as  distasteful  to  the  '^  powers  that 
be^*  as  tne  infernal  regions  themselves,  when  the  Volunteers  are 
in  question.  On  other  subjects  he  is  mild— ver]r  mild  :  in  fact, 
when  Mr.  Cardwell's  '^  L  "  is  taken  from  him,  ms  Lordship  be- 
comes but  the  ''  Echo  "  of  himself.  On  Thunday,  however,  he 
spoke  sensibly  and  well.  He  sketched  out  apian  for  rendering 
tne  Army  of  Reserve  efficient  and  numerous.  He  spoke  rather 
too  well  of  the  Volunteers  (who  sadly  need  discipline),  and  re- 
sumed his  .seat  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House.  He  was  wdl 
supported  by  four  volunteer  commanding  officers,  who  all  spoke 
in  favour  of  a  conscription.  Alas,  that  such  a  terrible  man  as 
Mr.  H.  R.  Brand  should  sit  in  the  House  !  This  young  gentle- 
man expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  volunteering  was 
xssxt  or  less  humbug :  what  was  wanted,  you  know,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
&C..  &C.  He  sdso  said  that  they  ought  not  to  brand  the  soldier. 
Quite  so  t  Why  does  not  the  speaker  commence  the  proposed 
reform  by  giving  up  his  commission  in  the  Guards  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell  was  full  of  promises.  According  to  our  secre- 
tary we  are  shortly  to  have  mounted  rifles,  and  improved  mIu- 
cation  for  militia  officers,  and  improved  equipment  for  the  men, 
and  the  organization  of  the  volunteers  into  compact  r^^ents, 
under  officers  of  tested  efficiency !  All  this  sounds  very  well — 
on  paper.  Sir  John  Pakington  tried  to  say  something,  but  was 
quicu^r  stared  into  abject  silence  by  that  fiercest  of  fire-eaters, 
Captain  Vivian. 

Then  Ixml  Elcho  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  matter  ended 
(as  usual)  in  Talk— Talk,  which  taken  a(s  talk),  will  bear 
(Tomahawk  fears)  no  fruit 


LOOK  AT  HOME  I 


The  other  dav  every  single  organ  in  this  self-complacent 
country  was  reveuing  in  savage  ddight  over  the  threatening 
aspect  presented  by  France  in  the  midst  of  the  electi<ms.  Sober 
Englishmen,  who  go  to  their  church  or  chapel  on  Sunday, 
respect  the  Bible,  and  believe  in  a  God,  were  chuckling  over  the 
possible  triumph  of  a  set  of  shopkeeping  and  unwashed 
atheists,— men  whom  on  this  side  of  the  water  every  respectable 
father  of  a  family  would  kidc  down  his  stairs  and  hustle  into 
the  streets.  The  raging  excitement,  quelled,  let  it  be  not^, 
without  a  single  casualty  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  was  mag- 
nified here  in  telegrams  and  paru^phs  to  the  very  great 
interest  of  those  concerned  in  the  sale  of  evening  papers. 

The  whole  subject  is  very  disgusting.  That  ignorance  and 
bombast  go  together  we  all  know,  but  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
excuse  either  tor  the  one  w  the  other.  Every  educated  man 
among  us,  who  reads  anything,  knows,  w  ought  to,  all  about 
Messrs.  Henri  Rochefort,  Ra^ail,  Renan,  and  Ca  These  are 
not  the  men  for  British  sympathy— but  yet  regular  paeans  were 
sune  over  the  commotion  they  stirred  up,  and  everybody  was 
hoiriing  at  the  French  Government,  beamse  it  managed  to 
disperse  dirty  and  danj^erous  mobs  by  a  judicious  use  of  a 
soldiery,  that  bdiaved  with  wonderful  moderation  and  calmness 
under  very  trying  and  exasperating  circumstances. 

When  we  conuder  that  tne  other  day,  in  the  mere  quelling  of 
a  colliery  row,  we  had  to  kill  four  p^ple,  of  whom  two  were 
women,  we  ought  at  least  hold  our  tongues.  However,  while 
we  have  the  example  of  France  before  us,  it  would  be  wise  to 
show  a  little  reticence.  In  a  few  davs  we  shall  have  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  displaying  tne  perfection  of  our  own 
Executive  under  circumstances  perhaps  equally  trying. 
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OUR  BOOKMARKER. 

Notice.— Under  this  head,  booki»  pamphlets,  &&,  sent  to  the 
Office,  199  Strand,  will  be  reviewed  evei]r  week.  The  reviews 
will  be  written  in  a  USa  and  independent  spirit,  and  will  be  of  the 
nature  of  comments  rather  than  of  epitomes ;  references  to  the  work 
being  given  in  place  of  extracts. 


I 


The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean :  from  Published  and  Original 

Sources.    By  F.  W.  Hawkia&    (London  :  Tinsley  Brokers, 

18  Catherine  street,  Strand.)    i8i59. 

This  is  the  not  very  well  compiled  life  of  a  very  interesting 
man,  and  one  of  the  iem  actors  whose  fame  wiU  live  beyond 
his  own  tiVf|  and  whose  genius  is  worshipped  by  others  than 
his  contemfKNraries.  Few  men  now  alive  can  remember 
Fdm«<"d  Kean  in  his  i^r^,  but  the  tradition  of  his  marvellous 
force  and  passion  lives  in  the  minds  of  many  admirers  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  Hawldns  has  done  his  work  fairly,  and 
evinces  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject — an  enthusiasm 
which  leads  him  into  the  error,  not  unusual  among  injudicious 
admirers  of  great  men,  of  praising  Kean  for  what  were  certainly 
not  his  great  points.  Mr.  Hawkins  depreciates  John  Kemble 
and  his  ponderous  pupil  and  follower.  Young,  with  unnecessary 
earnestness,  even  claiming  lor  Kean  superiority  to  those  gifted 
speaking-machines  in  characters  whidi  were  entirely  within 
tneir  province  and  beneath  his.  Kean's  was  a  nature  so  ex- 
tr^ncty  sympathetic,  and  so  full  of  fiery  impulse  and  ungovern- 
able passion,  that  he  did  not  excel  in  repose,  except  for  a  short 
time,  and  by  way  of  contrast  to  some  succeeding  burst  of  hate, 
cor  revenge,  or  love ;  therefore,  in  those  parts  which  require  a 
dignified,  frigid  self-containment  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  he 
was  decidedly  inferior  to  Kemble  and  Young.  We  doubt 
whether  the  latter  ever  got  into  a  passion  in  his  life^  either  in 
earnest  or  in  |^y;  certainly,  if  ne  did,  it  was  the  weij^hty 
wrath  of  the  hippopotanms,  not  the  fitful  fury  of  the  tiger. 
Kean  was  always  greatest  where  he  could  introduce  some 
violoit  passion  of  tne  soul,  with  such  tremendous  and  awful 
reality,  as  to  exhibit  all  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
symptoms  of  such  passion.  Witness  his  terrific  outburst  in 
Sir  Giles  Overrtacht  a  character  which  no  actor  before  him  or 
after  him  could  ever  conceive  or  portray. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is  very  chary  of^any  original  matter ;  he  has 
been  wilfully  negligent  in  seeking  the  aid  of  those  very  few 
personal  friends  of  Edmund  Kean  who  still  survive.  One,  at 
teast,  whom  we  know  well,  could  have  told  him  much  that 
would  have  interested  his  reuLers^  and  could  have  saved  him 
from  some  ridiculous  errors,  which  display  painfully  his  utter 
personal  igaoranoe  of  the  man  whose  biography  he  was  writing. 
As  to  Kean  ever  having  been  at  Eton,  except  in  the  person  of 
has  sen,  Mr.  Hawkinr  evidence  (!)  on  that  point  is  simply 
ridiaUotts  :  Kean's  knowledge  of  Latin  was  very  small,  tiieugh 
he  often  talked  a  sort  of  mock  Latin  with  great  gravity,  whkh 
neither  he  nor  his  hearers  in  the  least  understood. 

But  we  appkttd  Mr.  Hawkins  ibr  his  bold  and  loyal  defence 
of  his  hero  against  the  disgusting  hypocrisy,  and  pharisaism 
which  would  have  hounded  off  the  stase,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  bread,  a  man  who  hsid  iioolishly  feUen  into 
the  most  manitet  trap  ever  set  by  a  thaweless  woman  and  a 
more  shimelcss  maa.  It  is  impossihle  to  believe  that  in  any 
other  country  but  England  such  grtMS  miscoiKkict  as  that  of 
the  person  to  whom  we  aUnde  could  ever  have  not  only  passed 
unpunished,  but  absolutely  have  been  subsidiied  by  the  law. 

Edmund  Keaa  was  not  a  mere  actor,  he  was  a  self-tauffht 
genius,  and  one  who  pursued  his  noble  craving  after  knowledg:e 
in  spite  of  every  disappointment  and  difi&cuhy.  We  doubt  '}i 
history  furni^es  an  instance  of  a  more  noUe  seif-eievation  on 
the  part  of  any  aiaa,  or  of  a  more  painful  self-degradatioa. 
It  is  impossible  to  stand,  in  imagination,  by  Edmund  Kean's 
death-bed  and  not  feel  that  all  the  tragedies  to  which  he  had 
ever  given  breath,  and  li£^  and  heavenbom  inspiration,  were  fiur 
surpMsed  in  Titanic  sadness  by  the  spectacle  of  tiiiat  noble 
oovBtenance  deformed,  that  grand  soul  ruined,  through  a  few 
ycanof  mad  debauchery.  Even  as  the  pangs  of  starvation  whidi 
the  young  De  Qninoey  endured  left  their  fatal  traces  behind 
them  in  that  craving  fer  opium,  whidi  reduced  his  dear  intel- 
lect to  theineifeof  idiotcy,  so  did  the  vicissitndes  and  sofier* 
ings  of  Edaoad  Koan'o  young  hfe^  (te  meroemoy  farutaiity  of 


his  mother,  and  the  cruel  scorn  and  insults  of  his  companions, 
or  his  employers,  leave  behind  them  the  seeds  of  that  depraved 
passion  for  drink,  which  destroyed  his  mind  and  body  at  a  time 
when  both  should  have  been  in  the  plenitude  of  their  vigour. 


Artitnus  WartPs  Lecture.    Edited  by  his  executors,  Messrs* 


C  Hotten,  Piccadilly.) 


1  hj 

T.  W.  Robertson  and  Hbgston.    Q. 

1869. 

We  do  not  (unh24>pily  we  are  seldom  able  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury)^  often  give  unqualified  praise  to  anything  ot  anybod]^. 
Few  things  and  fewer  persons  are  perfect,  and  we  have  to  wait 
for  months,  sometimes  years,  before  we  can  lay  down  the 
hatchet  for  a  moment  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  Such  a  mo- 
ment arrived  with  tibe  book  before  us.  The  tomahawk  fell  firom 
our  hands  as  we  roared  with  laughter— the  pipe  of  peace  slipped 
from  between  our  lips  as  our  eyes  filled  with  tears  I  Laughter 
for  Artemus's  wit— teara  fer  his  untimdy  death  !  This  book  is 
a  record  of  both*  In  the  first  part  we  learn  the  history  of 
his  life— in  the  second,  we  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  humour  and 
kindliness  which  made  that  life  so  preaous.  Those  who  never 
saw  Artemus  in  the  flesh  let  them  read  of  him  in  the  spirit — 
those  who  never  paid  their  money  at  the  Egyptian  Hall^  let 
them  take  their  silver  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Hotten,  of  Piccadilly. 


The  Season.     A  Satire.    By  Alfred  Austin.    A  new  edition, 

(J.  C.  Hotten,  Piccadilly.)   1869. 

Mr  Alfred  Austin  has  done  well  to  reprint  his  satire.  It 
was  published  nine  years  ago,  yet  still  the  world  is  wicked 
enough  to  reqnbre  its  wholesome  courageous  teaching.  Toma- 
hawk recognizes  in  Mr.  Austin  a  kindred  spirit  Mr.  Austin 
is  as  bold  as  a  Uon,  and  as  true  as  a  bull  dog.  He  says  what 
is  right,  and  what  he  says  vg  said  well  He  is  an  writer  after 
Tomahawk's  own  heart.  He  has  the  head  of  a  philosopher, 
the  soul  of  a  poet,  and  the  heart  of  a  honest  man,  and  now 
perhaps,  Mr.  Austin  will  say  something  about  Mr.  Tomahawk. 


A  WARM  RECEPTION. 


Thk  ceremony  of  the  openbg  of  the  Suez  Canal,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  does  not  promise,  we  are  sorry  to  see, 
to  pass  off  as  merrily  as  a  marriage  bdl.  The  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  who  has  issued  invitations  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  has  given  great  offence  to  the  Sultan  in  not  having 
consulted  him  as  to  the  programme  of  the  festivities.  The 
quarrel  is  already  waxing  fii»t  and  furious,  and  the  official  journal 
of  Constantinople  declares  that  the  Viceroy  "  gives  himself  the 
airs  of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  contemptuously  ignores 
the  suzerain  rights  of  the  Porte."  Referring  to  the  request  of 
the  Viceroy  that  one  of  the  great  powers  should  raise  its  con- 
sulate in  £!gypt  to  the  rank  of  a  legation,  the  same  Turkish 
authority  announces  that  this  is ''  an  act  of  treason  which 
nullifies  all  the  privileges  given  to  Egypt  by  the  Sultans,  as 
well  as  the  concessions  which  its  governors  only  owe  to  the 
generosity  of  their  suzerains.'*  ''The  documents,''  it  adds, 
*'  which  will  shortly  be  published  will  prove  that  the  Viceroy 
has  been  wanting  in  the  first  conditions  of  respect  to  the 
suzerain,  and  it  wul  be  necessary  for  the  Sultan  to  correct  the 
fault  of  his  vassal  by  himsdf  inviting,  in  an  autograph  letter, 
his  alHes  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez  CanaL" 

How  the  little  misunderstanding  will  end  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  will  be  scarcdy  pleasant  to  the  royal  personages  who 
have  promised  to  attend  die  inauguration  of  the  great  work,  if 
they  find  the  Sultan  encamped  on  its  banks  ready  to  taJte 
forcible  possession  of  their  bodies  and  ''  entertain  *  them  in 
defiance  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  preparations  for  their  reception, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Fortunatdy  it  wants  still  some 
months  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  an  amicable  settlement  to  be  come  to ;  but  faHing 
some  arrangement  between  the  Sultan  and  Viceroy,  if  the 
Turkish  official  journal  is  to  be  believed,  the  guests  are  by  no 
means  to  be  envied. 


Old-Fashiovid  Armagh.— The  Ard^ishop  of  that  flk. 
A  Motto  for  a  Clumsy  Dbntist.— Vis  Consili  expers 

matarfAmk. 
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THE   MODERN  PHAETON. 
An  Allioory  of  Pall  Mall. 


0ns  mom  Sol  raised  his  drowqr  liead 

From  off  his  apoplectic  bed. 

Wakened  by  cries  of  '^  Sleep  no  more  ! 

Here's  your  hoi  water  at  the  door  I  * 

Then  Sol  uprose,  and  cursed  his  £ite ; 

He  didn't  know  it  was  so  late  : 

He'd  slept  so  long,  it  broke  his  heart 

To  think  'twas  time  to  make  a  start ; 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gained  his  feet. 

There  stood  hli  chariot  in  the  street, 

With  varnish  bright  and  paint  all  new 

(Of  orange  thickly  daubed  on  blue) — 

with  mountings  that  would  almost  pass 

For  eold,  so  pushed  was  the  brass, 

The  harness  strong,  of  newest  make 

To  stand  all  strains  and  never  break, 

The  team,  from  untried  sires  though  sprang, 

(Sir  Joseph  perhaps  would  call  them  ^yottng,'^ 

A  likely  lot— and  Sol  was  proud 

At  the  admiration  of  the  crowd. 

Which  loudly  cheered  with  greeting  warm, 

This  bran  new  turn-out  of  RlFORM  ! 

The  Coachman  (who,  in  days  before, 
Had  driven  one  awkward  team  or  more. 
Yet  carried  what  was  in  his  care 
Safely,  and  at  the  lowest  fare,) 
With  smile  of  calm  defiance  strode, 
And  chuckled  as  he  crossed  the  road ; 
Then  proudly  mounted  to  his  seat, 
When  Phaxton  ran  down  the  street  1 
''Holdhardl"  he  cried, '' Come  i  lookaUve! 
You,  Sir,  jump  down  I  and  let  nu  drive  1 
I'm  master  here  !    TU  let  you  see 
No  one  is  anything  but  mx  1 " 

Then  out  roared  Phcebus,  ^  Tdl  me  pray 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  delay  t 

Start,  or  I'm  ruined !  and  disgrace 

Will  bring  a  new  spot  on  mv  facel  " 

^'AU  Right  J"*  VBL  vain  the  Coachman  cried, 

Still  Phaxton  sat  b^  his  side, 

And,  though  expressions  of  ill-will 

Were  flying  fast,  the  coach  stood  stiH 

IQuoth  Phaeton,  "  Oh  I  hear  my  voice 
Great  Sol,  and  wisdom  guide  your  choice^ 
Your  Coachman's  well  enough ;  I'd  dare 
To  trust  him  with  a  quiet  pair. 
And  on  a  push  he  might  be  sent 
To  drive  through  AcU  of  Parliament ; 
But  with  this  team,  you  understancL 
Yon  want  a  far  more  practised  hand, 
Look  at  the  post,  and  be  decided  : 
He  never  could  have  done  what  I  did  1 
Though  single-handed  IVe  been  able 
To  sweep  out  your  Augean  stable  I 
A  very  Roman  Pry  am  I 
To  dip  mv  finger  in  a  pie  t 
So,  give  him  warning ;  that's  your  plan  t 
And  up  with  MX !    I  am  your  man  I  ^ 

At  first  poor  Phcbbus  'twixt  the  two, 
Was  sorely  puzzled  what  to  do ; 
But  wisely  aid  at  last  decide 
Twere  well  to  back  the  stronger  side. 
**  Humph  !  come  down.  Coachman  for  I  find 
About  this  drive  I've  changed  my  mind, 
That  Phaeton's  ambitious  dream 
Of  managinj^  my  spanking  team, 
Has  put  us  in  our  present  fix, 
I'm  sorry,  and    ,    •    .    we  dine  at  six." 


?uoth  PHCEBU&    Then  with  awful  frown 
he  outraged  Coachman  clambered  down. 

"  But,  Phaxton  my  boy,  take  care," 
Old  Sol  continued,  ''  now  you're  thore. 
Keep  your  head  cool--think  what  the  taxll 
Be,  if  by  chance  you  break  your  axle  1 
That  team  is  not  a  thing  to  play  with— 
Suppose  that  you  were  run  away  with ! 
And  in  your  wish  to  cut  a  dash, 
Were  brou^t  to  an  immortal  mash ! 
But,  if  yoQ  will,  you  will^and  so 
My  blesnng,  boy— and  off  you  go  1" 


Away  1  away  I  the  hones  flew, 
Soon  in  the  distance  lost  to  view, 
And  ckmds  of  dust  began  to  rise 
Too  thickly  in  the  ^w^%  eyes. 

Away  1  away  1  this  charioteer 
Still  ^  urges  on  his  mad  career." 
Flushed  with  succeM  and  over-bold, 
This  great  Controller  uncontrolled  ! 

The  end  you  ask  f   Well,  that's  uncertain— 
Till  then.  Red  Fire !  and  down  the  Curtain  ! 


THE  LETTER  OF  THE  LAW 


Although  it  is  usually  the  custom— indeed  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  law— to  post  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  every 
station  the  bye-4aw8  in  force  on  the  several  lines  of  railwavs, 
by  some  curious  omission  of  the  authorities,  the  following  fm* 
card  has  not  been  exhibited  on  the  Underground  Railway  : — 

Rules  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Servants  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  and  Metropolitan  Extension  KaUway  Companies 
in  their  Treatment  of  Passengers. 

!• — Within  one  minute  of  the  advertised  time  of  the  dejMirture 
of  every  train,  the  clerk  at  the  ticket  office  is  enjoined 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  first  and  second  application  for 
a  ticket  of  an  intending  passeneer.  On  the  third  appli- 
cation the  clerk  may,  should  he  consider  it  advisable, 
leisurely  supply  the  ticket,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
taking  care  that  should  it  be  necessary  for  bjm  to  give 
change  for  the  coin  tendered  in  payment  of  the  fare,  to 
sufficiently  delay  the  intending  passenger  until  the  train 
has  started. 

II. — Should  passengers  attempt  to  enter  the  train  after  it  is  in 
motion,  the  guards  and  porters  in  attendance  should 
push  them  vi<dently  forwards,  so  that  they  may  fall  cm 
the  platform.  The  same  rule  applies  to  passengers  at- 
tempting to  ahglu  before  the  train  has  stopp^.  with 
the  modification  only  that  such  persons  should  be  thrown 
backwards  on  to  the  platibnn. 

ni.— Care  should  be  taken  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  at 
either  end  of  the  line  where  the  passengers  have  to  leave 
the  carriages  on  the  opponte  side  to  that  on  which  they 
entered  tl^rn,  that  the  aoors  should  be  found  locked,  and 
that  to  prevent  crowding  the  guards  and  porters  in  pos- 
session of  keys  shoukl  let  the  passengers  out  in  small  de- 
tachments at  their  discretion. 

I  v.— Guardi,  inspectors,  porters,  ticket  collectors,  and  all  offi- 
cials in  the  employment  of  the  Companies  are  strictly 
enjoined  to  give  as  little  assistance  to  passengers  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  no  account  to  answer  questions  civilly  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 
London,  — ,  1869.  — 

Although,  as  we  before  observed,  the  aboi«  regulations  are 
not  posted  conspicuonsly  in  the  Mebx^politan  Railway  stations, 
there  is  scarcely  aav  just  caase  for  complaint,  for  all  persons 
who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  travdUng  by  Underground  will  bear 
witness  to  the  faithful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  the 
rules  laid  down  are  adhered  ta 
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IN  THE  SMOKING  ROOM. 

Time  12.5  a.m. 
Present : 
Jones.— A  Man  about^Town. 
Smith.«A  Cduntry  Squire. 

Smith  {smoking,  and  throwing  dawn  the  "  Pall  Af all '*  in 
disgust). — How  very  dull  the  papers  are!  Nothing  moving, 
except  stagnation.    Havey^ii  any  news  f 

Jones.— Not  much.  The  Marlboro'  (the  place  you  know 
where  you  can  play  skittles,  and  look  at  the  Prince  of  Wales), 
doesn't  seem  to  go  at  all  I  hear  only  four  fellows  were  in  the 
club  one  day  last  week,  including  the  waiters !  Hurlingham's 
a;  great  success,  and  so  is  the  Old  Thatched  House. 

Smith.— Yes.  I  dined  there  the  other  night— best  kitchen 
in  London,  Sir.    Been  to  the  St.  James*  ? 

Jones.— No.  I  really  <an^t  stand  the  Grande  Duchesse  any 
more.    I  will  wait  until  they  do  the  Diva, 

Smith.— Were  you  at  the  ball  at  Willis'  Rooms  the  other 
night  f    Nine  hundred  people  they  tell  me. 

Jones.— No.  I  was  not  When  I  want  to  meet  my  hatter 
or  bootmaker,  I  go  to  their  shops.  Less  bother  and  more 
dignity ! 

Smith — The  Zoo's  a  dead  failure  this  year,  isn't  it  I 

Jones. — Well,  no.  Its  awfully  crowded,  so  awfully  crowded 
that  the  visitors  can't  find  any  room  for  their  "  h-s  1 " 

Smith. — Great  row  in  Paris. 

Jones. — ^Very  much  so !  Its  just  on  the  cards  that  our 
friend  Louis  may  have  to  return  to  his  apartments  in  King 
street^  St.  James's.  Well,  he  will  be  an  acquisition  ;  now  that 
the  Siamese  Twins  have  gone  we  have  no  one  to  look  at  I 

Smith. — Those  fellows  misbehaved  themselves  very  much  at 
the  Oxford  Commemoration  the  other  day. 

Jones.— Well,  you  see,  boys  will  be  boys. 

Smith.- Yes,  and  cads,  cads  t  What  do  you  think  of  the 
recent  smashes  on  the  Turf  ? 

Jones.— Why  that  I  should  like  to  take  one  actor  in  the 
tragedy  by  the 

Smith.— By  the  hand  ? 

Jones.— Not  at  all— by  the  nose ! 

Smith.— So  would  I.  I  hate  flics  (especially  in  hot  weather) 
— they  are  so  stupid,  but  the  spiders  are  worse— they  are  blood- 
suckers and  thieves. 

Jones.— And  now  for  a  rubber. 

Smith.— Agreed. 

{Exeunt  to  the  Card  Room), 


LIFE  INSURANCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

"  Now.  Sirs,  the  dangers  of  the  dark  blue  sea 
To  lite  or  limb  are  nothing,  thanks  to  me ; 
In  safety  you  may  bear  the  billows'  foam. 
And  know  at  sea  the  comforts  of  your  home  t 
This  is  my  plan  :  I  argue  for  my  dress, 
Put  to  the  ^water)  proof,  a  grand  success. 
Observe  th'  invention  :  how,  in  case  of  wrecks 
Adapted  to  the  use  of  either  sex, 
It  scares  all  fainting,  gives  new  pluck  to  fright. 
And  turns  what  might  be  danger  to  ddight! 
To  th'  elements  no  longer  are  we  slaves  : 
Not,  like  your  Ring,  content  to  flog  the  waves,— 
Ambitious  trifler  I  'tis  the  Yankee  nation 
That  boasts  th'  inventive  power  to  whip  creation ! 
The  hidden  charm  of  safety  /have  found  : 
Then  why,  I  ask  you,  why,  why  be  drowned  I 
The  old  CBS  triplex^  in  such  days  as  these, 
Gives  way,  I  reckon,  to  and  modem  ease- 
Moored  to  a  cupboard  that  contains  a  feast 
Of  creature  comforts  (for  eight  days  at  least), 
Here  you  may  feel  to  the  stomach^s  inmost  core 
The  old  delights  of  dinner  time  on  shore — 
Pelt  with  cigar  ends  monsters  of  the  deep— 
WtCti  comic  weeklies  read  yourself  to  sleep — 
Let  blust'ring  Boreas  crack  his  cheeks  in  vain— 
And  hoist  a  silk  umbrella  in  the  rain.— 
With  careful  thought  your  liquor  I  supply. 
As  my  invention's  bound  to  keep  you  irf ; 


For  see,  with  welcome  dozen  of  queer  seal 
This  floating  cellar  supplements  your  meal ! 
In  short  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  you'r  cast 
Adrift  thus  safely,  and  not  found  at  last !" 

Such  is  the  plan  the  Yankee  strove  to  teach 
By  mimic  shipwreck  in  our  Chelsea  Reach, 
On  th'  oozy  bosom  of  the  tide  way  borne 
Back  to  the  Cockney  haven  of  Cremome  ! 
But  still  this  scheme  must  be  ('tis  not  my  fault) 
Swallowed  cumgrano  of  old  Neptune's  salt. 


NAGS  AT  THE  MAGS. 


Mediocrity  is  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  magazines  for 
June,  as  if  in  direct  contrast  to  the  brilliant  weather  which  has 
heralded  in  the  present  month,  the  ^mags*  are  remarkably 
cloudy.  The  leading  story  of  the  Comhill  is  certainly  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  that  great  social 
question,  the  action  of  trades'  unions.  An  article  entitled 
''  Maisons  de  Sant^,"  reveals  a  terrible  side  of  life  in  Napoleon's 
city  of  happiness  and  justice,  and  foreshadows  the  terrible 
secrets  which  will  be  revealed  by  a  second  revolution.  The 
padding  is  heav^,  and  the  illustrations  of  that  peculiar  excel- 
lence which  ordinary  mortals  cannot  appreciate. 

Macmillan^s  June  number  is,  as  usual,  not  only  full  of 
interesting  matter,  but  more  than  one  article  is  above  the 
average  merit  of  magazine  literature.  A  new  story,  entitled 
"  A  Brave  Lady,"  is  commenced  by  the  author  of  "  John 
Halifiaix,  Gentleman,"  and  there  is  an  amusing  criticism  of 
Victor  Hugo's  new  romance  in  the  Gentlemanfs  Maj^asine, 

The  Belgravia  possesses  quantity  both  as  regards  subject 
matter  and  illustrations,  but  as  to  quality— well,  perhaps  stories 
of  a  London  Journal  type  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
Tomahawk,  but  certainly  he  cannot  see  life  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  authors  in  Belgravia;  but  perhaps  these 
gentlemen  are  gifted  with  second  sight,  and  pourtray  society  as 
it  will  be.  As  for  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala's  ^  Letters  from 
Lilliput,"  they  might  far  better  have  been  called  balloons  from 
Lilliput,  for  they  are  remarkably  full  of  gas.  '*  The  late  Prince 
Consort  as  a  Composer"  is  a  bid  for  popularity  among  the 
ladies,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  snobbish  and  aduktory 
writing  than  for  interest  Among  the  padding,  however,  there 
is  an  excellent  article  by  William  Duthie  on  ''  Sunday  Labour.' 
''  Bound  to  John  Company "  has  reached  chapter  thirty-four, 
and  a  new  novel,  '*  Stem  Necessitv,"  is  announced.  A  new 
novel  is  indeed  a  stem  necessity ,  almost  as  scarce  as  a  new 
play. 

The  Gentleman^s  hit  upon  a  good  idea  in  giving  its  readers 
Victor  Hugo's  « By  Order  of  the  King,"  and  continues  its 
monthly  instalments  of  the  romance.  There  are  also  several 
very  interesting  articles. 

The  Britannia^  which  has  taken  a  distinctive  stand  in  monthly 
literature,  contains  another  instalment  of  Mr.  Arthur  a'Beckett's 
story  •*  Fallen  Amon^  Thieves,"  Mr  F.  C  Bumand's  very 
amusing '<  Commentanes  of  Major  Blake,"  and  some  excel- 
lent social  and  sarcastic  padding,^  as  well  as  sevi^al  fine 
coloured  illustrations  by  Matt  Morgan. 

St  PauVsy  if  not  quite  so  readable  as  ustial,  has  one  excellent 
article  in  a  sketch  of  Madame  Pompadour. 

London  Society  keeps  up  its  character  as  a  popular  magazine, 
and  is  well  and  profusely  illustrated  as  usual 

Tomahawk  re^^s  to  have  to  nag  so  much  at  his  monthly 
contemporaries,  if  only  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  The 
exertion  is  too  ^eat  for  this  hot  weather,  but  his  feeling  for  the 
public  at  lai^e  is  too  great  to  allow  of  his  passing  over  such 
painful  mediocrity  as  most  of  them  this  monm  exhibit. 


Errata.— In  the  article  **  Jonathan's  False  Move,"  in 
our  last  week's  impression,  line  14,  for  *' addition"  read 
"  addiction  " ;  line  25j  for  "  faiterests  "  read  "  intents." 

The  Printer's  Devils  have  sometimes  got  matches  on  the 
brain,  and   in   their  wild   excitement   they   [)lay    fantastic 
trick^^.^.,    in    the    answer    to    our  Acrostic   they   spdt 
«  DUettante  "  «  DiUitanti" 
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[Prici  Twopincs. 


THE  GREAT  MAGEE! 

By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Lords  will  have  talked  themsdves  out,  and  will  have  shown 
that  they  are  wise,  spite  of  Mr.  Bright's  fiat  to  the  contrary,^ 
at  least,  wise  enough  not  to  reject  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  BOL  There  seem  to  have  been  some  very  fine 
speeches  on  all  three  sides,  notably  from  the  Bidiop  of  St. 
David's,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and,  last  not  least,  the 
new  glory  of  the  Tories,  the  great  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  vocabulary  of  praise  has  been  exhausted  on  this 
performance ;  and  we  are  told  that  we  must  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Plunkett  to  find  any  parallel  to  the  Bishop's  eloquence. 
It  is  worth  while  to  examine  this  great  oratorical  performance, 
as  it  certainly  may  be  taken  as  a  compendium  of  all  that  can 
be  said  for  the  doomed  establishment. 

Bishop  Magee  begins  with  ominous  professions  of  modesty, 
which,  experience  teaches  us,  generally  precede  a  display  of 
self-confidence,  if  not  of  merit  Followed,  as  these  flourishes 
of  bashfnlness  were,  by  an  accusation  against  the  House  of 
Commons  ''of  howling  down''  all  speakers  on  the  unpopular 
side,  we  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  sequel.  Abandoning 
the  oft*repeatcd  fallacies  about  the  violation  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  and  the  robbery  of  private  pr(^>erty,  which  the  Bill  in- 
volves, he  stated,  somewhat  epigrammatically,  that  revolutions 
''commence  in  sacrilege,  and  go  on  to  communism,— that  is, 
they  begin  with  the  Church  and  go  on  to  the  Land."  Admitting 
the  truth  of  this  dictum,  it  may  not  have  suggested  its^  to  the 
humorous  intellect  of  Bishop  Magee  that  revolutions  are  pro- 
duced by  abuses  of  trust  or  power ;  that  if  they  have  generally 
commenced  with  the  Church,  it  is  because  the  Church  had  abused 
its  trust  and  power  more  flagrantly  than  any  other  institution  ; 
or,  if  not  more  flagrantly,  still  the  Bishop  may  consider  that 
any  neglect  or  perversion  of  her  duty,  that  any  attempt  to 
ally  herself  with  a  tyrannical  and  unjust  executive ;  that  any 
avarice  or  cruelty,  when  practised  in  the  name  and  under 
the  authority  of  those  whose  sacred  privilege  it  is  to  uphold 
justice  and  mercy,  to  afford  in  their  own  persons  an  example 
of  Christian  gentleness  and  forbearance,  to  preach  goodwill 
and  peace  among  men  by  actions  as  well  as  words  \  that  any 
shortcomings  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  her 
ministers,  is  more  keenly  felt,  and  more  violently  resented,  by 
the  people  in  exact  proportion  to  the  reverence  and  love  which 
they  feel  towards  their  religion. 

We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the  great  Magee's  specious 
argument  in  favour  of  a  dominant  Established  Church  of  the 


minority  of  the  people.  He  says  that  the  State  supports  the 
Church  not  for  iu  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people ; 
that  the  Sute  contracts,  as  it  were,  with  some  religious  sect, 
which  it  thinks  best  fitted  for  the  task,  to  defend  it  agamst  its 
internal  enemies—"  sin,  ignorance,  and  crime  *'— j««t  as  it  con- 
tracts with  an  army  to  defend  it  against  its  external  enemies. 
Now,  granting  that  the  ProtesUnt  sect  is  the  best  adapted  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  have  the  clergy  of  Ireland  carried  on  this  de- 
fensive war  with  such  skill  and  energy  as  the  State  had  a  right 
to  expect  ?  Have  they  fought  against  sin,  ignorance,  and  crime 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  ?  Against  what  forms  of  sin  or 
crime  had  they  to  fight?  Against  indolence,  against  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  self-importance  and  individual  rights, 
against  an  unreasoning  vindictiveness,  and  a  callous  disregard 
of  human  life  on  the  part  of  the  tenant ;  against  selfishness, 
rapacity,  and  a  contempt  for  individual  rights,  and  a  corrupted 
sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  Have  they  not 
only  preached  against  but  urged  upon  the  tenants  by  every 
argument,  whether  secular  or  divine,  the  wickedness  of  con- 
spiracy and  assassination  f  Have  they  remonstrated  with  the 
landlords  on  the  criminal  neglect  of  their  estates  consequent 
on  absenteeism  ;  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  disregarding 
the  complaints  of  their  tenants,  and  of  always  setting  their  face 
against  any  attempted  reform  of  the  Land  laws  ?  Have  they, 
in  short,  recognised  the  fact  that  the  first  object  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  morality,  and  not  polemics? 

As  to  the  attempt  of  the  Bishop  to  compare  the  Irish  Church 
question  with  the  Land  question,  we  must  say  that  this  part  of 
his  speech  was  most  mischievous,  as  tending  to  encourage,  far 
more  than  even  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  Mr.  Bright,  that 
mistaken  notion  of  their  inalienable  right  to  the  soil,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  agrarian  conspiracies  and  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  Protestant  clergy 
may  be  the  most  popular  and  constantly  resident  landowners  in 
Ireland.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  lived  elsewhere 
than  among  the  flocks  who  set  such  a  high  value  on  their  ser- 
vices ;  it  would  be  more  strange  if,  considering  the  select  and 
somewhat  limited  nature  of  their  duties  among  their  own  con- 
gregation, they  did  not  try  and  do  something  to  relieve  the  ne- 
cessities of  those  aroimd  them  who  had  no  claim  but  that  of 
misery  on  their  benevolence.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  not  been,  as  a  rule,  the  objects  of  violence  or  assassina- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  popularity  of  the  Established 
Church ;  it  only  proves  how  entirely  corrupted  the  minds  of 
the  peasantry  are  on  the  Land  question — ^that  they  can  respect 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  the  visible  signs  of  the  Saxon  domi- 
nation, while  they  cannot  forgive  or  show  any  merq^to  those 
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who  are  the  holders  of  land,  not  by  the  invidious  favour  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  by  long  prescription  and  right,  and 
who  of  themselves,  unaided  by  the  State,  bear  the  losses  inci- 
dental to  their  possession,  and  out  of  their  own  funds  expend 
much  on  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  relief  of  the 
tenant.  For,  whereas  the  Protestant  clergy  have  furnished  very 
few  victims  to  the  Ribbon  Societies— doubtless  on  account  of 
their  high  moral  character  and  great  charity— yet  the  unfor- 
tunate landlords  have  never  been  able  by  any  amount  of  bene- 
volence or  uprightness,  by  any  amount  of  self-denial,  or 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  tenants,  to  secure  immunity 
from  the  assassin's  bullet  The  best  have  been  sacrificed 
equally  with  the  worst  It  seems  to  us  that  the  consideration 
shown  towards  the  Protestant  cleigy  shows  that  murder  in 
Ireland  is  the  result  of  a  conscience  diseased  in  one  particular 
point,  rather  than  of  a  wholly  corrupt  nature. 

As  to  the  boasted  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  should  rise  against  that  Govern- 
ment which  has  so  long  secured  them  in  exceptional  privi- 
leges. But  there  are  two  sorts  of  loyalty, — one  that  requires 
to  be  paid — and  beforehand ;  the  other,  that  is  founded  on  a  high 
sense  of  patriotism,  and  which  induces  the  subject  not  only  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Imperial  rule,  but  to  avoid  anything 
which  might  excite  angry  fedings  in  his  fellow- subjects  who 
differ  from  him ;  and,  above  all,  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Government  when  constitutionally  passed  and  carried  out. 
Whether  the  Orangemen  have  evinced  this  sort  of  loyalty  we 
leave  to  the  logical  mind  of  Dr.  Magee  to  decide. 

Useless  were  it,  even  if  space  allowed  us,  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  whole  of  this  showy  speech.  That  it  would  have  done 
more  credit  to  an  ambitious  barrister  at  common  law,  than 
it  does  to  a  Christian  Bishop,  is  a  circumstance  which  only 
enhances  Dr.  Magee's  merit,  probably,  in  his  own  eyes  at  least 
There  is  the  eloquence  of  an  injured  sinecurist  and  an  unscru- 
pulous partisan  in  every  sentence  of  the  oration.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  elevation  of  soul,  of  any  power  of 
looking  at  a  proposed  measure  from  the  majestic  height  of 
pure  justice,  but  only  from  the  ordinary  level  of  selfishness  and 
sectarianism. 

Bishop  Magee  is  but  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  paste  which 
passes  for  a  diamond  among  the  narrow-minded  and  the  oligar- 
chicaL  He  is,  as  are  all  who  think  with  him,  utterly  unable  to 
conceive  that  passionate  love  of  truth  and  justice  which  are  the 
noblest  endowments  of  the  human  souL  He  cannot  see  that  in 
order  to  perform  the  work  of  pacification  in  Ireland,  it  behoves 
us  above  all  to  come  before  that  nation  with  clean  hands,  to 
remove  what  has  been  felt  for  ages  by  those  on  whom  it  weighs 
as  a  gross  injustice,  as  a  monument  of  ancient  hostility,  as  a 
record  of  a  blood-stained  conquest  Before  we  take  the  noble 
prisoner,  whom  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  in  our  power,  to 
sit  on  the  seat  by  our  side,  we  strike  off  the  chains  that 
are  the  symbol  of  his  defeat.  We  do  not  dangle  the  fetters 
before  his  sight,  or  wave  in  his  face  the  sword  that  is  stained 
with  his  blood.  Grant  that  this  measure,  which  the  resolute 
conscience  of  England  has  decided  on,  may  not^conciliate  the 
extremelfaction  thkt  confronts  us  at  every  tum|in  Ireland; 
grant  that  the  time-hardened  misrepresentations,  the  ill-con- 
cealed sneers,  the  rancorous  animosity  with  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  has^  been  alluded  to  by  nearly  every  speaker 
in  these  debates  may  cause  them  to  feel  that  this  is  an  act  of 
strict  justice,  not  of  generous  conciliation  ;  still  our  hands  will 
be  now  free  to  deal  with  the  other  pressing  evils  of  Ireland ; 
one  reproach,  and  that  a  great  one,  will  no  longer  meet  us  at 
every  turn.    The  moderate  will  be  wooed  to  our  side ;  the  dis- 


loyal will  be  sifted  from  the  reformers  ;  the  hearts,  long  galled 
by  an  ever-present  symbol  of  arrogant  ascendancy,  will  be 
healed  of  this  wound  which  poisoned  their  whole  nature ;  and 
with  new  and  vigorous  recruits,  with  wavering  allies  confirmed, 
freed  above  all  from  the  hatefiil  aid  of  those  traitors  who 
sought  their  own  interest  at  the  nation's  cost,  we  shall  be  able 
to  engage  with  that  host  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  has 
long  baffled  the  efforts  of  succeeding  governments,  we  shall  be 
able  to  complete  the  work  of  which  the  foundation-stone  has 
now  been  laid,~the  long  neglected  work  of  justice  to  Ireland 


THE  PEACEMAKERS  AND  THE  CRISIS. 


We  are  always  glad  to  see  our  old  friends^  the  two  Houses  of 
Convocation,  on  their  legs.  They  are  genume  good  old  comic 
institutions ;  and  though  our  special  province  lies  more  directly 
in  the  region  of  Satire,  we  can  still  accord  a  heartv  welcome  to 
a  couple  of  earnest  labourers,  who  have  for  so  long  done  so 
much  to  amuse  the  public.  For  rich  dry  humour,  of  the  real 
sort,  give  us  a  debate  in  Uie  upper  ecclesiastical  chamber.  For 
thorough  racy  and  full-flavoured  tomfoolery  take  us  to  the 
lower  one,  when  Archdeacon  Denison  has  got  it  by  the  ear.  In 
truth,  in  these  days  of  sorry  wit  and  vulgar  joking,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  these  great  clerical  institu- 
tions.   Their  fooling  is  excellent. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  not,  we  feel,  be  laying  our- 
selves open  to  a  charge  of  ill-humour  when  we  call  attention  to 
a  grave  faUing-off  in  a  recent  meeting  held  by  one  set  of  our 
worthy  old  friends.  The  Lower  House  absolutely  talked  some 
sense,  did  not  hoot  down  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suffer  a  sentiment  or  two  of  an  enlightened 
and  Christian  character  to  be  uttered  without  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  yells  and  shuffling ! 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  in  us,  while  making  so  direct  and 
weighty  a  charge,  to  admit  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  one 
worthy  spirit  did  his  best  to  redeem  the  ancient  prestige  of  the 
assembly.  We  allude  to  a  person  referred  to  in  the  newspaper 
reports  as  Dr.  Jebb.  With  a  grim  waggery  that  reminds  us 
more  of  the  early  Roman  comic  poets  than  of  anything  else, 
this  wonderful  humorist  opened  his  speech  with  a  hint  that  he 
must  keep  a  guard  over  his  tongue  lest  a  truthful  expression  of 
his  feelings  should  carry  him  into  the  utterance  of  ^  action- 
able "  language.  This  happy  exordium  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  went  home.  The  assembly,  the  report  says, 
^^  laughed"  Thus  encouraged.  Dr.  Jebb  went  at  his  wcffk 
aeain.  With  a  neatness  and  force  beyond,  from  a  comic  point 
of  view,  all  praise,  he  then  indulged  in  a  series  of  the  most 
telling  hits.  As  one  bound  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  they 
should  do  unto  him,  the  holv  Doctor  was  for  carrying  persecu- 
tion into  domestic  life,  and  breaking  off  *'  private  friendships  " 
with  those  whose  reason  and  judgment  led  them,  on  the  Irish 
Church  question,  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  held  by 
himself.  Indeea,  he  went  to  the  very  source  and  fountain-head 
of  wit    He  reveUed  in  incongruity,  &c,  &c.,  &c 

And  here  we  will  change  our  tone.  We  began  with  badinage, 
but  the  fact  is,  the  subject  is  too  disgusting  to  merit  a  mere 
laugh.  Convocation,  it  is  true,  is  hsmnless  enough,  and,  be- 
yond wastinf^  a  good  deal  of  time  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployed, possibly  does  little  mischief  worth  spring  of.  But 
the  matter  changes  its  aspect  altogether  when  it  is  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  sentiments  such  as  those  expressed  on  Wednes- 
day last  by  this  Dr.  Jebb.  In  times  of  political  rancour  and 
religious  animosity  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  wise— all  Chris- 
tian men  to  restrain  the  godless  hatred  of  bigots  and  the 
dangerous  sympathy  of  fools.  It  is  a  sin  that  any  man  should 
stimulate  the  frenzy  of  words  into  the  murder  of  action ;  yet 
too  many  Englishmen  recognise  no  other  claims  in  the  present 
crisis  but  those  of  their  own  narrow  opinions  and  their  own 
capacious  pockets.  Let  it  be  confessed  with  shame  that  the 
most  fanatical  exciters  of  party  bigotry,  the  worst  firebrands 
in  the  existing  struggle,  have  been  the,  so-called,  peace-makers  ! 
The  clergy  have  b^n  in  the  van,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  see 
to  what  a  disgraceful  level  a  clerical  partisan  may  sink,  at  a 
season  when  the  counsel  of  the  wise  should  be  offered  with  bro- 
therly love  and  Christian  charity,  let  him  read  Dr.  Jebb's 
recent  effusion  before  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation ! 
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ARMY  RBSBXVB. 


I. 
I  AM  a  quiet,  peaceful  man : 

Vm  U2l  and  forty-three  : 
I  take  thmn  easy  as  I  can  : 

Whaf  s  this  RI8I&VB  to  me  f 

X 

By  Ballot  yott  would  fin  the  ranks  t 
Leave  no  etcaoe,  and  no. 

No  qption  to  decline  with  tnanks  I 
No  anything  but— go  I 


None  safis  except  the  Volunteer  7 

To  thai  I  might  aqnre  : 
But  which  gires  greater  canse  for  fear. 

The  frying  pan,  or  fire  f 


For,  if  in  time  of  war  I  vow 
To  get  my  martial  Uade  ground, 

Between  two  stools  why  see  me  now 
Let  Call  on  the  parade  ground? 


I'm  middle-affed,  in  fiict  a  porpoise : 
And  must  I  be  a  martyr  ? 

ru  throw  myself  on  Habeas  Corpus^ 
Appeal  to  Magna  Chartai 


I'm  not  a  soklier,  thaf  s  the  truth  : 

Go,  leave  me  to  my  trade ! 
There's  dormant  energy  in  youth, 

If  zeal  were  better  paid 

Go !  rouse  the  youth !  nor  take  such  heed 

Of  foolscap,  tape,  or  quills ! 
Is  there  n6  harvest  from  your  seed 

Of  pipe-day,  sown  in  Drills  t 


What  threefold  jumble  of  your  Force 

With  half  an  eye  I  see! 
To  solve  the  problem  why  endorse 

That  worn-out  Rule  of  Three? 


The  Army  proper  has  its  staff : 

Militia,  as  weVe  heard, 
Must  have  a  second  :  did  I  laught 

The  Volunteers  a  third ! 

la 
Reform,  abashed  by  all  this  fuss, 

Stands  timid  at  the  gate  : 
This  regulation  Ckrbirus 

Is  watch-dog  of  the  State ! 

II. 
A  three-fold  fiulure !  and  a  mark 

Of  scorn  to  ev*ry  dunce ! 
What  common  sense  can  drown  the  bark 

Of  an  those  heads  at  once  I 

12. 

0  happy  day !  when  Time  has  brought 
Those  doomed  cocked  hats  to  feel 

Reform's  great  car  of  Tuggemant, 
Made  one  beneath  the  wheel ! 

13- 
Try  anything,  but  not  that  plan 
Of  Ballot:  let  me  be: 

1  take  tUngs  easy  as  I  can  : 
Fm  fiu,  and  forty-three. 


A  PLACE  TO  SPBND  A  HAPPY  DAY! 

Thk  treatment  of  Oriental  Grandees  on  their  visits  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  class  of  amusements  provided  for  them,  has 
become  one  of  our  national  standard  jokes  ;  but  the  foUowing 
announcement,  which  we  quote  from  the  columns  ol  a  daOy 
contemporary,  is  more  than  cnrdinarfly  absurd  :^ 

<'  MmtopOLiTAN  Railway.— On  Tuesday  last  their'  High- 
nesses Hassan  Pacha,  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  imd 
his  cousin.  Prince  Tussoun  Pacha,  son  ol  the  late  viceroy. 
Said  Pacha,  attended  by  Colonel  Gamble.  CB.,  and  thdr 
respective  suites,  made  a  minute  inspection  of  the  Underground 
Railway  from  Westminster  bridge  to  Moorgate  street** 

Colonel  Gamble,  CB.,  whom  we  presume  to  be  playing 
dragoman  to  the  Egyptian  Princes,  must  be  but  a  sorry  caterer 
for  their  Highness's  amusement  if  no  more  cheerful  project  for 
spending  an  afternoon  suggested  itself  to  him  than  *'  a  minute 
inspection*  of  the  Undermund  Railway.  A  visit  to  Rosher- 
ville  Gardens  or  the  Wdsn  Harp  would  surely  have  been  Ux 
more  pleasant  and  interesting. 


*"  TOMAHAWK"*  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Thbri  was  nothiiu;  of  any  consequence  in  the  Commons 
last  week,  and  as  for  the  Lords,  Tomahawk  was  so  frightened 
at  the  angrv  spirit  raised  by  Mr.  Bright's  letter,  that  he  didn't 
dare  to  go  withm  a  mile  of  Westminster.  Next  week  he  wiU  have 
recovered  from  his  terror,  and  (N.B.)  his  ^  Index  Number." 


""SPES  GREGIS  CLINTON? 


^  What  does  the  poor  Duke  of  Newcastle  Uve  on  now  I  ** 
asked  a  lady  of  her  wittv  partner  in  the  cotillon  the  other  day. 
"  Why,  Ropi^  to  be  sure,"  was  the  answer. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

"  To  this  we  have  come." 

When  the  next  sta{»  we  reach  in  our  suc( 
And  pause  awhile  Dame  Fortune's  name  to  bl 
Too  tired  to  utter  this  smaU  word  in  fuU, 
At  what  implies  the  whole  the  chedc  we'U  pull 

Far  better  e^en  than  this  ^roull  find. 
Of  our  leaves  the  bitter  nnd. 

What  this  is  I  must  confess 

I  don't  know ;  let  some  one  guess. 

This  is  worse  and  worse— skv  bhie, 
How  I  wonder  what  aro  you  i 

How  I  curse  this  howling  lover 
When  my  head  I  try  to  smother, 
IJke  a  shy  retiring  pkyver, 
Oh  my  I  heavens,  there's  another. 

This  for  humbug  or  for  crime 
We  win  keep  ;  and  not  for  foUy ; 

Fools  forgive  us ;  thero  is  rhyme. 
Reason  too,  for  being  jotty. 


Niws  FROM  "the  House."— Why  are  Oxford  men  war- 
riors? Because  they  have  an  been  concerned  in  the ''A^i/^/r" 
of  Alma  (mater). 

"John  Bullish  "  (according  to  Lord  Granville).— 
Making  a  mud  pie  and  then  being  forced  to  eat  it  {Forjfur- 
ihir  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Bright) 

To  the  Dramatic  Critic  of  a  certain  Journal.— 
You  should  write  seriously  and  not  with  Levi-ty.  You  find 
I  £uilt  by  Tskgraph  and  only  praise  in  Era  (error). 
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LONDON,  yUNE  26,  1863. 


THE    JVEMX, 

Wl  believe  that  the  iParis  Corretpondent  of  the  Tikgrapk 
is  shortly  to  be  decorated  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  After  the 
present  month  he  wiU  be  known  by  tke  title  of  Don  K^-h^e. 

Wk  understand  that  the  manageinent  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
is  about  to  revive  Dryden's  c^brated  opera  of  Tk$  Stait  of 
Innocmce.  They  have  certaiiily  capital  materials  at  their  com- 
mand for  the  purpose. 

We  see  by  the  Vi^eikfy  Regis fer  (the  leading.  Roman  Catholic 
paper),  that  the  Collegians  of  St  Edinund^s  Old  Hall  have  been 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  their ''  Alma  Mater."  Mild  young 
Romanists  should  go  there-4eaving  those  requiring  stem  treat- 
ment to  be  sent  to  the  Ushaw  (Usher  f) 

**  Why  don't  yon  write  ydur  own  critidsms?  Davy  always 
did.**  These  memorable  words,  spoken  by  Eva  Garrick  to 
Edmund  Keai^  seem  to  have  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  one 
or  two  of  our  dramatic  authors.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the 
readers  of  certain  journals  that  these  exercises  in  self-laudation 
are  not  placed  where  they  ought  to  be— among  the  advertise- 
ments. 


Those  who  deprecate  the  blessings  of  personal  Government 
should  read  the  account  of  the  arrests  made  during  the  late  dis- 
turbances, and  the  sufierings  endured  by  these  perfectly  inno- 
cent persons,  in  number  some  seven .  or:  eight  hundred,  in  the 
prison.  Our  own  police  cells  are  not  pleasant  places,  nor  our 
own  police  system  very  perfect,  nor  our  own  policemen  very 
humaoiie  and  intelligent  But,  thank  Heaven,  such  inhumanity 
as  has  beoi  peipetrated  in  Bictoe  is  in^iossible  in  this  country 
even  in  a  workhouse. 

Dr.  Cumming  has  again  been  playing  on  that  very  disagree- 
able instrument,  his  own  trumpet  He.  now  advertizes  the  fact 
that  he  has  written  to  the  Pope,  relative  to  his  (Dr.  CunmiiDg's) 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  approaching  (Ecumenical 
Council ;  wherje,  hX  Dh  Canmuiig  note  it  well|  thfty  talk  Latin, 
As  what  the  world  at  present  knows  of  the  Great  Tribulation- 
ist's  scholarship  is.  not  very  satisfactory,  it  would  be  as  well 
were  his  friends  to  ofifer  him  a  copy  of  Old  Delectus  and 
Henry's  First  Exerciser  In  any  events  however,  a  presby- 
terian  is  not  liktiy  to  agree  very  pteasantfy  widi  a  thousand 
bishops.  And  as  Dr.  Cumming  has  broadly  hinted  that  his 
mission  to  Rome  will  be  of  anything  but  a  peaceful  nature, 
perhaps  he  would  do  better  to  stay  quietly  in  the  purlieus  of 
Drury  Lane.  It  is  not  likdy  that  the  P(^  will  care  to 
listen  to  his  Latin^  dog  and  cat,  or^even  pure  dog ! 

What  can  Mr.  Bright's  friends  say  for  him  in  exciise  of  his 
last  offence  against  good  taste  and  decency  1  It  is  evident  that 
the  injury  which  such  a  person  does  to  a  Government  cannot 
be  compensated  fbr  by  ohttorical  skiH  Or  by  popularity  with  the 
mob,  be  it  ever  so  great  Mr.  Bright  is  a  demagogue  and 
nothing  else ;  he  never  was  a  statesman,  and  he  does  not  pro- 
mise to  become  one.    He  would  have  made  a  very  fair  member 


of  a  triumvirate  or  of  a  committee  of  safety,  in  wMch  Govern- 
ment meant  nothing  but  simple  tyranny.  He  has  no  idea  of 
consulting  the  feelings  much  less  the  prejudices  of  others ;  and 
as  to  responsibility,  he  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  use  vio- 
lent language  without  being  properly  brought  to  account  for  it, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  that  kind  of  sensitiveness  which  some 
of  his  colleagues  polsess,and  which  must  be  sordy  tried  by  the 
spectacle  of  such  vulgar  excesses  on  the  part  of  one  who  the 
public  cannot  forget  is  a  Cabinet  Ministeri  however  completely 
he  may  do  so  himself. .  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Ministry  might  be  refleved  of  the  ^mpanioiulhip  of  one  whose 
only  reconmiendation  for  such  a  p6sition  as  he  holds  is  that  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  and  proved  his  own  utter  inability  to 
fill  it  property,  andlias  on  one  or  two  oOcasions  flattered  the 
Queen. 


THE  COLD  SHOULDER. 

''The  eleventh.annual  examination  of  the  Orphan  Working 
School,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock  HilL  was  commenced  on 
Thursdav  last.  Sir  Francis  Lycett  presidmg  on  the  occasion.'' 
This  highly  interesting  piece  of  information  has  appeared  in 
most  of  the  newspapers,  and  has  set  people  wondering  where 
Maitland  Park  is,  who  is  Sir  Francis  Lycett,  and  what  was  Uie 
particular  feature  of  the  Orphan  School  examination  which  has 
called  for  special  notice  ?  The  paragraph,  which  is  worded 
alike  by  all  our  contemporaries,  contains  one  line  more,  which 
may  porhaps  throw  light  on  the  subject  It  is  this  :  ''  After  the 
exammation  a  cold  collation  was  provided  for  the  visitors.' 

What  mysterious  institution  Is  this  that  can  afford  to  feast 
knights  (is  Sir  Francis  Lycett  an  Alderman  f)  at  its  board  out 
of  the  funds  earned  apparently  by  orphans  in  a  working  school  f 
Would  not  any  surplus  money  that  may  rest  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  be  better  employed  in  clothing  the  fatherless  than  in 
ministering  to  the  appetites  of  the  Haverstock  HiU  gentry  f 


JN  EVIDENCE. 


Tomahawk.— Stand  up.  Bishop  Magee,  and  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself.  1  hear  you  have  made  a  sen- 
sation lately.  •; 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough.— Yeii  I  rather  fiancy  I 
have. 

Tom.— Come,  Sir,  put  off  that  self-sufficient  ai]^  here.  I  dont 
like  it,  and  it  ill  becomes  your  calling. 

The  Bishop  of  P. — That  may  be  your  opinion ;  it  is  not 
mine.  I  rose  to  wl^it  I  am  by  means  of  this  Vfry  offensive 
assumption  of  which  you  complain.  Some  years  ago  I  was  the 
idol  of  old  and  young  women  in  a  fashionable  wateijng-place  in 
the  West  of  England.  I  ffatta*  myself  I  fii^e^  tfte  Octagon  at 
Bath  to  some  purpose.  Vou  should  have  heard  how  I  preached 
against  purple  and  fine  linen  in  those  days ! 

TonL.'^Preached  against  them,  did  you  f  And  so  now  you  are 
of  a  different  opinion  f    ; 

The  Bishop  of  P.— Oh  dear  no  1  On  the  coiitrary,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  $hat  thefe  things— 

Tom.— Cannot  be  secured  on  an  Income  of  some  ;^5,ooo  a 
year  I 

The  Bishop  of  P.— Precis^y,  And  then,  I  still  hold  that 
the  interests  of  Christian  truth  are  to  be  advanced  lovingly 
only  by — 

Tom.— Insult  and  oppression  I 

The  Bishop  of  P.— Just  so.  And  as  to  Christian  unity 
and  peace,— why  they  are  only,  to  be  secured  by— 

Tom.— Forcing  the  creed  of  the  few  into  tbe  face  of  the 
many  I 

The  Bishop  of  P.— Exactly— and  by  doing  nn^  others— 

Tom.— As  you  would  no(  they  diould  do  unto  you  ! 

The  Bishop  of  K— Yes,  that  is  my  gospeL 

Tom. — Then  get  down.  Sir ;  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You  set 
yourself  up  for  a  clever  man  and  enlightened  pr^te  !  Non- 
sense, Sir,  you  are  a  mistake.  Stand  down.  Sir,  and  make  way 
for  better  men.    Where  is  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  t 
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df  ROM  his  Wigwam  Tomahawk  regards  the  World.      Tomahawk  the  elder— the  man  of  many 
Volumes — Volumes   Five  in   Number — full  of  Wisdom,  Mirth,  and   Gladness. 

From  his  Wigwam  TOMAHAWK  sees  the  wicked  fat  and  prosperous,  very  fat  and  rather 
prosperous — full  of  gold  and  having  plenty;  men  of  straw  and  made  of  humbug — men  who  very 
often  spoil  the  widow,  spoil  the  widow,  rob  the  orphan.  Prating  oft  of  largish  fortunes  made 
by  specs  both  safe  and  swifty,  specs  that  yield  a  noble  income — specs  that  yet  bring  nought 
but  ruin. 

From  his  Wigwam  TOMAHAWK  sees  a  City  fine  and  mighty,  full  of  houses  made  of  beauty, 
a  river  clean  and  lovely,  a  bridge  of  fine  proportions — proportions  grand  and  useful,  a  bridge 
quite  new  this  very  summer,  new  and  better  than  the  other — Blackfriars  is  its  name.  And  he 
sees  a  spanning  highway  crossing  o'er  a  tide  of  traffic,  traffic  very  full  and  crowded,  crowded  and 
inconvenient,  and  in  Holbom  is  it  found.  And  he  sees  another  highway  which  is  close  unto  a 
palace,  a  house  oft  called  the  Mansion,  where  lives  the  great  Lord  Mayor.  But  the  highway 
is  quite  spoiled,  spoiled  and  made  quite  useless,  by  a  block  of  ugly  houses,  houses  most  impeding, 
impeding  not  convenient,  making  the  road  so  narrow,  so  narrow  and  so  noxious,  to  mer- 
chants whose  time  work  is  valued  as  it  were  golden,  whose  moments  are  most  precious,  filling  them 
with    sorrow,    with  sorrow  and  yet  with    anger    at    minutes    often   wasted   in   the   Poultry's  narrow 


PREFACE, 


!    road.    And  TOMAHAWK  has  said  so,  a  score  of  times  most  truly,  and  yet  repeats,  yes,  once  more» 

!   "The  Poultry  must  come  down!" 

i 

I  From   his  Wigwam   Tomahawk   looks  at   the   World   abroad  with  its  troubles  and  its  Councils 

its  rumours  and  its  murmurings.  With  its  Rocheforts  sharp  and  bitter,  bitter,  false,  and  Godless, 
I  With  its  France  harbouring  treason,  and  its  Egypt  caving  under.  And  he  thinks,  "Oh  my  dear 
'  my  darling  England,  my  loved  and  only  true  land,  how  blessed  art  thou  in  this  time,  when  all 
'    are  near  to  war!"    And   he  plucks  the  red   red   berry,  and  waves  the  branch  of  green   leaves,  the 

leaves  called   Mistletoe,  the   emblems  of  peace  to  all   men,  and   love,  and  home  goodwill. 

And  he  smokes  the  fragrant  Peace  Pipe,  and  he  loves  the  coming  new  year,  and  he  holds 
the  hand  of  friendship,  to  those  whose  hearts  are  wounded,  wounded  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  wounded  with  his  sword  of  goosequill.  Asking  them  to  smoke  the  Peace  Pipe  as  the 
Christmas  bells  are  ringing  in  the  cold  but  cheery  night  air,  bells  that  tell  of  joy  and  gladness, 
bells  that  call  us  all  together,  telling  us  that  we  are  brothers,  brothers  all  in  one  religion.  And 
he  greets  both   foes  and  kinsmen,  wishing  them   all  sorts  of  goodness,  wishing  them 


VVishing  all  a   Happy   New  Year— happy,   happy,  very  happy, 

CMUljittg     STfr^m     a     QlaB     ^eto     ffear! 
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Royal  Mushroom  and  United  Dodgers 

Life  Avurancd  Association,  the.  220 


St.  Pavoras  Martyrs,  the,  251, 252 

Sad  Sea  Wave,  a,  218 

Scarcely  Worth  the  Candle,  139 

Scotch  Mist,  a,  36 

Scarcely  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  282 

secrete  of  Social  Science,  the.  122 

See  of  He,  the,  206 

Sea-side  Fools,  93 

Shakespeare,  4  la  Francaas,  182 

Shocking  Imputation,  a.  124 

Shakespeare's  Apology,  126 

*'  Shied  bv  a  Horse ! "  262 

Ship  of  the  Future !  the,  258 

Simple  Ignorance,  Sir,  64 

Sign  of  the  Tunes,  a,  20 

**8iren,  the,**  271 

Bleeping  Partners,  148 

Snob's  Goide,  the,  28,  85,  51,  58,  68, 
102 

Solving  a  Diffioolty,  282 

So  'Umble,  250 

Silenus  Abroad,  122 

Sop  for  Cerberus,  a,  118 

Social  Drainage  Question,  the,  101 

Soraethiog  Like  a  Duchess,  180 

Something  like  an  Alarming  Sacrifice, 
2S2 

Stars  and  Garters,  28!,  259 

Stanzas  for  Stones,  18, 44 

Stage  Truth,  122 

Storm  in  a  Tea-cup.  a,  20 

Sunday  Cricket,  a  Working  Man's  Apo- 
logy, 1S7 

Success.  149 

Suez  Canal,  and  Its  Influence  m  the 
British  Drama,  966 

Suez  Canal,  the,  282,  218,  274,284 

Suez  Canal  and  Camel  Riding,  258 

Sweetly  Pretty  Paraurapb,  a,  254 

Swords  and  Ploughshare,  108 


TsirDaa  Conscience  of  Yestrymen,  the, 

219 
The  Name  of  Justice,  in,  184 
Tin  and  Tinsel.  218 
Tip  for  Town  Councils,  a,  46 


Tomahawk  Abroad,  US 
Tormentor  Unmasked,  Uie,  66 
Tomahawk's  Anniversary,  98 
Tomahawk  Out  of  Town,  175 
Tomahawk's  Prize  Pieces,  199 
To  the  Rescue,  10 
Too  Much  of  a  Bad  Thing.  307 
Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing,  8 
To  Those  it  Should  Concern,  64 
Troubadour  on  Salt,  the,  148 
Trial  by  Daily  Telegraph.  76 
Truth  Ab)ut  the  Emperor,  the,  119 
Trap  for  Trappista,  a,  44 


UircLKAH  Spirit,  42 
UnswaUowed  Bait,  an,  282 


VaBT  Light  Literature,  99 

Very  Open  Borough,  a,  123 

Very  French.  183 

Very  Complimentary,  78 

Verbum  Sapienti,  2 

Voice  from  the  Bogs,  a,  163 

Volunteers  at  the  Palace,  :f69 

Was  Without  a  Meddle,  a,  92 

Waggery  at  Whitehall,  232 

Wanted,  an  Uneasy  Head,  174 

Wanted,  a  War  Minister,  240 

Ways  and  Means,  207 

Walk  Up,  175 

Week,  the,  4, 14,  24,  86, 46, 63,  70,  80, 

92,  104,  118,  128,  152,  164,  176,  188,' 

205,212,224,284,244 
Why  Harvard  Lost,  172 
What  Next  1 197 
Which  is  It  ?  80 
Who  is  to  Blame  ?  116 
What  a  Blessing,  208 
What* s  in  a  Name  !  264 
Who  is  his  Bishop,  18 
Whip  in  the  Upper  House,  the,  44 
Wimbledon  Volunteer,  the,  29 
Words  and  Wind,  135 
Word  with  the  Profession,  a,  249 
Word  Out  of  Season,  a,  77 
Word  with  the  Managers,  a,  164 
Working  Man,  His  Sentiments,  the,  163 

Youxo  Gentleman,  289 


CARTOONS  :- 


Bless  Tou  My  OHiLDaaif !    A  Family 

Picture,  94,  95 
Braves  Beiges !  Lee,  154, 155 


C  AusB  AXD  Eftsot  !  Or,  The  Irish  Land 
Question  178, 179 

Carried  With  the  Tide !  Or,  A  Danger- 
ous Cruise,  202,  203 


CAETOOXi— Con^inved, 


Christian  Charity !  Or,  They  Will  Sink 
the  Boat  Between  Them,  48,  49 

Cure  for  Murder!  The,  Or,  Juitiee 
Clinge  to  the  Gallowi,  190,  191 

Doomed  Orrr  !  The,  Or,  Life  Beneath, 
Destruction  Cerhead,  83,  89 


FoRBiAB  !      Or,   Uncle  Tom's  New 
Spec,  118, 119 


Gladbtoitb^s  Maoio  Chamob  I  Or,  How 
to  Make  a  Silk  Purse  Out  of  a  Soir's 
Ear,  286,  237 

Going  Home!  24^247 


Irish  Vampirb  !  The,  Or,  Brought  to 
life  by  the  Moonbeams,  60,  61 

Irish  Idol,  The,  Or,  Worshipping  the 
!  268,  269 

Irish  Frankenstein,  The,  27  3,  279 


JoLLT  Cheistmai  !  287 


Lbpt  IX  LoxDOv !  Or,  The  End  of  the 

Season,  82,  88 
"  Look  On  This  Picture— and  on  That," 

130, 131 


Modbrk  Gut-Faux  !  The,  Or,  A  Dia- 
boRoal  Attempt  to  Blow  iJp  a  Bishop, 
214,815 


Not  Octt  of  Damqer  !  Or,  Among  the 
Icebergs,  26,  87 


Our  Hbreditast  Lkoislators,   Or,  - 

What  It  May  Come  To,  16, 17 
*'Out,  Damned  Spot  I"  226,  227 


Plat  ob  Crime  !  6, 7 


Real  Guardiahs  o^thb  Poob!  The, 

Or,  A  Change  for  the  Better,  108, 

107 
Robbing  the  Wounded  I   Or,  Spain's 

Weakness  ia  America's  Opportunity, 

166,  167 


WASTE  or  the  Psbiod  I    The,  Or,  A 

Plate  of   Fashions  fbr  the  British 

••FoUy,"  142,  148 
Will  He  Reign!  Or.  Father  and  Son, 

256,  257 
Wolf  in  Sheep's  aothing  1   The,    Or. 

The  New  Knight  of  the  Road,  72,  78 


THE    TOMAHAWK    ALMANACK. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  DOG-STAR. 
To  Sir  Richatd  Mayne. 
Miserable  Man,— I  suppose  you  flatter  yourself  that,  because  I  am 
so  far  ofl^  I  have  not  had  my  eye  on  you  all  this  last  year  ;  but  I  have. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  brutal  conduct  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty,  because  I  know  of,  what  your  degraded  race  are 
capable.  I  have  seen  your  cowardly  crueltjr  to  dogs ;  I  have  watched 
your  myrmidons  carr3ring  out  their  master's  iniquitous  commands  ;  and 
I  shan*t  forget  it.  You  think,  in  common  with  all  your  wretched  spe- 
cies, that  dogs  have  no  souls,  but  they  have— and  after  death  their  souls 
run  up  to  this  star,  where  they  bark  in  a  chorus  of  remonstrance  against 
the  cruelties  which  they  have  suffered,  and  their  brethren  are  still  suf- 
fering, on  earth  below.  It's  all  very  well  of  you  men  to  make  offen- 
sive and  ribald  verses  such 


CHRISTMAS  FARE   FOR   EUROPEAN   COURTS. 

For  Berlin.— Strasbourg  patties. 

„  St.  Petersburg.— Koley-Pole-y''pud ding. 

„  Rome. — Italian  cream. 

„  Italy.— The  Pope's  eye. 

„  Copenhagen.— Wedding  cake. 

„  Madrid.— Jugged  heir  (to  the  throne). 

, ,  London.  — Psaace  cake  (the  Crystal ). 

„  Paris. — German  sausage,  served  up  with  'X'rifl£s,\ 

„  Vienna.— Hungarian  w-A-ines. 

„  Athens. — Ra-haat-la-koum. 

,,  Constantinople.— Greek  bitters. 


"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  'tis  their  nature  to." 
It  is  not  their  nature  to  bite— they  learn  that  from  man.  Here  all  is 
peace,  all  is  gentleness,  and  kindliness  of  heart,  at  least,  in  our  inter- 
course with  one  another.  But  the  crimes  which  you  and  such  as  you 
have  perpetrated  against  oxir  noble  race  are  known  here— and,  trust  me, 
th^  shaU,  some  time  or  other,  be  fitly  punished.  I  am  Sirius,  the  Dog- 
star,  and  when  Sirius  rages,  you  know  what  you 
men  suffer.  The  heat  was  great  in  London  last 
year,  it  shall  be  greater  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Sirius  shall  rage  to  some  purpose,  and  your 
brutal  myrmidons,  clad  as  they  are,  thanks  to 
your  extraordinary  wisdom,  in  garments  calcu- 
lated to  increase  a  thousandfold  the  tortures  of 
heat,  shall  fall  before  my  scorching  wrath.  The 
souls  of  the  hundreds  of  dogs  vmom  vou  have 
murdered,  shall  be  revenged,  and  that  most 
amply.  I  give  you  lair  warning,  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely mmkelj^  that  you  will  profit  by  it.  But 
if  you  will,  you  may  ;  I  am  generous  enough  to 
give  you  that  chanc6  of  escape.  But  next  summer 
when  my  reign  commences,  let  the^  Police  be- 
ware I  I  have  been  kind  to  you  till  now.  I 
haver  kept  my  fiercest  heat  for  other  less  fa- 
voured lands,  but  for  the  future  you  and  your 
troop  of  ruffians  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  have 
warred  against  the  dogs,  when  you  feel  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  raging 

Sirius. 


PLOM-PUDDING. 

prepared  by  JULES. 

It  is  Christmas,  arid  you  shall  require  the  re- 
cipe. It  is  this  :  Take  two  boule-dogues,  and 
break  them  to  little  ^its,  and  put  them  into  a 
large  tub.  Then  into  the  tub  mix  well  with  a 
long  poll(i)  four  bottles  of /<?  Jdmaica  gingerre- 
beire  (2).  Add  to  this  nine  pounds  of  red  rosbif^ 
three  pots  of  real  Scocsh-marmlaide,  with  raisins, 
trnffUs,  brands-ball,  peckles,  and  two  quart  of  the 
Lor  Mair/s  veritable  turtle-soope  (3).  Then  take 
the  choppere  and  chop  till  it  is  all  chopped  into 
one  small  mince,  and  as  one  chops  there  must  be  added  leetle  bits 
of  le  *olfy,  tnoffin,  meesUrtoo,  twelf-caake,  and  U  gin.  Then  let  it  all 
be  braised  before  a  slow  fire,  and  served  in  pie-plates  (4)  with  hot/^/-- 
terrC'Merre*     Cest  excellent  I 


I 


TERMS  FOR 


1869. 


Easter  Terms.  —  Apples,  id.  Oranges,  id.  Ginger-beer,  2d. 
BiUofthe  Play,  id. 

Midsummer  Terms.— Strawberries  and  Cream,  is.  6d. 

Michaelmas  Terms.— Good  Geese  for  the  Table  from  5s.  a-piece. 
All  others  a  farthing  a  dozen. 


CONNUBIAL   CONUNDRUMS. 

What  does  a  husband's  promise  about  giving 
I  p  tobacco  end  in  ? 

Why,  in  smoke ! 

What  does  a  drunken  husband^s  thirst  end  in  ? 

Why,  in  bier  I 

If  your  wife  "kills  you  with  laughing,"  what 
crime  does  she  cause  to  be  perpetrated  ? 

Why,  mans 'laughter  !' 

If  you  refuse  your  wife  any  boxes  for  the 
opera,  in  what  Qpndition  do  you  find  boxes^and 
wife?  \^ 

Why,  in  tiers  ! 


TOMAHAWK'S  PROPHECY  FOR  1869. 


HOW    TO     MAKE     A    WILL. 

BY  A  CRUSTY  OLD  BACHELOR. 


First  Method. 
To  twenty  expectants'  friends  adopt  six  orphans  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital ;  to  them  add  every  third  nephew.     Gently  stir  with  a  re- 
versionary interest  to  your  cousins*  grandchildren,  and  leave  to  settle. 

Second  Method. 
Take  twelve  nieces,  and  four  intunate  friends  ;  divide  them  equally ; 
then  take  a  c6dicil  and  leave  to  a  moderately  usdul  charity. 

Third  Met/iod. 
Seize  a  godchild,  make  a  will  in  its  favour,  and  let  its  mother  see  it : 
omit  attestation,  and  it  is  done. 


g! 


You  can  get  this  at  the  'ustiogs. 
S<dd  In  cups  at  le  Mandon-'oue. 


/'}  Ji**  Ifreat  depot  in  a  Uttle  street  in  Lambeth. 
(4)  That  IS  why  it  is  called  "le  mince-pie." 


Tanuary. 
Bad  time  for  colds.  A  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal  will  sneeze  this  month.  As  Mars  gets  in 
the  way  of  Leo,  in  the  fourth  house  of  Mercury, 
we  may  expect  a  very  fine  crop  of  turnips,  and 
an  earthquake  in  Timbuctoo. 

February. 
The  Emperor  NapoJeon  will  have  reason  to 
dread  this  month.  Scorpio  tumbles  over  Gemini 
at  the  side  of  Virgo,  meanii^  f^^^^  economy  on 
the  part  of  a  German  Prince,  Christian  in  name 
and  Christian  in  nature.  The  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  all  people  bom  about  this  time  on  a  Tues- 
day, will  find  great  danger  in  drinking  oil  of 
vitriol 

March. 
Aquarius  interferes  with  Qapricomus,  and  tries 
to  force  himself  into  the  third  house,  and  Napoleon  ponders  over  his 
fate.     This  will  be  an  unlucky  month  for  the  Thames  Tunnel ;  it  also 
will  be  fraught  with  danger  to  Sir  Robert  Garden  and  summer  cabbages^ 

April. 
Napoleon  must  beware  of  this  month,  as  his  star  gets  nearer  to  the 
Sun  than  usual ;  and  as  Leo  falls  out  of  his  own  circle,  and  gets  into 
the  companv  of  Venus,  I  am  afraid  that  a  German  Prince,  Chrbtian 
in  name  and  Christian  in  nature,  will  be  put  to  some  annojraace  abott 
this  time  by  losing  a  fourpenny  bit. 

May. 

Sagittarius  starts  for  the  Milky  Whey  vid  Neptune  and  Uranus^  a 
journey  which  causes  great  anxiety  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  People 
bom  on  a  Thursday  must  beware  of  treading  upon  ^poisonous  serpents 
this  month« 

June. 

A  German  Prinoe,  Christian  by  name  and  Christian  by  nature,  is 
very  wap;ish  about  this  time.  Verbum  Persona  gets  into  the  same 
house  with  Rara  Avis,  while  Capricomus  removes  elsewhere.  These 
changes  denote  that  there  will  be  rain  some  time  this  year.  The 
Empress  of  Austria  may  be  expected  to  make  a  pun  about  the  15th  of 
this  month. 


If  every  one  that  takes  in  liis  neighbour  is  .a  Oood  Sama^^itau,  one  need  not  fear 
to  fall  atnongat  thieves. 


\ 


Pnirt'ii*  hi  ilarr*  In-  liftlot  Uj  i  (?U. 

|iflfaT>t<K  I'lrfli  Ii4i  [ftjiri5-'J  In  Hi^'ai  — 
Wbgin  f  il^iP  nk,  wlij  hii  ivm  bf^tlMK 

JSerrjimtrt   ,5br:icli, 

|l4^H,Ivl■M|  t>  fliii^fH-^ri-t  Mft-'^,  if  IwfflSteil  f^ii-  0¥«r, 
lit  HJi"i**'l  tiU  a  1(1  hf  fiij-P-rtu^  liU  Ugiimln^ 

And  til  id  f  1  liU  Lvi'i^piuri  n  Ijy  tN -i  jiowrr  -if  hii  lut'dlK^t, 

Tim  fkLpLiiiK'H  Ui^L  h*  *dw  lii  H.  firri<?  I  J.  >  dH^tr.i}\ 

if}  I  i^ri*fHr*.i1  t  k  %lit  f'>J  evil  mlli'^P  tliftn  b*  At  Peici^  tt,r  gool, 

An  I  tH*ir  lit  ttU  o*  lwtt<?r  tlua  Mi'^r  rtdtmilfi. 

A|»!Pi;  i!i  1  pi^ti  I  «R.^0  wtlH*-  h«  (^ri<i;.jd  f  .f  padtitia^i*, 

J  t^l  the  y^nniUfl  N  f^'vd*  h1*  biittf^-^t^r  -ii^it  t^>  *iii  gnlti^j]  **i  Vm* 

T 1 1» I »i  (1 !  M T ii-stl  h\\f\  tl li?  n r^t JiHftty  w  1  dv ti  fl . l**! I ty  i  oi i1  d  ii* p i 

T1ii«  ♦(ci(  hy  »ti>i»,  wltl*  iiU  tH^r  plVuHii,;  tli't  dirt  <j|r  bti  fr  Uh 

lUl*i  t^y  hlfl  t'dl'Wivf^,  d(.ffiU#i  I  by  ids  ^ulJnftgUtf*, 

iJ  jt  w|Usi:lj^  ntfmtBiirjf  tu  bivflf^ 

Up  ipi  to  wufk  lo  rvrlni  e)  U»ih  lo  hU  uvrk  level 

WJiU'U  Ut-^y,  nut  h^  could  re<?l  : 

Ue  1iiiighr>l  ir  t'l'-'li  lUrei^ti,  d  Jri  Jtd  tlmJr  ih^nie, 

Aftd  TTHi  111  lite  I  Id  ita^nti  tkui  ht  misfit  comipt  tludr  igti 

Ki'V«*r*Eig;ry.  lnocHiiw  nr.n^riii  earnest. 

n  I  ^\n\x  h^iti  Hii  Iniiitlt  ai  eai^lly  ii4  tti«  own  irord^ 

Sf^3  t*imt  I'mild  riOH't"  UUii,  If  liu  klNffpfirH  iff>ittd  cmeb  tiirrL 

H^iid  '  h  f/ad  Ji^ttof  *11. 

H4  RXAltai)  t'lev^iMittVJ^  Bt  19  le  «i[^i<Mijio  &riicmt>iir, 

Actd  flJltoitrt  i  men's  ndui»raLloD 

While  til   c>ini&il  ilielr  f^jntrwipL 

May  hfl  \m  rftidnut  witd  (Ih  gtoiy  \i^  hiU  wan* 

1»  tlj«  i>niyflf  of  idt  whu  Iqv:  tL^ir  gnujitry 

TO  trCY, 
"Tl*  tli(«  intm,  fiiir  jrirK  y*n  wy ; 

li'jW  Mil  iMRM  S"i  t'Nl'  tj  Ton, 

MiiiT*r*  5^1  tiv  tltsmg^t,  lo^r,  fWfr  rtujt 


THE    TOMAHAWK    ALMANACK. 


ODE  re  THE  OBSCURE. 

Ambitious  souls  of  England, 
.  Who  sit  at  home  at  ease, 
Yet  sigh  and  chafe  meanwhile  to  share 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
Which  stir  the  walls  of  Parliament, 

And  set  the  land  on  fire, 
One  da/s  calm  thought  wotdd  bring  to  nought 

Your  folly-fledged  desire. 

For  what  is  it  these  M.P.s  gain  ? 

What  is  it  that  they  lose  ? 
Who'd  take  tTie  pleasure  with  the  pain,' 

If  he  were  free  to  choose  ? 
Who  if  he  really  did  know  all 

They  have  to  undergo. 
Would  covet,  through  St.  Stephen's  Hall, 

A  path  to  splendid  woe  ? 

I  speak  not  of  the  meaner  kind 

Who  nurse  no  noble  aim. 
For  whom  there  beckons  in  the  wind 
No  luring  flag  of  Fame, 
Who  only  crave,  in  creeping  in, 

To  gratify  their  wives, 
Gilt  notoriety  to  win. 
Or  honey  for  their  hives. 


For  him  who  can  thus  low  aspire, 

E'en  for  a  single  day, 
The  indignation  of  the  lyre 

Were  only  thrown  away. 
He  ne*er  could  hope  to  move  the  scorn 

Of  vindicating  verse  ; — 
Better  he  had  been  never  bom, 

Or  strangled  by  his  nurse. 

Of  those  who  burn  to  win  their  spurs, 

And  wear  them,  do  I  write ; 
Whose  souls  the  din  of  battle  stirs 

With  dominant  delight ; 
Who  to  th'  embraces  of  a  foe 

As  to  a  maiden's  cleave. 
Who  dearly  love  to  deal  the  blow. 

And  dread  not  to  receive. 

That,  their  reward— the  pulse  of  fight, 

"  The  rapture  of  this  strife," 
The  self-exalting  sense  of  might. 

Enlargement  of  their  life. 
Yet  rare  joys  these,  and  brief  as  rare, 

And  these  are  aU  they  gain. 
E'en  when  they  win,  to  help  them  bear 

Their  Pelion  of  pain. 

For  Slander  dogs  them  to  the  death, 

And  stabs  them  from  behind, 
Mingles  with  theirs  a  noisome  breath, 

Misrepresents  their  mind. 
Malice  their  motives  doth  distort. 
Belittles  all  they  do, 
Draws  their  gigantic  stature  short, 
And  points  their  path  askew. 

For  this  the  phrensied  fools  abjure 

Tranquillity,  that  best 
Sure  bom  by  which  we  mortals  poor 

Are  by  the  gods  left  blest ; 
Give  up  for  this— oh,  how  they  err ! 

The  haven  of  the  Home  ; 
To  soft  and  smiling  sands  prefer 

The  rudeness  of  thefoam. 

For  them  no  constant  warm  fireside, 

No  nightly  hearth's  content. 
No  arms  of  welcome  opened  wide 

With  chattering  voices  blent. 
Their  busy  spouses  Fashion  court 

Whilst  they  are  courting  Fame  ; 
The  windy  fervour  of  the  sport 

Blows  out  Affection's  flame  I 

Oh  what  a  madcap  scheme  of  life 

That  men  Ambition  call ! 
Whereby  they  scarcely  know  their  wife, 

Their  children  not  at  all. 


What  1  forfeit  to  a  gaping  crowd 
All  that  can  make  life  sweet  1 

Rather  the  worms  were  in  my  shroud, 
And  the  cold  clay  round  my  feet  I 

Therefore,  unwise,  ambitious  souls, 

Who  sit  at  home  at  ease, 
Yet  sometimes  weakly  sigh  to  share 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
Which  stir  the  walls  of  Parliament, 

And  set  the  world  on  fire, 
Think  of  my  lay  and  cast  away 

Your  foUy-fledged  desire. 


DIALOGUE  IN  OLYMPUS. 


Draftiatis  PersoiuT^  Illustrious  Musicians  of  Bygone  Days* 

Haydn. — Well,  Rossini,  now  that  we  have  tried  to  make  you  feel 
at  home,  tell  us  the  news. 

Rossini. — I  declare  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  news,  and  if  there 
were,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  know  anything  about  it.     You  sec, 
during  my  later  years,  I  didn't  much  like  music, 
and  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  it  when  1  could. 

Weber.— Don't  say  that !  The  world  has  at 
least  appreciated  your  Barhiere  and  Guilloitme 
Tell. 

Rossini. — Well,  perhaps  j  but  some  people 
think  the  latter  too  long,  which  it  is,  and  the 
former  too  short,  which  it  isn't.  Upon  my  word, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  what  the  public  aoes  like 
just  now.  People  will  go  and  bear  anything 
in  the  present  day  if  singers  of  decent  reputa- 
tion are  announced. 

Gluck. — Surely  you  wrong  the  public  I 
understood  that  my  Alceste  was  revived  with 
enthusiasm  at  Paris. 

Rossini. — True,  folks  went  to  hear  it  when 
Viardot  was  engaged,  but  when  MadUe,  Battu 
sang  it,  nobody  went,  and  those  who  did  go 
would  sooner  have  stayed  at  home. 
Gluck.— But  my  Orphiei 
Rossini.— Certainly,  that  did  pretty  well  at 
the  Lyrique,  but  Orphk  aux  Enfers  did  better  at 
the  Bounes. 

Gluck. — Pardon  me,  I  never  wrote  a  work  of 
that  name. 
Rossini.— Of  course  not,  but  Offenbach  did. 
Cherubi NX.— Offenbach  I    Who's  he 
Rossini. — A  clever  fellow,  assuredly.     His 
compositions  don't  sound  much  like  music,  but 
they  are  brisk  enough  to  listen  to. 

Cherubini. — Is  he  a  good  writer  of  comic 
opera  ? 

Rossini. — Gracious  me!  Certainly  not  I  Ask 
Auber  when  he  comes  here.  I  merely  mentioned 
Offenbach  because  he  is  the  fashionable  man  just 
now.  But  he  makes  money  too  easily  to  do  any 
good  to  his  art.  Auri  sacra  fames  / 
Beethoven.— Making  money  too  easily  is  a 
j  danger  to  which  I  was  never  subjected  I 

I      Mozart.  ^-May  I  ask  if  you  ever  hear,  now-^-days,  of  a  couple  of 
pieces  called  Don  Juan  and  the  Zauberflbte  ? 

Rossinl — Ohparbleu!     TheyvnUl  live  as  long  as  the  sunshines  I 
But,  truly,  Mozart  mine,  you  are  too  hard  on  the  public  in  forcing  upon 
them  such  a  libretto  as  liiat  of  the  Zauberflbte  I    The  story  is  really  too 
hopeless. 
Beethoven. — And  Fidelio  ? 
Rossini.— Humph  I 
Beeth  oven.  — Thank  you. 
Spontinl — And  my  Vestalcf 

Rossini.— Well,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  1  biven*t  heard  mtlch  abou  t 
it  lately. 
Meterbeer. — Docs  the  Africaine  get  on  better  than  it  did  ? 
Rossini.- Well,  it  doesn't  get  on  at  all  now.     They  have  replaced 
it  with  Ambroise  Thomas's  Hamlet^  and,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  I  think 
they  would  have  done  better  to  stop  where  they  were. 
Metbbb  eeb. — Thomas  is  an  able  man. 

Rossini.— I'm  sure  it's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.     And  now,  as 
erybody  has  cross-examined  me,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question, 
Omnes.— Certainly  I 
Ro  ssiNi. — Well,  can  I  get  any  maccaro  ni  here? 

(Diversity  of  of.'nicn  and  change  of  scene,) 


THE    TOMAHAWK    AbMANACK. 


THE  NEW  CLEOPATRA. 


QIThb  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  cry  for  pleasure,  more  pleasure,  has  gone 
forth.  His  Excellence,  or  Highness,  or  negative  Majesty,  has  seen 
Schneider,  the  Great  Dachess  of  all  the  Pericholles,  and  has  dreamt  of 
her  exqobite  contortions  and  indefinable  charms  ever  since  he  was  in 
Paris  last  year. 

The  Viceroy  most  have  a  theatre — a  theatre  where  he  and  his  sub- 
jects may  be  amused.  The  Turks  and  infidels  have,  as  yet,  only  tasted 
the  dubious  charm  of  listening  to  a  fourth-rate  Italian  singer,  accom- 
panied by  a  Turkish  or  Egyptian  band.  They  are  sick  of  those  hum- 
bugs the  Ahnee,  and  the  common  acrobat  is  an  abomination  in  their 
nostrils. 

E^pt  wants  a  theatre  and  the  Schneider.    Run  mu  fo. 

It  IS  not  astonishing,  then,  that  the  Sultan  should  have  been  disturbed 
by  a  similar  desire  to  reproduce  in  the  city  of  the  Faithfiil  some  such 
entertainment  as  he  witnessed  when  in  the  city  of  shopkeepers. 

It  is  now  therefore  a  race  between  Turkey  and  Egypt  as  to  which 
shall  be  first  honoured  with  a  public  place  of  real  entertainment. 

The  Sultan  has  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  carry  off  by  his  agents 
in  this  country  our  renowned  tragic-comedian  and  comic-tragedian  Mr. 
R.  Romer.  We  have  also  been  credibly  informed  that  Mussulman 
spies  may  be  seen  in  town  watching  for  an 
opportumty  to  carry  off  Miss  Nelly  Farren  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphoms. 

Whatever  may  be  the  upshot  of  the  Sultan's 
desire  r^;arding  his  troupe,  we  have  received 
from  our  special  correspondent  in  Alexandria 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  Vicerojr's  new  theatre,  which  will  be  con- 
structed within  the  lai^er  FVramid. 

The  Sphinx  could  not  keep  the  secret,  and 
has  already  had  her  htaA  turned  into  a ,  cafe- 
concert,  where  the  great  Vance  is  already 
engaged  for  a  term  during  the  stay  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

Theatre  Royal  Pyramids. 

Buie9  and  ReguUMont. 

I. — Evenr  plajrer  (actor  or  actress)  engaged  by 
the  Direction  shall  leave  his  or  her  shoes  and 
prayer-qarpet  at  the  stage  door. 

2. — No  actress  shall  appear  at  rehearsal  without 
her  yashmak^  unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
costume  render  such  impropriety  absolutely 
necessary. 

3. — No  player  (actor  or  actress)  shall  be  engaged 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  lifl  his  or  her  leg 
as  high  as  the  great  and  only  Schneider, 
the  Great  Duchess  of  all  the  Pericholles. 

4. » Any  player  forgetting  his  part,  not  arriving 
at  rehearsal  at  the  hour  called,  or  incapable 
of  gaeging,  is  liable  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sack 
and  uirown  into  the  Nile,  there  to  remain 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days. 

5.— Every  player  to  be  capable  of  performing 

either  in  English  or  French,  as  the  season 

may  demand*     (No  Egyptians  need  apply.) 
6. — ^The  Can-can  to  be  practised  by  the  entire  company  at  least  twice 

in  the  week. 
7* — No  Backsheesh  to  be  accepted  on  any  account  by  any  member  of 

the  troupe,  unless  handed  over  immediately  to  the  Directors. 

8. — No  performance  to  be  stopped  on  any  consideration,  unless  His 
Highness  the  Viceroy  shall  be  conversing  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
time. 

9.— The  Great  Duchess  Schneider  to  have  all  the  receipts  at  the  door, 
if  such  be  Her  Excellence's  good  will  and  pleasure,  otherwise  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  as  regularly  as  the  cashier  will 
permit. 

la— The  Viceroy  will  be  Director,  Cashier,  and  Treasurer  of  the  said 
theatre. 

(Sigped)  Ismael  Pacha, 

Viceroy  of  Egypt. 


DIAMONDS  OF  IMPURE  WATER, 


Woman  are  angels.  Certainly  they  are  where  th^re  in  mo  marriage  oar  giving  in 
marriage.    What  a  jilty  it  la  they  ahonld  hecome  wivea  1 

There  Is  a  great  chfiim  about  the  modem  French  novel,  hut  unfortnnately  tliere 
la  alwayg  something  which  olfenda.  One'fl  sympathy  is  cooled  for  a  lorely  giri  who 
tells  you  in  the  same  breath  that  she  loyes  yon  and  haa  had  onions  for  dinner. 


Dear  Tomahawk, — I  am  an  English  actress — only  an  actress,  and 
as  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  have  never  received  a  part  of  any  great  pro- 
minence. 

At  the  same  time,  small  as  my  part  may  be,  I  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  it  naturally,  and  take  the  gxvatest  pains  possible  to  dress  it. well. 
But,  as  you  must  well  know,  modem  dresses  have  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  actors,  and  consequently  of  actresses  who  are  earning  their 
livelihood  on  the  stage,  and  in  many  pieces  the  costume  required  by 
the  position  of  the  character  represented  is  one  in  which  much  money 
must  be  spent,  if  it  is  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  its  prototype. 

Now  I  am  continually  hearing  of  the  superb  toudtes  worn  on  the 
Paris  sta^e  by  the  different  celebrities  of  the  day,  and  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  happily  enabled  to  judge  for  myself,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a 
relative  of  mine  who  is  resident  in  the  French  capital. 

Oh,  sir  !  Such  extravagance  of  female  dress  I  have  never  dreamt 
of !  Such  prodigality  would  not  be  pardonable  in  a  director  who  sup- 
plied  the  dresses  himself,  and  indeed  is  only  ridiculous,  as  exposing  tne 
vanity  of  those  who  appear  in  them,  but  I  give  you  my  word  I  saw  one 
actress,  a  very  pretty  woman  no  doubt)  appear  in  three  different  dresses 
in  one  ordinary  farce. 

The  first,  a  love  of  a  dress,  certainly  was  a 
morning  dressing-^own  of  Chantilly  lace— no- 
thing but  lace — ^vath  long  mediaeval  sleeves  of 
the  same,  and  a  sac  hanging  from  the  shoulders 
(our  great  grandmothers  called  it  a  sack,  I  be- 
lieve). The  second  was  a  morning  dress  of 
^enat  silk  reps,  with  a  double  petticoat  looped 
mto  a  bow  behind,  much  like  the  dress  worn  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her  later  days.  The 
third  dress,  which  reminded  one'  of  a  transfor- 
mation scene  at  Christmas,  was  apricot  silk 
trimmed  with  long  fringes  of  the  same  colour, 
and  eighteen  small  flounces  on  the  skirt,  with  an 
elaborate  upper  ditto  looped  up -as  in  the  second, 
behind.  1  his  costume  was  completed  with  a 
small  coronet  bonnet  of  same  silk,  trimmed  with 
an  aigrette,  and  fastened  as  to  its  "  strings ''  with 
a  diamond  brooch  under  the  chin. 

I  cannot  deny  that  each  dress  was  a  marvel 
of  fabric  and  artistic  taste,  but  far  too  splendid 
for  the  position  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  cha- 
racter, and  utterly  unattainable  with  the  actress's 
salary. 

I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I  ignore  the 
way  in  which  such  elegance  and  lavish  expendi- 
ture is  defrayed, ;  but,  as  I  have  no  intention  of 
giving  any  Russian  prince  or  Brazilian  poten- 
tate my  fur  name  in  exchange  for  the  run  of  his, 
still,  I  cannot  see  how  I  am  to  cope  with 
them,  even  to  the  extent  necessary  do  give  the 
English  stage  a  reputation  for  being  weU 
dressed,  which  it  has  not  got,  as  you  may  know 
by  calling  on  any  Adelphi  guest  to  whom  you 
may  chance  to  be  introduced. 

Surely  a  comedy  should  be  put  on  the  stage 
with  as  much  care  as  a  burlesque,  and  if  large 
sums  are  spent  upon  the  fancy  costumes  of  a 
folly,  which  only  lasts  its  run,  why  should  not  a 
director  of  a  theatre  see  that  those  who  represent  ladies  in  the  best 
society  should  be  as  near  the  right  thing  in  dress  as  the  nymphs  of  the 
land  of  Nectarines  or  the  court  of  King  Nincompoop  ? 

We  need  not  appear  in  three  different  suits  of  nne  feathers  in  the 
same  farce,  but  let  us  have  at  least  one  well-made  taiUtte  in  the  course 


of  three  acts. 


I  am,  dear  Tomahawk, 
Yours, 


Rosalind. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 
Communicated  by  the  Reporter  at  the  Bmv  street  Police  Court* 

"Fined  five  shillings." 

"Bail  refused." 

*'  Forty  shillings,  or  a  month.** 

**  Discharged  with  a  caution." 

"Committed  for  trial" 

"  A  pound  firom  the  Poor-box." 

•ii*  And  very  proper  language,  too,  Mr.  Flowers. -^ToMAH AWE. 


It  is  certainly  a  great  incentive  to  genius  the  hope  of  living  in  the  world  after 
death.    Rossini  will  never  he  dead  for  the  lovers  of  music    "  TeU  esf  {n  rfc  /  " 


THE    TOMAHAWK    ALMANACK. 


HOLIDAYS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 

Easter. 
Custom  House.— None. 
Bank  op  England. — Sundays. 
Post-Ofpice.— St.  Valcntine*8  Day. 

Wester. 
SOMBKSET  HousB.— Queen's  Birthday.     Ninth  November.    Christ- 
mas Day,  etc.,  etc,  etc. 
War  Opficb.— Two  days  a-week. 
Foreign  Office.— Every  day  except  Saturday. 


I 


TELEGRAMS  FROM  UTOPIA. 


TAXES  FOR  1869. 

Dcgs.Sxx  Richard  Mayne's  brutal  decree  of  tune,  1868,  will  pro- 
bablv  be  in  force  from  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  till  the  end 
of  November. 

/^r/isr.— Much  greater  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
Powder. — More  of  it  than  ever  this  year.    Very  trying  to  husbands. 
House- Tax,— As  the  season  will  be  a  dull  one,  dinner-parties  may  be 
j  reduced. 

I  Income-Tax. ^K  dreadful  tax  to  make  ends  meet. 
I  Dressmakers^    \ 

\^7^:ami        S«neasmA.D.i868. 
I  Children.  ) 

^r«w.— Same  as  in  the  Year  of  the  World  i. 


Everybody  knows  that  Utopia  has  lately  been  discovered  by  our 
adventurous  philosophers ;  and  as  the  occupation  of  the  most  distin- 
gmiahed  of  them  all  has  lately  gone  by  his  rejection  at  Westminster,  we 
strove  to  engage  him  as  '*our  own  correspondent'*  in  that  happy 
locality.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Mill  was  glad  to  accept  the 
agreeable  and  remunerative  post.  We  gave  him  instructioas  to  write 
us  pretty  regularly,  and  to  telegraph  if  anything 
remarkable  nappcned  in  the  newly-foond  country. 
On  Thursday  morning  we  received  the  following 
telegram  : — 

"Utopia,  Thursday,  11.30  a.m. 
"From  John  Stuart  Mill,  late  M.P.  for  West- 
minster, to  the  Editor  of 

Tomahawk. 

"The  Lion  has  lain  down  with  the  Lamb. 
News  just  arrived.  Phenomenon  observed  early 
this  morning." 

Our  delight  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  as  editors  say  when  they  are  in  a 
hnrnr.  Half  an  hour  later,  however,  we  received 
the  following  supplementary  telegram,  from  the 
same  quartbr,  and  the  same  authority  :  — 

"  Utopia,  Thursday  noon. 
"Information  perfectly  accurate.     The  Lion 
has  lain  down  with  the  Lamb.     Only,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Lamb  is  inside  him  J** 


THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 

That  the  War  Office  b  the  most  economical 
and  best  organised  of  public  departments 

That  Bradshaw's  Guide  is  compiled  at  Colney 
Hatch  and  printed  in  Bedlam. 

That  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  are 
intimate  friends. 

That  the  atmosphere  of  the  Underground 
Railway  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  to  pa- 
tients suffering  from  broncnitis  and  diseases  of 
the  chest 

That  Rosherville  is  the  place  at  which  to  spend  an  unhappy  day. 

That  the  production  of  tne  Tomahawk  has  since  its  commencement 
worn  out  444  tons  of  type,  2,076  printing  machines,  142  steam 
ci^ines,  86  faictonr  chimn^s,  374,211  compositors,  and  68,422,4924 
printers*  devils.  The  Editor,  Artist,  and  Staff  are,  however,  as  good 
as,  if  not  better,  than  new. 

Added  by  thi  Editor. 

That  the  above  article  is  thoroughly  novel  in  form,  amusing  in  mat- 
ter, and  fresh  in  tone. 


MR.  DUN  UP  ON  THE  SEASON. 

Christmas  by  any  other  name  would  sound  as  sweet, — 
That  is  to  say,  when  spent  in  Whitecross  street  I 


THE  MORAL  INFLUENCES  OF 
THE  SEASON. 

That  the  line  dividing  virtue  from  vice  is  very 
finely  drawn  indeed. 

That  the  wicked  have  big  heads  and  a  poor 
supply  of  ^,  and  that  the  good  wear  far  too 
little  clothing,  and  waste  a  vast  deal  of  time. 

That  the  highest  type  of  human  excellence 
culminates  in  a  being  who  dresses  like  a  vulgar 
snob,  hits  people  when  they  are  not  looking, 
rushes  about  the  metropolis  with  a  young 
woman  in  short  evening  dress,  taking  apart- 
ments and  hanging  about  shop  doors  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  in  old  and  siUy  practical  Jokes. 

That  ferocity  is  the  natural  basis  of  mirth,  and 
that  murdeiT  of  the  most  atrocious  description,  if 
committed  when  the  victim  is  either  a  member 
of  the  police  force  or  a  baby,  is  not  only 
legitimate,  but  delightfuL 

That  Master  Tommy  would  like  to  try  all  this 
were  he  not  afraid  of  going  without  his  pudding. 


TOMAHAWK'S  PROPHECY 
FOR  1869.— Part  2. 


WHAT  TO  AVOID  ON  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

An  experienced  man  sajrs,  your  creditors  I 

Master  Tommy,  anvthmg  under  five  mince-pies  I 

Several  people  who  nave  tried  it,  a  family  dinner  ! 

One  who  dines,  plum-pudding  without  brandy  ! 

One  who  has  nut  him,  a  funny  man  ! 

A  guest,  that  peculiar  old  port  Brown  keeps  for  this  special  occasion  ! 

A  philosopher,  gush  ! 

A  popular  man,  showing  the  magic  lanthom  without  lamp  scissors  ! 

Motto  for  the  Nkw  Radical  Administratio.'*.— "  Honour 
Bri^t !" 


July. 
By  gazing  in  the  heavens  it  may  be  gathered 
that  about  this  tine  there  will  appear  in  the 
mornings,  a  veiy  large  globe  of  fire  of  great 
brightness.  This  globe  of  fire  will  cause  the 
weather  to  be  exceedingly  sultry.  A  Prince, 
Christian  by  name,  and  Christian  by  nature,  may  expect  to  see  his  name 
in  print  this  month  in  the  Court  Circular.  On  the  14th,  the  hat  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  be  threatened  with  great  danger.  If  His 
Majesty  is  a  wise  man  he  will  never  leave  the  Tuileries  without  an 
umbrella  until  the  30th.  People  born  on  the  15th  of  this  month  should 
beware  of  throwing  themselves  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
August. 
The  Magnum  Bonnm  escapes  from  the  dutches  of  Capricornus,  and 
falls  through  the  skylight  into  the  house  of  Saturn.  A  laxge  plate 
of  white  light  will  appear  this  month  in  the  evenings.  It  will  be 
situated  in  the  sky,  and  will  be  very  much  larger  than  the  stars,  and 
will  cause  the  houses  of  London  to  throw  shadows  on  the  pavement. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  find  an  enemy  this  month  in  Poland,  but 
will  overcome  him  to  a  certain  de^ee  by  treating  his  secret  and  unac- 
knowledged ill-will  with  dignified  silence.  People  with  purple  and 
pink-striped  eyes  will  find  a  great  difficulty  in  living  this  month.  The 
Emperor  of  China  must  beware  of  swallowing  boilii^  lead  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  four  on  the  morning  of  the  I9lh  of  this  month. 


Christmas  Weights  {very  heaiy). — Plum-puddings  and  Annuals. 

The  Real  METkoPOLiTAN.**ExTENSiON.^*— The  patience  of  the 
shareholders.  ^ 

The  way  to  throw  cold  .water  on  the  efforts  of  true  burlesque. — 
Force  it  to  call  in  the  Can-can^ 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  AURICOMUS  CASTLE. 

Every  gnesl  had  gone  to  rest 

At  Anrlcomns  Castle ; 
Bachelor,  damsel,  madam,  amd  ma'm'selle, 

Worn  oat  with  flirting  and  wassail ; 
And  over  the  head  of  each  fogey  in  bed 

Nodded  the  night-cap  tassel. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Sir  Roger  De  Cho^o 

Is  the  Lord  of  Auricomns ; 
All  the  world  hears  that  though  mellow  In  years, 

Hi  still  is  as  merry  as  Momus. 
.  And  all  the  world  vows  that  his  jolly  oJd  sponse, 
Whether  it  b^  for  a  wild  carouse, 
Or  the  sport  that  heptember  theiirst  allows. 
Is  the  very  best  woman  from  Perth  to  Cowes, 

In  making  a  dulce  domus. 

A  happier  company  never  me^,  • 

Thin  had  sat«  at  his  board  this  Christm  as  Eve ; 
Aged  and  yoathfal,  blonde  and  brunette. 
Spooney  yonng  gentlemen,  sly  coquette. 
Gouty  old  boys,  Love's  decoys, 
Middle-aged  queens,  girls  in  their  teens, 
Holders  and  feeders  of  Oapid's  net, 
More  than  I  ever  in  verse  could  weave, 
.    Had  set  themselves  down  fh>m  country  and  town. 
That  noon  at  his  door,  where  a  thousand  more 
He  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  receive, 
Were  it  not  that  e'en  in  the  coldest  weather, 

Though  sleeping  alone  is  a  bore  I  own. 
Folks  can't  very  wdU  all  sleep  together. 

As  it  was,  wherever  a  bed  conld  go. 

Or  a  fellow  himself  deposit, 
Right  and  left,  above,  below, 

m  passage.  cupbi>ard,  and  closet. 
Was  somebody  thrust,  and  fortunate  they 

Who  only  got  half  of  a  garret 
Where  I've  heard  folks  say,  perhaps  in  phiy. 

You  could  scarce  have  caged  a  parrot. 
But  now  flrom  the  very  best  room  in  the  castle, 

To  the  tiniest  crib  of  ihe  lowliest  vassal, 
All  was  still  as  a  mouse ; 
Had  any  one  stirred  he  could  not  have  heard 
A  sound  throughout  the  boose. 
The  sea  is  deep,  and  deep  is  love. 

And  very  deep  is  mire  ; 
Deep  the  receding  sky  above 

To  which  our  thoughts  aspire. 
Old  flies  are  very  deep  we  know, 

And  deeper  stiU  is  debt ; 
And  deep  the  obligation,  oh ! 

Tomorrow  we  fcrget. 
But  deeper  far  than  these,  and  more, 

Is  that  tremendous  deep, 
When  three  or  feUr  score  guests  with  closed  door, 

Bo  long  in  their  beds  that  they  cease  to  snore. 
Are  sunk,  sunk,  sunk,  sunk,  sunk  in  sleep. 

Bang  I  bang  I 
With  a  terrible  clang. 
The  sound  of  a  gong  through  the  castle  rang. 

There  was  not  n  heart  but  woke  with  a  start. 
And  out  of  its  bed  Incontinent  sprang. 
*•  The  castle's  on  Are— I  smell  the  smoke,** 
Was  what  each  one  heard  as  in  turn  he  woke. 
Out  thev  rushed  with  their  hair  unbrushed. 
Gouty  old  buffer  and  gay  young  sprig, 
Lady  De  Chose  without  her  clothes. 
And  dear  Sir  Roger  without  his  wig ; 
Guest  upon  guest  a  quarter  dressed, 

And  soma  of  them  scarcely  a  quarter  ; 
Jinny  and  John  with  one  shoe  on. 

And  Mabel  with  only  a  garter. 
Old  maids  with  their  scanty  locks  in  papers, 
Young  maidens  with  tresses  dishevelled  ; 
RolUcking  boys  that  kept  cutting  capers, 

And  huue  ones  that  "  damned,^'  and  *'  devilled." 
"  You'd  better  make  haste."—*'  I'm  half  unlaced ;" 

*•  Look  at  me  I  I'm  nearly  unbodiced." 
"But  Where's  my  shawl  T'— *'  Why  I've  nothing  at  all. 

This  is'ut  a  time  for  being  modest" 
Bo  oat  they  hurried,  bustled,  and  scurried. 

All  of  them  down  the  staircase, 
"  My  darling  !  my  darling  1  your  calves  are  shown." 

*'  O  I  noDsense,tmamma,  why,  look  at  your  own, 
I  upver  did  see  such  a  bare  case." 
Borne  were  quite  loosely  draped  in  a  sheet. 

Some  swathed  tight  In  flannel ; 
SomQ  of  them  seem'd  as  if  they'd  the  colic, 
And  made  of  their  bodies  a  curve  parabolic. 
And  some  of  them  cried  from  passion. 
But  it  must  I  e  confessed  there  was  many  a  guost 
Of  the  firty-siz  souls,  very  nearly  dressed 
In  the  very  pink  of  fashion. 

"It's  all  a  mistake  ;  now  why  did  you  wake  ? 

There  Is  neither  flame  nor  smoke. 
But  either  old  Nick  has  pbiyed  us  a  trick, 

Or  some  rascal  a  wicked  joke  ; 
But  though  there  isn't  a  trace  of  flre, 

You  are  all,  my  dears,  in  such  sweet  attire. 
And  I'm  such  a  jolly  old  bloke. 
That  I  vote  before  we  return  to  our  beds. 
We  all  of  us  dance  on  our  heels  or  our  heads. 

Thus  wigless  Sir  Roger  spoke. 

The  words  have  scarcely  come  ttom  his  lips. 
Ere  all  about  the  hall 


A  swift  cavalier  to  each  lady  trips. 

Toung  to  the  old,  and  short  to  the  tall. 
Waits  "  yes  "  nor  '*  no."  but  gallantly  grips 
The  very  first  person  he  sees  at  a  glance, 

And  without  a  bow  or  "  with  your  grace," 

Just  tells  her  merrily  flat  to  her  face. 
That  willy,  nilly,  wise  or  silly. 
The  time  lias  come  for  a  danco. 

Never  was  known  such  a  country  dance, 

Since  dancing  was  first  invented  ; 
I'm  sure  if  the/d  seen  the  thing  in  France, 

They'd  have  thought  the  folks  demented. 
Grossing  of  hands,  and  down  the  middle, 
While  jolly  Sir  Roger  scraped  on  the  fiddle  : 
Never  was  seen  such  a  twirl  and  a  twiddle. 

At  Auricomns,  or  out  of  it ; 
For  full  twenty  minutes  young  and  old, 
Skinny  and  buxom,  shy  and  bold. 
Sans  skirt  and  sans  vest,  unstockinged,  unsoled. 

Made  a  reguUir  bout  of  it. 

Th«^y  were  all  so  gamesome,  reckless,  and  frisky. 

And  moved  in  a  state  so  uncommonly  risky, 

You'd  have  sworn  they  had  first  been  primed  with  whLdcy 

In  a  pothouse  sacred  to  codgers  ; 
Instead  of  their  being  what  they  were. 
The  very  fairest  of  all  the  fair. 
The  noblcit  born  from  Kent  to  Avr, 

And  honoured  guests  of  Sir  Roger's. 
Never  was  seen  such  a  show  of  charms. 
Polished  ankles,  and  rounded  arms, 
And  now  and  then  old  maids'  alamia 
Of  still  more  ahocking  exposures ; 
But  nothins  came  of  it  save  the  display 
Of  things  that  are  not  seen  everv  day. 
Except  in  the  windowi  of  honeis. 

"  Now  to  bed -let  ns  flit  !'*   "Not  a  bit  of  K  yet  I  '* 

Answered  gay  Fulke  Champaign. 
(Such  a  wild  dog  is  he,  'tis  strange  he  should  be 

Unmuzzled  by  Dicky  Masrne.) 
**  Not  a  soul  of  you  passes,  or  matrons  or  lasses. 

Back  again  to  the  beds  you  have  quitted. 
Until  of  the  duty  of  youth  and  of  beauty 
To  Christmas  yon  all  are  acquitted. 
Now,  let's  have  no  row  1 
There's  the  mistletoe-bough  I 
And  it's  Yule-tide  Eve,  you'll  all  allow." 
He  pulled  out  a  pistol, 
"  I  stand  here  with  this  till," 
(He  stood  at  the  staircase's  bottom) 
*'  Each  girl,  aye  each  woman. 
Is  well  kissed  by  some  one. 
Or  I,  they  resisting,  have  shot  'em  I " 

Such  gambols,  such  scrambles,  such  smiridng,  such 
shirking. 
Such  jumping  on  chairs  and  tables ! 
Such  gliding,  such  hiding,  such  screeching,  beseech- 
ing. 
Never  was  known  in  story  or  Cables. 
Yet  tliere  wasn't  a  maiden  but  quickly  was  preyed 
on. 
And  dragged  'neath  the  mistletoe  berries. 
And  covered  with  busses,  until  the  young  cusses 
Were  tome  of  them  red  as  cherries. 
And  when  each  did  gain 

The  foot  of  the  stabcase. 
Gay  Fulke  Champaign, 
Twas  scarcely  a  fair  case. 
For  himself  demanded  another. 
And  if  she  resisted,  the  young  scamp  insisted. 
With  *•  Am  I  not,  pretty,  a  man,  and— a  brother  ?  " 

And  80  it  went  on  till  the  women  were  gone, 
And  the  men  were  left  alone. 
"  Now,  brinS  me  the  bowl  I "  said  the  jolly  old  soul 

Who  called  the  castle  his  own. 
*  We'll  drink  to  the  ladies  before  we  go  ; 
We'll  drink  to  each  friend  and— why  not  t— to  each  foe  { 
We'll  drink  to  the  death  of  all  that's  slow. 

To  the  fflory  of  the  Nation. 
To  our  well-to-do  selves,  to  the  hind  tW  4*lf< 
To  the  Queen,  to  the  Church,  Army,  Navy,  and  Bench^ 
To  every  lad  that  loves  a  wench. 
No  matter  what  his  station  I " 

When  at  length  they  had  drunk  each  separate  toast» 

Off  they  toddled  to  bed. 
Singing,  **  Long  live  our  glorious  host  I " 

And  rather  light  in  the  head. 
I  am  botind  to  say  that  their  notes  were  not 

As  dulcet  as  those  of  Orpheus ; 
But  hashed  were  soon  the  uproarious  lot 

By  the  drowsy  drugs  of  Morpheus. 

riNIS. 


"  The  child,  is  father  of  the  man,'*  was  a  most  unfortunate  projiliecy,  ^I^Jcfc  l>a8 
been  fhlfllled  in  our  sge,  for  now  flithers  obey  their  children,  and  not  chlliren 
th«ir  fathers. 

Man's  honour  noW-a-days  seems  to  require  pen  and  paper  to  ke^p  it  to  the 
sticking-placo.  The  colour  of  it  ia  very  doubtful  when  yeu  have  foi||otton  to  have 
it  down  in  black  and  white. 


i 
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THE    TOMAHAWK    ALMANACK. 


TOMAHAWK'S  HIEROGLYPHIC 


Tomahawk  mosed. 

He  was  weary  of  the  year's  work  ;  he  was  heavy-hearted,  and  knew 
no  joy.  He  had  striven  hard  to  make  the  world  better,  and  yet  the 
Peoples  of  the  World  were  still  very  bad.  He  was  sad,  but  he  said, 
**  It  is  not  my  fault.  If  the  Peoples  of  the  World  will  not  hearken  to 
my  voice,  be  theirs  the  sin,  as  theirs  b  the  folly  ! " 

And  Tomahawk  mused. 

And  as  he  mused  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  air  was  full  of  visions. 

He  looked  up  to  the  blue  sky  and  followed  the  Eagle  in  its  lofty 
flight,  and  then  casting  his  eyes  downwards  he  saw  this  : — 

First  a  Demac^ogue  who  was  spealdng  to  a  scanty  audience— a  Dema- 

fogue  who  had  had  his  say,  and  who  had  failed  to  convince  the 
*eople — a  Demagogue  who  made  the  tub  liis  rostrum,  and  who 
delighted  in  the  dieers  of  "roughs'* — the  applause  of  the  vulgar. 
And  as  he  looked.  Tomahawk  knew  that  the  Demagogue  was  called 
Beales,  and  that  the  man  who  |>aid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  re- 
maflcs,  and  who  del^hted  most  in  his  antics,  was  a  gentleman — the 
manager  of  a  theatre — ^in  search  for  a  Christmas  Pantaloon  I 

Then  Tomahawk  saw  the  coronet  of  a  noble  smeared  with  white- 
wash— and  the  sight  surprised  him  much.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  disfigurement  ?  Surely  no  man  of  gentle  blood 
would  drag  his  title  through  the  mire — the  Bankruptcy  Court  is  for 
the  Peasant,  and  knows  not  the  face  of  the  Peer  !  '* 

Next  piufsed  before  him  a  sad  procession.  A  coffin  was  borne  along 
by  four  mourners,  and  there  followed  After  it  a  string  of  men  who 
wept  bitterlj — men  who  had  made  hats  and  cut  out  coats,  who  knew 
the  wants  of  the  wealthy,  and  like  good  (and  commercial)  Samaritans 
had  ministered  to  them.  And  Tomahawk  sighed,  for  he  saw  written 
on  the  coffip  the  word  TRADE,  and  he  knew  WITH  THE  DEATH 
OF  TRADE  DIED  THOUSANDS  !  And  he  cried  out  aloud,  •*  Oh, 
where  is  Britannia  ?  Where  is  the  Mother  of  England  ?  Why  does 
she  let  her  children  starve  ?  " 

Next  saw  he  two  great  mysteries— the  first  the  Winner  of  the  Derby 
for  1869,  and  the  second  (a  greater  wonder)  a  literary  man  who  had 
been  made  a  Peer  ! 

He  gazed  again  into  the  air,  and  strange  fancies  floated  before  him. 
Ladies  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  Man,  who  had  stolen  from  him  his 
judicial  wig,  his  sauor's  hat,  his  policeman*8  truncheon.  The  last 
seemed  no  change  to  him.  **  For,*'  said  he,  "  has  not  the  head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  been  always  an  old  woman?'*  And  he  heard 
waftea  on  the  air  a  yell  of  dogs  in  agony,  and  the  yell  seemed  to  mean 
"SIR  RICHARD  MAYNE  HAS  NOT  YET  RESIGNED  III" 

And,  Tomahawk  learning  this,  became  exceeding  wrath,  and  said 
unto  himself,  "  Very  well.  Sir  Richard,  thou  shalt  find  that  a  pen  is  as 
powerful  as  a  staff,  that  I  will  never  forget  thee  ! " 

Next  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  dear,  well-beloved  Princess  was  playing 
upon  a  piano  an  accompaniment  to  her  husband's  lecture.  And  he 
said  "  Tnou  give  a  lecture,  oh  Prince  !  Oh,  Prince,  dost  thou  know 
anyone  of  thy  acquaintance  who  deserves  a  greater  lecture  than  the 
poor  unoffending  Nile?"  And,  hearing  no  answer.  Tomahawk 
whispered,  "  Are  there  no  looking-glasses  at  Marlborough  House?" 

Then  saw  Tomahawk  a  wily  Statesman  gone  mad.  He  had 
crowned  hb  wife  with  a  coronet,  and  she  prayra  him  on  her  bended 
knees  to  throw  down  the  sword  of  Revolution  and  the  mop-cap  of 
Liberty.  But  the  Statesman  said,  **I  am  sick  of  deception,  I*m 
a-weaiy  of  my  mask.  Let  me  return  to  the  ideas  of  my  youth.  I 
come  of  the  People,  let  me  be  once  more  the  People's  friend.  See 
how  I  honour  the  empty  bauble  of  a  diadem— I  cast  it  from  me,  and 
drop  it  at  the  feet  of  my  wife  I  She  may  ennoble  it  by  wearing  it— let 
her  try  I" 

Next  saw  Tomahawk  a  Premier  at  the  grindstone,  sharpenmg  the 
noses  of  a  batch  of  Irish  Bishops— and  he  was  horrified  at  the  sacrilege. 
•*For/*  said  he,  **  without  their  money  will  these  poor  men  be  like 
unto  the  eleven  bishops,  their  predecessors  in  the  Church,  who  sailed 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  1 " 

Then  saw  Tomahawk  the  Emperor  of  Russia  firing  a  cannon  loaded 
with  rose  leaves,  and  teaching  his  soldiers  to  use  scent  instead  of  gun- 
powder. And  Tomahawk  laughed  and  said,  *•  Wait  till  the  day  of 
war  has  arrived,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  wicked  to  use  ex- 
plosive bullets — whether  it  is  fair  to  slaughter  our  enemies  ?  " 

Then  lie  heard  the  sound  of  a  '*  comic  "  song,  and  saw  Schneider  as 
**  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  a  certain  Naval  Duke  dressed  as  **  Captain 
Crosstree,"''  and  he  shuddered  and  cried,  **  Oh  !  tell  me  not  that  any 
one  from  France  is  vulgar — ^that  our  Royal  Sailor  is  a  mariner  only  of 
burlesque  I " 

And  he  looked  once  more,  and  saw  Prince  Arthur  riding  on  a  toy 
horse  in  a  real  uniform.  And  he  marvelled  much  that  so  gallant  a  sol- 
dier should  have  been  a  year  in  the  Army  without  having  become  a 
Field  Marshal  I 

Then  he  saw  the  King  of  Denmark  **  trotting  out "  sundry  German 
Princes  for  the  inspection  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, and  he  wept  bitterly,  for  he  said,   **  Has  the  English  aristocracy 


so  degenerated  that  we  must  'seek  afar  for  Foreign  beggars  when  we 
Want  to  nlarry  the  children  of  our  Sovereign  ?  *' 

Then  he  saw  a  coarse  man  preaching  the  words  of  a  Clown,  and  a 
Demagogue  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  And  he 
laugh^and  murmured,  *'  Everv  man  has  his  price,  glitter  for  some^ 
gold  for  others — every  man  has  his  price  !  " 

Then  saw  he  honest  John  Bull,  and  he  was  pleased  to  notice  that  the 
old  fellow  was  nierry.  But  when  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  old  fellow's 
joy,  he  wondered  no  longer.  **  Who,"  said  he,  **  would  not  be  happv 
if  presented  with  a  copy  of  that  best  of  magazines — Britannia! 
Would  that  I,  too,  could  obtain  it  without  paying  the  paltry  sum  of  a 
shilling,  for  I  know  it  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  ! 

Then  saw  Tomahawk  a  newly-made  Member  of  Parliament,  and  in 
his  hands  he  held  an  Address.  And  he  was  pleased  to  see  him  in 
spite  of  his  party  views.  **  For,"  said  Tomahawk,  in  a  Johnstonian 
tone,  **a  good  citizen  will  never  make  a  bad  statesman.  Of  a  verity 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster,  is  a  most 
excellent  man.  He  is  respected  by  his  political  enemies,  and  well 
beloved  by  his  friends." 

Next'  appeared  a  vision  of  a  certidn  Nobleman  cleaning  the  shoes  of  a 
beggar.  And  Tomahawk  laughed  and  said,  *'  Cannot  ye  be  charitable 
without  blarney  ?  Cannot  ye  give  to  the  poor  without  calling  their 
vices  virtues,  and' their  shortcomings  the  attributes  of  a  saint  ?  " 

Then  he  imagined  that  he  beheld  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  walking 
arm-in-arm. 

And  when  he  saw  this,  he  knew  tliat  he  was  dreaming  ! 


BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

\st  January, — Call  on  Jones  and  borrow  a.book. 

2na  yhnimfy.-^Call  on  Jones  and  borrow  the  second  volume. 

3n/  January, — Cut  him. 


THE  BACHELORS. 


|A  tragedy  for  CHRISTMAS. 

SCEXE. — The  exterior  of  an  Eating  House  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SoJio. 

Enter  Brown  and  Rinaldo. 

Brows.    This  is  the  ^lac^.    From  here  to  Golden  Square 

I  know  no  joint  to  equal  that  (poinU).    Then  «can 

That  padding— 
Rinaldo  (moodily).    But  the  figure  ? 
Bbown  (with  energit).  What?    Tlie  cost  I 

Shall  cost  on  ChriHtmas  Day  wake  up 

To  stand  betwix  ■  Rinaldo  and  hia  hope. 

Like  some  pale  damnM  ghost  ?    Oh  I  I  could  weep 

When  men  grow  mercenary,  and  play 

The  miser  cTar  a  sight  like  that  I  (points  to  joint)    liefa  in  ; 

I  would  be  Antony,  and  laurel  crowned, 

Rai«e  such  wild  revelry  within  these  walla, 

That  all  Soho  shoul  1  ring  again,  and  shuut 

"  Ttilice  !  I'olice  !  Police  ! "  (fiercely).    I^t's  in  ! 
RiKALDO  (restraining  him).  Nay,  hold  ! 

That  windowed  cheer  has  touched  a  hidden  clionl 

Within  t.ils  breast,  that  gives  me  pause,  and  a  ays 

Upon  the  brink  the  purpose  of  my  soul  I 
Browx  (with  bitter  sarcaim).    Rinaldo,  it  would  seem,  must  ape  the  sphinx. 

While  steaming  Joints  grow  cold,  and  hungrier  men 

Acliti  i'  the  eye  with  watching*.    C  jme,  look  ahnrp, 

And  anap  t'<ai  ug  y  chord  ere  Brown  and  he, 

Who  w;i8  Riu  lido  once,  part  company, 

Ami  dine,  like  the  Colossus*  feet,  apart. 

Doathcar? 
R12IALDO.     I  do,  and  hearing  raike  my  choice  (seizing  Browh  luj  the  nrmX 

You  see  yon  d  sh  ou  which  that  royal  meat 

Roposcii  like  an  Kmperor !    Mark  well 

Its  p-^tt-im— some  far  Eiatem  i-cene,  where  trees 

Bear  footballs,  and  pigo  las  rise,  and  birds 

Kiss  in  ndd  air  (if^itk  emotion).    Thit  willow  pat  era  plate 

Recalls  my  youth,  my  youth  the  cUeery  board. 

At  which,  a  careless  b  -y,  I  gorged,  and  gorged. 

Sent  five  go  d  times  fur  beef,  and  wiw  my  plate 

80  pil^d  with  grocns  and  other  dainty  things, 

That  but  f  r  my  swift  appetit :  it  must 

Have  cracked  be  eath  die  \ov\ !  (Brown  starVi.)  And  for  the  rest. 

Toe  day  wast  ended  in  such  g  ut  of  fare, 

That  even  now,  aft^r  the  lapse  of  years, 

I  sicken  at  the  thought ! 
Browx.    Bo  calm  ! 
RiKALOO.  What  ?    Calm, 

When  now  I  have  to  meet  the  chilling  b!a<?f, 

And  face  my  ('liriatmai  revel  through  the  pitnps, 

Pane<  u  »t  my  own,  but  to  l>e  h  r.».l  and  bought. 

Bo"tg!it  with  the  wait  •r's  hollow  w  •Icome  !    Bought 

Lilio  the  Mt-iol  fi)rk  I  uv,  the  beer  I  driik, 

Th  J  lyin;?  "  Merry  Ciiristtuas  "  of  mine  host  I 

And  this  whei  all  t  c  r  edy  cash  I  have 

Is  ninepence  f;»rihing ! 
Brown*.    Gods  !  aud  in  that  all? 
Rinaldo.    All,  as  gr«»«t  Cfc^ar  lived  ! 
Brown.  Then  I'll  awar. 

Dining  on  ninepen^  farthing  ne'er  will  pay. 

[lirntnf. 


A    VISIT  TO  MESSRS.  E.   MOSES  AND  SON. 


AFTER. 


BEFORE. 


A    RIGHT     MERRIE     SONG     FOR     CHRISTMAS    TIME. 


Oh  all  who  want  clothes,  come  listen  to  me, 

And  111  show  you  the  right  road  to  economy ; 

Be  you  young,  be  you  old,  be  you  short,  be  you  tall. 

Be  you  thin,  be  you  stout,  here  are  clothes  for  you  all. 

CAoruS'^Yor  ho  !  ho  I  ho  ! 
{Tum,  SimoH  the      We  all  of  us  know, 
Cdiarer,)  To  £.  Moses  and  Son  for  good  clothes 

we  should  go. 

Do  you  want  paletots  ready  made  to  your  form. 
To  defend  you  from  rain  or  to  keep  your  chest  warm  ? 
Or  returned  from  the  East  in  a  hurry,  d'ye  need 
The  most  elegant  clothes  with  the  greatest  of  speed  ? 

CA^ri^j— Then  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

With  joy  you  may  crow. 
For  to  Moses    and  Son  you  have  only 
.    to  go. 

But  if  to  be  measured^St^ondly  desire. 
And  to  be  the  best  dressed  i^^l  London  aspire. 
Here  a  suit  they  will  make  you  of  fit  so  superb, 
That  admiring  crowds  will  stand  ii)^  the  kerb, 

Crying,  "Oh,  oh, V^i 

Yes,  it  must  be  s^  ; 

To  E.  Moses  atfd  Son  for  our  clothes 

wc  a//// go,' 


aija 
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In  the  halls  of  E.  Moses  and  Son  dwells  no  guile, 
Every  garment  is  marked  w  ith  its  price  in  plain  style, 
While  if,  after  due  thought,  you  your  purcha9e  should  scorn, 
You  can  change  it  for  what  you  prefer  the  next  mom.  \ 

Chorus, — ^'Tis  so,  'tis  so, 

Be  the  Funds  e'er  so  low, 
E.  Moses  and  Son  no  high  prices  will 
show. 

But  if  for  long  credit,  imprudent,  you  seek,' 
We  tell  you  most  frankly  your  conduct  is  weak. 
Far  cheaper,  far  wiser  you'll  find  it  to  deal, 
For  ready  cash  down,  when  no  burden  youll  feel 

Chcrus.^Oh  no  !  Oh  no ! 

If  long  bills  you  would  owe, 
To  others,  not  Moses  and  Son,^'must 
you  go. 

Now  a  right  merry  Christmas  we  wish  to  you  all. 
And  if  passing  through  Minories  mind  that  you  call ; 
For  the  naked  to  clothe  is  a  duty  sublime. 
And  where  can  you  do  it  in  such  a  short  time  ? 

Ckcrus.'^Yox  ho !  ho !  ho  ! 

Wlio  would  prosper  below, 

To  E.  Moses  and  Son  for  all    clothes 

must  go. 

{All  Rights  Reserved,) ' 


(SPECIMEN.) 


GRAPHOTYPE  is  a  substitute  for  Wood  Engraving. 
Artists  can  draw  on  Graphotype  Plates  as  freely  and  as 

successfully  as  on  Wood. 
Their  Drawings  will  be  reproduced  in  foe-simile. 
The  Cost  of  Graphotype  Engraving  averages  half  that  of 
Wood  Engraving. 


The  time  occupied  is  very  much  less. 

They  are  printed  as  easily  as  Woodcuts  are  at  the  type  press 

Electrotypes  or  Stereotypes  can  be  taken. 

For  fuU  particulars  apply  to 

EDWARD  ROPER,  Manager. 


THE    GRAPHOTYPING    COMPANY    (LIMITED),    7    GARRICK    STREET,    LONDON,    W.C 


^ttsttmnid. 


THEATRE  ROYAL, 
COVE  NT  GARDEN.  Sole  lessee  and  manairer. 
Mr.  A.  Harris.  On  Dec  •.6th.  the  Grand  Chrisinias 
Pan'omlme.  written  by  H  cnrr  J.  Byron,  entitled 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  or  Friday  and  the  Fairies. 
Tiic  new  and  eUborsto  scenery  by  Messrs.  Telbin, 
Howes,  Craven.  Dayes,  Caney,  and  Matt  Morjfan. 
The  Boxoflicc,  under  the  f  uperintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Hall,  will  be  open  on  Monday,  December  J4th. 


THE  ROYAL  POLYTECH- 

1  NIC  INSTITUTION.  Patron— H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  J.  H.  PEPPER,  Honorary  Director. 
Constant  variety  of  entertainments. 

THE  CHRISTY 
MINSTRELS.  -  Christmas  Festivals.  St. 
James's  Great  HalL  Every  Afteinpon  at  3.  every 
Night  at  8,  during  the  Christmas  week. 

r  ANTERBURY     HALL.  — 

V^     TH  IS  EVENING.-Everybody  is  enrapUired 

wi  h  the  Fntfrtainmcnts  and  the  ^°^^PV',fl^. 
rat^^ns.- Admission  6d.j.  sulh  IS.    Oi^»thaIf-p«t 

sev,n      Manajrer.  T  Ellis.     M"*»«*^^^AT!5^'»''si^ 
Viniams     Ballet  MUtress.  Madame  Comer.     Scenic 

ArtUte.  Mr.  Dayos. 


CANTERBURY     HALI^ 

K^  Westminster  road.-SoIe  proprietor.  W^^HoJand. 

-The  Ch.n>tTn«  Enter '  VS 


PATBONIBED  BY  HER  MAJBBTT. 

AND  THXIB  ROTAL  HI0HHKS8ES 

THB  PRINCE  «  PRINCESS  OF  WALES- 
N  I  C  Ol.  L  '  S 

TRIGHANOPHBON. 

Remove*  the  scurf  and  all  imparities  from  the  skin, 
strennhflns  Wcalc  Hair,  prevents  its  tuminsr  Grey, 
and  by  daily  application  restores  Grey  Hair  to  its 
original  colour,  imparting  to  it  a  beautiful  clean,  glossy 
a  ppearance.    In  Bottles,  as.  6d. 


WONDER    OF    THE    AGE! 
THE  HAIR  RESTORED 

AND 

BALDNESS    PREVENTED 

BY 

isriaoLii's 


Electric   Hair 


enerator. 


amu^eiD'Erit.     A  new 


.,L  pro 
d  iffiT 


amusement.      n.  B«w    III  ■■    !■  •■• 

J- Ilia  effect  ^.   1  b*  ^ ^^' ' •-  ^^ ^ r  -»J'  .i L^^  ^ ^'T.rmc  Anhar 


One  application  prevents  the  hair  from  fallinf;  ofT, 
and  by  its  use  the  short  weak  hair  on  the  head,  ap-  1 
parently  bald,  commences  to  now  whh  a  vigour  and  | 
rapidity  truly  astonifhingr  ;   its  action  rn  the  hair  ■ 
through  the  medium  of  ihe  skin  removes  all  scurf  and 
dandriff.  and  in  many  cases  causes  grey  h«ir  to  turn  to 
the  orltpnal  colour  by  removinfr  obstructions  at  the 
root,  causlne  the  colouring  or  pigment  to  flow  into  the 
interior  of  tne  hair ;  one  trial  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  iu  efficacy.    In  Bottles,  as.  6d' 

IMPOETANT  TO  LADIES. 

NICOLL  may  be  consulted 
en  all  DIseMttof  the  Hair  Froe  of  Charge.— 
Every  description  oTFAlae  Hair  remodelled  in  the 
newest  style  of  Fashion  at  very  low  charges. 

Ladics'^Hair  CM.  Yiacwi.  «ad  Sh«9poocd,  charse 
ss.  6d. 
ExptricD^L-d  CQ^Ie  and  female  avi^nnti  sent  to  iny 
I  part  of  t! «  tiniDiiy  CiQ  attebd  qq  Schook  anil  FuhuIk 
'  at  vcn-  wyyAaMv  chaT^t^. 

J      te«'.!;jiKti'»  J^air  Cut„  Qru»tiCd  by  MachJocryt  or 
S}l*J0!"'O£4.:bJEVC  ftd- 
Er  MCOLL.  liairCulterlo  HtUlL  the  IMoce 
of  Wafes, 

4&  GLABSHOUHE  fTTRKKT,  E£G£IfT     I 
QUADRANT.  I 


PEABS'S  SHAVING  SOAP. 

A  STICK  OF  PEARS'S 
TRANSPARENT  SHAVING  SOAP,  sail- 
cient  for  twelve  months'  use.  One  Shilling,  in  a  neat 
TravelHpc  Case.  delightfnUy  perfumed,  and  not  irri- 
Utiog  the  skin.  It  makes  shaving  a  positive  luxury. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers.     See  that  you 

fet  the  genuine,  which  bears  the  signature  of  the 
nventirs, 

A.  and  F.  PEARS,  Perfumers.  01  Great  RusmU  street. 
London.  wTc. 
Its'  Samples  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  fourteen 
stamps. 


CARPETS  I  CARPETS!  CARPETS! 

J.  MAPLE  &  00., 

COMPLETE 
House  Ftunlibin^  £Btai>Uf.*UAant 

A    HOUSE  of   wnf  majfiutude   ccmtletely  FUR- 

MSHEI^  IN  TKRME  DA"^  :^.   S^viartteeittdBtie, 
Rod  expeDjKj  ai^rcat  ddvaht^i^  to  Country  Ciitto* 
men.    An  ttntttf died  Cotaloi^c  Ffce. 
14^^  146,  147  ITOTTEN'EIAM  rOURT  ROAD 
and  1 1^  12  TOITEXUAM  PLAOB. 


THE  STRONGEST  MAN  IN 
THE  WORLD 

CANNOT  BREAK  THB 

EVERLASTING  PORPOISE-SKIN 
BOOT  LACES. 

SOLD  BY  GILL  &  CO., 

13  Brb,web  sr.,  OoLDsv  sq.,  LoirDOM,  W. 

Price  \5,  per  pair ;  by  post^  14  stamps  : 

6  pairs  for  ^s, 

XTRENCH  DUBBING.— This  invaluable  cempod. 
*  tUm  possesses  the  properties  of  preservlnff  leather, 
rendering  it  supple  and  waterproof.  It  is  ilratlcally 
dE.**°*^  dubbbcr  as  that  used  by  the  best  curriers  In 
Mttlau  (ATeyrni).  Boots.  Shoes,  and  Harness  are  par- 
ticulaciy  benefited  bv  Its  application.^Sold  Whole- 
tale  and  RetaU  by  W.  GiLL  &  Co..  Cnnlers  and 
Leather  SeUers.  x»  Brewer  street.  Golden  square. 
Prtce  IS.  6d.  per  box. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  and 

MOTTO  T  Send  Name  end  Connty  to 
CULLETON'S  HERALDIC  OFFrCE. 
3S.  6d.  plahi ;  Sketch  in  Heraldic  Colours. 
7S.  Crest  enmred  on  Seals,  Book  Plates, 
and  Steel  Dies  for  stampimrpaper,  7v6d. 
Manual  of  Heraldry.  3$.  9*,  pott  free. 

i.  CUU.ETON.  a;  Cranboane  street. 
Ccmer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

CULLETON'S  GUINEA 

BOX  OF  STATIONERY  contains  a 

^^^^^^  ream  of  the  Tcnr  best  paper  and  500  en- 
Tf  J  '  1.  :,  i!S  one  or  three  sizes),  beautifully  stamped  with 
cri;  -:\  n  ivi  t.tottp.  Monogram  or  address,  and  the  steel 
di  id,  Aree  of  charge,  on  receiptor  poet-ofi€e 

01  CULLETON.fseel  EngraJrer.   *^ 

VISITING  CARDS  BY  CULLE- 

,  TON.-.FMy.  best  quaBty,  as.  ad.,  poet  free,  fakclnd. 
iBff  the  enMaving  of  copper-plate.  Weddkur  Cards 
ftooBdi.  VEmbossed  Envelopes  with  meldea  nameh 
^M.  T;CULLETON.S«rEnisrmTer.         ^^ 


MTPart  for  stamps.  No  chaqre  fat  txmv^v  Die. 
T;<^l£TON.*Die8iitefe?tfaeBo«A  ot  trade, 
•5  Craaboome  street.  Goner  of  8t.MattiB't  Lwe,  HfJ(i 
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GAMBLERS  AND  THE  LAW. 


The  subject  of  our  Cartoon  this  week  is  one  that  will  suggest 
very  serious  thoughts  to  those  who  are  capable  of  such  a 
mental  exercise.  The  glaring  inequality  of  the  laws  against 
gambling,  if  not  in  intention,  at  least  in  the  practical  woricing  of 
them,  must  have  caused  those,  who  know  of  what  importance  it 
is  to  maintain  respect  for  the  law,  very  grave  anxiety.  Our  pic- 
ture is  no  exaggeration  ;  the  publican  who  allows  card-playing 
for  money  in  his  house  is  easily  indicted  and  punished  ;  the  man 
who  attempts  to  win  money  by  his  skill  at  cards  in  the  public 
ways  can  be  summarily  arrested  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  ;  but 
the  so-called  Cub,  where  night  after  night  hundreds  and 
thousands  change  hands  over  the^hist  table,  where  the  foolish 
inexperienced  youth  buys  wisdom  and  experience,  too  often  at 
the  price  of  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  buys  it  at  all,  where  the 
ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  an  easy  night's  woric, — this  private 
gambling  house  is,  if  not  countenanced  by  the  law,  entirely  out 
of  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  same  with  betting ;  while  small 
conmiission  agents  and  shopkeepers  with  sporting  propensities 
are  vigorously  seized  by  the  police,  and  the  "hossy**  clerk,  who 
has  risked  his  five  pounds,  is  in  person  impounded  without  mercy, 
the  grand  Betting  Rooms  of  the  Club,  where  tens  of  thousands 
are  risked  by  men  with  not  so  many  hundreds,  where  the  flower 
of  the  highborn  youth  of  England  is  engaged  in  hopelessly  im- 
poverishing, not  its  own  fortunes  only,  but  those  of  all  dear  to 
them  ;  where  Dukes,  and  Marquises,  and  young  owners  of  half  a 
county,  are  recklessly  squandering  the  wealth  which  should 
diffuse  comfort  and  happiness  around  them, — there  no  ofHcer  of 
the  law  dare  intrude ;  there,  unchecked,  the  fearful  mania  of 
gambling  works  ruin  and  misery  to  thousands,  and  while  the 
poorer  and  humbler  imitators  of  these  privileged  persons  are 
fined  and  imprisoned,  the  titled  fools  and  the  rogues  that  prey 
on  them  laugh  all  authority  to  scorn. 

We  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  difficulties  which  beset 
this  question.  Supposing  that  a  law  were  passed  which  limited 
the  stakes  and  bets  at  cards  or  on  racing,  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  evading  the  law.  To  give  the  police  the  right  of 
entry  into  the  Clubs  would  be  a  monstrous  violation  of 
personal  liberty  to  which  the  upper  classes  would  never 
submit.  All  that  the  law  can  do  seems  to  have  been 
done ;  but  the  very  act  of  rendering  gambling  debts  irre- 
coverable at  law  has  only  had  this  effect,  that  a  man  will  make 
any  sacrifice  to  pay  a  gambling  debt ;  and,  not  only  that,  but 
the  necessity  of  paying  inunediately  drives  the  loser  into  the 


hands  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  debt  to  extort  the  most  exorbitant  interest  Hence  arises 
the  terrible  mischief  of  gambling  ;  in  the  first  case,  the  trans- 
action being  an  illegal  one,  a  false  feeling  of  honour  binds  all 
gamblers  to  pay  their  losings  at  cards,  or  on  the  turf,  before  they 
pay  any  of  their  legal  debts ;  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of 
keeping  a  tradesman  waiting  years  for  his  money,  and  of  putting 
him  off  with  false  promises  from  day  to  day,  would  sooner  com- 
mit suicide,  ahnost,  than  be  a  defaulter  in  the  Club,  or  at  Tatter- 
salPs.  All  losses  at  cards  have  to  be  paid  the  next  day,  all  bets 
on  the  next  Monday  after  the  day  of  the  race.  Say  a  man 
worth  ;£  10,000  a-year,  which  is  invested  in  good  securities,  loses 
to  the  extent  of  ;£i5,ooo  ;  his  capital,  at  five  per  cent  would  be 
£200^000  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  can  well  afford  to  lose 
;£ 1 5,000  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  But  persons  with 
;£  10,000  a-year  have  generally  a  yearly  expenditure  of  at  least 
£%poo  a-year,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  hate  more  avail- 
able capital  than  £spcx>^  if  they  have  that.  /io,ooo  has  to  be 
raised  between  Friday  night  and  Monday  morning,  in  the  case 
of  racing  debts,  or,  if  lost  at  the  card  table,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Can  this  be  done  without  considerable  sacrifice,  or  having 
resort  to  usurers  ?  And  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  sum 
an  injury  to  the  money  market,  which,  if  repeated,  must  become 
serious  ?  The  money  lost  in  gambling  is  no  gain  to  the  com- 
munity at  lai^e.  It  changes  hands  too  quickly,  and  no  gambler 
who  risks  the  enormous  sums  now-a-days  risked  at  race  meetings, 
is  able  to  invest  his  winnings  for  any  time,  however  great  they 
be.  For  it  is  the  very  nature  of  his  business,  that  being  entirely 
illegitimate  and  not  recognized  by  the  law,  he  can  have  no  assets 
but  the  money  absolutely  in  his  bank  ;•  no  "  good  debts  "  can 
exist  in  such  a  profession,  for  were  he  to  die  to-morrow,  his  heirs 
and  executorscannot  recover  a  farthing  of  the  money  owingtohim 
at  law.  They  have  nothing  but  the  honour  of  the  debtors  to  rely 
upon ;  and,  however  far  that  may  be  strained,  it  is  not  such  a 
valuable  commodity  that  it  can  be  changed  into  gold  or  bank  notes 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  mere  spendthrift  is  a  fool,  and  very 
often  a  rogue ;  but  the  money  he  squanders  in  extravs^jance  at  least 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  legitimate  traders,  for  the  most  part ; 
the  mere  gambler's  goes  into  the .  pockets  of  others  who  may 
lose  it  all  the  next  week  to  others  who,  in  their  turn,  may  lose 
it  the  next ;  so  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  practically 
withdrawn  from  the  resources  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  betting-men  and  other  gamblers  must  live. 
True ;  but  they  live  generally  on  credit,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  all  their  ready  money  to  meet  their 
gaming  liabilities  ;  and  if  they  **  go  smash,"  the  tradesman  is 
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that  when  so  much  poverty  is  about  it  becomes  a  mere  refine- 
ment of  sentimentalism  to  cavil  at  an  occasional  case  of  this 
sort. 

Our  only  reply  is.  that  as  long  as  such  a  case  is  possible,  we 
have  literally  no  charity  whatever  in  out  midst  What  would 
not  have  been  said  by  manly  and  generous  Englishmen,  as  re- 
presented by  a  penny,  or  even  a  threepenny  press,  had  this  par- 
ticular beg^g  case  been  disposed  of  in  a  similar  fashion  in 
Spain  or  France  ?  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  reads  like  an  ac- 
count of  some  Pagan  savagery.  We  might  go  through  the 
details,  names  and  places  being  changed,  and  expect  to  see 
them  headed  "  Barbarous  MethcS  of  Treating  the  Aged  Poor 
in  China."  At  least,  we  ought  scarcely  to  recognise  them  as 
affording  the  materials  for  a  conmion  every-day  story  in  the 
first  and  "  most  Christian  country"  in  the  world  !  But  what  is 
the  use  of  words  ?  Over  and  over  again  have  we  pointed  out 
the  one  ^preat  significant  fact  of  England's  brutality  to  her  poor, 
— but  without  the  slightest  stir  of  a  result  in  any  quarter  what- 
soever. We  may  persuade  ourselves  we  are  a  righteous  people 
— we  may  preach  it  from  the  pulpit  till  we  are  hoarse — ^but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  prove  as  much  to  our  neighbours,  who 
watch  us,  and  weigh  us  not  by  what  we  boast  but  by  what  we 
do.  Continental  Europe  may  not  be  without  her  faults,  but  we 
question  whether  anywhere  has  she  sunk  to  our  miserable  level 
in  this  matter  of  treatment  of  the  poor.  Things  might  be 
better  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
reached  the  last  height  of  civilization.  They  do  not  send  men 
of  seventy  to  prison  because  they  are  too  old  to  work  1 


VERBUM  SAPIENTI 


the  greatest  loser:    every  peimy  that  can  be  screwed  out  of 
their  estate  has  gone  to  tht  Ring  and  to  the  usurers. 

The  meaning  of  this  long  disquisition  on  the  financial  aspect 
of  the  question  is,  that  herein  lies  the  ground  on  which  the 
Government  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
mad  excesses  of  gamblers.  It  is  not  an  injury  to  themselves 
only,  or  to  their  helpless  wives  and  children,  that  these  villains 
do  :  it  is  an  injury  to  the  State  ;  and  on  that  ground  we  most 
decidedly  advocate  the  interference  of  the  law  with  madmen 
whose  insanity  takes  the  form  of  squandering  their  wealth, 
and  their  good  name,  in  card-playing  and  horse-racing ;  with  the 
rogues,  whose  rogfuery  takes  the  form  of  inciting  young  men  to 
this  madness,  of  encouraging  them  in  it,  and  of  giving  them 
means  of  continuing  it. 

We  do  not  consider  interference  with  individual  liberty  a 
desirable  thing,  but  here  it  is  decidedly  necessary;  and  we 
trust  th^t  a  law  will  soon  be  passed  similar  to  that  which  exists 
in  some  of  the  American  States,  whereby  the  authorities  or 
next  of  kin  are  able  to  intervene  in  cases  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance. And  secure  the  property  of  the  young  fool  from  the 
depredations  which  he,  and  rogues,  are  making  on  it 

As  to  the  immunity  of  Clubs,— that  Is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tioh  \  but  we  would  like  to  ask,  if  any  Gub  were  to  set  up  an 
opposition  to  the  night-houses,  whether  the  police  could  not 
interfSere  ?  On  the  grounds  of  conunon  sense  and  justice,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  interfere  with  these  private  gambling-hells 
which  now  exist  openly  in  our  midst,  and  defy  alike  the  law  and 
decency. 

To  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  aristocracy  themselves  to 
set  thdr  feces  against  a  monster  which  is  mainly  of  their  own 
creatiMi,  and  by  whose  devastating  hand  many  of  their  most 
wealthy  and  high-bom  members  are  daily  falling,  is,  we  fear, 
useless.  The  co-operative  principle  has  been  much  developed 
lately  J  but  it  never  has,  and,  we  fiww,  never  will,  be  employed 
in  this  Christian  cdtmtry  a6  an  agent  in  the  cause  of  morality ; 
at  a  means  of  fighting  against  those  gigantic  evils  which,  bred 
and  fostered  by  the  internal  corruption  of  society,  are,  we  trusty 
gradually  eating  away  that  fabric ;  for  on  its  ruins  there  will 
be  erec^  some  institution  under  which  the  simple  and  pure 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  will  bt  honestly  recognized  and 
practised.  

CHRTSTO  m  PA  UPBRIB  US. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  very  confident 
Ehglishmen,  who  devoutly  believe  that  this  is  a  blessed  land, 
flowing  with  milk  aiid  honey,  to  the  following  fact  Last  wedc 
an  old  man,  described  in  the  oolice  report  as  "  over  seventy 
years  of  age,"  was  brought  up  before  one  of  the  metropolitan 
magistrates  on  a  charge  of  begging.  It  was  elicited  from  him 
in  the  course  of  examination  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  an 
inmate  of  a  woikhouse,  but  that  being  too  old  to  labour,  and 
yet  brutally  forced  to  do  so,  he  had  chaiu^ed  such  shelter  and 
food  as  the  humane  institution  afforded  him  for  the  streets. 
When  recotnmended  by  the  magistrate  to  again  resort  to  the 
union  for  suppbrt,  the  "prisoner*  replied,  that  sooner  than 
undergo  the  savage  bullying  he  had  met  with  while  a  recipient 
of  parochial  charity,  he  would  rather  die.  The  magistrate,  after 
rebuking  him  properly  for  being  in  great  misery  and  distress, 
sent  him  to  prison  for  seven  days,  as  a  punishment  for  attempt- 
ing their  illegal  alleviation.  So  the  case  ended,  and  we  suppose, 
wy  possibly,  that  the  pubiie  will  never  hear  anything  of  it 
again. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  ask  the  smug,  self-righteous,  goody- 
goody  people,  who  are  always  canting  about  our  sole  prerogative 
to  the  title  of  "  God's  people  upon  earth,"  what  they  have  to  say 
to  a  state  of  society  that  interprets  the  Gospel  in  this  fashion  ?  New  Vulgarism.—"  Tite  as  a  knight "  will  be  used  in  future 
Of  course,  practical  men  will  meet  the  comment  bv  urging  that  instead  of  "drunk  as  a  lord,"  in  commemoration  of  the  recent 
the  old  man  had  relief  at  hand  if  he  chose  to  apply  for  it,  and  '  honour  paid  to  the  Member  for  Bath. 


Friend  John,  I  have  observed  you  much  of  late. 
Come  closer,  for  methinks  thine  ear  is  deaf 
To  any  words  of  wisdom  but  thine  own. 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  take  for  glass 
The  steel  of  Tomahawk's  well-polished  Uade, 
And  in  that  mirror  stoop  to  read  yourself. 
Not  as  yourself  would  paint  the  picture,  but 
In  your  true  habit  as  you  live  and  are. 

Why,  friend,  >VM  would  outshine  all  other  stars 
And  dim  the  sky  of  politics  (as  seen 
Through  glasses  focussed  to  the  owner's  sight) 
To  the  faint  twinkle  of  a  farthing  dip. 
When  j^(W,  the  central  sun,  art  pleased  to  shine  ! 
You  speak,  the  world  must  listen  to  yonr  voice  : 
Big  threats,  and  over-hasty  sentences 
Of  statesmanlike  intolerance  may  flow 
In  wild  profusion  from^'^wr  honeyed  tongue ; 
Yet  all  the  worid  must  cheer  your  utterance 
And  vow  t'was  Innocence  that  drove  your  pen  I 
(A  magnum  bonumyou  would  call  it,  friend. 
Though  bom  of  goose's  wing.)     Your  sounaing  brass 
Needs  more  than  ^^  childish  tinkering^  Ytm^  John  Bull, 
Are  licensed  to  run  riot  as  you  please 
Within  the  china  shop  of  prejudice  j 
The  crock'ry  of  good  taste  may  smash  at  will. 
Or  pound  the  plate  glass  of  propriety 
Beneath  the  cloven  foot  of  arrogance^ 
As  xzyour  noble  nature  !    Like  old  Jove, 
Throned  on  th'  Olympus  of  your  selt-esteeni. 
You  frown,  and  th'  Upper  House  must  grin,  and  bear 
Their  sad  hereditary  lack  of  brains, 
And  smoothe  their  ruffled  ermine  at  your  nod  !— 

Lik'st  thou  the  picture  ?    Wer't  thy  first  offence. 
This  blowing  off  objectionaUe  steam 
We  well  might  pardon  thee.    But  have  a  care  J 
Err  not  a  third  time,  lest  thou  fall,  and  find 
No  hand  to  set  thee  on  thy  legs  again. 
**  Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  !  '* 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


The  Council  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  appears  to  have 
wisely  decided  that  there  shall  be  no  Fancy  Fair  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  this  year,  as  the  usual  entertainment,  which  was  last 
year  auite  a  failure,  has  not  been  advertised,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  Benefit  which  took  place  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  the  commencement  of  last  week,  is  to  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  the  fftte  and  revels  at  SydenhanL  As 
showing  a  concourse  of  actors  the  bill  of  fxst  at  Drury  Lane 
mav  perhaps  to  some  have  proved  attractive,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  people,  possessing  average  intelligence, 
can  find  any  pleasure  in  witnessing  half-a-dozen  or  more  frag- 
ments of  second  and  third  rate  plays  put  on  the  stage  and  act^ 
in  an  ungenuine  and  slovenly  manner.  If  the  Dramatic  Col- 
lege benefits  are  really  to  be  made  attractive,  we  would  advise 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  to  provide  more  substantial 
entertainments  for  their  patrons,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  com- 
plete performance  of  the  Rivals^  or  The  School  for  ScandaL 
which,  with  the  histrionic  resources  at  their  command,  could 
easily  be  arranged.  At  all  events,  even  if  the  "  amusements  " 
are  to  be  given  piecemeal,  there  Is  no  occasion  to  advertise 
accepted  fauures  such  as  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  plays  given 
*on  Monday  week,  by  allowing  them  to  creep  their  way  into  the 
programme. 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 


It  is  not  our  custom  to  insert  letters  addressed  to  us ;  in- 
deed, from  the  many  thousand  communications  received  in  the 
course  of  each  week,  it  would  be  invidious^  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, to  select  those  best  worthy  of  publication  ;  so,  as  a  rule,  we 
consign  them,  one  and  all,  to  our  Mammoth  waste-paper  basket 
As,  however,  we  have  recently  been  literally  inundated  with 
bushels  of  appeals  from  all  classes  of  the  public  on  the  subject 
of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  water-carts,  we,  for 
once,  depart  from  our  principle,  and  publish  three  of  the  9,821 
letters  sent  us  on  this  momentous  question, 

(Letter  No.  19.) 

Belgrave  Square^  Friday, 
My  dear  Tomahawk,— Why  are  you  silent  when  (I  enclose 
my  photograph)  ladies — I  mean  young  ladies — are  in  the  case  ? 
Those  horria  water-carts  arc  worse  than  ever.  They  water 
every  crossing  three  times  over,  and  we  poor  rirls  who  wear 
those  pretty  new  shoes  with  satin  rosettes  (see  (motograph)  get 
them  spoilt  every  time  we  go  out  of  doors.  Why,  I  actuily  got 
up  to  my  heels  in  a  pool  of  muddy  water  one  of  the  finest  days 
last  week  in  crossing  over  to  play  croquet  in  our  square.  It's 
not  the  least  use  thinking  of  saying  anything  to  the  water-cart 
men,  for  my  friend,  Bella,  once  asked  one  of  them  not  to  water 
the  crossing,  when  he  said  something  so  dreadful  that  /  couldrit 
git  Bella  to  tell  mi  what  it  was.  Do,  Tomahawk,  dear,  have 
pity  on  us,  and  speak  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  some  sort  of  person 
like  that,  about  it.  Yours  affectionatelyy 

EMILY. 

P.S.  Couldyou  not  get  some  of  the  horrid  men  put  in  prison  ? 
I  know  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  and  he  is  such  a  nice  man.  Pm 
sure  he  would  do  it  to  oblige  me. 

(Lbtter  No.  1061.) 

25/*  June^  South  Kensington, 
A  ratepayer  presents  his  compliments  to  Tomahawk,  and 
begs  to  inform  him  that  he  pays  ifd.  in  the  pound  for  street 
watering.  This  he  does  not  consider  includes  watering  the 
crossings,  nor  does  he  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  souce  the 
streets  with  an  extra  supply  of  water  on  rainy  altemoons.  A 
ratepayer  has  spoken  to  the  police,  written  to  the  vestry,  peti- 
tioned the  Board  of  Works,  and  memorialized  the  House  of 
Commons,  but,  failing  redress,  he  now  addresses  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  the  reahn,  and  summons  Tomahawk  to  his  aid. 

(Letter  No.  7499.) 

Scotland  Yard 
Sir, — Wot's  the  use  of  reporting  of  them  water-carts  for 
watering  the  crossings  wheiv  the  inspector  says,  says  he,  "  It's 
all  bosh ;"  but  I  know  better,  and  I  says  it's  agin  the  law. 


Numbers  as  is  the  ladies,  young  andfold,  who  have  spoke  to  me 
about  'em';  but  I  never  says  nothingTnow,'for  last  time  I  said 
to  one  of  these  water-carters  who  was  a-standing^alongside  the 
pavement,  "  Now,  move  on,' my  man,  and  let  the  crossing^dry," 
ne  pulls  the  string,  a-watering  of  my  legs,  and  goes  down  the 
street  a-covering  all  the  crossings  with  floods  of  water,  before 
my  very  eyes.  So  I  have  wrote  to  you,  sir,  who,  I'm  sure,  will 
see  that  the  law  is  righted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Policeman  AA  i  i. 

If  further  excuse  were  needed  for  putting  the  above  letters 
into  type,  we  might  plead  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  public  and 
police  being  for  once  of  one  mind  on  any  subject ;  but  beyond 
this,  the  nuisance  of  wet  streets  in  all  weathers  is  really  becom- 
ing unbearable,  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  some  action  being 
taken  in  the  matter. 


A  HORSE  MARINE. 


It  is  at  length  officially  announced  that  Mr.  Lushington  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty recently  held  by  Mr.  Romaine.  It  is  not  often  that 
places  as  good  as  this  go  begging,  and  the  delay  that  has  oc- 
curred in  appointing  Mr.  Romaine's  successor  is  now  satisfac- 
torily explained — for  it  appears,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Ga* 
zette^  that  prior  to  the  departure  of  Colond  Clarke  in  his  mission 
to  Jabde,  Mr.  Childers  felt  himself  justified  in  offering  to  this  officer 
the  vacant  post  It  seems,  however,  that  the  offer  was  declined 
on  the  plea  that  its  acceptance  would  have  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  Colonel  Clarke  i^bandoning  the  further  pursuit  of  his 
profession. 

Mr.  Childers  really  seems  bent  on  rendering  his  administra- 
tion at  Whitehall  in  every  respect  remaricable.  After  having 
originated  more  grievances  than  half-a-dozen  of  his  succes- 
sors will  have  time  to  redress,  he  now  ignores  all  claims  of  the 
Navy  for  civil  employment  at  head-quarters,  and  by  select- 
ing Colonel  Clarke  to  be  Mr.  Romaine's  successor,  not 
only  picks  out  a  gentleman  of  all  others,  who,  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  place, 
but  gives  mortal  offence  to  every  officer  of  the  service  he  has 
the  honour  to  control  If  this  is  retrenchment  and  reform,  the 
sooner  Ministers  practise  extravagance  and  conservatism,  the 
better. 


"  OUT  OF  EVIL  COMETH  GOOD:' 


As  this  is  the  height  of  the  London  Season,  and  the  period 
usually  chosen  by  country  cousins  for  a  "  fortnight  in  town,"  it 
may  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers  afflicted  with  such  visitors, 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  following  programme,  which,  provided 
the  weather  continues  as  hot  as  it  has  recently  been,  can  never 
fail  in  reducing  the  originally  proposed  two  weeks  to  a  period  of 
two  days : — 

First  Day. 
Morning,--From  South  Kensington  to  Baker  Street  and 
back  by  the  Undem-ound  Railway  (rst  class) 
for  shopping  in  Oxford  Street. 
Afternoon, — A  chair  in  the  newly-formed,  walk,  by  the 
carriage  drive  (no  shade),  in  Hyde  Park  from 
4.30  to  6. 
Evening, — A  visit  to  the  Opera  in  the  Amphitheatre  Stalls ; 
the  back  rows,  which  are  above  the  levd  of  the 
chandelier,  are  preferable.     The  opera  chosen 
should  be  Guglielmo  Tell  or  Les  Huguenots, 

Second  Day. 
Morning, — A  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
Afternoon,"^K  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Evening, — An   "  evening  party  '*  in  any  small  house  at 
Bayswater  or  Brompton,  provided  the  invita- 
tions sent  out  are  ngt  less  than  150^ 
If  the  above  entertainments  are  carefully  adtninistered,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  the  visitor  will  usually  fail  to  appear  at 
breakfast,  and  start  for  home  vid  Euston  Square,  King's  Cross, 
or  Paddington  Station,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon. 
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Now  Ready  ^ 

BRITANNIA  for  June. 

Price    IS, 
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THE      WEEK, 


The  plaintiff  gained  his  cause  in  the  libel  case  of  Cadogan 
versus  Piper.  The  defendant  will  lose  nothing,  because,  of 
course,  some  one  will  have  "  to  pay  the  Piper.** 


The  Pall  Mall  Gasette  has  been  reduced  to  a  penny  !  Well, 
it  was  worth  twopence — a  few  people  (who  had  good  reason  foi* 
disliking  it)  said,  even  twopence-halfpenny  ! 


LOYAUTE  Na  Honte  (Loyalty  knows  not  shame)  is  the 
motto  of  the  rather  illustrious  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Well — 
looking  at  the  recent  proceedings  at  Carlton  Terrace,  we  are 
bound  to  confess  there  is  something  in  a  motto  after  all ! 


Poor  Dr.  Thorn  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  Overend, 
Gumey,  and  Co.  prosecution.  He  should  not  be  surprised — 
one  cannot  touch  a  joint-stock  company  without  finding  it 
nothing  but  (as  the  French  would  say)  chhre  (share  ?) 

The  senior  Member  for  Bath  must  literally  have  been  getting 
himself  into  hot  water.  They  are  going  to  make  a  knight  of 
him  !  Plaisanterie  apart,  what  has  unfortunate  Mr.  Tite  ever 
done  that  he  should  be  consigned  to  that  ridiculous  limbo  of 
ex-Lord  Mayors,  tradesmen,  and  Colonial  grandees, — ^the  knight- 
age of  England  ? 

The  uniform  of  the  English  army  is  to  be  changed — soldiers 
in  future  are  to  wear  the  "Norfolk  jacket,**  instead  of  the 
"Regulation  tunic.**  We  understand  that  H.R.H.  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  has  ordered  the  new  garment 
to  be  made  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  materials,  on  the  score 
that  Shakespeare,  V  or  one  of  those  fellows,**  observed  in  his 
lifetime  "  Jacket  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold.**  We  are  delighted 
to  find  H.R.H.  so  "well  up**  in  his  "British  Poets.** 


THE  REWARD  OF  MERIT. 


Everyone  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Nelson's  flagship,  the 
Victory,  is  to  be  maintained  en  permanence  at  Portsmouth ; 
but  we  think  that  the  Admiralty  Circular  just  issued  with  regard 
to  the  men  who  are  to  hold  the  ship  is  framed  in  somewhat  of  a 
sentimental  spirit  Orders  have  been  issued  that  men  from 
each  of  the  light  infontry  divisions  of  the  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  UK^ether  with  a  proportion  of  gimners  from  the  Roval 
Marine  Artiuery,  shall  be  selected  for  service  on  board  the  snip 
with  the  following  qualifications  :— 


"  The  men  selected  to  have  three  years  time  to  complete  for 
pension,  to  have  the  largest  number  of  good  conduct  badges 
that  is  granted,  and,  if  practicable,  to  have  been  distinguished 

in  active  service.** 

» 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  that  a  short  visit  of  a  few  hours 
duration,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  is  not  sufficient  to  surfeit 
the  most  enthusiastic  marine  with  the  good  ship  Victory;  but 
we  really  think  that  three  years*  service  on  board  a  very  old  and 
inconvenient  hulk  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  is  scarcely  the  recom- 
pense for  good  conduct  which  old  and  tried  soldiers  mi^ht  ex- 
pect. We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  the  Victory  turned  mto  a 
convict  prison,  but  if  this  must  be  the  case,  it  would  be  fairer 
that  its  prisoners  should  have  done  something  to  merit  their 
incarceration. 


THE   BAGSMAN  ABROAD. 


No  one  can  accuse  the  French  Government  of  extravagance 
in  its  administration.  The  most  expensive  department  of  the 
State  in  France,  as  it  is  here,  is  the  Foreign  Office,  and  even 
there  retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  now  announced 
by  the  Journal  Officiel  that  the  Forei^  Office  messengers  are 
to  be  abolished,  and  their  duties  are  in  future  to  be  perfonned 
by  the  various  railway  companies  of  the  Empire.  In  France, 
however,  a  Foreign  Office  messenger  is  an  overworked  veteran, 
with  a  small  salary,  occupying  a  position  something  better  than 
a  gendarme,  and  something  worse  than  an  ordinary  courier,  and 
with  nothing  whatever  in  conmion  with  our  extravagantly-remu- 
nerated British  Queen*s  messenger,  who  does  a  quarter  the  work 
for  four  times  the  pay  of  his  fellow-craftsman  across  the  Channel 
If,  then,  there  is  room  for  retrenchment  in  the  messenger  staff  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  what  a  field  for  wholesale  reductions 
must  not  there  be  in  ours  ?  We  trust  that  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall  may  profit  by  the  example  set  them,  and  that 
arrangeinents  may  be  entered  into  under  which  the  conveyance 
of  despatches  may  be  henceforth  entrusted,  not  to  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  to  railway  travelling  late  in  life,  but  to  the  less 
expensive,  but  none  the  less  secure,  capabilities  of  the  Parcels 
Delivery  Companies. 


AN  EXTRACT  CAREFULLY  TAKEN  FROM 
''DE'BETT'S  peerage:' 


|[e(0ca«tle,  Job  of  {Pelham  Clinton), 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander  Pelham  Clinton,  sixth 
duke.  Bom  January  25th,  1834 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1864;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  was  M.P.  for  Newark  1857-9;  is  a 
Deputy- Lieutenant  of  Nottinghamshire ;  late  Lieutenant 
in  the  Sherwood  Rangers ;  was  appointed  Grand  Master 
of  the  Freemasons  of  Nottinghamshire,  1865  ;  married 
1 861,  and  has  issue,  living,  &c.,  &c  Did  nothing  par- 
ticular in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  a  good  deal  peculiar 
on  the  turf,  1864-69.  Figured  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
June,  1869,  in  connection  with  various  enormous  claims 
upon  his  estate.  Owed  over  ;^90,ooo  to  a  Mr.  Padwick, 
and  was  further  chaiged  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  of 
Cariton  Chambers,  R^ent  Street,  of  having  borrowed, 
on  a  joint  and  promissory  note  with  another  peer, 
;£io,ooo,  at  the  soundly  financial  and  ducal  rate  of 
thirty  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Seat — Clumber,  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire, 

Town  Kesidence  (at  present  optional). 

Patron  of  Eleven  Livings.— Shire  Oak  Chapel,  &c.,  &c 

Creations. — Earl  of  Lincoln,  1572.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Stafford,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  1756.  The  ancient  baronies  of  Basinghall  and 
Whitecross  Street  annexed,  by  process  of  civil  law, 
1869. 

Crest  (Pelham), — ^A  peacock  in  pride,  proper. 
Motto. — Loyalty  knows  not  shame/ 
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THE     TOM  AH  A  WK. 


''MARY  WARNER r 


(A  "  NEW  and  original  drama,  by  Tom  Taylor,  Esq."  {7'uie 
the  playbill),  taken  from  William  Gilbert's  story  of  "  Margaret 
Meadows,  a  Tale  for  the  Pharisees,"  without  {very  much  without) 
the  author's  permission). 

Tomahawk  has  not  read  Mr.  Gilbert's  novel  (which  is  said  to 
be  excellent  by  the  best  judges),  but  he  has  seen  Mr.  Taylor's 
piece  at  the  Haymarket.  From  said  piece  Tomahawk  will 
attempt  to  construct  a  story — bearing  no  great  resemblance 
to  The  Tale  for  the  Pharisees^  of  course,  Ixit  sufficiently  like 
here  and  there  to  the  " new  and  original  drama"  at  the  Hay- 
market  to  be  recognisable. 

Ci^ai^ter  I.— fit  X^t  ttlotlitt. 

The  works  of  Dutton  and  Downes  were  peculiar.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  parlour  furnished  chiefly  with  cash-boxes  and  doors, 
and  an  apartment  enclosing  pasteboard  wheels  and  painted 
wood  cranks — neither  wheels  or  cranks  being  of  the  smallest  use 
to  anybody  or  anything.  Dutton  was  fussy  and  obtrusive,  and 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Clark  (a  comedian  at  the  Hay- 
market,  who  seems  to  be  the  same  man  in  every  piece  in  which 
he  appears),  and  Downes  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his 
wig,  which  had  a  false  forehead  attached  to  it  They  were  both 
on  term  of  easy  familiarity  with  Tollit,  a  vulgar  and  uneducated 
sergeant  of  police.  I  n  their  employ  were  two  engineers — George 
Warner  and  Bob  Levitt  Geoi^e  was  fat,  elderly,  and  honest 
Levitt  lean,  young,  and  crafty.  One  of  the  many  cash  left  lying 
about  the  room  was  stolen,  and  suspicion  pointed  to  Warner. 
Suspicion,  as  usual,  was  wrong  ! 

€i^A9tn:  H.— <BeotQe  SKanteTis  l^oDsi^S* 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  angrily  murmured  Mrs.  Warner, 
the  wife  of  C^rge.  to  MiUy  Rigg,  a  young  girl  who  wore  a  blue 
dress  with  three  flounces,  to  denote  that  she  was  going  rapidly 
to  the  bad. 

Mary  Warner  was  a  stem  woman,  with  a  harsh  spasmodic 
voice,  who  looked  as  if  her  whole  life  were  spent  in  committing 
murder,  except  the  moments  set  apart  for  recreation  and  man- 
slaughter. She  scowled  horribly  at  Milly  as  she  made  the  above 
remark. 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  I  had  far  sooner  go  to  Cremome 
with  Bob  Levitt,"  said  Milly,  with  a  shudder. 

"Ha!  ha  ha  !  Cremome!  Listen  to  my  cur-r-se !"  She 
stopped  short,  and  continued  more  calmly,  "  This  is  not  Leah^ 
ana  I  must  not  cur-r-r-se — at  least,  as  yet !  Come  (ha  1  ha !  how 
I  hate  her  !  would  that  she  were  dead  !),  look  at  my  baby,  and 
get  quickly  (ho  !  ha  !  how  I  hate  it !  would  that  it  were  poison  !) 
the  pigeon  pie  !  See  (ha  !  ha !  how  I  hate  this  mockery !  would 
that  I  could  scream  with  rage  I),  I  wish  to  be  genial" 

Milly  would  have  replied,  but  that  Duttons,  Downes,  and 
Tolht  broke  into  the  room  at  this  moment  They  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  Wamer. 

"  What !  ye  break  into  my  room  !"  cried  the  fat  and  elderly 
engineer,  "  why,  con " 

"  Stop  !"  shouted  Manr  Warner,  "  if  bad  language  w  to  be 
used,  let  nu  cur-r-r-r-se  them  !" 

"  Who  stole  the  money  box  ?"  asked  Tollit. 

"  Why,  I  did  !"  replied  Mary,  with  an  awful  yelL 

"  We  thou|[ht  so,*'  said  everybody ;  and  she  was  carted  off 
(cursing  hombly  the  while)  to  prison.     Quite  right  too. 

•i^A^ter  BfS.— in  VdKon* 

Mary  Warner  soon  got  used  to  prison.  There  was  one  thing 
surprised  her — ^her  husband  did  not  come  to  see  her,  but  then 
it  didn't  surprise  any  one  else.  Not  at  all  strange,  but  very 
true,  ftowever,  one  day  the  poor  man  made  up  his  mind  to 
visit  his  vixen  of  a  wife. 

"  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  fat  and  elderly  engineer. 

*1Didn't  I  do  a  clever  thing  stealing  that  box  ? " 

"  Well,  you  know  I  can't  quite  say  that,  my  dear— people  have 
prejudices." 

"Then  you  don't  praise  me  ! "  she  screamed,  with  her  eyes  start- 
ing out  of  her  head. 

"  Hum  !  Well.  I  can't  say  exactly  that  I  do  ! " 

"  Ingrate  ! "  shouted  his  wife  with  a  strong  American  accent 
"  May  my  cur-r-r-r-rse  rest  upon  you  for  ever  ! " 

And  she  used  bad  language  for  an  hour  and  a  hal£  It  wasn't 
pretty  of  her. 


C|A9ter  W.—Z^t  QtfteistminKtet  yoltee  Court* 

After  leaving  his  wife,  Warner,  the  fat  and  elderly  engineer, 
became  very  prosperous.  He  invented  lots  of  things,  among 
the  rest  a  hat  of  peculiar  construction,  which  he  wore  frequently 
about  his  own  nouse,  especially  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
became  very  rich,  and  indulged  in  costly  luxuries,  such  as 
lounging  about  the  purlieus  of  Westminster  on  winter  nights, 
making  friends  of  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates,  &c.,  &c 
In  fact,  to  Quote  the  words  of  a  certain  duchess  (one  of  his 
acauaintance),  "  he  really  was  an  awful  'and  at  going  it"  One 
night  he  was  prowling,  as  usual,  about  the  worst  haunts  in 
Westminster,  wnen  Milly  Rigg  accosted  him  and  stole  his 
watch.  The  police,  of  course,  took  up  another  woman  in 
lieu  of  the  real  culprit — in  fact,  they  arrested  Mary  Wamer, 
who  had  served  her  time,  and  was  now  given  to  bad  language 
more  than  ever.  Mary  had  become  so  accustomed  to  swearing, 
that  she  even  cursed  and  swore  in  her  dreams  ! 

Wamer  called  upon  Mr.  Scriven,  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
and  tried  to  bribe  him  to  give  a  decision  in  his  favour  by  asking 
him  to  dinner.  The  worthy  magistrate  jumped  at  the  offer,  and 
promised  to  do  the  best  for  him,  and  then  the  pair  went  into 
court.  The  moment  Mr.  Scriven  appeared  at  his  desk  his 
demeanour  changed ;  he  no  longer  was  a  courtly  gentleman, 
but  turned  into  a  buffoon,  cutting  jokes,  and  indulging  in  prac- 
tical facetiae. 

"  When  is  a  door  not  a  door  ?"  asked  the  worthy  magistrate, 
with  an  idiotic  grin.  "  Now,  you  sar,  do  you  gib  it  up  ?  Golly, 
golly!" 

"When  it's  a  iar,  your  wash-up !"  replied  Sergeant  Tollit, 
with  a  wink  ;  and  the  answer  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter. 

"Wash-up  for  worship,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  tuming 
to  Wamer,  who  was  seated  on  the  bench,  "  really,  very  good 
indeed." 

Then  the  magistrate,  looking  round  the  court  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  saw  an  old  woman  coughing.  He  ordered 
her  "  to  be  carried  out,"  and  the  waggish  manoeuvre  was  man- 
aged with  yells  of  merriment 

"  We  now  really  must  be  serious,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  wiping 
his  eyes — he  had  been  laughing  heartily — "  what  is  that  woman 
charged  with  ?" 

He  pointed  to  Mary,  who  now  filled  the  prisoner's  dock. 

"With  accosting  that  gentleman,"  replied  Tollit;  "and  it 
will  accost  her  very  dear  "  (roars  of  laughter). 

"  Accost  for  cost,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Scriven  to  Wamer, 
as  before;  "really,  very  quaint — very  quaint  indeed!"  he 
continued  in  a  louder  tone  ; — "  but  there,  a  truce  to  wild 
waggery.    What  have  you  to  say,  woman  ?" 

" !  ! !  !  !  !"  was  the  startling  reply. 

"  That  voice  f    cried  Wamer.    "  It  is  my  wife  !  !  !" 

"Your  wife  !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate  ;  "well,  really,  that 
excuses  everything.     Set  the  poor  woman  free  !" 

A  number  of  guests  were  assembled  at  Wamer's  waiting  for 
dinner.  They  were  in  full  evening  dress,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Scrivin^  who,  being  very  hungry,  was  only  in  half-full 
evening  dress.  Suddenly  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old  bounded 
into  the  room  and  began  to  bore  everybody.  She  said  she  had 
been  sent  by  her  father,  who  would  soon  arrive  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Very  annoying,"  said  Scrivin,  "  to  have  to  wait  But  see 
how  extravagant  Wamer  is.  It  is  winter,  and  yet  he  has 
summer  flowers  in  his  conservatory,  a  limelight,  and  a  paste- 
board fountain  ! " 

At  this  moment  Warner  hurried  into  the  room  in  morning 
dress. 

"My  dear  friends,"  he  said,  " I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  rather  bored." 

"  We  have  come  to  dinner,"  cried  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  I  know  you  have,"  admitted  Wamer,  "  but  there — I  know 
you  will  go — now  do,  that's  a  dear  ! "  There  was  no  move- 
ment "  What !  my  words  are  useless.  Know  then,  ye  haughty 
ones,  that  the  cook  has  always  a  policeman  in  readiness  in  the 
kitchen." 

They  went  away  murmuring,  he  defied  them  to  the  last,  and 
the  little  girl  was  left  alone.  Not  for  long,  though.  Soon  Mary 
crept  into  the  room,  and  began  to  kiss  her  and  cry  over  her. 

"Is  this  the  last  act  oiLeah^  asked  the  little  innocent 
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"Very  like  it,  darling,  very  like  it,"  replied  Mary,  with  a 
gui|fling  50b,  and  then  she  b^^an  to  curse.  Warner  rushed  in 
and  clasped  her  to  his  portly  breast 

"  My  love  !  "  he  cried.  They  kissed  copiously,  and  then  he 
said,  *^  What  has  become  of  Bob  Levitt  and  Milly  Rigg  ?" 

"  The  first  stole  the  cash-box,  and  the  second  abstracted  your 
watch.     Cur-r-r-rse  them  ! " 

"  Nay,  loved  one,  was  it  not  the  consequence  of  going  in  blue 
flounces  and  velvet  coats  to  Cremome  ?  " 

"It  was  !  Cur-r-r-r-r-r-rse  Cre — " 

"  Nay,  darling  ! "  said  Warner,  looking  into  her  black,  black 
eyes,  "  Curse  not  Cremome,  for  fear  lest  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  (to 
whom  the  place  belongs),  should  summon  us.  Yes,  loved  one, 
summon  us  for  libel." 

She  swallowed  her  curse,  it  made  her  very  ill,  and  she  died  in 
awful  agonies  ! 

THE  END. 


OUR    BOOKMARKER. 


Shakespearana  Genealogica,  Compiled  by  George  Russell 
French.  MacmiUan  and  Co.,  1869. 
A  most  excellent  work  and  a  very  useful  one  this,  a  fit  com- 
panion to  the  best  edition  of  Shakespeare  (the  Cambridge  one), 
tor  it  is  the  best,  spite  of  its  faults.  This  work  is  quite  indispens- 
able to  the  student  of  Shakespeare  :  it  gives  an  account  of  the 
historical  characters  introduced,  as  well  as  some  very  probable 
speculations  on  the  origin  of  some  of  the  characters  m  "  Ham- 
let," and  some  very  interesting  notes  on  Shakespeare's  own 
family.  This  may  read  like  an  advertisement ;  but  we  beg  to 
say  we  bought  the  book,  have  paid  for  it,  and  intend  to  keep  it ; 
therefore  we  have  a  right  to  praise  it  If  we  may  venture  to  add 
that  we  have  made  Shakespeare  our  most  delightful  and  con- 
stant study,  our  praise  may  seem  less  presumptuous  than  it 
otherwise  might,  if  not  so  impartial 

The  Annals  of  our  Time,  By  Joseph  Irving.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
Another  most  valuable  book.  Really,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  you  have  not  perhaps  the  best  magazine,  but  you  certainly 
bring_out  some  books  which  atone  for  your  monthly  cradle 
of  "Tom  Brown  in  Oxford "  and  " Reahnah."  The  journalist 
owes  to  Mr.  Irving  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  will  find  it  hard 
to  pay.  Fewer  omissions  and  inaccuracies  we  never  detected 
in  any  work  of  this  class.  By  the  aid  of  this  book  the  writer 
may  at  once  get  a  clear  and  correct  account  of  any  facts  to 
which  it  refers,  while  it  serves  as  an  index  to  any  file  of  news- 
papers which  one  may  be  happy  enough  to  possess.  Inaccuracy 
after  the  publication  of  this  work  is  mexcusable  in  those  who 
discuss   the  topics  of  the   day.     Compilers  are  like  accom- 

{)anyists — they  get  very  little  praise  in  return  for  a  great  deal  of 
abour  and  judgment  Mr.  Joseph  Irving,  accept  our  thanks 
and  commendations,  and,  in  the  words  of  Arnold's  first  Latin 
Prose  Book,  "  Macie  virtute  esto  " — give  us  more  "  Annals," 

Thoughts  on  Men  and  Things.  By  Angelina  Gushington, 
Kivingtons  :  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
To  say  that  this  little  work  was  not  readable  would  be  to 
make  a  statement  open  to  contradiction.  There  is  a  certain 
class  of  people  always  glad  to  devour  all  tattle  relating 
to  high  church,  parsons,  croquet,  bishops,  and  girls  just  out ; 
but  we  think  Miss  Gushington  has  spun  out  her  reflections  to 
a  somewhat  overwhelming  extent  In  the  Preface  to  her  Third 
Edition,  Miss  Gushington  declares  : — 

"  Mamma  will  have  it  that  I  have  iniured  my  prospects  by 
writing  a  book.  She  says  it  is  universally  admitted  that  every 
one  who  writes  is  eiUier  clever,  or  wishes  to  be  thought  clever." 

We  quite  agree  with  mamma  that  Miss  Gushington's  prospects 
have  been  iniured  by  rushing  into  print,  although  we  cannot 
endorse  her  latter  assertion.  No  one  after  reading  Thoughts 
on  Men  and  Things  will  either  think  the  fair  authoress  clever, 
or  do  her  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  she  expects  to  be 
thought  so. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  are  publishing  a  Library  Edition 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Caiiyle — the  great  philosopher— we 


cannot  say  the  great  historian.  Spite  of  the  wilful  obscurities 
which  encumber  the  gems  of  thought  in  his  works,  no  one  who 
loves  truth  and  hates  humbug  but  must  delight  in  Carlyle's 
writings.  As  the  third  great  expounder  of  German  literature 
after  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  all  the  educated  portion  of 
England  owes  him  much ;  his  noble  simplicity  of  character, 
combined  as  it  is  with  moral  dignity  and  fearless  unworldliness, 
must  endear  him  to  every  heart  This  is  an  edition  which  is 
worthy  of  the  author — a  remark  which  we  cannot  utter  concern- 
ing an  edition  of  Dickens,  lately  issued  by  the  same  firm. 


TO  THE  RESCUE  I 


So  the  great  Overend.  Gumey,  and  Co,  scandal  is  to  come  off 
in  the  Court  of  Oueen's  Bench,  in  Guildhall,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  on  the  2nd  proximo.  This  is  a  refreshing  bit  of 
news.  Not  so,  however,  is  the  following,  which  we  take  as  it 
stands,  from  the  colunms  of  a  reliable  contemporary  : — 

"  The  prosecutor,  Dr.  Thom,  applied  a  day  or  two  since  to 
the  Home  Office,  that  the  Government  would  instruct  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  This  being  declined,  Dr.  Thom  said  he 
should  conduct  the  case  in  person,  as  he  could  not  undertake 
the  enormous  cost  which  would  be  incurred  if  he  instructed 
counsel  It  is  understood  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  refuses  to 
allow  Dr.  Thom  to  appear,  and  the  latter  writes  to  the  papers 
that  he  will  be  constrained,  on  the  day  of  trial,  to  raise  a  pre- 
liminary question  as  to  his  duties  and  his  rights,  which  may 
prove  to  be  more  important  than  even  the  main  point  at  issue." 

Now,  does  this,  or  does  this  not,  amount  to  something  more 
than  a  broad  hint  that  the  whole  scandal  is  going  to  be  hushed 
up  ?  The  course  of  a  few  days  may  possibly  shed  a  more  satis- 
factory light  on  the  proceedings  ;  yet  still,  while  there  is  the  re- 
motest chance  that  the  ends  of  justice  in  this  notorious  case 
may  be  defeated  by  the  gross  iniquities  that  clog  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  English  law,  no  honest  man  ought  to  hold  his 
peace.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  man  of  us — who  may  leave 
a  widow  or  children  to  be  cruelly  ruined  by  some  such  concern 
as  was  Messrs.  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Ca's — to  come  forward 
in  aid  of  Dr.  Thom.  More,  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  conmiunity  to  do  his  best  to  assist  him.  Dr. 
Thom  in  this  matter  represents  every  Englishman  who  has  a 
penny  of  which  he  may  be  robbed  under  the  protection  of  out- 
rageous \tp\  fictions.  Before  these  words  are  in  print  the  idea 
may  possibly  have  been  well  developed  ;  but  if  it  has  not  been, 
by  all  means  let  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  Dr. 
Thom's  costs  be  opened  on  all  sides.  Tomahawk  wiU  not  be 
backward  himself  m  a  cause  like  this,  and  he  will  be  bound  that 
every  one  who  feels  the  ma|^itude  of  the  issue  at  stake  will 
follow  his  example.  Enelish  justice  boasts  of  a  good  many  glar- 
ing anomalies;  out  if  such  a  scandal  as  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Ove- 
rend, Gumey,  and  Co.,  is  to  escape  judgment  through  some  court 
technicalities,  the  sooner  we  have  a  legal  revolution  the  better. 
For  twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  case  before  the  public 
that  has  merited  more  completely  the  rigours — whatever  they 
may  be — of  the  criminal  law. 


COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  COMMON  THINGS. 


We  hear  that  practice  on  velocipedes  will  in  future  be  allowed 
in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  carriage  road  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Serpentine,  from  the  time  of  opening  the  gates  until  ten  a.m. 
Surely  this  is  but  a  small  concession.  If  bicycles  are  to  be  per- 
mitted at  all  it  is  ridiculous  to  insist  that  their  riders  should  turn 
night  into  day  by  having  to  parade  the  park  at  sunrise.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  permit  these  dangerous  nonen- 
tities to  whisk  in  and  out  the  carnages  in  the  drive  at  the  most 
crowded  hour  of  the  afternoon ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason 
that  within  certain  reasonable  limits  velocipedes  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  not  for  the  want  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
police  (who,  by  the  way,  can  have  little  interest  in  the  matter) 
or  the  opposition  of  carriage  owners  (with  whom  we  are  ready 
to  sympathize,  to  a  certain  extent),  that  the  vdocipede  move- 
ment has  not  been  stamped  out ;  but  bicycles  have  oecome  "  a 
great  fact,"  and  as  such  will  declare  themselves — though  at  pre- 
sent under  certain  restrictions^-even  within  the  sacred  limits  of 
Hyde  Park. 
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PEERLESS  HONOUR. 


Hereditary  Peerage  is  on  its  trial  now,  socially  as  well  as 
politically.  We  do  not  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Peers  with  regard  to  the  Irish  question  will  do  anything  but 
advance  the  respect  and  honour  in  which,  as  a  legislative  body,  the 
Peers  are  held.  However  much  we  may  differ  from  the  ai^gu- 
ments  used  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  we  cannot  deny  that 
the  spirit  of  many  of  the  amendments  proposed  shows  a  higher 
sense  of  justice  and  statesmanship  than  has  ever  distinguished 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  the  existence  of  a  body  of  legislators  whose  position 
depends  neither  on  the  caprice  of  mobs,  nor  on  the  favour  of 
party  leaders,  is  of  great  benefit  to  a  State.  We  never  denied 
this ;  and,  whatever  our  detractors  may  say,  we  have  never  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  What  we  do  maintain  is,  that  the  more  just,  the  more 
wise,  the  more  truly  noble  the  intellectual,  industrious,  and 
legislative  members  of  the  Hereditary  Peerage  show  them- 
selves, the  more  conscientiously  they  do  their  duties,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  relieve  them  from  the  contamination  of  the 
idle,  the  vicious,  the  useless  members  of  their  body,  who, 
whether  assisting  in  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the 
Upper  House  or  no,  have  still  the  right  to  give  a  vote  on  all 
questions  brought  before  that  House,  and  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  except  imprisonment,  be  deprived  of  that  right 
It  is  reform,  not  abolition,  of  the  Peerage  that  we  advocate,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Peers  themselves  no  less  than  in  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  evil  done  by  the  scandalous  conduct  of  individuals  whose 
position,  owing  lo  no  merit  of  their  own,  is  a  high  one  in  the 
land,  is  incalculable.  It  tends  to  advance  the  influence  and 
doctrines  of  the  most  ignorant  demagogues,  and  to  disgust 
moderate  people,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  affected 
by  a  title,  so  effectually  that  they  are  ready  to  join  in  the  cry 
against  the  whole  body  for  the  offences  of  some  of  its  meanest 
members.  It  is  often  said  by  those  who  live  upon  the  skirts  of 
the  ermine,  that  "these  vulgar  writers"  attack  a  Lord  or  a 
Prince  for  doing  things  which  John  Smith  or  Tom  Brown 
(no  allusion  to  the  member  for  Frome)  can  do  with  im- 
punity. Quite  true ;  but  an  hereditary  legislator,  or  a  junior 
member  of  the  Peerage,  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  enormous 
privileges  that  he  does  without  some  responsibility.  John 
Smith  can  go  bankrupt  without  exciting  much  astonishment, 
commiseration,  or  censure ;  but  a  Duke  cannot.  While  large 
estates,  inmiense  political  influence,  great  social  and  political 
privil^es,  are  attached  to  a  Dukedom,  people  will  expect  the 


noble  owner  of  these  advantages  to  devote  his  time  and  money 
to  something  better  than  gambling  and  dissipation.  If  he  will 
consent  to  make  over  his  possessions  with  their  responsibilities 
to  some  one  who  is  not  unworthy  of  the  former  or  contemptuous 
of  the  latter,  then  he  may  go  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  he  likes. 
His  family  and  friends  may  suffer,  it  is  true,  and  his  moral  guilt 
will  be  none  the  less  as  regards  himself ;  but  he  will  not  do  so 
much  injury  to  public  moraUty,  as  he  must  do  in  his  eminent  and 
privileged  position. 

Let  us  just  consider  how  Hereditary  Peerage  presents  itself 
to  the  public  in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  members  at  the 
present  moment.  A  Duke  and  his  two  brothers  are  passing 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  with  various  degrees  of  dis- 
honour. Another  noble  Duke,  not  unknown  on  the  Turf,  has 
paraded  his  violation  of  the  marriage  vow  so  openly  as  to 
bring  on  him  the  tardy  rebuke  of  fashionable  journals. 
An  Earl  is  being  sold  up  by  one  of  the  associated 
blood-suckers,  who  like  their  blood  blue,  and  seem  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  gratifying  their  taste.  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
an  eminent  Peer  and  ex-Chancellor,  who  must  succeed  some 
day  to  the  title  that  his  father*s  intellect,  if  not  his  uprightness, 
won  for  him,  is  an  unconvicted  forger  at  large  ;  a  man  who  has 
shown  no  mercy  to  his  nearest  relations,  who  has  drained  the 
purse  of  a  too  generous  and  noble-hearted  brother,  who  has 
shown  himself  insensible  alike  to  gratitude  and  shame.  Un- 
blushing, unrelenting,  he  has  dragged  through  the  mire  the 
name  of  father,  brother,  sister,  wife,  of  everybody  connected 
with  him.  Were  he  by  birth  the  pauper  that  he  is  now  by 
crime,  he  would  be  safe  within  some  gaol,  or  working  at  the 
quarries  of  Portland ;  as  it  is,  this  just  punishment  is  denied 
him,  and  he  shows  that  he  knows  how  to  avail  himself  of  such 
forbearance.  Another  Peer,  who  has  been  attacked  in  print, 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  assaults  his  accuser,  osten- 
sibly on  the  grounds  of  reverence  for  his  father's  memory.  He 
had  better  have  shown  that  reverence  by  the  tenour  of  his  life  than 
by  an  isolated  exploit  of  courage  like  this.  He  had  better  have 
remembered  what  was  due  to  his  position  when  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title,  not  now  when  the  title  has  little  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sit  as  the  legislators  of  the  people.  He  is 
the  chosen  companion  of  the  Heir-Apparent ;  we  will  say  no 
more  of  him.  If  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  him 
now,  let  him  try  for  the  future  to  deserve  it 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  these  scandals 
which  have  brought  the  very  existence  of  Hereditary- 
Peerage  into  danger.  Compared  with  the  number  of  noble, 
intellectual,  upright,  and  pure-hearted  men  whom  we  could 
select  from  among  the  Peers,  these  black  sheep  may  seem  an 
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insignificant  few.  But,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  the  penalty  of 
hereditary  wealth  and  position,  that  their  possessors'  private 
lives  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  care  and  property  of  the  public. 
A  few,  a  very  few,  notorious  instances  of  profligacy  or  extrava- 
gance in  Hereditary  Peers  bring  down  an  avalanche  of  abuse  on 
the  whole  order  ;  because  people  feel  that  while  they  owe  their 
position  to  no  merit  of  their  own,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  vices.  Every  advantage  of  education,  of  good 
society,  of  wealth  is  theirs.  Every  honourable  profession  is 
open  to  them.  For  them  the  State  provides  innumerable  means  of 
employment.  To  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the  heaven  of  Director- 
ship they  need  no  "  Open  Sesame."  Before  them  tradesmen  bow 
down,  and  open  their  hearts  and  ledgers.  To  them  the  law  is 
forbearing,  merciful.  Pleasure  of  all  kind,  work  of  all  kind  is 
within  their  reach.  They  are  stamped  from  thejr  o^die  with  a 
recommendation  to  all  society.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  great  part  of  Ireland  is  unanimous 
in  a  blind  worship  of  their  possible  merits.  Nowhere  are  snobbism 
and  toadyism  so  universal  as  in  this  country.  Nowhere  is  tuft- 
hunting  so  honourable,  so  lucrative  a  profession.  Nowhere  is 
the  unreasoning  respect  for  titles  and  riches,  for  them- 
selves alone,  so  rampant.  Were  George  IV.  to  return  to-day 
with  all  his  habits  and  companions  the  whole  realm,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  makes  itself  chiefly  heard  and  seeh,  would  bow 
down  to  him.  But  with  all  this  love  for  rank  and  money  there  is 
in  this  country  a  nucleus  of  noble  stubbornness,  of  titanic  ob- 
stinacy, which,  if  roused  in  a  good  cause — and  the  reverence  for 
good  and  hatred  of  evil  is  not  only  the  best  cause,  but  in  itself 
the  strongest — is  irresistible.  As  education  advances,  as  the 
last  remnants  of  feudalism  die  away,  so  will  the  worship  of  mere 
rank  decline,  and  the  people  will  look  for  brains  beneath  a 
coronet,  for  a  heart  behind  the  ermine.  They  will  demand 
then  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy  shall  consent  to  be  judged 
either  by  an  internal  censorship,  or  by  an  external  tribunal ;  If 
this  be  impossible,  then  they  will  demand  the  abolition  of  that 
law  which  renders  it  impossible  for  a  man,  whatever  be  his  vices 
or  his  crimes,  who  is  bom  a  Peer,  ever  to  be  anything  else  but  a 
Peer  and  hereditary  legislator  of  Great  Britain. 


A  RETENTIVE  MEMORY. 


A  RETENTIVE  memory  is  a  very  valuable  possession,  but,  ap- 
parently, it  has  its  disadvantages.  For  instance,  in  an  author, 
when  allied  to  a  not  very  exuberant  imagination,  and  a  limitea 
power  of  invention,  it  is  apt  to  lead  its  possessor  into  an  uncon- 
scious plagiarism,  which,  however  impossible  to  detect  it  may 
appear  to  him,  is  not  so  to  others.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  victim  of  a  singularly  reten- 
tive memory,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  letter  which  he  has  pub- 
lished ih  the  Times^  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
derived  from  a  novel  of  Mr.  William  Gilbert's  the  plot  and  a 
great  part  of  the  dialogue  of  his  last  dramatic  success — Mary 
Warner, 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  whose  modesty  i§  as  widely  known  as  his 
name^  begins  by  alluding  to  the  notice  in  the  Times  as  a  flatter- 
ing one.  He  then  goes  on  to  allude  to  the  report  as  to  the 
origin  of  his  original  drama.  The  next  para^ph  of  his  letter 
we  must  give  in  exteiisoj  it  is  so  very  straightforward  and  so 
characteristically  naive  : — 

"  I  can  only  sav  that  the  critic  of  the  Athenaum  most  be  speaking  at 
second  hand,  and  that  he  has  been  misinformed.  Mary  Wariter  is  not 
an  adaptation  of  Margaret  Meadows.  The  only  feature  it  has  in  common 
with  Mr.  Gilbert's  story  (so  far  as  I  remember  the  latter)  is  that  in  both 
an  innocent  woman  takes  on  herself  tbe  guilt  of  another ;  bat  Margaret 
Meadows  sacrifices  herself  for  a  son,  Mary  Warner  for  a  husband  ;  and 
the  son  is  guilty,  while  the  husband  is  innocent,  and  this  innocence  is 
the  pivot  of  interest  in  the  play,  and  gives  its  novelty  and  effect  to  the 
situation  in  the  visitor's  cell  at  Brixton.     If  there  is  one  sentence  of 


dialogue  identical  in  the  play  and  the  story  it  must  be  little  less  than  a 
mirade,  for  it  is  some  years  since  I  read  Margaret  Meadows^  and  I 
wrote  every  word  of  the  dialogue  of  Mary  Warner  within  the  last  four 
months,  without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  story." 

We  feel  bound  to  give  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  the  full  benefit  of  this 
explanation  in  our  columns,  because  we  were  misled  into  ascribing 
to  Mary  Warner  the  origin  which  its  author  was  too  modest,  as 
we  thought,  to  mention.  But  it  would  be  very  imfair  to  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor,  if  not  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  exclude  the  next  para- 
graph of  the  letter  from  our  columns  : — 

"The  truth  is,  the  plav grew  but  of  a  conversation,  some  fifteen 
months  ago,  with  Mr.  uilb^,  the  author  of  Margaret  Meadows^  who 
suggested  the  subject  of  a  woman's  accusation  of  hersdf  for  love  of 
another  as  a  good  one  for  dramatic  treatment,  and  who  referred  me  to 
a  story  of  his  own  (in  Once  a  Week,  if  I  remember  aright)  in  which  the 
action  and  expression  of  Mary  Warner  in  the  scene  of  the  police-court 
('< Are  the^^chands  of  a  thief?")  are  introduced.  While  fiiUy  con- 
ceding  t6  ^fr.  Gilbert  the  suggestion  of  the  subject  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing incidents  and  situations  of  the  play,  and  gladly  claiming  him,  to 
this  extent,  as  my  coUaborateur,  I  must  disclaim  the  connection  which 
your  critic  hints  at,  and  the  Atheiueum  critic  distinctly  allies,  between 
Mr.  Gilbert's  published  story  of  Margaret  Meadows  and  my  play  of 
Mary  Warfter, 

It  is  true  that  this  parstgraph  rather  alters  the  case  as  stated 
in  the  former  one  which  we  quoted.  It  now  seems  compatible 
with  possibility— we  will  not  say  probability — that  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  should  hare  read  Margaret  Meadows  with  the  view  of 
dramatizing  it  in  co-operation  with  its  author,  and  that  this  plan 
having  for  some  reason  been  abandoned,  his  retentive  memory 
should  have  reproduced  the  story  of  Margaret  Meadows^  and 
some  of  the  dialogue,  as  his  own  invention,  without  any  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  himself  as  to  the  real 
parentage  of  the  drama. 

But  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  on  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
authority,  that,  spite  of  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  "  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  he  are  perfectly  at  one  on  the  subject.''  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Taylor  misunderstood  Mr.  Gilbert's  determination  not  to 
dramatize  the  story,  so  that,  if  the  author  of  Margaret  Meadows 
has  dramatized  that  story,  or  begun  to  do  so,  nis  labour  will 
have  been  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  6riginal  genius  has  an- 
ticipated him.  It  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Gilbert  to  be  contented 
with  such  an  irregular  acknowledgment  of  his  co-operation  as 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  vouchsafed  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 

We  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  these  two  questions  : 
First,  If  any  other  dramatic  author  had  produced  a  piece  so 
nearly  resembling  in  its  leading  idea  and  chief  situation  any 
production  of  his  own  original  genius,  without  acknowledging 
the  obligation,  whether  he  would  have  considered  such  conduct 
honest  on  the  part  of  that  dramatic  author? 

Secondly  :  If  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  knew  that  he  owed  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  the  suggestion  of  the  plot  of  Margaret  Meadows — we 
beg  pardon — ^  Mary  Warner ^^^  why  did  he  have  the  courtesy  to 
ask  that  gentleman  whether  he  would  allow  him  to  make  use  oi 
that  suggestion,  and  produce  the  piece  as  his  own  original  work  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions satisfactorily  to  himself.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  organ  in  the 
Press  praises  Mary  Warner^  as  it  does  all  the  productions  of 
its  contributors,  most  fulsomely.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  would  have 
done  no  harm  to  himself  by  acknowledging  his  debt,  however 
small,  to  another  author.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  Siamese  Twin 
of  dramatic  literature,  and  is  always  most  successful  When  inti- 
mately associated  with  some  companion,  whether  it  be  a  brother 
author  or  a  French  novel.  When  he  produces  such  a  work  of 
merit  as  Maty  Warner^  he  must  not  complain  if  the  public  at 
once  suspects  a  dual  ongin. 


THE  LAST  FROM  HANWELJL 


An  inventive  mind  has  been  engaged /^^/isively  for  years  to 
improve  our  writing  implements,  and  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  producing  the  "  Owl "  pen,  than  which  we  have  never 
used  a  better,  unless  it  be  the  "  WaverleyJ^  which  we  fed  sure 
would  wave  a  lie  on  paper  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other. 
So  we  recommend  it  to  Diplomatists,  who  may  find  the  use  of 
this/^;«  an  inex/J^«sive  luxury.  By  what  rule  is  the  nomencla- 
ture of  pens  guided ?  The  "Owl"  pen,  a  very  excellent  one; 
but  why  the  "  Owl?"  "  Och,  sure  and  I  see  it,"  says  Pat  "  Why 
sure  an  it  is  meant  for  letters  of  frindship  to  write  to  a  friend 
and  say  How* 1 1  say  ye,  me  boy !" 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES. 

BEING  A  COLLECTION  OF  POPULAR  TRAGIC  SONGS. 

(Second  Series,) 


Stable  Percy. 


I. 


What  am  I  ?  Well,  at  Tattersairs 

You^ll  get  your  information ; 
Some  take  me  for  a  vulgar  groom 

Pushed  up  above  his  station, — 
A  blackleg,  welcher ; — some,  a  fool ! 

All  out !   By  Jove,  Sir,  pearls 
Still  go  to  swine  : — I  close  a  line 

Of  twenty  British  Earls  ! 


You  stare  ?  D*you  think,  then,  blood  that's  blue 

Will  never  lose  its  colour  ? 
The  stuff  that's  flowing  in  my  veins 

Each  day  gets  dull,  and  duller  ! 
Trust  me,  low  friends,  low  aims,  low  tastes. 

That  never  know  control. 
Will  thicken  most  things,  blood  as  well. 

When  you've  a  jockey's  soul 


I  wasn't  old  when  I  began 

My  journey  t'wards  the  gutter  ; 
For  I  was  quite  a  sporting  man 

When  I  eat  bread  and  butter. ' 
I'd  race  the  ostler  for  a  sov, — 

(A  handicap).     He'd  win  ; 
And  then,  when  settling  day  came  round, 

I'd  let  that  ostler  in. 


At  Eton  with  a  grander  way 

Of  doing  things  I  took  up  ; 
And  though  I  never  opened  one, 

I  often  made  a  book  up, 
And  dropped  about  enoi^h  each  term— r 

For  I  had  several  spills  - 
To  swamp  the  cheque  the  gov'nor  drew 

To  pay  my  schooling  bills. 

5- 
At  Oxford  I  tried  higher  stakes, 

Had  more  extended  views,  Sir, 
I  put  no  end  of  money  on. 

And  got  it, — ^from  the  Jews,  Sir, 
And  so  at  twenty-three,  my  state 

Financially  was  sound. 
I'd  borrowed — ^yes.    But  then  I  owed 

Scarce  eighty-thousand  pound  ! 

6. 

A  trifle  that,  youll  own,  when  set 

Against  another  figure. 
Oh  yes,  my  smash  has  been, 

In  all  respects,  de  rigueur. 
In  fact,  the  flow*r  has  proved  itself 

Quite  worthy  of  the  bud. 
I  brought  the  nouse  to  ruin  first — 

Then  dragged  it  through  the  mud. 


Ashamed  am  I  ?  oh  no,  to  blush 

Was  never  my  profession. 
}t  isn't  shame  I  feel  to  hear 

Some  fellow's  in  possession, 
Let  bro}cers  crawl  where  countesses 

Have  swept  \ — my  housdiold  god^ 
Be  outraged,  soiled,  knocked  down,— who  c ves  ? 

Give  me  tne  latest  odds ! 


8. 
My  ancestors  }  well,  what  of  them  ? 

They've  always  kept  their  saddle. 
At  Crecy,  Flodden,  Waterloo, 

None  ventured  a  skedaddle. 
All  sporting  in  their  way — rode  well- 

The  genuine  stuff,  no  cross. 
And  thafs  why  I,  the  last  of  them, 

Know  all  about  a  'oss. 


And  as  no  other  place  in  life 

To  fill  I  shall  be  able, 
I  mean  to  go,  when  I'm  at  home, 

And  settle  in  the  stable, 
If  I'd  begun  down  there,  I  think, 

I  might  have  saved  my  name. 
And  not  brought  ruin — Well  the  ""oss^ 

Not  me,  is  what's  to  blame  ! 


WHO  IS  HIS  BISHOP'^ 


The  subjoined  advertisement,  which,  for  downright  unblush- 
ing money-clutching  impudence,  beats  anything  of  the  kind 
that  we  ever  remember  having  seen,  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
few  mornings  since  : — 

THE  TRUSTEES  of  a  SMALL  COUNTRY  LIVING  are 
prepared  to  APPOINT  a  RECTOR.  He  must  mi  be  under 
seventy-five^  withunexceptioDable  references.  GroM  income  about  jfsoo  a 
year;  population  150.  Good  house  and  garden.  Church  recendy  re- 
stored. Apply  to  ClericuB,  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and  Co.'s,  13  South- 
ampton street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Really,  such  a  scandalous,  yet  withal  racy  bid  almost  baffles 
comment !  Analysed,  it  involves — 

I.— A  rare  opening  for  veterans,  who  have  outlived  the  Gospel 
age,  to  negotiate  with  trustees  who  have  also  outlived  its 
precepts. 
2. — An  implication  by  the  allusion  to  "unexceptionable  refe- 
rences," that  the  whole  business  is  such  a  dirty  bit  of  job- 
bery, that  none  but  very  questionable  veterans  will  apply. 
3.— An  admission  that  the  150  precious   souls,  thus  hawked 
about  in  the  market,  are  of  little  value,  when  weighed 
against  the  interests  of  the  young  gentleman  for  whom  the 
"  thing  "  is  evidently  being  kept  open.     How  can  a  worn- 
out  old  man  of  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  be  equal  to  the 
energy  and  activity  required,  even  to  look  after  the  care  of 
1 50  souls  ? 
4. — A  hint  that  if  his  life  is  to  be  short,  it  is  at  least  to  be  a 
merry  one  !    Gross  income  ;£300  a  year !    Good  house  and 
garden  !     Poor  old  applicant ! 
Lord  somebody,  or  nobody,  we  really  forget  his  name,  said 
the  other  day  in  debate,  that  no  bishop  could  possibly  live  on 
less  than  jf  5,000  a  year.     Why  does  he  not  get  the  address  of 
"  Clericus,"  and  talk  the  matter  over  ?    When  a  poor  ojd  curate 
"  over  seventy-five,"  is  supposed  to  jump  at  /300,  surely  they 
might  find  ample  material  for  a  very  spirited  and  entertaining 
conversation ! 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  COMMISSION 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  papers  on  Wednes- 
day last  : — 

"  The  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  having 
completed  a  portion  of  their  investigations,  met  to-day  at  the 
offices.  No.  2  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  their  report." 

We  are  not  aware  who  these  extremely  dirty  gentlemen  may 
be,  or,  if  we  even  knew,  we  probably  should  shrink  from  pub- 
lishing their  names ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Thames  there  must  be  some  thousands  of  them 
who  bathe  daily  between  Blackwall  and  Putney  bridge.  That 
the  Commissioners,  however,  should  have  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  their  report  was  perhaps  a  rather  unnecessary 
proceeding,  for  the  public  are  quite  .^ware  how  well  these  gentle- 
men have  succeedeq  in  their  mission. 
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Now  Ready, 

BRITANNIA  for  July. 

Price    IS, 


LONDON,    JULY    10,     1869. 


THE      WEEK. 

Mr.  Butt,  Q.C,  has  been  making  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners.  He  is  capable  of  better  things,  for  this  is, 
we  are  afraid,  sad  tub  oratory. 

So  there  is  a  fresh  application  in  regard  to  a  certain  ill-fated 
ducal  mansion  !  Not  contented  with  its  recent  spoliation, 
another  enemy  wishes  to  have  a  hand  in  its  sack.  Another  j^7r>& 
at  Carlton  Terrace  !  Why,  this  is  literally  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  ! 


Apropos  of  the  French  Atlantic  Cable,  the  public  were 
startled  the  other  day  by  the  following  scientific  announcement : 
"  The  insulation  is  perfect,  and  a  negative  current  is  produced 
from  twenty  cellsP  This  is  not  wisely,  if  correctly  worded. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  breaking  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable  was 
literally  a  sell  that  set  in  such  a  decidedly  negative  current  that 
no  one  would  touch  the  shares  at  any  price,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  explain  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  rather  unhappily 
chosen  terms.    We  dare  say  it  is  all  right,  but  absit  omen  / 


No  language  can  be  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Overend  and  Gumey 
prosecution.  Their  deliberate  and  insolent  refusal  to  take  any 
steps  in  this  matter  has  proved  that  they  are  utterly  incompe- 
tent and  unwilling  to  deal  with  the  great .  social  abuses  of  this 
age.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  the  business  of  a  Govern- 
ment ;  but  we  think  differently,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  present  Government  has 
disgusted  all  men  whose  liberality  is  not  a  mere  unreasoning 
slavery  to  party  leaders,  or  a  bid  for  office  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted, or  may  hope  to  be  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  anxious 
to  display  his  casuistical  dishonesty  of  mind  on  every  possible 
and  impossible  occasion.  In  summing  up  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Eykyn*s  second  motion  on  Thursday  evening,  he  launched 
forth  into  a  spirited  rebuke  of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  age. 
Were  Government  to  find  funds  to  prosecute  the  directors 
of  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.  for  fraud,  they  would  encourage 
and  aid  those  who  have  gone  into  a  rash  speculation  from  greed 
of  money.  Can  anything  be  more  false }  The  very  hardship 
of  the  case  is  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  shareholders, 
the  respectable  business  of  the  old  firm  was  converted  into 
speculative,  illegitimate,  bill-discounting  by  the  new  company. 
They  traded  oh  the  well-known,  respected  name  of  the  old 
firm,  and  so  deceived  hundreds  far  and  wide,  who  would  never 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  company  had  they  known 
the  kind  of  business  they  were  carrying  on.  There  could  be 
no  greater  blow  against  rash  speculation  than  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  this  prosecution  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  it 


would  show  the  mercantile  world  that  no  amount  of  religious 
reputation,  that  no  name,  however  good,  could  be  safely  used 
as  a  cloak,  or  urged  as  a  defence,  for  conduct  essentially  dis- 
honest. 


BRITANNIA'S  WELCOME  TO  THE  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS STRANGER. 


Plague  of  Egypt,  from  over  the  sea, 

Ismail  Pasha  ! 

Viceroy,  Khidev^,  or  whatever  you  be, 
Jacksons,  O'Tooles,  and  Mc Stunners  are  we. 
But  all  John  Bulls  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Ismail  Pasha ! 

Welcome  him,  blunder  of  escort  and  suite. 

Mounted  inspector,  and  mob  in  the  street ! 

Call  up  the  first  cab  his  Highness  to  meet ! 

Throw  his  hat-box  and  Bradshaw  and  rug  on  the  seat ! 

Welcome  him  !  feast  him  with  fourpenny  treat. 

One  glass  of  old  ale  and  a  sandwich  to  eat  ! 

Scatter,  O  Royaltv,  gold  for  his  keep  ! 

Dream,  all  ye  tradesmen,  of  harvests  to  reap  ! 

The  Palace  is  empty,  our  pockets  are  deep  ! 

Fling  wide,  O  menial,  the  grand  back  door  ! 

Take  him,  O  attic,  and  rock  him  to  sleep  ! 

Strew  a  viceregal  shakedown  on  the  floor  ! 

Welcome  him,  welcome  him,  all  that  is  cheap  ! 

Sing,  Prima  Donna,  and  fashion  stare  ! 

Scrape  up  your  regiments,  weak  and  few. 

Hurry,  ye  Commons,  and  all  be  there. 

To  swell  the  pomp  of  the  grand  review  ! 

Chuckle,  Britannia  !  a  Sultan  ?  pooh  ! 

A  nobody  !  don't  we  know  who's  who, 

Ismail  Pasha  ! 

Seeking  quarters  for  change  of  air, 
Come  to  us,  love  us  (but  pay  your  fare) — 
Guests  such  as  you  we  are  happy  to  see  ; 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  for  have  we  not  shown, 
In  breakfast,  and  luncheon,  and  dinner,  and  tea. 
Kindness  to  strangers  as  great  as  your  own  ? 
For  Jacksons,  O'Tooles,  and  McStunners  we, 
Viceroy,  Khidev^,  or  whatever  you  be. 
Yet  thorough  John  Bulls  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Ismail  Pasha ! 


KNOX  AND   KNOX. 


We  are  glad  to  note  another  instance  of  that  invariable  stem 
justice,  pi4r  et  simple,  which  has  always  characterised  the 
decisions  of  the  worthy  magistrate  who  presides  at  Marlborough 
Street.  A  certain  Colonel  Knox  had  been,  riding  furiously  in 
Rotten  Row  ;  and,  spite  the  ties  of  a  similarity  of  appellation, 
Mr.  Knox  on  the  Bench,  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  Brutus, 
ordered  his  military  namesake  to  pay  forty  shillmgs  for  the 
offence.  Sometimes  "  gentlemen  " — whose  claim,  whatever  else 
it  may  have  been,  to  the  title  has  certainly  not  been  their  good 
breedmg— have  been  brought  up  at  Marlborough  Street,  and 
very  summarily  disposed  of  by  this  even-handed  magistrate ; 
for  Mr.  Knox  is  not  one  of  that  worthy  body  who  is  a  snob. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  quite  refreshing  to  read  a  police  report, 
where  some  big-wig  has  been  concerned,  and  foigotten  the 
respect  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench  in  his  own  self-un- 
portance.  However,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  accused 
appears  to  have  been  as  thorough  a  gentleman  as  Uie  magis- 
trate, and  so  the  decision  passed  off  quietly  enough.  The 
matter  would  not  be  one  for  public  comment  did  it  not 
involve  the  question  of  Mr.  Knox*s  excellence  as  a  magistrate. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  on  the  Metro- 
politan Bench,  and  the  fact  should  be  acknowledged.  Why 
do  they  not  make  a  knight  of  him  ?  Or  may  K-«^jr  be  said 
to  be  naturally  noble,  and  so  K-nighted  already?  Plaisan- 
terie  apart,  Mr.  Knox  is  a  very  estimable  public  servant, 
and  we  should  be  happy  to  see  the  fact  substantially  re- 
cognised. 
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THE  LONDON  SEASON. 
A  Tale  of  Modern   Fashionable   Life. 

BY 

The  Hon.  EMILY  FITZ-BATTLEAXE, 

Authoress  of  "Peer  and  Peasant,  a  Storv  of  Park  Lane  ;"  "The 
Idyotts  of  Idyott ;"  "  Duke  Humphrey  the  Forger ;"  *•  Murder  and 
Marquises/*  &c.,  &c 

MARRIED     AND     SETTLED. 

Margaret  Marchioness  of  Margate  lounged  in  the  easiest 
of  the  easy  chairs  in  the  luxuriously  furnished  boudoir  in  the 
grand  noble  house,  No.  2004  Park  Lane.  She  was  sad,  and 
sighed  as  she  listened  to  the  splashing  of  RinunePs  scent  foun- 
tain, in  the  little  conservatory.  She  wiped  away  a  tear  as  she 
regarded  with  triste  eyes  the  beautiful  piano  supplied  by  those 
eminent  makers,  Messrs.  Oeztman  and  Plumb.  Yes,  she  had 
scarcely  enough  spirits  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  many  merits 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Tomahawk  (which  had  been  pub- 
lished on  the  3rd  of  July,  1869),  or  the  glorious  grandeur  of  the 
seventh  number  of  Britannia  (which  had  just  been  sent  round 
to  her  by  one  of  the  thousands  of  respectable  newsvendors  in 
town  and  country  by  whom  the  highly  popular  magazine  had 
been  published  to  the  trade,  the  nobility  and  the  gentry  of  Great 
Britam,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies*).  In  short,  Margaret 
Marchioness  of  Margate  was  blasi  and  bored  to  the  last  degree. 

Poor  (but  noble)  girl !  That  morning  she  had  neglected  to 
avail  herself  of  the  real  sea-bath  provided  so  admirably  by  Tid- 
man's  excellent  preparation  ;  she  had  scarcely  tasted  the  in- 
viting dishes  of  Brown  and  Poison's  Com  Flour,  although  the 
said  com  flour  had  been  dressed  in  a  score  of  luscious  ways. 
Denman's  Greek  Wine  (the  pride  of  her  noble  father's  cellar) 
and  Collier  and  Sons*  Chocolate  Powder  (the  pleasantest  me- 
mory of  her  youth)  were  equally  disregarded  on  this  sad  morn- 
ing. A  new  box  of  Parkins  and  Gotto's  Croquet  lay  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  but  as  yet  the  noble  maiden  had  not  had  the  spirits 
to  open  the  neat  case,  holding  admirably  the  finely  finished  mal- 
lets and  balls,  hoops  and  staves,  so  soon  to  figure  on  the  neatly 
mown  lawns  of  the  aristocracy  and  beau  mofuie.  Close  to  her 
were  an  assortment  of  Wheeler's  Patent  Kid  Gloves  ;  she  had 
had  them  brought  to  her,  as  she  had  purposed  selecting  a  pair 
for  the  flower-snow  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  South  Ken- 
sington— ^but  there,  she  was  too  wretched  for  the  task,  and  the 
gloves  remained  untouched. 

By-and-bye  there  was  a  heavy  step  on  the  stairs  (covered 
with  Maple's  carpets),  and  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown 
wide  open. 

"  At  last !"  murmured  Margaret  Marchioness  of  Margate,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "  O  Brompton  !  Brompton  !  how  weary  I  am 
of  waiting ! " 

In  a  moment  she  was  clasped  to  a  manly  breast,  and  her 
finely  chiselled  lips  were  touched  by  a  pair  of  soft  silky  mous- 
taches. 

"  My  darling  ! "  cried  Earl  Brompton  of  Islington  (for  it  was 
he).  "My  own  sweet  darling,  you  know  what  detained  me. 
Could  I  have  been  here  earlier  ?'' 

"  Did  he  suffer  much  ? "  asked  the  lovely  Marchioness,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  No,  not  much,"  said  the  young  noble,  gravely  ;  "  he  sent  for 
a  breakfast  from  the  *  London  *  fpoor  fellow  !  many's  the  ban- 
quet he's  eaten  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  lane  in  happier  times), 
prayed  with  the  clergyman,  was  pinioned,  removed  to  the  scaffold, 
and—  you  can  guess  the  rest.  It  was  an  affecting  scene,  even 
Calcraft  snivelled  ! " 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "  You  know  I  am  ignorant  of  law,  but  was  killing  his 
wife  to  get  the  insurance  money  so  very  very  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  regret  to  say  it  was  punishable  by  death,"  replied  Bromp- 
ton, with  a  heavy  sigh.  But  there,  I  must  forgive  my  poor 
brother,  for  has  he  not  given  me  an  earldom,  and  enabled  me 
to  claim  a  lovely  hand  as  white  as  a  diamond  and  as  pure  as 
snow  ?  " 


*  All  applications  for  terms  of  advertisements  in  the  Hon.  Emily 
Fitz-Battleaxe's  novels  must  be  made  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
four,  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Paste  and  Tinsel,  Comhill. 


"  You  know  I  love  you,"  murmured  Margaret,  with  a  smile  oh 
so  sweet,  and  a  blush  oh  so  delicate.  "  But,  my  darling,  what  is 
to  be  done  about  your  debts  ? " 

"  Nothing  easier,"  answered  Brompton  with  a  smile.  "  I  must 
draw  a  bill  at  three  months  upon  my  excellent  uncle,  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice  of  Felsted,  for  ^ 200,000." 

"  He  will  never  accept  it,"  said  Margaret,  anxiously. 

"  But  I  know  his  hand-writing,"  replied  Brompton,  gaily. 

"  Oh  I  do  so  wish  you  would  g^ve  up  forgery,  you  naughty 
boy  ! "  said  Margaret,  with  a  smile,  and  she  began  playing  with 
his  auburn  ringlets. 

,  "  My  sweet  little  saint,"  he  murmured,  as  he  gazed  into  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  "  surely  I  may  indulge  myself  a  little,  just  a  very 
little,  give  me  forgery  and  smoking, — I  ask  for  nothing  more." 

"  You  haven't  given  up  the  turf?" 

"  No  ;  but  the  turf  has  given  me  up." 

At  this  moment  a  gorgeous  flunkey  entered  the  room,  and 
said  in  a  respectful  voice, 

"  Beg  pardon,  m'lord,  but  the  men  in  possession  send  up  their 
compliments  and  wants  to  know  whether  you'll  have  tht  auction 
in  the  dining-room  or  in  the  library." 

"What  do  you  say,  my  dear.^"  asked  Brompton  of  the 
fair  girl  (who  had  gracefully  resumed  her  seat  on  the  entrance 
of  the  servant). 

"  Perhaps  the  dining-room  would  be  best ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  the  fumiture  into  that  room  than  into  the  library." 

"You  hear  her  ladyship's  orders,"  said  Brompton  ;  and  the 
flunkey,  with  a  low  bow,  withdrew. 

The  two  young  people  sat  together  lovingly,  speculating  upon 
the  promising  future,  and  talking  over  the  happy  past  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  a  second  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Lord  Brompton. 

A  policeman  entered,  and  walking  straight  up  to  the  young 
nobleman,  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  collar. 
•   "  Charles  Edward,  Earl  Brompton,  of  Islington,  I  arrest  you 
on  the  charge  of  bigamy." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  come.  I  thought  you  would  never 
find  it  out"  He  tumed  round  to  his  trembling  bride  and  mur- 
mured "  My  own  dear  darling,  I  fear  we  must  part" 

"  Oh  Brompton,  Brompton,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? "  said  the 
Lady  Margaret,  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  distress  you,  my  own  love,  my  own  darling. 
Besides,  my  first  wife  was  only — my  grandmother  ! " 


THE  PHLERS  AND  THE  '' FOSTP 


It  has  been  officially  announced  by  the  Liberal  joumals  that 
Mr.  John  Bri|fht  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  have  resigned  their 
membership  of  the  Reform  Club.  It  appears  that  the  two  right 
honourable  gentlemen  had  joined  Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont  in 
a  requisition  to  the  committee^  proposing,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Club,  an  American  gentleman  as  a  member  for 
one  month  ;  but  when  the  ballot  was  taken  the  candidate  was 
black-balled,  whereupon  Messrs.  Bright  and  Forster  took  their 
names  off  the  Club.  It  is  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  that  the  affair  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  a  general  meeting. 

Highly  interesting  as  any  proceeding  of  Mr.  Bright  must 
necessarily  be  to  a  large  class  of  the  community,  nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  us  a  little  strange  that  the  private  proceedings  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  London  Club  House,  which  is  essentially  a 
private  institution,  should  be  magnified  into  large  type  para- 
g^phs  for  the  newspapers.  The  custom,  however,  of  giving  to 
the  world  such  items  as  these  of  the  doings  of  great  people 
is,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  fast  gaining  ground,  and  if  it  is 
allowed' to  proceed  unchecked,  we  shall  soon  be  reading  some 
such  announcements  as  the  following  in  the  leading  journals  — 

Mr.  Gladstone. — We  are  able  to  announce  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  contemplates  re-decorating  the 
drawing-rooms  of  his  mansion  in  Carlton  Terrace.  The 
ceilings  of  the  upper  bed-rooms  have  lately  been  white- 
washed. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge.— His  Royal  Highness  has  just 
ordered  upwards  of  a  hundred  boxes  of  cigars  from  his 
tobacconist  in  ordinary.  It  is  fully  believed' that  this  supply 
will  last  his  Royal  Highness  for  some  weeks. 

Mr.  Disraeli. — According  to  the  latest  advices  from  Park  Lane 
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the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  changed  his  washer- 
woman. 

The  Dukb  of  Newcastle. — His  Grace  drove  on  a  Brompton 
omnibus  this  afternoon. 

Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.— We  are  sorry 
to  hear  it  rumoured  that  the  patent  leather  boots  worn  by 
his  Royal  Highness  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  review, 
pinched  him  across  the  toes. 

Really,  such  on  dits  as  these  have  quite  as  much  right  to  ap- 
pear in  print  as  the  paragraph  about  Mr.  Bright  and  his  retire- 
ment from  his  Club.  Such  small  talk,  however,  is  not  fit  for  in- 
sertion in  the  rational  journals,  and  should,  in  the  interests  of 
common  decency,  be  carefully  excluded. 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  last  week  reduced  its  price  to  one 
penny,  a  step  which  the  Editor  assures  us  has  been  decided 
upon  with  no  regard  to  any  hankering  after  the  increased  profits 
(which  he  unassumingly  states  are  now  more  than  four  times  as 
great  as  the  promoters  of  the  journal  ever  made  up  their  minds  to 
expect),  but  solely  as  a  concession  to  the  thousands  of  its  would- 
be  readers  who  are  unable  to  afford  twopence  a  day  for  the 
"  gratification  "  of  perusing  its  pages.  We  wonder  it  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  leading  journal  will  be  inspired  by  a  similar  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice — and  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
journal  will  be  the  result  of  the  good  example  set  by  its  little 
brother  ?  Now  that  the  twopenny  papers  are  going  by  the  board, 
the  threepenny  papers  will  soon  be  getting  quite  out  of  date. 
So  much  the  better  for  the  public,  and  (notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  Pall  Mall)  so  much  the  better  for  the  news- 
paper proprietors. 


A  STORM  IN  A  TEACUP. 


The  Cork  Yacht  Club  and  Rear-Admiral  Warden,  the  naval 
officer  in  command  in  Queenstown  Harbour,  are  at  loggerheads. 
It  seems  that  the  Club  issued  no  general  order  to  its  yachts  to 
decorate  themselves  with  flags  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
Coronation,  whereupon  the  Admiral  would  not  permit  the  usual 
decoration  of  the  men-of-war  in  port  at  the  time  of  the  Queens- 
town  Regatta.  The  Club  having  been  informed  of  this,  and 
that  the  gallant  officer  had  spoken  of  its  members  as  a  "  parcel 
of  Fenians,''  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  struck  his  name  off  the 
list  of  members.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  petty  squabbles  as  this 
should  be  magnified  into  grave  questions,  and  form  the  subject 
of  telegrams  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
affair  arose  in  a  misunderstanding,  that  the  Admiral  was  petulant, 
or  that  the  Club  Committee  was  hasty ;  but  whatever  the  true 
state  of  the  case  may  be,  it  matters  very  little,  for  the  affair  is 
too  trivial  to  justify  the  amount  of  printers  ink,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  telegraphic  despatches  wasted  over  it. 


IN  EARNEST 


Tomahawk  is  not  a  snob.  He  means,  of  course,  by  a  stwb 
the  genuine  thing,  as  drawn  by  the  great  Thackeray,  not  the 
spurious  article  which  real  snobs  themselves  wrongly  invest  with 
that  significant  title ;  and  he  says  this  much,  because  he  has 
heard  growling  about  him,  growhng  at  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
once  or  twice  of  late,  been  fearless  and  severe  when  dealing 
with  people  in  pubUc  positions,  who  have  disgraced  themselves, 
and  brought,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  passing  discredit  on  the 
orders  to  which  they  respectively  have  belonged.  To  run  down 
a  duke  or  a  marquis  because  he  is  a  duke  or  marquis,  would 
of  course  be  the  act  of  a  thorough  and  very  decided  snob.  To 
show  up  one  or  two  of  these  fine  gentlemen,  who  happen  to  have 
used  the  exalted  station  which  chance  has  given  them,  for  the 
least  reputable  of  purposes  is  not  snobbish — on  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  simple  act  of  an  honest  and  earnest  man, — ^an  act,  a  great 
deal  too  much  dreaded  by  the  rose-water  and  cloth-worshipping 
gentry  of  this  present  day.  Now,  let  Tomahawk  just  say  one 
word  to  his  friends.    He  bids  them  recall  the  uncompromising 


detestation  of  all  that  is  really  low,  of  all  that  is  beneath  the 
English  gentleman,  that  have  characterised  his  pap^es  from  the 
very  commencement.  Never  has  he,  for  a  single  mstant,  pan- 
dered to  the  follies  or  vices  of  the  hour,  never  has  he  bowecf  the 
knee  in  worship,  whether  the  idol  has  been  an  Italian  cut- 
throat, a  French  adventurer,  a  mob-ldng,  or  an  unscrupulous 
minister.  To  him  working  men's  rights  and  peers'  prerogatives 
are  not  mere  party  questions,  but  thmgs  to  be  weighed  out  in 
the  balance  of  justice,  and  measured  by  the  standard  of  truth. 
Thus,  therefore,  as  when  a  radical  hero  forgets  his  station.  Toma- 
hawk does  not  shrink  from  the  task  of  showing  him  his  place, 
so  does  he  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  tinsel  of  an  exalted  position 
from  the  great  big  wie,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  is  a  scandal 
to  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs.  At  a  time  when  the  pubhc  press  is  literally 
teemijig  with  high-life  delinquencies,  even  at  the  .risk  of  offend- 
ing his  more  fashionable  readers.  Tomahawk  most  emphati- 
cally states  that  he  does  not  mean  to  hold  his  tongue. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


To  give  my  second  to  my  first 

Has  been  all  England's  hearty  wish  ; 

We  hope  he  found  not  ere  he  left, 
Too  many  cooks  had  spoilt  the  dish. 

I. 
To  get  this  many  men  will  climb 

O'er  rugged  rocks  and  crumbling  snow  ; 
On  mountains  we  prefer  them  wide, 

Too  often  narrow  when  below. 

2. 
Though  frozen  hard  this  chills  the  breath, 

'Tis  often  found  to  melt  the  heart ; 
And  o'er  its  rosy  coldness  oft 

Shy  maidens  sweet  consent  impart 

3. 
A  mystic  charm,  which  saves,  they  say, 

From  drowning's  terrors  those  who  wear  it ; 
But  whether  from  the  hangman's  rope, 

Ask  those  around  their  necks  who  bear  it. 

4. 
These  letters,  though  they  are  only  two. 

Of  letters  mark  a  host ; 
They  stand  for  England's  greatest  shame, 

And  London's  proudest  boast. 

Visions  of  splendid  foliage. 

Visions  of  splendider  faces. 
Visions  of  densely-clad  hills. 

Visions  of  thinly-clad  graces  ! 

6. 
What  we  all  were  long  ago. 
Leastways,  doctors  tell  us  so  ; 
If  so,  when  this  word's  translated, 
Cannibals  we  must  be  rated. 

7. 
If  you  can  guess  this  little  word 

I'll  own  it  true  of  you  ; 
And  if  you  don't,  why  then  I  hope 

The  same  for  me  you'll  do. 

ANSWER  TO  ACROSTIC  IN  NO.  112. 


F  iv  V 
O  dont  O 
U  mbeL 
R  U 

T  o  M 
H    at    E 


(Five  and  V) 

(a  term  in  botany) 

(are  you) 

(cat) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W*  R*  S. — Your  letter  was  opened  when  the  Editor  was  out  of 
town,  and  has  been  mislaid — will  you  kindly  send  your  ad- 
dress ?    Many  thanks. 


THE      TOMAHAWK. 

A    SATURDAY   JOURNAL    OF    SATIRE. 


(Ebiteti    hv    ;a.rtt)ttT    h'lBeckett. 
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PERSONALITIES.— A  PROTEST. 


The  publication  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  fracas 
between  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  and  Lord  Carington  has  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  question  of  how  far  a  writer  may  legiti- 
mately go  in  attacking  the  personal  character  of  any  public  or 
quasi-public  character.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  very  unwhole- 
some tone  prevalent  in  the  mind  of  the  public  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  rights  of  the  question. 

The  influence  of  the  Press  is  doubtless  very  great  in  social  as 
well  as  in  political  matters.  It  is  true  that  the  "  unwritten  code  " 
of  society,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  is  more  powerful  than  any 
written  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  the  most  unintelli- 
gible caprice,  and  rests  upon  no  principle  of  morality,  or  truth, 
or  justice  ;  it  admits  too  of  so  many  exceptions  that  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  rules,  while  its  machinery  for  punishing  is 
very  unequally  employed,  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  offender 
being  much  more  considered  than  the  rankness  or  degree  of  his 
offence.  Against  the  sentences  of  this  secret  tribunal  there  is  no 
appeal  except  again  to  itself;  an  appeal  which  must  be  backed 
by  a  good  legacy,  or  by  the  succession  to  some  title.  No  evidence 
is  received  or  sifted  before  the  judges,  except  that  of  their  own 
senses,  on  which  it  is  impossible  always  to  rely.  The  Press 
furnishes  a  social  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  accused  can 
nearly  always  obtain  a  fair  hearing,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  code  of  morals  which  governs  the  writers  for  the  Press 
should  be  based  upon  considerations  of  strict  justice  and  truth, 
and  the  purest  morality,  without  any  regard '  to  the  influence 
of  rank  or  wealth. 

No  one  has  ventured  to  dispute  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Press  to  deal  with  the  public  life  of  men  ;  the  utmost  freedom 
of  speech,  we  may  almost  say,  the  widest  license  of  abuse,  is 
permitted  to  writers  when  dealing  with  the  political  conduct  of 
any  man.  The  reckless  imputation  of  motives  ;  the  putting 
forward  of  surmises  as  facts,  and  suspicions  as  evidence ;  the 
utter  disregard  of  any  delicate  sense  of  honour,  of  any  tender 
sensitiveness  that  the  object  of  the  attack  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  possess,  are  practically  allowed  to  political  writers. 
It  may  be  this  liberty  conceded  to  the  pen  with  regard  to  politics 
is  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  in  dealing  with  social  topics.  We  regard  it  as  a  very 
healthy  sign  that  men  are  to  be  found  now  who  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  their  minds  in  print,  and  who  do  not  spare  an 
abuse  because  it  is  countenanced  or  cherished  by  those  in  high 
rank,  nor  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  morality  because  he 
happens  to  sit  in  high  places. 


The  only  power  that  can  keep  nine  out  of  ten  men  or  women 
from  wrong  is  the  power  of  public  opinion.  As  long  as  they 
can  break  the  laws  of  God  and  man  without  incurring  the  cen- 
sure or  the  scorn  of  their  fellow  creatures,  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  without  the  slightest  scruple  ;  and  it  is  not  suflicient 
that  the  censure  and  scorn  should  be  implied  or  felt,  it  must  be 
openly  expressed.  There  is  hardly  any  evil,  however  gigantic 
in  its  proportions,  however  generally  practised,  which  cannot  be 
done  away  with  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Press  is  at  once  the  organ  and  the  director  of 
public  opinion.  It  appears  to  us  that  any  one  who  undertakes 
to  write  for  the  Press  undertakes  a  responsibility  most  grave, 
a  duty  most  solemn,  which  cannot  be  lightly  evaded.  To  tamper 
with  evil ;  to  coquette  with  vice  ;  to  speak  lightly  and  languidly, 
where  he  ought  to  rebuke  seriously  and  forcibly  ;  to  pander  to 
the  iniquitous  dissipations  of  society  ;  to  pass  over  in  silence,  or, 
worse  still,  to  encourage  habits  of  action,  speech,  or  thought 
which  he  knows  in  his  conscience  to  be  utterly  bad,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  admired  by  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  rich  ; 
in  short,  to  be  a  half-hearted  defender  of  good,  or  assailant  of 
evil,  is  to  commit  a  sin  against  God,  and  an  offence  against 
man,  for  which  he  will  one  day  have  to  answer  with  bitter  re- 
morse. This  is  the  real  reason  why  it  is  better  on  the  whole 
that  writers  for  the  Press  should  be  anonymous,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  write  with  sufRcient  vigour  and  bold- 
ness if  he  is  to  be  perpetually  confronted  with  the  argitmenUtm 
ad  hominem^  which  the  enforced  signature  of  his  name  to  all 
he  writes  necessarily  provokes.  In  attacking  wrong  and  defend- 
ing right,  one's  pen  must  not  be  fettered  >%nth  a  sense  of  one's  own 
faults ;  we  do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  virtues  that  we 
preach,  we  only  express  our  earnest  desire  to  possess  them. 

If  every  offender  against  morality  is  to  shelter  himself  behind 
this  immunity  from  personal  attacks  ;  if  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
say,  however  injurious  his  vices  may  be  to  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  the  Press  has  no  right  to  touch  upon  his  private 
character,  then  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  a  great  injury  will  be 
done  to  the  general  morality  of  the  nation.  To  one  in  high  position 
and  sufficiently  wealthy  to  be  independent  of  the  public,  how- 
ever heinous  may  be  his  misdeeds,  some  sort  of  society  is  always 
open  ;  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  flnding  persons  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms,  if  he  be  a  lord  ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
public  Press  that  he  can  be  made  to  feel  what  disgust  and  con- 
tempt his  conduct  excites  in  the  minds  of  all  decent  people* 
And  this  apparent  condonation  of  vice,  though  it  proceed  only 
from  the  most  servile  and  meanest  of  mankind,  encourages 
others  to  abandon  themselves  shamelessly  to  profligacy,  having 
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no  fear  of  men  before  their  eyes.  The  earnest  advocacy  of 
morality,  and  the  vigorous  castigation  of  vice,  whether  public  or 
private,  on  the  part  of  the  Press,  undoubtedly  tend  to  create  a 
higher  standard  of  both  public  and  private  morality. 

In  defending  thus  decidedly  the  right  to  be  personal  when 
necessary,  we  must  express  most  strongly  our  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  kind  of  personality  which  has  distinguished  the  Queeiis 
Messenger,  When  those  terrible  afflictions  of  the  body  or  the 
mind,  which  Providence  has  seen  good  to  apportion  to  the  lot 
of  any  man,  are  made  the  subjects  for  the  brutal  ridicule  of 
virulent  malice  and  hatred,  the  time  has  come  when  no  false 
shame,  when  no  affected  fear  of  advertising  the  degraded 
publication  which  prints  such  fiendish  filthy  should  be  allowed 
to  check  the  tongue  or  fetter  the  pen.  Long  since  have  we  been 
on  the  point  of  expressing  our  horror  at  the  weekly  outrages 
which  nothing  but  the  poisonous  hatred  of  a  malicious  coward, 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  some  just  rebuke  or  punishment, 
could  have  conceived  or  written ;  outrages  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  same  monotonously  brutal  language,  as  if 
defying  the  indiflference  which  the  wretched  author  mistook  for 
toleration  ;  outrage^  so  unspeakably  horrible  in  their  very  repe- 
tition, because  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  creature  wfto 
had  written  such  words  once  would  have  been  dead  by  his  own 
handbeforehe  could  have  endured  theagony  of  remembering  what 
he  had  done ;— outrages,  which  expressed  in  the  English  tongue, 
have  ahnost  defiled  it  for  ever  ;  we  have  been  only  restrained 
from  giving  vent  to  our  indignation  and  disgust  by  the  feeling 
that  we  would  wish  the  pollution  of  such  things  to  rest  in  no 
man's  memory.  The  fly  that  is  bloated  with  the  poison 
which  it  has  sucked  from  carrion  is  a  loathsome  insect,  but  its 
bite  is  deadly,  and  it  must  be  crushed  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
outrages  to  which  we  allude  is,  if  not  as  deadly,  as  filthy  as  the 
poison-laden  fly.  The  infamy  of  these  outrages  was  infinitely 
increased  by  their  being  associated  with  articles  on  abuses 
which  had  too  long  been  sheltered  under  the  patriarchal  wing 
of  patronage.  It  enhances  the  villainy  of  the  writer  that  he 
should  try  to  circulate  these  brutalities  side  by  side  with  appeals 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  space  without  saying  half  that 
we  wished  to  say  on  this  subject.  It  would  be  folly  to  pretend  igno- 
rance of  the  accusations  which  have  been  made  repeatedly  against 
this  paper.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  of  all  things  to  face,  when  a 
writer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  fearlessly  in  the  cause  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  without  any  respect  to  persons, — that 
certainty  of  being  classed  by  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  the 
apathetic,  with  those  slanderers  and  literary  assassins  who 
make  it  their  sole  object  to  attack  persons,  without  any  respect 
to  truth  or  justice.  Those  who  thus  malign  us  have  this  excuse, 
that  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  read  a  line  of  the  paper  they  so 
unhesitatingly  revile  ;  and  we  have  generally  heard  such  men 
and  women  utter  within  one  half  hour  more  unfounded  scandal 
and  libellous  abuse  than  they  could  have  read  in  a  day,  except, 
perhaps,  in  their  own  private  journals,  if  they  ever  had  the 
courage  to  keep  a  portrait  of  their  minds  on  paper.  If  in  the 
hurry  which  is  the  bane  of  all  occasional  writers  ;  if  in  the 
warmth  of  honest  indignation ;  if  through  the  imperfection  of 
judgment,  which  is  inseparable  from  humanity  ;  if  in  the  hasti- 
ness and  heat  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  privilege  of  youth  and 
the  envy  of  age,  we  have  written  anything  unjust  which,  fairly 
construed  and  not  interpreted  by  the  lurid  light  of  scandal,  has 
undeservedly  pained  the  feelings  of  any  man  or  woman,  we 
deeply,  sincerely  regret  it  But  we  are  none  the  less  deter- 
mined to  hold  on,  with  however  many  slips  and  failings,  the 
course  which,  at  starting,  we  proposed  for  ^ourselves ;  and  that 


is  to  fight  for  right  and  against  wrong,  however  high  our  enemy 
may  sit ;  to  succour  the  weak  and  the  wretched  whenever  we 
can,  and  to  assail  the  tyrannical,  the  cruel,  and  the  vicious  wher- 
ever and  whoever  they  be,  with  all  the  strength  which  the 
goodness  of  our  cause  can  give  us. 

The  Staff  of  the  Tomahawk. 


LIONS  IN  ASSES'  SKINS. 


The  Colonial  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George  has  within 
the  last  few  days  received  several  additions  to  its  ranks.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl  Russell,  have  been  made 
Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order,  while  amongst  the  names 
in  the  second  class  of  Knights  Commander  are  those  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  F.  Peel,  Mr.  Adderley,  Sir  F.  Rogers,  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Gart  As  it  happens  that  the  majority  of  the  abore- 
named  persons  have  never  seen  service  out  of  Downing  street 
or  Whitehall,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  principle  the  ap- 
pointments (excellent  as  they  may  in  themsdves  be)  nave  been 
made.  Are  we  to  take  the  whole  matter  as  a  practical  joke  on 
the  part  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  ?  or  are  we  to  receive  it  in 
sober  seriousness  as  a  deliberate  step  of  the  Cabinet  ?  If  the 
latter  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  we  shall  shortly  expect  to  , 
I  read  the  following  announcements  in  the  London  Gazette : — 

To  be  Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Archbishop  Manning. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Webster. 
Lord  Carington. 
Mr.  Bright 

To  BE  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 
Sir  Robert  Garden. 
Mr.  Beckwith  (of  Lambeth). 
Mr.  Padwick. 
The  Earl  of  Dudley. 

To  BE  Knights  Bachelor. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 

Reallv,  if  nominations  such  as  those  to  the  Order  of  St 
Michael  and  St  George  in  last  week's  Gasette  are  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  lengths  of  waggeiy 
the  authorities  will  not  proceed.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  announcements  above  were  not  premature  after  all,  and  that 
by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  the  press  our  surmises  will  not 
have  become  ^^fait  accomplu^ 


«  MY  CONSCIENCE  r 


Certainly  we  live  in  a  polite  age  when  advertisements  such 
as  the  following  grace  the  second  colunm  of  the  Times  : — 

"  Italian  Opera— Saturday  night,  Tuly  3.— A  laD  gentleman 
accidentally  pushed  against  a  Young  Lady  as  she  passed  throi^h 
the  hall  door  to  enter  her  cotM  brougham,  rlease  address, 
A.  B.,  Junior  Athenaeum  Quo,  Piccadilly,  in  order  that  an 
apology  may  be  offered." 

The  above  is  delightfully  genuine.  A.  B.  gives  no  address  at 
Paddin^on  Green,  nor  seeks  shelter  under  cover  of  Mr.  Pijjlaky, 
but  straightforwardly  invites  the  outraged  lady  to  address  him 
at  his  Club,  in  order  that  an  apology,  which  evidently  at  the 
time  of  the  disastrous  occurrenc^  the  tall  gentleman  considered 
superfluous,  may  be  wrung  from  him.  in  his  abject  self-reproach. 
We  wonder  if  many  members  of  tne  Junior  Athenaeum  Club 
have  as  nice  a  sense  as  A.  B.  of  what  is  due  to  society.  If  this 
is  the  case,  what  an  abode  of  severe  respectability  Mr.  Hope's 
late  mansion  must  now  be  ! 


Fruitful  Signs  of  the  Season.  —  Concurrant  endow- 
ment playing  old  gooseberry  with  the  Government  measure. 
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THE  SNOBS  GUIDE. 
A  CONTINENTAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  BRITISH 
TRAVELLER  PROPER. 
By  One  of  Them. 


With  merely  this  title  as  a  preface,  I  mean  to  set  about  my 
business  of  supplying  a  want  that  must  have  been  r^atedly 
experienced  by  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen  abroad.  The  class 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  better  bred,  but  extremely  rare,  class  of 
those  who,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  they  are  no  longer  in 
their  native  country,  somehow  man^e  to  sink  their  nationality 
for  the  time  being,  and  do  not,  in  consequence,  succeed  in 
making  themselves  offensive  and  ridiculous  wherever  they  go. 
The  want  they  must  have  often  experienced  has  been  in  Uie 
matter  of  that  sort  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  Egoisme  Britannique. 
a  quality  without  which  they  could  not  have  failed,  over  and 
over  again,  to  have  misrepresented  their  fellow-countrymen. 
To  enable,  therefore,  the  Englishman  to  be  thoroughly 
"  English"  abroad,  this  httle  Guide  is  undertaken  in  a  spint  of 
friendly  disgust. 

General  Requirements  and  General  Advice. 
The  former  vary  considerably,  and  the  latter  will,  of  course, 
differ  in  character,  according  to  the  social  stotus  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
better  method,  the  easiest  pUn  will  be  to  take  the  ordinary 
travelling  Englishman  and  address  him. 

If  young,  and  abroad  for  the  first  time,  he  will  require  (no 
matter  whether  he  be  merely  going  up  the  Rhine),— 
I,— A  complete  tourist*s  suit  of  some  striking  material,  con- 
spicuous as  regards  detail,  full  of  impossible  pockets, 
and  generally  such  a  coat  as  he  never  would  or  could 
wear  under  any  other  combination  of  circumstances  in 
this  life. 
2.— A  whole  set  of  white  mackintosh  to  match.    A  dozen  straps 
for  books,  umbrellas,  and  sticks.      A  powerful  opera 
glass,   slung  over  his  back,  several  maps,  a  colossal 
pouch  (slung  also  over  his  back),  a  knapsack  (do.  do.),  a 
wicker  bottle  and  glass,  a  pair  of  enormous  and  heavily- 
nailed  boots.     Something  new  in  hats,  a  towel  or  two 
and  veils  about  his  head,  a  writing-case,  a  measuring 
tape,  several  pounds  of  soap,  a  door  fastener,  a  slang  dic- 
tionary, a  pipe  for  smoking  in  churches,  and  a  small 
hammer  and  chisel  for  the  purpose  of  mutilating  world- 
renowned  objects  of  art,  and  disfiguring  them  with  his 
initials  or  name. 
3.— He  must  take  with  him  a  "  Murray  "  or  two,  a  "  Bradshaw,** 
a  conversation-book  in  four  languages,  to  which  he  must 
continually  rdcr  on  every  conceivable  occasion,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  his  great  object  in  coming  abroad 
is  to  attract  universal  attention,  and  demean  himself,  not 
as  a  modest  and  enquiring  stranger  come  to  learn^  but 
as  a  vulgar  and  supercilious  critic,  whose  sole  business 
is  to  prejudge  and  despise. 
4.— He  must  be  careful  never  to  speak  or  understand  any 
language  but  his  own — a  praiseworthy  national  accom- 
plishment, which  will  present  the  double  advantage  of 
depriving  him  of  all  useful  and  instructive  information 
during  his  tour,    and   of  exciting    the    admiration  of 
foreigners  at  his  intellectual  calibre  in  particular,  and  at 
the  English  educational  system  in  general 
5.— He  must  consider  all  the  above  "the  thing,"  and  regard 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  him  on  the  subject  as  in 
"low  form." 
6.— In  short,  he  must  be  careful  to  look,  and  to  be,  a  con- 
spicuously-dressed, empty-headed,  ill-bred  ass.    There 
arc,  of  course,  other  ways  by  which  the  young  travelling 
a«>irant  to  true  British  snobbism  may  amve  at  this 
desirable   result;   but   the  above  is  as  short  and  as 
national  as  any. 
There  are  further  to  be  considered,  before  I  begin  my  Guide 
in  earnest : — 
The  middle-aged  snob  (the  ordinary  Continental  snob). 
The  mamma  snob,  and  the  young  lady  snobs. 
The  titled  snob. 


The  religious  snob,  and  a  great  many  other  very  great 
travelling  snobs  indeed ;  and  with  them  and  their  doings  it 
will  give  me  much  savage  and  melancholy  pleasure  to  deal 
here^er. 


LOW  BREEDING  AT  A  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Apropos  of  the  events  of  the  cricHcet  world,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  about  this  time  last  year,  Westminster  sent  a  challenge 
to  Eton,  which  challenge  was  refused.  Report  said  at  the  time 
that  the  former  based  its  refusal  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 
not  a  recognised  public  school,  and  therefore  not  worthy  to 
break  a  lance  against  the  few  lordlings  and  the  many  tradesmen 
who  live  in  an  unhealthy  swamp  near  Windsor,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  centres  of  fashionable  English  education.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  the  genius  that  puts  this  ill-bred  snobbism  into 
the  heads  of  mere  youths,  it  is  not  worth  *  anybody's  while  to 
examine,  but  it  is  worth  somebody's  while  to  note  the  fact 
As  the  matter  stands,  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  really 
less  mixture,  less  social  dr^,  at  even  Rugby,  than  there  is  at 
Eton,  and  if  anything  were  needed  to  demonstrate  this  clearly, 
it  would  be  the  perfect  shopman's  tone  which  passes  with  the 
boys  "  in  authority  "  for  true  gentility.  Tenacity  of  his  position, 
and  a  suspicious  fear  of  losing  caste,  are  the  notes  by  which  a 
STiohpur  et  simple  may  be  recognised,  and  to  the  possession  of 
both  of  these  notes  Eton  must  plead  guilty.  No  one  who  was 
at  Lord's  on  Friday  could  fail  to  notice  how  very  markedly  the 
style  of  the  Eton  boys  has  changed  even  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  same  change  may  also  be  remarked  any  day  at  the 
two  Universities.  The  most  conceited,  insufferable  youths  who 
come  up  there  invariably  hail  from  Eton ;  indeed,  the  true 
gentlemanly  spirit  at  our  leading  public  school,  is,  it  must  be 
honestly  confessed,  in  a  very  poor  way.  On  Wednesday  in  this 
week,  Westminster  is,  in  its  turn,  to  play  Charterhouse,  and  to 
our  taste  the  match,  though  appealing  to  a  less  extended  circle 
of  sympathisers,  will  be  a  far  more  pleasant  affair.  Snobbish- 
ness has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  precincts  of  St  Peter's, 
and  though  Eton  boys  disdain  to  play  a  match  at  cricket  against 
their  old  rivals — who  gave  them  many  a  good  thrashing  on  the 
water  in  times  past — they  can  at  least  go  to  Lord's  on  Wednes- 
day, and  learn,  if  not  a  lesson  in  good  batting,  at  least,  one  in 
good  breeding.  In  the  last  race  ever  rowed  between  the  two 
schools,  from  Putney  to  Chiswick,  it  is  a  fact,  that  while  the 
Westminster  boys  loudly  cheered  the  Eton  boat  as  it  neared 
the  winning  post,  a  great  many  lengths  a-head  of  its  rival, 
some  young  gentlemen  from  Eton  showed  their  excessively 
good  taste  and  high  breeding  by  hissing  the  defeated  crew  of 
their  opponents.  From  this  uttle  episode,  it  may  be  gathered 
Uiat  boys  who,  while  yet  in  their  teens,  already  reflect  the 
frantic  snobbery  of  coming  life,  have  a  good  deal  to  learn. 
The  sooner  Eton  learns  this  lesson,  the  better. 


A    ''JUDY''   SPREE. 

The  staff  of  a  "  serio-comic  "  contemporary  (apparently  in 
difficulties)  wrote  to  the  Observer  a  week  ago  announcing  meir 
secession  from  the  paper  with  which  they  had  been  associated. 
Their  names  had  the  charm  of  perfect  novelty  to  the  public, 
which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  their  witticisms.  How- 
ever, the  communication  had  one  drawback, — it  encouraged 
other  "  staffs  "  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  as  the  following  letter 
(which  we  have  been  requested  to  publish)  will  fully  testify  ; — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Tomahawk." 

"  22  Grub  street 
"Sir,— We,    the    Editor  and  Staff  of  the  Halfpenny  Joe 
Miller^  which  we  have  carried  on  with  unprecedented  success, 
beg  to  say  that  we  ain't  going  to  write  any  longer. 
"  We  are,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
"John  JONES. 
"James  Brown. 
"  -f-  William  Smith,  his  mark." 


STANZAS  FOR  STONES. 


The  continuation  of  the  Second  Series  of  these  Papers  is  un- 
avoidably postponed  till  next  week. 
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THE      WEEK. 

Wimbledon  this  year  has  been  a  great  success.  The 
Volunteers  have  behaved  so  well  that  the  critics  have  found  no 
one  to  make  a  "  butt "  of,  except— the  target. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumour  that  the  landing  stages  of 
the  penny  steamboats  are  to  be  made  life  piers.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  appearance  has  caused  a  "  dead  set "  to  be  made 
among  them. 

We  fear  that  poor  Mr.  Padwick  must  have  lost  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  by  the  bankruptcy  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  See  what  comes  of  taking  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  aristocracy. 

Our  friend,  Napoleon  the  Third,  is  not  in  such  a  critical 
position  as  some  people  would  suppose.  True  he  is  about  to 
lose  (perhaps,  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  has  lost)  his 
Minister.     But  then  the  man  was  only  a  Rouher !  {roui\ 


We  understand,  on  accoimt  of  the  contempt  displayed  by 
the  junior  magistrate  at  Marlborough  Street  for  the  dignity  of 
his  court  (so  fiilly  proved  by  his  soft  submission  to  the  rioters 
in  the  Murray-Carington  case),  that  in  future  he  will  be  kno^vn 
as  Mr.  Dis  D'Eyncourt 

We  hear  that  the  Meyric  collection  of  armour  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  will  shortly  be  purchased  by  the  News- 
paper Press  Association.  Editors  of  "  plain-speaking  "  papers 
will  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  rate  with  coats  of  mail,  helmets, 
&c.  It  will  not  be  considered  libellous  by  a  hirer  of  any  of 
these  articles  to  be  told  by  his  opponent  that  "  Cowhiding  "  is 
peculiar  to  a  Meyric  air  (America  ?) 


The  disgraceful  riot  that  took  place  at  the  Marlborough 
street  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday  last,' [from  whatever  side  it 
is  regarded,  involves  those  concerned  in  nothing  but  discredit, 
if  not  in  something  worse.  Magistrate,^  counsel,  solicitor, 
plaintiff,  defendant,*witness,Jand  all,  seem  equally  to  have  for- 
gotten what  was  due  to]  their  own  dignity  and  to  public 
decency.  The  magistrate  should  have  interfered  with  the  line 
of  cross-examination,  which  was  utterly  irrelevant,  and  was  a 
deliberate  attempt,  which  reflects  anydiing  but  credit  on  Mr. 
Giffard,  to  prejudice  the  issue  of  future  trials.  When  a  counsel 
begins  by  stating  that  certain  articles  are  infamous  libels,  that 
question  never  having  been  legally  determined,  and  then  en- 
deavours to  fix  their  authorship  on  the  prosecutor  in  the  \vitness- 
box,  the  question  at  issue^being  whether  or  not  a  certain  assault 
had  been  conmiitted,  he  exhibits  a  disregard  for  law  and  justice 
alike.  We  will  not  comment  on  the  way  in  which  the 
manuscripts  were  obtained.  But  we  will  observe  that  all  liberty 
of  the  Press  will  soon  be  at  an  end  if  copy  abstracted  by  the 
servants  of  newspaper  proprietors  is  allowed  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence in  court. 


DE  OMNIBUS  CABIBUS. 

A  CABMAN  writes  to  the  "  largest  circulation  in  the  world," 
and  suggests  that  a  deputation  of  cabmen  should  meet  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  locales 
of  the  cabstands.  He  adds,  "objections  thereto  by  neigh- 
bouring householders  should  have  no  weight"  As  the  Defender 
of  the  Weak  and  Oppressed,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  the  proposals  drawn  up  by  the  cab  proprietors 
and  cabmen,  for  the  approval  of  Colonel  Henderson  and  his 
staff  :— 

1st.— That  all  cabstands  in  Bromplon,  Bayswatcr,  Kensington, 
and  Clapham  be  removed  to  St  John's  Wood  and  the 
Regent's  Park.  "  Objections  thereto  by  neighbouring 
householders  should  have  no  weight" 

2nd. — That  cabstands  be  established  in  front  of  all  the  Clubs,  1 
close  to   the  pavement,  and  facing  the  entrance  halL  1 
"  Objections  thereto  by  neighbouring  householders  should 
have  no  weight." 

3rd. — That  the  railway  stations  should  be  ^ven  over  to  the 
cabmen,  and  every  railway  traveller  usmg  a  cab  should 
be  charged  a  shilhn^  over  the  custonuuy  fare  as  a  bonus 
to  the  driver.  "  Objections  thereto  by  railway  travellers 
should  have  no  weight" 

4th. — All  cabmen  to  be  paid  by  Government  ;£io  a  week  until 
thirty  vears  of  age,  and  then  to  be  pensioned  off  at  the 
rate  of  £^^QO  a  year.  "  Objections  thereto  of  tax-payers 
should  have  no  weight." 

toldng  apart,  it  would  be  as  well  to  increase  the  number  of 
stands  m  London,  and  even  to  do  something  for  "poor 
Cabby  ;"  but  we  must  consult  first  the  public  convenience,  and 
then  it  will  be  time  to  listen  to  the  abuse  of  the  rank. 


AN  EMPTY  BENCH 


In  the  published  reports  of  the  disgraceful  brawl  that 
occurred  at  the  Marlborough  Police  Court  on  Wednesday  last, 
it  is  stated  that  when  the  scene  of  confusion  was  at  its  height, 
the  sitting  magistrate,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  "  left  the  bench."  Of 
this  culpable  dereliction  of  duty  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  that 
any  decided  notice  has  been  taken,  but  that  it  is  one  that  calls 
for  the  severest  censure  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  The 
obvious  course  open  to  the  magistrate  on  such  an  occasion  was, 
to  have  ordered  all  the  doors  to  be  locked  forthwith,  and  have 
fined  every  person  concerned  in  the  riot  as  heavily  as  possible 
for  contempt  of  court  Identification  ought  then  to  have  been 
conducted,  and  a  series  of  charges  made  out  on  the  spot  Such 
a  scandal  as  this  Carington-Murray  business  may  not  be  a 
desirable  or  pleasant  thing,  and  friends,  partisans,  and  sym- 
pathisers generally,  may  be  excused  for  a  display  of  unusual 
warmth  in  defence  of  their  respective  interests.  But  all  excuse 
ends  here.  That  a  British  court  of  justice  should  be  turned 
into  a  bear  garden,  and  the  very  administration  of  the  law 
fairly  outraged  by  a  parcel  of  excited  men,  whose  petty  per- 
sonal and  private  concerns  have,  for  a  moment,  obtruaed  them- 
selves into  the  charge-sheet,  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  that 
should  not  be  shelved  away  with  a  mere  indignant  protest,  or 
smoothed  down  by  a  silly  laugh.  Over  and  over  again  have  a 
certain  portion  of  the  community  shown  their  disregard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  and  treated  the  police  court  more  as  a 
sort  of  under  office,  where  they  dei^n  to  hear  what  the  magis- 
trate has  to  say,  rather  than  as  a  tribunal  at  which  strict  justice 
has  to  be  administered.  On  Wednesday  last  a  man  was 
wanted  on  the  bench  able  enough  and  determined  enough  to 
have  read  such  a  lesson  to  this  particular  portion  that  they 
should  not  have  forgotten  it  in  a  hurry.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was 
evidently  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  As  matters  stand  now,  no 
doubt  tnis  riot  and  its  belongings  will  be  suffered  auietly  to 
drop  into  oblivion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  cited 
as  a  memorable  precedent,  and  exercise  a  very  evil  influence 
on  many  who  hitherto  have  learned  to  entertain  some  respect 
for  the  seat  of  justice.  If  a  parcel  of  squabbling  coalheavers 
and  costermongers  had  thus  fought  over  a  tin  box,  what  would 
have  happened  ?  Why,  .every  one  of  them  would  have  go^  three 
months,  without  the  option  of  a  fine  / 
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THE    WIMBLEDON  WOLUNTEER} 

or, 

THE   FIELD    OF    GORE, 

An  Operatic  Tragedy. 


[This  play  is  an  humble  attempt  to  combine  the  dignity  of 
the  old  drama,  the  interest  of  the  modem  drama,  the  melody 
of  opera,  and  the  attraction  of  ballet.  As  such,  the  author 
thinks  it  ought  to  succeed.] 

Dramatis   Person.^:. 

Eustace  Montmorency  (Coloiul-ConwMftding the  ^th  Royal 
Volunteer  Light  Artillery  Dragoons,  In  love  with  Musi- 
dora.) 

GUSTAVUS  Gardiner  (Private  in  the  ^jth  Belvoir  Volun- 
teer Breech-loaders,    In  love  with  MUSIDORA.) 

The  Prince  of  Pomerania  ( Comma nder-in-Chirf,    In  love 

with  MUSIDORA.^ 
Officers,  Privates,   Volunteers,  Regulars,  Irregulars,   Very 

Irregulars,  and  Commissionaires,    (In  lo7'e  with  MUSIDORA.^ 
MUSIDORA  (In  love  with  herself) 
Lavinia  (A  contralto,  of  course.  In  love  with  MusiDORA.) 

Act  I. 
Scene. — The  Camp  at  Wimbledon,  An  avenue  of  tents,  ^c, 
rUles,  atnmunition,  drumheads,  ^c.  Refreshment  Tent  R., 
aecorated  with  flowers.  Mountains,  and  Richtnond  Park 
in  the  distance,  furze  bushes,  ginger-beer  bottles,  and 
gravel-pits,  to  give  local  colouring.  The  Volunteers  are 
lounging  outside  their  tents,  and  under  the  shade  of  their 
rifles. 

Chorus  of  Volunteers  (with  drum  accompanvnent). 
Sing  we  so  gaily, 
Rations  arc  daily — 
Sin^  we  so  gaily. 
Rations  are  daily, 
Nightly  we  warble  over  the  punch  ; 
First  comes  breakfast,  then  there  comes  lunch. 
Sing  we  so  gaily,  &c.  (da  capo.) 

Enter  Eustace,  gloomily  (recitative,) 
Still  is  the  maiden  of  my  heart's  desire 
Unmindful  of  my  passion's  lambent  fire. 
Still  smiles  she  on  my  hated  rival. 
Ha  !  if  she  knew  the  great  revival 
Which  I  contemplate — no,  it  must  not  be, 
Soon  what  we  shall  see  soon,  soon  see  shall  wc. 

Air. 
Musidora  ! 
I  adore  her, 
Down  before  her, 
On  my  knees  I  oft  implore  her, 
Hoping  that  I  do  not  bore  her — 
Praying  that  some  bull  might  gore  her, 
If  to  lite  I  could  restore  her— 
Not  Aurora 
Jane,  or  Laura, 
Venus,  Dian,  May,  or  Flora, 
Juno,  Ceres,  Poll,  or  Cora, 
Can  compare  with  Musidora, 
Oh  !  my,  Oh  !  my,  how  I  adore  her ! 
Chorus.        So  do  we,  so  do  we. 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  Musidora. 
We,  we,  we,  we  all  adore  her  ! 
(Enter  Gustavus,  armed,  in  gaiters,) 

(Recitative,) 
Caitiffs,  desist,  ye  know  not  what  ye  say, 
For  Musidora  will  be  mine  to-day. 
Grand  Duo,  Chorus,  and  Fitiale, 

Eustace.      You  lie ! 

Gustavus.    I  don't. 

Chorus.        O  yes  you  do,  you  know  you  do. 

Eustace,       Measureless  liar, 

Dare  aspire — 

You  shall  feel  my  rage's  fire. 


I  V  is  altered  to  W  for  th«  sake  of  hannonj. 


Gustavus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Chorus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Chorus. 

All. 


>  a  liar. 


Gustavus. 
Eustace. 

CHORU.S. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Chorus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Eustace. 

Gustavus. 

Both. 


Fire  away  !  (I  can  sing  higher ;) 
I  am  the  tenor. 
You,  O  sire. 
He  the  tenor — 

Higher !  higher  I 
Yes  !  yes  !  yes  !  he  is  a  liar  ! 
Of  my  theme  HI  never  tire- 
That  is  B—  my  C  is  higher— 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  he  ^  a  liar  ! 

Never  will<     I     >tire. 

V  -^''"^ 

I  You  arc 

I  He  is      ' 
Uam       ) 
Higher,  Baritone,  oh  !  higher — 
I  a  baritone — 

He*s  a  liar. 
He  shall  feel  my  furious  fire. 
In  me  you  see  your  defier. 
Ha  ha  1  ha  ha  !  both  are  liars  ; 
Both  shall  feel  each  other's  fires. 
You! 
You! 
You! 
You! 
Are  a  liar !    {Chorus  da  capo.) 

Act  II. 
Scene. — Interior  of  the  Refreshment   Tent— gorgeously  deco- 
rated.   Messrs,  SPIERS  andVonxy,  R.  atulu     Sandwiches, 
bitter  beer,  cold  meat,  &»c, 

Lo^'ely  Maidens  in  short  dresses,     MusiDORA — Lavinia  dis- 
covered eating  ices, 

Musidora    {in  explanation).      The   lovely   Musidora  here 
you  see ; 

I  love  the  Volunteers,  and  they  love  me. 
Lavinia  {aside).     She  lies — 'tis  me  they  love,  the  little  dears  ; 

What  tears  I  shed  for  these  sweet  Volunteers  ! 
Musidora.    The  only  comfort  which  my  sorrow  cheers 

.Is  the  refreshments  sold  by  Pond  and  Spiers. 
Lavinia.        She  really  is  the  awfullest  of  liars  ; 

She  knows  she  ought  to   have  pronounced   it 
Spiers. 

Grand  Ballet,  in  the  course  of  which  enter  the  Volunteers, 
and  are  struck  into  various  attitudes  of  amascmcnt  and 
delight  at  the  length  of  the  dancer^  dresses,  and  afterwards, 
recoi'ering  themselves,  join  in  a  Grand  Pas  de  Skirts,  Dur- 
ing the  dance  Eustace  enters  r  and  Gustavus  L  ;  they 
scowl  at  one  another,  EUSTACE  draws  his  ramrod,  and 
points  at  GuSTAVUS  significantly.     Tableau. 

ACT  III. 

T/ie  FieUi  of  Battle.  Grand  rolls— trumpets.  The  Prince  OF 
Pomerania  and  his  Staff  cross  and  rccross  the  Stage  {so  as 
to  show  their  uniforms  back  and  front). 

{Enter  Eustace,  in  full  uniform,  with  Batteries.) 

Eustace.      Why  was  I  made  a  Colonel  to  command 

These  Batteries  1    Nought  know  I  of  grim  war. 
I  am  a  man  of  peace — yet  stay — I've  read 
That  if  you  leave  the  ramrod  m  the  gun, 
Though  that  the  cartridge  be  a  blank,  the  rod 
Will  riddle — yes — this  riddle  I  will  solve. 
Gusta\iis  in  his  corps  attacks  the  left — 
Which  I  command — what  if  his  corpse  were  left  .^ 
'Tis  done,  and  I'm  revenged, — O  !  Musidora, 
This  for  my  rival  you  shall  find  a  floorer. 

Prince.  Colonel,  away  !    The  cannon  calls — away  ! 

You  will  be  left  behind  if  here  you  stay. 

Eustace.       Your  highness  jests  at  scars — Pah,  I  wrget, 

{To    Batteries)    By    your  left  fonvard  wheel  ! 

march  !  ricochette  ! 
(Aside.)    I  see  that  I  was  destined  to  command, 
I  have  always  got  the  right  mot  d^ordre  at  hand. 
The  audience  here  will  think  I  mean  a  joke, 
'Tis  but  xay  fun  at  them  I  feebly  poke — 
My  heart  is  sick — I  hate  guns  going  off, 
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The  smoke  gets  down  my  throat  and  makes  me 

cough ; 
Why  do  I  prate? — Gustavus  in  the  ofling 
I  do  perceive — I  go  to  make  your  coffin. 
{Exit— flourishing  his  ramrod— in  command  of  troops, 

(Skirmish^  rally y  the  opposing  forces  cross  and  recross  the  stage. 

Smoke!  confusion  f) 
Enter  GvsrvAVlJS  and  his  Corps,  retreating;  they  fire— then  load 

and  refire  quickly, 

Gustavus.     Oh,  Musidora,  love,  for  thee  this  day 

How  much  gunpowder  1  have  fired  away  ! 

Cheers,     The  Corps  halts,    Eustace  and  his  Batteries  advatice 
opposite, 

Gustavus.    Come,  one  more  round — Too  late  !    Despair  ! 

(feels  in  his  pouch,) 
Men.  WeVe  no  rounds  left. 

Captain  (jnildly).  Try  and  form  square. 

( They  form  square  and  await  the  etum^s  fire,    EUSTACE  ad- 
vances to  the  head  of  the  Batteries,) 

EUSTACE.       Prepare  to  load — leave  all  your  ramrods  in. 

(Gustavus  grins) 
(Aside,)    Ha  !   my  fine  friend.    Til  teach  you 
how  to  grin. 

(Places  himself  in  front  of  gun,) 
Fire! 
( The  Batteries  fire.     The  air  is  thick  with  ramrods,    Eustace 
is  transfixed  by  the  ramrod  of  the  gun  in  fro  fit  of  which  he 
stands.    The  rod  passes  through  him^  and  afterwards  through 
Gustavus.    As  the  smoke  clears  away  the  field  is  seen 
covered  with  corpses.    All  the  guns  bursty  and  EUSTACE*S 
men  are  blown  to  pieces,) 
Eustace.      I  die.    Oh.  Musidora ! 
Gustavus.    And  I.    On,  Musidora ! 
Enter  Prince  of  Pomerania,  with  Staff  atid  Musidora. 
Prince  (looking  around).    This  must  be  inquired  into. 

Curtain. 


OUR  BOOK-MARKER, 


The  Authentic  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louis  Charles,  Dauphin 
of  France,  who,  subsequently  to  1 793,  personated  Augustus 
Mevis,    Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

Among  the  many  historical  puzzles  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
intrigues,  plots,  and  revolutions  of  past  generations,  one  that 
will  probably  never  be  solved  is  the  question  whether  the  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  died  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  8th  June,  1795,  or  whether  he  escaped  therefrom 
by  the  aid  of  devoted  adherents  of  Royalty,  who  hoped  to  shelter 
him  until  the  return  of  better  days,  and  by  the  connivance  of 
equally  devoted  Republicans,  who  hoped  by  giving  up  to  the 
Royahsts  the  sickly  and  almost  imbecile  descendant  of  Saint 
Louis  to  mitigate  the  violent  opposition  which  the  adherents  of 
the  dynasty  offered  to  the  state  of  affairs  then  prevailing  in 
France. 

This  question  has  a  peculiarity  that  does  not  attach  itself  to 
the  generality  of  histoncal  puzzles,  viz.,  that  it  was  admitted  to 
be  a  puzzle  from  the  very  time  of  the  occurrence.  Other  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  years  and  centuries  after  the  period  of 
the  event  questioned ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
very  day  wnen  a  boy,  stated  to  be  "young  Capet,"  was  found 
dead  in  the  wretched  dungeon  in  the  Temple,  doubts  were 
openly  expressed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  whom  death 
had  released  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  blood-stained 
wolves  that  were  then  tearing  the  mangled  remains  of  all  that 
had  been  powerful  in  France.  Men  doubted,  and  women 
whispered^  commissioners  deposed,  and  doctors  certified :  "  Q^i 
^excusent  ^accusent^  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  ^  in  the  documents  they  first  put  for- 
ward only  strengthened  the  grounds  of  the  suspicions  and 
doubts  they  were  so  anxious  to  remove. 

Between  that  date  (October,  1795}  ^d  the  present  day  no 
less  than  seven  daimanU  have  api>eared  to  the  title  and  estate 
of  the  lost  Dauphin.  All  these  daimanU  are  now  dead,  but  two 
have  left  direct  representatives  :  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Wil- 


liams, the  American  missionary — ^whose  history  is  yet  to  come 
in  any  full  or  connected  shape,  being  at  present  only  to  be  found 
in  a  number  of  sensational  articles  m  American  magazines  and 
newspapers,  has  Idt  a  son ;  and  two  sons  survive  of  Mr.  Au^tus 
Meves,  whose  claims  to  the  Dauphinhood  are  set  forth  m  the 
volume  now  before  us. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  pages  attest  the  care 
and  research  with  which  the  Messrs.  Mev^  have  striven  to  lay 
before  the  public  all  the  proofs  and  conjectural  evidence  that 
could  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  their  inherited  daim. 
The  book  has  been  well  and  carefully  compiled,  and  the  argu- 
ments are  worked  out  sensibly,  and  without  violent  or  irrational 
assertions.  But  we  confess  that  we  are  not  convinced  by  any, 
either  of  the  statements  or  arguments,  that  the  lost  Dauphin  has 
yet  been  found.  The  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  reading  it,  for  the  facts  attending  the  French 
Great  Revolution,  Uiough  told  a  hundred  times,  have  a  tragic 
horror  about  them  that  puts  in  the  shade  all  our  most  sensa- 
tional fictions.  But  as  to  the  cause  pleaded  in  these  volwnes 
we  must,  as  honest  critics^  pronounce  it  ^^  not  proven^  And 
unless  the  tale  of  the  American  Missionary,  whenever  it  comes 
to  us  in  a  collected  shape,  is  a  great  deal  more  convincing  and 
conclusive  than  is  this  work,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Dauphin  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple 
will  always  remain  an  historical  puzzle. 


The  Mess- Book;  or.  Stray  Thoughts  on  Military  Reform,  &^. 
By  A  Civilian.  London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  193  Pic- 
cadilly. 

These  short  chapters,  on  a  most  important  subject,  which 
originally  appeared  m  our  pages,  are  lull  of  good  sense,  and 
occasionally, — for  instance,  in  No.  IX.,  the  New  Rules  for  the 
Recruiting  Service — ^betray  no  slight  power  of  humour.  Those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  question  of  Military  Reform  will  find  in 
this  little  book,  clearly  and  simply  expressed,  the  views  which  have 
been  of  late  pretty  generally  adopted  by  thoughtful  Liberals. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  opinions  escpressed  by  the  author 
of  The  Mess-Book  have,  since  their  publication,  been  put  for- 
ward as  **  original "  by  many  other  wntcrs  on  this  subject  This 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  and  shows  that  the  '*  Civilian  "  was 
only  a  httle  in  advance  of  the  age  when  he  condemned  so 
strongly  the  system  of  dual  government,  which,  owing  to  the 

Eractice  of  appointing  military  men  to  posts  which  should  be 
eld  by  civihans,  has  resulted  practically  in  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  control  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  power  over  Army 
Expenditure. 

The  miserable  mockery  of  economy  which  has  been  practised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  Government,  embracing  the 
greatest  injustice  to  the  humble  employis  of  the  Government 
Departments,  together  with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  favour 
to  the  holders  of  higher  posts,  is  well  exposed  in  these  pages. 
No.  XVIII.,  giving  a  brief^  account  of  the  pension  granted  to 
Admiral  Coffin,  will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  people  who  be- 
lieve that  because  this  Government  numbers  a  few  sincere  Radical 
reformers  among  its  subordinate  member^  that  the  jobbery  of  the 
Whig  element  can  be  elided.  The  castigation  which  Sir  John 
Pakington  receives  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  proves 
that  the  writer  is  one  of  those  few  persons  who  regard  measures 
more  than  men,  and  who  are  not  blinded  by  party  passions  to 
the  real  merits  and  demerits  of  statesmen.  There  is  only  one 
sort  of  Reform  which  is  ever  genuine,  sincere,  and  effective,  and 
that  is  the  Reform  which  is  persistently  ui^ed  from  without,  and 
which  is  carried  out  under  the  eye  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
which  official  jobbery  and  favouritism  are  prevented  by  con- 
stant vigilance  from  rendering  nugatory  and  deceptive. 

As  these  papers  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  clear  and 
vigorous  English,  and  are  very  carefully  got  up  and  printed, 
we  think  it  more  incumbent  on  us,  than  otherwise  it  might  be,  to 
point  out  some  inaccuracies  which  we  have  observed.  In  the 
first  case,  page  48,  we  find  the  following  words  :  ^  this  omni- 
vorous, clerkivorous,  ministerivorous  monocrat"  The  two  words 
here  coined  should  be,  according  to  analogy,  clericivorous  and 
ministrivorous :  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  altered  the 
sentence  thus  —  all-devouring,  clerk-devouring,  minister-de- 
vouring autocrats;  autocrat  oeing  more  English  by  adop- 
tion than  monocrat,  and  the  words  coined  in  the  present  being 
neither  English,  Latin,  nor  Gredc. 

Again,  at  page  83,  that  unfortunate  writer,  Charles  Lamb, 
whom  everybody  is  supposed  to  know  by  heart,  but  who  is  more 
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often  misquoted  and  misrepresented  than  almost  any  standard 
author,  is  represented  as  telling  a  story  about  some  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  Roast  Pork.  This  is  utterly  incorrect,  as  are 
also  the  details  of  the  story.  The  scene  of  the  celebrated  Roast 
Pork  discovery  was  China,  and  the  fun  of  the  story  is,  that  the 
persons  who  tasted  the  delicious  "accident,**  secretly  set  fire 
to  their  own  houses  of  their  own  accord,  not  in  obedience  to 
any  ordinance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  culinary  treat 

Ag^in,  Nee  Hero  intersit  nisidignus  vindice  nodus  should  have 
been  Nee  Dux  intersit^  &c.,  the  word  Dux  being  Latin,  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  scanning,  and  being  withal  sufficiently  near 
Storks  to  warrant  the  adaptation. 

But  our  readers  will  see  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  resort 
to  hyper-criticism,  in  order  to  find  any  fault  with  this  work, 
whicn  Is  full  of  promise,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  more  important  ones  from  the  same  author. 


'' IN  SILK  attire:' 

By  W M  B K. 

PROLOGUE.-A  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK. 

Chapter  I. 

Harry  Ormonde,  Marquess  of  NottiQgl«]r»  rich,  young,  esthetic, 
beaatifal  to  look  at,  had  one  bitter  abiding  care.  Though  a  British 
nobleaum  next  in  rank  to  a  duke,  nobod/  would  ever  call  him  If  y  Lord, 
or  Marquess,  or  even  Nottingley.  The  fashionable  world— hit  intimtte 
friends—the  very  author  of  the  present  history — persisted  in  styling 
him  "  Harry  Ormonde."    It  was  a  humiliating  system  of  persecution. 

"  What  would  the  Earl  of  Derby  think  if  everybody  took  to  calling 
him  Ned  Stanley  ?"  mused  his  lordship  bitterly.  "  f  shall  just  make 
a  m^lllance,  and  cut  this  ungracious  world." 

He  popped  on  his  hat,  and  forthwith  called  upon  a  celebrated  actress 
of  the  day,  named  Annie.  AU  the  arts  and  all  the  graces  had  smiled 
upon  Annie.  Her  genius  forestalled  the  great  dramatic  lights  of  our 
own  time.  She  was  more  beautiful  even  than  Toole,  more  lissome 
than  Phelps. 

Marquess  Harry  burst  into  her  room  just  as  she  had  returned  from 
performance  to  supper. 

**  Annie,"  he  murmured,"  ''  I  have  always  considered  you  as  a 
sister.  As  a  rul^  members  of  the  peerage  are  accustomed  to  regard 
leading  actresses  in  a  sisterly  light." 

'*  The  habit,  Harry  Ormonde,  is  creditable  alike  to  their  hearts  and 
heads." 

*' Annie,"  he  continued  aloud,  "will  you  quit  the  delirious  delights 
of  the  green-room  and  the  lucrative  advantages  of  an  occasional  benefit, 
for  the  humbler  lot  circumscribed  by  a  marquess's  home  ?^' 

'*  Harry,"  she  replied  ;  '* other  artistes  have  made  the  sacrifice  ere 
now.    For  love  of  you  I  will  even  stoop  as  low  as  they." 

So  they  were  married. 

Chaptsr  II. 

Marquess  Harry  and  Marchioness  Anme  spent  four  years  of  their 
honeymoon  in  Switzerland.  The  dubs  sneered  audibly  at  the  m^l- 
liaoce,  and  continued  to  sneer  for  four  years.  His  lordship  could  not 
endure  ridicule,  so  he  stopped  away. 

A  child  was  bom  to  them— a  little  actress  every  inch  of  her.  At 
two  vears  old,  she  knew  the  rdle  of  Desdemona  by  heart  At  two-and- 
a-half  she  talked  of  "  facial  emotionalism,"  of  **  subtlety  in  conception," 
and  of  *<  the  subjective  treatment  of  a  {Mrt"  In  fact,  she  had  got  all 
the  cant  words  of  criticism  by  heart,  through  studying  the  Sunday 
I>apers,  and  would  discuss  the  Unides  with  her  noble  parent.  By  the 
time  she  was  four  years  old,  she  was  {NrofideDt  in  the  art  of  **  making 
up,"  and  was  fond  of  disguising  hmelf  with  the  view  of  imposing 
upon  her  papa  and  mamma. 

The  Marquess  Harrv  could  not  stand  this  form  of  domestic  enter- 
tainment. <* Horror  I"  he  ejaculated,  "she  may  one  day  become  a 
Mrs.  German  Reed,  or  a  Mrs.  Howard  Paul.     I  shall  run  away." 

He  ran  away  to  London,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  to  say  he  should  not 
return. 

"Hum.  In  that  case,"  remarked  the  aggrieved  lady,  "there  is 
nothing  for  me  except  to  away  to  America  and  bring  litUe  Annie  up 
to  the  stage."  -»  r 

So  she  awayed  to  America  with  that  object.  Years  passed,  as  years 
will,  if  let  alone.  Lord  Harry  died,  and  went  to  his  namesake,  the 
Old  one  of  that  ilk.  Previously,  however,  he  made  a  will,  leaving  his 
tide  and  estates  to  his  long-lost  daughter.  British  peers,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  wont  to  will  away  their  titles  in  this  fashion,  to  spite 
their  relatives. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST.— SPOONa 

Chapter  I. 

A  gay  party  of  Bohemians  met  at  supper  to  celebrate  the  diMt  of  a 
new  actress,  who  had  ravished  the  town.  Every  seat  in  the  theatre  had 
been  taken  three  years  in  advance ;  the  orchestra  had  been  converted 
into  orchestra  stalls  ;  the  big  dram  was  let  to  a  p«rty  of  four,  and  the 
policeman  in  the  galleiy  dispensed  with,  as  he  took  up  valuable  room. 
As  for  the  critics,  they  were  accommodated  in  the  "  flies  "—not  the 
first  time  they  had  been  over  the  heads  of  the  performers.  It  was  a 
great  success. 

This  actress's  name  was  Annie  Brunei— dark,  splendid,  sinuous,  full 
of  idealism.  Besides  her  there  sat  at  supper  the  manager,  a  certain 
fat  tea-broker  who  had  purchased  a  German  title  and  was  called 
Count  Schon^tein,  and  a  jroung  engineer— named  Will  Anneriey.  The 
last  was  a  Civil  engineer— emmently  so. 

(I  have  introduced  the  Count  into  this  story  to  show  I  know  German. 
He,  himself,  didn't.) 

"  Let  us  all  go  to  Hounslow  heath  by  moonlight,"  exclaimed  Will 
Annerley. 

"  A  notable  project,"  cried  Count  Schonstein.  "  My  carriage  is  at 
your  disposal" 

(He  did  not  say  it  in  German,  because  he  couldn't  But  I  can. 
That  will  come  later  on.     Wait  a  bit ) 

They  drove  to  Hounslow  heath,  six  in  a  carriage,  with  lashings  of 
champagne  and  a  pork  pie^  The  sheeny  moonlight  fflimmered  on  the 
sward ;  the  eternal  stars  piped  overhead  the  song  of  innocence  when 
the  seons  were  young.  I  am  eenerally  considered  A  I,  at  a  bit  of  sen- 
suous landscape-painting.     It  is  my  idealism. 

They  drank  champagne  and  danced  quadrilles  on  the  heath  till  dawn. 
It  was  a  respectable  proceeding  for  Sunday  morning. 

Chapter  II, 

*'0h  Will,"  murmured  Dove  Anntrley,  "how  late  you  agh  in 
aghiving ! " 

She  was  a  gentle,  fawn-eyed,  cooing  thing,  was  Dove  Annerley. 
She  purred  like  a  pussy,  and  could  not  pronounce  her  r'/,  using  gh 
instead.  Perhaps  you  de  not  know  how  to  pronounce  />i  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  r  ?    That  is  3rour  jolly  ignorance. 

Will  Annerley  was  ent^aged  to  his  fotter-iister,  Dove,  who  lived 
with  his  parents  down  in  Kent  Old  Annerley  was  a  lively  old  sceptic 
who  did  not  believe  in  parsons,  and  was  accustomed  to  ask  "Why 
does  my  consdousness  flare  up  for  an  instant,  and  then  disappear  ?" 
Nobody  could  answer  this  poser,  not  even  the  curate  of  the  district, 
who  was  not  troubled  with  a  pyrotechnic  consdousness  himself. 

Purring,  cooing,  guileless  *Dove  was  full  of  idealisms.  So  was 
her  mother.  There  are  lots  of  idealisms  knocking  about  Kent.  I 
cau^t  one  myself  there. 

That  Sunday  afternoon,  Will  suggested  they  should  all  go  up  to  town 
next  day  and  see  Miss  Brunei,  the  new  actress,  in  yuliet, 

"  I  shall  be  ghegulaghly  oveghjoyed  to  go  to  a  gheal  theatghe," 
purred  Dove. 

And  when  she  had  thus  purred,  they  gave  her  a  saucerful  of  milk, 
and  she  washed  her  face,  like  a  good  little  pussy  as  she  was. 

Chaptbr  IIL 

Dove  Annerley  and  her  parents,  and  Will,  went  to  the  theatre ; 
where  Miss  Brunei  shone,  a  transcendental,  seraphic  star,  beaming  with 
idealism.  Between  the  acts  Will  introduced  Dove  behind  the  scenes, 
as  the  custom  is  with  young  ladies  from  the  country. 

Gentle  Dove  was  enchanted  with  Annie  Brunei  in  her  dressing-room. 
They  were  such  lovely  contrasts ;  the  one  with  her  fawn-eyed,  pigeon, 
purring  ways,  the  other  with  her  splendid  dark  hair,  lithe  form,  and 
idealism.  How  glowing  seemed  Annie,  when  you  stood  near  her  f  If 
you  kissed  her,  as  Dove  did,  she  tasted  of  vanilla  cream  and  violet 
powder.     I  am  well  up  in  the  flavour  of  dramatic  stars. 

"  And  now,"  said  WiU  Annerley,  cheerfully,  "  I'm  off  to  Germany." 

"Oh  Will,"  purred  Dove,  "what  stghange  ghesolution  is  this? 
With  whom  do  you  dcpaght  ?  " 

"  With  Count  Schonstein,"  answered  Will.  But  he  said  nothing 
about  Annie  Brunei,  who  was  one  of  the  party. 

For  the  season— a  most  successful  one,  of  two  nights— was  over;, 
and  the  Count  had  invited  Miss  Brunei  and  her  cnaperone  to  his 
estate  in  the  Schwarswald.  He  had  a  notion  of  popping  the  question 
to  Annie,  having  a  shrewd  idea  that  she  was  the  heiress  of  Harry 
Ormonde^  Marqness  of  Nottingley.  But  Annie  herself  knew  nothing  of 
this. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND.— NOODLES. 
Chapter  I. 
Away   to   the  Schwarzwald — called  by  ignorant  geographers  the 
Black  Forest  Geographers  don*t  know  GtrmAn^  the  duffers,  ^ie  sprech  • 
en  kein  Deutsche  wte  ick. 
Count  Schonstein,  a  retired  tea-dealer,  was  a  hopelessly  illiterate 
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party,  equally  ignorant  of  the  tongue  of  the  Vaterland.  He  made  as 
many  mistakes  in  the  genders  as  the  author  of  "  Hans  Breitmann's 
BaUads."    I  have  created  him  as  a  foil  to  my  superior  knowledge. 

Oh  Germany,  land  of  undulating  plains,  of  sloping  table-lands, 
resonant  with  the  psaltery  of  nigfatin^les,  dazzling  wim  the  dark,  deep, 
beautiful  blue  of  thy  aether  !  Oh  Rhmelaiid,  home  of  Gtut^  of  Gemuth" 
Uckkett^  olBraiwurst  and  Aar/<^^-5<z/8//— inly*cherished  mother-dime 
of  Schw&rmerei  and  idealism  I  I  could  continue  for  ever  in  rhapsody 
of  this  sort.     It  is  my  forte. 

Chapter.  II. 

''  Now  heaven  help  me  I "  mentally  ejaculated  Will  Annerley,  that 

more  than  usually  Civil  Engineer,  *'  I  love  this  dark-haired  actress  to 

distraction.    The  moonlight,  the  Rhine  steamers,  the  RUdesheimer,  and 

the  potato-salad  have  done  this  fatal  work.     She  has  so  much  more 

'^  than  Dove  ;  and  then  she  can  pronounce  her  r'i,  and  has  idesd- 

Ah  me !    I  am  a  traitor  to  my  purring  sweetheart  in  Kent," 


>' 


Chapter   HI. 

He  never  breathed  his  passion,  till  they  went  out  shooting  one  day 
in  the  Schwarzwald.  A  troo]>  of  huntsmen  followed,  wearing  plumes 
all  down  their  backs,  and  singing  the  chorus  from  Der  Freischutt, 

Suddenly,  Annie  wanted  to  t^e  a  shot  at  a  hart.  An  opportunity 
occurred  here  for  Will  to  make  a  i>oint  about  the  other  heart  whidi  she 
had  hit;  but  he  virtuously  abstained,  and  handing  her  a  guB,  ran 
behind  a  tree  to  get  out  of  the  wa^. 

Acting  on  the  happy  impulse  ot  her  sex,  Annie  turned  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon  over  her  left  snoulder,  shut  her  eyes,  aad  fired.  A  shriek 
aroused  the  welkin  of  the  district  Horror  1  The  fatal  ramrod  had 
transfixed  Will  to  a  tree. 

**  Oh  agony  \ "  she  cried,  '*  it  is  not  the  hart." 

'*  No,"  murmured  Will,  "  it  is  the  right  lung.  But  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  have  long  loved  you,  and  now  your  charms  have  penetrated 
me." 

He  withdrew  the  ramrod,  and  wended  pensively  back  to  the  castle. 
**/^rr  %.'"  ejaculated  the  native  huntsmen  ;  'Vox  ist  abcr  tine  GtS' 
chichter' 

But  Will  felt  a  lingering  pain  in  his  side,  and  now  that  he  had  con- 
fessed his  love,  thought  he  might  profitably  return  to  England  and  go 
to  bed. 

And  she,  the  aU-but  assassin  ?  Oh  love  I— oh  life  I — oh  aggravation  ! 
She  now  realised  how  well  she  loved  that  Civil  Engineer. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD.— GUSH. 
Chapter  I. 

AH  the  ttousiness  had  gone  out  of  Aunie  Brunei.  She  could  not 
act  any  more.  Previously  she  had  simulated  idealism  ;  now  that  the 
idealism  was  all  there,  and  she  really  loved,  she  could  not  make  believe 
longer. 

It  is  always  the  way  with  great  actresses ;  the  moment  they  conceive 
a  real  attachment,  it  is  all  up  with  their  art  Look  at  Miss  Helen 
Faudt,  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  mean. 

She  tried  to  pla3r  Rosalind.  The  pit  up  and  heaved  cold  potatoes  at 
her.     Fiasco  !  limitless  fiasco  ! 

The  second  night  of  Rosalind,  a  solitary  spectator  tenanted  the 
upper  boxes.  It  was  Will  Annerley.  Singularly  enough,  the  unfortu- 
tunate  actress  recognised  him,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  orchestra 
(there  was  nobody  else  in  the  house)  thought  it  a  new  effect,  and 
applauded. 

Will  met  her  after  the  performance  and  walked  with  her  from  the 
Strand  to  Knightsbridge ;  and  that  wild  night  they  roamed  through 
Knightsbridge,  on  to  Hammersmith,  round  Tumham  Green,  Notting 
Hill,  St  John's  Wood,  and  so  by  Islington  back  again.  'Twas  a 
night  of  dread  agonised  delight,  strained  embrac&s  torrents  of  tears, 
and  kisses  so  prolonged  and  passionate,  that  many  a  policeman,  husky 
with  emotion,  implored  them  to  move  on.  Ah  me  1  it  comes  but  once 
in  a  lifetime,  that  straining  of  heart  to  heart,  when  the  nectar  of  young 
love*8  osculation  has  the  taste  of  vanilla  cream  ! 

Chapter  II. 

Will  went  back  to  Kent,  and  tried  to  go  in  for  Dove,  who  purred 
away  in  her  attic  and  caught  mice.  Annie  gave  up  the  stage  and  got 
poorer  and  poorer.  Then  Count  Schonstein  made  her  an  offer,  and 
she  drove  hmi  scornfully  away. 

**  A  Count,"  she  said,  "  who  cannot  decline  der^  die^  das^  and  does 
not  know  that  a  German  participle  is  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, shall  never  make  me  his  !  " 

She  got  poorer  and  poorer,  and.  then  a  bitter  thought  struck  her. 
**Ohwhy"  she  passionately  uttered,  "does  the  author  of  my  life's 
history  call  it  *  In  Silk  Attire '  ?  " 

Chapter  III. 
While  Annie  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  Dove  slowly  pined  away. 
Hers  was  a  mysterious  sort  of  complaint,  for  which  the  doctors*  found 
no  name.     But  I,  who  have  studied  medicine,  can  guess  at  the  source 


of  it.  It  was  a  malady  known  as  the  Detts^ex'machina,  a  disease  fre- 
quently &tal  to  inconvenient  heroines  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
volume. 

Poor  Dove  pined  awa^,  but  she  made  no  complaint  Even  in  the 
extremity  of  her  indisposition,  her  habitual  purring  never  degenerated 
into  a  mol-row. 

Chapter  IV. 

When  Annie  Brunei  had  got  to  her  last  fourpence  halfpenny;,  she 
decided  on  making  use  of  a  mysterious  letter  her  mother  had  left  in  her 
keeping. 

Sne  took  this  letter— a  sealed  one—to  the  lawyer  to  whom  it  wis 
addressed.     The  eminent  solidtor  opened  and  read  : 

'*  Mr.  Lawyer, — My  daughter  dalms  her  rights. 

(Signed)         •*  Annie,  Marchioness  of 


**  Certainly,"  remarked  the  eminent  solidtor,  handing  the  letter  to 
Anne  Brunei.     **  A  little  money  would  perhaps  be  usefuTon  account !" 

**  I  will  take,"  responded  that  well-bred  actress,  "  a  moderate  sum 
to  begin  with,  since  \am%  marchioness.  Say  two  hundred  and  eigh^- 
three  thousand  pounds." 

The  lawjrer  wrote  her  a  cheque,  and  she  set  off  for  Castle  Ormonde, 
where  she  invited  all  the  supers  of  the  late  theatre,  and  they  held  high 
jinks. 

Chapter  V. 

It  was  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  the  third  volume,  and  Dove 
Annerlev  felt  it  high  time  she  should  die.  So  she  took  to  her  bed  and 
sent  for  her  relatives  and  Annie. 

"  I  have  a  good  idea  ;  let  us  have  a  wedding  by  pghivate  contghact, 
as  they  exhibit  it  on  the  stage.  I  wish  to  be  maghied  to  Will  while 
time  lasts,  so  as  to  leave  hiin  a  widower.    Pghoduce  a  notagfay." 

With  great  difficulty  they  produced  a  notary— one  who  livra  in  Soho, 
and  was  accustomed  to  try  and  wed  interesting  prima  donnas  to  unde- 
sirable bassos,  only  the  tenor  always  arrived  ana  stopped  the  bans. 

The  notary  came  and  drew  out  the  contract,  to  wnich  Will,  in  pro- 
found mdancholy,  attached  his  name.  '*  Luckily  I  shan't  be  married 
long,"  he  mentally  observed,  and  handed  the  document  to  Dove. 

But  the  gentle  Dove — artful  puss — penned  not  her  own  name  to  that 
contract.  No,  no  !  It  was  Annie  BruneFs  signature  she  forged ;  and 
then  sitting  up  in  bed,  she  joined  the  hands  of  Aimie  and  WiU. 

**  You  agh  maghied  now,"  she  purred,  **  good-bye." 

*' Stop —stop,  cried  the  happy  couple  with  one  voice.  "Before 
you  go.  solve  one  grave  doubt  Why — oh  why  has  Mr.  Black  called 
all  this  business  <  In  Silk  Attire '  ?  " 

•'Can  it  be,"  suggested  old  Mr.  Annerley,  the  sceptic,  "because 
it  is  a  Black  Habit?* 

"No,"  murmured  Dove,  you  are  wrong.  "It  is  because  all  the 
female  characters  wear  Linsey  Wolsey." 

And  with  a  peaceful  smile  she  purred  herself  to  sleep. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


Loved,  hated,  worshipped,  and  reviled ; 

A  people's  despot,  yet  its  petted  child. 

Such  by  outsiaers  must  my  first  be  reckoned, 

Although  he'll  die, — before  he'll  stand  my  second  ! 

I. — A  pleasant  place.    We  call  it  here  at  home 
A  sort  of  stiff  antipodes  to  Rome. 
Men  praise  Ms  faith  /    Though  charity  it  shirks, 
They  would  be  wiser  if  they  praised  its  works, 

2.— If  Johnny  lives  until  he's  five  years  old, 
My  sum  will  to  the  very  hour  be  told. 

3. — Something  that  all  of  us,  whatever  our  views, 
Denounce  as  most  immoral,— and  then  use. 

4. — A  city.    Were  I  what  my  name  implies, 
I  shouldn't  take  long  reaching  to  the  skies. 

5, — Oft  wet  with  blood  ;  yet  there  are  some  who  think 
A  mightier  weapon  is  oft  wet  with  ink. 

6. — To  do  this  pretty  thing  all  statesmen  learn  ; 
Not  one  of  them  but  tries  to  in  his  turn. 

7. — There's  naught  like  me  a  patriot's  cake  to  leaven  ; 
If  hell  be  opposition — well,  I'm  heaven ! 

8. — A  famous  bit  of  policy,  which  ends 
In  making  enemies  of*^  all  your  friends. 

9. — If  limited,  'twill  thwart  the  nation's  will ; 
If  not,  most  likely  will  upset  the  bill. 


Answer  to  our  Acrostic  in  No.  1 14  will  be  given  in  our  next 
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AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  VOLCANO, 


The  great  man  has  spoken  ;  France,  through  its  Ruler,  who, 
we  know,  is  France  as  well  as  Peace,  has  spoken  ;  all  danger  is 
over.  Napoleon  III.  has  made  concessions  sufficient  to  satisfy 
some  of  his  opponents,  at  least ;  France  will  accept  these  con- 
cessions, and  devote  herself  to  peaceful  progress. 

So  say  the  half- Liberals,  the  adherents  or  pensioners  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  official  and  semi-official  papers  in  Paris.  But 
all  earnest  Liberals,  all  moderate  men  and  upright  politicians, 
all  supporters  of  constitutional  instead  of  personal  government, 
say  far  otherwise.  They  say  that  the  Emperor's  proposals  are 
thoroughly  insincere,  inadequate  to  the  demands  and  necessities 
of  the  country,  and  utterly  incapable  of  satisfying  the  awakened 
cry  for  Reform  which  has  sounded  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other.  If  these  concessions  are  granted,  the  Revolution, 
which  might  now  be  a  peaceful  and  harmless  one,  will  be 
deferred,  until,  day  by  day,  it  shall  have  gathered  irresistible 
strength,  and  shall  enforce  its  demands  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
perhaps  from  the  barricades. 

The  abandonment  of  the  interpellation  by  the  "  Tiers  parti " 
is  what  might  be  expected  ;  it  has  been  partly  dictated  by  that 
^^  laissez  aller^  disposition  which  hates  the  worry  of  any 
decided  action ;  partly  by  the  ever-present  spirit  of  toadyism 
which  shrinks  from  openly  offending  the  "  person  in  possession  " 
at  the  Tuileries  ;  partly,  let  us  hope,  from  a  spirit  of  statesman- 
like self-restraint  which  nobly  consents  to  postpone  the  realization 
of  its  aims  and  hopes,  rather  than  to  call  into  existence  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  is  still  more 
what  might  have  been  expected ;  it  would  have  been  curious 
indeed,  if  the  man,  who  from  a  needy  exile,  and  a  contemptible 
filibuster,  rose  by  means  of  high-sounding  professions,  and  by 
the  voice  of  universal  suffrage,  to  the  proud  position  of  Pre- 
sident, and  thence,  by  the  paternal  rigour  of  the  coup  eP/taty  to 
the  prouder  position  of  Emperor ;  honoured  and  feted  not  only 
by  the  grateful  nation  which  he  had  rescued  from  anarchy,  but 
by  all  Christian  powers,— yes,  first  and  foremost  by  virtuous 
gentle  England,  the  home  of  the  law-keeping,  life-respecting 
Saxon ; — it  would  be  curious  indeed  if  the  man  who,  having 
achieved  all  this,  added  to  his  glory  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea, 
the  liberation  of  Italy,  the  bloodless  subjugation  of  Savoy,  the 
regeneration  of  Mexico,  the  reorganization  of  Germany,  and  the 
control  of  the  Belgian  railroads,  should,  of  his  own  accord,  lay 
down  his  power  at  the  command  of  disrespectful  opposition,  and 
should  cruelly  deprive  France  of  her  head,  her  heart,  and  her 
right  hand  at  the  same  time.    The  Saviour  of  Society  is  wiser 


than  to  go  through  the  arduous  process  of  salvation  twice  over. 
Louis  Napoleon  knows  that  were  he  to  surrender  the  principle 
of  personal  government,  he  would  probably  be  spared  long 
enough  to  be  called  in  again  by  a  devoted  nation  to  save  France 
and  society  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  Imperial  view  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  in  the 
power  of  but  few  mortals  to  realize  the  magnificent  ideas,  or  to 
trace  the  complicated  motives,  of  such  a  magnanimous  genius 
as  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  Some  have  called  him 
a  purely  imitative  man ;  they  have  attributed  his  apparent 
cruelties,  his  executions,  his  deportations  to  Cayenne,  his  tyranny 
over  the  Press,  to  a  humble  resolve  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  other  Governors  of  France  before  him.  It  may  be  this  want 
of  originality,  his  great-uncle  and  the  Republican  Government 
affording  him  no  immediate  precedent  for  his  conduct  under 
the  present  crisis — at  least,  not  one  that  he  feels  strong  enough 
to  carry  out — may  ultimately  drive  him  to  seek  for  an  example 
among  the  Kings  of  France,  and  so  result  in  landing  him  once 
more  on  these  shores  an  honoured  exile.  Were  it  not  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  future  conduct  of  one  so  eminently  ductile 
in  the  hands  of  his  people,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that 
his  last  attempt  at  offering  the  shadow  for  the  substance  could 
have  no  other  end  than  a  peaceful  abdication,  which  Louis 
Napoleon  would  surely  prefer  to  an  internecine  struggle,  or  a  re- 
production of  the  massacre  which  he  once  authorized  with  such 
reluctance,  and  at  such  terrible  expense  to  his  sensitive  and 
generous  nature. 

The  question  is,  does  France — that  is  to  say,  the  active, 
earnest,  thinking,  resolute,  part  of  France — really  require  con- 
stitutional government,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  control  the 
expenditure,  to  declare  war,  and  the  responsibility  of  Ministers 
to  the  nation  not  to  the  Emperor  ?  If  France  does  require  all 
this,  the  Emperor's  rigmarole  message  does  not  even  promise  it ; 
that  he  will  ever  grant  it,  we  do  not  believe.  Ministers  may  sit 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Council  of  State  may  discuss 
affairs  of  State  with  the  Emperor  ;  the  Deputies  may  criticize 
the  measures  of  the  Government  ;~but  as  long  as  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  one  man,  as  long  as  there  is  no  constitutional 
power  vested  in  the  people's  representatives  of  stopping  the 
supplies,  so  long  is  liberty  an  impossibility  in  France.  It  may 
T>e  that  the  Emperor  intends  for  the  future  to  be  the  mere  ex- 
ponent of  the  nation's  will ;  that  he  intends  to  initiate  nothing, 
but  to  receive  his  orders  from  the  Assembly  of  the  people's 
representatives  ;  if  so,  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
France,  or  any  other  nation,  to  believe  it.  He  cannot  destroy 
h.  e  memory  of  his  past ;  and  the  lesson  which  that  has  taught 
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bitterly  and  cruelly,  is  distrust,  if  not  hatred,  of  the  present 
Emperor. 

It  is  well  that  Paris  particularly  should  realize  the  state  of 
affairs ;  that  those  whose  whole  life  is  one  mad  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
who  dance  the  cancan,  and  rush  to  see  the  drama  in  dishabille^ 
should  know  that  they  are  doing  all  this  under  the  shadow  of  a 
volcano,  the  eruption  of  which  is  imminent,  and  in  whose  fiery 
streams  of  lava  they  will  be  destroyed,  unless  they  take  warning 
in  time.  Tyrants  have  always  found  in  the  apathy  of  satisfied 
sensuality  their  greatest  support.  They  drug  their  victims,  who 
then  become  their  unresisting  prey.  The  careless  scoffer,  the 
jaded  voluptuary,  the  feverish  debauchee  may  care  little  what 
course  political  events  take,  so  long  as  they  are  left  to  their 
enjoyments.  But  when  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  nation  are 
fairly  roused,  the  struggle  is  never  doubtful  between  tyranny  and 
liberty.  The  mere  slaves  of  appetite  and  bondsmen  of  pleasure 
have  only  the  choice  between  reformation  and  destruction.  They 
are  soon  trampled  under  foot  But  they  hamper  the  hands  of 
Right,  without  being  any  real  support  to  Wrong.  It  is  for 
them  to  consider  whether  the  end  is  worth  the  cost 


AS   CLEAR  AS  MUD. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Rammell*s  proposal  of  some  time  since 
for  a  pneumatic  passenger  tube  under  Hyde  Park,  between  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Knightsbridge,  is  about  to  be  revived  in  con- 
nexion with  the  contemplated  improvement  of  the  Serpentine. 
The  complete  scheme  for  the  tube,  it  seems,  includes  a  second 
section  from  Knightsbridge  to  die  South  Kensington  Museum. 
No  doubt  such  a  line  of  communication  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection  some  people  may 
have  to  being  shot  through  the  earth  on  the  cannon-ball  prin- 
ciple, the  new  line  would  do  a  good  business.  Without  any 
wish,  however,  to  discourage  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
will  not  easily  be  overcome.  The  very  connection  of  the 
scheme  with  the  clearing  out  of  the  Serpentine  is  lugubriously 
ominous  ;  for  the  promoters  will  find  ready  made  an  immense 
supply  of  the  very  best  mud  available  for  them  to  stick  in. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  (PANDORAS)  BOX. 

Come  hither,  little  grandson, 

And  sit  upion  my  knee ; 
Come,  listen  to  my  story 

Of  modem  chivalry. 
No  legend  of  the  nurs*ry, 

No  silly  fairy  rhyme. 
Nor  is  it  tale  crt  giants, 

Or  "  once  upon  a  time." 
HerCy  in  the  wond'ring  Forum, 

The  Box  was  bravdy  won  ; 
One  day  last  week  before  the  Beak 

The  noUe  deed  was  done. 
Eyes  are  still  black  among  us 

To  mark  the  fearful  day. 
When  stately  swells  of  th^  Upper  Ten 
Rushed  wildly  on,  Kke  common  men. 

To  join  in  the  affray. 

Now  you  know,  my  little  grandson. 

That  to  fight  is  not  "the  thing  ;*• 
In  these  days  we're  far  too  squeamish 

To  patronise  the  Ring ; 
But  Britons  still  are  Bntons  : 

Hearts  are  bold,  and  arms  are  stout : 
Prod  Dame  Nature  with  a  pitch-fork. 

But  no  prong  can  keep  her  out 
Nowad^s  its  very  rareness 

To  a  nght  enchantment  lends ; 


No  ccaven  heart  can  stand  a-back 
From  all  mischances  of  attack, 
When  ready  means  of  self-defence 
Are  placed  by  all-wise  Providence 
At  all  our  finger  ends  ! 

So  the  British  blood  was  fevered, 

When  the  Lawyers  put  with  glee 
Questions  cross  and  crooked  answers 

To  the  Bench,  as  Referee  ; 
When  facts  were  turned,  and  twisted 

Inside  out,  and  proof  was  strong 
That,  if  one  side  were  in  error. 

Why,  the  right  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
When  the  tongues  alternate  clashing 

Hammered  on  with  dire  intent, 
And  opposing  bridBs  came  pounding 

On  the  heads  of  argument ; 
Everv  hero  with  emotion 

Felt  his  waistcoat  madly  heave. 
Pulse  at  nineteen  to  the  dozen, 
„^JJceps  swelling  in  his  sleeve  ; 
When  he  saw  the  prize  of  battle 

Stowed  away  in  box  of  tin. 
Slyly  turned  he  up  his  wristbands 

In  his  ardour  to  begin  ! 
And  *twas  then  the  dormant  spirit 

Broke  its  bonds  with  clamour  loud. 
And  a  wild  spontaneous  frenzy 

Took  possession  of  the  crowd. 
Then  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones, 

Came  whizring  through  the  air. 
Umbrellas,  sticte,  and  inkstands, 

All  round  his  Worship's  chair. 
But  the  Box's  trusty  guardian. 

Out  of  breath,  and  sore  distressed, 
Hid  the  keyhole  with  his  shirtfront. 

Hugged  the  treasure  to  his  breast ; 
t>ukes.  and  Earls,  and  cads,  and  commons, 

Each  to  each,  were  deadly  foes  ; 
Bearded  hirelings  of  justice 

Felt  the  folly  of  plain  clothes ; 
Vain  were  Henderson's  blue  Lictors 

The  unseemly  mob  to  cow ; 
Reporters  say,  who  saw  that  day, 

Was  never  such  a  row. 
Was  none  who  knew  the  leader 

That  was  foremost  in  the  fray  ; 
What's  the  odds  ?  all  hit  like  heroes 

At  whoever  came  their  way  ; 
Broken  benches,  hats  by  bushels 

Lay  in  ruin  on  the  floor  ; 
Quoth  his  Worship,  "  WeU,  1  never 

Saw  a  scene  like  this  before  !" 
Still  the  Box's  trusty  guardian, 
With  a  half-expinncf  g^an. 
Like  a  leech  stucK  to  his  treasure. 

Like  a  Lawyer  held  his  own  ; 
In  adhesiveness  of  purpose 

Bravely  bore  the  nardest  knocks. 
For  the  evidence  was  safely 
(Where  it  should  be)  in  the  Box! 

There's  my  story,  little  grandson  :— 
When  you're  older,  then  youll  see 

How  our  country  g^ws  in  Freedom — 
Hence  our  modem  cbivdry  I 


The  Way  to  Kill  Time  {dedicaUd  tc  ih$  VfilnnUirs).— 
Shoot  every  day ! 

A  Great  Honour  I— A  paper  called  the  Takkt  (of  the  sime 
faith  as  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  paper,  the  Weekly  Register) 
is  quoted  from  and  praised  in  this  week's  Queef^s  Messenger. 

Chains  for  the  Chained.— A  ticket-of-leave  man  recently 
ran  away  with  the  jailer's  daughter.  His  defence  was  that  he 
was  so  accustomed  to  penal  servitude  that  he  could  not  live 
without  a  wife ! 
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OUR   BOOKMARKER. 


ChefS'iVCEuvre  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  By  Philippe  Burty, 
and  Edited  by  W.  Chaffers,  F.S.A.  London  :  Chapman 
andHalL     1869. 

This  is  an  English  translation,  carefully  edited,  of  a  very 
elaborate  work,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  review  at  length. 
Considering  it  is  written  by  a  Frencnman,  we  suppose  that  we 
must  excuse  the  very  slight  recognition  of  English  Art  which  it 
contains ;  for  instance,  in  the  portion  relating  to  porcelain,  not 
the  slightest  mention  is  made  of  the  beautiful  old  wares  of  Derby, 
Worcester,  and  Chelsea.  If  the  Turquoise  Blue  and  the  Rose 
Du  Barry  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  arc  beautiful,  so  is  the  rich 
purple  and  curious  olive  green  of  the  old  Worcester.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  revival 
of  Sevres  ware  j  while  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  wonderful 
revival  in  England  of  Wedgwood  ware,  and  the  great  elegance 
and  earefil  finish  of  Messrs.  Minton*s  reproductions  of  old 
porcelain.  The  Capo  di  Monte  ware  is  totally  ignored,  though 
the  gracefulness  of  its  designs  and  beauty  of  colouring  might 
have  secured  for  it  honourable  mention.  There  has  been  a  very 
important  movement  lately  in  the  direction  of  purity  and  simph- 
city  of  taste  both  in  china  and  glass  all  through  Europe.  With 
regard  to  the  glass,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  revival  of  the  Murano 

flass  which  Messrs.  Salviati  and  Co.  have  so  nobly  carried  out 
for  is  the  work  of  the  Axminster  looms  alluded  to  in  the 
section  which  treats  of  tapestry  and  carpets,  though  surely  the 
wonderful  sp^Kcimen  of  that  work  which  is  in  Sion  House  is 
worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  masterpieces  of  industrial 
art  we  could  have  wished  to  sec  the  book  better  got  up  as 
regards  paper  and  printing,  but  then  it  could  never  have  been 
sold  at  the  extremely  moderate  price  which  it  now  bears  ;  and 
the  engravings,  we  must  admit,  are  excellent 

It  is  always  easy  to  fuid  sins  of  omission  in  such  a  book  as 
this.  The  sins  of  commission  arc  few.  One  cannot  expect  a 
Frenchman  to  write  about  anything  without  extolling  his  own 
country  ;  their  nati<Mial  vanity  is  so  obtrusive,  that  whether  it 
be  history  or  poetry,  or  ethics,  or  philosophy,  or  fine  arts,  the 
pre-eminence  of  France  must  be  asserted,  it  ^ot  proved.  We 
cjuite  ame  with  the  writer's  depreciation  of  those  feeble  imita- 
tions which  pass  for  genuine  specimens  of  ancient  art ;  and  we 
wish  that  collectors  would  only  show  half  as  much  discretion 
as  zeal,  and  a  quarter  as  much  prudence  as  generosity.  It 
would  be  possible  then  to  get  real  works  of  art  for  a  nu>aerate 
price,  instead  of  spurious  imitations  for  lavish  sums. 

The  notes  are  carefully  written,  and  are  very  useful  We 
would  suggest  an  appendix  to  the  next  edition,  supplying  some 
of  the  delects  which  we  have  pointed  out  As  far  as  it  goes, 
this  book  will  be  found  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 


A    CASE  FOR   THE  POOR-LAW  BOARD, 


A  FEW  days  ago,  one  Mr.  Langston,  a  surgeon  of  Rochester, 
was  fined  one  shiUlng  by  the  local  magistrates,  for  neglectine  to 
forward  to  the  Registrar  of  Births,  a  certificate,  as  required  by 
the  Vaccination  Act,  of  his  having  successfully  performed  a  case 
of  vaccination.  It  appeared  that  there  were  as  many  as  800 
children  in  one  district  of  the  Union  alone,  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated,  and  the  Guardians  had,  therefore,  very  property  ap- 
pointed a.  public  prosecutor  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  complied  with.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  defendant  was  one  of  the  public  vaccinators  em- 
ployed by  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and,  therefore,  it  was  die  more 
incumbent  on  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Mr. 
Langston  paid  his  shilling,  however,  but  asked  for  "  a  case," 
which  the  magistrates  declined  to  grant  We  entirely  concur 
with  the  magistrates  in  refusing  to  give  a  case,  for  if  "  a  case," 
and  a  very  wid  "  case "  indeed  does  not  already  exist,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  term  "a  case"  is  generally  supposed  to 
signify.  We  recommend  Mr.  Langston  to  pay  his  shillin|r  and 
fo  on  his  way  vaccinating  without  more  ado.  With  800  children 
m  his  district  unvaccinated,  he  surely  has  better  employment 
for  his  time  than  to  rush  into  litigation. 


Mu  RRAv*s  Guide  to  the  Continent  (dedicated  to 
Editor  of  the  Queetis  Messenger). — A  thick  horsewhip  ! 
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A  Continental  Handbook  for  the  British  TravelUr  Proper. 

BY  one  of  them. 


Having,  in  my  opening  chapter,  enunciated  in  something  like 
a  business  shape  a  few  general  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  true 
British  Travelling  Snobs,  I  will  now  assume  a  more  colloquial 
tone.  The  little  hints  I  have  to  give  on  matters  of  detail  can 
be  far  more  agreeably  suggested  in  a  conversational  and  familiar 
strain,  and  I  therefore  feel  no  apology  need  be  tendered  for  its 
adoption. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  will  imagine  my  dear  Mr.  Travelling 
Snob,  that  you  have  come  from  London  to  Dover,  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  reached  Calais  in  your  best  manner.  That  is  to 
say,  we  will  suppose  you  have  come  first-class,  treated  the 
English  railway  officials  with  proper  insular  contempt  and  dis- 
courtesy (as,  I  allow,  they  would  nave  treated  you,  had  you  tra- 
velled by  second),  and  had  a  quiet,  but  supremely  exalted  grumble 
over  French  newspapers,  claret,  waiting  rooms,  guards,  soldiers, 
and  punctuality.  We  will  further  suppose  that  you  have  digested 
that  excellent  little  plat  you  found  waiting  you,  hot  and  well 
cooked,  at  Amiens,  and  growled  about  French  dishes  generally, 
until  some  new  grievance  fortunately  presented  itself  to  your 
notice.  And  this  you  know  you  will  have  done,  all  the  while 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  your  experience  of  English  railway 
travelling  can  suggest  to  you  no  Buffet  where  you  have  been  so 
well  and  reasonably  served.  Let  us  suppose  dl  this,  ai^id  watch 
you  now  comfortably  located,  straps,  opera  glasses,  Bradshaws^ 
AfurraySy  Times,  hat  box  and  -all  in  your  comer  of  a  first-class 
carriage  on  the  Chemin  du  Ferdu  Nord.  There  you  sit,  looking, 
—I  can  positively  assure  you  it  is  a  fact, — to  the  other  travellers 
in  your  compartment  rather  an  ill-tempered  fool  than  anything 
else.  How  are  these  excellent  Messieurs  and  Madame  there  to 
know  that  that  unpleasant  supercilious  scowl  you  wear  on  your 
fiace  is  the  result  of  a  fanatical  self<-consciousness  ?  Naturally 
enough,  since  the  true  gentleman  is  always  to  be  detected  by 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  accommodates  himself  to  the 
company  in  which  circumstances  place  him,  they  can  only  make 
out  of  you,  some  g^oss  bourgeois  Anglais,  who  knows  less  of 
good  breeding  than  yonder  decent  spoken  fellow  in  the  blouse, 
who  is  playing  an  oi^an  for  ha'pence  at  that  country  station. 

What  do  they  Imow  of  your  mansion  in  Lowndes  Square  ? 
What  do  they  care  that  you  married  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  Lord  Tinkerville,  and  that  that  excellent 
and  accomplished  lady  was  presented  at  Court  last  year,  and 
has,  by  dint  of  much  praiseworthy  perseverance,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  at  length  fEiiri^  forced  herself  into  the  Bangaway  set  ? 
What  dignity  would  it  invest  you  with  in  their  eyes  were  you  to 
tell  them  that  you  belong  to  the  Conservative^^  have  got  a  place 
in  Warwickshire,  and  dine  with  the  Duke  of  r  ishwater  once  a 
year  ?  And  mind  you,  my  dear  Mr.  T.  S.,  I  do  not  deny  that  these 
things  au^  very  substantial  advantages,  of  which  a  thorough- 
bred Englishman  may  well  be  proud;  but  what  I  do  urge  is, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  strength  of  their  posses- 
sion, you  should  try  by  mental  jury,  find  guihy,  and  condemn 
to  social  death,  these  foreign  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  whom 
you  know  nothing.  No  doubt  you  take  Monsieur  on  your  left 
to  be  a  chocolate  vendor,  for  you  draw  yourself  away  from  him 
as  if  he  were  your  bootmaker.  Just  now,  when  he  addressed 
some  polite  remark  to  you,  you  Icnow  you  replied  with  a  clumsy 
and  haughty  coldness,  that  said  (I  admit  in  the  very  worst 
French)  plainly  that  you  were  a  gre^  deal  too  big  a  man  to  be 
addressed  at  all,  and  that  you  considered  his  "  openine  "  a  bit 
of  foreign  impertinence.  If  you  will  analyse  your  thoughts, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  frankly  admit  that  you  are  possessed,  very 
completely,  with  some  such  snobbish  sentiments  as  these. 
I  dare  say  you  would  stare  were  you  to  know  that  it  is  your 
French  fellow-traveller,  and  not  you,  who  is  condescending,  if 
it  be  an  act  of  condescension  to  engage  in  a  civil  conversation 
with  a  stranger.  His  family,  my  dear  sir,  can  give  yours  two 
centuries  start,  and  then  leave  it  nowhere.  He  is  a  well-bom, 
well-bred,  French  gentleman — a  peer,  and,  being  such,  may 
read  you  a  lesson  in  manners.  Your  conduct,  Mr.  Travelling 
Snob,  to  your  fellow-passengers  is,  I  fear,  one  of  your  worst 
features.     I  shall  recur  to  it  again. 

(To  be  contintted.) 


Belles  Lettres."— Notes  sent  on  Saint  Valentine's-day. 
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THE      WEEK. 

The  wedding  of  the  Marquis  ot  Huntley  and  Miss  Brookes 
was  so  numerously  attended  by  the  "  ^lite  of  society  "  that  the 
occasion  will  be  known  as  the  great  Hunt  Breakfast. 

Concurrent  endowment  is  called  so  on  the  principle  of 
luais  d  non  lucendo,  because  the  Commons  will  never  conair 
with  the  Lords  on  it     Let  us  hope  the  latter  may  conquer. 

The  Mayor  and  Chief  Constable  of  Birmingham  have  been 
served  with  notice  of  action  for  the  false  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Murphy.  If  the  imprisonment  was  really  false,  so  much  the 
worse.  But  cannot  anything  be  done  to  the  people  who  let  him 
out? 


Mr.  Grenville  Murray  was  sued  at  the  Westminster 
County  Court  on  Friday  for  the  price  of  a  pair  of  boots.  He 
pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  but  the  verdict  was  given 
against  him.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  no  "  limitations  " 
to  which  boots  may  not  go  when  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  is  in 
question.    Quite  right,  too  ! 

The  correspondence  between  Archbishop  Manning  and  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eyre,  of  Marylebone,  has  helped  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  acknowledged  on  several  occasions  to  be  a 
serious  injustice  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
Nothing  can  possibly  excuse  the  practice  of  sending  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  our  workhouses  to  Protestant  schools, 
simply  because  the  established  religion  of  this  country  is  Pro- 
testantism. Any  underhand  attempts  at  conversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  can  only  serve  to  bring  her  into  con- 
tempt with  all  her  most  worthy  disciples  ;  for  religious  freedom 
is  the  very  basis  of  her  existence.  She  does  not  claim  the  in- 
fallibility which  the  Roman  Church  does,  and,  therefore,  any 
attempt  to  force  her  creed  on  children  is  a  piece  of  tyranny 
pure  and  simple.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  servility 
towards  the  most  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  section  of  Pro- 
testants is  very  apparent  now  on  all  sides.  The  Government  is 
doing  all  it  can,  consistent  with  the  professions  which  brought  it 
to  Downing  street,  and  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  it  is  to  remain 
there,  to  flatter  and  favour  that  section  of  its  supporters  whose 
whole  religious  creed  is  sunmied  up  in  the  words,  "  I  hate  Papists," 
and  whose  religious  practice  chiefly  confines  itself  to  a  vigorous 
and  determined  effort  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  insulting, 
and,  if  possible,  oppressing  their  fellow  Christians.  In  fact,  the 
hatred  of  these  excellent  persons  against  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  frequent  occasions 
which  they  find  for  boasting  of  the  justice  they  are  going  to  do 
them.  With  regard  to  the  correspondence  alluded  to  above,  we 
must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyre  has 
anywhere  ventured  to  assert,  much  less  to  prove,  that  he  did 
not  encourage  the  forcible  education  of  children  of  Catholic 
parents  in  the  Protestant  faith.  The  rev.  gentleman's  letters 
are  remarkable  for  an  instance  of  studied  discourtesy.  Dr. 
Manning  always  addresses  him  as  "  Reverend  Sir,"  while  Mr. 


Eyre  always  carefully  addresses  the  Archbishop  as  "  Sir."  This 
offensive  assertion  of  religious  independence  is  as  little  worthy 
of  a  Christian  as  of  a  gentleman. 


A  SCOTCH  MIST 


The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  of  the  Representative 
Peers  of  Scotland  is  altogether  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
common  people  like  ourselves.  Last  week  the  Earl  of  Kellie 
was  unanimously  elected  a  Representative  Peer  for  Scotland  ; 
"but,"  adds  the  report,  "the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Eari 
of  Kellie  were  the  only  peers  present"  This  is  rather  like  the 
little  boy  who  boasted  of  being  second  when  it  afterwards  s^- 
peared  that  there  were  only  two  in  the  class.  We  congratulate 
Lord  Kellie  (whose  acquaintance  we  are  happy  to  maJce,  for  we 
must  frankly  admit  that,  in  our  ignorance,  we  have  never  heard 
of  his  lordship)  on  his  accession  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  House — and  as  he  cannot  be  said  to  come  imder 
the  headmg  of  "  our  hereditary  legislators,"  we  consider  our- 
selves justified  in  believing  that  Lord  Kellie  will  faithfrilly  repre- 
sent his  constituents,  who  have  been  so  singularly  unanimous 
in  his  election. 


HIGHWA  Y  ROBBER  Yl 


A  NOTICE  has  just  been  published  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  being  required  for  the  East  London  Railway 
works,  it  will  be  closed  for  traffic  on  and  after  the  21st  instant. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  our  enlightened  and  tax-paying 
British  public  will  quietly  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  vast  ad- 
vantages of  this  masterpiece  of  science,  even  for  a  few  weeks.  If 
they  do,  however,  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  this  great 
necessity  of  their  existence,  we  warn  them  that  they  may  ex- 
pect the  following  further  incursions  on  their  liberties  to  be 
shortly  announced  : 

The  Duke  of  York's  Column  to  be  only  accessible  to  visitors 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays — and  after  i  p.m.,  on  Sundays. 

The  Corinthian  Bazaar  in  Argyll  street,  to  be  shut  up. 

The  Fountains  at  Charing  Cross  to  play  at  less  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

The  statue  in  Leicester  square  to  be  removed  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

We  trust,  however,  that  before  these  lines  are  in  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  London  will  be  in  arms  to  assert  its  right  of  way 
through  the  great  thoroughfare  now  about  to  be  closed,  and 
that  the  above  horrible  possibilities  will  be  less  imminent  than 
we  are  now  forced  to  consider  them. 


THE  rs  HA  VE  IT. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  mild  fun  has  lately  been  poked  at  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  for  their  spellin|^  of  the  plural 
of  the  word  "money,"  which  is  printed  "monies,"  instead  of 
"  moneys."  Of  course  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  correct,  and 
the  rule  thus  laid  down  is  to  obtain,  we  shall  have  "  attomies  " 
for  "attorneys,"  "survies"  for  "surveys,"  "abbies"  for 
"  abbeys,"  "  aUies,"  the  plural  of  "  allv,"  for  "  alleys,"  and  so  on. 
Whether  the  Legislature  really  intends  to  sanction  such  whole- 
sale changes  as  these  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  tlmt  in  future  the  following  words,  when  used  in  a  Par- 
liamentary sense,  will  be  amended  in  the  following  manner : — 
Patriotism.— The  "i"  is  to  be  omitted,  so  that  "rot" 

may  be  substituted  for  "  riot." 
Budget.— In  future  to  be  spelt  "  Smudgit." 
Exchequer.— To  be  spelt  ^*  No-checker." 
British  Lion. — As  this  animal  is  no  longer  accepted  by 
our  neighbours  as  representing  us,  "  Lien  "  is  to  be 
substituted  for  "  LiON,"  and  the  term  "British  Lien" 
is  in  future  to  relate  only  to  Customs'  Duties. 
We  thoroughly  concur  with  the  House  of  Commons  (should 
our  facts  prove  to  be  correct)  in  this  common-sense  way  of 
spelling  words  ;  at  the  same  time  we  beg  to  point  out  that  there 
are  several  other  changes  that  might  advantageously  be  made 
if  the  rule  of  spelling  words  with  a  regard  to  their  real  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  generally  adopted. 
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THJS  NATION, 


"Pawkins  and  Spoff!"  screamed  LittleSquigsby— "  Pawkins 
and  Spoff!" 

He  had  been  screaming  this  for  one  half-hour,  twice  every 
second.  He*  was  not  hoarse.  He  liked  it.  The  more  he 
screamed  the  more  he  enjoyed  the  excitement.  He  had,  during 
this  half-hour,  been  knocked  about,  hustled,  punched,  cursed, 
and  made  the  subject  of  every  variety  of  blasphemous  ana- 
thema. He  had  been  steaming  in  a  room  with  a  low  roof— half- 
yard,  half-stable,  called  Judges*  Chambers,  in  Clifford's  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane,  with  about  three  hundred  other  specimens  of 
legal  humanity.  They  were  ragfi;ed  men  and  boys.  They  were 
very  greasy.  They  breathed  ardent  spirits  and  stale  tobacco. 
Their  temperament  was  passionate,  their  manners  violent,  and 
whenever  they  spoke  to  one  another  they  spoke  defiantly  and 
loudly,  and  shouted  into  each  other's  ears  with  a  sort  of  exultant 
savagery  their  particular  grievances.  "Pawkins  and  Spoff!" 
still  screamed  Little  Squigsby— "  Pawkins  and  Spoff !"  He  was 
jammed  in  now.  The  place  was  full.  The  hands  of  the  clock 
were  upon  the  stroke  of  half-past  eleven.  The  steam  was  fearful 
The  ragged  men  and  boys  were  as  thick  as  eels  in  vinegar. 
;^50,ooo  depended  upon  an  answer  being  returned  to  Little 
Squigsb/s  scream  \ 

II. 

And  this  was  how  it  was.  Little  Squigsby  was  the  junior 
clerk  in  Slicker's  office.  Slicker  was  an  attorney  and  solicitor  ; 
he  was  an  old  man,  and  a  sharp  man.  Slicker  had  grey  hairs, 
and  was  fat,  and  yet  he  was  sharp.  Slicker  had  grown  up 
daughters^-one  of  them  pretty,  and  yet  he  was  sharp.  Slicker 
had  made  money  in  the  old  times,  and  had  married  well,  and 
had  dined  well  all  his  life ;  and  yet  he  was  sharp !  He  had 
never  allowed  his  feelings  to  be  blunted  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Life  to  him  was  a  grindstone,  and  as  it  went  round 
and  round,  he  was  always  sharpening  himself  upon  it  Sharpness 
was  his  creed.  No  one,  man  or  boy,  was  worth  his  salt  unless 
he  was  sharp.  An  old  man  now,  he  was  sharper  than  ever.  So 
it  happened  that  one  night  Slicker  dines  in  his  own  house,  with 
a  chosen  few,  and  talking  of  lengthened  Chancery  suits  and 
heavy  bills  of  costs,  and  actions  fought  and  verdicts  gained 
against  all  law  and  justice,  and  innocent  men  pursued  and 
crushed ;  and  talking  of  conflicts  with  judges,  of  tiring  out 
feeble-hearted  opponents,  and  gaining  points  thereby,  of  per- 
sistent threatenings  and  daring  effrontery  by  which  cases  were 
gained  when  there  was  no  case  to  gain.  So  it  happened  that 
the  party,  breaking  up,  and  all  the  men  staggering  to  the  door, 
and  struggling  for  their  hats  and  coats,  the  front  door  had  been 
opened  by  Shcker  himself,  and  then  a  ragged  dirty  boy  was 
found  sleeping  upon  the  door-step.  He  was  so  dirty  and  so 
ragged,  and  yet  his  poor,  pinched,  starved  face,  lying  against  the 
lintel,  shone  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp  with  a  startling  purity 
of  whiteness. 

«  Hulloa  !"  cried  Slicker.    "  What's  this  ?" 

"  What's  what  ?"  cried  Mr.  Bulbous,  the  criminal  lawyer,  who 
had  long  been  hiccoughing  through  a  story,  as  to  how,  acting 
for  the  prosecution,  he  had  caused  a  perfectly  innocent  man 
to  be  hanged,  and  thereby  secured  his  costs.    "  What's  what  ?" 

"Why,  this  !"  cried  Mr.  Slicker,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  boy. 

They  all  crowded  round,  and  looked  out  upon  the  boy,  who 
still  slept  on,  undisturbed  by  the  noise. 

"  One  of  the  criminal  population  !"  cried  Mr.  Bulbous,  forcing 
himself  in  front  of  the  crowd  of  guests.  "Prosecute  him. 
Slicker  ;  contemplated  burglary,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Look 
how  white  his  skin  is,  and  look  at  his  filbert-shaped  nails — a 
hardened  criminal !  Five  years'  penal  servitude  at  the  least. 
Kick  him,  Slicker!" 

Thus  enjoined,  Mr.  Slicker  kicked  the  sleeping  boy. 

"  Get  up,  you  vagabond ! "  he  said.  "  Wnat  are  you  doing 
here?" 

The  boy  started  to  his  feet,  the  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes  ; 
he  seemed  instantly  to  become  a  small  giant.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  although  apparently  dazed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  being  awakened,  and  the  light  streaming  from  the 
hall  of  Mr.  Slicker's  house,  he  rushed  at  his  assailant  The 
guests  in  a  body  flew  back  into  the  hall.    They  were  strong, 


powerful  men,  and  yet  the  ragged  boy,  advancing  upon  them 
suddenly  and  furiously,  caused  mem  to  retreat 

"  Who  are  yer  kickin'  on  1^  cried  the  boy,  as  he  stood  in  the 
hall,  confronting  the  staggered  lawyers. 

No  one  said  a  word.  There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Slicker  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence.  "  A  sharp  boy,  this,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  and  then,  aloud,  he  added,  "  Who  are  you  ? — what's  your 
name  ?" 

"  I'm  nothing,"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  sharp  cry  of  agony.  "  I 
knows  nothin',  and  I  wants  nothin' ;  but  don't  you  come  kickin' 
me  again." 

Mr.  Slicker  rushed  into  the  dining-room  and  rang  the  bell. 
His  man  immediately  appeared. 

"  Take  that  boy  down-stairs,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  and  give 
him  what  he  wants.    What's  your  name,  boy  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  if  in  considerable  doubt,  and 
with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  his  voice,  "  they  calls  me  Little 
Squigsby." 

III. 

And  Little  Squigsby  was  now  attending  a  Judge's  summons  as 
the  junior  clerk  of  Mr.  Slicker,  attorney-at-law.  Little  Sauigsby's 
duties  in  the  office  were  not  extensive  ;  he  pounced  the  writs, 
he  filled  the  waterbottles,  he  cleaned  the  inkstands,  and  he  at- 
tended the  Judges  upon  summonses ;  he  had  personal  interviews 
with  the  Judges  of  the  realm  sitting  in  Chambers,  and  argued 
before  them  as  to  whether  certain  orders  should  be  made  or 
certain  proceedings  taken.  The  learned  dignitary  who  had  been 
sitting  at  Westmmster  in  a  big  wig,  and  to  whom  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  Bar  had  bowed  obedience  at  his  smallest 
nod  or  suggestion,  coming  down  to  Clifford's  Inn,  it  might  be,  in 
a  Hansom  cab  or  on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus,  had  settled 
himself  in  a  small  room,  without  his  wig  or  gown,  to  hear  sum- 
monses which  should  be  expounded  or  defended  by  the  Little 
Squigsbys  of  the  legal  profession.  They  would  lean  over  the 
table,  and,  breathing  hardly  and  strongly  in  his  Lordship's  face, 
would  argue  violenthr.  They  would  even  threaten.  Sometimes 
it  became  necessary  for  his  Lordship  to  order  the  Little  Squigsbys 
out  of  the  room,  at  other  times  to  seize  the  poker  in  personal 
defence,  so  furious  and  eccentric  were  their  endeavours  to  ex- 
pound the  law  and  instruct  the  Judge.  The  placid-minded  ob- 
server who  strolls  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  sees  a  row  of 
grave  and  ^reverend  seignors  sitting  in  Banco  in  one  court,  and 
one  sitting  in  soHtary  grandeur  in  another  court  at  Nisi  prius, 
little  thinks  what  is  reserved  for  one  member  of  the  body  that 
afternoon.  That  particular  member  must  go  to  Chambers. 
About  three  o'clock  he  goes  to  Chambers,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  he  is  baited  by  a  greasy  and  ragged  .crew.  They  come 
upon  all  sorts  of  trivial  interlocutory  applications  consequent 
upon  actions  going  on.  They  take  out  summonses.  They  attend 
them.  They  go  l^fore  the  Judge.  An  order  is  made,  or  not,  as 
the  circumstances  admit  But  with  everything  that  is  done 
there  is  more  violence,  more  indecency,  more  virulent  animosity 
exhibited  in  one  of  these  summonses  than  in  any  other  condition 
consequent  upon  the  trial  of  an  action. 

Should  any  Judge  sit  at  Chambers  at  Common  Law  ?  Is  not 
the  whole  thing  an  indecency  and  a  disgrace  } 

IV. 

"  Pawkins  and  Spoff ! "  screamed  Little  Sauigsb>;.  He  was  at- 
tending a  summons  for  time  to  plead.  SlicKer,  his  employer, 
had  brought  an  action  on  the  part  of  his  client  Quips  against 
Quillets,  the  banker,  for  ;^5o,ooo.  The  claim  was  disputed 
just  this  much,  that  by  a  triad  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  one  or  the  other,  dependent  upon 
the  management  of  counsel,  the  way  the  case  was  got  up,  and 


the  summing  up  of  the  Judge.  The  action  had  commenced  by 
Quips  issuing  his  writ  for  £$opo6.  Quillets,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  eight  days  allowed,  had  enteredTiis  appearance  by  thrust- 


ing a  small  piece  of  paper  into  a  hole  in  an  office  in  the  Temple. 
Quips  had  tnen  delivered  his  declaration  by  delivering  a  written 
document  to  Pawkins  and  Spoff,  giving  the  defendant  eight 
days  to  plead.  Pawkins  and  Spoff  not  being  ready  with  their 
plea  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  had  taken  out  a  summons  for 
time  to  plead,  returnable  at  Judges'  Chambers  at  eleven  o'clock. 
It  had  been  served  upon  Sticker.  Little  Squigsby  was  attending 
for  Slicker.  He  was  bound  to  attend  for  half-an-hour,  after  that 
time  he  could  sign  judgment  and  issue  execution.  The  action 
was  then  at  an  end. 
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For  some  reason  or  the  other  Pawkins  and  Spoff's  client  was 
not  there,  or  did  not  render  himself  audible  as  Little  Squigsby 
called  out  the  Aame.  The  clock  was  at  half-past  eleven.  The 
time  was  past,  and  Little  Squigsby  hurried  away  and  signed  judg- 
ment for  want  of  a  plea.  How  the  urchin  chuckled  as  he 
heard  the  name  of  Slicker  shouted  as  he  went  away !  He 
rushed  back  to  Slicker. 

"  I've  signed  judgment,"  he  cried 

"  Signed  jud^ent ! "  said  Slicker.  "  Hoorah  !  Sacrifice  the 
costs  and  issue  execution." 

That  night  QuiDets,  the  banker,  was  in  prison  for  ;£50,ooo. 

He  was  a  sharp  boy  was  Little  Squigsby. 

{To  be  continutd,) 


AN  ADMIRALTY  SLIP. 


Woolwich  DocWard,  which  was  to  have  been  finally  closed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  launch  of  the  screw-corvette,  Thalia^  on 
the  13th  instant,  is  not  so  easily  disestablished.  When  the  time 
came  for  launching  the  last  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  the  ceremony 
of  christening,  with  its  attendant  sinful  waste  of  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  had  been  performed,  the  Thalia  refused  to  budge,  and  steam 
tugs, hydraulic  presses,  and  battering  rams  notwithstanding,  stuck 
to  her  position  in  such  an  obstinate  manner  that  the  launch  was 
necessarily  postponed  to  a  future  day.  Accidents,  no  doubt, 
will  happen  m  the  best  regtdated  dockyards ;  and  we  therefore 
strongly  deprecate  a  rumour  which  has  been  semi-officially 
circulated,  to  the  effect  that  the  launching  ways  of  the  Thalia 
had  been  tampered  with  by  evil-disposed  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  amongst  the  dockyard 
artizans,  whose  services  were  about  to  be  dispensed  with.  We 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  such  a  suggestion ;  for,  although  the 
dockyard  workmen  have  been  dealt  with  as  hardly  and  as  re- 
morselessly as  it  is  possible  that  they  could  be,  they  have 
throughout  shown  a  most  uncomplainin|^  and  healthy  spirit, 
and  have  accepted  their  fate  with  a  dimity  which  might  well 
be  imitated  by  disestablished  people  in  the  higher  grades  of 
society.  It  is  much  more  likely  tnat  the  Thalia  stuck  on  her 
cradle  in  consequence  of  some  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  rather  than  owing  to  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is 
cowardly  to  put  about  a  rumour  which,  devoid  of  the  least 
foundation,  is  calculated  to  injure  a  class  of  men  far  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 


AN  UNCLEAN  SPIRIT 


Mr.  Sclater-Booth  stands  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  the  only  man  of  any  position  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  spoke  against  the  gnnt  of  money  recendy  voted  for  the 
purification  of  the  Serpentine.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
justified  his  opposition  to  the  measure  "because  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  Serpentine  had  been  the  cause  of  disease  or 
death."  We  are  not  aware  where  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  lives,  but 
it  cannot  be  anywhere  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Hyde  Park, 
or  he  would  not  have  dared  to  make  such  a  barefaced  assertion. 
But  allowing  that  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  was  personally  ignorant  of 
the  filthy  and  pestilent  condition  of  the  Serpentine,  he  might 
in  common  decency  have  taken  for  granted  that  what  everyone 
else  seemed  to  agree  in  was  true.  This  sort  of  behaviour  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  recognised  "  opposition,"  and  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  got  himself  into  dirty 
water. 


THE  LAWS  DELAY. 


In  the  Court  c^  Bankruptcy  a  few  days  back,  there  was  a  sit- 
ting for  dividend  under  a  bankruptcy  which  occurred  so  long 
back  as  the  year  1826  ;  the  proceedings  were  very  bulky,  and 
were  contained  in  a  volume  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
commission  was  granted  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  upon 
^he  complaint  of  a  creditor.    A  dividend  of  3s.  6d.,  in  the  pound 


had  been  paid  some  forty  years  ago,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,000 
was  now  available  for  the  payment  of  a  second  dividend  The 
order  was  given,  and  so  the  matter  ended  What  has  become 
of  the  bankrupt,  and  if  he  still  exists,  the  rM>ort  did  not  state, 
or  whether  the  creditors  were  represented  by  decrepid,  elderly 
gentlemen,  or  their  middle-aged  grandchildren,  was  equally 
obscure.  One  fact  alone  was  certain — namely,  that  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  had  taken  its  time  over  the  matter,  and,  by  so 
doing,  had  probably  inflicted  several  gross  injustices  on  the  un- 
happy parties  concerned.  That  a  case  should  occupy  close  on 
hatf^a  century  before  it  is  disposed  of,  is  absurd,  no  doubt ;  but  it 
is  beyond  a  joke  that  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  should  be  seized  l^ 
the  Bankruptcy  Commissioners,  and  withheld  from  those  to 
whom  it  properly  belonged,  for  no  assigned  reason  whatever. 
Let  us  hope  tnat  the  now  Bankruptcy  Bill,  whatever  else  its  effects 
may  be,  will  put  a  st  <^  to  such  gross  miscarriages  ei  justice  a 
this  appears  to  be. 


'EXCELSIOR:' 


The  first  ascent  for  the  year  of  Mont  Blanc  has  just  been 
effected.  The  Mont  Blanc  journal  gives  the  particulars  of 
the  journey,  which  was  accomplished  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
them  a  Mr.  Gannon,  an  Englishman,  and  concludes  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  the  details  of  the  ascent  thus  : — 

"  At  last,  after  terrible  efforts  and  with  snow  up  to  their  waists, 
they  reached  the  summit  at  1 1.40  a.m.  Here  Mr.  Gannon  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  fainting  fit" 

We  are  glad  to  announce,  however,  that  after  having  been 
subjected  to  friction  with  a  mixture  of  snow  and  rain,  Mr. 
Gannon  got  better,  and  was  got  down  again  by  the  guides ;  but, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  addition  to  the  ascent  under  notice 
being  interesting  as  the  first  attempt  of  the  season,  it  was  ail 
but  the  last  as  far  as  Mr.  Gannon  was  concerned. 

Will  this  be  a  lesson  to  young  gentlemen  from  the  Universi- 
ties bent  on  a  Swiss  tour,  or  shall  we  have  the  usual  number  of 
Alpine  suicides  this  year  to  enliven  the  papers  in  the  dull 
months  ?    We  shall  see. 
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Answers  have  been  received  from  51  Wellington  street, 
W.  G.,  Chivalry,  Ruby's  Ghost,  Slodger  and  Tiney,  A  Felstedian 
Tot,  and  Leo. 
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Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost,  Slodger 
and  Tiney,  Tot,  and  Samuel  E.  Thomas. 


The  answer  to  Double  Acrostic  in  our  Wimbledon  Exda 
Number,  The  Sparrowhawk,  will  be  given  in  otir  next. 
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THE  LORDS'  SURRENDER. 

Struggling  on  the  brink  of  the  cataract,  down  which,  in 
another  moment,  they  both  might  have  been  huried,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  two  Houses  have  made  an  honouraUe,  if  a  tardy, 
peace,  and  have  saved  the  boat  and  themselves  from  destruction. 
In  England  the  danger  is  over ;  not  so  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  well 
that  both  sides  of  the  House  should  contemplate  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis  through  which  they  have  safely  passed,  and  should 
learn  from  the  awful  contemplation  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, the  great  lesson,  that  there  is  only  one  true  principle  of 
government, — an  honest  and  sincere  desire  for  the  welfere  of 
the  people  governed,  irrespective  of  all  party  passions  and  pre- 
judices, of  all  selfish  ambition  and  avarice. 

We  can  heartily  congratulate  the  Lords,  and  especially  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Cairns,  for  the  part  they  have  played  in 
this  struggle.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  yield  wisely  than  to 
fight  bravely.  It  is  far  more  courageous  to  avert  certain  defeat 
by  wise  concessions,  than  to  bring  hopeless  ruin  on  your  forces 
by  foolhardy  resistance.  This  wisdom  and  courage,  rare  in 
generals,  rare  in  party  leaders,  rarer  far  in  men  who  have  been 
irritated  by  the  overthrow  of  some  cherished  idol,  by  the  loss 
of  wealth  to  which  long  use  had  given  a  title,  has  been  shown, 
first  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  then  by  the  main  body  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill.  Fortunate  was  it  for  England  that  the 
Government  possessed  in  Lord  Granville  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  be  victorious  without  being  insolent,  and  who  can  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  defeat  without  exulting  over  the  defeated. 
Had  the  Duke  of  Argyll  been  the  Liberal  leader  of  the  Upper 
House,  this  compromise  could  never  have  taken  place.  We 
hope  that  some  of  the  Government  will  take  a  lesson  from 
Lord  Granville  in  dignified  courtesy,  and  a  gracious  habit  of 
conciliation ;  these  ensure  peaceful  triumph  for  a  good  cause 
which  rude  harshness  and  arrogant  hostility  very  often  endanger, 
if  they  do  not  ruin.  "  A  gentle  answer  tumeth  away  wrath ;" 
and  it  is  no  slur  on  a  man's  sincerity  that  he  should  treat 
honourable  foes  with  that  consideration,  which  conscientious 
adherence  to  principles,  in  the  belief,  false  though  it  be,  that 
they  are  right  and  true,  ever  demands  and  obtains  from  the 
noble  and  the  magnanimous. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  supporters  of  the  Irish' Church 
should  try  and  obtain  for  their  darling  the  lai^est  share  of  that 
wealth,  which  she  had  so  long  unjustly  held  as  to  be  entirely 
blind  to  the  injustice  of  her  tenure ;  but  it  was  impossible,  if 
the  Bill  was  not  to  be  a  complete  mockery,  to  allow  the  Pro- 


testants to  retain  a  share  of  the  endowments  so  dispropor- 
tionate, as  to  be  but  a  modification  of  the  very  state  of  things 
which  the  Bill  sought  to  destroy.  But  we  hope  that  some 
of  the  professed  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
remember  the  timely  surrender  of  the  defenders  of  the  Irish 
Church,  when  there  comes,  as  surely  there  will  soon  come,  an 
earnest  and  vigorous  assault  against  other  abuses  and  shame- 
ful misappliances  of  public  money  by  departments  in  the  State, 
for  which  many  now  in  office  are  partly  responsible.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  country  will  demand  some  more  worthy 
sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  economy  and  honesty  than  the  salaries 
of  a  few  clerks,  or  the  wages  of  a  few  workmen.  The  nest  of 
corruption  which  has  so  long  existed  In  Downing  Street  and 
Whitehall,  and  which  has  been  so  warmly  defended  by  the 
various  temporary  occupants,  will  soon,  we  trust,  be  robbed  of 
its  eggs,  and  the  breed  of  jobbers,  which  have  sprung  from  it, 
be  for  ever  destroyed.  When  that  good  time  comes,  we  hope 
to  meet  with  ready  compliance  and  perfect  frankness  on  the 
part  of  those,  who  must  not  forget  that  the  Irish  Church  is  not 
the  only  evil  which  the  zealous  thinkers  and  genuine  reformers 
of  England  have  resolved  to  destroy. 

Let  us  trust  that  we  may  say  farewell  to  the  Irish  Church 
question  for  a  long  time.  There  are  other  questions,  both 
English  and  Irish,  waiting  to  be  solved,  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance. With  regard  to  Ireland,  we  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  Resolutions  on  the  Land  question  should  have  been 
brought  forward  at  the  same  time  as  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  But 
men  learned  in  the  intricacies  of  Parliamentary  government  think 
otherwise.  Let  us  entreat  the  Liberals  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
the  Land  law  and  Education  in  Ireland  as  earnestly  as  they 
have  the  Church  question.  Let  us  have  no  bigotry  or  restricted 
sense  of  justice  here.  If  we  are  to  pacificate  Ireland,  we  must 
come  to  the  work  divested  of  all  prejudices,  be  they  Protestant 
or  Catholic.  We  must  legislate  on  purely  moral  grounds ;  at 
the  same  time  fulfilling  the  pledge  given  on  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church,  that  we  are  willing  to  give  perfect  religious 
liberty,  and  to  interfere  with  no  man's  creed.  Better  denomi- 
national education  than  none  at  all  We  shall  watch  anxiously 
the  tone  taken  by  the  Liberal  members  and  the  Liberal  press 
on  this  subject  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  promises  of  justice 
to  Ireland,  we  must  approach  the  Land  and  Education  question 
in  a  more  noble  and  just  spirit  than  has  lately  been  evinced  on 
the  Church  question.  If  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  do  what 
is  right,  let  us  do  so  at  once.  Delay  increases  difficulties,  and 
too  often  diminishes  enthusiasm. 
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STANZAS  FOR  STONES. 

BEING  A  COLLECTION  OF  POPULAR  TRAGIC  SONGS. 

(Second  Series.) 


The  Poor  Governess. 


r. 


This  our  land  is  a  good  Christian  land,— so  they  say 
In  pulpit,  on  platform  !    Ah  !  well,  I  must  doubt  it ; 

For  the  world,  loving  charity  much,  has  a  way 
Of  managing  wondrously  sometimes  without  it ! 

2. 
Have  we  serfs  in  our  midst,  then  ?  No,  perish  the  thought  I 

For  millions  were  spent  but  to  break  off  their  fetters. 
Yet  the  while  here  in  England  humanity's  bought, — 

Each  man  has  his  price, — is  the  slave  of  his  betters. 

3. 
And  by  s/ave  I  mean  not  the  poor  tramp  of  the  streets, 

In  body  and  mind,  ruined,  abject,  degraded  ; 
But  the  man  gently  born,  the  fair  woman  one  meets 

In  circles  by  chivalrous  feelings  pervaded  ! 


Would  you  taste  the  dread  bitter  of  slavery's  lot, 

And,  bred  Uke  a  lady,  be  socially  branded 
Till  with  shame  the  proud  blood  in  your  cheek  mantles  hot  ? 

A  "governess"  enter  the  world  single-handed  ! 

Go  ask  yon  city  dame,  as,  in  low  vulgar  pride, 
She  turns  o'er  those  letters,  and  "  some  one  "  engages, 

If  she  does  not  place  you,  and  her  cook  side  by  side, 
Two  menials  together,  to  work  for  their  wages  ? 

6. 
You  came  from  your  parsonage  home,  where  vour  sire 

Fought  bravely  to  keep  you,  but  fell  in  the  fighting, 
For  this  woman  to  treat  as  a  thing  let  on  hire. 

This  woman,  who  can't  spell  a  word  she  is  writing.  ' 

7- 
Nor  does  she  stand  alone,  for  my  Lady  do  Vere, 

Who  glides  through  the  world  on  her  exquisite  mission, 
And  whose  charity  shines  forth  so  lustrously  clear, 

Will  take  as  much  care  that  you  /eel  your  position. 

8. 
Najr,  but  she  will  do  more ;  for  her  rank,  not  her  gold. 

Gives  her  all  her  grandeur,  so  you'll  have  her  daughter 
Both  to  rear,  educate— her  sweet  nature  unfold. 

Your  stipend  quite  princely, — ten  guineas  a  quarter  ! 

9. 
Yes,  I  own  that  the  butler  gets  twenty,  but  then 

You  must  not  mind  that,  for  the  world,  a  true  preacher. 
Says  that  Ae  should  be  envied,  respected  of  men. 

And  ^^«— well,  you  know  that  you're  only  the  teacher  I 

What  is  more,  when  fine  company  comes,  he  must  show 
A  decent  appearance^  while  you,  truth  to  utter, 

Must  be  thrust  out  of  sight,  up  on  high,  down  below, 
Just  hustled  away  in  the  kennel— the  gutter ! 

II. 

Ah  !  I  own  it's  not  right  that  a  lady  well  bom 
Her  days  to  such  mean  cruel  slights  should  be  giving. 

Should  be  wounded,  insulted,  thus  treated  with  scorn- 
But  what  can  she  hope  for  ?  she  WorJts  for  her  living  I 

12. 
Ah !  her  //V/W^.     It's  that  which  the  world  can't  forgive, 

For  a  lady,  a  true  one  *s  a  burthen  to  others. 
But  the  woman,  who  by  her  own  labour  would  live, 

A  poor  helpless  slave  of  these  true  British  mothers  ! 


13. 
Yes,  and  rightly,  for  we  here,  instead  of  the  man. 

Just  worship  his  purse,  like  a  good  Christian  nation, 
Heap  up  wealth  upon  wealth,  and — an  excellent  plan — 

Always  feed  the  well-fed,  and  starve  out  starvation  ! 

14. 
So  it  just  comes  to  this,  that  there's  naught  can  atone 

For  poverty  here,  where  King  Croesus  is  ruling ; 
So  God  help  the  poor  girl  that  is  left  all  alone. 

Her  sharp  lesson  to  learn  in  this  world's  cruel  schooling  ! 


THE  WHIP''  IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE. 


That  erratic  philanthropist,  the  Marquis  Townshend,  has 
been  induced  to  withdraw  his  Bill  making  it  illegal  for  anyone 
but  a  parent  to  administer  to  children  any  sort  of  corporal 
punishment,  it  was  very  reasonably  pointed  out  by  one  of  his 
lordship's  brother  peers  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  living  with 
its  aunt,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  make  it  unlawful  for  her, 
under  special  circumstances,  to  box  its  ears  ;  and  that  an  abso- 
lute immunity  of  orphans  from  all  personal  chastisement,  though 
pretty  in  sentiment,  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  and  objec- 
tionable in  practice.  Lord  Townshend,  however^  is  not  the 
man  to  be  daunted  by  such  a  slight  reverse  as  the  fate  that  has 
met  his  well-intentioned  effort  for  the  protection  of  naughty 
boys,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  his  lordship  next  Session 
introduces  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  following  half-dozen 
little  Bills,  which  rumour  has  already  fathered  upon  him  : — 

1.  A  Bill  making  it  penal  to  "  bring  out"  a  young  lady  until 

she  has  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year. 

2.  A  Bill  abolishing  the  use  of  violet  powder,  blanc  de  perie, 

false  hair,  and  other  appliances  of  a  lady's  toilet 

3.  A  Bill  lengthening  the  midsummer  holidays  of  schoolboys 

from  seven  to  twelve  weeks,  and  the  Christmas  holidays 
from  five  to  eight  weeks. 

4.  A  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  houseless  and  hungry  poor 

of  the  metropolis  to  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey. 

5.  A  Bill  prohibiting  hot  dinners  on  Sundays. 

6.  A  Bill  for  putting  aside  six  suites  of  apartments  in  Beth- 

lehem Hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  a  like  number 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated by  a  select  committee  of  that  assembly. 

Let  us  hope  that  next  year,  when  the  Irish  Church  Bill  is 
settled,  their  lordships  will  be  more  inclined  to  give  Lord 
Townshend's  measures  a  more  favourable  reception  than  they 
have  accorded  to  them  this  Session.  We  doubt  not  but  that, 
with  a  little  judicious  moulding,  some  very  excellent  laws  may 
result  from  Lord  Townshend's  activity.  His  lordship,  however, 
wants  a  little  more  ballast  before  he  can  safely  be  trusted  with 
the  carrying  through  of  the  numberless  social  reforms  which  he 
evidently  has  in  his  proHfic  contemplation. 


A  TRAP  FOR  TRAPPISTS. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Oxford  men  who  are  to  row  the  Harvard 
crew  at  Putney  next  month  are  living  in  a  condition  of  semi- 
seclusion,  at  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Windsor. 
They  have  been  rowing  out  two  and  three  times  a  day  all 
through  the  recent  hot  weather,  but  in  the  evening  they  are 
allowed  an  hour  to  themselves,  which  they  may  spend  in  reading, 
or  in  fishing  at  their  discretion.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly  merito- 
rious on  the  part  of  a  batch  of  young  men  with  home  ties  and 
numberless  counter  attractions,  to  sacrifice  their  liberty  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  a  victory  over  our  American  cousins  ;  but 
is  it  not  carrying  the  training  system  rather  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason  and  common  sense  mien  a  batch  of  men  are  compelled 
to  submit  themselves  bodily  to  be  treated  like  so  many  race- 
horses, forbidden  to  do  this,  not  allowed  to  do  that,  and  packed 
off  to  bed  like  naughty  boys  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  The^ 
gentlemen,  however,  evidently  possess  the  virtue  of  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  "the  rule  of  obedience."  If  Dr.  Manning  could 
only  get  Jiold  of  the  Oxford  crew  and  convert  them  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  what  capital  n^onks  they  would  make  1 
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DRAMAS  OF  THE  DOOMED; 


HITS    AT    THE    SOCIAL    STAGE, 


1.— AT  HOME. 

Scene.— 7*>^<r  interior  of  Mrs.  Raffington  Smith's  house— 
23  Glamorganshire  Gardens^  South  Kensington^  S.W,^  ar- 
ranged for  ofu  of  her  ^^  e^feuings."  Time^  half-past  eleven^ 
pjn,  Mrs.  Raffington  discovered^  much  fatigued,  and  hot, 
but  standing  as  if  she  did  not  mind  it,  upon  the  large  hearth- 
rug in  the  front  drawing-room.  Her  features  wear  a 
perpetual  yet  painful  smile,  with  which,  together  with 
funny  little  boos  of  her  head,  she  greets  tier  guests,  who 
struggle  in  slowly  one  by  one  at  the  back  door  of  the 
other  room,  about  thirty  feet  distant.  Around  her,  L. 
and  R.,  a  stifling  and  immoveable  crush.  Jammed  into  a 
window  L.,  awi  trying  to  make  a  temporary  seat  of  a 
little  Indian  table  arranged  with  a  set  of  highly-chased  chess- 
men, Raffington  Smith.  As  scene  opens,  he  is  listening  with 
much  apparent  attention  to  an  abstruse  disquisition  on  the 
latent  properties  of  pulverised  magnesium,  with  which  he  is 
being  favoured  by  PROFESSOR  Hunch,  who,  in  his  turn,  Car- 
rie a  away  by  the  beauty  and  depth  of  his  subject,  is  backing  on 
to  the  yellow  satin  skirts,  the  powdered  shoulders,  and  richly- 
finished  wig  of  the  Dowager  Lady  MacToffy.  ///  distance, 
but  utterly  engrossing  the  attention  of  her  suppressed  mamma. 
Miss  Flora  Macgregor  ^AkcTotvy  (aged five  and  thirty), 
who  has  (by  chance)  been  kustlid  against  the  Rev.  Burchem 
Potts,  aged  seven  and  forty,  atid  worth,  without  even  count- 
ing his  aunt  with  the  asthma,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum.  At  piano,  U.  L.  E.,  playing,  with  rather 
dirty  Hands,  his  well-known  "  Tallopschicheifeilied^  with 
variatiotis,  to  which  no  one  is  listening,  the  celebrated  Polish 
refugee,  Shoporoski.  Tightly  packed  in,  here  and  there,  L. 
and  R.,  Lord  Gimp,  ^fR.  Flogg,  M.P.,  Chatterbush 
— who  has  wfitten  a  pamphlet  on  the  main  drainage  question, 
Khooli  Washy  khan,  of  the  Persian  Legation,  and 
BiLGER,  the  great  African  traveller,  the  lions  of  the  evening. 
Crowding  both  rooms,  the  stairs,  the  conservatory,  the  upper 
landing,  the  hall,  and  every  available  nook  and  corner  of  23 
Glamorganshire  Gardens,  S,  W,,  not  absolutely  locked  in  their 
faces.  Mrs.  Raffington  Smith's  friends,  who  are  enjoy- 
ing her  hospitality,  and  a  temperature  of  gi^  Fahrenlieit, 


Young  FoODLES  {^who  is  new  to  this  sort  of  thing,  atid  has 


Mrs.  Raffington  Smith  ? 

Boodles  {having  seen  Gimp,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  get  at 
him — vaguely).  On  the  rug  there.  Salmon  colour  and  butter- 
flies, rfl  tell  her  it's  all  right.  {Makes  a  movement  towards 
Gimp,  and  pushes  PROFESSOR  Hunch  on  to  Raffington 
Smith.) 

Raffington  Smith.  Hulloah  !  look  out—there  it  goes  (j^- 
riously  damaging  the  Indian  chess-men  in  an  endeavour  to  save 
himself  from  a  serious  fall  sideways  on  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
MacToffy) — not  room  to — to  (intending  to  say  ^^  talk  about 
pulverized  magtusium^  but  generalising)  do  anything  with  your 
nouse  cranmi^  all  in  this  fashion.  {Suddenly  seeing  Boodles, 
then  brightly,  as  if  he  had  been  looking  for  him  all  the  evening, 
and  had  sotnething  important  to  communicate  to  him.)  aS, 
there's  Boodles.  Must  say  a  word  to  him  {making  a  tenth  effort 
to  escape  from  the  PROFESSOR,  and  manapng  it  this  time,)  Beg 
your  pafdon — (/Ajj^/Zk)— wonderful  thmg,  pulverized  magne- 
sium ! — ^wonderful  I  One  ought  to  get  it  up.  {Leaves  him  for 
life,  then  to  Boodles.)  Glad  7^71/ V^  come.  {Cheerily,  and  c^  if 
it  were  a  good  joke.)  Not  much  moving  room,  eh  ?  {pushes  for- 
wards tearing  two  ladie^  dresses,  and  seriously  inconveniencing 
ever^bod^  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  but  still  treating  it  all  as  a 
capital  joke.)  Becf  pardon,  Tm  sure,  but  five  never  would  go  into 
four,  though,  perhaps,  Hunch  could  do  it  for  you  {does  it  himself 
several  tifnes  over,  and  manages  to  reach  the  rug) — ah  I  that's 
better. 

Mrs.  R.  Smith  {in  an  undertone  to  him).  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?  You  know  I  can't  stir  from  here,  and  Lady  Chipp 
and  the  Pimples  have  been  sitting  on  the  bottom  flight  for  the 


last  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  {bobs  her  head  prettily  to 
somebody  who  has  Just  been  squeezed  into  the  room)  you  have 
introduced  Lord  Gimp  to  nobody,  and  not  spoken  a  word  to 
him  yourself.  I  have  noticed  him  make  several  attempts  to  get 
out — and— 

R.  Smith.  I  don't  wonder  at  it  I  told  you  not  to  ask  six 
hundred  people  ;  but  it's  the  old  story — you  would  do  it.  {Feels 
very  hot,  and  quite  ready  for  a  row,) 

Mrs.  R.  Smith  {calmly).  Will  you  bring  Lady  Chipp  to  me, 
dear  f  { This  last  with  emphasis,  and  a  smile,  being  suddenly  con- 
scious that  they  are  watched  by  MRS.  Fitzdragoner; — do, 
rf5r<Tr— she's  so  nice. 

R.  Smith.  Bring  her  !  1  should  like  to  know  how  th^— {backs 
on  to  a  tray  of  ices,  is  hustled  off  the  rug,  and  forced  gradually 
back  into  the  neighbourhood  of  PROFESSOR  HUNCH.j 

Lady  Chipp  {on  the  stairs,  addressing  Miss  Leonora 
Pimple,  and  concluding  a  general  history  of  the  Raffington 
Smith  family,  to  which  everyone  who  has  been  forced  to  pass 
the  evening  more  or  less  on  the  first  flight,  has  been  listening 
with  much  quiet  satisfaction.)  And  I  will  tell  you  what's  more, 
my  dear.  She  had  a  mere  trifle  settled  on  her,  and  if  they  have 
twelve  hundred  a-year  between  them,  it's  every  penny  they  have. 
It  can't  last,  take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear — it  can't  last,  and 
{feeling  the  necessity  of  a  telling  circumstantial  point)  I  don't 
believe  a  single  scrap  of  all  this  new  furniture  has  been  paid  for 
{sensation). 

Swell  i  {who  has  heard  the  close  of  the  Raffington  Smith 
history,  to  SWELL  2).  I  say,  what  is  this  fellow  ?  {means  hts 
host,) 

Swell  2.  Don't  know.  Think,  though,  he  had  something  to 
do  with  the  City— or  something  of  that  sort.     Know  him  ? 

Swell  i.  No,  I  don't    D'you  ? 

Swell  2.  O  no  ! — seems  a  great  snob  I  {also  means  his  host,) 
I  didn't  come  here  myself,  you  know  {then,  as  if  it  quite  altered 
the  case) — I  was  brought.  I  heard  that  they  did  things  nicely — 
and  {grows  vacant) — 

Lady  Chxpf  {still  historically).  Family,  indeed  !  The  jfrand- 
father  was  an  ironmonger,  or  an  iron-founder,  or  something  or 
other  at  Birmingham,  and  as  to  Mrs.  R.  S. — well,  they  do  say 
{drops  her  voice  and  says  a  great  deal  to  the  purpose) — 

MISS  Honora  Pimple  (i««<rA  interested).  Dear  me.  I 
should  like  to  look  at  her.  {Conversation  continued  in  same 
charitable  and  piquante  strain  for  fifty  minutes.) 

Stout  Somebody  {with  several  daughters,  whd  have  all  been 
jammed  in  between  the  back  of  the  piano  and  Herr  Schompfel 
— married,  and  separated  from  nis  wife^ addressing  Mrs.  R. 
Smith).  Good  night  I  {telling  a  good  one  while  she  ts  about  it) 
We  have  passed  a  deltghtfut  evening  I 

The  Several  Daughters  {by  n^utual  and  tacit  consent 
trumping  the  statement  of  the  STOUT  Somebody).  Oh,  I'm 
sure  we  nave — delightful  / 

Mrs.  R.  Smith  {punishing  the  falsehood).  Ah  !  you  must 
come  again  {feeling  sure  they  never,  never  will  f) — you  really 
must ! 

{Much  consternation,  and  at  times,  danger,  caused  by  the  deter- 
mined departure  of  the  Stout  Somebody  and  Daughters. 
Lord  Gimp,  who  might  have  said  a  word  for  Young  l^f- 
fington  Smith  to  the  Chancellor,  resolves  finally,  this 
evening,  not  to  do  it.  The  other  Lions,  there  not  having  been 
room  to  notice  them,  all  feel  more  or  less  highly  omnded, 
Shoporoski  is  happy  over  his  fantasias,  but  having  oeen  re- 
freshing hifnself  with  very  doubtful  sherry,  his  happiness  fs 
transitory,  Miss  FLORA  Macgregor  MacToffy  fails  in 
her  attack  on  the  Rev.  B.  Potts.  who  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  compromise  himself  had  the  glass  been  anything 
un(ur  86*'.  All  talk  here  and  there  j  those  who  do  not  know 
each  other  well  saying  it  is  very  "  nice  j^  those  who  do^  hiftt- 
ing  it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  All  THINK  it  insufferable, 
KHOOLI  Washy  Khan  wonders  how  people  claiming  to  be 
civilised  can  consider  a  stifling  crush  of  493  people  into  two 
small,  over-heated,  and  iadly-ventilated  rooms,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  envying,  hating,  abusing,  but  simpering  at  each 
other,  an  entertainment  worthy  of  encouragement  and  support. 
Everybody  also  wonders  very  much  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
but  determines  most  sacredly  to  come  again  to-morrow  if  the 
Raffington  Smiths  give  another.  General  tableau  of  im- 
moveable and  dogged  despair,"] 

CURTAIN. 
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THE      WEEK. 

"  The  Irish  State  Church  is  dead,  Long  live  the  Irish  Land 
Question ! " 

The  ladies  are  still  to  have  a  grating  in  front  of  them  at  the 
House.  Very  appropriate— the  gallery  is  so  hot  that  they  must 
have  a  grill  ij^lk  /). 

The  Tory  side  of  the  House  is  deserted.  The  weather  is  so 
oppressive  that,  like  the  lawyers,  they  are  obliged  to  dispense 
with  the  Whigs.* 

In  the  Sahnon  Fishery  Committee,  every  person  that  has 

been  examined  as  yet  has  had  a  plan  of  his  own  for  remedying 

the  present  dearth  of  that  fish  ;    in  fact,  to  quote  the  poet, 

"A  Committeeman  on  the  dearth. 

Hasn't  a  very  pleasant  berth."* 

"Schneider"  {vide  her  letter  to  the  Times)  has  had  a 
narrow  escape.  If  it  were  not  cruel  to  laugh  about  such  a 
serious  subject,  one  might  say  that  the  flames,  in  catching  the 
young  lady's  ample  skirts,  were  very  enfers  (unfair  ?)* 


The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  is  reported  to  have  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  a  recent  debate,  that  "sooner  than  vote  for  the 
Government,  he  would  let  his  head  be  brought  to  the  block  ! " 
No  great  distance  that,  my  lord  ! 


What  has  come  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Government  ?  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  other  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  debate  on  the  Commons'  rejection  of  the  Lords' 
amendments,  showed  that  those  who  gave  him  credit  for  mode- 
ration were  rather  hasty,  for  he  gave  vent  to  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm and  hearty  indignation  which  must  have  astonished  the 
woolsack.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  last,  the 
Solicitor-General  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  escapade,  taking 
advantage  of  answering  some  questions  to  abuse  the  Lords  most 
roundly  for  their  rejection  of  the  University  Tests  Bill  How- 
ever much  we  sympathise  with  the  opinions  entertained  by  both 
the  noble  lord  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  we  cannot 
think  their  mode  of  expressing  them  becoming  in  persons  of  their 
position  and  dignity. 


A  TIP  FOR  TOWN  COUNCILS. 


It  has  at  last  occurred  to  somebody  that  the  scroll,  the  usual 
form  of  an  address  presented  to  a  royal  personage,  is  slightly 
inconvenient  On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to 
Manchester,  the  Princess,  instead  of  receiving  the  ungainly 
parcel  of  parchment  hitherto  de  rigueur  on  such  occasions,  had 
handed  to  her  a  richly-bound  little  volume,  "  ^oi^eously  illumi- 
nated "  as  the  reporters  tell  us.  This  innovation  is  certainly  in 
the  right  direction.  Now  that  addresses  to  royalty  have  assumed 
the  form  of  books,  perhaps  some  radical  corporation  will  go 
still  further  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  let  the  beautiful  binding 
shelter  something  worth  reading. 

*  The  effect  of  the  hot  weather.     Very  mild  !— [Ed.  Tom.] 


COMPETITION  IN  LONG  CLOTHES! 
A  Lav  of  North  Woolwich. 


Who  felt  the  weight,  and  scanned  the  size 
Of  rival  yeariings  with  surprise, 
Yet  doubted  not  to  win  the  Prize  ? 

My  mother  ! 

The  heat,  the  Baby-freighted  train. 
To  change  thy  purpose  all  were  vain  : 
Was't  love  of  me  ?  or  hope  of  gain. 
My  mother  ? 

Who  let  the  public  eye  make  free 
With  secrets  of  our  nursery. 
That  int'rest  only  you  and  me  ? 

My  mother  ! 

Who  babes  with  piglings  would  confound, 
Show  both  for  flesh,  so  firm  and  sound. 
And  weigh  their  merits  by  the  pound? 
My  mother  ! 

Ambition  noble  !  to  prepare 
Spring  infants,  fattened  up  with  care. 
First  Quality,  Ten  Pounds  the  Pair. 
My  mother ! 

If  breeders  prizes  be  allowed, 
Maternity,  to  please  the  crowd, 
Concurrently  must  be  endowed. 

My  mother  ! 

Home  joys,  my  mother,  now  are  cheap  : 
I  pass  my  time  in  healthy  sleep. 
Yet  win  a  cup  to  pay  my  keep. 

My  mother  ! 


PROMISES  AFTER  DATE. 


It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now-a-days  for  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  to  make  long  engagements.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, before  leaving  England,  mapped  out  his  time  for  two 
years  in  advance,  but  as  his  Royal  Highness  contemplated  a 
trip  round  the  world,  he  had  a  reason  for  doing  so.  In  the  case 
though  of  other  Royal  personages  "who  stay  at  home  at 
ease,"  their  long  engagements  appear  to  be  somewhat  unneces- 
sary, even  if  they  do  not  ultimately  prove  inconvenient.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  pleasant  for  the  public  to  be  kept  an  courant  of  the 
intentions  of  Royalty,  and  the  recent  announcement  of  Her 
Majesty's  projected  visit  to  Ireland  tuxt  year  has  been  received 
with  respectful  acclamation  ;  but  next  year  is  a  long  time  ofif, 
and  "  hope  long  deferred  niaketh  the  heart  sick."  We  trust, 
however,  that  nothing  may  happen  between  this  and  then  to  in- 
terfere with  a  scheme  to  which  the  long  delay  is  the  only  draw- 
back. 


NOT  A  BAD  JUDGE. 


We  do  not  agree  with  those  journals  which  are  inclined  to 
carp  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  C.  O'Dowd  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  Q.C.,  now  Secretary  of  the  Admiralt>% 
Mr.  O'Dowd  is  a  barrister  of  limited  experience,  be  it  admitted, 
but  he  nevertheless  possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
military  law  and  military  matters  generally.  Indeed,  supposing 
that  Mr.  O'Dowd  was  not  an  intelUgent  member  of  the  literary 
world,  a  much  respected  gentleman,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
several  people  in  high  places,  there  could  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  he  should  not  be  made  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Army.  Perhaps  on  second  thoughts^  our  contemporaries 
before  alluded  to,  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  O'Dowd 
has  more  than  a  mst  claim  to  preferment,  and  that  no  better 
man  than  he  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  vacant  appoint- 
ment 
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V. 


The  sudden  incarceration  of  poor  Quillets,  which  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  action  of  Quips  v.  Quillets  to  a  sharp  and 
unexjpected  termination,  and  produced  a  complete  settlement  of 
the  htigation,  was  one  of  the  turning  points  in  Little  Squigsby's 
career.  It  is  true  Pawkins  and  SpofT  tried  all  they  could  to  set 
aside  the  arrest,  and  thereby  get  their  unfortunate  client  out  of 
prison,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  effecting  this  object  by  vir- 
tually settlinjf  the  action.  Nothing  could  get  over  the  affidavit 
of  Little  Squigsby  as  to  his  attendance  of  the  sunmions.  Quillets, 
when  he  was  liberated,  brought  an  action  against  Pawkins  and 
Spoff  for  neglect,  and  when  he  had  pocketed  the  damages 
calmly  walked  into  Mr.  Slicker's  office  and  gave  him  his  busi- 
ness. Pawkins  and  Spoff  were  furious,  and  said  all  sorts  of  un- 
kind things  about  Slicker,  and  about  his  sharpness  being  a  dis- 
grace to  the  profession.  Slicker  only  rubbed  his  hands  and 
chuckled,  and  Little  Squigsby  shared  his  delight,  and  made  his 
emplojrers  roar  with  laughter  when  he  suggested,  with  a  sort  of 

Patronizing  pity,  "  that  it  was  a  g^reat  misfortune  a  firm  like 
awkins  and  Spoff  did  not  understand  their  business. '^ 

VI. 

Little  Squigsby  now  made  giant  strides  in  Mr.  Slicker's  office 
and  in  that  gentleman's  appreciation  of  his  talents.  He  was  an 
apt  pupil,  and  if  he  worked  hard  it  was  an  enjoyment  to  him. 
No  one  could  serve  a  writ  like  Little  Squigsby,  or  hunt  down  a 
wretched  defendant  with  more  swiftness  and  precision  to  hand 
him  a  bankruptcy  sunmions.  No  one  could  so  well  stagger  the 
victim  when  he  came  to  ask  for  time,  by  tellinf^  him  what  penal- 
ties should  be  inflicted  upon  him  unless  he  immediately  paid. 
To  see  the  imp  sitting  on  a  high  stool,  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  in  Slickers  back  office,  lecturing  some  unfortunate  broken- 
down  professional  man  about  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  in 
getting  into  debt,  and  then  calmly  running  his  pen  up  a  whole 
bdder  of  figures,  and  smackine  his  lips  as  he  named  the 
total  costs  the  miserable  wretch  would  have  to  pay,  was 
really  a  charmine  and  improving  spectacle.  In  this  proba- 
tionary period  of  his  career,  too,  he  was  very  good  at  affidavits. 
He  likea  swearing.  If  any  little  hitch  occurred  in  the  satis- 
factory carrying  on  of  the  litigation  of  Slicker's  clients,  nothing 
put  things  so  speedily  right  as  an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Squigsby. 
Where  he  got  the  information  from  he  embodied  in  the 
form  of  affidavits,  and  then  swore  to,  was  not  one  of  the 
least  wonderful  of  the  mysteries  which  enveloped  his  abilities. 
It  was  almost  with  a  sort  of  pride  that  he  would  hand 
his  affidavit  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  sworn,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  See  my  importance.  Here  I  am,  at  it  again ; 
can't  get  on  without  me."  When  the  oath  was  administered, 
he  would  kiss  the  book  with  a  loud-sounding  unctuous  smack, 
that  at  least  brought  conviction  to  his  own  mind  that  every- 
thing he  had  sworn  to  or  suggested  in  his  affidavit  was  nothing 
but  the  truth.  In  getting  up  cases,  also,  for  trial  he  was  ex- 
tremely clever.  He  would,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Slicker, 
discover  witnesses  who  could  testifv  to  facts  in  the  box  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  "  The  other  side  "  was  always  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  witnesses  Little  Squigsby  had  unearthed. 
It  the  case  should  happen  to  be  a  "  running  down  "  one,  for 
instance,  what  a  number  of  respectable  lookers-on  could  always 
be  produced  by  Mr.  Slicker,  who  always  gave  their  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  client !  Or  in  railway  sma^es,  how  astonished 
the  company  dways  was  at  the  number  of  imfortunates  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  train  at  the  particular  moment  when  the 
smash  occurred,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  injuries  they 
had  received,  and  the  losses  they  had  incurred,  and  who  had 
rushed  off  in  a  body  to  Slicker's  office  to  obtain  legal  compen- 
sation for  their  afflictions  ! 

VII. 

Little  Squigsby  was  invaluable  to  Slicker ;  and  Slicker's 
business  had  increased,  managed  as  it  was  by  his  conscientious 
clerk  ;  and  Slicker  had  grown  fatter  and  greyer  than  ever  ;  and 
he  got  as  many  clients  as  he  could  well  attend  to  ;  and  he  had 
started  a  country-house ;  and  he  drove  a  phaeton  in  the  Park  ; 
and  he  got  such  a  plethora  of  money  that  he  began  to  put  his 
ftflow  creatures  under  fresh  obligations  to  him  by  lending  it  to 


them,  under  a  system  by  which  the  borrower  only  escaped  the 
prison  or  the  Bankruptcy  Court  by  paying  back  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  received.  Little  Squigsby  in  this  time,  too,  had  grown 
older.  He  was  now  of  age,  and  he  had  begun  to  picture  to 
himself  how  lon^^  he  was  to  continue  grinding  and  grubbing  for 
the  benefit  of  Slicker.  He  had  picked  up  all  sorts  of  wrinkles 
of  law  ;  he  was  a  clever  practitioner  ;  the  clients  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  consult  him  in  preference  to  his  employer  ;  and 
the  salary  he  received  had  only  advanced  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion, compared  to  the  gold  he  had  enabled  Slicker  to  accu- 
mulate ;  and  he  therefore  commenced  to  feel  a  desire  to  enjoy 
more  considerable  personal  advantages  from  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  professional  knowledge.  Socially  considered. 
Slicker  had  always  kept  him  down,  and  had  never  admitted 
him  to  more  intercourse  than  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  the  business.  "  Til  show  him,"  said  Little 
Squigsby,  working  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  indignation,  and 
dashing  down  JLusk's  Common  Law  upon  the  desk  ;  "  I'll  show 
him  I  can  be  as  great  a  man  as  he  is  :  that  I  will.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  his  scrub  all  my  life.  Not  I.  I'll  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  make  my  proposition  ;"  and  he  added  with  a 
chuckle,  as  he  affectionately  patted  Archboid^s  Criminal  Law, 
"  I'll  dare  him  to  refuse  me." 

VIII. 

The  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  It  was  after  a  great 
special  jury  action  had  been  gained  by  Slicker,  in  which  the 
peculiar  exertions  of  Little  Squigsby  had  more  than  anything 
contributed  to  the  favourable  result,  that  Mr.  Slicker,  hugging 
himself  with  his  success,  and  mentally  estimating  what  the  cost 
would  come  to,  in  the  fullness  of  his  ecstacy,  complimented  his 
clerk  upon  his  energy,  and  voluntarily  offered  him  a  small  in- 
crease in  his  salary,  and  the  immediate  bonus  of  a  five-pound 
note  as  a  reward.  Little  Squigsby's  exhibition  of  gratitude  was 
striking  and  peculiar.  He  took  up  the  five-pound  note,  read  it 
attentively  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  held  it  up  to  the  light 
to  see  if  it  were  genuine,  rustled  it  in  his  hands,  turned  it  over  to 
see  if  any  name  had  been  endorsed,  and  then  having  satisfied 
himself  upon  all  these  matters  of  detail,  he  laid  the  note  down 
again  before  his  employer  with  his  observation  : 

"  You  had  better  keep  it,  Mr.  Slicker." 

Mr.  Slicker  started. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said.    "  Do  you  refuse  it  ? " 

"  I  do,"  said  Little  Squigsby.  "  You  give  it  to  me,  as  I  under- 
stand, as  a  reward  for  what  I  have  done  for  you.  I  require 
something  more." 

"  Something  more  1 "  cried  Slicker,  "  Well,  upon  my  word, 
this  is  a  joke.  I'm  not  bound  to  give  you  anything,  and  yet  you 
ask  me  tor  more." 

"  Yes  ! "  said  Little  Squigsby,  very  quietly.  "  Very  much 
more." 

Mr.  Slicker  laughed. 

"  Ten  pounds  perhaps  you  want.  Well,  this  is  a  cool  pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Squigsby." 

"  Much  more  still,"  said  Squigsby.  "  Money  certainly  has 
something  to  do  with  what  I  require ;  but  not  all.  I  am  bound 
to  better  myself,  if  I  can ;  and  I  see  an  opportunity  now  of 
bettering  myself,  and  I  mean  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Slicker  looked  very  disconcerted.  This  sounded  like  a 
notice  to  quit  He  was  not  prepared  for  this  little  bit  of  sharp- 
ness on  the  part  of  his  clerk. 

"  What,  leave  me  I  "  cried  Slicker.  "  I,  who  have  made  you 
what  you  are  ;  brought  you  up  from  nothing ;  a  ragged  boy  I 
found  on  a  doorstep  ;  treated  you  in  the  most  considerate  man- 
ner. Is  this  your  gratitude?  Out  with  it  What  is  it  you 
want?" 

"  What  I  want  is  this,"  said  Squigsby,  "  I  want  my  articles  ! " 

Mr.  Slicker  gave  a  start  from  the  table. 

"Your  what?" 

"  My  articles — I  intend  to  be  articled  to  you.  I  intend  you  to 
give  me  my  articles — mind,  I  say  to  give  me  my  articles.  You 
shall  pay  the  stamp  duty.  Mr.  Sucker,  and  all  the  expenses,  and 
I  will  serve  you  under  the  articles,  as  in  duty  bound,  for  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  shall  be  an  attorney  and  soli- 
citor as  yourself.  In  order,  however,  that  I  may  not  starve  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  instruction,  you  shall,  with  a  slight  addition, 
allow  me  a  weekly  stipend.  There  !  I  had  better  go  and  draw 
the  document  at  once^  it  can  be  signed  to-morrow,  and  I  can 
enter  upon  my  duties  m  my  new  position." 
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Mr.  Slicker  almost  lost  his  breath  with  astonishment. 

"  I  wiU  never  consent  to  this." 

"Very  well,"  said  Little  Squigsby.  "Then  I  know  what  to 
(Jo — ^you  mustn't  complain  if  I  take  my  own  measures  for  better- 
ing myself  and  advancing  my  position.  1  might  even  go  and 
ask  for  an  engagement  at  Pawkins  and  Spoff's,  and  I  might 
even  induce  them  to  take  up  a  few  cases,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  could  give  them  in  rather  a  strong  light.  There's 
Jenkins'  will  case.  That  might  be  re-opened  with  some  profit 
to  whoever  undertook  it,  and  some  damage  to  Mr.  Slicker.  There 
are  those  trust  accounts  of  Barkinson's  which  are  as  well  kept  out 
of  any  further  examination.    There " 

He  was  proceeding  to  enumerate  certain  other  cases,  and 
Slicker  was  turning  whiter  and  whiter. 

"  Stop  ! "  cried  Slicker,  "  I  see  what  you  mean — I  am  in  your 
power.    You  shall  have  *  what  you  want.* " 

Two  days  after  this,  Little  Squigsby  was  the  articled  clerk  of 
Mr.  Slicker. 

{To  be  continued,) 


OUR    BOOKMARKER, 


The  Puritans, 


By  Ernest   Myers. 
and  Co.     1869. 


London  :    Macmillan 


This  is  one  of  those  dramas  (!)  for  which  we  must  hold  Mr. 
Smnhyime^s  A tatanta  in' Ca/ydon  indirectly  responsible.  That 
wonderful  work  of  real  genius  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  revival  of 
the  classic  form  of  drama,  which  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  any  equal  to  its  prototype.  We  may  imitate  the  form 
of  the  ancient  drama,  but  Mr.  Swinburne's  work  is  a  solitary 
instance  of  success  in  attempting  to  reproduce  its  dignity,  its 
majestic  rhythm,  and  its  deep  tragic  power. 

T/te  Puritans  is  not  a  classical  subject  like  Atalanta,  but  it 
is  treated  classically.  There  are  only  four  personages  in  the 
drama,  and  of  these  Milton  is  the  chief  speaker,  except  the 
Chorus.  We  must  confess  that  the  name  of  "  drama,"  if  meant 
to  indicate  any  depth  or  passion,  or  apoem  dealing  with  its  subject 
in  vivid  picturesque  language,  is  a  sad  misnomer.  A  more 
gloomy,  not  to  say  dull,  piece  of  antique  affectation  we  have 
scarcely  ever  come  across,  even  in  our  researches  amongst  the 
literary  lumber  of  the  past 

Mr.  Ernest  Myers  is  a  clever  young  man,  and  he  comes  of 
a  clever  family.  His  brother  is  the  author  of  St,  Paul^  and  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement  for  dyeing  all  women 
blue.  But  we  would  entreat  the  author  of  the  present  work 
to  pause  before  he  tries  to  scale  Parnassus  again.  No 
doubt  he  will  find  many  people  foolish  enough  to  flatter  him 
with  the  title  of  poet  There  is  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
some  people  in  a  book  nicely  printed,  written  in  blank  verse, 
with  choruses,  and  plentifully  sprinkled  with  "yeas"  and 
"  nays,"  and  other  old-fashioned  frippery.  Women,  particularly, 
are  prone  to  pronounce  such  productions  poetry — ^we  are  getting 
into  alliteration — ^without  enquiring  whether  there  really  are  any 
poetical  thoughts  or  even  feelings  lurking  under  that  venerable 
disguise.  Mr.  Myers  will,  if  he  give  the  matter  quiet  considera- 
tion, soon  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  drama  which 
mififht  not  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  prose,  and  venr 
little  which  need  have  been  written  at  all.  He  will  wish,  with 
us,  Uiat  he  had  consigned  it  to  the  limbo  where  his  other  school 
and  coU^e  exercises  repose.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
a  man  who  had  taken  a  first  class  to  be  a  poet ;  but  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  him  correct  versification.  We  select  the 
following  as  specimens  of  inharmonious  and  incorrect  lines  : — 

"  And  angry  clamour  and  pushing  to  and  fro." — P.  15. 

"  Shall  presently  in  a  kindlier  clime  of  peace." — P.  16. 

"  Still  living,  and  deem  that  he  has  known  on  earth."— P.  1 7. 

"  All  saw  fuU  plainly,  and  how  since  war  begun." — P.  31. 

"  Look  fearfullv  when  they  hear  that  Cromwell  comes." — P.  32. 

"  Holds  yet  wild  revel ;  neither  art  thou,  O  friend."— P.  33. 

"  Brave  also,  and  he  whh  all  his  routed  host"— P.  44. 

In  our  time  blank  verse  used  to  have  ten  and  not  eleven  feet ; 
it  also  was  supposed  to  have  rhythm  :  but  perhaps  the  advance 
of  intellect  has  changed  all  that 

Instances  of  alternate  or  consecutive  lines  rhyming  will  be 
found  in  pp.  16,  17,  18,  and  25,  in  the  blank  verse  portions — a 
most  inexcusable  fault. 


As  for  nonsense  lines,  we  will  not  inflict  on  our  readers  all 
the  "  mysteries  "  of  this  drama. 

"  What  time  the  young-eyed  morning  smote  the  sea  " 
may  be  very  poetical.     It  suggests  to  us  a  puppy  lashing  the 
sea  with  his  tail. 

P.  20,  in  chorus,  we  find — 

"  They  wondered  that  none  would  uphold." 

"  They  "  probably  had  very  little  knowledge  of  granmiar,  or 
they  would  not  have  "wondered  that  none  would  uphoW 
when  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  uphold.  What  is  Mr. 
Myers*  authority  for  "  subtilly "  ?  Milton  uses  "  subtly,"  and 
there  is  such  a  word  as  "subtilely  ;"  but  to  Mr.  Myers  belongs 
the  sole  honour  of  inventing  "  subtilly." 

We  should  not  have  dragged  this  precious  drama  from  the 
congenial  "  obscurity  "  to  which  it  has,  we  hope,  by  this  time 
been  finally  relegated,  if  it  did  not  represent  a  class  of  publica- 
tion which  is  becoming  a  real  nuisance.  Some  industrious  and 
intelligent  boy  succeeds  in  producing  a  prize  poem  at  school ; 
he  repeats  his  achievement  at  the  University;  he  learns  to 
translate  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  and  Euripides  with  ease ;  he 
masters  English  sufficiently  to  understand  Shakespeare,  and 
upon  these  premises  he  concludes  that  he  is  a  poet  The 
position  which  his  perseverance  and  talents  have  fairly  earned^ 
makes  his  ponderous  priggism  accepted  by  many  as  brilliant 
originality ;  he  is  hailed  as  a  poet  by  his  friends  because  he  has 
learnt  the  knack  of  imitating  different  modes  of  versification, 
and  the  outside  world  is  expected  to  fall  down  and  worship 
this  new  genius  because  they  cannot  understand  him.  Obscure 
affectation  is  to  be  accepted  as  deep  significance ;  assumed 
mannerisms  are  to  be  admired  as  the  inseparable  crudities  of 
genius.  Thus  it  is  that  men  who  are  respectable  scholars,  and 
who  might  be  useful  in  their  generation  as  compilers  or  com- 
mentators, are  ludicrously  exalted  as  poets  and  onginal  thinkers. 
No  amount  of  acquaintance  with  poetry  can  make  a  poet ;  no 
amount  of  study  can  make  an  original  thinker.  A  man  might 
just  as  well  claim  to  be  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  because  he  had 
hired  an  Elizabethan  costume  of  Messrs,  Nathan,  as  call  him- 
self a  poet  because  he  had  taught  himself  certain  antique  and 
?uaint  expressions  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  great  poets, 
t  is  as  a  pretentious  piece  of  affectation,  devoid  of  imagination, 
of  grace,  of  elegance,  of  feeling,  or  of  power,  utterly  wanting 
in  poetic  thought  or  expression,  that  we  condemn  this  work 
It  has  the  name  of  a  clever  man  to  recommend  it,  but  nothing 
else. 


MACBETH. 
Grand  Opera. 
(Par  A— BR— isk  Th— m- 


-s.) 


[The  vast  success  oiHamlety  the  Grand  Opera  of  M.  Thomas, 
has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's great  tragedies  to  the  lyrical  stage.  We  give  here  a 
prophetic  libretto  of  the  forthcoming  work,  with  the  plot,  &c. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  the  music] 

Macbeth.— Part  I. 

The  Argument. 
The  Opera  opens  with  a  merry-makine,  which  is  taking  place 
on  the  heath  near  Forres,  in  honour  of  the  victories  gained  by 
the  armies  of  Duncan,  led  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  over  the 
Norwegians  and  their  allies,  the  rebellious  Thanes.  The  Scotch 
lads  and  lasses  celebrate,  in  draughts  of  "  Mountain  Dew,"  and 
in  "Highland  Flings,"  the  triumph  of  their  favourite  chief. 
Macbeth  now  enters,  accompanied  by  Banquo,  and  followed  bv 
a  train  of  pipers,  dunniewassels,  &c.,  such  as  generally  formea 
the  retinue  of  a  Highland  Chief  of  that  period.  He  announces 
his  succession  to  the  Thanedom  of  Glavis  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  peasants ;  while  Banquo  (who,  for  the  purpose  of  the  lyric 
drama,  is  represented  as  a  lig^ht-hearted  young  fellow)  good-hu- 
mouredly  announces  that  he  is  not  made  Thane  of  Glavis,  but 
declares  his  love  for  Macbeth's  beautiful  wife,  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  of  the  fable,  and  one  which  Shakespeare  must 
certainly  have  contemplated.  Macbeth,  in  a  wild  Outburst  of  gra- 
tified ambition,  dismisses  the  merry-makers ;  but  in  the  words 
"  aroint  thee "  (preserved  from  the  text  of  the  innnortal  bard), 
he  shows  that  his  mind  is  dwelling  on  the  Witches,  whom,  when 
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alone  with  Banquo,  he  informs  him  they  have  come  to  see. 
Banouo  gaily  announces  their  approach  in  a  presto  air.  The 
Witcnes  now  enter,  and  here  our  librettist  has  taken  a  slight,  but 
very  allowable  liberty  with  the  text,  by  making  those  appari- 
tions less  horrible  than  generally  presented  on  the  stage ;  in  fact, 
bringing  them  more  into  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
lyric  drama  by  representing  them  like  the  Syrens,— beautiful, 
but  wicked.  The  exquisite  words  of  the  immortal  bard 
"  All  hail,"  &c.,  are  here  preserved  most  religiously.  The 
Witches  hail  Macbeth  successively  as  Thane  of  Glavis,  Caw- 
dor, and,  lastly,  as  "  King  that  shalt  be  "—a  kind  of  greeting 
which  fairly  staggers  the  victorious  Chief.  Banquo  laughingly 
congratulates  him  in  a  passage  of  great  brilliancy,  and  then 
asks  the  Witches, "  What  is  to  become  of  him  ? "  the  answer  to 
which  is,  that  "He  shall  get  kings,  though  he  shall  be  none." 
This  excites  Macbeth's  jealousy,  but  he  does  not  see  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  prophecy  is  capable — namely,  that  if 
he  were  dead,  Banquo  would  marry  nis  widow.  Macbeth, 
however,  resolves  to  have  Banquo's  life,  rather  than  suffer  his 
descendants  to  share  the  throne. 

The  Witches  now  vanish,  and  Rosse,  Angus.  &c.,  tnter,  who 
announce  to  Macbeth  the  fulfilment  of  the  hrst  part  of  the 
Witches'  prophecy;  at  the  same  time  they  announce  the 
arrival  of  the  King,  who  enters  with  a  grand  procession  of 
captives,  trained  beasts,  the  head  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  (just 
executed,)  and  other  accessories  of  barbaric  splendour.  Duncan, 
after  embracing  Macbeth,  announces  his  intention  of  coming  to 

'  stay  with  him  at  Inverness  Castle  (painted  by  Matt  Morgan). 

j  Banquo  expresses  his  delight  at  seemg  the  object  of  his  illicit 
affection,  and  Macbeth,  in  pregnant  couplets,  foreshadows  the 
murder  of  the  good  old  King.  With  this  spirited  /inaU  the 
first  act  ends. 

1  T/u  Scene  represents  "  the  Heath^  itluminated  as  if  for  a 
'  fite.  As  the  curtain  rises,  the  virtuous  peasantry  of  Scot- 
I  land  are  discovered  dancing  the  national  dance,  a  fid  quaffing 

the  national  liquor,— the  men  attired  in   half  petticoats^ 
I  the  women   in  three  quarters.     Ornamental  bowers  and 

fountains  of  whiskey,  kippered  salmon,  and  oatcakes  scat- 
tered about  stage, 

;  Chorus. 

I  We've  come  out  on  the  Heath  to-day 

j  To  sip  the  dew  and  dance  so  gay  ; 

I  It  is  the  Mountain  Dew  we  mean  : 

I  The  same  which  the  Irish  call  Potheen  ! 

!  Dance  away. 

'  Drink  ^way. 

I  Dance  away. 

Drink  away. 

I  We've  come  out  on  the  Heath  to-day, 

I  For  Macbeth's  made  Thane  of  Cawdor  they  say. 

I      {Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo  splendidly  attired.    Atten- 
dants, music,  pibrochs,  arid  dunniewassels,) 

Macbeth.— I  Thane  of  Glavis  am 

By  Sinel's  death. 
Chorus.— Hurrah ! 
Banquo.— I  am  not. 
Chorus.— Hurrah  !  hurrali  I 
Banquo  {confidentially),— \  love  Madame  Macbeth. 
Chorus.— Oh  !— Hurrah  I 
Macbeth. — Friends  away 
On  this  day, 

Everybody  ought  to  be  gay— 
"Aroint  thee  "then  ! 
Chorus  (exeunt  dancing), — Hooray  !    Hooray  I 
Scene  2,— The  Heath,    Lights  down.    Macbeth,  Banquo, 

then  the  Witches. 
Macbeth.— Banquo,  to-night  the  Witches  three 

You  and  I  have  come  to  see. 
Banquo. —    They  come.    The  darlings,  see  they  come, 
Mounted  on  broomsticks,  oh  how  rum  ! 
{Enter  Witches.     They  are  fascinating  youn^  women,  dressed 
•     like  the  virgins  in  the  " Biche  au  Boisf  by  French  Leaves) 
•First  Witch.— "All  hail,  Macbeth,  hail  to  thee  Thane  of 
Glavis  !" 


*  Wherever  compatible  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Ijiric  stage,  the 
words  of  the  immortal  bard  have  been  retained. 


Second  Witch.—"  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  Thane 

of  Cawdor  I " 
Third  Witch.— "All  hail,  Macbeth!   that   shall  be  king 

hereafter !" 
Banquo.—    "  Why  do  you  start  ?" 

Take  heart,  take  heart. 
Macbeth.— To  think  that  I  may  be  king  some  day, 

It  fairly  takes  my  breath  away. 
Witches  {a  3).— Hail !  King  !  that  shall  be  I 
Macbeth. — Again  !  how  nice  it  sounds  I 
Banquo.—  It  does.    How  pretty  are  they  ! 

Let  me  to  them  speak — attend — 

Tell  me,  my  pretty  messengers, 

What  is  to  become  of  me? 
Witches.—  Hail !  Hail ! !  Hail !  ! ! 
Banquo  {to  Macbeth).— Nothing  but  hail  for  me. 

.  Tis  you  alone  that  reign, 
Macbeth.— Oh  idle  jest. 

My  anxious  breast 

Such  thoughts  distract. 

\He  reflects  gloomily  {on  his  breast-plate).] 

First  Witch  {to  Banquo).— Thou  shalst  get  kings,  though 

thou  be  none. 
Macbeth  {aside). — Get  kings  !  what  mean  they.-* 

Perhaps  they  refer  to  draughts, 

A  game  which  Scotchmen  love. 
Witches  {a  3).— Hail !  all  hail !  Macbeth  and  Banquc. 

( They  vanish  through  the  air — singing,) 

Macbeth. — "  Stay,  you  imperfect  women  !" 
Banquo  {gaily), — 1  know  one  perfect  woman, 

It  is  his  beauteous  wife. 
Macbeth  {reflecting— aside).— Wq  will  get  kings— ah !  will  he?  i 

Then  I  must  have  his  life. 
{aloud)    Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
Banquo.—  But  you  shall  be  the  king. 
Macbeth. — Ha,  ha,  'tis  very  strange — 
Banquo.—  And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too. 

(Enter  RossE,  Angus,  Courtiers,  Ladies  of  the  Ballet, 
&c.,  &c. 

aSgus^  }  Hail !  Thane  of  Cawdor  ! 
(Macbeth  starts.    Banquo  ^^badines'^  with  the  ladies,) 

ALU—  Hail  Thane  of  Cawdor. 

Macbeth.— Me  ? 

All —  Yes,  you— yes,  you  -yes,  you. 

Banquo.—  Yes,  he — yes,  he— yes,  he. 
All. —  Come  where  the  banquet  waits. 

The  King  is  coming — see. 

Grafid  flourish  of  trumpets.  Procession  of  captives.  The  late 
Thane  of  Cawdor's  head  is  borne  on  a  cushion,  preceded  ly 
the  Executioners.  Wild  Beasts  captured  as  spoil  from  the 
Highlanders,  Bagpipers.  Tame  stags.  Trained  wolves, 
atwa  long  string  of  captured  maidens.  Boys  eating  butter- 
scotch. Then,  last  of  all^  King  Duncan  crowned.  Lords, 
Thanes,  fifes,  &*c.  After  the  King  has  saluted  Macbeth 
afid  Banquo  {aful  some  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Ballet). 

Finale. 

Duncan.—  {to  Macbeth— reatative)^Cousin  sweet,  I  am 
coming  to  stay  with  thee. 

At  Inverness  Castle  (painted  by  Matt  Morgan). 
Macbeth. — Your  Majesty  shall  be  welcome. 
Banquo  {aside),— Hq  will,  indeed. 
All, —  The  King  is  going  to  stay  with  him 

At  Inverness  Castle  (painted  by  Matt  Morgan). 
Macbeth.—"  Stars  hide  your  fires, 

O.  do  not  see  "  my  black  desires." 
DuNCAN.-r-  I  hope  that  he 

Will  do  the  thing 

Quite  handsomely. 
Banquo. —   I  am  sure  that  she 

Will  do  the  thing 

Quite  handsomely. 
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Chorus.—    Let's  hope  that  he 

Will  give  to  we 

Plenty  of  the  best  whiskey. 
Macbeth.— Wink  not  my  eye, 

But  fear  to  see 

What  I  shaU  do  ; 

"Yet  let  that  be." 
Banquo. —  I  must  not  wink, 

Nor  yet  must  she, 

But  what  may  come  ; 

Well,  let  that  be. 
Duncan.—  But  I  may  wink, 

For  I  am  king, 

At  my  cousin's  wife — 

Well,  let  that  be. 
All. —  Oh,  glorious  fun. 

Delightful  spree, 

He  suways  gives 

The  best  whiskey. 
Macbeth. — Eye  must  not  see,  nor  ton^e  must  tell, 

I'll  play  my  part  as  host  nght  well. 
Banquo. —  Eye  must  not  see,  nor  tongue  must  tell. 

My  love  will  play  her  part  right  welL 

Eye  must  not  see,  nor  tongue  must  tell, 

^Iy  knife  and  fork  I'll  play  right  well. 

!Eye  must  not  see,  nor  tongue  must  tell. 
She  >  will  play  \  her  >  part  right  well 


King.— 

Macbeth. 

Banquo. 

King. 

and 
Chorus.— 


Oh,  glorious,  &c. 

(da  capo.) 
Macbeth.— I  shall  be  king,  I  feel  I  shall. 
Banquo  {looking  at  Duncan).— 

I  should  not  like  the  king  to  be. 
Duncan  {going), — Follow  your  king  with  mirth  and  glee. 

{The  Procession  forms^  and  the  King  goes  out^  followed  by 
Lords^  Ladies,  &*c.,  &*c.) 

Macbeth,  j  Eye  must  not  see,  nor  tongue  must  tell, 
I  1  ■  "        " 


Banquo. 
Chorus 


_  will  play  my  part  right  well. 
Oh,  glorious,  &c. 

Curtain. 

(  To  be  continued  in  our  next,) 


THE  SNOBS  GUIDE, 

A  Continental  Handbook  for  the  British  Traveller  Proper, 

by  one  of  them. 


I  said  a  few  words  last  week,  young  travelling  Englishman, 
to  your  papa,  and  now  I  am  going  to  throw  out  a  hint  or  two  to 
you.  In  some  respects  you  are  a  greater  snob  than  the  old 
gentleman,  though,  as  he  has  the  advantage  of  you  in  years,  it 
would  better  become  the  dignity  of  his  age  were  he,  when  on 
the  Continent,  to  conduct  himself  in  a  more  sober  and  Christian 
manner.  You  have  one  advantage  over  him,  however,  and  it  is 
a  great  one,  for  it  pleads  often  most  eloquently  in  your  excuse. 
Unquestionably  you  look  the  bigger  fool.  You  cannot  alwav-s 
help  it,  for  (your  cHmate,  very  possibly^  is  responsible  for  the 
fact)  by  nature  you  are  possessed  ot  a  gaping,  dead,  un- 
intellectual  physiognomy,  which  does  not  allow  you  to  make  a 
very  favourable  impression  at  first  sight  "//  est  vrainient 
curieux  "  is  the  highest  eulogy  a  Frenclunan  can  pass  on  you  ; 
and  when  I  recall  the  tremendous  types  of  you  I  nave  met  with 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  I  really  think  it  is  very  kind 
of  him  to  confine  himself  to  so  limited  a  panegyric. 

And  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  your  worst  characteristics.  I 
am  not  alluding  to  the  vulgar  blackguard  who  looks  on  the  con- 
tinental world  from  a  sort  of  Haymarket-at-one-o'clock-in-the- 
moming  point  of  view,  and  considers  a  tour  undertaken  on  a 
foreign  soil  to  be  a  sort  of  "  spree,"  which  justifies  him  both  in 
outrs^ng  the  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  tra- 
velling, and  bringing  eternal  discredit  upon  the  British  name 
wherever  he  turns  his  steps.  Need  I  remind  you  of  what  young 
English  gentlemen  have  accomplished  in  this  line  within  the  last 
few  years  ?    Are  not  the  noble  exploits  of  University  men  at  a 


quiet  town  in  Brittany,  and  the  considerate  chivalry  of  Anglo- 
Indians  at  Cairo  still  fresh  in  your  memory  ?  Do  not  you  feci 
vour  breast  swell  with  manly  British  pride  when  you  reflect  that 
knocker-wrenching,  street-yelling,  rioting,  and  dnmkenness  have 
been  exported  from  your  native  country  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
together  with  her  iron  and  cotton  fabrics  ?  Bear  in  mind,  then, 
that  if  you  wish  to  disting^uish  yourself  as  a  leader  of  this  great 
and  respectable  class,  you  must  draw  your  model  of  the  English 
gentleman  from  the  title  pages  of  raffish  comic  songs.  The 
doings  of  "  Champagne  Chartie "  must  be  your  study,  and  his 
style  and  tastes  must  be  yours.  If,  again,  you  wish  to  be  more 
quiet,  but  yet  worthy  of  your  countiy,  you  may  curtail  his  noc- 
tumsd  proclivities,  and  merely  copy  from  him  what  is  flashy  and 
remarkable.  For  instance,  if  you  enter  a  cafi,  treat  the  lady  in 
the  velvet  chair  at  the  counter  with  impertinent  familiarity.  You 
will  notice  that  the  Frenchman — ^your  moral,  physical,  and  in- 
tellectual inferior — addresses  her  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
takes  ofif  his  hat  on  entering  and  quitting  the  room  where  she 
presides.  You  are  an  Englishman,  so  mind  you  descend  to 
none  of  this  bowing  and  scraping  humbug.  Reflect — ^if  you 
ever  indulge  your  thick  head  in  a  reflection — ^that  the  buyer  and 
seller  are  not  two  equals  concluding  a  bargain,  and  that  the  one 
changes  some  conmiodity  for  money,  and  vice  versSL  Look  at 
them  both  from  your  British  standing  point,  and  then  you  will 
see  that  the  person  who  sells  is  a  snob  and  the  person  who  buys 
a  gentleman.  Convinced  of  this  abroad,  as  you  are  at  home, 
you  will  be  sure  to  behave  yourself  with  becoming  vulgarity  and 
bad  taste  wherever  you  go.  This  refers,  of  course,  merely  to 
matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  To  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
keep  up  your  character,  where  moral  and  intellectual  questions 
are  concerned,  you  must  bear  several  important  truths  con- 
tinually in  your  mind.  As  these  truths  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  worthy  a  separate  discussion,  I  will  reserve  Stem  till  next 
week.  For  the  moment,  dwell  upon  the  great  fact  that  the  key 
to  your  disreputable  conduct  abroad  is  to  be  foimd  in  your  utter 
and  pig-headed  belief  in— yourself. 


"  THE  GOOD  OLD  SCHOOLS 


Inspector  Tanner  has  retired  from  the  Police  Force  on  a 
pension  of  j£  100  a  year.  Amongst  the  records  of  the  cx-detectivc*s 
good  services  may  be  found  the  capture  of  Mullens,  who  mur- 
dered Mrs.  Emsley ;  of  Forward,  who  killed  the  three  children 
in  the  Holbom  coffee-house  ;  of  Hunt,  who  conmiitted  murder 
in  a  cab ;  and  of  the  notorious  Miiller,  who  killed  poor  Mr. 
Briges.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  useful  an  officer,  who  per- 
sonally bears  such  a  high  character  for  his  upright  conduct  in 
all  matters  entrusted  to  him,  should  be  lost  to  the  Police  just  at 
the  present  moment,  when  the  Force  is  so  sadly  short  of  men 
of  Inspector  Tannei^s  type.  ;£ioo  a  year  is  but  a  mean  provi- 
sion for  a  man  who  has  been  of  so  much  utility  to  the  public  ; 
and  Colonel  Henderson  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if,  in- 
stead of  putting  Mr.  Tanner  on  the  pension  list,  he  had  removed 
him  from  the  active  duty  for  which  we  presume  he  is  now  a 
little  too  old,  and  placed  him  in  a  position  of  control,  where  his 
vast  experience  and  strict  integrity  would  have  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  our  modern  constables. 
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TIfE  IRISH  VAMPIRE. 

It  is  with  unfc^^ed  sorrow  that  we  feel  compelled  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  the  fearfid  prevalence  of  assassination  in 
Ireland,  and  to  the  almost  complete  impunity  with  which  the 
assassins  arc  able  to  carry  on  their  infamous  trade.  It  is  very 
wearying  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  stereotyped  expres- 
sions on  this  subject ;  but  the  fact  of  there  being  little  left 
to  say  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  so  often  before, 
and  with  no  result,  makes  it  more  imperative  on  us  to  take  heart 
once  again,  and  try  if  the  voice  of  humanity,  of  reason,  of  re- 
ligion, cannot  penetrate  to  the  hearts  of  some  of  those,  at  least, 
who  cherish  these  cowardly  crimes  by  their  indifference,  their 
apathy,  if  not  by  their  corrupted  sympathy. 

Much  is  often  said  as  to  the  small  niunber  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  as  compared  with  England,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  niunber  of  the  population.  We  willingly  grant 
that  murders  instigated  by  lust  and  avarice  are  very  rare  in 
Ireland.  But  we  maintain  that  crimes  of  violence,  assaults, 
outrages,  and  assassinations  from  revengeful  motives,  or  in  obe- 
dience to  some  secret  society  of  bloodthirsty,  cowardly  scound- 
rels, who  are  living  in  constant  friendly  intercourse  with,  if  not 
in  humble  dependence  on,  the  man  whom  they  have  marked  for 
their  victim  simply  because  he  has  done  his  duty  instead  of 
sacrificing  his  employer  to  their  greedy  selfish  idleness, — crimes 
such  as  these,  we  maintain,  are  not  only  peculiar  to  Ireland,  not 
only  frequent  in  Ireland,  but  are  rendered,  by  the  constant  im- 
punity that  attends  them,  the  crimes  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
the  whole  people.  A  murder  in  Ireland  is  not  as  in  England — 
the  work  of  some  one  wretch,  driven  mad  by  drink,  or  passion, 
or  furious  jealousy ;  but  an  act  of  deliberate,  cowardly  assassina- 
tion, approved  by  himdreds,  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
no  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  no  horror  of  bloodshed,  no  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  man  suddenly  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  life,  without  warning,  without  a  chance  of 
defending  himself— whom,  in  short,  no  tender  feeling  such  as  the 
very  brute  beasts  possess,  can  ever  induce  to  declare  themselves 
on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice,  to  aid  in  bringing  the  assas- 
sin to  punishment,  to  do  what  little  lies  in  their  power  to  remove 
the  stain  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  from  those  near  and 
dear  to  them.  Some  men  may  call  this  noble  fidelity,  we  call  it 
brutal  cruelty  and  degraded  ferocity.  We  must  go  to  the  jun- 
gles of  India  before  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  treachery, 
ferocity,  and  greed  of  blood,  for  blood's  sake,  which  distinguishes 
the  moral  peasants  of  Ireland.  It  is  with  those  who  aid  and  abet 
these  crimes,  with  those  who  shelter,  encourage,  nay,  even  laud 


the  assassin,  that  we  have  to  contend.  Until  we  can  hit  on  some 
punishment  which  we  can  enforce  on  these  parasites  of  murderers, 
we  shall  never  do  anything  towards  putting  down  assassination 
in  Ireland.  Affectionate  mothers,  chaste  wives,  pure-hearted 
maidens  gloat  over  the  bleeding  body  of  some  wretched  man 
who  has  been  battered  to  pieces  by  five  or  sue  cowardly  black- 
guards, merely  because  the  hideous  crime  was  committed  in  the 
name  of  tenant-right  Well  may  the  Government  wish  to  pro- 
vide lunatic  asylums  for  Ireland,  since  four  out  of  every  five 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  if  not  mad  on  this  subject,  are  so 
morally  corrupted  that  one  shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
loathsome  brutality. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  Irish,  as  a  nation,  cannot  be 
roused  to  a  sense  of  the  pollution  which  attaches  to  their  national 
character  on  account  of  the  impunity  which  attends  these 
crimes.  To  say  that  the  Government  is  timid,  vacillating,  in- 
capable, is  to  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  an  English  Govern- 
ment of  an  alien  land.  To  rule  by  tyranny  and  injustice,  to 
insult  and  oppress  her  tributaries,  is  England's  first  idea  of 
government ;  to  this  succeeds  a  dull  confused  sense  of  shame, 
and  a  drowsy,  half-awake,  half-asleep,  state  of  conscience  which 
if  not  true  or  strong  enough  to  incite  the  Imperial  power  to  re- 
pair past  wrongs,  and  is  so  feeble  and  undecided  as  to  fetter  the 
executive  power  of  the  law.  Between  condemning  harshly,  and 
pardoning  foolishly,  the  Government  of  Ireland  seems  to  know 
no  mean  ;  it  has  not  the  grace  to  conciliate  nor  the  courage  to 
subdue  its  enemies  ;  it  is  so  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  past 
sins  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  definite  plan  for  the  future.  It 
pounces  on  harebrained  enthusiasts,  half  crazy  youths,  who  talk 
about  liberty,  and  wear  green  sashes,  and  sing  songs,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  revolutionary  because  they  cannot  understand 
them ;  meantime  it  palters  with  assassins,  and  makes  heroes 
of  the  strong  and  brutal  by  making  martyrs  of  the  weak  and 
timid. 

It  seems  to  us  that  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  a  whole,  against 
these  dastardly  assassins.  If  in  every  district  declarations  were 
issued  to  be  signed  by  the  peasantry,  in  which  they  bound 
themselves  by  a  solenm  oath  never  to  aid  or  abet  any  assassina- 
tion, never  to  shelter,  conceal,  or  associate  with  any  known 
assassin,  and  at  the  same  -time  might  record  their  perfect 
loyalty,  and  their  desire  to  maintain  order  if  the  co-operation  of 
the  priests  were  invited  also  in  such  a  movement,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  would  make  the  detection  of  crime  much 
easier  in  Ireland. 
But  this  is  a  gradual  remedy ;  what  we  want  now  is  an  instant 
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means  of  suppression.  We  must  again  urge  on  the  Government 
that  in  this  case  severity  is  the  true  mercy — and  that  the  whole 
population  in  disturbed  districts  must  be  made  to  feel  the  terrors 
of  the  law.  We  feel  certain  that  by  the  severest  punishment  of 
all  accomplices,  as  well  as  principals,  in  any  agrarian  murder, 
more  lives  would  be  saved  than  by  any  mistaken  exhibition  of 
leniency.  Let  us  remember  that  now  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
do  justice  to  Ireland  on  the  land  question,  as  we  have  tried  to 
do  it  with  regard  to  the  Church ;  but  that  desire  will  soon  be 
destroyed  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  cowardly  and 
savage  attacks  as  have  lately  taken  place  in  so  many  parts  of 
Ireland.  Surely,  in  this  matter,  the  Irish  might  for  once  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  morally  responsible  creatures,  and 
might  suggest  to  Government,  and  aid  in  carrying  out,  some  plan 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  this  terrible  increase  of  the  most 
hateful  form  of  crime,  which  has  made  the  very  name  of  Ireland 
hateful  to  the  ears  of  those  who  can  feel  for  suffering  near  home, 
for  the  calamities  of  men  of  their  own  kin  and  their  own  colour. 


MACBETH 

Grand  Opera. 

(Par  A— BR— ise  Th— m— -s.) 

Part  II. 
The  Argument. 


We  are  now  introduced  to  the  interior  of  Macbeth's  Castle  at 
Inverness,  in  a  magnificent  room  of  which,  hung  with  splendid 
decorations,  and  looking  out  on  the  hills  and  distant  heath,  we 
find  Lady  Macbeth  with  the  open  letter  from  her  husband  in  her 
hand,  in  which  he  announces  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches.  The 
glorious  panorama  of  gratified  ambition  spreads  itself  before  her 
gaze,  and  in  a  scena  of  singular  power  and  orilliancy,  she  pictures 
the  splendour  of  the  regal  state.  She  at  once  springs  to  tne  same 
conclusion  as  Macbeth— viz.,  that  Duncan  must  be  murdered, 
and  in  a  grand  incantation,  founded  on  the  words  of  the  inamor- 
tal  bard,  she  invokes  the  aid  of  all  evil  passions  and  spirits. 
Here  we  must  observe  our  librettist  exhibits  a  touch  of  divine 
inspiration  of  which  Shakespeare  "himself  might  be  proud, — we 
refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the  shape 
of  the  Witches  at  the  end  of  Lady  Macbeth*s  incanUtion.  The 
idea  of  connecting  the  weird,  yet  beautiful,  sisters  of  the  blasted 
heath  with  every  crime,  that  is  committed  by  Macbeth,  and  his 
wife,  throughout  the  piece,  is  quite  worthy  of  the  noblest  poet  of 
all  time.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  accessories  in- 
troduced at  this  point,  including  as  they  do  the  dire  commotion 
of  the  elements,  and  the  exultant  triumph  of  the  principle  of  evil 
embodied  in  the  winsome  but  wicked  Witches.  The  entry  of 
Macbeth  is  very  impressive ;  with  spell-bound  gaze  riveted  on  the 
fascinating  demons,  he  enters  through  the  window,  and  finds  his 
wife  bent  on  the  same  crime  that  has  dimly  suggested  itself  to 
his  ambitious  soul.  The  duo  which  concludes  3ie  scene  is  very 
airy  and  graceful,  while  the  phrases  in  which  Macbeth  gives 
assent  to  his  wife's  schemes,  and  the  suggestive  way  in  which  he 
plays  with  his  dagger,  must  heighten  the  effect  of  this  incompa- 
rable situation.  The  noise  of  the  crowds  accompanying  Duncan, 
the  guileless  unsuspecting  King,  coming  as  a  guest  to  the  house 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  loaded  with  honours,  adds  to  the  lyrical 
and  dramatic  completeness  of  this  grand  scene. 

Banquo  now  enters  travel-stained,  but  in  high  spirits  ;  he 
laughingly  sings  the  refrain  of  the  Witches'  Chorus,  and  bows 
his  knee  to  the  future  King,  Macbeth  is  much  agitated  ;  but 
is  relieved  by  his  wife  bidding  him  go  and  prepare  to  receive  his 
Monarch.  He  goes  out,  and  Lady  Macbeth  and  Banquo  remain 
alone.  Womanly  curiosity  induces  her  to  inquire  of  Banquo 
about  the  interview  of  the  Witches — and  he  arttuUy  draws  such 
a  picture  of  their  charms  that  the  jealous  temperament  of  Lady 
Macbeth  is  excited,  and  at  length  she  becomes  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  she  vows  vengeance  on  Macbeth,  and  entreats 
the  aid  of  Banquo  in  her  scheme.  She  admits  the  design  to 
murder  Duncan — at  the  same  time  showing  how  completely 
Macbeth  will  be  in  their  power— and  promising  on  his  death  to 
take  Banquo  as  her  second  husband.  Governed  by  a  strange 
feeling  of  superstitious  awe,  he  declines  to  be  made  King  in  title  ; 


just  now  the  Chorus  is  heard  outside  claiming  admittance  for  the 
King  Duncan — and,  with  a  threatening  vow  against  Macbeth, 
the  scene  ends. 

Scene. 
Grand  chamber  in  Inverness  Castle  ^prepared for  the  reception 
of  the  King.  The  walls  are  hung  with  armoury  banners^ 
weapons^  skins  of  rare  deer,  bears,  antlers,  6r*c.  Large 
Gothic  window  at  back^  with  stained  glass,  gold  mul- 
lions,  &*c,,  &*c, 

{Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  splendidly  attired  The  skirt  of  her 
dress  is  one  mass  of  cairngorms  and  other  Scotch  stones,  and  ts 
fringed  with  pure  beaten  gold.  She  holds  the  open  letter  in  her 
hand,) 

Lady  Macbeth  {recitaUve),— 

"  HaiL  King  that  shaU  be  ! " 
What  glorious  words  I     And  yet  I  fear 
My  lord's  soft  nature  is  too  full  of  milk. 
Come,  let  me  pour  my  spirit  in  thine  ear, 
And  with  my  valiant  tongue  thy  trembling  heart  chastise. 

Grand  Scena. 
"Hail,  King  that  shall  be!" 

To  my  heart 
These  words  I  fondly  lay. 
Thou  Shalt  be  lung  ;  • 
I  shall  be  Queen — 
My  soul  brooks  not  delay. 
{IVith  appropriate  action) — 

Now,  on  my  browj  the  crown  1  seem  to  feel, 
Sweepmg  behind. 
Majestic  folds ; 
My  jewelled  train  some  chieftain  holds. 
Now  subject  Thanes  I  crush  beneath  my  hed. 
Oh,  glorious  si^ht  1 
Oh,  strange  delight ! 
Come,  Glory,  come  ;  Ambition's  splendours  rise  ! 
Bom  I  to  reign. 
Regal  disdain 
Lurks  on  my  lips  and  sparkles  in  my  eyes. 
Oh,  glorious  thought,  the  crown  I  seem  to  feel ; 
Now,  on  my  brow,  the  diadem  reveal. 
For  I  am  Queen — yes,  I  am  Queen, 
Yes,  I  am  Scotland's  Queen. 

(Incantation.) 

Come,  spirits,  come, 

Come,  fiends  from  deepest  hell ! 

Come  to  my  breasts  and  tium  my  milk  to  gall !  ^ 

Come,  envy,  come  I 

Come,  reddening  murder,  come  ! 

Poison  and  dagger,  swords  and  pistols  come  \ 

In  Duncan's  throat  your  greedy  hunger  slake, 

Come,  furies,  come — my  breast  your  mansion  make ! 

{Deep  thunder  heard,  and  solemn  music— in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Witches'  Chorus  bursts  wildly  out.  Lady  Macbkth 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  defiance — with  arms  outstretched. 
The  air  fills  with  strange  lurid  smoke,  and  through  the 
window  the  Witches  are  seen  riding  on  fiery  broomsticks, 
amidst  thunder  and  lightning.  Electric  sparks  fly  from 
their  outstretched  fingers,  Macbeth  is  also  seen  through 
the  window  looking  towards  the  WITCHES  ;  he  stands  as  if 
spell'boundy  atidthen,  with  head  still  looking  back^  glides 
into  the  room.  Loud  thufider.  in  which  the  WiTCHES 
vanish,  singing— ^'^  Hail,  King  that  shall  be !") 

{Enter  Macbeth.    Lady  Macbeth,  at  the  soutid  of  his  foot- 
step, turns,  and  rushes  into  his  arms,) 

Lady  Macbeth.— Oh,  worthy  Cawdor, 

Nay,  let  me  bend  my  knee  {kneelif^). 
Thus  I  salute  your  gracious  Majesty. 

Macbeth  {much  agitated), — What  say  you  ?    No !  not  yet 
Duncan  is  king. 

Lady  Macbeth.— He  is. 

Macbeth.— To-night  he  comes. 

Lady  Macbeth.— And  goes— when  ? 

Macbeth. — ^To-morrow— oh,  to-morrow. 

Lady  Macbeth  {with  strong  meaning), — ^There's  no  such 
day  for  him. 
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(Macbbth.  much  agitated^  draws  his  dagger^  and  looks  at  it. 
In  the  distance  is  heard  the  WiTCHES'  Chorus--^^  HaiL  King 
thatshaUbe!") 

Aria  and  Duo, 
Lady  Macbeth. — Look  like  the  simple  daisy, 
Look  like  the  moss  so  green, 
Let  wreathing  smiles  of  welcome 
Upon  thy  lips  be  seen. 
Look  like  the  simple  daisy- 
Look  like  the  moss  so  green, 
But  be  a  very  devil, 
And  keep  your  dagger  keen. 
Macbeth. — Yes,  like  the  simple  daisy, 
Or  like  the  moss  so  gpreen, 
ril  look— but  be  a  devil. 
And  keep  my  dagger  keen. 
Lady  Macbeth.—  TLook  like  the  simple  daisy,  &c. 
Macbeth. —  \  Yes,  like  the  simple  daisy,  &c. 

(After  the  duo^  the  noise  of  the  pibrochs  is  heard^  and  the 
shouts  of  the  people  and  the  procession  of  DUNCAN  is  seeft 
winding  down  the  hills,) 

Chorus  {in  the  distance)^ 

O  how  delightful ! 
O  what  a  spree  I 
He'll  do  the  host 
Most  handsomely. 

MACBETH.-  (  ^^  ^^^  '!;,V'?^'^  ^''''^' 

Lady  Macbeth.— j  But  keep  your  f  ^Sg^**  ^^^"• 

{Enter  Banquo  gaily y  travel-stained-^as  he  enters  he  sings  linih 
much  solemnity,) 
Banquo.— Hail,  King  that  shall  be  1 

Macbeth  {recovering himself  \—^^^\  my  dear  Banquo  here ! 
Lady  Macbeth  (smiling), — I  cannot  say  as  much, 

But  welcome  to  our  halL 
{To  Macbeth).    You'd  better  go  and  dress. 
Banquo. — The  King  is  near  at  hand  ; 

He  comes  this  house  to  bless. 
Macbeth  {aside),— \x  is  the  dying  bless— 
{To  Lady  Macbeth  )  I  follow  your  command. 

{Exit  gloomily, ) 

(Lady  Macbeth  and  Banquo  are  left.  She  seems  embarrassed. 
He  goes  up  to  her  with  a  gallant  obeisance,) 

Banquo.— Sweet  lady,  say^what  trouble  you  oppresses, 
{admiring  her  robe) 
I  swear  that  is  the  loveliest  of  dresses. 
Lady  Macbeth. — Hush,  gay  man  of  compliments  ! 

I  would  ask  you  something— 
Banquo.— Ask,  and  have. 
Whatever  it  be. 
I  nothing  can 
Deny  to  thee. 
Lady  Macbeth.— These  Witches  ?    'Tis  concerning  them 
I  would  something  inquire — 
How  met  ^ou  them  ?  what  are  they  like  ? 
This,  sir,  is  my  desire. 
Banquo.— The  Witches  I    Ah  !  about  them  would  you  hear? 
Then  while  1  sing — lend  me  your  lovely  ear. 

Aria, 
Upon  the  lonely  heath. 
Wlience  all  but  we  haa  fled, 
Macbeth  and  I  awaited  ' 
These  damei  with  no  small  dread. 
At  last  we  heard  the  rustle 

Of  broomsticks  in  the  air, 
j^nd  then — ah  me,  that  vision  ! 

They  all  were  wondrous  fair  1 

(Lady  Macbeth  starts  and  listens  intently^— 

Banquo.— Flowing  hair, 
Pouting  lips, 
Bosoms  fair ; 
Each  darling  skips. 
With  flashing  eyes. 
From  off  their  steeds. 
I  think  one  needs 


Some  magic  spell. 
Else  one  might  follow 
Such  to — well — 
With  soft  round  limbs 
Beneath  their  drapery  peeping, 
They  trip  toward  us,  then. 
Their  bright  eyes  on  us  keeping — 
Alas  !  for  me  no  glance,  no  smile  ! 
On  him  they  flashed  their  charms  the  while 
With  rigid  limbs,  with  fix^d  look, 
From  them  the  poison  sweet  he  took. 
Lady  Macbeth  (who^  throughout  the  description^  has  become 
gradually  more  aful  more  agitated). — 
Oh  rage,  oh  shame,  my  bosom  cracks  ! 
I'd  like  to  break  their  broomsticks  o'er  their  backs. 
Banquo. — Peace  !    Listen  now  :  in  sweetest  tones 
They  hail  him,  Glavis,  Cawdor,  King— 
The  very  marrow  of  one's  bones 
Miist  melt  to  hear  such  creatures  sing. 
Lady  Macbeth  {restraining  Iter  passion), — 

What  said  they  then  to  you  } 
Banquo. — For  me,  alas  !  no  favours  sweet ; 
For  him  alone  their  wizard  smiles  : 
Around  him  supple  arms  now  meet. 
Enchained  I  view  him  by  their  wiles. 
Lady  Macbeth  {crossing),— Oh,  monster  1 
Banquo  {laughing). — Ha,  ha,  ha  I  nay,  laugh  like  me. 

*Tis  what  we  men  should  call  "  a  spree." 
Lady  Macbeth  (^r/).— Bums  now  my  heart  with  jealous 
fire  I 
Oh  fiends,  my  injured  pride  inspire. 
Banquo  (a^^r/).— The  bolt  has  hit  the  mark— she's  mine  ! 
Macbeth  shall  reign,  but  not  for  long — 
See  how  she  writhes  with  jealous  pangs. 
Bravo  I  I'm  paid  well  for  my  song. 
Lady  Macbeth  {coming  ut  to  him,  and  seizing  his  arm). — 

Say,  do  you  love  me  1 
Banquo.— Oh,  my  Queen  I 
Lady  Macbeth.— Revenge  I  crave. 
Banquo  Caw^).— The  shaft  was  keen. 
Lady  Macbeth.— Swear  to  be  true  ! 
Banquo. — I  swear— to  you — 

With  maddening  love 
My  bosom's  torn. 
Lady  Macbeth.— Duncan  shall  die  ' 

Before, the  morn. 

Then  on  his  throne  Macbeth  shall  sit. 
Banquo.— Yes,  so  they  said— 
Lady  Macbeth  («//7^).— Ah  !  wait  a  bii. 

The  crime  which  sets  him  there  shall  place 
His  life  within  our  hands— disgrace 
And  ruin  hold  we  o'er  his  head.  {Pause,) 

You  shall  be  king  when  he  is  dead — 
Banquo. — Never — Prince  Consort  I  might  be- 
But  never  call  me  Majesty. 
Lady  Macbeth.— Well,  be  it  so— to  work— to  work— 

{Trumpets,  bagpipes,  drums,  fifes,  6f*c,,  heard  outside,) 
Chorus  {without). — Here,  at  your  Castle  gates  we  stand. 

King  Duncan  entrance  does  command. 
Lady  Macbeth.— The  Kine  is  here  !  awav  !  away  ! 

{He  seises  her  hand  and  kisses  it,) 
Revenge  and  love  brook  no  delay  ; 
Banquo. — Sweetest,  I  go — we  will  be  gay. 
Lady  Macbeth  ) 

and  >  Revenge  and  love  brook  no  delay. 

Banquo.      ) 
Chorus  {da  capo).  [Exeunt, 

END  OF  PART  II. 


Knox  et  Pr^eterea  Nihil  !— A  certain  well-known  vulgar 
phrase  seems  likely  to  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  Murray.  We  have  no  particular  sympathy  \\nth  that  gen- 
tleman ;  but  without  knowing  more  of  the  case  than  has  trans- 
pired  up  to  the  hour  of  our  going  to  press,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  his  telegram,  illness,  and  plea  for  an  adjournment,  had 
not  received  proper  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  generally 
able  and  impartial  magistrate  who  presides  at  Marlborough  street. 
One  day's  grace  would  have  been,  we  think  to  the  purpose.  We 
do  not  want,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  cry  of  "  more  knocks  than 
ha'pence.** 
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THE      WEEK. 

Why  on  earth  do  people  cavil  because  Lord  Carington's 
grandpapa  possessed  a  rather  common  name?  It  is  better,  in 
these  days  of  noble  bankruptcy  cases,  to  date  from  the  Smith 
than  come  to  the  hammer  / 


The  most  money-grabbing  speech  in  the  course  of  the  Church 
debate  in  the  Lords  was  made  by  that  canny  Scotchman,  Arch- 
bishop Tait.  There  was  an  unmistakable  ring  of  the  coimter 
about  his  Grace  of  Canterbury's  peroration — one,  too,  that,  had 
the  public  ear  caught  a  little  more  of  it,  in  times  past,  let  him 
be  sure  to  this  day,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  godliness  of 
lawn  sleeves  and  >C  15,000  a  year,  he  would  have  been  plain 
Rev.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  well 
that  at  this  season,  when  we  have  heard  so  much  worldly 
nonsense  talked  about  the  true  nature  of  charity,  represented 
by  fat  incomes  for  thriving  prelates,  that  the  people  should  keep 
their  eyes  on  those  lights  who  have  thus  interpreted  the  plain 
Gospel  precepts.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Archbishop  Tait 
refused,  not  long  since,  to  throw  open  the  gnx)unds  of  Lambeth 
Palace  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor  in  the  dusky  and 
miserable  neighbourhood  from  the  centre  of  which  he  proudly 
dates.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  his  Grace  on  the 
side  of  those  who  consider  a  go<Jd  endowmeht  and  a  comfortable 
parsonage-house  a  grea.ter  blessing  to  humanity  than  a  ward  for 
lunatics.  Purple  and  fine  linen  came  from  a  Gospel  parable, 
and  yet  they  will  cling  to  its  ifaterprcters  to  the  end ! 

In  a  recent  number  we  made  reference  to  a  report  that  had 
reached  us,  to  the  effect  that  Eton  had  declined  to  play  a  cricket 
match  with  Westminster  on  the  score  that  the  latter  "  was  not  a 
public  school"  It  appears  that  this  report  was  without  founda- 
tion, and  the  Captain  of  the  Westminsters  has  written  to  us  to 
apprize  us  of  the  fact  As  such  a  charge  against  the  Etonians, 
had  it  been  true,  would  have  convicted  them  of  very  disreputa- 
ble snobbism,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  that,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  they  can  plead  "  not  guilty."  Hitherto,  our  leading 
public  schools  have  possessed  a  soil  on  which  it  has  generally 
been  found  the  British  snob  has  refused  to  take  root,  and  it  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  us  when  this  wholesome  state  of  things  shall 
have  disappeared.  As  we  remarked,  however,  when  dealing 
with  this  subject  on  a  former  occasion,  there  are  unpromising 
symptoms  to  be  detected  notably  at  Eton.  As  regards  West- 
minster, the  fact  that  its  representative  should  generously  step 
forward  to  clear  the  character  of  its  not  very  chivalrous  rival, 
shows  pretty  clearly  that,  at  least  at  this,  one  of  our  oldest 
public  schools,  the  feelings  proper  to  English  gentlemen  are 
cultivated  and  rightly  understood. 
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conversing  with  people  you  suppose  to  be  your  social  inferiors. 
I  was  lecturing  you  on  your  bearish  insular  rudeness  to  every- 
body generally,  and  to  shopkeepers  in  particular.  I  was  pointing 
out  to  you  that  the  root  of  all  your  ill-bred  behaviour  was  your 
insufferable  conceit  Now  let  us  just  see  into  what  very  un- 
enviable positions  its  exercise  may  occasionally  place  you. 

Come  mto  this  church.  You  quit  the  bustle  of  the  busy  city 
outsidej  and  suddenly  find  yourself  standing,  rather  amazed,  I 
admit,  m  the  cool  shade  of  some  wondrous  old  dimly-lighted 
pile.  For  a  moment  yow  feel  you  are  in  a  region  where  a  little 
decencv  in  your  demeanour,  a  little  modesty  in  your  carriage 
would  be  graceful  and  becoming.  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment 
you  do  feel  this.  Soon  your  consciousness  of  superiority,  moral, 
religious,  and  intellectual,  comes  to  your  aid,  and  you  boldly 
drag  out  your  Murray^  don  your  eyeglass,  and  do  the  sombre 
church  like  any  other  "  thing  one  ought  to  see.**  At  first,  im- 
accustomed  to  notice  people  in  your  own  country,  kneeling  here 
and  there  on  week  days  amid  the  formsd  pews  of  your  own 
fashionable  place  of  worship,  in  Raflington  ^dens,  S.W.,  you 
feel  a  little  touched  at  the  sight  of  these  ouiet  earnest  figures, 
who  are  so  wrapped  up  in  their  devotions  tnat  they  do  not  even 
heed  you,  as  you  push  in  and  out  of  them,  Murray,  eyeglass, 
tweed  knickerbockers,  and  all !  But  you  soon  get  hardened. 
You  wisely  reflect  that  they  are  either  bigots,  fools,  or  hypocrites. 
In  either  case  their  feelings  are  not  worth  respecting,  and  so 
away  jrou  march  emboldened  at  every  step,  forcing  yourself  in 
this  direction,  backing  yourself  in  that  in  a  fashion  you  would 
think  quite  questionable  at  home,  even  in  your  own  essentially 
"  show  "  church,  Westminster  Abbey.  And  if  you  happen,  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  be  accompanied, — to  be  with  your 
party,  how  wonderfully  you  conduct  yourself  then !  I  have  seen 
decent  English  girls, — girls  who  would  blush  to  so  misbehave 
themselves  at  home, — chatting,  sneering,  and  giggline,  even  while 
some  solemn  service  has  been  going  on,  and  when  their  conduct 
has  evidently  been  wounding,  to  a  painful  degree,  the  prejudices 
of  every  member  of  the  congregation.  Are  you  aware  that  the 
stringent  notice  now  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  Madeline  is 
solely  the  fruit  of  the  shameless  and  disgraceful  conduct  of 
British  Snobs,  male  and  female,  who  have  done  Paris  the 
honour  of  a  passing  visit?  If  you  think  that  I  am  severe, 
let  me  put  a  case  to  ^ou,  mutatis  mutandis.  Imagine,  then, 
that  London,  not  Pans,  were  the  centre  of  the  European 
world,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  were  in  con- 
sequence thronged  continuallv  by  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  but  especiallv  by  Frenchmen.  How  many 
Sundays  in  succession  do  you  think  we  should  allow  a  gaping, 
talking,  insufferablv  indecorous  herd  of  Parisians,  to  cram  them- 
selves into  the  stalls,  get  hold  of  the  best  j^Laces,  thrust  them- 
selves prominently  forward,  and  occupy  the  seats  meant  for 
the  ordmary  congregation,  say,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the 
purpose  of  misconducting  themselves  in  every  conceivable  way  ? 
Can  you  picture  to  yourself  some  fifty  or  so  "  mossoos  "  inter- 
rupting the  decorous  harmony  of  the  order  of  Morning  Praver, 
by  standing  up  when  they  ought  to  sit  down,  sitting  down  when 
they  ought  to  stand  up,  interdianging  explanations,  and  staring 
through //Vi^-if^ir,  and  not  unfrequently  through  opera  glasses, 
at  the  officiating  clergymen  during  all  the  more  solemn  portions 
of  the  service  ?  What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  ?  Do  not 
you  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  in  less  than  a  month,  not  a 
foreigner,  who  could  ^  not  conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman, 
would  be  allowed  to  set  his  foot  within  the  walls  of  an  English 
church  ?  Of  course  you  do, — ^and  yet  what  have  you  to  say 
when  you  know  that  this  is  the  very  sort  of  outrage  you,  and 
those  like  you,  are  committing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  every  single  Sunday  all  over  the  con- 
tinent ?  You  will  bluster  out  some  excuse  about  "  idolatry  "  and 
"  superstitious  worship."  Nonsense.  If  it  be  so,  keep  away. 
If  you  do  go,  however,  behave  yourself, — or  confess  that  you 
cannot,  because,  with  all  your  boastine,  you  are  but  a  miserable 
Snob  at  heart,  after  all.  There,  Sir,  mat  will  do  for  to-day,  for 
this  peculiar  way  you  have  of  conducting  yourself  in  a  foreign 
church  is  one  of'^your  most  decided  features.  Do  bear  in  mind 
that,  however  you  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  you  are  not 
the  votary  of  a  religion  you  do  not  understand,  that  the  Christian 
is  always  the  gentleman.  Be  quite  sure  of  it,  there  never  yet 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  Snob ! 


When  I  last  left  you,  young  English  Snob,  I  was  discussing 
that  peculiar  vulgar  manner  of  yours  which  you  assume  when 
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{Continued  from  page  52.) 

IX. 

The  transformation  of  Mr.  Squigsby  from  the  grub-clerk  into 
the  butterfly  article  brought  with  it  some  peculiar  consequences. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Sauigsby  himself  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
all  the  effulgence  to  be  obtained  from  a  very  shiny  hat  and  very 
shiny  boots,  and  a  very  bright  scarf,  and  a  very  heavy  watch- 
chain,  and  his  splendour  completely  bewildered  his  former  com- 
panions. Judges*  Chambers  and  the  Taxing  Offices  were  over- 
come with  astonishment,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court  regarded 
him  with  a  sort  of  silent  envv.  In  the  second  place,  he  did  not 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  He  gave  himself  more  airs  than 
ever.  He  even  commenced  to  spes^  of  Slicker  as  getting  be- 
yond his  business,  as  a  man  that  he  had  pushed  on  in  the  world, 
and  as  one  who  would  not  have  had  a  rap,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him,  Mr.  Squigsby.    What  is  more,  he  believed  it  too. 

"  He's  old  and  useless  far  all  purposes  of  business,"  Mr. 
Squigsby  would  say.  "  1  must  stir  him  up.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  me  he'd  have  been  struck  off  the  Rolls  long  ago  ;  but  I  must 
stick  to  him  till  my  time's  up." 

It  had  not  been  through  any  deficiency  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Squigsby  that  Mr.  Slicker  had  not  met  with  the  fate 
to  which  his  clert:  referred.  There  had  in  truth  been  several 
very  nasty  threatenings  to  this  effect,  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Squigsby's  proceedings ;  but  which,  however  unfortunately  tor  the 
general  public,  had  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  compromises  effected 
at  the  last  moment.  Mr.  Squigsby,  as  Mr.  Slicker's  articled 
clerk,  was  still  as  fertile  of  resources  for  making  money  as  he 
had  been  as  the  junior  clerk. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said  one  day  to  Mr.  Slicker,  "we're 
in  one  another's  way  in  this  office,  we  must  have  branches." 

"  Branches  !"  echoed  Slicker. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Scjuigsby;  "branch  offices  in  different  parts 
of  London  ;  we'll  begin  with  one  at  the  West-end— I'll  attend  to 
it,  and  we'll  double  tne  business  in  no  time.  You  shall  take  it 
I'll  carry  it  on  in  your  name." 

"But  the  clients?" 

"  I'll  get  'em,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby. 

X. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  a  very  short  time  Mr. 
Slicker  found  himself  carrying  on  a  West-end  office  and  an 
East-end  office  and  a  South-end  office.  The  bill  he  paid  for 
brass  plates  of  "  Mr.  Slicker,  Solicitor,"  to  be  stuck  up 
upon  the  door-posts  of  the  various  offices  he  had  taken,  was 
considerable.  He  never  went  near  any  of  them.  Mr.  Squigsby 
managed  them  exclusively  in  his  employer's  name.  Indignant 
clients  and  tortured  defendants  rushing  violently  into  the  branch 
offices  and  asking  appealingly  for  "  Mr.  Slicker,"  were  informed 
he  was  at  his  country  seat,  or  on  the  Continent,  but  that  Mr. 
Squigsby  would  attend  to  the  matters  in  question  ;  and  well,  too, 
he  did  attend  to  thenL  He  attended  to  tnem,  too,  in  a  defiant 
manner,  the  responsibility  arising  through  any  blunder  falling 
solely  upon  Mr.  Slicker.  The  costs  he  made  !  and  with  him 
"  making  costs  "  was  one  of  his  greatest  talents.  The  simplest 
piece  of  business  coming  into  the  office  would,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  ingenuity,  rapidly  resolve  itself  into  a  heavy  bill  of  costs. 
If  no  one  got  anything  out  of  the  litigation  or  the  business, 
there  would  still  be  the  "costs,"  which  would  have  to  be  paid, 
and  if  there  were  anything  to  be  got,  it  was  ten  chances  to  one 
if  the  "  costs  "  didn't  swallow  it  all  up,  so  ingeniously  and  artfully 
had  they,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  been  "  made."  Tax- 
ing Masters  were  powerless  in  cutting  down  the  items.  There 
they  were — the  business  had  been  done — and  the  legal  remune- 
ration must  be  allowed.  Mr.  Slicker,  however,  didn't  come  in 
for  all.  Mr.  Squigsby  insisted  upon  gratuities  and  bonuses^  and 
all  sorts  of  presents,  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions.  It  wasn't 
shares — oh  !  no^that  would  not  be  allowed  ;  but  it  was  vo- 
luntary compensation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Slicker  for  his  clerk's 
expenses  out  of  pocket ;  and  is  there  a  law  so  stem  that  shall 
prevent  a  liberal-minded  master  making  a  present  to  his  inde- 
fatigable clerk — especially  such  a  clerk  as  Mr.  Squigsby  ? 

XI. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  Mr.  Squigsby  was  getting  on 


remarkably  well.  He  had  got  a  bank  of  his  own,  a  house  of  his 
own,  a  small  trap  of  his  own,  and  a  variety  of  other  appur- 
tenances of  his  own,  which  are  considered  evidences  of  worldly 
advancement  He  was  even  contemplating  a  wife  of  his  own ; 
but  we  must  not  anticipate.  From  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
he  was  not  progressing  so  favourably.  His  time  of  service  was 
upon  the  point  of  expiry,  and  he  would  have  to  go  through  the 
ordeal  of  an  examination  at  the  Law  Society,  and  whenever  Mr. 
Squigsby  thought  of  this  arrangement  it  became  immediately 
perceptiole  to  his  understanding  that  he  was  dreadfully  deficient 
m  any  real  knowledge  of  the  Taw.  He  had  never  read.  His 
cleverness  was  "wrinkles."  All  his  information  had  been  derived 
from  an  active  practice  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  science. 
He  was  going  up  to  be  examined  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  and  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  business.  In  other 
words,  he  must  get  through — he  must  obtain  his  certificate. 
That  was  the  task  he  set  himself  to  accomplish.  So  that  he 
effected  the  object  it  did  not  matter  a  pin  to  him  how  he  did  it 
In  fact,  if  he  could  get  through  by  hoodwinking  the  Examiners 
it  would  be,  in  his  estimation,  all  the  more  convincing  evidence 
of  his  sharpness,  and  consequently  of  his  ability  to  act  as  an 
attorney. 

XII. 

"  Seventy-five  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing,"  mused 
Mr.  Squigsby,  as  he  thought  of  the  nature  of  his  examination. 
"  Fifteen  in  each  department  of  the  law.  Conunon  Law,  Con- 
veyancing. Equity,  Bankruptcy,  and  Criminal  Law,  and  I've 
never  read  a  book.  Something  must  be  done.  If  tlie  papers 
were  given  out  I  could  pay  another  fellow  to  answer  them  for 
me,  but  they  have  to  be  answered  in  the  Hall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Examiners — with  the  eye  of  the  Beadle  upon  you — that's 
the  deuce  of  it  By  Jove,  I  wonder  whether  I  could  bribe  the 
Beadle  to  let  me  copy  another  man's  answers.  It  would  be  a 
glorious  way  of  gettmg  through." 

Upon  consideration,  however,  this  arrangement  didn't  appear 
Quite  feasible,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Squigsby  determined  to 
"  cram."  For  this  purpose,  he  engaged  an  individual  whose  oc- 
cupation consisted  in  rendering  students  fit  subjects  for  the 
most  stringent  legal  examination  in  the  shortest  possible  period. 
His  operations  were  to  obtain  the  old  questions  that  had  been  put 
at  previous  ordeals,  and  cramming  the  answers  to  them  into  the 
heads  of  his  pupils.  The  candidate  would  then  have  to  depend 
upon  the  doctrine  of  chances  as  to  whether  the  questions  that 
had  been  previously  asked  should  turn  up  again  at  nis  particular 
examination,  in  which  case  it  would  be  just  probable  that  his 
knowledge  would  be  just  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  pass. 

"  Mind,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  as  he  made  the  arrangement  with 
his  Coach,  "  no  cure,  no  pay ;  if  I  don't  get  through,  you  get 
nothing ! " 

"  All  right,"  said  the  Coach.  "  You're  sure  to  manage  it  if  you 
attend  to  my  instructions  ;  and  now  let's  go  to  work." 

Xlll. 

They  went  to  work  with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  Squigsby  soon 
found  that  the  system  was  one  of  memory,  and  every  aid  he 
could  think  of  in  this  matter  in  order  to  enable  him  to  remem- 
ber the  proper  answers  to  the  most  prominent  questions  was 
brought  into  operation.  He  wrote  them  on  his  finger  nails,  and 
took  his  Coach  in  several  times  by  answering  straight  off.  He 
had  small  pieces  of  paper  with  answers  upon  them  in  his 
watch-case,  which  he  would  refer  to  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the 
time.  He  even  lent  money  to  a  student  he  had  met  in  the 
Library  of  the  Law  Society,  named  Flibber,  and  who  was  well 
up,  and  was  going  up  at  the  same  examination  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  prove  of  service  to  him  upon  the  important  day.  "If 
I  sit  near  Flibber  on  the  day  of  examination,"  thought  Mr. 
Squigsby,  "  111  make  him  tell  me.  If  he  won't.  111  sue  him  for 
the  money  he  owes  me." 

XIV. 

The  important  day  came  at  last.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Law 
Society  in  Chancery  Lane  the  candidates  were  assembled.  The 
Exanuners  had  taken  their  seats.  The  Chairman  had  made  a 
speech  concerning  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  before 
theni,  and  then  the  papers  nad  been  delivered  Mr.  Squigsby 
was  in  a  fever  of  agitation.  He  glanced  through  the  questions ; 
he  could  make  nothing  of  the  majority  of  them.  They  were 
apparently  all  new  ones.  He  referred  to  his  nails,  black  with 
written  answers ;  he  referred  to  his  watch-case  :  there  was  no 
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solution  to  the  riddles.  Upon  looking  up,  however,  he  perceived 
Flibber  sitting  at  an  adjoining  table.  Now  or  never.  He  wrote 
on  a  smaU  piece  of  paper,  "Send  answers  to  first  four  Con- 
veyancing." This  he  folded  up  small,  like  a  pilL  He  watched 
the  Beadles  with  the  eye  of  a  cat,  and  when  their  backs  were 
turned  he  flicked  the  pill-  across  to  Flibber,  Flibber  got  it ; 
wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  flicked  a  pill  back  to  Squigsby. 
This  was  done  twice.  Squigsby  was  getting  on  capitally.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  the  third  time  of  "  pilling,"  the  pill  missed  Flibber 
and  hit  another  man.  The  Beadle  turned,  seized  it,  put  the  pill 
in  his  pocket,  but  said  nothing.  He  had  seen  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

Both  Mr.  Squigsby  and  Mr.  Flibber  were  plucked. 
(To  be  continued,) 


OUR  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


Would'ST  thou  be  charitable  ?    Good,  my  son. 
My  blessing  with  you  ;  but  the  lesson  keep 
Of  these  few  precepts.     Let  thy  memory, 
I  charge  thee,  boy,  stand  sentry  on  my  words. 

Now  secret  charity  is  out  of  date  ; 
And  old-world  sentiments  of  abstract  good. 
With  other  moral  lumber  of  the  past. 
Are  stowed  away,  and  mouldy  with  neglect, — 
But  wrecks  and  dusty  skeletons  of  thought 
That  rot  unheeded  in  these  days.     Beware 
Of  bounty  given  in  your  private  home, 
And  cheques  that  lurk  between  thy  paper-folds. 
Give  ear  to  Fashion— we  are  all  her  slaves — 
And  wince  not  at  the  galling  of  the  chains 
Forg*d  by  that  turn-coat  Goddess  :  she  usurps 
The  throne  of  conscience,  and  dictates,  as  law, 
The  latest  etiquette  of  doing  good. 
What  though  "  each  mom  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,"  dull  not  thy  palm 
With  gold,  unwitnessed.    True^  there  is  a  joy 
Of  small  donations  chronicled  m  type, 
And  with  such  trifles  thou  ma/st  tune  thy  heart 
(Whilst  picking  out  thy  poor  half-guinea  plum) 
To  th'  old  song  of  "  How  good  a  boy  am  I ! " 
Nor  yet  be  out  of  fashion  :— but  this  age 
Of  Show  and  Glitter  finds  a  grander  mode, 
A  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Charity, 
A  proud  parade  of  Purses  offered  up, 
In  all  th'  enthusiasm  of  gentility. 
At  Fashion's  shrine  !    Thrice  blessM  is  the  gift, 
Laid  bare  indeed  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
Yet,  in  its  modesty,  that  asks  no  thanks 
But  the  short  glory  of  a  Princely  bow  ! — 
This  above  all, — put  money  in  thy  purse. 
But  give  by  rule, — and  reap  the  nch  reward. 


''SIMPLE  IGNORANCE,  SIR:' 


Our  much-respected  contemporary,  the  Pall  Mall  Gasetiey 
is  not  immaculate.  In  one  of  its  "  Occasional  Notes  "  the  other 
day  regarding  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purchas,  of  Brighton,  is  published 
the  following  lively  remarks  : — 

"  Besides  all  the  other  wonderful  ceremonies  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  church,  and  for  which  he  is  about  to  be  tried 
before  the  Court  of  Arches,  he  is  charged  with  '  rubbing  black 
powder  on  members  of  the  congregation.'  This  certainly  is 
the  most  incomprehensible  devdopment  of  Ritualism  that  ever 
amazed  the  bewildered  Protestant  mind.  What  can  the  process 
possibly  be  ?  What  is  the  black  powder  itsdf  ?  And  when  is 
It  rubbed  on  members  of  the  congr^ation  ?  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  members  are  themselves  parties  to  the  proceeding ;  but 
whereabouts  are  they  rubbed  }  On  their  faces,  their  hands,  or 
on  some  part  of  their  clothes  ?" 

Who  ever  wrote  this  can  evidently  never  have  been  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  on  Ash  Wednesday,  or  he  would  have 


had  no  difliculty  in  associating  Mr.  Purchases  vagaries  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  on  that  day.  Mr.  Purchas 
seems  bent  on  making  himself  extremely  ridiculous,  but  this 
time  he  can  bring  forward  some  kind  of  precedent  for  his  last 
bit  of  "  Ritualism." 


A  FIRST  OFFENCE  I 


The  Act  for  the  better  preservation  of  sea-birds,  passed  some 
time  ago  is  havingabeneficial  effect  The  first  conviction  has  actu- 
ally already  taken  place,  a  certain  tradesman  of  Sheffidd  having 
the  other  day,  been  fined  half-a-crown  for  shooting  eight-and- 
twenty  gulls  at  Flamborough  Head.  As  this  is  xht  first 
oflence  that  has  been  committed  since  the  Act  was  passed,  it  is 
no  less  satisfactory  to  note  the  alacrity  of  the  police  authorities, 
who  have  dragged  the  offender  before  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
than  the  severe  punishment  with  which  the  ms^strates  have 
visited  the  crime.  Really  though,  if  we  are  to  expect  cases  of 
this  kind  to  occur  once  every  two  years,  which,  according  to 
police  experience,  is  about  the  rate  to  be  expected,  the  force 
should,  in  all  fairness,  be  augmented  for  the  heavy  extra  duty 
imposed  upon  it. 


TO  THOSE  IT  SHOULD  CONCERN 

Is  there  no  one  to  look  after  Mr.  Briarly,  the  aged  barrister, 
who  has  been  recently  so  sorely  trying  the  patience  of  an  English 
Court  of  Justice  ?  It  was  only  a  few  days  back  that,  but  for  the 
kindly  moderation  of  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  Mr.  Briarly  would 
assuredly  have  got  into  trouble.  But,  nevertheless,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  escape,  the  erratic  member  of  the  Bar  was  brought 
up  at  the  Guildhsdl,  before  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  being  disorderly  in  the  roadway  near  the  New  Meat 
Market,  and  of  assaulting  a  telegraph  clerk.  Tliis  time  Mr. 
Briarly  did  not  get  off  so  easily,  for  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  ordered 
him  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  in  ^^50  to  keep  the 
peace  for  six  months,  and  cautioned  him  that  if  ever  he  found 
his  way  to  Guildhall  again  he  might  not  expect  any  further 
leniency. 

It  is  painful,  not  to  say  disgraceful,  that  an  old  member  of  an 
honourable  profession  should  be  permitted  to  make  himself  a 
laughing-stock  of  the  town.  Mr.  Briarly  has  evidently  got  it  into 
his  head  that  he  is  a  deeply-wronged  and  cruelly-persecuted 
individual.  In  the  absence  of  friends  or  relatives  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  for  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  Mr.  Briarly 
belongs  to  interfere  to  protect  the  aged  gentleman  from  himself. 


PLEASANT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  IT 


The  leave  of  absence  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur 
from  Woolwich  commenced  on  Saturday  last,  and,  adds  a  mili- 
tary contemporary,  "  will  probably  extend  over  nine  months." 
It  IS  no  part  of  our  duty  to  inquire  if  it  is  usual  to  give  junior 
lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Artdlery  leave  of  absence  for  three- 
fourths  of  each  year.  But  if  this  even  is  the  case,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  remind  the  journal  from  which  we  quote  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  has  no  intention  of  being  idle, 
but  is  about  to  proceed  to  Canada,  there  to  join  a  battiuion  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade,  with  which  he  will  serve  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  this  point  should  have 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  our  contemportiiy,  as  we  believe  a 
rather  lively  discussion  has  lately  arisen  in  the  battalion  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  to  which  Prince  Arthur  is  to  be  attached,  as  to 
whether  the  honour  of  having  his  Royal  Highness  temporarily 
attached  to  it  will  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  to  which 
both  officers  and  men  have  been  subjected  by  the  return  of  their 
corps  to  this  country  (which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have 
taken  place  this  spring)  having  been  delayed  for  an  indefijiite 
period  to  suit  the  Royal  subaltern's  whims  and  fancies.  What- 
ever conclusion  may  be  come  to,  however,  on  this  point,  that 
Prince  Arthur  intends  to  take  nine  months'  leave  in  its  usually 
accepted  sense  is  altogether  a  mistaken  notion,  as  some  eight 
hundred  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who  are  about  to  spend  one 
more  winter  in  Canada  than  the  rules  of  the  service  award 
them,  will  cordially  attest. 
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THE  TORMENTOR  UNMASKED/ 

OR, 

HOW   TO  PAY  OFF  AN  OLD  SCORE/ 

A  SUCCESS  (?)  IN  THREE  ACTS.* 

Bv  W.  S.  Gilbert,  EsQ.,t 

Aut/ior  of  "  T/ic  Pretty  Druidessy  a  Burlesque,"^  atid  otJter 
Tragedies. 

[TbU  piece,  which  is  evidently  no  tnuuUtion  from  the  French  (otir 
**  lively  neighbours  "  have  some  idea  of  construction),  is  affectionately 
novelised  by  an  admiring  critic— the  editor  of  the  Tomahawk.] 

CHAPTER   I. 

Harold  Calthorpe  was  a  particularly  nice  young  man — 
that  is  to  say,  he  insulted  his  fattier,  swore  at  his  friends,  and 
bullied  his  mistresses.  His  enemies  said  that  he  was  coarse, 
and  deserved  a  good  thrashing  for  his  impudence  ;  his  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  him  to  be  blunt  if  cynical,  with  an 
honest  heart,  but  an  impleasant  vocabulary.  However,  both 
friends  and  enemies  agreed  on  one  point — never  to  ask  him  to 
their  houses.  "  He  had  the  principles  of  a  certain  sort  of  noble- 
man,** they  said,  "  but  the  manners  of  a  cad."  Alas  1  Alas  I ! 
Alas !  ! ! 

One  day  Harold  was  lounging  on  a  sofa  in  his  father's  house 
and  listening  to  his  cousin  EtheFs  performances  on  a  cottage 
piano. 

"  Shut  up  that  confounded  row,"  said  he,  after  awhile,  with 
his  usual  politeness.    "  Your  playing  is  simply  beastly  ! " 

"  You  used  to  like  it  once,"  replied  the  fair  musician,  making 
eyes  at  him  ;  "  before  I  was  engaged  to  James  Casby,  a  Bombay 
merchant." 

"  He*s  a  jolly  muff,  I  do  think,"  was  the  retort.  "  A  muff  1 
Why  he*s  a  downright  fool,  a  duffer,  a  h*ass,  a  filthy  idiot ! " 

"  Enough  ! "  said  the  proud  beauty  sternly.  "  To  judge 
from  the  vulgar  language  you  use,  one  would  imagine  that  you 
were  acting  the  part  of  a  ^gentleman*  in  one  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
comedies !  Not  only  that — Casby  is  one  of  my  intendeds— I 
mijzht  ahnost  observe  the  chief  of  them  I  ** 

"But  you  loved  me  once ? "  whined  Harold. 

"  And  do  now,"  cried  the  beauty  quickly.  She  added  with  a 
smile  full  of  bright  joyous  meaning,  "  Wait  till  I  am  married  to 
Casby,  and  then  you  shall  see  how  true  is  woman's  heart" 

At  this  moment  Casby  lounged  into  the  room.  After  a  row 
with  Harold,  conducted  in  not  very  choice  Billingsgate,  he  ousted 
his  rival,  and  seated  himself  beside  Ethel,  his  wife  elect 

"  Darling,"  he  murmured  sweetly  into  her  ear.  "  My  darling," 
and  then  he  continued  in  impassioned  accents,  "  I  once  was  a 
clerk  in  the  city.  I  had  been  put  into  the  office  by  Colonel  CAl- 
thorpe,  your  uncle  and  Harold's  father.  Well  I  remember  the 
day.  Grey  shirtings  were  at  23^,  butter  was  firm,  tallow  lively, 
and  Consols  quotea  at  92}  for  a  rise." 

And  he  breathed  wiUi  a  lover's  tenderness  his  commercial 
nothings  into  her  unwilling  ear. 

"  I  never  loved  you,"  was  all  she  said. 

They  wandered  away  together,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  Harold  and  his  father,  who  now  entered  me  roonL 

"  He  does  not  know  that  I  have  forged  Casb/s  name  to  a 
bilL"  thought  the  old  man. 

"He  does  not  know  that  I  am  making  disreputable  love  to 
Mary  Waters,  the  nursery  governess,"  murmured  the  young 
one. 

"  I  want  ;^qo,"  began  Harold. 

"You  shan't  have  it,"  said  the  colonel  "  If  you  have  done 
any  bills — they  can't  come  down  upon  you — you  are  under  age." 

"Thanks  for  the  information,"  replied  his  son,  with  more 
feeling  than  he  had  shown  for  months.  He  added,  in  a  surly 
tone,  "  In  spite  of  what  you  say,  however,  I  must  have  ;£so. 
If  you  don't  fork  out  I'll  punch  your  head,  you  dirty  old  black- 
guard !" 

"  Such  language  to  me  !— is  it  filial  ?  " 

"  No,  but  it's  gentlemanly  !  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  thinks  me  a 
an  awful  swell,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  he's  written  a  piece,  and  I 
am  the  hero  of  it  I " 

•  For  further  particukrs  apply  to  the  lessee  of  the  Gaiety. 
t  F/^PlayBUls. 


I  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you,"  said  Harold, 
\X  his  father's  refusal,  "  I  will  just  marry  this 


At  this  moment  Casby,  Mary  Waters,  and  Ethel  rushed  into 
the  room. 

"  Look  here, 
wild  with  rage  at 
girl,  Mary  Waters,  and  leave  your  house  ! " 

"  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Casby. 

"Shut  up!"  cried  Harold,  "as  for  you— you  are  AN  unutter- 
able CAD  ! " 

CHAPTER   II. 

Harold  caught  the  scarlet  fever,  edited  a  satirical  paper,  and 
prospered.    But  he  was  sad,  he  said. 

*•  My  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  having  a  row  with  me. 
I  am  awfully  sorry.  He  declares  that  I  sell  my  friends  at  a 
guinea  a  piece.  Too  bad.  I  know  it's  a  crime  in  the  literary 
world  for  a  young  man  to  succeed,  but  then  it's  really  too  bad  I 
It's  just  what  that  literary  hack,  Type  Bourgeois,  observed  when 
I  wouldn't  let  /lim  write  for  my  paper.  It's  what  they  all  say 
when  I  won't  employ  them.  But  then  Bourgeois  and  some  of 
the  rest  don't  contribute  to  a  rival  and  more  satirical  paper  (price 
one  penny)  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  does,  and  that  may  make  all 
the  difference.  I  wish  he  was  good  enough  for  us.  His  '  Bab 
Ballads '  in  Fun  were  not  bad ;  I  mean  some  <rf  them.  The 
Spectator  said  they  were  coarse ;  well,  /  like  coarseness. 
However,  my  friena  W.  S.  G.  has  been  too  severe ;  he  shall 
see  that  he  has  wronged  me.  If  J  ever  write  a  comedy  I  will  never 
be  suc/i  AN  UNUTTERABLE  CAD  OS  to  put  a  moH  I  /lave  regarded 
from  cJtild/iood  as  myfriend^  and  wit/i  wliom  I  have  never  had 
a  quarrel,  into  it  for  all  the  town  to  stare  at.  No,  NO— THAT 
WOULD  BE  TOO  COWARDLY  AND  BLACKGUARD  I     Yes,  W.  S.  G., 

you  shall  see  that  you  have  wronged  me — wronged  me  deeply  I" 

And  Harold  wept.  He  felt  that  his  friend  h^  been  too  biard 
upon  him. 

By-and-by  Mary  Waters  entered,  and  the  two  young  peopfe 
spooned  copiously. 

"  Is  it  wicked  to  marry?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Oh  !  it  has  been  done,"  replied  her  lover,  "  as  somebody  has 
said  already,  in  Tom  Robertson's  comedy  of  Dreams,  I  like 
Tom  Robertson's  pieces,  and  often  quote  from  them.  So  does 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  his  pieces." 

At  this  point  Colonel  Calthorpe  entered  the  chambers,  and 
explained  that  he  was  Lord  Ovington  Square— that  all  his  rela- 
tions had  sunk  with  the  Margate  steamboat 

Harold,  now  "  t/u  Honourable  "  Harold,  at  once  kissed  Mary, 
and  deserted  her.  What  else  could  he  do  ?  Is  he  not  the  hero 
of  my  story,  and  a  gentleman  ?  Not  only  that,  it's  a  way  with 
some  young  authors. 

CHAPTER   III. 

Lord  OviiMfton  (without  a  collar)  and  Casby  (in  a  wig  with  a 
false  forehead  to  it)  were  together. 

Said  Casby  to  Ovington,  "  You  are  my  benefactor,  and  I  hate 
you  for  it." 

Said  Ovington  to  Casby,  "  Both  facts  £u^  known  to  me." 

Said  Casby  to  Ovington,  "  You  have  forged  my  name  to  a  bill, 
and  I  have  stolen  it,  to  the  great  loss  of  him  who  discounted  it 
for  you.  Holding  it,  however,  I  can  bully  you  or  transport 
you.  Being  mean  and  pitifrd,  I  prefer  to  bully  you.  You 
brought  me  from  the  gutter.  I  take  you  from  the  felon's  cell." 
He  continued  in  the  same  ungratend  strain  for  five  minutes, 
and  ended  the  interview  by  observing,  "  I  bum  the  paper — we 
are  auits." 

Edith  rushed  in,  and  flung  herself  upon  his  breast 

"  I  never  loved  you,"  she  murmured. 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  To  marry  you  ;  no  other  feUow  will  have  me." 

"Well,"  said  Casby,  laughing,  "as  this  story  may  some  day 
be  turned  into  a  piece,  I  may  as  well  consent  This  incident 
would  convert  the  drama  into  a  comedy." 

"  Or  (in  the  next  act)  into  a  tragedy,"  thought  Edith ;  and  she 
threw  a  glance  frdl  of  love  at  her  cousin  Harold,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  with  Mary. 

"  Now,  no  more  larks,"  said  that  young  man,  el^antly,  "  I 
have  made  it  up  with  W.  S.  G.,  and  have  given  up  my  satirical 
paper  (it  caused  too  much  jealousy),  and  intend  henceforth  to  be 
a  gentleman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.     I  will  give  you  a 
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glimpse  into  the  future.  I  shall  marry  Mary,  and  perhaps  leave 
her  a  good  deal  to  herself  (women  like  it),  and  perhaps  write  a 
burlesaue,  or  something  equally  intellectual — and,  on!  I  shall 
be  such  a  lady's  man  \^ 

The  end. 


A  LA  MILITAIRE. 


With  a  view  to  the  possible  recurrence  of  the  hot  weather  of 
last  week  the  following  General  Order  has  been  issued  by  the 
General  Officer  commanding  at  Aldershot,  who  has  obligingly 
supplied  us  with  a  copy : — 

"  Head  Quarters. 

"In  very  hot  weather,  when  the  sun  is  unusually  powerful,  all 
troops  on  parade  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  may 
be  permitted  to  appear  bareheaded,  without  helmets  or  shakos, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  men  will,  therefore,  in  future  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  weight  of  their  headgear  in  hot 
weather. 

"  On  field  days,  when  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  all  belts 
should  be  worn  an  inch  tighter  than  usual,  and  the  black  leather 
stocks  should  also  be  compressed,  as  such  alterations  will  act 
as  substantial  supports  to  the  soldier  suffering  from  fatigue. 

"  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  that,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fine  weather,  new  boots  shall  be  served  out  to 
all  the  troops  in  camp,  who  \vill  have  the  advantage  of  using 
them  before  the  ground  becomes  damp  and  muddy,  and  their 
shape  is  affected  by  exposure  to  the  rain. 

"If  after  these  concessions  men  persist  in  falling  out  from  the 
ranks  (as  numbers  did  on  a  recent  occasion  dunng  a  brigade 
and  divisional  field  day,  pretending  to  be  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion), such  conduct  will  be  considered  as  insubordinate,  as  it  is 
subversive  of  discipline,  and  men  so  offending  will  be  subjected 
tb  four  hours  a  day  extra  drill  until  Michaelmas,  and  their  pay 
will  be  put  under  a  stoppage  of  6d.  a  day  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months. 

"  By  order  of  the  General  Officer 

"  Commanding  the  Troops  in  Camp. 

"Aldershot,  20th  July,  1869.'' 

No  doubt  the  authorities  at  the  Camp  know  what  they  are 
about,  for  were  we  not  assured  by  Mr.  Card  well  (who  had  to 
answer  an  impertinent  Question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night,  on  the  subject  of  field 
days  in  very  hot  weather)  that  the  arrangements  at  Aldershot 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  "  most  distinguished  and  experienced 
officer."  (?) 

It  was  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  who  defined  martial  law 
as  "  the  will  of  the  general  in  command."  It  seems  now  that 
experience  is  another  word  for  inhumanity. 


LAMENDE    HONORABLE. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  apology  for  having  sent  the  Peers  "  up  in 
a  balloon"  has  proved  a  good  example.  Certain  gentlemen, 
who  feel  that  they  have  recently  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
decency  in  their  conduct  to  their  opponents,  have  addressed  to 
them  the  following  letters,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
reproducing  : — 

Apology  No.  I. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone. 

Lord  Salisbury  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  regrets  that,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he  so  far  forgot  what 
was  due  to  his  own  dignity  as  an  English  Peer  as  to  allude  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  "  an  arrogant  man."  Lord  Salisbury  assures 
Mr.  G.  that  he  had  no  intention  of  offending  hinri,  and  that 
when  he  made  use  of  the  expression  he  did  not  think  Mr.  G. 
the  sort  of  person  to  take  it  up.  He  promises  Mr.  G.  that  it 
shall  not  occur  again,  and  that,  should  he  ever  be  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  Lord  Salisbury 
for  one  will  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

House  of  Lords, 

Saturday.  — ^— 


Apology  No,  2. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  to  Captain  Vivian,  "  War 

Lord  "  of  the  Treasury. 

London,  July  29,  1S69. 
Sir,— Perhaps  you  may  remember,  on  a  certain  occasion 
early  in  the  present  Session,  when  a  debate  on  a  military  sub- 
ject was  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  remaiiced  in  a  spirit  of  badinage  on  your  absence,  and  made 
a  mild  joke  on  the  practice  you  mdulge  in  of  smoking  in  your 
room  at  the  War  Office,  being  well  aware,  as  I  was  at  the  time, 
that  your  absence  was  really  occasioned  by  a  most  shocking 
and  crushing  domestic  bereavement  under  which  you  were  at 
the  very  moment  prostrate  and  broken.  The  "scandal"  to 
which  I  allude  havmg  since  become  too  public  to  necessitate 
my  shrinking  from  an  allusion  to  it,  I  now  beg  to  remind  you 
of  the  course  I  adopted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  and  to 
apologise  for  any  annoyance  my  remarks  may  have  caused  you. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  thus  frankly  addressmg  you,  as  I  have 
always  prided  myself  on  being  "  a  thorough  gentleman,'*  as  my 

Eroverbial  politeness,  my  patent  leather  boots,  and  my  flowered 
utton-hole  serve  to  testify ;  and  it  very  naturally  puts  me  out 
that  my  little  joke,  to  which  I  must  again  allude,  should  have 
been  construed  into  a  cowardly,  dastardly,  and  vulgar  attack  on 
a  suffering  man. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

J.  S.  Pakington. 
To  Captain  the  Hon.  J.  Vivian,  M.P., 
War  Office. 


Apology  No,  3. 

Mr.  Whalley  to  Dr.  Manning. 

House  of  Commons, 
August  I,  1869. 

My  Lord  Archbishop,— My  conscience  at  length  compels 
me,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act,  to  address  your  Grace  in  order  that  I  may  withdraw  the 
many  wanton  misstatements  I  have  made  this  year  reflecting 
on  your  Grace,  and  on  the  Church  of  which  you  are  so  bright 
an  ornament.  It  is  not  because  I  have  received  several  threats 
of  corporal  chastisement  on  the  steps  of  my  Club  from  Roman 
Catholics,  or  because  the  assembly  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong  has  so  impatiently  listened  to  my  attacks  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  that  I  now  humbly  express  my  pro- 
found regret  for  the  violent  abuse,  the  nasty  insinuations,  and 
occasional  untruths  of  which  I  have  been  guilty ;  but  because 
I  am  about  to  take  my  annual  holiday,  which  it  is  impossible  I 
can  properly  enjoy  with  these  heavy  sins  on  my  head.  Once 
more  renewing  my  sincere  apologies,  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  my 
friend  Mr.  Murphy  (a  gentleman  whom  I  have  always  found 
most  amenable  to  my  direction)  would  join  me  if  he  were  here, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 

Your  Grace's  devoted  penitent, 

H.  G.  WHALLEY. 

To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c 


We  trust  that  other  members  of  the  Legislature  may  follow 
on  the  same  side.  We  suppose  that  Peers  and  Commoners,  in 
a  gfreater  or  lesser  degree,  are  endowed  with  consciences,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  certain  of  their 
number  can  ascend  the  Righi,  traverse  the  moors,  or  even  dip 
themselves  in  the  sea  with  any  sense  of  enjoyment  or  mental 
repose  until  they  have  meekly  done  penance  for  their  sins 
during  the  Session. 


Why  did  the  Vc^lunteers,  recently  encamped  at  Wimbledon, 
remind  us  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  who,  to  gain  his  seat,  has 
had  to  tout  extensively  for  votes? — Because  they  thoroughly 
appreciated  strong  canvas. 

Something  in  a  Name.— It  turns  out  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  preached  the  recent  cat  and  dog  sermon  at 
Woolwich  was  a  Mr.  A7/son  ! 
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I  TIf£  CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD. 

I      Ik  anything  were  wanted  to  bring  the  slate  of  popular  feeling 

I  to  a  crisis  on  the  subject  of  the  Police,  Mr.  Bruce  has  supplied 
it  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Eykyn,  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Bruce 
has  distinguished  himself  during  his  short  tenure  of  office  as 
Home  Secretary  by  something  greater  than  incapacity  ;  he  has 
exhibited  a  callous  ignorance  of  his  duties,  a  mischievous  perver- 

I  sion  of  trust,  and  a  misapprehension  of  truth,  of  which  any  old 
Whig  or  Tory  official,  in  the  most  corrupt  and  degraded  era 

I  of  Parliamentary  government,  might  have  been  proud.  Let  us 
examine  his  speech  of  Tuesday  last,  in  order  to  justify  ourlauda- 

t  tion  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 

i      We  quote  the  official  reply  in  its  entirety  : — 

"  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  wa?  unable  to  accede  to  the  motion,  inasmuch 
as  there  existed  no  correspondence  whatever  upon  the  subject  The 
I  hen.  member  was  perfectly  right  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the 
I  House  any  case  in  which  he  thought  the  police  had  been  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  was  not  there  to  defend  the  police, 
but  was  simply  there  to  listen  to  statements  regarding  them,  and  see 
that  justice  was  done.  What  in  this  case  he  was  asked  to  do,  however, 
was  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  certain  policemen,  whose  guilt 
after  the  most  careful  examination  he  very  much  doubted  (hear).  His 
hon.  friend  had  nimself  looked  at  the  papers  in  connection  with  the 
case  and  had  read  the  result  of  the  inquuies  made  b^  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  police ;  and  having  done  so  he  candidly  asked  his  hon. 
friend  whether  he  believed  the  case  against  these  policemen  to  be  so 
very  clear  as  was  generally  tried  to  be  made  out  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  had 
himself  carefully  looked  into  the  matter,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  say 
;  that  very  grave  doubts  existed  in  his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  impu- 
,  tations  thrown  upon  these  men.  And  yet,  having  that  doubt  upon  nis 
J  mind,  he  was  asked  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  perjury  against  them. 
I  The  whole  of  the  case  was  open  to  very  grave  suspicion.  Some  young 
I  men  on  their  way  home  to  Pimlico  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  Haymarket  in  search  of  a  cab,  although  it  was  proved  that  there 
were  cabs  upon  the  stand  at  Trafalgar  Square.  One  of  *the  most 
trusted  and  truthful  inspectors  in  the  force  stated  that  passing  by  the 
Haymarket  he  saw  a  considerable  disturbance,  although  he  did  not  see 
the  young  men  in  question.  He  passed  on  his  way,  but  finding  that 
the  crowd  increased  he  turned  back  and  found  the  police  in  conflict  with 
the  young  men,  who  had  their  umbrellas  raised  over -their  heads. 
Since  the  case  had  been  tried  before  the  police  magistrate  a  good  deal 
of  additional  evidence  had  been  obtained,  and  under  the  circumstances 
he  declined  to  take  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor.  The  remedy  which  the  young  men  had  was  a  simple  and  an 
easy  one.  They  were  not  called  on  to  prefer  an  indictment  for  perjury 
against  the  police,  but  had  merely  to  go  through  the  simple  ana  inex- 
pensive process  of  summoning  the  ponce  for  assault  Tne  cost  would 
De  next  to  nothing,  and  if  the  young  men  were  successful  it  would  fall 
upon  the  police.    Under  these  drcumstances  he  declined  to  interfere." 

Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  for  cool  insolence  and  utter 
disregard  both  of  truth  and  justice  this  reply  cannot  be  matched. 
Mr.  Bruce  begins  by  a  paltry  equivocation.     He  continues  with 


a  delicious  piece  of  impudence.  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  very  much  doubts 
the  guilt  of  the  Police— that  is  to  say,  he  sets  himself  above  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate  who  tried  the  case,  above  the  almost 
unanimous  conclusion  of  every  person  who  read  or  heard  the 
case,  that  the  young  men  were  perfectly  innocent  He  sets 
himself  above  all  law,  truth,  and  justice,  and  because  fu  "  doubts 
the  guilt  of  the  policemen  "  on  ex  parte  statements,  the  truth  of 
which  had  never  been  examined  into,  he  dechnes  to  produce 
the  papers  which  caused  his  doubts,  or  to  take  any  step  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  those  whose  guilt  he  doubted.  Mr.  Bruce  next 
insolently  demands  of  Mr.  Eykyn,  to  whom  he  had  shown  these 
very  papers,  if  they  did  not  operate  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
Police  on  his  mind  as  they  had  on  that  of  Mr.  Bruce.  As  if  Mr. 
Eykyn  would  have  brought  forward  his  motion  in  the  terms  he 
did  had  they  done  so.  Then  this  great  official  goes  on  to  imply 
that  it  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  to  walk  a  few  yards  in 
search  of  a  cab,  instead  of  selecting  one  from  the  nearest  stand. 
Now  comes  a  wonderful  piece  of  evidence  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Bruce's  views.  "A  most  trusted  and  truthful  inspector  of  police 
passing  by,  saw  a  considerable  disturbance,  but  did  not  see  the 
young  men  in  question."  This  paragon  of  policemen  turned  back 
and  found  the  police  in  conflict  with  the  young  men,  who  had 
their  umbrellas  raised  over  their  heads  Ml  This  is  truly 
satisfactory.  If  the  young  men  were  the  attacking,  and  not  the 
defending,  party,  why  did  not  this  spotless  inspector  come  to 
the  help  of  his  subordinates  ?  Why  was  not  he  called  at  the 
inquiry  before  Mr.  Knox  ?  If  his  evidence  was  so  important 
as  to  be  able  to  convince  the  colossal  intellect  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
surely  it  might  have  had  some  effect  on  the  ordinary  intel- 
ligence of  Mr.  Knox. 

"A  good  deal  of  additional  evidence  has  been  obtained  since 
the  inquiry  before  the  magistrate."  Why  not  give  it  ?  This  is  the 
reason  which  Mr.  Bruce  gives  later  in  the  evening  :  "  He  could 
not  publish  these  papers  without  gross  injustice  to  these  young 
men."  Now,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  conduct  more  utterly 
base  and  dishonest  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the  House  than 
to  declare,  in  his  official  capacity,  that  he  is  in  possession  of 
evidence  which  is  sufficient  to  reverse  the  decision  of  a  magis- 
trate of  great  acumen  and  experience,  given  after  a  long  and 
careful  inquiry, — a  decision  which  acquitted  of  a  most  grave 
charge  three  young  men  of  respectable  position,  whose  bread 
depended  on  their  characters,— and  to  refuse  to  produce  this 
evidence  on  the  implied  grounds  that  it  would  irretrievably 
damage  the  characters  of  those  young  men?  We  declare, 
without  the  slightest  scruple,  that  Mr.  Bruce  deserves  to  be 
severely  punished   for   the  basest  form  of  libel;    and   that. 
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after  such  conduct,  his  retention  in  the  Ministry  is  a  disgrace 
to  it  and  the  country  alike. 

But  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  stock  of  wise  and 
benevolent  utterances.  "  The  young  men  could  prosecute  the 
Police  for  assaults ;"  "this  would  cost  next  to  nothing,"  &c.,  &c. 
But  the  humorous  intellect  of  Mr.  Bruce  could  not  perceive 
that  the  offence  of  the  Police,  paid  servants  of  the  State,  was 
not  an  assault,  but  wilful  malignant  perjury  ;  and  that,  in  their 
official  capacity  as  defenders  of  the  public  peace.  There  may 
be  no  precedent  for  a  public  prosecution  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  we  venture  to  assert  that  any  Judge  would,  in  any 
ordinary  trial,  have  committed  the  witnesses  for  perjury  in  a 
similar  case,  if  they  had  been  mere  private  individuals.  But  we 
all  know  the  Police  are  not  private  individuals ;  they  are  the 
pets  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  are  tried  and  punished  (if  at  all) 
for  such  little  failings  as  wilful  and  malicious  perjury  by  a  secret 
tribunal,  of  which  the  decisions  can  as  little  be  questioned  by  public 
opinion  as  the  evidence  on  which  it  decides,  both  being  equally 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 

We  have  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  there  is  but  one 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  insecurity  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  people  feel  with  regard  to  the  Police,  and  that  is,  to  in- 
sist that  all  members  of  the  Force  who  shall  be  accused  of  any 
violence,  or  be  practically  condemned  by  a  magistrate  for  giving 
false  evidence,  shall  be  tried  publicly  for  that  offence,  and 
punished  with  severity.  As  long  as  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
is  allowed  practically  to  override  the  law  of  the  land  by  holding 
private  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  offending  members  of  the 
Force,  so  long  will  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Police  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  Police 
did  not  number  among  their  members  ignorant  and  brutal  crea- 
tures, who  used  their  brief  authority  for  the  purpose  of  oppres- 
sion. For  the  sake  of  the  many  worthy,  brave,  and  honest 
members  of  the  Force,  these  black  sheep  should  be  punished 
with  as  much  publicity  as  possible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  Crown  should  undertake  in  these  cases,  as  it  does  in 
others,  the  punishment  of  those  of  its  servants  who  betray  their 
trust  and  abuse  their  power.  Bankers  might  just  as  well  leave 
to  their  customers  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  defaulting 
clerks,  as  Government  leave  to  individuals  the  expense  and 
labour  of  bringing  to  justice  those  paid  preservers  of  public 
order  who  convert  themselves  into  licensed  highwaymen.  The 
Police  do  not  need  protection  from  the  public  so  much  as  they 
do  from  themselves  ;  it  never  ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to 
acquire  in  a  public  court  the  stain  of  suspected  perjury  and 
cruelty,  which  cannot  be  wiped  off  in  an  equally  public  court 

As  for  Mr.  Bruce*s  share  in  the  case,  which  led  to  the  re- 
marks which  we  have  made,  on  him  much  more  than  on  the 
Police  Commissioner  lies  the  disgrace  of  this  scandaL  It  is 
impossible  to  expect  any  reform  from  within  in  the  officials  of 
Scotland  Yard,  if  they  can  always  rely  on  the  unscrupulous  sup- 
port, and  imblushing  encouragement,  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  in 
the  case  of  any  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  their  subordinates. 


The  Tool  of  Fortune.— A  paragraph  has  been  slowly 
TOing  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  eftect  that  Mr.  Toole  was 
mvited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Dramatic 
Ffite.  This  is  called  an  honour  to  the  drama.  Mr.  Toole  is  a 
very  good  farce  actor,  and  a  very  fair  burlesque  actor ;  but  if 
the  Prince  of  Wales  really  wishes  to  honour  the  drama  he  can 
do  so  better  than  by  patronising  Arthur  Lloyd,  Schneider,  or 
even  Mr.  Toole.  Two  of  the  best  comedies  were  acted  at  the 
Holbom  without  attracting  the  patronage  of  Royalty.  But 
they  were  by  Sheridan  and  Bulwer,  and  not  from  the  French 


THE  SNOBS  GUIDE. 
A  Continental  Handbook  for  the  British  Traveller  Proper. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


ON  SOME  ALPINE  SNOBBISM. 

Now,  there  are  many  ways  of  making  yourself  conspicuous 
on  the  Continent.  You  may  lounge  about  the  Rue  Rivoli  in  a 
shooting  coat  and  towelled  wide-awake.  You  may  insist  on 
being  served  with  ham  sandwiches  and  '47  port  on  the  top  of 
the  Grimsel.  You  may  tsdce  a  paint-pot  up  the  Drachenfels  with 
you,  and  adorn  that  mediaeval  but  well-lettered  ruin  with  the 
aristocratic  name  of  "  8  N  0  B,"  in  red  capitals,  three  feet  high. 
You  may  empty  your  pockets,  with  the  other  fools,  at  the  German 
tables,  and  be  the  hero  of  the  half  hour  while  you  are  engaged 
in  that  unsatisfying  but  stimulating  business.  Indeed,  you  have 
only  to  thrust  yourself  forward  in  any  capacity,  on  any  occasion, 
and  make  yourself  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and  you  will  attain 
to  the  proper  elevation  of  British  Snobdom  proper.  There  is, 
however,  one  special  road  which  I  can  reconmiend  to  you  with 
much  confidence.  Go  in  for  climbing.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
by  this,  the  ordinary  climbing  ;  that  comes  in  the  way  of  the 
sane  and  ordinary  traveller,  bent  on  health,  recreation,  and  exer- 
cise. I  refer  you  to  that  utterly  monstrous  break-neck,  reckless, 
self-advertising,  useless,  dangerous,  boyish,  clambering,  which  it 
has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  extol,  and  invest  with  the  dig- 
nity of  pluck  !  No  doubt  a  good  many  adventurous  but  really 
foolhardy  spirits  have  been  caught  up  by  the  influence  of  the 
hour,  and  risked  their  lives  in  crawHng  up  on  next  to  nothing, 
leading  very  often  nowhere,  with  the  view  of  reaching  some- 
thing that  somebody  has  not  been  mad  enough  to  reach  before. 
But  this  is  neither  truly  courageous  nor  manly ;  and  while  we  have 
freshly  before  us  the  late  catastrophe  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman 
from  Brighton,  I  might  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  more  serious 
aspect  of  this  indefensible  pursuit  Often,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  made  reference,  there  is 
no  motive  beyond  an  exaggerated  love  of  enterprise,  coupled 
with  erroneous  theories  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  mountain  air 
at  great  altitudes.  With  no  better  reason  than  this,  il  is  not 
thought  wrong  to  run  unquestionable  risks  on  shifting  ice  and 
pathless  crags,  and  jeopardise,  in  a  Swiss  ravine,  one's  life  in  a 
fashion  that,  were  it  attempted  here  in  England  on  eaually 
dangerous  terms,  one's  friends  and  relatives  would  probably 
intervene  and  call  in  the  family  doctor.  When  a  victim  is 
sacrificed  under  such  conditions,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  the  remark  made  by  the  Times  the  other  day  on  this 
subject^  and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity P  And 
if  this  IS  the  judgment  passed  on  the  better  men,  what  shall  I 
say  of  the  refuse  ?  What  of  the  miserable  Snobs  whose  only 
motive  in  this  Alpine  suicide-hunting  is  a  contemptible  love  of 
ephemeral  notoriety  t  What  of  these  unspangled  athletes,  who 
try  to  rival  their  brothers  of  the  music-halls,  without  having  an 
iota  of  an  excuse  to  put  forward — ^not  even  that  of  earning  their 
livelihood  by  the  process  ? 

What  can  be  more  pitiable  and  little  than  the  feeling  which 
prompts  a  grown  man  deliberately  to  risk  his  life  with  no  nobler 
jealousy  than  that  of  repeating  the  dangerous  foolery  that  other 
fools  have  successfully  accomplished  ;  with  no  loftier  aim  than 
that  of  writing  an  accotmt  of  his  apeishness,  which  the  Times^ 
for  want  of  news,  at  a  dull  season  of  the  year,  mav  possibly  pub- 
lish ?  Can  anything  exceed  the  childish  vanity,  tne  unmasculine 
self-consciousness  of  this  ?  And  yet,  so  Uttle  is  the  thing  appre- 
ciated at  its  proper  value,  that  there  is  absolutely  a  Cub  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  alive,  in  all  its  pristine  nobility 
and  vigour,  the  spirit  which  animates  it  !  Then  lose  no  time, 
my  good  friend  :  get  your  gaiters,  your  boots,  your  alpenstock, 
your  veils,  ropes,  guides,  and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia ;  up 
with  you  and  risk  your  neck,  scrambling  along  where  there  is 
nothing  beautiful  to  see,  nothing  useful  to  learn.  Up  with  you, 
I  say  :  drop  the  intellectual,  and  try  the  animal ;  quit  the  paths 
of  reasonable  men,  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  a  line  into  the 
Times.  You  are  a  true  British  Snob  :  you  must  not  be  out  of 
such  noble  work  as  this ! 

(71;  be  continued^ 


Popular  Work  (from  the  press  of  Public  OMmon).-- 
Resignation.  By  Austin  Bruce,  late  Secretary  for  tne  Home 
Department. 
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OUX  STREETS. 


(A  Scene  from  a  Cotnedy  in  several  Acts^  now  in  course  of 
publication,) 

INSPICTOR,  Constables,  &c.,  discovered^  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  Beardsy  Handcuff^^  TruncheonSy  and  other  Municipal 
Properties, 

Inspector. — Are  you  good  men  ? 

First  Constaple.—  Wc  are,  Sir. 

Inspector.—  And  uuXxwt } 

That  you  would  answer  so  I  always  knew. 
First,  to  assign  (as  is  our  senseless  plan) 
The  gravest  duty  to  th'  i/;»fittest  man, 
Come  hither,  set^eant    You  possess  the  charm 
That  comes  by  Nature,  to  keep  clear  of  harm, 
And  dares  your  greatest  enemy  to  say 
When  wanted  you  were  ever  in  the  way  : 
Of  Truth  with  little  you  can  make  a  shift,— 
But  Truth  (you  know)  is  Fortune's  rarest  gift. 
And  in  the  Force  'twould  argue  fixed  insanity 
To  own  in  public  so  absurd  a  vanity  : 
If  you  have  merit,  you  have  kept  it  dark  : 
Ofsenseless  excellence  youVe  nit  the  mark  : 
Therefore,  bear  you  the  bullseye.— Now,  your  charge. 

Second  Constable.— If  wc  see  Buiglars  ? 

Inspector. —  Let  them  go  at  large. 

A  golden  rule  for  those  who  safetv  prize 
Is,  touch  no  man  if  more  than  haUyour  size. 
At  vagrant  urchins  you  should  rather  fly. 
That  IS,  if  brother  constables  are  by  ; 
Or  even  woman  you  may  harshly  treat, 
If  you  are  well  supported  on  your  beat ; 
Or  men  too  drunk  to  offer  you  resistance 
You  can  ill  use  in  safety,  with  assistance. 

Third  Constable.— How  iif  there  be  none  drunk  ? 

Inspector. —  Then,  all  the  quicker, 

Assume  some  gentleman's  the  worse  for  liquor. 
By  all  our  maxims  no  one  has  the  right 
To  walk  home  sober  after  twelve  at  night 
You  must  do  something  for  your  pay. 

Fourth  Constable.—  That's  true  : 

P'raps  in  emergencies  a  fit  nught  do  ? 
Who  is  incapable,  is  drunk. 

Inspector. —  I  see 

You  know  your  duty  :  you  nuiy  count  on  me 

Spite  of  all  witnesses,  in  case  of  doubt. 

To  prove  your  charges,  and  to  hear  you  out. 

Fifth  Constable.- How  if  there  be  remonstrance?  in  the 
throng 
There  sometimes  is  intolerance  of  wrong  : 
The  crowd  may  be  too  many  for  us. 

Inspector.—  None 

Need  fear — ^you'U  muster  three  or  four  to  one, 
And  Might  makes  Right — whoever  dares  begin, 
Down  on  his  chatter  sharp  !  and  "  run  him  in  /  " 
This  is  your  charge — prompt  measures  are  the  best— 
You  "  run  him  in^  hard  swearing  does  the  rest  1 

\Exeunty  to  act  accordingly. 


THE  PRESS  TO  THE  RESCUE  I 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazettey  in  its  announcement  of  the  reprieve 
of  Fanny  Oliver,  said  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  "  The  Go- 
vernment," our  intelli|[ent  contemporary  observed,  *'  does  not 
doubt  her  sanity  ;  but  it  does  doubt  whether  she  actually  com^ 
mitted  the  murder  for  which  she  was  tried.  Therefore  Mr. 
Bruce  has  determined  that  she  shall  suffer  penal  servitude  for 
life  for  that  offence." 

This  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  case  :  Fanny  Oliver  is  not  to 
be  hung,  because  there  is  a  doubt  about  her  guilt ;  but  Mr. 
Bruce  seems  to  think  that  if  he  lets  off  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law,  it  is  as  much  as  circumstances  warrant  The  compro^ 
mise  is  absurdly  illogical ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  un- 
just and  un-English.  We  therefore  trust  that  the  Press,  to  the 
efforts  of  which  the  commutation  of  the  capital  sentence  is  en- 
tirely due,  will  still  further  exert  its  influence  to  prevent  a  woman 


(probably  entirely  innocent)  from  being  incarcerated'for^the  rest 
of  her  days,  simply  because  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  she  is 
not  guilty  enough  to  be  hung.  Mr.  Bruce  may  be  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  elastic  conscience,  and  may  have  shelved  the 
matter  indefinitely  as  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  but  he  is  mis- 
taken in  the  supposition  that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  if  the 
case  rests  where  it  now  does.  "WTiat  Fanny  Oliver  has  a  right 
to,  is  full  justice,  not  small  mercy ;  and  we  trust  that  her  claim  to 
this  may  eventually  prevail. 


''THE    RAILROAD    TO   RUIN;' 

or, 
''BAD  FORMy  OHy  SIRr 

[It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  analyze  Mr.  Boucicault's  new 
piece  of  weird  nonsense  at  Drury  Lane.  The  lessee,  actors, 
and  audience  have  our  heartfelt  sympathy.] 

Part  I.— How  the  First  Act  was  Made  ! 

Take  a  few  second-rate,  middle-aged,  minor-theatre  trage- 
dians, and  call  them  the  "  Oxford  eight."  Let  them  perform  a 
few  vulgar  antics  in  front  of  a  badly-painted  scene.  Mix  with 
these  eight  second-rate,  middle-aged,  minor-theatre  tragedians 
a  sprinkling  of  mild,  uncertain,  and  nervous  "  walking  ladies," 
with  whom  let  them  take  low-bred  lover's  liberties.  Add  an 
old  incident  from  a  worn-out  Surrey  melodrama,  a  comic  actor 
from  an  East-end  theatre,  and  Mr.  Barrett  in  tne  character  of 
a  mumbling  imbecile  and  clerical  buffoon.  Season  with  Bouci- 
caultian  commonplace,  and  serve  up  hot  in  a  well  "  papered  " 
house. 

Part  II.— How  the  Second  Act  was  Cooked  ! ! 

Take  the  heaviest,  most  middle-aged,  and  most  stilted  of 
the  second-rate  minor-theatre  tragedians  (whom  you  have  called 
the  "  Oxford  eight "),  and  dress  hun  like  a  music-hall  singer,  in  a 
blue  coat  lined  Vith  yellow ;  then  let  him  go  to  the  dogs  in  a 
lime-lighted  scene,  composed  chiefly  of  dull  vice  and  insipid 
Victona-gallery  sentiment.  Flavour  with  snobbish  twaddle, 
spoken  by  a  burlesque  actress  got  up  in  a  light  wig  and  black 
trousers,  and  mix,  as  before,  with  Boucicaultian  commonplace. 

Part  III.— How  the  Third  Act  was  Mixed  ! ! ! 

Take  a  chapter  out  of  a  third-rate  French  novel,  and  mix  up 
with  it  the  heaviest,  most  middle-aged,  and  most  stilted  of  the 
second-rate  minor-theatre  tragedians  (whom  you  have  cdled  the 
"  Oxford  eight "),  and  dress  him  in  a  loud  boating  costume. 
Serve  him  up  in  this  absurd  "  get  up  "  at  a  grotesque  evening 
party  given  in  an  old  ball-room  scene,  once  a  feature  in  the 
"  Great  CityP  Flavour  with  a  good  deal  of  questionable 
morality  and  an  insupportable  load  of  Boucicaultian  conmion- 
place. 

Part  IV.— How  the  Fourth  Act  was  Dished  III! 

Take  the  heaviest,  most  middle-aged,  and  most  stilted  of  the 
eight  second-rate  minor-theatre  tragedians  (whom  you  have 
called  the  "  Oxford  eight "),  and  put  him  (still  wearing  a  loud 
boating  costume)  in  a  sponging  house,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
London.  Let  him  be  rescued  thence  by  eight  plebeian- 
looking  "  supers,"  got  up  in  light  blue  jackets  (call  them  the 
**  Cambridge  eight ")  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Make 
your  villains  commit  a  clumsily  contrived  forgery,  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  police.  Wind  up  with  a  poorly  painted  scene 
of  the  River  at  Barnes  Bridge  ;  introduce  two  utterly  ridiculous 

Sasteboard  boats,  manned  with  sixteen  unsteady  and  jerky  paste- 
oard  puppets,  and  flavour  with  derisive  roars  of  laughter  from 
the  audience :  add  two  pasteboard  steamboats,  with  obtrusive 
chinmey^  and  vague  paddle-wheels,  and  flavour  as  before  with 
derisive  roars  of  laughter  from  the  audience.  Drop  the  curtain 
quickly,  and  drown  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  the  audience  with 
loud  music  from  the  orchestra.  Give  the  mess  a  meaningless 
title,  and  puff  it  largely  in  gigantic  posters  on  the  hoardings,  and 
long  advertisements  over  the  "  leaders "  in  the  morning  news- 
papers. 

Imperial  Logic — The  Ministry  is  solely  responsible  to  the 
Emperor ;  the  Emperor  is  the  nation :  therefore  the  Ministry 
is  solely  responsible  to  the  nation. 
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THE      WEEK, 


Theatrical  managers,  as  a  rule,  lead  off  with  their  trump 
cards  at  the  commencement  of  the  season.  Mr.  Vining,  how- 
ever, has  played  the  oddest  trick  of  all.  He  has  kept  in  every 
one  of  his  Aces  till  August ! 

The  Oberland  is  again  claiming  its  victims.  "  Give  a  man 
enough  rope  and  he  will  hang  himself;"  so  the  saying  at 
present  has  it.  "  Give  him  too  little  and  he  will  dash  himself 
to  pieces,"  is  what  it  is  coming  to. 

M.  Pic,  the  celebrated  Editor  of  the  Etendardy  has,  it  seems, 
relieved  his  employers  of  700,000  francs.  Will  our  Parisian 
neighbours  mind,  therefore,  in  future  borrowing  only  half  of 
that  very  ugly  English  word  they  have  latterly  taken  from  us  } 
Let  us  mutually  henceforth  talk  of  le  Pic-pocket, 

Mr.  James  Henry  Parker,  the  great  antiquarian,  has  come 
forward,  in  a  characteristic  letter,  to  aid  the  cause  of  "  Mosaics 
and  Mr.  Layard."  We  hope  that  these  extremely  creditable 
efforts  of  Dr.  Salviati  to  restore  one  of  the  arts  \fhich  is  capable 
of  producing  ornamentation  at  once  cheap,  beautiful,  and  durable, 
will  receive  the  encouragement  which  they  deserve.  We  know 
the  English,  as  a  nation,  hate  colour,  but  we  hope  that  they 
may  be  got  to  look  more  favourably  on  it  when  they  find  that  it 
is  possible  to  blend  colours  harmoniously,  and  to  attain  gaiety 
without  vulgarity. 


AN  ADMIRALTY  HOAX. 


Mr.  Childers,  though  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  appears  to  take  very  few  people  into  his  con- 
fidence regarding  his  personal  intentions.  It  was  known  some 
weeks  back  that  the  **^model "  First  Lord  intended  to  deprive 
the  clerks  and  officials  at  Chatham  Dockyard  of  their  annual 
holidays  by  refusing  to  provide  substitutes  for  them  during  their 
absence  at  the  public  expense,  but  it  has  only  recently  trans- 
pired that  Mr.  Childers  himself  intends  to  forego  his  vacation. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his 
country's  service  Mr.  Childers  will  accompany  Admind  Sir 
Sydney  Dacres  with  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  will  undergo  the 
terror  and  hardships  of  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  autumn  months.  It  is  understood  that  in  case  the  First  Lord 
should  break  down  under  the  severe  task  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself,  he  will  be  accompanied  by  his  son,  who  is  nimself  an 
officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  other  members  of  his  family,  who 
will  be  on  the  spot  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  him  ;  but 
we  trust  that  the  serious  apprehensions  Mr.  Childers  evidently 
holds  regarding  his  health  may  be  ill-founded,  and  that  he  may 
return  to  his  work  at  the  Admiralty  in  a  couple  of  months  time 
none  the  worse  for  his  cruise  with  the  flying  squadron.  If  such 
should  not  be  the  case,  however,  and  Nlr.  Childers,  on  his  return 
to  town,  should  need  medical  treatment,  he  no  doubt  would,  in 
the  same  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  have  himself  conveyed  to 
Haslar  Naval  Hospital,  into  the  arrangements  of  which  institu- 
tion he  might  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted ;  and  ^ould 
any  of  the  little  Childers's  have  caught  the  measles  at  Naples, 
or  some  such  pestilent  port  that  the  fleet  may  have  visited, 
their  papa  would  no  douDt  allow  them  to  accompany  him,  in 


order  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Naval   Hospital  in  all  its 
branches  might  be  thoroughly  tested. 

But  to  be  serious.  It  is  scarcely  wise  of  Mr.  Childers,  when 
he  is  really  himself  taking  a  very  pleasant  and  inexpensive 
holiday,  while  he  is  depriving  others  of  a  few  weeks'  immunity 
from  their  work,  to  pretend  that  he  is  making  a  sacrifice  to  the 
public  sen'ice.  The  public  do  not  care  whether  or  not  he  accom- 
panies the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  when  the  fact  becomes 
known  that  he  does  not  go  alone,  they  will  have  a  very  decided  ob- 
jection to  his  taking  his  family  with  him  at  the  public  expense. 
That  things  like  this  have  happened  before  there  is  not  adoubt,  for 
only  a  few  weeks  back  an  iron-clad  man-of-war  took  Sir  Edward 
Lugard,  the  Under  Secretary-of-State,  from  London  to  Margate ! 
There  may,  or  may  not  be,  great  harm  in  the  Admiralty  authorities 
utilizing  Her  Majesty's  ships  for  private  purposes  ;  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  at  once,  and  beforehand,  to  cry  down  the  cant  in  which 
Mr.  Childers  has  been  indulging  concerning  the  pleasant  trip 
which  he  has  planned  for  his  vacation.  He  won't  be  wanted  on 
board  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  will  only  be  in  everyone's  way. 


A  NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 


Mr.  Cowasjee  Jehangheer  Readvmonev,  Companion  of 
the  Star  of  India,  and  a  wealthy  Parsee  gentleman,  resident  in 
Bombay,  has  just  contributed  a  drinking  fountain  to  the  Broad 
Walk  in  Regent's  Park.  Beyond  stating  that  the  fountain  was 
opened  by  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  last  week,  we  have 
nothing  to  remark ;  for  when  we  hear  that  Mr.  Readymoney, 
though  hitherto  unknown  in  England,  has  in  India  contributed 
more  than  j£ioo,ooo  to  local  charities,  to  say  nothing  of  his  hav- 
ing built  two  hospitals  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  any  fiin  that  we 
could  make  out  of  his  name  would  be  in  sad  taste  indeed.  We 
therefore  simply  chronicle  the  event,  and  add  Mr.  Cowasjee 
Jehangheer  Readymoney  to  that  list  of  nobly  munificent  gentle- 
men with  whose  names  every  Englishman  should  be  pleasantly 
familiar. 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


Another  dreadful  death  on  the  Alps  !  When  will  common 
sense  and  common  humanity  interfere  to  prevent  these  acts  of 
insane  folly  and  wicked  temerity  ?  Year  after  year  young  men 
lose  their  uves,  simply  because  they  are  allowed  to  indulge  what 
is  really  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  excessive  vanity.  No  really 
great  or  good  end,  no  scientific  or  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
these  dangerous  ascents  of  snow  mountains.  All  the  beauties 
of  Alpine  scenery,  all  the  beauties  of  Alpine  vegetation,  can  be 
seen  perfectly  from  points  where  there  is  little  or  no  danger. 
A  more  silly,  useless,  ignoble  mcnia  than  this  for  cutting  holes 
in  walls  of  snow  and  ice,  and  climbing  up  them,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  your  life,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Life  is  too  serious 
a  trust  to  be  thrown  away  on  such  barren  folly.  WTiat  would 
be  thought  of  a  man  whose  idea  of  amusement  was  running  up 
and  down  the  parapet  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  or  climbing  up 
church  steeples,  or  running  in  and  out  among  the  carriages  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare?  Yet  these  amusements  are  quite  as 
useful  and  rational  as  climbing  up  snow  peaks  merely  to  find 
they  are  made  of  snow.  If  researches  in  geology  require  that 
these  dangerous  heights  shall  be  explored,  let  properly  quali- 
fied persons  do  so  with  proper  precautions.  A  convention  with 
Switzerland  for  the  suppression  of  these  Alpine  climbers  would 
be  one  of  the  best  treaties  that  we  could  conclude.  It  may  be 
very  exciting  and  very  exhilarating  to  put  nothine  but  a  slip  of 
the  foot  between  you  and  death  ;  out  there  are  plenty  of  causes 
in  this  world  to  which,  if  human  life  be  devoted,  it  can  accom- 
plish g^eat  and  good  deeds,  which  shall  live  on  the  lips  and  in 
the  hearts  of  men  long  after  the  memory  of  these  Alpme  heroes 
shall  have  passed  away.  Other  journals  may  think  it  consistent 
with  their  duty  to  encourage  these  annual  suicides ;  we  shall 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  raising  our  voice  against  the  un- 
profitable destruction  of  the  most  solenm  trust  which  is  given 
to  man,  his  life. 

The  Great  Restoration.— To  Mr.  Boucicault  belongs  the 
honour  of  restoring  to  Drury  Lane  its  old  character,  in  one 
sense  at  least  In  times  gone  by,  the  Phrynes  of  Drury  Lane 
were  the  theme  of  loose  song  and  errotic  lyrics.  Formosa  is 
worthy  company  in  every  respect  for  these  demi-goddesses. 
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xrii. 


"  Oh  !  Blucked  am  I?"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  when  he  had  read 
the  Secretary's  note  conveying  to  him  this  pleasing  intelligence. 
'^  ni  soon  see  about  that  PIl  appeal  to  the  Judges.  I'll  in- 
struct counsel  to  support  my  answers,  and  attack  the  questions, 
ril  kick  up  a  pretty  dust." 

And  he  began  to  do  so  ;  but  the  dust  he  kicked  up  became 
rather  more  hurtful  to  himself  than  to  anyone  else.  Mr.  Squigsby 
possessed  that  invaluable  instinct  to  the  legal  mind  of  knowing 
when  to  stop.  He  would  threaten,  he  would  bully  ;  but,  at  the 
first  indication  of  his  getting  the  worst  of  it,  he  would  pull  up 
instantly.  So  it  was  now.  He  saw  that  he  should  be  convicted 
of  copying.  Flibber's  answers  and  his  own  were  identical,  and, 
what  was  worse,  they  were  identically  wrong, — and  there  was  the 
evidence  of  the  Beadle.  He,  therefore,  satisfied  his  feelings  by 
declining  to  pay  one  farthing  to  his  unfortunate  Coach,  and 
issuing  a  writ  against  Flibber  for  the  money  he  had  lent  him. 
"  It's  entirely  their  fault  I  didn't  get  through,"  said  Mr. 
Squigsby,  "  and  they  shall  suffer  for  it — a  couple  of  prigs — and 
so  shall  somebody  suffer  for  it  when  I  do  get  through.  I  believe 
the  Government  have  arranged  matters  so  that  it  shall  be  as 
difficult  and  maddening  to  become  a  lawyer  as  possible.  Look 
at  the  awful  expense,  and  the  time,  and  the  work.  It's  intended, 
no  doubt,  as  an  encouragement  I'll  have  my  reward  when  I  do 
get  through.  If  I  am  to  be  considered  as  a  chartered  brigand, 
they  shan't  be  disappointed,  I  promise  them." 

With  this  soothing  reflection  he  this  time  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  grinding  young  barrister  of 
sixty-five,  who  had  his  chambers  in  a  cellar,  and  who  made  Mr. 
5kjuigsby  pay  in  advance,  he  soon  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
science  01  the  law  as  affected  by  Examinations.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  well-directed  industry  being  that  within  a  couple 
of  terms  from  the  time  he  had  met  with  his  rejection,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  swearing  all  sorts  of  oaths  at  Westminster, 
preparatory  to  his  signing  the  Rolls,  and  being  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  solicitor. 

As  for  poor  Flibber,  he  never  recovered  from  his  rejection, 
and  never  went  up  again.  The  money  his  parents  had  spent 
for  his  articles  was  lost,  and  the  time  he  had  passed  under 
them  was  lost.  He  found,  like  hundreds  of  others,  he  hated  the 
law,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  just  as  he  had  completed 
his  education  in  it  Providentially,  he  liked  comic  singing 
better,  and  the  qtitisi  lawyer  soon  became  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment to  the  music-hall  stage,  and  every  night  now  drives  his 
brougham  about  London  for  a  "  turn  "  at  ten  different  music 
halls,  where  he  warbles  five  different  songs  at  each  "  turn,"  in 
appropriately  fantastic  costumes,  and  with  boisterous  choruses. 

XIV. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Squigsby  had  been  en- 
rolled— and  he  was  still  at  Mr.  Slicker's  office — when  one 
morning  Topps,  the  out-o'-door  clerk,  rushed  into  his  presence. 

"  O  Sir !  have  you  heard  ?    Mr.  Slicker,  Sir  ?" 

"  What  of  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Squigsby. 

"  He  has  had  a  seizure.  Sir  !" 

"  A  seizure  !"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.    "  At  whose  suit  ?" 

"  O  Sir  !  not  at  the  suit  of  anybody  particular — not  a  legal 
seizure,  sir — ^but  a  fit" 

"  A  fit  I"  said  Mr.  Squigsby—"  that  all  ?  You  frightened  me. 
I  thought  he  might  have  been  arrested,  or  that  the  sheriffs  had 
come  in." 

"  No,  Sir.  He  had  a  seizure  last  night  They  say  if  he  has 
another  he  can't  get  over  it,  but  he'U  get  his  immediate  dis- 
charge." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  "that's  better  than  being  ad- 
journed sine  die,  I  thought  he  was  breaking  up.  I'll  go  and 
see  him." 

He  went  and  saw  him.  He  found  Mr.  Slicker  had  been 
ordered  to  retire  from  all  active  participation  in  business  for  the 
future.  There  was  but  one  thmg  to  be  done — a  partnership. 
The  arrangements  didn't  take  long  to  perfect  They  were  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  Mr.  Squigsby — more  favourable  than  they 
would  have  been  had  Mr.  Slicker  possessed  the  power  to  discuss 
the  subject  or  to  oppose  the  terms  which  his  ex-cleik  determined 


should  be  accepted.  In  a  few  more  days  the  brass  plates  on  the 
different  offices  had  all  to  be  altered.  They  were  enlan^ed  in 
size  ;  and  an  admiring  public  had  now  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing upon  them,  "Messrs.  Slicker  and  Squigsby,  Soli- 
citors." 

XV. 

In  this  new  and  exalted  position,  Mr.  Squigsby  did  not  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  He  commenced  by  "  winding 
up "  the  affairs  which  were  in  Slicker's  hands  alone,  so  as  to 
put  everything  straight ;  and  well  and  expeditiously  he  did 
It,  to  his  own  particular  profit  and  comfort.  What  a  quantity  of 
business  he  found  Slicker  had  neglected  !  What  a  muddle 
everything  was  in  !  What  compromises  were  effected  with 
those  unfortunates  whose  matters  were  found  to  have  got  into 
such  inextricable  confusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
what  moneys  had  been  received  on  their  account,  and  what  was 
in  hand  to  their  credit,  and  how  glad  the  imfortunates  were  to 
find  that  they  would  receive  anything  at  all  out  of  the  chaotic 
jumble  of  accounts  I  And  how  satisfied  Mr.  Squigsby  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  unfortunates  in  question  under  any  circumstances, 
and  how  the  balance  at  his  bankers  increased !  And  then,  what 
an  onslaught  he  made  upon  the  clients !  The  new  firm  was 
coming  into  operation  ;  the  affairs  of  the  old  business  must  be 
wound  up.  It  was  imperative.  What  bills  of  costs  were  made 
out  and  sent  out,  and  cheaues  for  the  amount  asked  for  at  once 
— all,  too,  in  the  interest  of  poor  old  Mr.  Slicker,  who  had  had 
"  a  seizure  ! "  What  writs  were  issued  to  enforce  poor  old  Mr. 
Slicker's  requirements  1  How  the  fresh  costs  accumulated  in 
suing  for  the  old  costs !  How  men  were  sold  up,  thrown  into 
prison,  made  bankrupt,  and  outlawed,  and  all  for  poor  old  Mr. 
Slicker  and  his  costs  !  He  was  being  wound  up  ;  and  so  well 
did  the  new  firm  of  "  Slicker  and  Squigsby "  wind  up  old  Mr. 
Slicker,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  decide  when  it  was  over 
who  had  made  the  most  money  out  of  the  transaction, — poor 
old  Mr.  Slicker,  Mr.  Squigsby,  or  the  partnership  firm  of 
"  Slicker  and  Squigsby."  To  a  man  in  business,  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  understand  what  he  is  worth,  and,  having  ascertained 
that,  to  be  put  into  possession  of  his  fortune — speaking  para- 
doxically, is  to  die.  The  next  best  way  is  to  be  "  wound  up," 
and  the  best  way  to  be  "  wound  up  "  is  to  take  a  partner.  Mr. 
Squigsby  effectually  "  wound  up  "  Mr.  Slicker,  and  had  enriched 
himself  considerably  by  the  operation. 

XVL 

"  Gents,— I  am  dirickted  by  my  missus,  who  is  very  ill  with 
bad  breath  and  can't  go  upstairs,  to  ask  you  to  come  and  make 
her  will  Come  to-day  at  two  o'clock,  and  you  are  to  bring  all 
the  things  to  do  it  with.  The  baker's  man  has  recommended  you. 
My  missus  is  Mrs.  Rigsworth,  and  she  lives  at  No.  6  Metal 
Court,  Golden  Square.  Knock  three  times  loud,  as  missus  can 
scarcely  breathe,  and  I  am  suffering  from  pains  in  the  head. — 
Yours  obediently,  Sarah  Tomkinson. 

"  To  Messrs.  Slicker  and  Squigsby." 

This  was  one  of  the  letters  that  Mr.  Squigsby  had  just 
opened. 

"  Topps,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  "  who's  this  old  woman  t  has 
she  ever  been  here  ? " 

"No,  Sir!" 

"  I  wish  the  baker's  man  would  mind  his  own  business,"  said 
Mr.  Squigsby.  "  I  shan't  go.  Some  talkative  old  woman  who  has 
got  ;^ioo  to  leave,  and  thinks  it  a  million.  Besides,  there's  that 
adjournment  at  Marlborough  street  to  attend  to-day.  Write  and 
say  I  can't  come." 

"  Counsel  is  instructed  in  the  prosecution.  Sir,  and  I'll  see  to 
that,"  said  Mr.  Topps.  "  Perhaps  you  had  better  run  round, 
Sir,  and  see  what  it  is." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  "  give  me  the  things." 

"The  things"  consisted  of  some  sheets  of  foolscap,  some  pens, 
some  ink,  some  red  tape,  some  sealing-wax,  and  some  envelopes. 

"  I  shall  make  short  work  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  as  he 
went  out    "  I  shan't  be  long." 

xvn. 
Metal  Court  was  a  paved  court,  and  No.  6  was  a  respect- 
able sort  of  private  house,  which  was  more  than  could  be  said 
for  its  companion  houses.  It  was  one  of  those  houses  which  are 
so  often  found  in  the  poorest  districts,  maintaining  its  re- 
spectability with  a  sort  of  freehold  pride,  surrounded  by  small 
shops   let   out  as  weekly  tenements.     It   looked  additionally 
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distinguished  and  conservative  by  comparison  with  its  neigh- 
bours. AU  the  blinds  were  down.  Mr.  Squigsby  knocked  three 
times.  He  waited.  No  answer.  He  swore,  and  knocked  again. 
The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  female  servant.  He  was  shown 
into  the  parlour— an  old  lady  was  lying  upon  the  sofa.  She  was 
evidently  very  iU.    The  old  lady  told  the  servant  to  go. 

"  Mrs.  Rigsworth  1."  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  rather  savagely. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "you  are  the  lawyer,  and  I  wish 
you  to  make  my  will." 

Mr.  Squigsby  ducked,  and  made  his  preparations.  He  sat 
down  and  spread  out  his  papers  with  a  loud  rustling  noise — 
sucked  his  pen — dipped  it  m  the  ink,  and  then  said — 

"  You  arc  a  widow,  Mrs.  Rigsworth  ?  " 

"  I  am,  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  It  is  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ask  of  what  your  property 
consists,  and  die  amount  it  represents." 

"  The  amount  it  represents,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  is  what  I  do 
not  exactly  know ;  but  I  can  say  that  it  certainly  is  not  less 
than  j£8o,ooa" 

Mr.  Squigsby  gave  a  great  start,  dropped  his  pen,  looked 
steadily  at  the  old  lady  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  in  his 
sweetest  tones,  and  with  a  beaming  smile,  added,  "  I  am  all 
attention,  madam  ! " 

(To  be  continued, — Commenced  in  No,  i  r6.) 


TIBIAL  BY  ''DAILY  TELEGRAPH:' 


Mrs.  Fanny  Oliver,  condenmed  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
her  husband  imder  most  aggravated  circumstances,  has  been 
reprieved.  This  is  the  woman  who  made  such  a  wild  and  sen- 
sational speech  in  court,  which  to  us  seemed  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  guilt.  She  afterwards  wrote  a  letter,  full  of  nauseous 
expressions  of  piety  and  quotations  from  the  prison  hymn  book. 
This  letter  was  published  by  the  press,  very  imwisely,  we  think. 
If  it  is  horrible  that  a  crowd  should  watch  the  contortions  of  a 
dying  criminal,  it  is  scarcely  less  so  that  the  religious  contor- 
tions of  the  condemned  should  be  made  public ;  for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  as  debasing  an  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of 
the  people  as  public  executions.  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
revolting  than  these  extravagant  rhapsodies  of  creatures  on  the 
point  of  death  :  if  they  are  sincere,  they  never  should  be  made 
public  ;  if  they  are  not  sincere,  that  hypocrisy  and  g^oss  vanity, 
so  often  found  to  lie  at  the  root  of  crime,  cannot  be  better  en- 
couraged than  by  publishing  these  compositions  in  the  public 
joum^s.  The  "cock-sure"  manner  m  which  the  authors 
annoimce  their  intention  of  being  saved,  their  monstrous  affec- 
tation of  magnanimous  forgiveness  of  everybody,  their  canting 
commendation  of  their  friends  to  the  Divine  keepine,  sdl  com- 
bine to  bring  religion  into  ridicule  and  contempt  The  "edifying  " 
end  which  so  many  of  our  worst  criminals  make,  according  to 
the  papers,  is  likely  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  rather  than  a 
deterrent  from  crime.  To  teach  persons  that  they  can  pass  in 
a  few  days  from  a  state  of  hardened  crime  and  degrading  vice 
to  a  state  of  sainted  fervour  and  profound  piety  is  to  teach  them 
neither  religion  nor  morality. 


VERY  COMPLIMENTARY! 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine,  a  gentleman  of  Orange  proclivities,  in 
an  address  to  his  congregation,  has  certainly  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  he  submits  to  "  the  Orangemen  and 
Protestants  of  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Irvine  concludes  his  address 
thus  :— 

"  By  those  who  professed  to  be  your  leaders  you  have  been 
shamefully  deceived ! — one  leader  only  excepted  ;  and,  as  a 
compliment  to  that  leader,  worthily  deserved  by  him,  and  as  a 
lasting  testimonial  to  our  repudiation  of  the  others,  I  propose 
that  we  all  subscribe  to  a  statue  to  the  right  honourable  and 
right  truly  noble,  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  I  propose  that  the 
most  eminent  painter  we  can  procure  be  employea  to  paint  his 
likeness,  taken  as  he  left  the  House  of  Peers  on  learning  the 
ignoble  compromise  of  the  Bill,  and  that  an  engraving  of  the 
same  be  taken  to  adorn  the  walls  of  every  true  Protestant  in 
Great  Britain." 

As  Lord  Derby  is  proverbially  a  very  good-natured  nobleman, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Irvine's  plan  is  carriecl 
out,  his  Lordship  will  submit  himself  to  be  modelled  and  painted 
to  his  admirer's  heart's  content    But  we  think  it  is  rather  too 


much  to  expect  that  on  each  occasion  he  may  give  the  artist  a 
sitting  he  should  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  expression  he 
had  on  his  face  as  he  left  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  eventful 
evening  alluded  to.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  an  old  politician  Hke  Lord  Derby  would,  on  a  party 
defeat,  assimie  the  diabolical  expression  with  which  Mr.  Irvine 
credits  him  ;  but,  supposing  even  that  on  this  exceptional  occa- 
sion Lord  Derby  did  look,  as  well  as  felt,  a  little  put  out,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  permit  an  ugly  likeness  of 
himself  "  to  adorn  the  walls  of  every  true  Protestant  home  in 
Great  Britain."  We  do  not  suppose  that  at  his  time  of  life 
Lord  Derby  is  given  to  care  very  much  for  appearances  of  any 
kind  ;  but  we  tlunk  that,  without  being  accused  of  undue  vanity, 
his  Lordship  might  reasonably  object  to  being  painted  looking 
his  worst  by  the  most  eminent  artist  his  admirers  are  able  to 
eiilist  into  their  service. 


A  GOLDEN  RULE. 


The  Foundling  Hospital  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  very 
excellent  institution,  ana  an  institution  moreover  which  enjoys 
a  very  liberal  amount  of  charitable  bequests.  It  is  therefore 
more  the  pity  that  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  should  do  their 
best  to  disgust  us  by  grasping  for  even  more  than  they  receive. 
It  appears  from  the  statement  of  a  Scotch  clei^^yman  who 
attended  the  service  at  the  Foundling  Chapel  a  few  Sundays 
back,  that  on  his  putting  a  penny  into  the  plate  held  at  the  door 
as  the  congregation  dispersed,  he  was  rudely  informed  by  an 
official  that  "  No  coppers  were  taken."  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  refusal  of  small  offerings  can  be  an  authorised  rule  of 
the  establishment,  but  if  it  proves  to  be  so,  it  will  do  much  to 
divert  the  donations  of  wealthier  benefactors  from  an  institution 
which  possesses  nothing  but  the  prestige  of  a  mission  of  a 
nature  once  really  charitable,  as  a  claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.  

AN  INANE  INNOVATION. 


Mr.  Inoham  has  been  long  enough  one  of  the  metropolitan 
police  magistrates  to  know  what  is  due  to  his  position  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  as  much  surprise  as  regret  that  we  find  that  he, 
too^  has  been  indulging  in  those  laughter-provoking  witticisms 
which  are  very  much  the  fashion  just  now  in  the  police  courts. 
A  few  days  ago,  at  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  a  butcher  was 
sununoned  by  his  housekeeper  for  assault,  and,  amongst  other 
points  in  the  unfortunate  woman's  evidence,  she  decUu^  that 
she  had  a  bump  on  her  head,  caused  by  her  master's  violence. 
This  bump  Mr.  Ingham  was  inquisitive  to  inspect,  so  he  made 
the  woman  remove  tier  chignon  and  submit  the  excrescence  to 
his  inspection,  amidst  roars  of  merriment  Mr.  Ingham  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  was  a  case  perhaps  of  injured  feeling, 
but  he  was  then  satisfied  that  the  complainant  had  received  sub- 
stantial injuries,  so  he  fined  the  defendant  forty  shillings  and 
the  cost  of  the  sununons.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  worthy  magistrate  refused  to  believe  the  woman  on  her  oath, 
and  subjected  her  to  a  g^eat  personal  indignity  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  her  truthfulness.  But  if  he  considered  the  exhibi- 
tion of  her  injuries  actually  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  the 
operation  of  inspection  might  have  been  performed  in  a  more 
decent  and  gentle  manner.  We  are  averse  to  all  "  scenes  "  in 
courts  of  any  kind,  but  such  things  will  occasionally  occur  in 
the  best  regulated  establishments.  This  is  no  reason,  however, 
that  magistrates  should  indulge  in  a  vulgar  practical  joke  for  the 
sake  of  the  "  great  laughter"  their  waggery  provokes  from  the 
appreciative  underlings  who  surround  tne  Bench. 
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A   WORD  OUT  OF  SEASON/ 


So  London  is  empty  at  last  I  "  Not  a  soul  in  town,  Sir," 
observes  Bucksby  as  he  meets  me  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  from  his 
point  of  view  he  is  about  right.  Indeed,  both  I  and  Bucksby, 
when  we  do  meet,  express  mutual  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  fact  that  we  both  absolutely  are  still  in  town,  for  we 
each  assume  a  devout  and  earnest  belief  in  that  social  creed 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  banishes  metropolitan  humanity 
to  the  moors,  the  sea,  the  continent, — anywhere,  provided  only 
it  bury  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  post-office  districts.  Such 
a  thorough  and  abject  bigot  on  the  subject  is  Bucksby,  that  I 
know  when  he  saw  me  on  the  steps  of  my  Club  he  made  a 
frantic  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  turn  up  into  Carlton  terrace,  and 
so  avoid  a  fatal  rencontre.  He  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  cr^me  de  la  crime,  to  which  both  he  and  I,  of  course,  be- 
long, has  no  more  right,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  on  the  pavement 
in  St.  James's,  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  on  the  woolsack  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Only  some  great  catastrophe  or  striking  eccen- 
tricity could  account  for  either  breach  of  decorum.  So  Bucksby 
and  I  humbug  each  other,  though  he  knows  well  enough  that  I 
am  waiting  for  my  quarterly  cheque  before  I  can  think  of 
stirring,  while  he  (I  heard  it  from  an  intimate  friend)  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  leaving  1 1 7,  Leamington  Square,  S.  W.,  this 
autumn.  Not  that  he  is  not  enjoying  a  change,  but  it  is  one 
rather  of  aspect  than  of  air.  Bucksby  just  now  is  living  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  all  the  blinds  drawn  and  shutters  up  in 
the  front.  As  he  cannot  move  it  is  the  only  little  tribute  of 
respect  he  can  pay  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  set  The 
dregs,  the  mere  refuse  of  society,  stagnates  in  town  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  the  world,  that  is,  that  portion  of  it  only  in  which 
existence  is  possible,  is  away  bathing,  climbing,  sketching, 
shooting,  lounging,  gambling,  fooling,  growling  everywhere  and 
anywhere  all  over  Europe.  Yes,  most  of  us  get  our  holiday  and 
our  "  outing,"  even  if  it  be  merely  a  twenty-four  hours'  affair,  of 
which  a  good  nine  are  spent  in  running  all  the  way  to  some- 
where and  all  the  way  back,  for  half-a-crown,  in  a  cattle  van  ! 
That  is  the  mechanic's  and  the  small  tradesman's  idea  of  loco- 
motive elysium,  and  I  dare  say,  when  nothing  better  is  to  be 
got,  it  is  by  no  means  bad  at  the  price.  For  the  middle  class, 
et  hoc  gams  omne,  that  is,  from  the  Government  clerk  with  six 
hundred  a  year  and  a  family,  down  to  the  well-to-do  shop- 
keeper, there  is  an  extensive  and  enticing  choice.  There  is  the 
perfect  ton  of  Margate,  or,  if  fashion  be  less  than  fresh  air  the 
object  in  view,  there  is  the  retiring  beauty  of  Southend  or  the 
majestic  sweep  of  the  old  Bay  of  Heme. 


In  a  word,  there  are  now-a-days  so  many  channels  of  com- 
munication open  in  all  directions,  that  there  are  really  com- 
paratively few  of  the  humbler  members  of  society  who  cannot 
manage  to  get  away  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of  London  for  a 
few  short  days,  or,  at  least,  for  a  few  pleasant  hours.  We  rich 
ones  make  for  the  Alps,  or  turn  our  aristocratic  steps  wherever 
invitation  or  inclination  may  lead  us.  The  mass  who  ape  our 
peculiarities,  take,  on  the  whole,  pretty  good  care  of  themselves. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  vast  substratimi  of  society  that 
never  gets  any  change  at  all.  The  very  poor  I  Yhe  inmates  of  dirty 
lanes  and  crowded  alleys,  the  race  of  the  semi-heathen,  the  neg- 
lected, degraded,  forgotten  London  poor !  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  among  them  the  minister  of  religion  never  cpmes.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  know  the  sound  of  that  very  consoling  voice,  and  can 
tell  you  the  shape  of  those  most  comforting  and  satisfying  tracts. 
But  for  all  this  they  are  miserably  degraded.  They  are,  in  a 
sense,  the  legitimate  answer  to  the  luxury  above.  They  are  the 
price  paid  by  society  for  its  abandoned  surfeit !  If  there  were 
not  quite  so  much  needless  and  reckless  squandering  in  high 
places,  there  would  not  be  so  much  hopeless  and  hapless  misery 
in  low.  And  now  I  trust  you  see  whence  these  reflections  spring. 
It  is  the  general  rush  of  everyone  who  can  quit  the  big  city,  the 
general  cry  for  fresh  air  and  holiday,  the  universal  body  and 
mind  restorative  process,  that  suggests  those  who  never  move, 
who  never  ask,  and  who  fade  and  wither  away  preniaturely  in 
the  unchanging  squalor  and  poison  of  poverty  and  sickness. 
The  death-rate  rises,  but  there  is  no  escaping  the  tide.  It 
may  sweep  on  with  its  fatal  waters  of  destruction,  but 
there  is  no  flight  here.  Crowded  and  hustled  into  dark 
comers,  stifled  in  suffocating  garrets,  housed  more  like  the 
brutes,  it  may  be  with  a  malignant  fever  raging  among  them 
— there  lie  our  poorest  poor.  Think  for  a  moment,  my  dear  Lord 
Flinterden,  as  you  pass  a  really  harsh  judgment  on  the  bouquet 
of  that  Cabinet  wine,  and  quit  that  elegant  continental  re- 
past to  take  an  evening  stroll  up  the  delicious  Rhine  valley — 
think,  I  say,  of  the  poor  creatures  dying  in  your  great  capital 
for  the  want  of  a  little  clean  water,  through  lack  of  a  little  un- 
poisoned  air !  Sniff  up  the  scent  of  a  thousand  flowers  and 
refresh  yourself.  Ponder  on  the  lot  of  those  who,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  are  buried  away  in  the  filthy  gloom  of  grimy 
streets,'  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  green  hedgerow  would  be 
as  a  foretaste  of  Paradise  itself.  Think,  I  say,  of  how  you 
have  lived  out  the  season,  the  very  close  of  which  has  added 
fresh  misery  to  the  miserable  homes  of  many,  in  taking  away 
their  one  mainstay,  work  ; — think,  as  you  scatter  your  sovereigns 
about  Europe,  and  grumble,  in  national  pride,  at  the  very  luxu- 
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ries  they  procure  you,  think  of  how  much  you  have  personally 
done  this  year  to  lessen  the  misery  to  which  I  now  direct  your 
attention !  I  do  not  ask  you  how  much  you  have  subscribed  to 
this  society  and  to  that  when  its  agents  have  bored  you  for 
your  name.  A  rich  Englishman  is  a  subscribing  animal  What 
I  do  ask  you  is,  how  far  these  social  ulcers  have  touched  your 
heart  ?  Well,  it  is  true  I  cannot  expect  you  to  see  that  every 
poor  man  in  London  gets  change  of  air :  that  is  Utopian,  at 
least  in  the  year  1869.  What  I  do  expect,  and  those  who,  like 
you,  who  have  the  means  at  their  conunand,  is  to  be  personally 
up  and  doing,  with  a  view  that  you  will  at  least  give  to  every 
honest  working  Englishman  a  decent  home,  clean  water,  and 
pure  air;  that  you  will  save  him  from  the  now  almost  inevitable 
infamy  of  bringing  up  his  children  in  the  grossest  inunorality, 
and  give  him  at  least  a  chance  of  living  a  life  that  will  not  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  nation  and  an  eternal  reproach  to  yoursel£ 
Remember,  in  these  days  even  philanthropy  pays  a  dividend  of 
five  per  cent !  For  once,  then,  be  magnificent,  and  say  that 
you  are  contented  with  that  wretched  remuneration ;  I  know 
there  are  better  things  —  to  wit,  big  hotels  and  music-hall 
companies !  But,  believe  me,  you  will  enjoy  your  own  holiday 
more, — yes,  even  the  bouquet  of  that  SteindtrgeTy — if  yoa  are 
doing  something,  I  do  not  say  mucky  but  someikingy  for  your 
suffering  and  down-trodden  poor. 


LA-ING  THE  DUSTl 


Ws  are  told  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Rail- 
way Companv,  Mr.  Laing  ^  spoke  hopefully "  of  its  prospects. 
Alluding  to  the  prevalence  of  accidents  and  catastrophes,  the 
worthy  gentleman  observed,  in  defence  of  the  directors,  that 
they  did  not^  as  it  was  erroneously  supposed,  deliberate  over 
and  plan  colhsions  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  human  life. 
''  Some  writers  in  the  public  prints,"  so  Mr.  Laing  is  reported  to 
have  said, ''  seemed  to  think  that  the  directors  of  railway  com- 
panies took  a  delight  in  annoying  the  public  ; "  but  he  is  also 
reported  to  have  given  a  very  emphatic  and  really  cheering 
doual  to  so  murderous  a  supposition.  He  went  on  to  remark 
that  '^  the  contrary  was  the  tact,  and  he  might  say  that  nothing 
annoyed  the  directors  more  than  an  accident  to  any  one  on  their 
railway." 

This  is  very  assuring.  In  these  days  of  gross  neglect,  ending 
in  frightful  destruction  to  human  life,  it  is  a  8atisfiEu:tion  to  know 
that  the  Brighton  directors,  at  all  events,  are  touchy  on  the 
point,  and  are  upset — even  **  annoyed^"  when  a  dozen  or  so 
victims  are  sacrificed  on  their  very  well-intentioned  line.  His 
conclusion,  however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  directors  were  most  anxious  to  prevent  them, 
^  he  feared  that  with  a  large  niunber  of  trains  and  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  signals  they  could  not  always  expect  to  avoid  accidents." 
And  this  is  where  we  must  join  issue  with  Mr.  Laing.  The 
"annoyance  "of  a  body  of  directors  at  death  and  destruction 
we  can  imderstand,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  heavy  damages  frequently  awarded  to  the  miserable  sur- 
vivors. A  genend  recognised  liability  to  accident  in  conse- 
quence of  badly  managed  traffic  and  defective  signalling  we 
cannot  understand.  A  boiler  may  burst  or  an  embankment 
give  way.  but  never  ought  a  couple  of  trains  to  run  into  each 
other.  On  the  present  system,  as  now  practised  on  the  Metro- 
politan line,  a  collision  becomes  simply  impossible,  and  any  in- 
vestigation into  the  origin  of  all  accidents  of  this  class  will  show 
a  culpable  ne^igence  of  the  most  obvious  precautions  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  the  safety  of  the  train  has  been  entrusted. 
Some  one  wrote  to  the  Tlnvi/x  the  other  week  to  say  that  absolutely 
from  a  great  central  terminus  like  Euston  square,  one  of  the 
chief  trams  of  the  day,  the  eleven  a.m.,  started  twenty  minutes 
late.  Now,  all  we  have  got  to  say  on  the  subject  is  this.  When 
a  train  is  started  delib^ately  in  this  fashion — that  is,  with  capa- 
bilities for  throwing  into  dangerous  confusion  the  whole  business 
of  the  line  as  it  proceeds  on  its  way,  everyone  connected  with 
its  departxure  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,  and 
imprisoned  without  option  of  a  fine.  This  would  save  not  only 
the  sensitive  directors,  but  the  hdpless  public,  a  good  deal  <» 
unnecessary  annoyance. 


DIRT  AND  DEdENCY. 


Unwashed  through  all  my  life  Pve  been,— 
And  dbt  is  dirt  aUlkough  unseen,— 
Were  it  not  better  to  be  clean  ? 

Advertisements  around  my  door 
Suggest  Sea  Bailing,  by  the  score : 
And  I  fed  dirtier  than  before  ! 

Compell'd  by  sanitary  laws 
Hot  Fashion  all  along  our  shores 
Opes  her  aristocratic  pores  : 

Obedient  to  such  pleasant  rule 
Blue  bkxxl  can  keep  its  pulses  cool, 
And  flounder  in  seciudea  pool 

Ariston  Hudor  you  assert  ? 
But  Poverty  can  thrive  unhurt 
In  life-long  livery  of  dirt ! 

And  Selfishness  adopts  the  plan 
Towards  us  to  hinder,  where  she  can. 
What  is  amphibious  in  man ! 

Dare  we  invade  the  public  stream, 
How  Indignation  grasps  the  theme, 
And  covers  foolscap  by  the  ream. 

To  teach  the  vagabond  he  hath 
No  earthly  right  to  want  a  bath, 
Or  dress  upon  the  towing-path ! 

Aquatic  Villas  murm'rin^  **  fie !" 
Invoke  in  print  with  loud  outcry 
The  sacrea  name  of  Decency ! 

But  what  are  we  poor  souls  to  do, — 
This  grimy  crowd  that  never  knew 
The  £uly  lux'ry  of  the  few? 

True,  on  my  head  I  turn  at  will 
The  pump*s  invigorating  chill : 
But,  thus  half  washed,  rm  dirty  still ! 

Nor  find  I  rise  to  make  me  dean 

Deus  ex  machind — I  mean 

The  god  of  some  sea-side  machine. 

Nor  money  spent  in  prompt  endearoor 

Links  of  the. dirty  past  to  sever, 

And  wash  me,— Better  Late  than  Never  ! 


A  FOUR-WHEELED  PHCENIX. 


There  is  no  understanding  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company.  A  short  time  agoybefinre  the  Metropolitatt  Railway  was 
in  working  order,  and  the  omnibuses  had  the  passengers  all  to 
themsdvesyomnious  shares  were  down,and  the  Company's  reserve 
fund  had  to  be  squeezed  dry  to  produce  a  nominal  dividend  of 
2\  per  cent.  Now,  however,  when  the  streets  are  drained  by 
the  new  line  of  railway  from  Brompton  to  Westminster,  and 
the  omnibuses  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  givine^  up  in  de- 
spair, the  Company  pubhshes  its  report  and  pays  its  snareholders 
a  dividend  at  tne  rate  of  6^  per  cent  per  annum.  For  our  part 
we  see  no  reason  why  with  a  little  iuaidous  management,  both 
railway  and  onmibuses  should  not  be  made  to  pay ;  but  It  is  a 
little  startling  to  find  that  the  onmibuses  which  seemed  to  be  on 
their  last  l^s  (or  rather  wheds)  a  year  ago,  are,  now  that  a 
crushing  counter-influence  has  cropped  up,  well  and  doinf^ 
Perhaps  it  is  only  one  more  instance  of  the  trudsm  that  there  IS 
never  any  harm  in  wholesome  competition. 


Funky  Thing  to  Say  to  Mr.  Calcraft.— •*  I  donH  care 
a  hang  for  you."— TThis  is  not  exactly  brilliant,  but  it  skofws  signs 
of  latent  pathos.— ED.  TOM.] 
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BY  THE  VERY  SAB  SEA  WAVES. 

As  those  people  who  have  not  already  left  London  must  have 
become  by  tnis  time  frantic  to  get  away,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  offer  to  those  who  contemplate  a  trip  to  a  watering- 
place  within  a  moderate  distance  of  town,  the  following  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  leading  features  and  principal  attractions 
of  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  popular  of  our  seaside  resorts  which 
are  just  now  drawing  off  the  cream  of  Bayswater  and  the  flower  of 
Bloomsburv  from  our  deserted  city.  No  doubt  the  counter  at- 
tractions or  the  places  we  name  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  in- 
tending holiday-maker  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  where  he 
will  go  ;  but  we  may  as  well  point  out  that  of  course  a  visit  to 
any  of  the  below-named  towns  is  much  more  enjoyable  and 
pleasant  than  a  trip  to  Brittany,  a  fortnight  on  the  Rhine,  or 
even  a  short  tour  in  Switzerland,  especially  when  it  is  clearlv  un- 
derstood that,  as  a  rule,  the  expense  of  staying  in  England  is  not 
more  than  double  that  of  going  abroad.  However,  here  is  our 
list,  which  speaks  for  itself : — 

Ramsgate. — ^A    favourite    bathing    place,    supposed   to    be 
suitable  for  children.    High  chffs  and  no  shade.     Apart- 
ments three  guineas  a  week  and  upwards.     According  to 
the  Registrai%eneral's  return  just  published,  Ramsgate  is 
the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  England,  the  desuh-rate  for  the 
three  months  ended  tne  3och  of  June  last  having  reached 
the  proportion  of  26*99  in  every  1,000  persons. 
Brighton. — Easy  of  access  from  town.     Good  shops  and  all 
London  comforts.   Jewish  population  25,000  or  thereabouts. 
Brighton  is  c^brated  for  iu  fine  sea  prospect,  and  the  in- 
decency of  its  bathing.    Railway  tenmnus  well  adapted  for 
collisions. 
Hern£  BAY.-*The  dullest  place  (but  one)  in  En£[land.     Pier 
a  mile  or  so  long,  but  dilapidated  and  inaccessible.     Good 
shinglv  beach.    Butcher's  meat,  fish,  eggs  and  butter  fresh 
from  London  twice  a  week. 
RyDE.-^Patnmized  by  Royalty,   and   extremely  fashionable. 
Apartments  from  six  |^uineas  a  week.    Heat  in  summer 
terrific.    Climate  relaxing.   Atmosphere  mup^.    The  town 
has,  however,  a  northerly  aspect,  and  is  mcely  sheltered 
from  the  sea-breeze.    Bathing  dangerous. 
Margate. — Fine  position.    Good  bathmg  at  the  mouth  of  the 
town  drain.     Lodgings  a  caution.      The  great  resort  of 
negro  minstrelsy.    Considered  to  be  during  July  and  Au- 
gust the  most  expensive  place  in  England. 
Southend.— Opposite  the  Nore.    Pleasantly  divided  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  at  low  tide  by  three  miles  of  mud  and 
London  sewerage.    According  to  the  Registrar-General's 
return,  Southena  is  the  most  healthy  of  the  watering  places, 
the  death-rate  for  the  three  months  ended  the  30th  of  June 
last  being  only  12*99  in  i,ooa     Southend  is  at  once  the 
ugliest  aid  dullest  spot  in  Great  Britain. 
Really,  when  we  enumerate  the  beauties  and  advantages  of 
our  English  sea-side  towns,  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  remem- 
ber that  Ramsgate  is  only   twice  as  dear   as  Lucerne,  that 
Margate  is  not  more  than  six  times  as  expensive  as  Heiddberg, 
and  that  Southend  and  Venice,  including  the  cost  of  getting 
there,  are  actually  only  about  the  same  price,  it  is  a  marvel  to 
us  that  Mr.  Cook  finds  any  votaries  of  his  excursion  system.    Is 
it  that  Eng^shmen  are  losing  their  nationality,  or  that  they  re- 
fute to  be  taken  in  and  done  for  ?    Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  British  watering-places  are  as  yet  conq>aratively  empty  this 
year. 


OUR   BOOKMARKER, 


GnUis  Saga :  the  Story  of  Grettis  thi  Strong.     Translated 

from  the  Icdandlc  by  Eviikr  Maguttsson  and  William 

Morris.    London  :  F.  S.  Ellis,  King  street,  Covent  garden. 

1869. 

Whilr  we  are  patiently  waiting  for  a  second  instalment  of  that 

delightful  nosegay  of  poems,  the  ''  Earthly  Paradise,"  from  Mr. 

Morris,  we  must  thankfully  accept  this  small  scrap  of  his  brain 

work,  tnough  it  is  only  a  translation^  and  only  partly  from  his  pen. 

As  ought  be  enecteo,  the  Icelandic  tale  is  rendered  in  simple 

nmsical  English  prose,  with  the  true  flavour  of  quaint  antiqmty, 

which  can  only  be  caught  by  those  who  are  thoroughly,  not 

superficially,  acquainted  with  the  grand  old  English  literature. 


Occasional  snatches  of  old  Icelandic  songs  give  scope ^  for  Mr 
Morris's  command  over  rhyme  as  well  as  rhythm. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  story.  We  cannot  discourse 
learnedly  about  Icelandic  sagas,  for  a  very  good  reason,  that  we 
have  always  been  content  to  treat  them  as  tales,  and  not  as  phi- 
lological or  ethnoIo|;ical  studies.  "Grettis  the  Strong"  has  aU 
the  charms  of  vivid  verisimilitude  and  credulous  simplicity, 
which  to  us  constitute  the  charms  of  these  old  tales. 

There  is  one  sentence  which  we  must  decidedly  object  to,  as 
seeming  vulgar,  if  it  is  not  sa  At  pa^ge  255  we  find  :  "  And  in 
such  wise  did  Thomatian  keep  it  going  till  the  evening."  We 
must  protest  against  such  a  phrase,  as  jarring  on  one's  artistic 
sense  most  horribly  ;  indeed,  the  whSle  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
tale  reads  like  a  modem  French  novel  in  antiaue  disguise.  It 
is  admitted  by  the  translators  in  the  preface  to  oe  very  inappro- 
priate, if  not  unnecessary.  Periiaps  this  feeling  led  them  mto 
the  error  of  admitting  such  a  blemish  as  the  above.  This  book, 
like  all  which  Mr.  Ellis  issues,  is  got  up  with  the  greatest  de- 
gance  and  in  the  best  taste.    We  wish  he  would  publish  more. 

Thi  Religion  of  th*  World  By  H.  Stone  Leigh. 
This  is  a  book  on  a  very  deep  subject,  written  by  one  who  has 
foundered  in  the  depths  thereofl  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
compromise  between  the  barest  Deism  and  true  Christianity. 
It  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  Such  a  work  as  this  injures  re- 
ligion and  does  not  benefit  morality.  Much  that  the  writer  ad- 
vances is  true  and  just ;  but  the  way  to  purify  the  religion  of 
man  is  not  by  bringing  down  every  aspiration  of  the  soul  to  the 
level  of  the  human  intellect  You  will  not  advance  truth  by  de- 
stroying humility  and  reverence.  If  men  would  try  and  act  up 
to  the  Christian  religion,  they  would  find  their  time  better  em* 
ployed  than  in  trying  to  dn^  it  down  to  their  own  levd« 

MeUtce.    Poems  by  Joseph  Ellis.    London  :  Basil  Montagu 
Pickering.     1869. 

A  CX>LLECnoN  of  slight  pieces  in  the  maip,  interesting  only  to 
friends,  but  some  of  which  show  elegance  and  refinement  of 
thought  Mr.  Ellis  would  have  done  well  to  have  got  a 
stranger  to  select  from  his  verses  those  most  suitable  for  publi- 
cation. As  it  is,  he  has  apparently  followed  Wordsworth's 
example  so  far  as  to  publish  all  he  has  written,  though  he  often 
writes  when  he  has  got  nothing  to  say.  There  are  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  liberty  of  inverting  words,  strained  far  beyond  its 
just  limits.  On  page  185  is  an  **  Impromptu"  of  four  lines,  which 
nudces  us  forgive  the  writer  even  such  ineftia  as  the  ^Im- 
promptu "  on  the  opposite  page.  There  is  throughout  the  book 
evidence  of  a  thoroughly  good  and  genial  nature.  O  publishers ! 
would  you  but  learn  from  Mr.  Pickering  the  true  ddights  of  a 
margin  !  The  ocean  of  pure  white  is  the  fit  setting  for  gems  of 
all  sorto  and  sIma.  We  nate  the  miseraUy  narrow  maigins  of 
the  present  day. 


A   BLOOMSBURY  BUBBLE. 

Last  week  a  meeting  was  held  to  conunemorate  ''  the  union 
of ''  Poland,  Uthuania,  and  Ruthenia  into  one  commonwealth 
at  the  Diet  of  Lublin  in  1596,  on  the  principle  of  the  free  with 
the  free,  of  equals  with  the  equals."  In  the  first  instance,  when 
we  read  of  the  afi^r,  it  was  a  matter  of  pleasurable  surprise  to  us 
that  the  Russian  Government  had  so  far  relaxed  its  rigour  as  to 
allow  such  an  assembly  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  trembled  for  tne  safety  of  the  promoters  of  thetlemon- 
stration,  who  would,  no  doubt  sooner  or  later,  we  feared,  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  temerity.  We  might,  however,  have  spared 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  being  either  suiprised  or  alarmed,  for 
it  appears  that  the  Council  was  held  at  a  place  where  neither 
Russian  spies  nor  Muscovite  policemen  possess  any  terrors. 
In  other  words,  the  coounemoration  took  place  at  the  Cleveland 
HalL  Fitzroy  Square. 

It  18  difficult  to  see  the  object  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion 
in  question ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  conclude  that, 
at  all  events,  if  they  did  no  good  they  certainly  did  no  harm, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias  will  not  take  the 
exuberant  nationauty  of  his  absent  subjects  too  much  to  heart 
One  fact  is  worth  noting, — that  Polish  refugees  in  London  can 
have  very  little  to  do  if  they  waste  their  time  in  unavailing  and 
unremunerative  chatter. 
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BRITANNIA  for  SEPTEMBER, 
NEXT  WEEK. 


LONDON,    AUGUST    21,     1869. 


''AN  OLD  SCORE''  AND  THE  ''TOMAHAWK:' 

An  article  entitled  "  The  Tormentor  Unmasked  ;  or,  How 
to  Pay  Off  an  Old  Score,"  having  appeared  in  the  118th  number 
of  this  Journal,  in  which  certain  strictures  were  passed  upon 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  author  of  the  drama  An  Old  Score,  we  beg 
to  state  that  these  strictures  were  directed  against  him  under 
the  conviction  that  he  had  in  the  said  drama  made  a  gratui- 
tous and  personal  attack  upon  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  and 
had  reflected  on  our  connection  with  the  Tomahawk.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  having  since  assured  us  that  in  writing  the  piece 
we  spoke  of,  neither  ourselves,  nor  the  Tomahawk,  nor  anyone 
connected  with  it,  entered  his  mind,  and  that,  directly  or  in- 
directly, he  did  not  allude  to  us,  we  gladly  declare  that  we 
withdraw  the  said  strictures,  with  an  expression  of  sincere 
regret  that  we  should  have  misunderstood  him. 


THE      WEEK. 


Of  the  ice  exported  from  Norway  last  year  out  of  a  total  of 
45,593  tons,  England  took  44,055.  Are  not  our  neighbours  jus- 
tified in  tallcing  of  the  frigidity  of  our  national  character  } 


Mr.  Justice  Smith  has  a  very  kind  heart.  A  girl  of  the 
name  of  Tipper  appealed  to  the  Creator  the  other  day,  and  so 
impressed  her  judge,  that,  although  to  his  knowledge  she  had 
been  previously  convicted  four  times,  he  abstained  from  visiting 
upon  her  the  severity  of  penal  servitude,  and  dismissed  her  to 
prison  for  eight  months— a  very  light  sentence.  In  spite  of 
this  clemency,  we  fear  that  Tipper's  eloquence  resembled 
strongly  Tupper^s  poetry— that  is  to  say,  it  was  utter  rubbish. 


WHICH  IS  IT? 


Prince  Arthur,  before  he  left  Woolwich,  is  stated  to  have 
made  several  valuable  presents  to  those  of¥icers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  with  whom  he  was  associated  during  his  service 
with  that  corps.  The  list  of  gifts  is  a  long  one.  It  begins  with 
a  gold  cup  to  the  mess,  includes  diamond  pins  and  goblets  to 
the  officers,  watches  and  pencil  cases  to  the  men,  and  ends  with 
a  black  marble  timepiece  to  the  cook.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
his  Royal  Highness's  liberality,  but  we  trust  that  his  "  presents  ^ 
have  not  been  given  on  the  same  principle  as  of  those  recently 
distributed  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  which  have  had  to  be 
paid  for  by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  If  prince  Arthur's  pay  and 
allowances  (whatever  these  last  may  include)  justify  him  in 
giving  souvenirs  of  his  presence  with  the  Royal  Artillery  to  his 
late  comrades,  we  are  glad  of  it,  and  the  thought  does  him 
honour ;  but  if  the  public  have  to  find  the  money  for  these  pre- 
cious little  gifts,  the  sooner  the  custom  of  this  royal  liberality 
at  other  people's  expense  is  put  a  stop  to  the  better. 


LOOK  AT  HOME. 


It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  a  vicar,  who  holds 
a  living  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  created  some  sensation  by 
reftising  to  send  up  a  young  lady  for  Confirmation  because  she 
would  not  pledge  herself  to  give  up  dancing.  Those  devout 
people  who  justify  the  atrocities  and  absurdities  of  all  clergymen 
lor  *'  the  Church's  sake,"  were  no  doubt  very  much  shocked  at  the 
hubbub  that  was  made  about  the  matter,  and  deeply  sympa- 
thised with  the  conscientious  parson  for  tne  annoyance  he  was 
put  to,  and  the  snubbing  he  ultimately  received.  What  will 
these  say  when  they  hear  that  this  self-same  vicar  has  gone  for 
a  holiday,  and  let  his  house  to  a  party  of  Jews,  who  outrage  the 
better  feelings  of  their  neighbours  by  playing  croquet  on  Sunday  ? 
Will  they  congratulate  him  on  the  "  good  let "  of  his  house  to 
people  who  are  proverbially  "  good  pay,"  or  condemn  him  to 
that  place  to  which  it  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  delight  of  strictly 
religious  people  to  send  the  wicked  1  The  question  altogether 
seems  to  be  one  of  some  nicety. 


FIGURES  EXTRAORDINARY. 


It  is  officially  reported  that  during  the  six  months  ended  the 
30th  of  June  last  20,087,809  people  travelled  by  the  St  John's 
Wood,  City,  and  Hammersmith  branches  of  the  Underground 
Railway.  That  every  soul  in  London,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
visited  St  John's  Wood  or  Hammersmith  ten  times  each  in 
six  months,  which  the  above  figures,  taking  the  population  at 
two  millions,  tend  to  show,  we  venture  to  doubt  Really  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Company  must  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, or  such  an  alarming  result  could  not  have  been  arrived 
at.  That  the  number  given  is  the  total  number  of  passengers 
from  all  places  and  on  all  branches  in  the  time  named  is  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable ;  but  to  suppose  that  St  John's  Wood 
and  Hammersmith  have  suddenly  become  the  ^at  centres  of 
attraction  foi  the  whole  Metropolitan  population  facts  must 
disprove.  Anyway,  we  conclude  20,087,809  people  have  travel- 
led, and  20,087,809  have  paid  fares,  so  we  congratulate  the 
"  Underground  "  on  its  successful  half  year. 


LES   FORE'OARRES 

By  Jules, 

Member  of  the  Paris  Rowing  Club. 


Me  voilh  I  Yes,  I  am  arrived,  and  in  mes  quariiets  at  Putni- 
reache,  I  come  to  see  the  fair  on  this  race.  I  come  to  give  the 
odd  on  le  Harvard,  six  ten  on  him,  that  is  my  stakes.  Well, 
you  ask  me  of  the  style  of  this  noble  fore-oarre,  that  has  rowed 
from  beyond  the  mighty  prairies  of  the  far  west,  that  has  cross 
the  Atlantiques  in  their  outrigge  without  h  steward,  or  an  ad- 
miral !  Ma  foi,  you  ask  me  of  their  style  !  Well,  it  is  not  yet 
that  I  have  seen  them.  But  what  say  your  Daily -news  ?  Ha  ! 
what  does  it  say  ?  Listen  I  Le  Ox/or  row  like  one  man,  les 
Harvards  like  four  I  mais,  dat  is  le  secret  J  It  is  four  to  one. 
It  is  odds  on  les  grandes  Mohicainties,  There  is  not  chance 
for  your  bouledogues  de  College.  At  fierfide  Albion  you  laugh 
at  the  g^lant  young  heroes,  the  oarsmen  of  la  Fratice  /  It  is 
now  that  you  meet  your  box  of  matches  !  Tremble  for  the  re- 
sult   Nous  verrom  /    More  next  week. 

Betting. 
4    to     I     on    Admiral  Rouse. 

[We  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondent,  whose  knowledge  of  boating  matters  is, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  about  up  to  the  average  of  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  ordinary  French  rowing  man.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, publish  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  chances  of  the  respec- 
tive crews,  whether  it  be  complimentary  or  the  reverse.  As  far 
as  our  own  feelings  are  concerned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
an  un<4ualified  admiration  of  the  thorough  pluck  evinced  by  the 
American  gentlemen,  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  repre- 
sent their  University  in  this  amicable  contest  If  they  manage 
to  pull  in  ahead  of  Oxford,  they  may  depend  upon  it  the  British 
cheers  to  greet  them  will  be  loud  and  hearty.— Ed.  Tom.] 
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XVIII. 


"Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Sir,  before  you  begin,"  said  Mrs. 
Rigsworth,  who  had  evidently  been  a  very  pretty  woman  in  her 
youth,  and  was  still  possessed  of  good  looks. 

"  Thank  you,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.  There  was  a  decanter 
of  a  dark-looking  cloudy  liquid  upion  the  tabic.  Mr.  Squigsby 
poured  himself  out  a  glass.  It  looked  uncommonly  like  physic, 
and  when  he  had  tasted  it  he  was  in  considerable  doubt  for 
some  time  as  to  whether  the  medicine  had  not  got  decantered 
by  mistake.  Although,  however,  he  thought  to  himself.  "  If  I 
don't  stick  it  on  for  this  Tm  a  Dutchman,"  he  said  aloud  as 
he  drank  it  off,  "  I  wish  you  better,  Mrs.  Rigsworth,"  and 
smacked  his  lips  loudly,  as  if  poison  was  his  customary  drink, 
and  he  preferred  it  to  anything  else. 

"  Thank  you.  Lawyer  Squigsby/*  she  said  ;  "  but  I  shall  never 
be  better  any  more, — that's  certain ;  and  now  let  us  go  on  with 
the  will     In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  be  buried." 

"  Good  !"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  involuntarily,  and  commencing 
to  write. 

"  1  want  to  be  buried  in  Kensal  Green,  and  my  funeral  to  be 
an  ordinary  one.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  anv  extravagance  in  the 
way  of  mourners  or  mutes,  or  feathers  or  black,  or  hot  luncheons 
or  sperfluous  gravediggers." 

"  Very  proper,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.  "  Those  under- 
takers send  in  awful  bills.  It's  money  thrown  away.  It's  hard 
upon  the  next  of  kin  to  bury  the  party's  cash  as  well  as  the 
party,  and  in  my  opinion,  it's  a  bad  investment  for  everybody." 

"  I  have  not  got  many  relations,"  continued  Mrs.  Rigsworth, 
"  and  those  I  have  got,  belong  to  my  late  husband,  and  are  a  set 
of  wretches.  They  are  all  je^ous  of  my  having  got  the  money. 
Those  who  come  to  see  me  only  fawn  upon  me  for  the  money, 
and  those  who  stop  away  abuse  me.     I  hate  them  all ! " 

Mr.  Squigsby  looked  serious  outwardlvbut  chuckled  inwardly. 
There  was  a  hair  in  his  pen,  and  as  he  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  shut  one  eye  in  order  to  see  it  before  pulling  it  out,  he  looked 
so  intensely  shrewd  that  one  would  have  thounit  some  particu- 
larly clever  idea  was  at  that  moment  passing  Uirough  his  mind. 

"  Shall  I  put  their  names  down  ?  "  said  Mr.  Squigsby  blandly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  apparently  getting  the  better  of  her 
illness  by  her  excitement  "Put  them  down.  There's  John 
Bilberry,  the  soapboiler,  my  husband's  nephew,  put  him  down 
for  ;^5o.  He  said  I  was  stmgy.  There's  Richard,  his  brother, 
the  City  law-stationer,  put  him  down  for  £$0,  He  said  I  never 
had  a  ^lass  of  wine  fit  to  drink " 

"  A  libel,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  and,  with  an  apparently 
involuntary  action,  he  extended  his  hand,  grasped  the  decanter, 
and  filled  himself  another  glass  of  wine.  As  he  proceeded  to 
write,  he  several  times  checked  himself  just  in  time  from  dipping 
his  pen  into  the  wine  glass  instead  of  the  ink  bottle,  so  mentally 
impressed  had  he  become  that  they  contained  the  same  ingre- 
dients. 

"  There's  my  old  servant,  Sarah  Tompkinson,"  went  on  the 
old  lady,  "  she's  been  a  faithful  servant  to  me.  Put  her  down 
£1,000,  She's  got  an  old  father,  a  market  gardener,  at  Fulham, 
David  Tompkinson.  He  once  sent  me  a  present  of  beautiful 
scarlet  runners,  put  him  down  £soo ;  and  she's  got  a  nephew, 
a  compositor  in  a  printing  office,  Jenkin  Tompkinson,  put  him 
down  £soo,  I've  only  seen  him  once  ;  and  wlien  I  did  see  him 
he  was  so  black  with  ink  that  I  should  not  know  him  again ; 
but  I've  no  doubt  when  clean  he's  a  very  tidy  fellow.  He  once 
saved  my  little  dog  from  some  boys  in  the  court — and  I'm  quite 
sure  the  money  won't  be  thrown  away  upon  him." 

XIX. 

So  Mrs.  Rigsworth  went  on — cutting  off  those  she  called  her 
relations,  who,  confident  of  their  one  day  possessing  her  money, 
had  given  her  offence — and  bestowing  legacies  on  those  who 
had  at  any  time  rendered  her  small  kinanesses  and  civilities. 
Her  memory  appeared  to  be  something  wonderful  in  this  respect 
An  old  lady  living  alone,  every  attention  she  had  received 
from  even  the  humblest  and  poorest  was  remembered.  There 
was  a  goodly  slice,  too,  for  various  hospitals  and  charities  whose 
proceedings  had  happened  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  old 


lady.  The  old  saying  of  "  civility  costs  nothing "  had  been 
niore  than  strikingly  exemplified — for  it  had  been  proved  that 
civility  might  be  a  very  profitable  investment  Even  the  police - 
man  on  the  beat  was  put  down  for  a  good  sum  for  keepine  away 
the  thieves,  and  Mr.  Squigsby  gave  quite  a  jump  of  satisfaction, 
and  seized  the  ink  bottle  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  drinking 
its  contents,  when  he  was  directed  to  put  down  the  baker's  man 
for  /loo,  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  for  his  having  introduced 
to  her  so  excellent  a  lawyer  as  Mr,  Squigsby ! 

XX. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pause,  and 
after  he  had  cast  up  a  whole  monument  of  figures  he  had  put 
down,  "  we  have  not  got  through  the  money  yet  by  any  means. 
I  only  make  about  /35,ooo  out  of  the  ^8o,ooo,  and  that 
leaves  /5  5,000  to  be  disposed  of.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
balance  ?" 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with  that,"  said  the 
old  lady,  quietly,  "  and  I  must  take  you  thoroughly  into  my 
confidence,  Mr.  Squigsby,  in  telling  you.  Before  I  married  Mr. 
Rigsworth  I  was  attached  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  a 
teacher  of  music.  He  had  no  money,  and  depended  solely  upon 
his  profession.  My  parents  required  me  to  give  him  up  when 
Mr.  Riesworth  presented  himself.  It  was  to  my  great  sorrow 
that  I  did  so.  I  was  married.  John  Branscombe,  that  was  his 
name,  shortly  afterwards  also  married.  I  have  had  no  children, 
Mr.  Squigsby,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Branscombe,  who  never  ^ot 
on,  and,  if  alive,  is  still  very  poorly  off,  has  had  one  little  girL 
I  also  know  that  she  was  christened  Maria.  That  is  my  name, 
Mr.  Squigsby,  and  I  wish  to  leave  the  balance  of  my  fortune  to 
Maria  Branscombe,  the  daughter  of  John  Branscombe,  formerly 
of  Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy  square,  musician.  Make  it  secure, 
Mr.  Squigsby — make  it  secure." 

"  But  if  she  is  dead,'or — cannot  be  found  ?"  said  Mr.  Squigsby. 

"  She  is  not  dead,  I  am  sure,  and  she  can  be  found  with  a 
little  trouble,'^  said  the  old  lady.  "  However,  if  it  fails  her  it 
shall  go  to  her  next  of  kin — not  to  mine — be  sure  it  is  not  to 
mine  ! " 

"  What  a  wonderful  old  woman  ! "  thought  Mr.  Squigsby. 
"Nothing  wrong.  Possessed  of  full  disposing  power,  hfo 
evidence  of  incapacity.  She's  as  clear  in  intellect  as  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice." 

The  old  lady,  who  was  rather  exhausted  by  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  added : — "  Of 
course,  I  must  have  an  executor." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  without  looking  up ;  "  of 
course,  and,  what  is  more,  you  will  require  some  one  with  a  nerve, 
of  iron  to  carry  out  these  directions,  simple  as  they  appear. 
You  will  have  the  soap-boiler  and  the  law-stationer  down  upon 
the  will  as  certain  as  that's  a  glass  of  fine  old  port." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  that's  what  I  fear." 

Mr.  Squigsby  flicked  the  ink  out  of  his  pen  with  a  sort  of 
savage  action,  as  if  he  were  shooting  it  into  the  eyes  of  an 
imaginary  soap-boiler  and  law-stationer,  and  he  muttered  as  he 
did  so,  as  if  his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him,  "  I  should  like 
to  have  the  managing  of  you,  my  boys  :  that  I  should." 

The  old  lady  overheard  him,  and,  as  if  something  had  been 
passing  in  her  mind  which  she  had  hitherto  been  afraid  to 
express,  at  once  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Squigsby,  I  am  about  to  ask  you  a  great  favour :  will 
you  be  the  executor  ? " 

Mr.  Squigsby  pretended  to  start,  and  to  hesitate,  and  then  he 
said  something  about  the  extensive  business  he  had  to  man2u;e 
without  accepting  trusts,  but  that,  if  it  was  insisted  upon^  he 
would  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  refuse — ^more  particu- 
larly as  the  interests  to  be  cared  for  were  of  such  importance, 
and  the  solenm  directions  in  the  will  likely  to  be  questioned  by 
a  revengeful  soap-boiler  and  a  litigious  law-stationer  ;  and,  this 
concession  having  been  made,  the  old  lady  was  so  grateful  that 
she  directed  him  to  put  himself  down  for  £2,000  legacy,  which 
was  not  to  be  considered  (and  this  was  cleverly  suggested  by 
Mr.  Squigsby)  in  any  way  in  satisfaction  of  any  costs  and 
charges  he  might  be  put  to  in  administering  the  estate,  which 
were  to  be  altogether  separate,  and  paid  full  out  of  any  funds 
he  might  at  any  time  have  in  hand.  Mr.  Squigsby  accordingly, 
with  ^reat  internal  satisfaction,  filled  up  the  last  little  comer  of 
the  will,  and  then  proceeded  to  fair-copy  it  As  he  was  doine 
this,  the  old  lady  watched  him  attentively  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  suddenly  interrupted  him  : 
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"  Oh  I  **  she  said,  "  there  is  only  one  alteration  to  make,  if  it 
is  not  too  late.    Make  the  legacy  to  the  baker's  man  ;^2oa" 

"  Thank  you  for  the  baker's  man,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  and 
went  on  writing. 

XXL 

"The  will  is  now  ready  for  execution,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby, 
when  he  had  finished  and  had  read  it  over.  "  We  must  have 
two  witnesses,  and  no  person  in  the  wiU  can  attest." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that    Will  you  kindly  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

Mr.  Squigsby  complied.    The  old  servant  entered. 

"  Sarah,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  send  round  to  Dr.  Plummy,  and 
say  I  am  ready  to  see  him  as  well  as  his  assistant"  The  old 
servant  went  out 

"  A  marvellous  woman  I "  thought  Mr.  Squigsby.  **  By  Jove 
in  do  it  "-—and  he  drank  off  another  c^s  of  wine  at  one  gulp, 
and  shook  his  head  in  a  waggish  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 
^  Ah  !  that  is  something  like  ! " 

In  a  very  few  minutes  a  bustling  little  middle-aged  man 
ru^ed  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  slim  young  man.  This  was 
Dr.  Pkunmy  and  the  assistant 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Rigsworth,  I  am  glad  I  was  in  the  shop 
when  your  servant  came.  You  are  very  much  better.  IVe 
brought  the  draughts  with  me.  They  were  all  ready,"  and  he 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  series  of  bottles.  "  Good  day,  sir. 
Attest  the  will  ?  Most  certainly.  IVe  also  brought  a  box  of 
lozenges,  I  think  you  will  like,  ma'am ;  they  are  very  good," 
taking  them  from  another  pocket  "  We've  left  the  boy  in  the 
shop,  so  there's  no  hurry." 

Mrs.  Rigsworth  complied  with  Mr.  Squigsb/s  directions  as 
to  h^T  signature,  and  then  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  attested 
it  as  witnesses.  The  will  was  then  put  into  an  envelope,  sealed 
by  Mr.  Squigsby,  and  put  in  his  pocket 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  madam,''  said  Dr.  Plummy,  "  never  saw 
you  looldn^  better.  By  the  way,  I  think  you  would  like  the  new 
patent  BoUiver  soap  which  has  just  come  out  I'll  leave  you  a 
packet  to  try,  if  you  don't  mind,"  placing  it  upon  the  table. 
**  Good-bye." 

The  old  lady  took  hearty  leave  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor, 
and  as  these  gentlemen  stepped  into  the  street, 

"  Wonderful  old  lady,"  said  Dr.  Plummy. 

^  So  clear,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Plummy,  "  but  very  ill— a  great  sufferer,  sir." 

**  She  may  get  over  it,"  stupgested  Mr.  Squigsby. 

**  Get  over  it ! "  said  Dr.  Plummy.  "  III  stsuce  my  professional 
reputation  and  my  knowledge  of  the  commercial  value  of  tooth* 
brushes,  that  directiy  the  next  cold  weather  sets  in  she's  dead  in 
a  month." 

ij'obe  continued.— ^omnuncid  in  No.  116.) 


E  PLURIBUS  UNUMl 


Sons  Oxford  man  has  in  the  Times^  very  properly,  indig- 
nantly repudiated  Mr.  Boucicault's  picture  of  University  lite, 
and  pCMnted  out,  with  much  force,  that  the  worthy  crew  when 
in  the  midst  of  their  final  training  at  Putney  do  not^  as  a  rule, 
rush  about  London  loose  in  dark  blue  flannel,  and  smg  boating- 
songs  with  an  antic  chorus,  outside  low  pubUc  houses.  Credi- 
table as  is  the  feeling  which  has  prompted  the  gendeman  in 
question  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  his  Alma  Mater,  still,  we 
must  tell  him  that  he  is  evidendy  a  novice  in  matters  theatrical 
What  does  he  think  would  become  of  the  Times  were  it  to  pub- 
lish a  protest  from  everyone  against  the  glaring  impossibilities 
and  unrealities  which  are  now  accepted  as  a  sul^titute  for  "  pic- 
tures of  modem  life  "  upon  our  London  stage  ?  Where, .  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  great,  shall  we  meet  with  those  eccentric 
veterans — those  votaries  of  gaily  dressed  and  independent  re- 
finement, the  Adelphi  guests  ?  Need  a  Duchess  rush  into  print 
to  assure  us  that  the  truly  noble  do  not  wear  Berlin  gloves,  and 
admire  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  their  hosts'  mansions  in 
strikingly  demonstrative  attitudes?  And  are  there  not  a 
thousand  other  anomalies  present  to  us  ?  What  of  the  examina- 
tion at  Mr.  Robertson's  charming  litde  establishment  for  young 
ladies  ?  What  of  the  ''  high  life  "  scene  in  Mr.  Bumand's  very 
effiective  inundation  piece  r  Honesdy  then  let  it  be  confessed 
Mr.  Bottcicault  is  only  swimming  with  the  tide.  If  people  will 
go  and  see  a  piece  because  there  is  a  naughty  young  lady,  and 


an  Oxford  crew  in  it,  what  can  the  author  do  but  serve  up  the 
dish  with  popular  flavouring  ?  Hence,  impossibilities  in  Fulham 
Villas  and  wonders  in  Basinghall  street  The  stage  still  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  but  we  live  in  days  of  cheap  glass,  and 
British  theatrical  plate  is  but  poor  stuff. 


A  HINT  WORTH  TAKING. 

Mr.  Card  well  must  evidendy  have  been  studying  the 
"  money "  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  which,  after  in- 
viting would-be  borrowers  to  make  immediate  appUcation  at  the 
address  given,  supplement  their  announcement  with  the  para- 
graph, "Forms,  2d."  He  has  recendy,  in  his  official  capacity, 
been  inviting  tenders  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  work 
in  the  erection  of  a  police  station  at  Aldershot,  but  it  has  been 
ruled  that  every  contractor  disposed  to  tender  is  to  pay  half-a- 
guinea.  It  is  not  for  us  to  argue  about  the  soundness  of  this 
entrance-fee  principle  which  Mr.  Cardwell  has  adopted,  but  it 
may  be  a  convenience  to  those  persons  who  may  wis^  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  right  honourable  gendeman  if  we  pub- 
lish the  following  statement  of  sums  whicl^  in  postage  stamps  or 
otherwise,  must  accompany  the  applications  specified  : — 


Tariff. 

Application  for  a  Commission        

Ditto  for  a  Paymastership 

Ditto  for  a  Clerkship  in  the  War  Office    ... 

Ditto  for  the  Colonelcy  of  a  R^ment 

Ditto  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Storks,  the  Con- 
troller-in-Chief,  who,  it  is  believed,  is  about 
to  resign      

Ditto  to  succeed  General  Balfor,  die  As- 
sistant-Controller, who,  it  is  believed,  is 
about  to  be  got  rid  of       


I 

o 
o 

2 
10 


d. 
o 
o 
o 
o 


21      O     O 


O     2^ 


As  yet,  it  will  be  perceived  that  rates  have  only  been  fixed  for 
applications  regarding  the  patronage  appertaining  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  but  m  time  we  believe  the  principle  will 
be  extended  to  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Department 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  figures  above  stated  will  no 
doubt  effect  a  very  appreciate  deduction  on  next  year's  esti- 
mates. 


HOLIDAY  TASKS. 


Mr.  Cardwell.— To  reorganize  the  War  Office  by  getting  rid 
of  30  per  cent  of  the  clerks,  60  per  cent  of  the  staff  and 
circumlocution  generally. 

The  Duke  op  Argyll.— To  go  to  Central  Asia  himself  and 
master  "  the  question." 

Mr.  Bruce. — To  study  logic,  and  afterwards  to  apologize  to 
'  the  three  bank  clerks  who,  having  been  beaten  and  impri- 
soned by  the  police  for  no  reason  whatever,  were  for  the 
same  cause  gn>ssly  insulted  by  him  in  a  speech  In  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Mr.  Lowe. — To  learn  that  economy  and  efficiency  are  two  very 
different  things. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon.— To  read  certain  articles  in  the 
paper  called  the  Q^eetfs  MessengiVy  not  those  headed  *'  Our 
Hereditary  Legislators,"  but  statements  referring  to  the 
Foreign  Office  Agency  system,  which,  if  there  be  an  atom 
of  truth  in  what  that  paper  avows,  appears  to  be  a  positive 
disgrace  to  English  administration. 

Mr.  Bright. — To  stick  to  his  desk  and  earn  his  salary. 

Earl  Granville.— To  teach  some  of  his  confrh-es  better 
manners. 

Mr.  Childers.— To  remember  that  members  of  a  First  Lord's 
family  cannot  claim  free  rations  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington.— To  introduce  a  halQ)enny 
post,  twopenny  telegrams,  and  five  per  cent  for  saving^ 
bank  investments. 

Mil.  Gladstone.— To  take  care  of  himself  and  get  weD. 
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MACBETH. 

Grand  Opera. 

(Par  A— BR— ise  Th— m— s.) 


Part  IIL 

The  Argumemt. 
The  Third  Part  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  murder  of 
Duncan.  Here  some  tiberties  have  been  taken  with  the  im- 
mortal bard,  but  only  such  as  to  increase  the  horror  oC  the  scene, 
and  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of  the  lyric  drama.  After  a 
carouse,  in  which  a  auaint  dance  of  Mmmners  is  introduced, 
Duncan  breaks  tm  tlie  party  of  revellers  at  Inverness  Castle. 
He  retires  to  his  ouunber,  having  first  drunk  a  drugged  posset 
prepared  for  him  by  Ladv  Macbra.  Macbeth  is  now  left  alone 
to  commit  the  murder;  tiie  si^^t  of  the  ghostlv  di^er  fills  him 
with  strange  fear,  but  the  Witches  appearix^  ne  invokes  their 
aid,  and  on  being  promised  their  love  declares  he  will  dare  all 
for  such  a  reward,  and  at  once  enters  Duncan's  chamber  to  do 
the  fatal  deed.  On  his  return  he  meets  his  guHtv  wife,  but 
before  he  can  escape,  as  prearranged  between  her  and  her  lover. 
Banquo  appears— and  confronU  Macbeth  with  the  traces  of 
euilt  fresh  on  his  hands.  Here  comes  a  magnificent  situation- 
Macbeth  goes  to  remove  the  tell-tale  stains,  and  the  guesU  are 
all  summoned  by  Banqua  The  horrid  deed  is  discovered,  and 
on  Macbeth's  re-entry,  prepared  to  £ace  the  worst,  Banauo  sud- 
denly informs  the  people  that  the  grooms  were  the  guuty  per- 
sons, and  that  he  had  slain  them.  The  Chorus  are  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  but  Banquo  recalls  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  by  reminding  than  that  they  must  choose  a  new  king. 
To  Macbeth's  astonishment  and  delight  he  i>roposes  him.  The 
curtain  descends  upon  the  loyal  congratulations  of  the  Chorus, 
mingled  with  the  diige  for  the  death  of  Duncan. 

The  Scene  represents  the  Courtyard  of  Macbeth's  Castle  of 
Inverness.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Stage  is  the  en- 
trance  to  the  State  Apartments  of  Duncan  ;  on  the  left,  the 
wing  containing  Macbeth's  Rooms;  in  the  centre  is  the  Grand 
Hall,  illumincSed,  the  windows  hung  with  banners  and  wreaths 
of  flowers;  torches  and  Roman  lamps  fy:ed  or  suspended  in 
all  parts  of  the  Stage,  Above  the  Hail  is  the  Clock  Tower, 
illuminated,  with  a  grand  beacon  fire  burning  on  the  summit, 
while  below  the  Royal  Banner  of  Scotland  flaunts  in  the  night 
breexe.  On  the  Battlements  are  Sentinels,  and  rows  of  coloured 
torches,  flags,  &*c.  The  sound  of  dance  music  is  heard  from 
the  Hall.  On  the  rising  of  the  Curtain,  the  Dunniewassels, 
Chillies,  Reeks,  Peasants,  Lads  and  Lasses  are  seen  assembled 
in  the  Courtyard  In  one  comer  three  oxen  are  roasting 
whole;  in  another  a  large  tun  of  whiskey  is  running.  The 
people  carouse. 

Chorus. 
We  knew  he  would. 
We  said  he  would. 
He  plays  the  host 
Most  handsomely. 
His  beef  is  fine. 
So  is  his  wine. 
But  best  of  sdl 
This  bright  whiskey. 
Semi-Chorus  of  Females. — 

How  bravely  b^u^  himself  the  Thane  ! 
Young  Banquo  glances  bold  and  free. 
( To  one  another.) 

I'm  sure  I  saw  him  wink  at  you. 
Oh,  fie  for  shame  1  it  was  not  me. 
Full  Chorus.^ 

Macbeth  and  Banquo  both  are  brave. 
But  Banquo  is  the  m^ry  knave. 
Semi-Chorus  of  Men. — 

The  good  Kincf  Duncan  looks  right  hale- 
That  he  lives  long  I  will  be  bail 
He  loves  our  noble  chief  Macbeth, 
Who  drives  our  foes  to  gory  death  ! 
Full  Chorus. — 

Macbeth  and  Banquo  both  are  brave. 
But  Banquo  is  the  merry  knave. 

The  centre  doors  of  the  Grand  Hall  open,  and  King 
Duncan  enters,  followed  by  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Banquo,  Rosse,  Angus,  6-r.,  &*c.;  Attend- 
ant Nobles,  Ladies,  Pages,  df*c. 


Chorus. — See,  see,  our  noble  King 

With  him  all  the  chiefs  doth  bring. 

Drink,  my  boys,  laugh,  girls,  and  sing, 

Welcome  to  our  SoKtish  King, 
Duncan.— Friend^  I  rejoice  you  all  to  see. 

Good  cneer  to  allr--and  all  cheer  me  1 

( They  cheer  vociferously.    The  welkin  rings  merrily.) 
(Enter  Uvuukrs^  fantastically  attired) 
Grand  ddna  of  MtnoiERS. 

Duncan  {yawning).— -V^^^t  walked  a  goodish  bit  to-day, 
I  think  good  night  we  ought  to  say. 
Chorus. — Our  King  has  walked  so  much  to-day. 
He  thinks  good  night  we  ought  to  say. 
Lady  Macbeth.— Oh  stay,  my  li^e,  I  do  beseech. 
I  have  for  you  here  just  prepared 
A  most  deucious  draught. 
It  is  aposset  that  doth  curd  with  lear 
The  mighty  name  of  Duncan,  King,  to  hear. 
{She  presents  theposut    King  DtmcAM  bows,  and  then  drinks 
to  her.) 
Banquo  {aside).— k  posset  woukl  she  had  for  me. 
Made  by  those  hit  hands 
A  black-draught  would  delicious  seem. 
Macbeth.— Within  that  posset  what  may  luik 
The  euileless  Duncan  little  knows 
King  Duncan  {rtsing),—Go<A  subjects,  all  to  bed— to  bed 
Sweet  sleep  iu  ^>ells  weave  round 
each  head. 
Chorus.— To  bed,  to  bed— put  out  each  light. 

The  King  his  subyecU  bids  good  night 

(Lady  Macbeth  and  Macbeth  conduct  Duncan  to  his  cham- 
ber. The  crowd  go  offi  Banquo,  Rosse,  j«^  Angus  retire 
through  the  hall) 

CHORU&— Z>a  capo— as  all  retreat. 

The  stage  now  becomei  dark,  except  the  beacon  fire,  which  still 
bums  fitfully.    Macbeth  asul  Lady  Macbeth  re-enter  from 
Duncan's  chamber.    They  advance  cautiously. 
Lady  Macbeth. — Courage  I    His  posset  I  have  drugged. 

He  will  not  move 
Macbeth.—  To  bed !  to  bed  ! 

With  valour  me  thou  hast  infused  ; 
The  signal  give  upon  thy  belL 
Lady  Macbeth.— Good  night ;  when  thou  hast  done  the 
deed. 
Sweet  welcome  tmto  thee  111  give. 

{Exit  slowly. 

Macbeth  ahme.    He  remains  gloomily  silent.    The  noise  of 

wolves  howling  in  the  mountains  is  heard    Bats  fly  across 

the  scene.     The  hooting  of  owls  and  the  cry  of  the  mght-Jar 

echo  through  the  air. 

Macbeth  {starting from  his  reverie,  and  advancing  towards 
centre  of  stage.    Starting  violently,  as  the  airy 
dagger,  dripping  with  bU>od,  crosses  in  front  of 
Am).- What  do  I  see  ?— a  dagger  ?    Come, 
Let  me  thee  seize. 

{Snatching  at  it.     The  dagger 
eludes  his  grasp.) 
'Tis  gone.    O  Heaven  T 
The  Witches  appear,  mounted  on  fiery  broomsticks  in  the 
clouds  at  back. 
Witches  a  3.— Ha  !  ha  I  ha  1  'tis  there— 'tis  there. 

Duncan  for  death  must  now  prq)are. 
Macbeth  {gazing  at  dagger,  which  dances  up  and  down 
before  htm,  going  in  the  direction  of  Duncan's 
CM$nber.) 
There  is  blood  upon  thy  blade  I    Avaunt, 
Thou  mocking  image  t 

{Tries  to  seise  it. 
Witches  {as  before).--  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Macbeth.— That  laugh,  it  is  the  sisters  three. 

That  dance  around  the  Uasted  tree. 
Witches.— Hail,  king  that  shall  be  I 
Macbeth  {to  Witches).— Come,  lovely  fiends,  my  soul 

inspire^ 
And  fill  me  with  revengefid  ire. 
Witches.— Hail,  king  that  shall  be ! 
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Macbeth. — That  fatal  promise,  devils  fair, 

That  float  on  broomsticks  throueh  the  air, 
With  maddening  love  for  you  I  bum  ; 
Say,  can  you  this  wild  love  return  ? 
Witches. — We  can— we  can — ^but  blood  must  buy 
Our  kisses  sweet    The  man  we  love 
Must  quail  before  no  mortal  eye. 
Nor  dread  the  frown  of  gods  above. 
Macbeth. — I  fear  no  man  nor  woman  now  ; 
The  wrath  of  heaven  I  defy. 
Your  bidding  1  will  ever  do,  » 

(Going. 
And  Duncan's  blood  your  smiles  shall  buy. 

(Bell  sounds, 
I  go— I  go— Duncan,  hear  not  the  bell 
Which  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  helL 
[Exit  to  chamber,  madly  brandishing  dagger. 
Witches.— Ha  !  Ha !  Ha !  he's  ours ;  he's  ours. 

( They  career  Juriously  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  Thunder — 
howling  of  Wolves  increases — wails  of  lost  souls  heard 
The  sky  above  the  Castle  fills  with  strange  monsters, 
who  flap  their  wings  atut  howl;  crash  after  crash  is 
heard,  and  red  meteors  flit  across  the  sky.  The  horror 
of  the  scene  culminates  as  Macbeth  rushes  in,  pale, 
with  bloody  hands.  Lady  Macbeth  enters  from  the 
other  side  in  white  drapery,) 
Lady  Macbeth.— Speak. 
Macbeth  (trembling).— 'Tis  done. 

Witches  (in  the  distance),— H^l  !  Ha  !  Ha !  he  is  ours  !  he  is 
ours  ! 
Lady  Macbeth.— Those  fiends  exult    O  rage  I 
(71?  Macbeth.)  Thou  pale  poltroon!  why  stand'st  thou 
shiverinfi^  there  ? 
Go  wash  the  witness  from  thy  trembling 
hands. 
Macbeth  is  going  mechanically,  when  Banquo  e filers  from  c 
and  confronts  hifn. 
Lady  Macbeth. — Too  late  !  too  late  I  we  are  discovered. 
Macbeth. — Banquo  I  you  here !    O  horror  I 
Banquo. — Yes,  I  am  merely  come  to  see 

How  Duncan,  our  dear  king,  doth  sleep. 
Lady  Macbeth  (aside)i—liQ  acts  it  well 
Macbeth. — Go  find  him ;  he  sleeps  welL 
BANQUa — ^There  is  blood  upon  thy  hands. 
Macbeth. — Thou  liest,  'tis  the  stam  of  wine. 
Banquo. — See  how  he  trembles.  (Enters  Duncan's  chamber.) 
(Macbeth  tries  to  stop  him,  but  is  paralysed  by  fear,  and 
remains  rooted  to  the  spot,    Banquo  enters  the  chamber. 
Lady  Macbeth  tries  to  support  herhusboftd,  A  scream 
is  heard, as  Banquo  co/nes  rushing  put,) 
Banquo. — The  king  is  murdered  :  by  his  side 

His  grooms  lie  dead,  with  blood  bestained. 
Macbeth.— They  did  it,  and  I  slew  them  :  thus  did  I. 
Banquo. — A  likely  tale  (with  sarcastic  emphasis). 
You'd  better  go  and  wash  your  hands. 
Lady  Macbeth.— Yes,  go  within  ;  leave  all  to  us. 
Macbeth. — I  go  (aside),  but  with  me  goes  remorse. 

These  blood-red  hands  pluck  out  mjr  eyes. 

[Exit  tnto  Castle,  L. 
Banquo.— He's  gone ;  for  us  all  goes  right  well 
Lady  Macbeth. — Ah  me,  I  faint    Awake  our  guests. 
Banquo  (shouting), — Halloa  within  !  arise,  arise !    (Blows  a 
horn,) 
The  centre  door  is  thrown  wide  open;  the  alarm  bell 
sounds;  the  Guards  enter  on  battlements ;  the  Castle 
becomes  alive  with  lights  and  people.     Enter  in  a 
tumultuous   crowd— KOSSE,    Angus,    Lords,  Ladies, 
Lads,  Lasses,  Attendants,  Dunniewassels,  &»c,,  &*c. 
Chorus. — What  means  this  noise  ?    O  say,  O  say. 

Why  wake  us  at  this  time  of  day  ? 
Banquo.— Seek  there  your  answer  (pointing  to  Duncan's 
chamber), 
RossE,  Angus,  6f*c,,  advance  to  Duncan's  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  Chiefs, 
Chorus. — My  mind  misgives  me ;  Banquo's  pale ; 
The  lady,  too,  looks  very  ill. 
What  horror  to  this  house  has  come  ? 
Strange  terror  does  our  bosoms  fill 


A  fearful  scream  is  heard  from  Duncan's  room;  ROSSE, 
Angus,  and  the  others  re-enter,  pale  and  affrighted 
ROSSE.— rThe  king  is  murdered. 
All. — Murdered  I 

Chorus.— We  knew  our  fears  were  not  nightmares  ; 
This  dreadful  tale  our  senses  scares. 
Macbeth  enters,  dressed  as  if  aroused  from  sleep.    He  is  pale, 
but  composed     They  all  are  hushed  in  attentive  silence  as  he 
advances, 
Macbeth  (with  great  effort  of  self-controf), — 

Friends  all,  alone,  within  my  room, 
I  sudden  am  from  sleep  aroused — 
My  wife — and  faintine — Banquo,  say. 
What  means  this  sight    Ah  me  I  fear — 
Chorus  (pointing  with  horror  to  Duncan's  chamber). — 

The  good  old  king,  he's  murdered  there  ! 
Macbeth  (wildly),— Who  has  done  this? 

(Banquo  comes  forward,     Macbeth  tries  to  hide  his 
terror.     As  Banquo  advances  he  looks  up  with  a 
piteous  appeal  upon  his  pallid  features, 
Banquo  (looking  at  M.acbeth).— His  grooms — 
All. — Slay — slay  them — wretches  foul ! 
Banquo, — I  slew  them  there,  the  blood  upon  their  hands. 
Macbeth  (recovers  hitnself.    Aside). — 

Brave  Banquo,  I  thank  thee. 
Banquo  (aside).— ^T\^  for  the  Witches'  sake— 

(Looking  at  LADY  Macbeth. 
Chorus. — O  horror  !  horror !  wail,  oh  wail. 

The  good  old  Duncan  murdered  lies. 
Banquo.— Yet  Scotland  needs  another  Idne. 
Chorus.— 'Tis  true.    'Tis  true.    Who  shall  be  King  ? 
Banquo.— Who  but  our  noble  host,  Macbeth  } 
Macbeth.— Oh,  Heavens  ! 

Chorus.— He's  right    He's  right    Hail,  King  Macbeth, 
Before  your  Sovereign  bow  the  knee. 

(All  kneel  to  Macbeth.) 

Macbeth. — Friends,  the  fresh  horror  of  this  deed 

Forbids  my  tongue  to  give  thee  thanks. 
Lady  ;Macbeth. — Forgive  my  Lord,  forgive  me  too, 

li  now  wc  cannot  speak  to  you. 
Chorus. — Hail,  mighty  King,  hail,  mighty  Queen, 

This  bloody  deed  is  now  revenged. 

We'll  bear  the  old  King  to  his  grave. 

And  dance  before  the  new  one  here. 
Banquo ) 

RossE     >  (kneeling), — Hail,  King  Macbeth. 
Angus    ) 
Chorus. — To  victory  lead  our  soldiers  brave. 

Where  we  have  dug  King  Duncan's  grave. 

Hail,  King  Macbeth. 
Witches  (in  the  distance).— ll^^X,  King  that  art 
Chorus.— Hail,  King  Macbeth.     Hail,  Mighty  King, 

We  all  our  grateful  tribute  bring. 

(As  all  kneel  around  Macbeth  the  body  of  Dvscas  is  borne 
in  by  some  of  the  attendants.  Macbeth  kneels  and  kisses 
the  hand  BANQUO  and  Lady  Macbeth  exchange  glances  be- 
hind) 

(The  Witches  are  seen  at  last,  in  an  attitude  of  wild 
exultation,  and  amid  a  grand Jifiale  of  orchestral  ejffects 
the  curtain  descends ) 


ACROSTIC. 


My  second  cometh  of  my  first : 
Dangerous  food — endless  thirst 

Half  of  this— ^better  than  no  bread  ; 
Do  without  it,  and  soon  be  dead. 

A  king  was  he,  judicious  man  ; 
When  fried  in  grease  he  left  the  pan. 

This  is  quite  an  easy  riddle. 
Sweetly  smile,  and  play  the  fiddle. 

Low !  'neath  Cockney  leg !  oh  lud  ! 
High  !  soon  raised  from  sheltering  mud. 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  CABINET. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gaxette^  which  has  completely  deposed  the 
Times  from  the  position  of  leading  journal,  is  most  remarkable 
for  its  fairness  and  impartiality  in  political  matters.  It  lately 
administered  a  severe  and  well-deserved  rebuke  to  several  of 
the  Ministry  for  their  insolent  demeanour  towards  the  House  of 
Commons,  particularly  in  replying  to  questions.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
entirely  eclipsed  Mr.  Layard,  who,  up  to  this  season,  held  im- 
disputed  the  position  of  leading  bully  in  the  House.  This  re- 
markable convert  to  Liberal  principles  seems  to  visit  upon  all 
unoffending  persons  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in 
contact  with  him  officially,  that  contempt  which  he  should  feel 
for  his  own  self.  For  Mr.  Lowe  to  serve  with  Mr.  Bright,  and 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  those  eminent  chiefs  of  the  band  who  as- 
sassinated the  British  Constitution  {vide  the  harangues  of  Mr. 
Lowe) — those  traitors  who  filled  the  wooden  horse  with  armed 
destroyers  of  our  country's  liberty,  must,  of  course,  be  very 
galling  to  his  sense  of  consistency,  or  his  conscience,  if  he  has 
any.  But  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  members  of  the  House,  and 
upon  the  public  generally,  that  they  should  have  to  submit  to 
insolent  snubs  and  audacious  equivoques  at  the  hands  of  this 
plastic  patriot  whenever  they  have  any  information  to  demand 
of  him.  As  for  the  other  Ministers,  they  are  but  faint  copies  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  rudeness.  Mr.  Bright  runs 
him  hard,  and  seems  to  think  that  his  main  duty  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  to  defend  the  dishonesty  of  tradesmen 
at  any  cost,  and  on  every  occasion.  Mr.  Cardwell  excels  in  his 
power  of  hiding  the  truth  under  such  a  heap  of  official  rigma- 
role that  nobody  can  find  it  Of  Mr.  Bruce  we  have  spoken 
already  in  these  columns.  He  is  above  all  law,  and  appa- 
rently order  too.  At  least,  the  Speaker  never  ventures  to  stop 
him  in  his  explanations.  The  great  Home  Secretary  defames 
the  characters  of  individuals,  reverses  the  decision  of  magis- 
trates, and  preserves  as  many  murderers  as  he  can,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  society.  With  Mr.  Bruce,  the  word  explanation 
is  derived  from  ex,  "away  from,  out  of,"  and  pianare,  "to 
wander.**  He  wanders  away  from  the  subject,  and  out  of  the 
limits  of  veracity  alike.  But,  after  all,  these  blemishes  were 
only  to  be  expected  in  a  Ministry  constructed  like  the  present. 
History  is  clear  enough  in  her  teaching  on  this  point  Coalitioa 
Ministries  are  always  the  worst  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  more  hateful  coalition  than  that  which  arises  from  a  reluctant 
assumption  of  noble  ideas  and  purposes  by  men  whose  natural 
narrowness  of  mind  and  selfish  apathy  give  the  lie  to  the  as- 
sumption at  every  turn. 


A  P^AN  OF  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


Safe  in  our  licensed  unconcern, 

Who  so  merry  as  we  ? 
Hence,  ye  grumblers,  slow  to  learn 
That  collision's  terrors,  with  shrieks  and  groans. 

In  accidents  two  or  three. 
Mangled  bodies  and  crippled  bones, 

Are  not,  as  the  public  idly  dream, 
The  fault  of  our  regulations  (made 
To  be  most  stringently  disobityed) ; 
But  a  hecatomb  offered— the  only  rite 
That  appeases  the  murderous  appetite 

Of  the  twin  fiends,  Iron  and  Steam  ! 

Let  the  paid  Inspectors  take  delight 

To  say  hard  words,  and  to  make  a  fuss  ;— 

Who  so  merry  as  we  ? 
It  amuses  them,  ana  does  not  hurt  us— 

Let  them  pocket  a  fee  ! 
In  revenge  for  their  flagrant  breach  of  manners 
Well  tear  their  Report  f  and  serve  them  right !) 
To  kindle  our  evenmg  choice  Havannahs  I 

Comrades,  who's  afraid  ? 
Ho  !  pass  the  bottle  !  we  lay  no  stress 
On  the  fact  of  a  passenger,  more  or  less, 

When  backed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ! 

At  Sutute  Law  we  may  boldly  laugh  ;— 

Who  so  merry  as  we  ? 
We've  a  giant  to  fight  on  our  behalf ! 
Another  bottle !  and  three  good  groans 
For  the  idiot  juries  that  fail  to  see 
Romance  of  travel  in  broken  bones  ! 

Hurrah  !  there  is  yet  a  theme 
Of  triumph  !  our  friend  does  all  he  knows 
To  shield  his  pets  from  such  paltry  foes, 
And  some  stray  jurors  may,  whilst  we  dine. 
Be  smashed  to  bits  on  our  model  line 

By  the  twin  fiends  Iron  and  Steam  ! 


A    NEIGHBOURLY  SUGGESTION. 


The  Prussian  Admiralty  has  just  proposed  the  adoption  by 
aU  civilised  nations  of  a  flag  of  distress.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  flag  should  be  of  a  dark  yellow  colour  with  a  red  cross 
upon  It  Should  the  suggestion  be  adopted  by  England,  the 
Union  Jack  will  no  longer  be  our  national  ensign,  for  how 
many  ducal  castles,  gentlemen's  mansions,  and  common  people  s 
bouses  will  have  to  put  up  a  flagstaff  with  the  new  signal  hoisted 
thereon  1  Why,  Carlton  Terrace  alone  will  wear  qmte  a  gay 
appearance,  even  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
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The  Premier  will,  it  is  hoped,  enjoy  that  relaxation  which 
he  so  well  deserves,  and  by  the  end  of  his  holiday  be 
thoroughly  restored  to  health.  If  he  wants  employment 
for  his  mind  let  him  calculate  how  he  can  repair  his 
Cabinet,  substituting  real  gold  for  the  tinsel  which  now 
forms  so  great  a  part  of  its  ornamentation. 

Mr.  Bright  will  pas's  the  recess  in  drinking  adulterated  beer 
and  tea,  and  eating  adulterated  bread  and  pickles.  He 
will  also  travel  every  day  by  excursion  trains.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  the  end  of  the  time  thus  profitably  employed,  he 
will  see  that  if  adulteration  is  good  for  competition,  it  is 
very  bad  for  the  human  stomach,  also  that  if  he  meets  with 
an  accident,  he  will  claim  ample  damages. 

Mr.  Lowe  will  go  to  France  and  get  the  waiter  at  some  hotel 
to  give  him  lessons  in  good  manners.  He  will  also  by 
living  on  ;^200  a-year  (paid  weekly)  find  how  it  is  cheaper 
to  pay  £1  income  tax  out  of  one  week's  salary  than  £\  5s. 
every  quarter  out  of  the  whole  year's. 

Mr.  Card  well  will  walk  up  and  down  Pall  Mall  from  10  to  3 
in  a  private  soldier's  tunic,  stock,  and  proper  accoutre- 
ments. He  will  be  accompanied  on  very  warm  days  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  similarly  attired.  The  Minister 
for  War  will  then  understand  (if  he  keeps  his  ears  open) 
what  is  meant  by  the  civil  control  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Childers  will  go  and  take  up  his  residence  for  one  half 
of  the  time  with  a  discharged  Admiralty  clerk  (paying  his 
share  of  the  board),  and  for  the  other  half  with  the  family 
of  a  dock  labourer  lately  dismissed.  He  will  thus  learn 
the  real  blessings  of  economy. 

Mr.  Austin  Bruce  will  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  with  the  police,  of  whom  he  is  so  fond,  and  from 
whom  he  will  doubtless  gain  some  useful  hints  on  hard 
swearing.  The  remainder  of  his  holiday  he  will  pass  in 
the  congenial  S09iety  of  some  of  the  convicts  whom  he 
has  reprieved,  who  may  enlighten  him  on  the  heavenly 
effects  of  mercy. 

Mr.  La  yard  will  amuse  himself  in  the  people's  parks  and  in 
the  rustic  lanes  of  Bcthnal  Green.  Next  year  will  pro- 
bably show  us  some  diminution  in  the  estimates  for  the 
decoration  of  Hyde  Park,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  that  portion 
of  the  community  which  wilfully  deserts  tne  scented 
meadows,  and  leafy  dells  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  own  splendid  gardens,  to  spend  their  time  in  hot  ball 
rooms,  and  in  driving  up  and  down  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
dusty  road,  which  has  to  be  planted  on  each  side  with 
flowers  at  the  expense  of  some  £SyOoo  to  the  nation. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Granville  will  go  for  a 
tour  on  the  Continent  together,  from  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  noble  Duke  will  return  with  his  hair  cut,  and  with  some 
idea  of  the  existence  of  other  nations  on  the  Continent 
besides  the  Scotch.  Considering  the  dogmatic  dominie 
air  of  the  giant  duke  during  the  debates  of  last  Session, 
he  hardly  deserves  such  a  pleasant  companion,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  he  can  fail  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  such  mtercourse. 


''DEus  EX  machina:' 


A  MONSTER  gooseberry  has  appeared  at  the  pleasant  water- 
ing-place called  Ramsgate,  in  the  shape  of  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  million  ladybirds,  which  last  week  visited  every  nook 
and  comer  in  the  town.  Of  course,  there  were  numerous 
"oldest  inhabitants "  (who  had  never  seen  such  a  thing  before 
since  1 781,  when  only  two  hundred  thousand  ladybirds  put  in 
an  appearance  in  the  same  way)  ready  to  write  to  the  papers  to 
inform  the  various  editors  of  the  startling  phenomenon  ;  and 
more  than  one  of  our  morning  contemporaries  have  profited 
considerably  by  the  seasonable  occurrence.  If  only  a  few 
thousand  sharks  would  turn  up  at  Green\vich,  or  a  couple  of 
hundred  tigers  or  so  in  Hyde  Park,  really  the  papers  might  be 
able  to  drag  on  a  profitable  existence  until  the  people  b^n  to 
come  back  to  town. 


OUR  BOOKMARKER. 


"Cedite  Romani  Scriptorcs,  cedite  Graii !  " 

The  Works  of  IViliiam  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Volume  XXII. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  15  Waterloo  place,  1869. 

This  truly  charming  edition  of  the  "  Great  Master's  "  writings 
is  at  length  complete.  With  the  concluding  volume  we  have 
"  Catherine,  a  Story,**  "  Little  Travels  and  Roadside  Sketches," 
"TheFitz-Boodle  Papers,"  "Critical  Reviews,"  and  "The  Wolves 
and  the  Lamb,"  a  portrait  of  the  author  taken  in'  1864,  and 
several  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  him  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  handle  the  pen.  The  novelette  appeared  years  ago  in 
Fraset^s  Magazine^  and  was  written  to  counteract  the  injurious 
influence  of  some  popular  fictions  of  that  day,  which  made  heroes 
of  highwaymen,  and  created  a  false  sympathy  for  the  vicious 
and  the  criminal.  The  "  Fitz-Boodle  Confessions  "  are  too  well 
known  to  every  educated  Englishman  to  require  a  word  of  ex- 
planation in  these  pages.  "The  Critical  Essajrs"  have  the 
drawings  of  Cruickshank  and  Leech  for  their  subiecL  In  them 
Thackeray  alludes  to  his  desertion  of  our  poor  dear  quasi-bril- 
liant contemporary.  Punchy  in  the  following  words,  "  Another 
member  of  Mr.  Punch's  Cabinet,  the  biographer  of  Jeames, 
the  author  of  the  *  Snob  Papers,'  resigned  his  functions 
on  account  of  Mr.  Punch's  assaults  upon  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  whose  anger  Jeames  thought  it  un- 
patriotic to  arouse."  We  fear  there  is  a  tinge  of  cruel 
sarcasm  in  this  little  bit  of  "chaff,"  as  Thackeray  was 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  "  Looey  Napoleon."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  (the  best  editor  in  the  world,  "  although  we 
say  it  who  ought  not  to  say  it ")  might  give  a  different  version 
of  the  matter.  The  last  pages  of  this  magnificent  volume  are 
devoted  to  a  little  comedy,  which  proves  in  every  line,  that 
although  Thackeray  was  the  greatest  of  modem  noveUsts,  he 
had  not  the  retnotest  notion  of  dramatic  construction.  "  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb  "  is  full  of  charming  passages.  The  fol- 
lowing c^uotation  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  delightful  lines  with 
which  this  brilliant,  plotless,  natural,  unactable  piece  abounds  : 

Lady  K. — My  dtar  Horace^  you  skouUnU  shake  hands  with  Miss 
Prior.  You  should  keep  people  of  that  class  at  a  distaoce»  mv  dear 
creature.  [Th^go  into  dinner^  Captain  TovcniT ^olloTvin^  with  Mrs. 
BonningToN.  As  they  go  out,  enter  M  arV  with  chtldren^s  ten-tray^  <Srv., 
childreit  filiowing,  and  ttfter  them  Mrs.  Prior.      YLhXt  gives  her  tea,] 

Mrs.  Prior. — Thank  you,  Mary  !  You  are  so  kind  I  Oh,  what 
delicious  tea  I 

Georgy.— I  say,  Mrs.  Prior,  I  dare  say  you^would  like  lo  dine  best, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

Mrs.  p.— Bless  you,  my  darling  love,  I  had*my  diiiner  at  one  o'clock 
with  my  children  at  home. 

Georgy.— So  had  we  :  but  we  go  In  to  dessert  very  often  ;  ahd  then 
don't  we  have  cakes  and  oranges  and  candied-peel  and  macaroons  and 
thin|[s  I  We  are  not  to  go  in  to-day ;  because  Bella  ate  %o  many  straw- 
berries she  made  herself  ul. 

Bella. — So  did  you. 

GsoROY. — I'm  a  man,  and  men  eat  more  than  women,  twice  as  mttch 
as  women.  When  I'm  a  man  1*11  eat  as  much  cake  as  ever  I  like.  I 
say,  Mary,  give  us  the  marmalade. 

Mrs.  p.— Oh,  what  nice  marmalade  I  /  know  of  smne  poor 
diildren 

Miss  P. — ^Mamma  I  don't,  mamma  [in  an  imploring  tene\. 

Mrs.  p. — 1  know  of  two  poor  children  at  home,  who  have  very  seldom 
nice  marmalade  and  cake,  young  peo|>le. 

Georgb. — You  mean  Adol^us  and  Frederick  and  Amelia»  yovr 
cbildren.    Well,  they  shall  have  marmalade  and  cake. 

Bella.— Oh,  yes !    I'll  give  them  mine. 

Mrs.  p.— Darling,  dearest  child  I 
•  George. — {his  numth  fiUl), — I  won't  give  'em  mine  :  but'they  can 
have  another  pot,  you  know.     You  have  always  got  a  basket  with  you, 
Mrs.  Prior.    I  know  yon  have.    You  had  it  that  day  you  took  the  cotd 
fowl. 

Mrs.  p.— For  the  poor  blind  black  man  1  ok  how  thankful  be  was ! 

George.— I  don't  know  whether  it  was  for  a  black  man.  Mary,  get 
us  another  pot  of  marmalade. 

Mary. — I  don't  know,  Master  Geoige. 

George.— I  will  have  another  pot  of  marmalade.  If  yoa  don'ti  I'll 
— I'll  smash  everything — I  will. 

Bella. — Oh,  you  naughty  rude  boy  ! 

George.— Hold  >vH^  tongue  !  I  wiU  have  it  Mary  sludi  go  and 
get  it. 

Mrs.  p. — Do  humour  him,  Mary  {  and  I'm  sure  my  poor  children  at 
home  win  be  the  better  for  it 
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Gkorge. — There's  your  basket !  now  put  this  cake  in,  and  thbpat 
of  butter,  and  this  sugar.  Hurray,  hurray  !  Oh,  what  jolly  fun  !  Tell 
Adolphus  and  Amelia  I  sent  it  to  them— tell  *em  they  shall  never  want 
for  anything^  as  lon^;  as  Georg^e  Kicklebury  Milliken,  Esq.,  can  give  it 
*em,     Did  Adolphus  like  my  grey  coat  that  I  didn't  want  ? 

Mes.  p. — You  did  not  give  him  your  new  gnsj  eoat  ? 

GsoROB. — Don't  you  speak  to  me ;  I'm  going  to  school — I'm  not 
going  to  have  no  more  governesses  soon. 

MRS.  P.— Oh,  my  dear  Master  Geoige,  what  a  nice  coat  it  is,  and 
how  well  my  poor  boy  looked  in  it ! 

M18S  P.-^Don't  mamma !  I  pmy  a«d  entreat  you  not  to  take  the 
things) 

But  there,  we  have  done ;  when  we  write  of  Thackeray  it 
seenw  desecration  to  criticise— we  can  only  admire, 


Nuts /or  Boys  to  Crack,  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.  London  : 
Bemrose  and  Sons,  21  Paternoster  Row  and  Derby;  and 
R.  J.  Pike,  Nottingham.     1869. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  contents  of  this  little  work,  and  can 
conscientiously  reconmiend  it  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
laudanum. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND  IN  A  NEW  PHASE. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  friend  of  our  youth,  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  do 
not  mean  to  hint  for  a  moment  that  the  entertainments  at  the 
Polytechnic  have  not  always  been  excellent  and  satisfactory, 
for  thev  have ;  but  it  seems  that  it  has  not  been  until  quite 
lately  that  the  concern  has  been  made  to  pay.  According  to 
the  last  report,  however,  the  financial  position  of  the  Poly- 
technic is  now  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  and  a  good  dividend 
has  recently  been  paid  to  the  shareholders.  It  would  indeed 
be  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree  if  a  place  of  amusement  and 
instruction,  such  as  this  is  and  has  been  for  years  past,  were  to 
prove  in  the  long  run  a  bad  speculation.  At  one  time,  however, 
It  looked  very  much  as  if  such  would  be  the  case,  but  the  excel- 
lent manaj[ement  of  Professor  Pepper  has  resulted  in  the  present 
sound  position  of  the  undertalung.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  tell  everybody  to  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Poly- 
technic, for  the  Institution  numbers  its  visitors  as  legion,  and 
its  halls  and  lecture-rooms  are  never  empty  ;  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remind  the  public  that  a  large  establishment  as  the 
Polytechnic  is  needs  and  deserves  their  support,  and  that  they 
could  not  better  spend  an  evening  and  a  shiUmg  than  by  wending 
their  way  to  Langnam  Place,  ana  profiting  by  Professor  Pepper's? 
pleasantly-Instructive  lectures. 


FITS  AND  STARTS. 


Every  now  and  then,  but  more  often  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  there  is  "  nothing  in  the  papers,"  the  press  raise  a  cry  for 
reform  in  the  fashions  of  the  day.  The  costumes  of  ladies, 
however,  our  contemporaries  have  long  since  fairly  admitted  to 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  their  influence  and  control,  so  they  now 
fall  back  upon  the  attire  of  the  male  species.  A  short  time  back 
the  Daily  Telegraph  devoted  a  leading  article  to  the  demolition 
of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  and  within  Uie  last  few  weeks  other 
Journals,  scarcely  less  influential,  have  attacked  with  vigour  and 
m  detail  the  dress  of  those  members  of  the  community  who  be- 
long to  the  sterner  sex.  In  fact,  the  "  sensible  costume  "  fit  has 
once  more  taken  possession  of  die  newspapers,  and  until  some- 
thing else  crops  up  that  can  be  written  upon  and  argued  about, 
we  ^all  assuredly  find  a  certain  number  of  their  columns  daily 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  new  movement 

It  would  be  far  too  great  a  demand  on  our  space  if  we  at« 
tempted  to  describe  the  numberless  suggestions  thrown  out 
within  the  last  fortnight  for  a  new  costume  for  gentlemen,  for  no 
two  journals  seem  to  have  the  same  tastes.  On  one  point,  how- 
ever, all  our  contemporaries  agree— namely,  that  the  only  means 
of  introducing  the  reformed  style  with  any  permanence  is  by 
enlisting  the  Prince  of  Wales  into  their  service,  and  getting  him 
to  wear  the  clothes  prescribed  until  they  become— as  they  shortly 


surely  would  become — de  rigueur.  As  the  simplest  way,  there- 
fore, of  giving  our  support  to  the  movement,  and  as  a  practical 
measure,  we  nave  carefully  compiled,  from  the  various  sugges- 
tions now  before  us,  a  costume  which  we  recommend  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  we  doubt  not,  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  will  be  glad  to  bow  to  the  decree  of  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm  ;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  his 
Royal  Highness  to  forward  the  following  description  of  his  future 
attire  to  Mr.  Poole  with  all  convenient  speed  in  order  that  the 
new  regulation  may  be  at  once  successfully  inaugurated  : — 

Evening  Dress. 
G?<i/.— Coloured  velvet  jacket,  with  silk  collar  and  brass 

buttons. 
Waistcoat, — White  stuff  of  some  sort  with  several  pockets. 
Trowsers, — Knickerbockers  of  velvet  cloth  or  silk — colour 

the  same  as  the  jacket. 
Stockings, — Spun  silk. 
Shoes, — Double-soled  pumps. 
Hat. — Black  pot  hat,  with  feathers  at  discretion. 
Cloves, — Black  silk  or  white  cotton. 

Morning  Dress. 
Coat,—K  blouse  of  serge,  or  other  strong  material     In  the 

summer  brown  holland  to  be  substituted. 
Waistcoat, — N  one. 
Trowsers,—-As  at  present  worn,  but  terminating  below  the 

knee. 
Stockings, — Worsted  of  some  useful  colour— drab  or  grey, 

for  instance. 
Shoes, — Strong  Bluchers. 
Hat, — Coloured  billycock. 
Gloves, — Double  dc^^skin. 

We  will  not  even  hazard  a  guess  whether  or  not  such  a  cos- 
tume as  this  would  be  becoming,  but  if  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
who,  if  the  dress  is  to  be  carriwl  ofT  well,  is  the  gentleman  of 
all  others  to  do  it — would  consent  to  give  it  a  trial,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  look  on  tall  hats  and 
swallow-tail  coats  very  much  as  we  now  regard  rufi^es  and  jack 
boots.    Truly  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 


^300  REWARD— MURDER t 

Mr.  Chilpers  is  certainly  imbued  with  an  extraordinary 
spirit  of  economy.-  Not  very  long  since  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Eclipse  made  her  trial  trip,  and  it  was  at  once  discovered  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  vessel  was  seriously  faulty,  and  a  report 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  Admiralty.  From  this  document 
it  appeared  that  the  engine  drained  oft  its  hot  and  impure  air 
into  the  ward-room,  and  that  nothing  was  provided  in  the  way 
of  ventilation  to  carry  off  the  poisonous  atmosphere.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  necessary  alterations  would  cost  >C3oa  This 
decided  Mr.  Childers  :  he  did  not  consider  the  alterations 
necessary  by  any  means,  as  they  would  add  ;^3oo  to  the  Esti- 
mates, so  he  sent  the  good  ship  Eclipse  on  her  way  with  an 
able  officer  to  command  her.  This  able  officer  was  Captain 
Harvev,  who  has  just  died  of  yellow  fever,  contracted  solely 
from  the  imhealthy  arrangements  of  his  ship  ;  and  it  has  also 
transpired  that  every  one  of  the  ward-room  officers  have  had 
the  disease,  though  providentially  it  has  not  in  their  cases 
proved  fatal  However,  the  death  of  the  Captain  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  denouncing  the  behaviour  of  the  Admiralty 
authorities  as  utterly  wicked  and  indefensible.  We  have 
recently  heard  of  clexxs  being  dismissed  and  reduced  with  a 
brutal  disregard  of  any  consideration  beyond  the  mere  saving 
of  a  few  pounds ;  but  the  affair  of  the  Echpse  is  worse  than 
this,  for  it  nearly  approaches  the  nature  of  a  crime, — and  a 
punishable  crime,  too.  Instead  of  spending  the  nation's  money 
m  holiday-making  with  the  Fleet,  Mr.  Childers  would  do  better 
to  remain  at  the  Admiralty  and  look  after  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  This  wanton  disregard  of  everything  and 
everybody — indeed,  even  for  life  itself— has  reduced  the  public 
confidence  in  Mr.  Childers  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  and  few  people 
of  any  shade  of  politics  would  regret  to  hear  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Minister  whose  policy  appears  to  be  at  once  brutal, 
selfish,  and  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  British 
Navy. 
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THE      WEEK, 


The  poor  late  Prince  Consort !  His  name  has  been  hawked 
about  in  every  conceivable  fashion,  and  now  an  Insurance 
Office  has  played  false  with  it !  Well,  why  should  not  a  com- 
mercial company  cling  to  2ihz.d  policy  when  greater  institutions 
set  the  example  ? 

A  FUSS  has  been  made  about  FormoscCs  immorality.  This 
is  silly.  The  piece  is  very  bad  and  very  dull,  but  there's  nothing 
in  it  to  furnish  food  for  even  the  most  prurient-minded  libertine 
to  gloat  over.  You  may  take  your  grandmother  to  see  it  with 
perfect  safety.  It  won't  harm  her  morals,  although  it  may  send 
her  to  sleep. 

Why  has  Dr.  Gumming,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  rushed 
forward  at  the  present  moment  as  the  champion  of  England  in 
the  forthcoming  (Ecumenical  Coimcil?  He  does  not  even 
represent  the  National  Church ;  and  Oxford  certainly  would 
not  be  proud  of  his  classical  attainments.  His  Latin  letter 
was  a  very  bald,  schoolboy's  effort.  Many  religious  contro- 
versialists, through  their  lack  of  logic  and  mathematical  reason- 
ing, may  fairly  be  said  to  draw  up  at  the  pons  asinorum;  Dr. 
Cumming,  however,  seems  bent  on  a  double  feat  He  cannot 
even  get  through  the  Latin  Gate ! 


Can  any  one  guess  what  place  this  is  ? — "  Below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  totally  unfit  for  human  occupation.  The 
ceiling  is  two  inches  only  above  the  level  of  the  street  pave- 
ment The  floor  [is  sunken,  and  the  walls  damp.  Hundreds 
of  rats  infest  the  room,  and  the  emanation  of  the  drains  is  quite 
unbearable."  A  dungeon  in  a  Neapolitan  prison  ?  Some 
Eastern  lock-up  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind !  This  is  simply  an 
apartment  prepared  by  a  Christian  country  for  the  reception  of 
its  poor ;  in  other  words,  the  "  Male  Ward  "  in  a  British  work- 
house in  1869.    We  have  not  done  with  this  subject 


Who  does  write  the  Queen's  Speeches  ?  We  have  a  theory 
of  our  own  on  the  subject,  that  they  are  written  by  some  of  the 
inferior  officials  in  the  department  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth, 
who,  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do  at  any  other  time,  are  in- 
dulged on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  with  this  honourable  task.  It  must  be  a 
beautiful  sight,  these  talented  gentlemen  sucking  their  pens  and 
rubbing  their  heads  in  the  agony  of  composition,  with  the 
'Elegant  Guide  to  Public  Speakers"  by  their  sides,  culling 
choice  sentences  from  the  laboriously  florid  exercises  of  vestry- 
room  orators. 


M.  DE  Cassagnac  is  quite  an  anomaly.  His  journal,  Le 
PaySy  is  the  only  one  that  speaks  with  disapproval  of  the  liberal 
amnesty  granted  by  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  hisy^/r. 
There  is  no  surer  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  any  action 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  not  approved  by  the  Pays,  In  another 
respect  M.  de  Cassagnac  is  an  anomaly.  He  is  the  only  rem- 
nant of  that  unpleasant  race,  the  professional  duellists,  whose  skill 
with  the  sword  or  pistol  in  a  country  where  duelling  is  an  insti- 
tution, enables  them  to  insult  with  their  sarcasm  and  waggery 
every  gentleman  who  is  fool  enough  to  accept  their  challenge  or 
to  call  them  out,  and  so  give  them  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of 
him.  We  wonder  that  Frenchmen,  and  journalists  especially, 
have  not  the  courage  to  combine  against  this  nice  man  for  the 
purpose  of  extirpating  him,  and  by  treating  his  waggery  as  it 
deserves  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  something  more, 
and  by  steadily  refusing  to  give  him  that  satisfaction  which  is 
only  due  to— well,  never  mind  the  rest 


A   WAR  WITHOUT  A  MEDDLE, 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  at 
the  Antipodes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  been 
very  welcome  at  the  Australian  colonies  he  has  visited.  His 
trip  to  New  Zealand,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  turned 
out  altogether  a  success.  The  New  Zealanders  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  holiday  employment  of  a  ship  of  war 
in  their  waters,  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  deadly  conflict, 
is  scarcely  a  decent  proceeding ;  and  a  bitter  feeling  is  arising 
against  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  care  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  Prince  contrasts  unpleasantly  with  their  care  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  British  colonists.  The  local  papers  declare 
that  it  is  an  insult  to  New  Zealand  to  send  there  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  British  Navy,  fully  equipped  in  men 
and  material,  to  lie  idly  in  their  waters  in  holiday  trim,  while, 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  the  Galatea  is  moored,  the  colonists 
have  been  eng^ed  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  ferocious  race 
whose  atrocities  have  devastated  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Of 
course^  we  as  loyal  Englishmen  are  not  going  to  admit  that 
there  is  any  reason  in  the  complaint  What  has  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Her  Majesty's  ship  Galatea  to  do  with  such 
vulgar  episodes  as  robberies  and  massacres  ?  Of  course  it  is 
too  absurd  to  suppose  that  His  Royal  Highness  can  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  be  called  upon  to  mix  himself  up  in 
such  vulgar  colonial  broils.  Perhaps,  however,  taking,  all 
things  into  consideration,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Galatea  had  wended  her  way  to  some  port  than  Hobartown  ; 
for  her  tantalising  appearance  at  that  place  has  evidently  been 
too  much  even  for  the  admitted  loyalty  of  the  unhappy  colonists 
whose  irritability  may  perhaps  be  partially  excused,  under  the 
circumstances  of  having  their  wives  outraged  and  children 
massacred  almost  under  the  very  guns  of  an  English  man-of- 
war. 


EVERY  LITTLE  MAKES  A  MICKLE. 


The  Hounslow  Powder  Mills  have  once  more  gone  ofL 
This  time,  though,  only  two  men  are  reported  to  have  been 
injured,  which  is  a  great  falling  off  from  former  efforts  of  the 
mills.  On  the  last  explosion  before  this  four  lives  were  lost, 
and  on  former  occasions  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  list 
of  killed  amount  to  a  dozen  or  so  souls.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  noted,  that  whereas  formerly  the  Hounslow  Powder 
Mills  blew  up  once  in  three  or  four  years,  they  now  explode 
about  every  three  months,  which  of  course  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  if  the  modem  catastrophes  are  a  little  less  whole- 
sale Uian  heretofore.  The  proprietors^  however,  need  not 
despair,  for  if  they  keep  up  an  average  of  four  explosions  a-year 
the  death-rate  will  not  be  seriously  diminished  from  the 
orthodox  standard.  One  fact  is  very  plain  :  the  owners  do  not 
reside  on  the  premises,  or  the  concern  would  not  be  so  soon 
put  back  again  in  working  order  after  these  little  quarterly 
episodes. 
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XXII. 

Mr.  Squigsby  was  now  in  extensive  feather.  By  a  judicious 
combination  of  sharpness  and  caution,  severity  and  discretion, 
he  had  contrived  to  embellish  himself  with  a  radiant  plumage. 
He  was  altogether  a  very  fine  bird — many  said  of  prey — but 
a  fine  bird  nevertheless ;  and  there  are  hundreds  who 
admire  a  splendid  vulture,  with  its  claws,  its  beak,  its  cruel 
ferocity,  and  its  savage  strength,  more  than  they  do  the  most 
brilliant  cockatoo,  wiOi  its  splendid  colour,  its  harmless  pecks, 
and  its  vapid  chatter.  To  him  his  fellow-creatures  were  divided 
into  two  sets  of  individuals — plaintiffs  and  defendants— who 
were  always  carrying  on  a  bitter  and  determined  antagonism, 
and  who  were  alwavs  appealing  to  him  for  his  services  in  the 
struggle.  On  whicnever  side  he  was  ranged,  it  mattered  very 
little.  Whether  his  client  was  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant 
was  of  no  consequence,  but  it  always  had  this  peculiar  effect — 
that  his  client  certainly  was  the  most  honourable,  virtuous,  and 
respectable  individual  that  ever  drew  breath ;  while  the  opposing 
party  was  the  most  unprincipled,  vicious,  and  disreputable 
scoundrel  at  that  moment  not  serving  his  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude. This  was  his  principle  of  action,  and  very  well  it 
answered.  No  opponent  ever  got  any  mercy  from  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Squigsby.  Whenever  he  got  him  down  on  his 
back  after  a  legal  fight,  and  the  miserable  creature  had  to 
appeal  for  grace — for  time  to  satisfy  the  demands  he  had 
ineffectually  resisted,  and  were  now  to  be  enforced  against 
him,  how  Mr.  Squigsby  would  jump  upon  him  in  his  hour 
of  triumph,  and  squeeze  him  and  drain  him  of  every  drop  of 
golden  blood  his  veins  possessed.  And  when  he  had  finished 
with  him  how  he  would  throw  him  like  a  rotten  log  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  watch  with  an  ecstatic 
delight  the  fury  of  "the  general  body"  of  vulture-creditors 
trying  to  extract  some  dividend  no-irishmcnt  from  the  fleshless 
bones  I 

XXIII. 

"  Anybody  been  ? "  said  Mr.  Squigsby  to  Mr.  Topps,  at  the 
West-end  branch,  one  early  morning. 

"  There's  an  obstinate  defendant  waiting,"  said  Mr.  Topps  ; 
"  he  came  here  yesterday  and  sat  in  the  outer  office  for  two 
hours,  and  said  he  must  see  you.  He  said  he  had  been  to  the 
East-end  Office  and  South-end  Office,  and  they  wouldn't  let 
him  see  you.  He's  worried  my  life  out,  for  he's  been  blowing 
his  nose  and  groaning  like  a  ghost  ever  since  he's  been  here." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby ;  "  I'll  soon  make  short 
work  of  him." 

He  said  this  in  a  half-sparkling,  half-savage  manner,  as  if  he 
contemplated  considerable  sport  from  the  approaching  inter- 
view. He  felt  like  a  huntsman  who  had  got  a  tiger  in  a  net, 
and  meant  to  play  with  him — only  the  tiger  was  a  fellow-creature. 

The  door  opened,  and  "  the  tiger  "  came  in.  He  was  an  old 
man,  with  white  hair,  very  shabby  in  his  apparel,  and  very 
broken  in  appearance.  His  eyes  were  red  with  crying  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  he  carried  in  one  hand  a  large  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  in  the  other  a  wretched  worn-out  umbrella, 
its  skeleton  ribs  protruding  at  every  point  through  its  alpaca 
skin,  which  hung  about  it  in  a  flabby,  uncertain  manner,  as  if 
endeavouring  to  constitute  itself  by  its  appearance  a  type  of  its 
owner. 

"O  Sir!  at  last  I  have  met  with  )rou,"  said  the  old  man, 
heaving  a  great  sigh.   "  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time " 

Mr.  Squigsby  interrupted  him.  He  started  up  and  said 
loudly : — 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Sir  ?  How  dare  you 
hunt  me  about  in  the  way  that  you  have  done  ?  One  would 
suppose  /  oweA  you  money.    What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  Time,"  said  the  old  man—"  a  little  time,  that's  all,  Sir,  and 
the  blessings  of  a ^ 

"  Rubbisn,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.  "  Don't  come  that  sort  of 
humbug  with  me.    What's  the  amount  of  the  debt  ?" 

"  Twenty-three  pounds  four  shillings  and  sixpence,"  said  the 
old  man,  in  a  trembling  voice,  as  if  the  bare  mention  of  the 
amount  sent  a  shudder  through  his  miserable  frame. 


"  That  all !"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.  "  From  the  annoyance 
you've  given  us  I  should  have  thought  it  had  been  forty  times 
that  amount    What's  the  amount  of  the  costs  ?" 

"  Twenty  pounds  sbc  shillings  and  eightpence,"  again  trembled 
the  old  man. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  "you  appeared  to  the  action,  did 
you,  my  man,  and  then  had  to  loiock  under  !  That  serves  you 
right.  Attempting  to  defeat  a  just  claim,  were  you  ?  I  suppose 
you  call  that  honest  and  respectable,  eh  ?" 

"  I  only  wanted  time.  Sir,"  said  the  wretched  defendant.  "  I 
couldn't  pay — I  couldn't  get  time,  and  therefore  I  staved  it  off 
as  well  as  I  could.  Pray  foiigive  me.  Sir.  I  didn't  mean  to  do 
you  any  injury,  Sir,  upon  my  soul  I  didn't." 

"Don't  bully  me,  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Squigsby.  "How  much 
have  you  already  paid  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  can't " 

"Nothing!"  cried  Mr.  Squigsby,  "paid  nothing!  not  even 
the  costs !  This  is  disgraceful,"  and  he  rang  the  belL  Mr. 
Topps  came  in.  The  old  man  trembled  so  violently  that  the 
ribs  m  his  umbrella  rattled  audibly  together. 

"  Mr.  Topps,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  in  a  remonstrating  tone  of 
voice,  "  do  1  understand  this  person  rightly  ?  He  says  that  the 
debt  and  costs  amount  to  forty-three  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  twopence,  and  that  nothing  has  been  paid.  When  did  we 
sign  judgment  ?" 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Topps. 

"Only  the -day  before  yesterday  I"  echoed  Mr.  Squigsby. 
"  We  ought  to  have  issued  execution,  and  had  the  money  by 
this  time.    This  is  gross  neglect    We  might  as  well  close  the 


offices  at  once  as  go  on  hke  this,  Mr.  Topps.     If  this  occurs 
it7  but  we  shall  liave  to  part. 


am  sorry  to  say 


again,  Mr.  Topps,"  went  on  Mr.  Squigsby, 

but  we  shall  nave  to  part." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  burst  in  the  old  man  appealingly,  with 
a  heavy  groan,  but  Mr.  Topps  this  time  interrupted  him. 

"  Shut  up  !"  said  Mr.  Topps.  "  What  do  you  come  here  for, 
making  a  fuss,  and  working  upon  me  in  the  way  you  have  been 
working  upon  me  this  last  two  days,  and  neariy  making  me  lose 
my  situation  ?  You  ou^ht  to  know  better.  I  know  it.  Sir,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Topps,  tummg  to  Mr.  Squigsby,  "  I'm  sorry  to  admit 
it.  Sir — I've  been  neglectful ;  I  ought  to  have  had  his  sticks 
sold  up^  and  himself  in  gaol,  long  before  this.  But  he  came 
here,  §ir,  and  blowed  his  nose,  and  groaned  for  whole  hours 
together.    That's  how  he  worked  upon  me  I " 

"  Worked  upon  you  ! "  cried  Mr.  Squigsby  with  an  accent  of 
intense  contempt,  "  I  am  afraid  my  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Topp^ 
has  been  misplaced.  You  say  he  has  been  here  and  stopped 
here  for  hours.  He  has  also  been  to  our  other  offices.  Very 
good.  He  is  here  now,  interrupting  the  business  of  the  office. 
Very  good.  If  he  chooses  to  occupy  our  time  with  his  affairs  he 
must  pay  for  it,  that's  all.  I  presume  he  disregards  the  value 
of  money  or  he  wouldn't  do  it  The  extra  costs,  incurred  by 
these  proceedings  on  his  part  will  amount  to  three  guineas  at 
the  least,  and  these  he  will  have  to  pay  in  addition.  And  upon 
condition  of  his  doing  this  I  will  give  him  one  hour  to  pay  the 
debt  and  costs,  otherwise  execution  must  go." 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  looking  from  master  to  cleik 
with  an  excitement  almost  amounting  to  a  species  of  frenzy — 
directly  he  heard  this  last  annoimcement,  gave  a  sort  of  jump, 
and  throwing  his  old  white  hat  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
striking  Mr.  Squigsb/s  table  a  violent  blow  with  his  umbrella, 
that  naiade  the  papers  upon  it  discharge  quite  a  monsoon  of  dust, 
shouted  out — 

"  I  can't  do  it  You  won't  ^ve  me  time,  eh  }  You'll  skin  me, 
will  you  ?  You'll  sell  me  up,  will  you  ?  You'll  lodge  me  in  prison, 
will  you  ?  You'll  keep  piling  it  up,  will  you,  costs  upon  costs  ? 
You'll  fatten  and  grow  nch  upon  me,  will  you  ?  I've  worked  all 
my  life  honestly,  and  been  as  poor  as  a  rat  You're  rich, 
Squigsby,  because  you're  a  rogue  and  robber.  You  won't^get 
anything  out  of  me.  You  won't  see  me  again — I  can  tell  you. 
Hunt  me  down  if  you  can — get  your  sheriffs  to  catch  me — but  I 
defy  them.  You've  killed  me,  Squigsby,  that's  nothing  ; "  but 
the  old  man  paused,  and  then  said,  as  the  tears  rushed  down 
his  face,  "  youVe  also  broken  a  woman's  heart  Curse  you  ! "  and 
striking  the  table  another  blow  with  his  umbrella  that  sent  the  ribs 
darting  through  the  covering  like  so  many  serpents'  stings,  the 
old  man  picked  up  his  battered  hat  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Squigsby  was  not  moved  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
only  said, "  It's  not  my  business  to  attend  to  these  paltry  conmion 
law  matters.  You  know  that  very  well  You  will  issue  execu- 
tion, Mr.  Topps.    Instruct  Isaacs  in  the  matter.    Pay  him  de- 
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spatch  money.  Just  make  a  note  of  it  at  once,  or  you'll  remember 
being  workea  upon,  and  forget  it." 

Mr.  Topps,  who  had  turned  quite  pale  upon  seeing  the  old 
man's  proceedings,  and  appeared  even  now  to  be  petrified  with 
astonishment  and  terror,  mechanically  took  up  a  pen  and  a  slip 
of  paper  to  make  the  note  referred.  He  muttered  as  he  wrote 
it  aown  "  Issue  execution.  Instruct  Isaacs.  Despatch  money 
to  be  paid — Curtler  v,  Branscombe," 

XXIV. 

The  name  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  Mr.  Squigsby.  He 
dropped  his  pen.  ^  Branscombe  !**  he  said  to  himself  "  Brans- 
combe  !  I  remember  that  name.  Why,  yes,  it  was  in  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Rigsworth  made  a  couple  of  months  ago  !'*  He  started 
up,  and  added  aloud,—"  What  Branscombe,  Mr.  Topps  ?  what 
Branscombe  1    Fetch  the  papers." 

Mr.  Topps  returned  with  the  papers  in  the  case.  Mr. 
Squigsby  turned  them  over  hurriedly,  himself  trembling  now 
almost  as  much  as  the  old  man  had  done. 

"  Here's  his  description — ^John  Branscombe,  of  206  Clipstone 
street,  Fitzroy  square.    Who  served  the  writ  ?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Topps ;  "but  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Squigs- 
by ?    Don't  y(?«  work  upon  me." 

"What  is  he?" 

"  He's  a  music-master,  or  player  on  some  instrument,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  He  was  once  pretty  well  off  when  he 
used  to  take  in  pupils  in  Charlotte  street,  and  was  in  Drury 
Lane  orchestra ;  but  he's  come  to  grief  a  long  time," 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  before  ?"  cried  Mr.  Squigsby. 
"  Who  did  you  see  when  you  served  the  writ  ?" 

"  It  was  a  substituted  service,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Topps.  "  The 
old  man  was  out  of  the  way,  so  I  left  it  with  a  young  woman  I 
found  on  the  premises.  She  burst  out  crying,  sir,  when  I  served 
her  ;  but  I  made  the  affidavit,  sir,  and  it  added  two  guineas  to 
the  costs  1 " 

Mr.  Topps  thought  to  please  his  master  by  his  observations. 
Mr.  Squigsby  a|lfeared,  however,  to  be  only  intent  upon  his 
own  private  thoughts.    At  last  he  said — 

"Fetch  a  cab!" 

As  Mr.  9quigsby  jumped  into  the  Hansom,  his  direction  to 
the  driver  Was — "  Clipstone  street,  Fitzroy  square."  And  he 
added  to  himself,  "  I  will  see  her  !  " 

{To  be  continued^ — Commenced  in  No,  116.) 


TOMAHAWKS  ANNIVERSARY. 


Tomahawk  does  not  often  blow  his  own  trumpet  (all  the 
world  knows  that  fact) ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  silence 
becomes  criminal  Such  an  occasion  has  arrived.  When  the 
statesmen  were  popping  at  the  grouse  ;  when  the  tourists  were 
climbing  over  the  Alps ;  when  the  Snobs  were  hunting  down 
the  Prince,  and  the  Cads  were  bathing  on  the  sea-washed  sands 
of  Margate  the  "h"-less.  Tomahawk,  surrounded  by  his  braves 
and  his  friends,  was  dining  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was 
a  pleasant  sight,  and  an  impressive  occasion.  Bumpers  were 
drunk  to  the  aging  Child  of  the  Prairie  (more  than  five 
volumes  old,  if  you  please)  in  the  dryest  champagne  and  the 
finest  of  sherry.  Speeches  were  made,  and  mutual  (and  sincere) 
admiration  reigned  supreme.  A  word  of  thanks  to  our  friends 
for  coming,  a  word  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Bertram  and  Roberts 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  obeyed  to  the  letter  our 
admirable  commands— -(joking  apart,  the  menu  was  unexception- 
able, the  wines  exquisite,  and  tne  cooking  all  that  the  most 
critical  of  cordons  bleus  could  possibly  desire), — and,  to  con- 
clude, a  shout  of  joy  for  ourselves — several  shouts  of  joys  I 

Please  beat  the  trumpets, 
And  blow  the  drums 

(That's  not  bad  language)— 
The  hero  comes  I 

(Shonldhave  ^^^/i)— SHAKESPEARE. 


SEA-SIDE  FOOLS. 


At  a  season  when  the  dulness  is  felt  to  be  so  great  that  even 
big  newspapers,  with  tremendous  circulations  and  great  breadth 
of  sheet,  are  driven  to  the  resort  of  publishing  little  letters  from 
holiday  corresdbndents  about  Bougy  sur  Mer^  the  Gruphlis^ 
Poppingeuy  and  Flamborough^  one  may  be  excused  for  recurring 


to  a  very  time-honoured  subject,  and  asking,  Why  on  earth, 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  everywhere,  will  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  insist  on  scampering  off  to  miserable 
British  hotels,  dirty  British  watering-places,  and  paying  exorbi- 
tant British  prices?  Only  last  week  someone  wrote  to  the 
Times  to  complain  of  an  hotel  at  Eastbourne,  where  his  bill,  for 
himself,  wife,  and  a  friend,  amounted,  without  wine,  to  some- 
thing like  ^5  in  two  days.  The  bed-room  and  sitting-room 
alone  were  charged  at  19s.  6d.  per  diem,  that  is  over  24  francs, 
a  sum  large  enough  to  board  and  lodge  one  comfortably  for  three 
days  at  more  than  half  the  hotels  on  the  Continent  Tell 
Puncher  this  and  he  will  not  believe  you  ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  will 
not  act  upon  it,  but  be  off  next  week  to  his  favourite  British 
watering-place,  ready  again  to  be  thoroughly  plucked,  and  un- 
dergo any  amount  of  imposition. 

Poor  Puncher,  he  cannot  help  himself.  He  has  been  bred  up 
to  this.  His  modest  horizon  of  "  holiday  "  has  been  bounded,  as 
lon^  as  he  can  remember,  at  the  one  extreme  by  the  solid  satis- 
faction of  Southend,  at  the  other,  by  the  racy  revelry  of  Rams- 
gate.  He  cannot  conceive  any  recreation  abroad,  nor  would 
he  enjoy  himself,  unless  he  got  well  bullied  by  his  landlady,  and 
nearly  summoned  whenever  he  bathed.  He  could  not  tdl  you 
anything  about  the  hundred-and-one  little  quiet  and  reasonable 
places  on  the  French  coasts,  but  is  quite  well  posted  up  on  the 
subject  of  Margate.  Yes,  and  this,  tnough  he  can  recall,  to  his 
cost,  the  sums  he  has  often  spent  in  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  that 
small  shopkeepers*  Elysium.  He  has  not  forgotten,  though  he 
will  again  seek  them  next  year,  the  bad  rooms,  bad  food,  bad 
bathing,  bad  fun,  bad  company,  and  seek  them,  knowing  that 
there  are  only  two  good  things  by  way  of  a  set  off  ac^nst  the 

feneral  badness — to  wit,  the  prices,  and  the  ch^k !  But 
'uncher,  and  thousands  like  him,  put  up  with  this  kind  of  ex- 
cuse for  a  holiday — this  sort  of  self-imposition,  and  never  think 
of  looking  for  anything  better.  The  stereotyped  vulgarities  of 
cockney  sea-side  places  are  accepted  by  him  as  necessary  inte- 
gral parts  of  that  recreation  he  requires,  and  the  idea  that  he 
might  spend  half  his  money  and  get  double  its  worth  in  some 
other  fia!shion,  never  for  a  moment  enters  his  thoroughly  British 
and  conservative  head.  And  as  Puncher  and  his  class  go  to 
work,  so  do  the  various  social  strata  a  great  way  above  him. 
The  same  stock  places  are  besieged  year  Sler  year  by  the  same 
stock  families,  and  the  respectable  English  fathers  and  mothers 
hurry  off  with  their  broods  for  the  purpose  of  being  cramped 
and  swindled,  and  tacitly  supporting  by  their  patronage  tnat 
monstrous  and  comfortless  organised  system  of  impropriety 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  English  sea-bathing.  Many  a 
British  paterfamilias,  who  is  the  slave  of  this  watering-place 
mania^  has  to  pull  as  much  money  out  of  his  purse  for  5ie  six 
weeks'  stay  at  the  favourite  ana  fashionable  locale  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  his  whole  household,  servants  and  all,  up 
the  Rhine  and  into  Switzerland,  or  to  some  lovely  spot  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  mtlor  Anglais  has  not  yet,  been,  and  by 
his  snobbisms,  stirred  into  a  state  of  rabid  and  restless  plunder. 
However,  it  is  of  very  little  use  preaching  sermons  of  wisdom 
on  this  theme.  The  British  character  is  but  slowly  impressed, 
and  very  much  prefers  discomfort  to  novelty.  But  when  every 
year  some  indignant  spirit  bursts  out  in  the  TimeSy  with  a 
thrilling  account  of  half-crown  mutton  chops  and  nine-and-six- 
penny  beds,  it  does  really  seem  strange  tnat  not  a  soul  stirs 
a  step  towards  a  cheaper,  if  not  a  better,  land.  French  bathing 
may  not  be  perfection  ;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  BritislL 
It  IS  disorganised  indecency.  As  to  British  prices — well,  if 
fools  will  pay  them  year  after  year,  they  must  I 


OFFENBACH  V.  HANDEL. 


What  do  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  a  discriminating 
British  audience?  We  are  very  much  beginning  to  doulH 
whether  any  such  body  has  an  existence,  or  this  would  not 
surely  be  the  last  week  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  filling  the  St  James's  night  after  night  at  Opera  prices  when 
Offenbach  reigned  supreme ;  but  now  that  the  enterprising 
management  of  Mr.  Vining  has  given  Handel  a  cha!nce  at 
playhouse  prices,  the  venture  has  met  with  no  support,  and  the 
bills  inform  us  that  "  Acis  and  Galatea "  is  about  to  be  with- 
drawn, to  make  way  for  "  a  new  and  original  drama  by  Mr. 
Boucicault."  We  are  ready  enough  to  abuse  nmnagers  for 
producing  anything  sensational,  but  we  give  them  no  support 
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when  they  really  should  have  it  Mr.  Vining  deserves  well  of 
the  public,  and  if  he  is  forced  into  producing  ''  a  new  and 
original  drama  by  Mr.  Boucicault,"  we  only  hope  it  may  prove 
as  remunerative  t6  the  treasury  as  "  Acis  and  Galatea  ^  snould 
have  been« 


ZES  FORE'OARRES. 

By  Jules, 

Member  of  the  Paris  Rowing  Club. 


My  books  is  made.  If  your  Oxfor-blue  win,  I  lose  seven  hun- 
dred franc.  But  listen  :  if  Le  cerise^  the  MohicainneSy  les  gentle- 
men of  the  Harvard  College  Outrigge  Club  do  first  catch  the 
win  post,  I  lose  thirty-five  pound  {sterling)  to  a  welchdrc  Duke. 
You  see,  the  bets  I  make  are  the  bets  intemationaL  The  per- 
fide  Albion  and  the  sauvage  tPAmerique  engage  in  the  contest 
of  row  heroes,  but  le  Fran^ais^  he  is  courageous,  he  is  brave, 
he  is  la  justice  /  He  look  on,  but  wish  no  win  post  to  one  barge 
or  to  the  other.  He  is  impartial.  He  is  a  pair  of  scales.  He 
bets  both.  He  gives  the  back  to  both.  He  is  magnifique.  He 
must  lose  le  stake,  Mais — he  will  see  fair.  Voyons.  On  the 
vingt  sept  he  will  be  there,  on  one  grand  Edinborg  steam-ship. 
Jules  is  in  front,  avec  son  paquebot  du  Nord  f  He  clears 
COURSE  !  Ojffs  I  It  is  a  race  behind  le  paquebot  of  Jules ! 
There  will  be  the  swells,  the  waves  !  But  you  know  not  Jules. 
He  has  on  his  shipboard  un  regiment  de  stewards  I  Then  cou- 
rage^ Harvar !  courage^  Oxfor  I  Jules  sees  fair.  All  right 
Yes. 


TBE  LA  W  AND  THE  POLICE. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Commissioners  of  Police  have 
transferred  Inspector  Wade  and  the  three  sergeants  engaged 
in  the  affray  between  the  police  and  the  clerks  of  the  Channg 
Cross  Branch  of  the  National  Bank,  from  the  C  division  to 
various  Metropolitan  Divisions  of  the  force.  We  wonder  if 
this  is  meant  for  a  promotion  or  a  punishment  ?  Whichever  it 
may  be,  it  will  not  certainly  have  the  effect  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  the  public,  who  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  case,  and  who, 
we  trust,  will  not  let  the  matter  'drop  until  law  and  order  have 
been  vindicated  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  perjury  is  in  future  to 
be  punished,  the  principle  must  be  carried  still  further.  For 
instance,  pickpockets  living  in  St  Giles's  must  on  their  convic- 
tion be  sentenced  to  reside  at  Hammersmith,  while  murderers 
dwelling  at  the  last-named  place  might  be  transferred  to  Ber- 
mondsey  or  Tybumia.  However  sound  in  theory  this  may 
be,  we  doubt  if  practically  it  would  be  found  to  answer ;  but 
we  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  judging ;  for  we  shall 
certainly  watch  the  career  of  Inspector  Wade  and  his  three 
subordinates  with  the  closest  attention  and  interest 


VER  Y  LIGHT  LITERATURE. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  Pall  Mall  Gasetii,  which,  on  its 
reduction  to  one  penny,  faithfully  promised  its  readers  that  the 
alteration  in  its  arrangements  should  only  extend  to  its  price, 
and  not  to  the  matter  contained  in  its  pages,  has  certainly  kept 
its  word.  The  paper  has  been  as  unifomuy  excellent  since  the 
reduction  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  "  Occasional  Notes,"  not  one 
of  its  least  attractive  features,  have  been  fully  up  to  their  mark 
of  smartness  and  interest  Last  Tuesday,  however,  the  Pall 
Mall^  in  its  principal  column,  published  two  such  exceptionally 
brilliant  paragramis  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  them 
word  for  word.    This  is  the  first : — 

"  A  story  is  told  in  a  Paris  paper  of  a  new  method  for  re- 
covering one's  debts.  The  other  day  a  crowd  gathered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Od^on  round  a  girl  with  a  wooden  leg,  whom  a 
gentleman  at  an  adjoining  window  was  apostrophizing  with  loud 
cries  and  gesticulations.  It  turned  out  that  the  girl  was  a 
washerwoman,  who  had  gone  to  the  eentleman  to  ask  for  pay- 
ment of  her  bill,  and  finding  that  the  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, she  had  seized  her  customer's  wooden  leg,  which  was 
lying  m  a  comer,  and  had  walked  off,  declaring  that  she  would 
not  return  it  till  she  was  paid." 

And  this  is  the  second  : — 


"The  Belgian  papers  speak  of  a  curious  wager  made  the 
other  day  by  a  young  man  of  Antwerp.  He  engaged  to  swim 
on  his  back  in  the  Scheldt  for  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  with  his 
spectacles  on.  Scarcely,  however,  nad  he  swam  a  few  yards 
when  the  sun  came  out,  and  acting  on  the  spectacles  as  on  a 
magnifying  glass,  gave  him  such  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to 
swim  to  shore  before  completing  his  task.  It  is  said  (though 
that  might  have  been  expected)  that  the  unfortunate  swimmer 
has  not  only  lost  his  bet,  but  his  eyesight  as  well." 

If  we  were  not  quoting  "  Occasional  Notes  "  from  the  Pall 
Mall,  now  open  before  us,  we  should  really  be  inclined  to  think 
that  such  wonderful  productions  of  wit  and  genius  could  only 
have  emanated  from  that  source  even  more  worthy  of  great  pro- 
ductions— the  funny  column  of  our  much  respected  contem- 
porary, the  Family  Herald,  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such 
brilliant  writing  should  be  thrown  away  on  a  city  so  dull,  dirty 
and  deserted  as  London  just  now  is  1 


"  TOMAHAWK**  OUT  OF  TOWN. 


Xo*  I.— Itoulogtte* 

In  the  sad  sea  cabin,  among  the  gloomy  caters  of  'am  and 
devourers  of  twal,  wandered  the  North- American  Indian  I  By 
the  steamer  **  Rhine,"  by  the  cheap  pitiful  excursion,  with  its 
paltry  eleven  shillings  **  there  and  back,"  and  its  substantial 
dinner,  voyaged  the  red  skin  I  Drinking  of  fire  water,  and 
turning  as  white  as  a  pale  face,  stood  the  great  Tomahawk, 
r^^ding  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  much-troubled  digestion 
the  waves  off  the  North  Foreland.  Sad  and  sick  at  heart  sat 
he  on  the  paddle-box  as  he  passed  the  mud-shored  Margate ; 
sadder  and  sicker  at  heart  lay  he  on  the  deck  as  he  passed 
the  rollicking  Ramsgate,  saddest  and  sickest  at  heart  sprawled 
he  in  the  cabin  as  he  passed  the  delicious  Deal  1  It  was  a 
pitiful  sight  and  a  pamful  sight  Even  the  basin-holding- 
steward  was  sorry,  and  the  storm-defying  captain  heaved  a 
heavy  sigh.  Alas  !  alas  ! !  alas  !  ! !  But  after  the  rain  comes 
sunshine,  after  the  battle  dinner,  after  a  voyage  harbour  1  So 
things  must  end ;  so  ended  the  steamboat's  passage.    The 

{)ort  was  reached,  the  Douane  oe'rreached,  and  Tomahawk 
anded  new  in  heart,  new  in  life,  and  new  in  speech. 

That  much  for  a  preface.  And  now  I  drop  the  third  person 
and  the  Indian,  and  adopt  the  first  person  ana  an  Englishman. 

When  I  arrived,  Boulogne  was  very,  very  cheerful.  Perhaps 
they  knew  that  I  was  coming,  or  it  might  possibly  have  been  on 
account  of  the  Emperor's  Ffite  (I  merely  add  the  last  utterly  ab- 
surd supposition  to  stop  the  mouths  of  my  enemies  if  they  wish 
to  call  me  "  conceited  \  The  gayness  of  Boulogne  showed  it- 
self chiefly  in  flags.  Go  where  you  would  and  there  you  found 
acres  of  bunting.     I  noticed  several  very  gallant  attempts  at  re- 

S resenting  the  British  flag  (that  "  flag  which  for  a  thousand, 
:c"),  and  r^retted  exceedingly  that  the  efforts  were,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  order  of  failure.  There  was,  however,  one  startling 
exception.  Over  a  certain  hotel  floated  a  drapeau  which  would 
have  been  awfully  like  the  "  flag  which,  &c.,"  nad  it  not  equally 
resembled  a  black  currant  jam  tart  I  I  felt  quite  national  when 
I  saw  this  diaphonous  dainty.  Another  ingredient  of  this  dish 
of  gaiety  was  the  entertainment  at  the  EsUblishment  But  per- 
haps as  my  space  is  limited,  my  patience  less,  and  my  wit  least, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  give  Boyuogne  in  the  shape  of  a  rather  (?) 
humorous  catalogue.     Commen^ons, 

The  Establishmenl,^Myftcys  pronounced  *^  LesstabblismongP 
Lots  of  people  working  and  flirting.  Big  rooms,  bigger  ter- 
races, biggest  idiots.  Nice  band  playing  pretty  tunds,  nice  pier- 
glasses  reflecting  (when  I  look  into  them)  a  very  pretty  face, 
nice  ices,  and  nice  gin  at  the  bar.  You  can  get  plenty  of  gin— 
the  French  have  a  vague  idea  that  the  English  live  on  gin.  So 
they  do — at  least,  /  do  !  You  sit  down  in  the  grand  concert- 
room,  and  listen  to  the  music  with  a  smile  on  your  lips  and  a 
wink  (a  "vicked  vink")  in  your  eye.  Ladies  admire  you, 
rivals  hate  you,  and  all  is  great  joy  and  happiness.  Get  bored 
of  this,  and  you  can  spring  from  your  chair  (1  say  you  can,  I 
don't  say  you  wilfS  and  do  a  can-can  with  a  wild  shout  of  delirious 
merriment,  or  betalce  yourself  to  the  grounds,  where  youmay  throw 
a  ball  at  some  dolls,  or  join  in  a  whirligig.  If  you  are  a  very  good 
boy,  and  are  above  forty  years  of  agCjVou  may  go  to  a  Sal  des 
en/ants  travesti^.    I  went  to  one.    Tney  "  travestied "  me  as 
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follows  :  I  was  dressed  as  a  bebd^  in  a  cocked  hat  and  spectacles, 
and  they  said  my  ^.tpy  whiskers  (it's  a  great  big  story  to  say 
they're  white)  didivt  show  a  bit. 

The  Fair. — While  I  was  there  they  had  a  fair.  Such  a  fair  ! 
and  such  shows !  Among  other  things  fliere  was  a  waxwork 
exhibition.  I  was  delighted  to  notice  an  English  general 
officer  in  the  usual  uniform  (slate  trousers,  hunting  coat, 
gigantic  epaulets,  bell  rope,  and  spurs),  and  was  greatly 
pleased  (and  perhaps  a  Uttle  surprised)  to  hear  that  this 
formidable  warrior  was  no  less  a  person  than  "  Milor  Dudley." 
The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  asked  me  to  sit  for  him  as  a  model  I  said  I 
would,  and  asked  for  what?  He  said  for  Guv  Fawkes.  I 
murdered  him^  and  dashed  his  brains  all  over  the  place,  and 
told  him  that  jokes  of  that  kind  always  did  make  me  so  wild  ! 
When  he  had  come  to  life  again,^d  nad  picked  up  kis  brains, 
he  explained  that^he^'made  me  angry  on  purpose — he  wanted  to 
get  me  into  a  "  wax,"  his  son  (a  boy  at  school)  added,  to  make 
the  matter  clearer  to  me.  I  said  I  was  satisfied,  and  asked  him 
to  dinner.  We  did  so,  but  mentioning  the  "  Oriental  Question  " 
in  the  presence  of  a  waiter  the  man  went  mad — at  four  he  was 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  at  six  he  was  raving  and  tearing  down  the 
walls,  but  I  rej^t  to  say  at  seven  he  was  much  much  worse. 
He  was  seen  m  the  last  staee  of  insanity  buying  a  copy  of 
Will-o'-the-wisp  !  It  did  him  good,  however— it  sent  him  to 
sleep— a  sleep  from  which  he  never  recovered.    Such  is  life  ! 

The  Muntct^lity.— On  the  Emperor's  F6te  day  I,  a  few 
friends,  several  thousand  local  generals,  and  the  Boulo^e  army, 
went  to  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas  to  sing  a  Te  Deum  in  honour 
ot  the  occasion.  Everybody  liked  my  singing  awfully.  So  did  I. 
The  soldiers  presented  arms  at  one  portion  of  the  service — 
wasn't  it  charitable  of  them  ?  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
Municipality  of  Boulogne  consists  of 

2  Mayors. 

30,004  Lord  Lieutenants. 
94  Marshals  of  France, 
7,563  Harbour  Masters. 
189  Admirals. 

3  Vestrymen. 

and 
I  National  Guard. 

The  uniform  of  the  municipality  consists  chiefly  of  swords, 
cocked  hats,  and  spangles.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Boulogne  is  the 
worst-drained  town  (I  should  think)  in  France,  England,  or 
China  !  Eau  de  Cologne  is  not  exactly  the  prevailing  odour, 
yet  everybody  talks  of  the— Oh  I — de  Boulogne ! 

The  English  Colony.— ^o\3Xo%x\&  ought  to  be  called  the  Com- 
mercial Chamber  of  Horrors  Super  Mare.  It's  just  the  place 
to  meet  all  the  celebrities  of  the  past  season.  This  gentleman 
failed  for  ^25,000,000,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  several  billion 
widows  and  orphans.  That  lady  was  acquitted  after  murdering 
her  father.  That  youth  over  there  was  the  co-respondent  in  the 
Strawberry  Leaves  Divorce  Case;  and  stroking  that  dog 
yonder  is  the  nice  young  girl  about  whom  all  that  unpleasant 
scandal  (the  Grundyton  affair,  you  know)  was  talked  two 
months  ago.  Then  we  have  writers  by  the  score,  and  artists  by 
the  hundred  The  men  paint  their  canvasses  and  the  ladies 
their  faces  ! 

The  Hotels.'-TYit  big  ones  certainly  the  best,  especially  the 
Imperial— table  d'hotes  not  very  good  anywhere.  When  you  are 
at  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.  When  you  arc  at  Boulogne, 
eat  nothing  but  'a/r.  It's  the  only  thing  I  can  really  recom- 
mend.   But  you  don't  get  that  even,  on  the  porte. 

And  now  I  have  done.  Perchance  I  may  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  until  then  I  beg  to  sing  the  following  pretty  little  song 
(the  words  are  my  own  and  copyright) : — 

Fare  thee  well,  my  own  dear  Boulogne, 

Fare  thee  well  tor  a  while. 
For  the  steam-boat  is  ready  and  the  steam  it  is  up, 

And  the  waves  are  beginning  to  bile^ 
My  Boulogne, 
And  the  waves  are  beginning  to  bile/ 


RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS. 


When  are  we  to  hear  the  last  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
"  affairs  ?"  One  day  last  week  His  Grace's  little  matter  occupied 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  the  best  part  of  the  day,  but  the  only 


progress  that  was  made  on  the  occasion  was  to  arrange  that 
the  case  should  stand  over  till  October  next,  when  the  point 
which  has  been  raised  by  the  Duke's  legal  adviser,  if  a  peer 
of  the  realm  can  be  a  banicrupt,  will  be  discussed. 

For  our  part  we  think  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  about 
the  matter,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  submit  himself  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  dispute  may  finally  be  decided,  one  result  will  be 
arrived  at,  for  even  admitting  that  a  Duke  cannot  be  a  bankrupt, 
it  will  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  may  be  something 
much  less  desirable.  When  small  people  get  into  debt  and 
run  away  from  their  creditors,  we  know  what  to  call  them. 
Surely  it  is  not  because  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  known  to 
be  enjoying  himself  at  German  watering  places  he  should  be 
made  an  exception  to  the  rule.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  less 
excuse  for  a  man  who  has  had  so  many  opportumties  of  leamii^ 
better ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condenm  the  proceeding  as 
a  disgrace  even  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


A  NOBLE  Prince,  whose  appetites  and  form 
Were  not  ill-matched,  d^ghted  here  to  dwell ; 

Now  flashy  Jews,  and  tradesmen,  freed  from  till 
And  toil,  alike  vie  with  the  ocean's  swelL 

Beside  the  shore  these  elves  fresh  flown  from  heaven, 
Sport  and  display  their  limbs  in  fancy  free. 

Careless  who  looks,  or  how  themselves  they  look, 
Fearless  of  their  grim  playfellow,  the  Sea. 

I. 

The  tinsel  of  antiquity 

With  which  some  trim  the  robe  of  art ; 
Who  fills  his  mind  or  rooms  with  this 

With  wit  as  well  as  gold  must  part 

2. 
A  Quality  which  some  men  praise 

Who  only  outsides  see  ; 
He's  this  who  coward  is  at  heart, 

But  brave  would  seem  to  be. 


This  people  Tmust  fairly  own 

Are  rather  strange  to  me  ; 
They  pla^^ued  my  careless  schoolboy  days 

By  getting  near  Judee. 

4&5- 
Half  loving  and  half  dreading  storms, 

How  much  the  first  the  last  resembles  I 
When  pale  from  home  they  wing  their  way. 

Be  sure  the  Earth  with  tempests  trembles. 

6. 
A  sobriquet  of  honest  men, 

Which  serves  perhaps,  to  keep  out  water. 
But  not  the  Spirits ;  Sindbad-like 

By  these  poor  Jack's  made  a  light  porter. 

7. 
This  word  is  like  a  monster,  who. 

So  nursery  tales  say,  eats  up  men  ; 
I  have  seen  this  too,  when  sweetly  made. 

Devour  young  people  now  and  then. 

8. 
The  man  whose  history  foretells 

The  future  fame  of  German  sprinjg^  ; 
The  bath  seems  foul  to  smell  and  sights, 

But  to  believers  comfort  brings. 

ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST. 


L       oa 
O       th 
V  ioloncell 
E        e 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Slodger  and  Tiney,  and 
Tomey  and  Joey.     One  hundred  and  five  incorrect 
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JVOUD  WITH  THE  ''GUARDIANS''  OF 
LONDON. 


Hail,  Noble  (but  Petty)  Tradesmen  ! 

Your  wondrous  deeds  and  charitable  actions  have  reached  my 
ears,  and  filled  me  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
It  is  not  that  you  keep  shops  and  sell  the  morning  butter  and  the 
evening  pork ;  it  is  not  that  your  names  appear  on  facias  and 
the  headings  of  bills  ;  it  is  not  that  you  measure  the  ribands  by 
the  yard  and  smirk  behind  your  counters  with  sleek  humility.  All 
this  you  do,  and  do  well  As  an  Englishman  I  admire  you,  as 
belonging  to  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  you  have  greater 
claims  than  even  these  upon  my  respect  and  admiration.  You 
are  not  only  noble  (but  petty)  tradesmen,  but  you  are  abo 
Guardians  of  the  Poor !  Hail !  three  times  hail !  You  pos- 
sibly would  prefer  me  to  cry  out  "  beer ;"  but  allow  me  to  have 
my  way,  and  let  me  address  you  with  shouts  of  ''  hail  !**  You  are 
(I  know)  as  hard  and  as  solid  as  stone — a  fact  which  accounts 
for  your  love  of  "  quarts^  "  That's  not  the  '  pint^ "  you  may 
probably  say,  when  you  read  this.  Believe  me,  that  I  agree 
with  you. 

The  poor,  my  worthy  cheesemongers,  are  a  nuisance.  You 
know  that,  and  so  do  I.  This  granted,  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  consider  your  mode  of  dealing  with  them  I  They  are  ill,  and 
you  "  clear  the  infirmary ;  **  they  are  weak,  and  you  drive  them 
away  from  the  workhouse  door  to  die  in  the  gutter  !  Oh  !  you 
patriots,  you  noble-hearted  rate-payers,  how  I  love  you  !  Send 
me  your  addresses,  and  I  will  buy  cheese  and  purchase  ribands, 
and  pork,  and  tin-tacks,  and  tripe  at  your  various  establish- 
ments. 

Look  at  my  cartoon,  you  Christians,  you  Gospel-readers,  you 
"  feeders  of  the  hungry,"  you  "  clothers  of  the  naked,"  you 
"  visitors  of  the  sick."  Don't  you  recognise  a  "  new  guardian  ** 
in  the  picture?  A  "guardian"  you  have  yourselves  elected? 
Look  at  him  well,  my  friends,  and  see  how  "pleasant"  beseems. 
He  brings  with  him  the  reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  the  aboli- 
tion  of  the  infirmary,  help  to  the  wretched,  protection  for  the 
oppressed.  Greet  him  with  plaudits,  oh  most  pure-hearted  (and 
economical)  of  Christians,  oh  most 

But,  pshaw— to  write  to  you  (even  with  sarcasm  on  my  pen 
and  bitter  disgust  in  my  heart)  sickens  me.  Get  from  before 
my  face — England  has  judged  you  for  the  Present,  but  a  more 
dreadful  judgment  awaits  you  in  the  terrible  Hereafter. 

Hearken  to  my  words  and  tremble  ! 

31st  August,  1869.  Tomahawk. 


THE  INSOLENCE  OF  OFFICE. 


Mr.  Justice  Hannen  is  the  verv  last  of  the  Judges  who 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  agree- 
ing with  the  speech  attributed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  the 
appointments  of  Revising  Barrister  should  be  given  only  to 
Judges'  sons.  As  Mr.  Justice  Hannen  entireljr  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  independence  and  magnanimity  of  the  then 
Chancellor,  and  belonged  to  an  advanced  Club,  which  ruthlessly 
condemned  all  promotion  by  favour,  it  is  not  a  little  startling 
that  he  of  all  his  brethren  should  have  been  the  most  shameless 
in  advocating  the  right  of  the  Judges  to  appoint  members  of 
their  families  to  places  for  which  they  are  not  only  personally 
unfit,  but  which  rightly  should  be  the  hard-earned  rewards  of 
other  people.  His  former  opinions  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Justice 
Hannen,  nowever,  at  the  late  Lewes  Assizes,  displaced  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  eighteen  years'  service  and  the  other  of 
seventeen  years',  both  appointed  by  the  Chief  Baron  last  year, 
to  make  way  for  two  gentlemen,  sons  of  Judges,  one  Mr.  Bacon, 
of  seven  years'  standmg,  the  other  Mr.  James  Mellor,  who  has 
just  completed  the  requisite  three  years,  which  is  a  necessary 
qualiftcation  for  a  Revisorship.  How  far  the  public  have  a  right 
to  interfere  in  such  points  as  these  may  be  an  open  question, 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hannen  as  ridiculously  inconsistent  It  is  almost  a  necessity 
that  a  Judge  should  possess  not  only  the  popular  confidence, 
but  the  popular  respect,  and  this  is  not  the  way  to  gain  or  to 
hold  either  the  one  or  the  other. 


THE  SOCIAL  DRAINAGE  QUESTION. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than  the  raid 
effected  by  the  Police,  the  other  day,  on  a  couple  of  infamous 
dens  in  Holywell  street  The  report  of  the  proceedings  really 
was  quite  refreshing.  No  doubt  that  is  the  sort  of  executive 
treatment  certain  social  ulcers  reauire.  Yet,  at  every  turn, 
Englishmen  are  met  by  the  cry  of  "privilege,"  and  obhged  to 
Ibten  to  meaningless  twaddle  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
as  if,  forsooth,  the  subject  had  not  forfeited  all  right  to  his 
liberty  for  the  commission  of  a  certain  set  of  offences  I  The  pith 
of  these  remarks  is  this  :  Why  are  not  raids  of  this  kind  more  fre- 
quent ?  Why,  in  this  whining  and  moaning  age,  are  there  not 
s]rstematic  phvsical  force  deansings  of  all  the  social  sewers  ? 
Six  months  of  such  aggression  would  clear  away  night  houses, 
filthy  museums,  black  holes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  devil's  locale. 
There  are  dozens  of  disgusting  resorts  as  well  known  to  the 
authorities  as  the  Police  Courts  themselves,  and  the  man  in 
power,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  first  makes  a  determined  onset 
upon  these  would  deserve  a  public  statue,  though  very  likely  he 
would  not  get  it  We  English  are  always  glozing  over  our 
enormities.  Why  can't  we  look  evU  in  the  face,  recognize  its 
existence,  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it  ? 
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FATHER    THAMES  TO   THE  RIVAL  CREWS. 


I 


Rowed  j-e  well,  athletic  strnnge*^, 
Fledghngs  of  the  Eagle':*  nesi  \ 

Hoidly  sent  ye  out  this  challenge 
From  your  eyrie  in  the  Wesi ! 

With  no  lakes  or  noble  rivers^ 
iiuch  as  you  have,  are  we  rich  : 

NiirjQw  flows  the  stream  of  IsLs, 
Cam  is  nothing  but  a  ditch  ; 

Vet  a  welcome,  aye,  a  double 
Welcome  lo  each  gallant  crevv  ! 

Should  I  back  the  bold  Mageiilii, 
Or  declare  to  win  with  JJlue  i' 

Ev^ry  detail  of  your  training 
Daily  had  I  heard  and  read  ; 

Morning  papers  came  to  tell  me 
Of  your  doings,  in  my  bed. 

Gone  all  thought  of  my  Embankment, 

Sewage,  Fisheries,  or  tide  ; 
But  I  ihrilled  through  all  my  rushes. 

And  my  mud  was  stirr  d  with  pride. 

Yes,  m>  children^  thou^ih  the  dog  di*y:i 

Tui  on  idleness  no  i^tint, 
\\\  the  world  must  feel  your  stnigjjlcj, 

Row  the  course  with  you  in  print. 

With  its  plethora  of  "  padding,^ 
Daily  comes  the  welt  worn  newi, 

In  brain-hammered  iteration, 
Fuffings  of  the  rival  crews — 

Face  improving— hne  condition — 
Health  and  muscle  hard  as  nails — 

Steady  paddling  at  the  Soap  Works  — 
Glorious  spurt  at  Barker's  Rails— 

L^s  well  straightened  to  the  stretcher  — 
Backs  well  forward  to  the  oar  - 

I'aragraphs  of  ^*  Bravo  I  both  sides  ! 
Was  there  e\  er  suehaFourl*' 

Vuu,  my  children,  bug  unconsciouij 

Of  the  heartbreak  of  defeat, 
^''icto^y  on  your  helm  \\'as  sitting  \ 

And  that  goddess  kept  her  seat ! 

Hardy  vigour  of  New  England,- 
Light  weight  of  the  inland  seas, — 

Brawny  South  Facihc  muscle 
Harden-d  in  th*  Antipodes — 

y^,  whose  energy  spasmodic 
Makes  up  for  your  want  of  siie, 

Catch  the  stroke  at  the  bt'^iiuiing — 
It  is  there  the  secret  hes— 

Turned  a-stern,  intrusive  steamer^  J 
Vagrant  barges,  cleared  the  way  1 

Father  Thames  would  have  no  favour, 
And  the  best  men  won  the  day  1 

MURDER  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS. 


TiiE  authoriLies  of  liic  Admiralty  have  perpetrated  another 
cold-blooded  murder.  Capl.  Harvey,  of  H.M.S.  Eclipse,  died  of 
yellow  fever  through  ihe  infamous  state  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
ship.  The  Adtniraity  knew  of  this,  and  they  wilfully  allowe4  the 
poisoned  air  to  kill  one  officer  at  least  and  reduce  other  officers 
and  men  to  a  state  near  death,  liut  of  courise  the  murderers  will 
never  be  brought  to  justice,  they  will  receive  thousands  of  pounds 
from  the  people's  pockets,  and  will  come  smiling  down  to  the 
House,  to  assure  the  English  nation  that  they  have  saved  three 
hundred  pounds  at  the  trilling  eo^t  of  a  murder  or  two. 


THE  SNOBS  GUIDE 

A  Coniitienial  Handbook  for  the  British  Traveller  Proper, 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


Since  I  commenced  this  little  series  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  sever^  amiable  snobs,  who  are  at  the  present 
moment  doing  their  very  best  to  support  the  British  character 
at  some  of  the  leading  places  on  the  Continent.  They  have 
most  kindly  put  me  in  possession  of  many  of  their  most  effective 
vagaries,  all  of  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  utilise  for  the 
guidance  of  those  aspirants  to  peculiarity  who  would  follow  in 
their  train.  The  most  interesting,  and  perhaps,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  seasonable  bit  of  intelligence  1  have  received  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  stray  leaf  from  a  dear  snoh^s  journal 
dc  voyage  recently  kept  at  Wildbad,  The  jottings  are  epigram- 
matic, but  they  say  a  good  deal  in  their  own  brief  way.  I 
can  heartily  recommend  them  to  my  readers. 

\Vii,DB.VD,  Aug,  13,  1869. 

Up  at  six,  made  for  the  Platz  and  hung  about  the  back  of 
the  hotel.  Think  1  saw  one  of  the  children  at  the  upper 
window's.  Waited  hanging  about  till  a  soldier  asked  me 
what  I  was  up  to.  He  said  this  in  Gennan,  and  I  gave  him 
a  bit  of  my  mind  in  English.  By  the  way,  none  of  these 
fools  talk  English.  And  yet  one  hears  such  a  precious  lot 
about  German  education.     Gammon  ! 

8.30  A.M.— Seen  him.  That  is,  III  lay  a  Hvcr  it  was.  lie 
had  on  a  white  hat  and  green  veil,  and  looked  out  of  the 
fourth  window  in  the  second  floor.  N.B.  To  watch  that 
window  like  anything. 

y  A.M. — Waiter  says  it's  a  French  Count. 

9.5  A.M.— Don't  think  it  is  a  French  Count  Qnly  a  real 
live  Prince  would  wear  a  white  hat  and  green  veil— that  is, 
I  mean,  that  is  what  I  should  do  under  similar  Royal  cir- 
cumstances. Hulloah  !  What's  that?  Looks  like  him; 
but  the  photograph  I  keep  handy  to  recognise  him  by  gives 
him  more  beard.  Ahl  there's  a  crowd  coming  down  under 
those  trees.  N.B.  Join  it  instanter.  Yes,  f  m  sure  they 
are  there  !     I'm  off  for  them.     Done  it  this  time  ! 

1 1  A.M. — Been  after  lots  of  people  who  look  like  them,  but 
it's  no  go  yet.  That  lot  I  followed  round  the  Platz  at  9  was 
a  dancmg  bear.     Never  mind.    Faint  heart,  &c. 

1 1. 15  A  M. — How  jolly  it  must  be  to  be  a  Prince,  out  on  your 
own  hook,  going  about  and  dining  at  seven  francs  a  head, 
perhsps  ten,  and  then  walking  about  for  people  to  stare  at 
vou  I  How  1  wish  I  was  one !  Wouldn't  I  swell  it  ? 
Oh,  no  ! 

1 1.20  A.M.— Another  crowd.     Off  we  go  ! 

11.25  A.M.— Sold  again.  Turned  out  to  be  only  a  row  with  1 
a  policeman.  \N  hy  doesn't  he  go  about  with  a  band,  or  a 
dozen  guards  or  so,  or  something  to  show  these  German 
beggars  his  rank,  and  let  them  know  what  a  thorough 
British  gentleman  he  is  ?  It  is  thjs  dropping  of  royalty 
which  degrades  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  N.B.  I'll  write 
to  the  Times  about  this  ! 

1 1.3a — If  I  stick  here  all  day,  I'll  see  him. 

1 1  45. — What's  the  good  of  being  a  Prince,  if  you  can't  walk 
aboiit  like  other  people  ?  I 

12. — Hurrah  !  here  they  are.     Capital  1  I  have  got  close  to  , 
him.     Let's  see— he  has  got  on  Coloured,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c, 
&c.    And  she's  got  on  blue,  &c.,  Ac,  &c.,  &c    And  Ac  j 
children,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

9  P.M.— A  jolly  day.  I  spent  sevea  hours  walking  close 
behind  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a^d  fiv^e  times  I  ^ol 
right  in  front  of  him,  and  had  a  good  stare  at  the  rnncess. 
I  like  your  free  and  easy  German  ways, 

10  P.M. — It  wasn't  him  after  all  I 


How  THE  Boy  of  the  Period  "does"  XENOfHON. 
**  nopijq'oi'  €<y  ^opSetj, — They  walked  into  the  Sardines." 
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tj^js  infamous  case. 

There  Is  a  certain  sort  of  vice  that  imp^i*atiVely  dftihahds 
publicity.  This  is  its  only  antidote,  and  such  as  we  can  affbrd, 
as  a  sheer  matter  of  duty,  We  freely  giv6  it.  A  gfentlfeman  who 
resides  abrbad,  but  is  paying  a  temporary  visit  to  Englahd, 
applied  for  and  obtained,  on  Wednesday  last,  frdm  Mr.  Knox 
a  warrant  for  the  appnJhensibn  of  twd  people  namigd  Jordail 
and  Miller.  The  case  was,  as  the  magistrate  truly  siid,  bf  the 
most  abominable  and  atrocious  description,  and  although  We 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  (quoting  at  length  from  the  Police  Reports, 
we  feel  that,  since  in  this  case  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiff  tells 
an  infamous  tale  so  plainly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as 
a  warning  to  others,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  ex- 
tenso. 

The  prosecutor's  information  ran  thus  : — 

"  I  called  on  the  10th  of  June  at  44,  Weymouth  street,  Port- 
land place,  and  saw  a  short,  stout  man  (the  prisoner  Miller), 
whose  name  was  unknown  to  me,  but  who  now  appears  to  be 
Alexander  Miller.  I  represented  to  him  that  I  was  in  ill-health. 
I  showed  him  a  little  book  which  bore  the  name  of  Robert 
Jordan,  M.D.  He  gave  m^  subsequently  a  bottle  containing 
some  stuff,  for  which  he  charged  iis.  I  called  again  on  the 
nth  of  June  and  saw  Miller.  He  said  *the  doctor*  was  not 
there,  but  that  they  had  better  go  to  him  at  his  residence  in 
Berners  street.  We  went  together  in  a  cab.  On  entering  Dr. 
Jordan's  house,  the  short,  stout  man  (Miller)  and  Jordan  had  a 
conversation,  and  then  Miller  left.  Dr.  Jordan  took  me  into  a 
room,  in  which  were  a  large  number  of  figures,  and  said,  *  There 
are  amongst  these  the  names  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  officers, 
and  others,  who  have  paid  me  ;£5,ooo,  and  some  less^  on  being 
cured.  He  asked  me  particularly  about  my  place  of  residence 
and  the  best  way  of  sending  money  to  and  from  that  place.  I 
had  previously  told  Miller  I  resided  there.  I  told  him  I  would 
give  him  ;^2o  if  he  cured  me  according  to  the  terms  laid  down 
in  *  the  little  book.'  He  said  *  Go  and  get  the  money/  which  I 
did.  On  my  return,  he  asked  mc  whether  I  had  a  banker,  and 
I  said  '  No.'  He  then  asked  if  I  could  give  him  /;i,ooo.  I  said 
I  could  not.  He  then  said,  *  Give  me  ^8o,  a  further  portion  or 
a  bill  at  a  week,  and  a  bill  for  £^00  at  six  months.'  He  gave 
me  something  in  a  wine  glass,  and  told  me  to  walk  about.  After 
drinking  it  I  felt  quite  stupefied  and  unnerved — very  different 
from  what  I  was  when  I  went  into  the  house.  Jordan  wrote 
out  some  bills  of  exchange,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  did  with 
them.  Jordan  then  wrote  something  in  the  shape  of  a  letter. 
I  wrote  something  between  the  lines  by  his  direction  and  signed 
it.  He  gave  me  some  parcels  of  medicine,  which  1  did  not 
opea" 

There  is  one  matter  for  deep  regret  in  this  affair.  The  pro- 
secutor refuses  to  proceed  with  the  charge,  and  so  it  has  dropped, 
and  these  two  medical  worthies  have  got  off  for  a  season* 
There  are  no  doubt  certain  ineefnveniences,  even  sacrifices, 
connected  with  a  determined  prosecution  of  this  character, 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  absolute  duty  of  anyone,  who  has  a  chance  of  seeing 
justice  done^  to  go  on  without  flinching  and  let  the  law 
deal  with  such  infamy  in  its  most  summary  manner.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  eompromised  this  case  has  made  a  grievous 
mistake.  He  has  not  escaped  notoriety,  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  given  a  great  victory  to  bis  persecutors.  The  security  of 
these  men  lies  in  the  cowardice  of  their  dupes.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  the  press  can  do,  and  that  is  to  proclaim  far  and 
wide  the  names  of  Robert  Jordan,  M.D.,  of  Berners  street, 
Oxford  street,  and  of  Alexander  Miller,  of  Weymouth  street, 
Marylebone,  and  thus,  to  a  certain,  though  limited  extent, 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  save  some  wretched  victim  from  falling 
helpless  and  terror-struck  under  their  merciless  clutches. 


SWORDS  AND  PLOUGHSHARES. 


A  LONG  article  in  the  Times  last  we^k  infonned  the  world 
that  Garibaldi  had  turned  farmer.  Well,  that  is  the  wisest  tutn 
he  has  taken  for  a  lon^  time.  ^Vho,  however,  can  dream  of 
Ciaribaldi  planting,  as  we  are  told  he  does,  olives  ?  Garibaldi 
sitting  under  his  own  olive  tree, -^  literally  shaded  with  the 
emblems  of  peace  I  Why,  we  shall  have  a  Quakers'  Volqnteer 
Corps  next ! 


A  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  ORDER. 


As  a  (question  of  military  precedence  has  lately  been  opened 
and  decided  regarding  the  relative  positions  of  tne  Life  Guards 
and  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  and  as  the  solution  of  the  im- 
portant point  raised  seems  to  have  provoked  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest,  we  subjoin  a  statement  in  continuation  of 
that  which  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Horse  Guards. 
Table  of  Precedence  of  Military  Officers,  carefully 

compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities 

AT  Head  Quarters  :— 

li — Guardsmen  being  Dukes. 

2. — Ditto  being  inferior  Peers. 

3. — All  other  Guardsmen. 

4. — Subalterns  of  Light  Cavalry  being  the  sons  of  Peers. 

5. — Colonels  of  Light  Cavalry  who  haye  purchased  all  their 
commissions. 

6. — Officers  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  who  have  purchased  their 
commissions. 

7. — Officers  of  the  Highland  regiments  ditto. 

8. — Line  officers  ditto. 

9w — Colonels  of  Cavalry  regiments  who  have  Dot  purchased 
their  commissions. 

10. — All  other  officers  (except  officers  of  the  Line)  who  have 
not  purchased  their  commissions. 

II. — Bandmasters,  messmen,  billiard-inarkers,  Sfc,  &c.,  at- 
tached to  the  Brigade  of  (Guards. 

12. — Line  officers  who  have  not  purchased  their  commissions. 


OUR  BOOKMARKER. 


"Cedile  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii !  " 
Ludibria  Lunce  ;  or,  the  Wars  of  tJie  Women  and  the  Gods.    By 

William  John  Courthope.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
This  is  a  most  charming  poem.  It  is  a  burlesque,  but  bears  no 
trace  of  vulgarity.  It  is  a  satire,  but  none  of  the  lines  have 
the  nauseous  taste  of  malice.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
refining  effects  of  classical  studies.  There  is  a  grace  and  an 
elegance  about  the  verses  to  which  no  one  who  had  not  filled 
the  storehouse — his  mind,  with  the  highly  finished  gems  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  could  ever  have  attained.  Mr.  Court- 
hope  is  not  one  of  those  who  aflfect  that  quaintness  land  ob- 
scurity of  expression  which  some  people  imagine  to  be  the 
indisputable  proofs  of  genius.  He  does  not  encimiber  his 
poem  with  rugged  lines  and  excruciating  rhymes  under  the  im- 
pression that  clumsiness  is  force.  This  musical  and  delightful 
work  shows  a  gentle — a  somewhat  indolent  and  voluptuous, 
perhaps — but  thoroughly  gentle  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  It  is  no  blemish  in  Mr.  Courthope's  burlesque  if  it 
lacks  the  rollicking  vigour  of  Hudibras,  or  the  dazzling  intel- 
lectuality of  Don  Juan.  It  bears  strong  traces  of  the  Italian 
School,  which  the  author  professes  to  admire  and  imitate,  but 
we  know  no  English  poet  with  whose  work  we  can  compare  it. 
Spencer  may  have  to  some  extent  influenced  the  writer,  and 
the  brothers  Fletcher  ;  but  though  wft  have  delicious  bits  of  de- 
scriptioh  here  and  there,  we  nave  none  of  that  wealth  of 
imagery  which  the  great  Elizabethan  poet  scatters  so  prodi- 
gally throughout  the  Fairy  Queen.  "  Ludibria  Lun«  "  is  not  a 
serious  poem,  though  the  purpose  is  almost  serious,  so  that  if 
one  finds  melodious  rhythm,  correct  rhyme,  and  elegant  fluency, 
one  must  not  be  disappointed  at  the  comparative  absence  of 
imaginative  power  and  vigorous  satire.  Mr.  Courthope  attacks 
the  follies  of  women  with  airy,  fragile,  graceful  weapons,  not 
with  the  sword  or  the  tomahawk.  Perhaps  he  is  more  Hkely  to 
drive  them  from  unworthy  ambitions  and  mischievous  chimeras 
with  his  feathered  shafts  of  ridicule  than  those  who  steep  their 
darts  in  the  poison  of  bitter  contempt.  But  we  confess  tiiat  so 
melodious  a  preacher  seems  to  us  more  likdy  to  find  the  road 
to  woman's  heart  than  to  her  mind,  or  conscience.  "  I  must  be 
foolish  and  naughty  if  you  sing  to  me  s«  sweetl)*,**  is  likely  to 
be  the  caressing  reply  of  the  younger  advocates  of  "  Wbmtti's 
Rights,"  and  Agapemones  of  Saints,  to  Mr.  Courthope's  ad^ 
monitions  and  rebukes.  But  we  ihust  not  quarrel  with  those 
whose  amiable  placidity  and  genial  huinour  forbids  them  the 
exertion  or  seventy  of  indignation.  Mr.  Courthope's  siympftthies 
are  undoubtedly  on  the  right  side,  though  he  prefers  the  sweet 
pipe  of  the  shepherd  to  the  shrill  trumpet  of  the  soldier* 
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i. 


THE      WEEK. 

Thkre  has  been  a  Railway  war  in  America,  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  line  sen^ingf  as  the  battle-field.  The  New  \V''orld 
has  wisely  borrowed  many  useful  institutions  from  the  Old ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  politic  in  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  niaetcench 
century,  to  revive  the  Train-bands. 


A  GREAT  fuss  is  being  made  just  now   about  the  means  of 

communication  between  railway  passengers  and  guards,  h  is 
to  be  hoped  that^  if  the  question  is  satisfactorily  settled^  the 
boon  may  be  extended.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  many 
dividend-less  people  to  know  that  a  perfect  means  of  communi- 
cation w*as  established  between  shareholders  and  directors  I 


Two  ofTenders  have  already  been  fined,  under  the  new  Act, 
J  or  stopping  trains  without  any  le^timate  reason  or  necessity  ; 
and  quite  right  too.  What  a  pity,  though^  the  penalty  is  not 
capable  of  extension  in  an  opposite  direction  \  If  there  were 
only  a  legal  punishment  attached  to  the  reckless  starting  of 
trains  as  well  as  to  the  unnecessary  stopping  of  them,  what  a 
great  deal  of  commercial  ruin  would  be  averted  !  Surely  the 
Government  might  take  a  hint,  and  be  down  on  those  inveterate 
stockjobbers,  the  railway  promoters  I 


BREAKING  THE  BARRIERS. 


A  SUBJECT  which  has  summoned  into  existence  two  Timei 
leaders,  to  say  nothing  of  a  heap  of  correspondence,  may  merit 
a  word  or  two  more  from  us  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  yesterday.  We  have  now  had  a  free  and  open  discussion  of 
F&mtosa^  and  Mr.  Boucicault  himself  has  told  us  the  worst.  ^*  I 
have/'  says  he,  "  broken  down  a  barrier  which  prejudice  had 
estabhshed.  I  have  proclaimed  a  literary  thoroughfare,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  the  public.  And  I  mean  to  keep  it  open*" 
We  may  therefore  be  said  to  be,  what  is  familiarly  termed,  "  in 
for  it"  We  need  never  turn  to  the  French  stage  for  strong  meat 
We  are  going  to  have  it  manufactured  here  for  us  at  home. 
The  prospect  is  brilliant  and  encouraging,  and  as  one  reads 
about  barriers  of  prejudice  broken  down,  and  literary  thorough- 
fares proclaimed,  for  a  moment  one  feels  there  is  a  sort  of 
chivalry  about  the  whole  thing.  One  sees  Sir  Dion,  clad  in  the 
most  gUttering  of  armour,  and  mounted  on  the  most  mettlesome 
of  steeds^  riding  proudl)r  into  the  arena,  to  do  battle  for  free 
speech  and  morality,  against  all  the  black  mailed-champions;  of 
cant  and  false  sentimentality  the  wicked  world  can  produce. 
Farewell  to  our  spurious  philosophy  !  This  is  an  immoral  age, 
and  Mr,  Boucicault  has  takeji  it  by  the  throat.  We  cannot  keep 
evil  from  the  mind  of  youth*  Let  us  face  the  difficulty  boldly. 
Off  with  them  all  to  Dmry  Lane  ! 

Mr.  Boucicault  is  a  hard  worker,  a  clever  writer,  and  has  a 


wonderful  knack  of  catching  the  public  taste.  He  deserves  all 
his  remarkable  success,  and  we  take  off  our  hat  to  him.  But 
he  may  take  our  wora  for  it — his  moral  lesson,  from  a  purely 
moral  point  of  view,  is  a  mistake.  Let  his  heroine  end  her 
days  neglected  in  the  gutter,  and  wc  shall  have  a  moral  to  point 
to  our  daughters,  ^we  have  a  taste  for  pointing  morals  of  this 
sort  to  them  at  aH^  on  the  subject  of  prostitution.  Let  his  hero 
go  to  the  dogs,  being  first  kicked  out  of  the  Oxford  Eight  by 
his  disgusted  College  acquaintances,  and  we  shall  have  another 
moral  of  a  certain  kind  to  point  to  our  sons  who  happen 
unfortunately  to  be  cursed  with  generous  but  dishonourable 
tendencies.  We  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Boucicault  about 
Wycherly  and  Congreve.  We  will  go  further.  We  belie\'c 
the  great  hold  that  the  School  for  Scatidal  has  upon  public 
tasie  results  not  from  the  unquestionable  brilliancy  of  its  dialogue, 
but  from  the  coarse  impropriety  which  pervades  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  As  to  the  Opera,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  drag  it 
into  the  question,  but  as  it  has  been  dragged  in,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  publish  several  letters  we  have  received  in  its  defence. 
An  uncomplimentary  comparison  with  Formosa  seems  jusdy  to 
have  annoyed  several  well-known  characters  : — videlicet 

To  Tomahawk. 

(I.) 
Sm,— Mr.  Boucicault  has  instituted  an  invidious  comparison 
between  me  and  that  creature  he  has  taken  up  as  his  heroine. 
He  wants  to  iniure  my  reputation  !  Now  surely  I  have  an 
excuse  for  shocking  everybody  in  my  first  and  second  acts. 
Why  J  in  my  third,  1  can't  pay  my  rent,  and  I  have  a  terrible 
cough,  which,  together  with  remorse  and  disappointment,  kills 
me  before  I  can  mzvxy  Alfredo  with  his  papa's  consent.  Surely 
no  one  will  care  to  sing  libiamo  after  seeing  to  what  an  end  it 
brings. 

Yours  devotedly, 

Traviata  I 

(2.) 
Lucres] a  Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  &c.,  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  the  Editor  of  The  Tomahawk,  and  wishes  him 
candidly  to  say  whether  he  thinks  she  is,  on  the  whole,  the  sort 
of  person  a  British  public  admires.  Does  she  excite  the  sym- 
pathy or  disgust  of  the  audience  ?  The  Duchess  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  as  she  has  always  intended  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and 
should  the  Editor  have  not  felt  that  horror  of  crime,  which  she 
has  hitherto  flattered  herself  she  has  successfully  kindled,  per- 
haps he  would  kindly  inform  her  of  the  fact,  when  she  will 
poison  an  extra  chorus  in  the  first  act,  and  give  up  the  study  of 
antidotes  altogether. 

(3-) 
Sir,— I  am  instructed  by  my  respected  master  to  inform  you 
that  he  has  been  very  much  shocked  to  hear  that  his  efforts  to 
point  a  moral  have  been  so  thoroughly  misunderstood.  He 
desires  me  to  assure  you  that  thou^  he  makes  very  light  of 
the  supper  with  the  Statue,  he  really  considers  it  no  ioke ;  while 
as  to  his  destination,  after  that  meal,  he  really  woula  be  glad  to 
hear  what  possible  lower  depth  Mr.  Boucicault  can  have  hit 
upon  \  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Leporello. 

(4.) 
Dear  Sir,— It  is  really  very  cruel  to  say  that  I  teach  people 
to  be  bad.  Surely  you  must  know  what  my  folly  and  vanity 
cost  me,  even  down  to  the  bitter  end  !  I  could  not  do  more 
than  come  to  utter  misery  and  ruin,  and  then  fly  from  tempta- 
tion and  repent  ?    Dear  Sir,  could  I  ? 

Yours,  very  sincerely. 

Marguerite. 


M 


Fancy  bringing  my  name  forward !  I  who  never— oh  fie, 
Mr,  Boucicault !  Amina. 

(6.) 
SiR.^I  have  simply  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my 
sohcitors.  Yours,  indignantly. 

The  Count. 

And  we  might  condnue  the  list  of  letters,  includinj^  one  firom 
George  Barnwell^  which  is,  however,  totally  unfit  tor  publica- 
tion. But  to  dismiss  the  subject  If  Mr.  Boucicault  "  means 
to  keep  open  "  this  new  thoroughfare,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  as 
it  may  be,  according  to  taste,  let  it  at  least  lead  to  the  reading 
of  some  sound  moral  lesson.  This  is  where  his  first  successful 
attempt  to  "break  the  barriers  of  prejudice"  has  failed. 
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{Continued  from  page  98.) 

XXIV. 

As  Mr.  Squigsby  is  driving  along  in  his  cab,  we  feel  the 
opportunity  has  arrived  to  present  him  in  person  to  our  readers. 
We  all  know  the  popular  idea  of  the  Lawyer,  more  especially  as 
represented  by  our  novelists  and  dramatists.  An  old  crabbed 
man,  with  a  hard-lined,  clean-shaven  face,  wearing  old-fashioned 
clothes,  and  taking  snuff,  possessing  an  ofiice  which  is  orna- 
mented with  cobwebs  and  dust-b^^med  boxes,  the  furni- 
ture of  a  broken-down  character,  and  a  general  appearance  of 
neglect  and  dirt  covering  everything — a  man  whose  one  idea 
is  to  accumulate  money  and  to  save  it,  harsh  to.  the  poor  and 
servile  to  the  rich,  and  maintaining  a  strict  and  hypocritical 
solemnity  before  the  world  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  learning 
and  his  honesty.  Mr.  Squiesby  was  not  a  lawyer  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  he  was  of  the  new  school.  We  live  too  fast  in  these  days 
to  wait  to  be  harsh,  and  cruel,  and  overreaching,  and  money- 
grubbing,  and  unprincii^ed  until  we  are  old  men,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  older  times.  We  exhibit  all  these 
attributes  in  our  young  men  of  the  present  day.  In  our  Law 
Courts,  upon  our  Exchanges,  and  in  our  Markets,  it  is  our 
young  men  who  drive  the  hardest  bargains,  who  are  haiishest 
m  enforcing  them,  who  are  shrewdest  in  their  calculations^  who 
have  the  fewest  generous  impulses  where  money-making  is  con- 
cerned, who  make  money  quickest — it  may  be  by  the  sacrifice 
of  principle,  but  still  who  make  money — ^who  are  worshippers 
of  the  golden  calf  in  the  sense  that,  so  long  as  ^eir  devotion  is 
successful,  they  can  do  no  wrong.  Mr.  Sauigsby,  in  himself, 
di!M:arded  all  antiquated  notions  as  regards  lawyers  in  general 
While  maintaining  the  severitv  and  cruelty  of  the  harshest  of 
the  old  school,  he  endeavoured  to  present  himself  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  young  school  He  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion :  his  trousers  were  made  in  Vienna ;  his  boots  and 
waistcoats  in  Pari» ;  his  coats  at  Poole's ;  his  luKs  at  Melton's ; 
and  Wheeler  took  a  pride  in  describing  him  as  ^sne  of  tlie  best- 
shirted  and  best-gloved  men  in  London*"  He  was  shampooed 
by  contract  in  Comhill  and  Bond  Street,  and  in  each  establish^ 
ment  there  was  one  man  retained  who  understood  thoroughly, 
after  careful  and  anxious  study,  the  proper  trimming  to  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Squigsb/s  hair  and  beard,  and  the  correct  curl, 
done  with  heated  tongs,  to  be  given  to  i^x,  Squigsb/s  mous- 
tache. The  same  in  his  habits.  Did  he  care  for  me  public 
prejudices  as  to  what  a  lawver  or  *'  a  man  of  business  "  ought 
or  ought  not  to  do }  Not  tie  1  He  would  smoke  the  finest 
havannah  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  walking  or  riding  down 
Regent  street  or  Lombard  street  When  a  eood  client,  or, 
what  was  the  same  thing,  a  good  defendant,  sucn  as  a  Duke  or 
a  Marquis  he  had  got  into  his  net,  called  upon  him,  he  would 
bring  out  his  cigars  and  his  Perrier  youet  like  a  man,  and  the 
very  last  thing  they  would  talk  about  would  be  business.  It 
was  all  anecdote  and  "  chaff."  His  offices  were  furnished  in 
the  £^ndest  style.  No  cobwebs  there :  Turkey  carpets,  hand- 
some tables  and  chairs,  valuable  cabinets,  pictures  on  the  walls, 
green  and  gold  paper,  elegant  curtains.  Papers  on  the  desk, 
it  is  true ;  but  papers  with  titled  names  upon  them,  that  if  the 
wandering  eye  of  visitors  fell  upon  them,  it  would  be  riveted 
with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Squigsb/s  greatness  and  extensive  busi- 
ness. Boxes  round  the  room,  it  is  true ;  but  japanned  boxes 
with  golden  names  upon  them  of  Mr.  Squigsb^s  most  distin- 
guished clients.  Personally,  he  was  good-looking  and  happy- 
looking.  He  was  not  over  intellectually  well  looking,  and 
he  was  somewhat  coarse  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  was  voung 
and  wealthy.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  "More 
credit  to  him  for  that,"  said  everybody  ! 

XXV. 

The  cab  pulled  up.  It  was  206  Clipstone  street  Mr. 
.Squigsby  jumped  out  paid  the  cabman,  and  knocked  at  the 
door.    A  middle-aged  woman  answered  the  sunmions. 

"  Does  Mr.  Branscombe  live  here  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Squigsby. 

"  Yes,  sir  ; "  and  without  waiting  for  any  further  conmiunica- 
tion,  she  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  her  voice :  * 

"  Wanted,  Mr.  Branscombe  ! " 


Mr.  Squigsby  waited  several  seconds.  There  was  no  answer 
to  the  summons — the  woman,  having  dischan^ed  what  she  con- 
sidered her  duty  under  the  circumstances,  had  retired.  Mr. 
Squigsby  stood  upon  the  door-mat  considering  what  he  should 
do  next.  The  seconds  became  minutes,  and  then,  the  street- 
door  being  still  open,  he  knocked  another  double  knock.  The 
middle-aged  woman  immediately  reappeared,  and,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  once  more  proceeded  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
shouted,  apparently  louder  than  ever  : 

"  Wanted,  Mr.  Branscombe  ! "  and  again  immediately  re- 
tired. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  after  he  had  waited  several 
minutes,  "  this  is  a  curious  system  ;  I  wonder  whether  anybody 
will  ever  come." 

The  observation  had  scarcelv  passed  his  lips,  when  a  small 
voice  was  heard,  sayingfrom  the  turn  of  the  staircase — 

"  Did  you  want  Mr.  Branscombe  ?  " 

Mr.  Squigsby  looked  up  and  immediately  perceived  that  two 
dark  eyes  in  a  very  pale  face  were  contemplating  him  in  a  timid 
manner  from  the  turn  in  the  stairs,  "^r.  Squigsby  shut  the 
street-door  and  went  up  the  stairs  confronting  a  young  woman. 

"  I  want,"  he  said.  "  to  see  Mr.  Branscombe." 

"  Father  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  young  woman  in  the  same 
timid  half-frightened  manner,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Squigsb/s 
unusual  appearance  with  manifest  suspicion  and  distrust  "  He 
went  out  this  morning  early  and  he's  not  been  home  since." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him  particularly,"  said  Mr.  Sauigsby  in  his 
softest  manner ;  "  but  if  he  is  not  at  home  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  leave  a  communication  for  him.  The  matter  is  of 
importance." 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir  }  "  said  the  young  woman  becoming  ap- 
parently still  more  frightened  in  manner. 

Mr.  Squigsby  followed  the  young  woman  into  tiie  room.  It 
was  a  modestly-furnished  apartment  on  the  second  floor.  In 
one  corner  an  oboe  hung  upon  a  nail  Mr.  Squigsby  glanced 
round  the  room  with  an  eagle's  eye,  as  if  mentally  calculating 
the  value  of  the  furniture  and  accessories  it  contained.  He 
then  deliberately  sat  down,  and  with  the  same  rapid  eagle  glance 
contemplated  the  daughter  of  old  John  Branscombe.  She  was 
a  girl  of  about  nhieteen.  Her  face  was  pretty,  though  pinched 
and  drawn  with  anxiety  and  suffering.  Her  figure  was  perfect, 
and  her  iniiii-  chaniring  in  its  elegant  simplicity. 

"  May  I  l)epeniiicted  to  ask,"  <aid  Mr.  Sqiugsby,  still  with  an 
eagle's  eye  upon  her,  "  whether  I  am  gponfag  to  Miss  Maria 
Branscombe  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said  with  some  surprise,  **i3k$k  is  mytHMne^ 
but  how  do  you  know  me  ?  I  have  never  seen  yon  bmre.  Oh 
tell  me,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  father  ?" 

She  said  this  in  a  trembling,  nervous  voice,  as  if  she  expected 
nothing  but  ill-tidings,  and  wished  to  hear  the  worst  She  said 
it  as  though  her  life  had  been  passed  in  this  sort  of  anxious 
trouble — as  though  every  moment  of  her  existence  had  brou^t 
forth  some  new  gpief— as  if  every  stranger  she  met  were  some 
enemy  to  her  father — as  if  every  mterchange  of  words  with  any 
of  her  fellow-creatures  would  bnng  with  it  some  communication 
of  a  fresh  misery  or  a  new  sorrow. 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you  in  any  way,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby ; 
"  but  my  name  is  Squigsby ^ 

He  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  name  when  she  uttered,  with 
a  half-scream, — 

"The  lawyer!" 

"  I  am  a  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.  "  Your  father  has  some 
business  with  our  office,  and  it  is  that  which  has  brought  me 
here ;  but  do  not  be  disturbed " 

"  Disturbed  ! "  interrupted  the  trembling  eirl  "  It  is  your 
name  that  has  been  present  to  us  night  and  day.  It  is  as  to 
what  you  would  do  and  how  you  ¥^uld  act  which  has  agonised 
us  both  since  father  could  not  pay.  What  have  you  come  to  do 
now  1  Do  it  at  once.  Do  it  Seize — sell— do  everything ;  at 
least  you  will  rescue  us  from  this  miserable  suspoise — ^from 
these  horrible  phantoms  of  comine  evil  that  will  dnve  us  mad." 

"Where  is  your  father?"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  quietly,  and 
stroking  his  beard 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl  "  He  went  out  this  morning  to 
see  you — to  appeal  to  your  mercy  to  grant  him  a  little  time. 
Oh  I  how  I  prayed  for  his  success.  He  promised  to  return  im- 
mediately to  bnng  me  the  news  if  he  had  succeeded  He  has 
not  returned    You  are  here  instead    What  is  it  you  want  ? " 

She  drew  herself  up  as  she  asked  this  question,  and  her 
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defiant  attitude  and  flashing  eyes  made  her  look  so  handsome 
in  Mr.  Squiesby's  cy*s,  that  that  immoveable  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  feeling  terrified,  inwardly  chuckled  and  congratulated 
himself  upon  Uie  turn  affairs  were  taking. 

"  ni  draw  her  out  still  more,"  thought  Mr.  Squigsby,  with  a 
silent  laugh. 

xxvr. 

But  at  this  period  came  a  thundering  single  knock  at  the 
street  door,  and  the  next  moment  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  land- 
lady, shriller  than  ever,  rose  up  the  staircase  of— 

"  Wanted,  Mr.  Branscombc  !  " 

No  one  attempted  to  answer  it.  The  new  visitor  did  not, 
however,  stop  upon  any  question  of  formality,  for  a  heavy  step 
being  heard  upon  the  stairs  and  the  door  of  the  room  being 
pushed  violently  open,  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  uniform  and  a 
helmet  presented  himself,  and  demanded,  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
rity,— 

^*  Is  this  Mr.  Branscombe*s  ? " 

It  was  a  policeman  who  made  the  inquiry. 

The  girl  flew  to  the  man. 

"  Where  is  he  ?    What  has  he  done  ? " 

"  He  is  in  Vine  Street  Police  Station,"  said  the  policeman, 
without  moving  a  muscle.  "  The  charge  is— attempted  suicide 
by  drowning." 

The  girl  staggered  forwards,  then  backwards,  repulsed  Mr. 
Squigsby,  who  made  an  attempt  to  assist  her,  uttered  One 
scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Squigsby  took  out  his  cigar  case.  He  lighted  a  cigar. 
The  policeman  recognized  him  and  touched  his  helmet. 

"  Who*s  the  magistrate  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Mr.  Squigsby. 

"  Mr.  Knox,'*  said  the  policeman. 

"  All  right ;  you  can  go.     I  shall  appear  for  the  defendant." 

{To  be  continued. — Commenced  in  No,  1 16.) 


tN  A   GOOD   CAUSE, 


It  should  be  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should,  year  after 
year^  have  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  school-children  and  their 
solitary  summer  treats.  By  the  many  letters  to  the  newspapers, 
howorer,  it  appears  that  the  good  people  who  institute  these 
"days  in  the  fresh  air"  are  very  short  of  funds  ;  indeed^  in 
some  districts  where  300  children  or  more  could  be  taken  into 
the  country  for  a  healthy  scamper  in  the  fields  for  twenty  pounds, 
the  subscriptions  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  schools  are 
situated  have  not  reached  one  quarter  of  that  amount  Perhaps 
just  now  when  it  is  holiday  time  in  London  it  will  not  do  to 
expect  those  unfortunates  who  are  left  behind  to  cater  for  the 
enjoyment  even  of  their  parish  charity  children  ;  but  this  is 
more  the  reason  why  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
abroad  or  in  the  country  should,  on  reading  the  appeals  in  the 
London  papers,  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  transmit 
their  mites  to  the  various  committees  now  employed  in  per- 
forming a  kindly  task.  It  is  seldom  that  when  Englishmen 
reaUy  entertain  a  question  of  this  kind  that  they  refuse  assist- 
ance ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  glad  to  be  able  to  put  the  claims 
of  the  poor  children  forward,  in  order  that  those  people  who 
are  enjoying  themselves  away  from  dusty  London  may  be 
reminded  that  even  a  single  day's  holiday  is  better  than  none  at 
aU ;  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours are  anxiously  waiting  iot  the  response  to  the  appeals 
made  in  their  behalf. 


AN  ENTERfTAINING  POINT. 


It  is  announced  that  the  visit  of  the  Empress  of  the  French 
to  GensisntHiople  ^1  eest  thd  Sublime  Porte  fifteen  millions  of 
frftfies.  A  bran  ne^  Palace  is  being  built  for  Her  Majesty's  oc- 
^M^tioit,  new  streets  are  being  formed,  and  a  new  neighbour- 
hood has  been  established  in  the  course  of  a  fbw  weekl  AU  is, 
9i  course,  eeiiftt»on  and  preparation  at  Constantinople,  but 
everything  is  sure  to  be  finished  by  the  20th  instant,  when  ^e 
Empress  will  be  due  in  the  Bosphorus.  We  venture,  however, 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  these  embellishments  of  Constanti- 
nople wiU  be  quite  as  soon  paid  for.  "  Payment  on  delivery  "  is 
by  no  means  an  admitted  principle  in  Turicey*    We  suppose, 


however,  that  between  this  and  Christmas  another  small  batch 
of  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  will  be  thrown  on  the  London  and 
Paris  markets  in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  call  on  the 
Turkish  Treasury.  We  wonder  if  we  Western  nations  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  for  the  Eastern  hospitalitv  accorded  to  our 
Princes.  We  certainly  find  the  money,  and  the  chances  of  our 
getting  repaid  in  any  reasonable  time  are  points  of  simple  con- 
jecture. However,  in  the  meantime,  we  trust  that  the  Empress 
will  pass  a  pleasant  week  at  Constantinople. 
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I  SUPPOSE  the  world  thought  it  never  was  going  to  hear 
from  me  again,  and  that  I  had  laid  down  my  pen  of  instruction 
for  ever.  I  really  must  say,  that  having  once  begun  to  enlighten 
mankind,  I  owe  them  some  apology  for  having  so  abruptly 
desisted  from  my  charitable  task — ^and,  I  beg  herewith  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  regret  for  all  the  dreadful  calamities  that  hare 
resulted  from  my  long  silence.  It  will  reawaken  hope  in  many 
a  despairing  breast  when  they  receive  the  reassuring  tidings  that, 
having  once  embarked  on  the  labour  of  reforming  the  world  and 
regenerating  mankind,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  until  my  efforts 
are  crowned  with  that  complete  success  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  attain. 

It  appears  that  a  solemn  consultation  having  been  held  by  tlie 
chief  members  of  the  family  which  resides  with  me,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  me  to  a  more  bracing  atmosphere  than  London. 
Without  needlessly  alarming  my  anxiety  on  my  own  behalf, 
they  fixed  on  Dieppe,  as  the  place  to  be  honoured  by  our  im- 
migration. I  was  too  prostrated  with  repeated  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  brought  on  by  the  east  wind,  to  care  about  having  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  So  I  made  no  remonstrance  when  I  per- 
ceived the  inevitable  signs  which  precede  "  a  move."  I  must 
say  that  if  there  is  a  thing  I  do  detest  it  is  the  worry  of  packing. 
Not  that,  personally,  1  have  anything  to  do  with  it  Anotlier 
sign  of  the  superiority  of  Parrots  over  men  is  that  when  they 
travel  they  require  no  luggage.  Their  palace  is  portable,  a  little 
food  for  the  journey  is  all  th^y  require.  While  to  see  men  and 
women  preparing  for  a  journey,  one  would  think  that  they  were 
renK>ving  the  wlK>le  population  of  their  native  town  piecemeal 
in  trunks  and  portmanteaus.  What  leathscmie  hideous  things 
you  human  creatures  must  be,  when  you  are  obliged  to  travel 
about  with  SO  many  disguises  for  your  misshapen  bodies  !  Not 
that  I  should  care  the  least,  if  you  could  only  contrive  to  pack 
up,  as  you  call  it,  without  making  everybody  around  you  miscr- 
aUe.  The  fearful  noise  of  bumping  boxes  and  opening  and 
shutting  drawers  gave  me  a  dreadful  headache.  Then,  for  the 
last  two  days  nothing  could  be  fotind.  Everything  was  put 
away.  Since  my  illness  I  have  been  recommended  barley-sugar. 
On  the  day  before  our  departure  no  barley-sugar  could  be  found. 
They  wanted  me  to  go  without  But  I  was  not  quite  such  a 
fool.  /  shrieked  till  I  got  it,  I  generally  find  that  plan  suc- 
cessful. You  can't  muzzle  a  Parrot  like  you  can  a  dog.  The 
youngest  child,  Bobby  (whom  I  hate),  has  the  impudence  to 
imitate  my  tactics.  When  he  wants  anything  he  shrieks,  and 
that  fool  of  a  mother  of  his  absolutely  gives  it  him,  just  as  if  he 
was  a  Parrot  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  refleet  that  that 
child  has  every  day  been  getting  paler  and  thinner,  and  the  pther 
day  he  absolutely  gave  me  his  sugar.  He  must  be  bad.  I  was 
not  to  be  cajoled  by  such  valueless  gifts.  1  took  the  sugar,  but 
I  left  my  mark  on  his  flabby  hancj,  ^nd  I  can  3^^  he  has  got  a 
piece  of  sticking  plaister  on  it  still 
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At  last  we  got  off.  I  went  in  a  carriage,  of  course.  The 
children  went  in  the  cab  with  the  servants.  When  we  got  to 
the  railway  station  I  looked  about  mc.  I  was  much  struck  by 
the  animal  that  dragged  us  along.  It  was  like  a  clumsy  Macaw, 
with  smoke  coming  out  of  its  crest.  It  shrieked  horribly, — a 
most  discordant  shriek,  not  the  least  like  my  beautiful  screams. 
However,  I  made  a  mental  note  of  the  shriek,  in  order  to  imi- 
tate it  in  the  dead  of  night, — it  may  frighten  the  children. 

At  last  we  got  to  what  I  hoped  was  the  end  of  the  journey. 
We  had  gone  through  a  number  of  dark  holes,  called  tunnels. 
They  were  made  by  men,  of  course,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
been  dark.  If  Parrots  had  made  them  they  would  have  taken 
the  roof  off  and  put  in  glass,  then  they  would  not  have  been 
dark.  But  men  never  can  think  of  anything — not  even  such  a 
simple  precaution  as  that. 

My  hopes  were  disappointed.  We  had  not  got  half  through 
our  journey.  We  had  to  go  by  a  horrible  steamboat  for  six 
hours.  Such  a  beastly  place  I  never  was  in.  It  smelt  like  the 
footman^s  pantry  when  he's  cleaning  the  lamps.  I  know  the 
smell ;  it's  horrible.  Then  the  smoke  and  the  rolling  of  the 
beast  of  a  boat  There's  another  instance  of  the  stupidity  of 
men.  Why  don't  they  build  boats  which  can't  roll  ?  You  don't 
sec  swans  roll  about  when  they  go  through  the  water.  No, 
they  are  much  too  sensible  animals.  England  is  an  island,  an 
island  is  on  the  water,  but  England  does  not  roll  about  Why 
not  ?  Because  it  is  too  heavy.  Then  make  steamboats  so 
heavy  that  they  can't  roll.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  that 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  comfortable.  It  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  horridly  uncomfortable  boat  There  was  no  private 
cabin ;  and  we  had  to  go  amongst  a  whole  crowd  of  women, 
who  were  all  sick.  It  was  a  filthy  sight  Of  course  I  was  not 
sick,  but  I  suffered  horribly.  It  was  some  consolation,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  wretched  creatures  in  their  agony.  Bobby  was 
very  bad.  He  had  brought  a  cake  with  him,  intending  to  stuff 
it ;  but  I  got  that  cake.  I  screamed  for  it ;  and  in  a  cabin  full 
of  sick  people  a  little  screaming  goes  a  long  way.  What  did 
give  me  a  turn  was  to  see  tne  people  getting  green  ;  for  I 
thought,  good  heavens  I  "if  I  turn  green,  I  may  be  taken  for  a 
parroquet."  I  was  miserable  till  I  looked  in  a  glass  and  saw 
that  1  was  as  beautiful  as  ever,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
disarrangement  of  my  feathers.  Three  of  the  women  looked 
so  yellow  and  white  that  I  really  expected  they  were  going  to 
turn  into  cockatoos  before  their  time. 

At  last  we  got  safe  on  shore,  and  I  found  myself  in  France. 
Some  inquisitive  men  (called  "  Buccaneers,"  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out)  wanted  to  look  at  my  palace  to  see  if  there  were  any 
cigars  or  spirits  inside  it.  As  if  a  Parrot  could  be  guilty  of 
such  filthy  habits  as  smoking  and  drinking  spirits  !  They  must 
be  an  ignorant  people  here.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  customs 
of  France  to  search  your  luggage  and  clothes  for  cigars.  It  is 
a  very  rude  custom,  I  think. 

We  have  got  settled  now,  thank  heavens  1  and  I  have  got  my 
room  with  cheerful  windows  looking  out  on  the  sea  and  what 
they  call  the  Plague,  I  suppose  because  so  many  men  and 
women  walk  up  and  down  there.  I  have  been  here  three  days, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  know  all  about  France  and  the  French 
nation.  It  does  not  take  a  Parrot  long  to  understand  such 
people. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  about  the  French  was  that 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  men  are  butchers.  This  must  be  very 
annoying  to  cows,  and  calves,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  crea- 
tures of  that  sort  It  must  make  their  lives  a  burden  to  them 
to  see  such  a  number  of  their  executioners  always  about  I 
always  heard  France  was  a  great  military  nation ;  and  every- 
body knows  soldiers  are  butchers,  and  here  I  suppose  butchers 
are  soldiers.  Thev  can't  be  all  wanted  to  kill  beef  and  mutton, 
because  the  Frencn  eat  nothing  but  frogs  and  chickens.  But  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  they  are  a  very  feeble  race, 
it  takes  five  or  six  of  them  to  kill  an  ox,  three  or  four  to  kill  a 
sheep,  two  or  three  to  kill  a  chicken,  and  one  or  two  to  kill  a 
frog  ;  so  that,  in  this  way  the  number  of  butchers  is  quite  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  about  nine 
or  ten  of  them  to  kill  a  man,  so  that  they  want  a  larger  army 
than  any  other  nation,  and  they  are  quite  right  to  have  it 

I  could  see  at  a  glance  that  France  is  a  very  inferior  country 
to  England.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  half  so  much  rain 
here ;  and  I  am  certain  it  is  a  very  poor  country,  for  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  drunken  man  since  I  have  been  here,  and  it  is 
nonsense  to  tell  mc  that  men  would  not  get  drunk  if  they  had 


money.  I  wonder  some  of  the  butchers  don't  turn  bonnet- 
makers,  for  it  is  perfectly  disgraceful  to  see  the  women  going 
about  without  any  bonnets  on  their  heads.  But  I  knew  the 
French  were  a  very  indecent  people.  Parrots  might  just  as  well 
go  about  without  any  feathers  on  their  head.  It's  no  use  talking 
to  me  about  their  clean  white  caps.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed  ! 
You  don't  see  women  in  England  walk  aoout  all  day  in  their 
nightcaps  because  they  can't  afford  to  buy  bonnets.  No,  they 
had  rather  lie  in  bed  all  day  first 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  one  of  my  former  papers 
on  the  strange  indistinctness  with  which  the  men  and  women 
speak ;  but  on  this  point  the  French  are  really  unbearable. 
Then  they  rattle  on  at  such  a  pace  that,  even  if  they  could  talk 
a  decent  language,  you  would  never  be  able  to  hear  them.  A 
crowd  of  starlings  is  nothing  to  them.  I  never  heard  of  such 
impertinence  myself  as  these  people  presuming  to  talk  a 
different  language  from  English.  I  know  no  Parrot  would 
stand  it"  If  the  general  of  the  English  Army  bad  got  any 
courage,  he  would  just  walk  his  men  over  to  this  country  and 
make  them  speak  English,  or  put  them  down  as  inarticulate 
vermin.  That  is  the  way  we  used  to  manage  in  Parrotland. 
There,  any  tribe  of  Parrots,  Cockatoos,  or  Parroquets,  that 
dared  to  talk  any  peculiar  language  of  their  own,  we  told  them 
to  learn  ours,  and  if  they  did  not  we  killed  them.  This  saved 
us  and  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

1  must  end  this  paper  now,  for  I  am  tired.  I  shall  have  some 
more  to  say  about  the  French  next  week ;  not  that  they  are 
worth  all  the  trouble,  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  more 
frivolous,  immoral,  dirty  nation  does  not  exist.  I  don't  under- 
stand a  word  of  their  language,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  France,  so  nobody  can  say  that  I  am  prejudiced.  Thank 
heaven  !  That's  the  last  charge  that  ever  can  be  brought 
against  me. 
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I  AM  a  simple  child  of  nature,  in  spite  of  my  naturalisation  in 
England.  For  instance,  when  I  am  wronged  or  insulted,  in- 
stead of  going  to  my  lawyer  and  commencing  an  action  for 
libel,  as  civilisation  prompts  me  to  do,  J  would  far  sooner  fiy  at 
my  opponent's  throat  and  have  at  his  life  blood — a  far  more 
merciful  revenge.  Instead  of  asking  my  enemy  to  dinner  at  my 
Club  and  plying  him  with  some  "peculiar"  champagne  of  a 
cheap  and  poisonous  vintage  to  the  danger  of  his  life,  I  would  far 
sooner  meet  him  hand  to  hand  and  knife  to  Icnife  on  the  yellow 
grass  of  the  lonely  prairie,  as  becomes  a  brave  and  a  warrior. 
This  last  idea  strikes  me  so  forcibly,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  I  present  it  in  a  dramatic  form.  It's  not  about  Rams- 
gate  in  the  least ;  but  I  am  out  of  town,  by  the  "  sad  sea 
waves,"  and  shall  write  what  I  like — and  I  like  to  write  this. 

Scene. — T/te  morning  room  of  the  PantJuon  Club,  Busby  dis- 
covered waiting  patiently  for  the  CHILD  OF  THE  Prairie. 
He  reads  the  August  number  of  "  Britannia  Magazine," 
and  is  much  delighted  Unreal*  Still  he  eyes  t/ie  clock  hur- 
riedly from  titne  to  time,  and  in  panto^nime  cjcbresses  that  he 
hungers  for  food.  Members  {reading  newspapers)  eye  him 
witTi  sympathising  glances,  E titer  abruptly  the  Child  of 
the  Prairie. 

Child  of  the  Prairie.— My  dear  Busby,  I  do  hope  IVe  not 
kept  you  waiting. 
BUSBY. — Oh  dear  no — I'd  orAy  just  come. 
Etiter  a  Small  Boy  in  a  livery  tail-coc^t  and  a  very  stiff 

white  choker. 
Small  Boy  {savagely  to  the  Qvkiuy  of  th%  Praikik).— YoMr 
dinner's  h'up,  Sir. 

Exit  Small  Boy,  banging  the  swing  doors  after  hitn. 
Child  of  the  Prairie  (heartily)-— Come,  my  dear  felk)w, 
the  banquet  awaits    us.      {Aside)    He    goes    to    his    doom ! 
{Exeunt^ 

The  sce4U  changes  to  the  Coffee-room  of  th^  Pantheon  Club- 
Slow  music  of  knives  and  forks  heard  as  the  Child  OF  t^e 
Prairie  and  his  Guest  enter.  Th^  Waiters  shudder  and 
murmur  to  one  another  as  the  Z^ix^n  parses  th^m* 
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First  Waiter  (cHttint^  up  a  joint),— ^]L^%  at  it  again  !  It 
shouldn't  oughter  to  be  allowed 

Second  Waiter  {carrying  pan  of  vegetablis), — The  com- 
mittee ought  to  h'inteifere  !  Yes,  Sir !  (Jie  hurries  away  on  a 
mission  0/  mercy — to  feed  the  hungry,) 

Child  of  the  Prairie.— Sit  there,  my  dear  fellow.  Send 
the  Butler  to  me  {a  Waiter,  tremblifig^  obeys  him).  You  drink 
champagne  ?  (Busby  nods  and  the  Waiters  shudder  and  turn 
pale,)  Ah,  here's  McFarlane,  our  Butler.  McFarlane,  please 
bring  me  the  wine  list. 

Butler  (almost  fainting  from  emotion), — Yes,  Sir. 
Child  of  the  Prairie  (looking  over  the  wine  list).— Get 
mc  a  bottle  of  That  ! 

Butler  (aside  to  Child).— For  Heaven's  sake,  Sir,  forbear ! 
^the  Child  regards  him  sternly),  I  obey  !  (rushes  to  the  cellar 
tn  an  agony  of  tears). 

Child  of  the  Prairie.— The  soup  was  cold,  I'm  afraid. 
My  fault    Will  you  take  any  more  fish  ? 
Busby.— No,  thanks.  ( To  waiter  bearing  first  enirie)  thanks. 
Waiter  (in  a  low  tone  to  Busby).— Beware  I 

Re-enter  the  Butler  (with  red  eyes  and  tear-stained 
cheeks\  bearing  a  bottle  of  champagne.  He  entreats 
the  Child  (inpantomime)  to  have  mercy.  The  Child 
points  sternly  to  Busby's  glass.  The  Waiters  grow 
paler  and  murmur  more  loudly. 
Child  of  the  Prairie  (to  Butler).— Fill  Mr.  Busby's  glass. 
(His  order  is  obeyed,) 

Second  Waiter  (bearing  second  entrie  to  Busby,  in  a  low 
tone), — Beware  ! 

Child  of  the  Prairie  (heartily).— ^o^n^  Busby,  drink  that, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it 

Busby  raises  the  glass  and  puts  it  to  his  mouth.    Groans 
from  surroundingVlAitERS, 

Busby.— Here's  to  you,  old  boy  !     (Drinks,) 

The  Waiters  turn  away  their  heads  and  weep  bitterly. 

Chorus  of  Impatient  Diners.— Here,  waiter  f  waiter ! ! 

waiter ! ! ! 

The  Waiters  smother  their  emotion  and  hurry  ojf. 

Child  of  the  Prairie.— I  triumph  ! 

•         •  •  ♦  #*"•  •  • 

Extract  from  the  "  Times  "  of  the  next  day  but  one. 

Deaths. 
On  the  —  July,  at  his  residence,  1869  Wimpole  street,  John  Charles 
Busby,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  of  diolera,  aged  33. 

Child  of  the  Prairie  (reading  the  above).— Haj  ha  !    He 

said  I  had  a  bad  complexion  !    Thus  perish  all  my  enemies  ! 
•  «•••• 

Now,  I  may  be  asked  what  has  the  above  to  do  with  Rams- 
gate?  I  love  frankness,  so  I  answer  without  hesitation — 
Nothing  whatever.     So  much  for  a  preface. 

Ramsgate  is  a  very  nice  place  for  listening  to  music.  By  the 
latest  statistics  we  learn  that  there  are 

27'  brass  bands,  yielding  a  total  of    5  tunes. 
10  string     „  „  „  7      „ 

349  barrel  organs      „  „  24      „ 

18  nigger  troupes    „  „  4      „ 

5  "comic"  singers  (inclusive   of 

religious  hymners)  „  8      „ 

409  48 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  more  than  409 
bands  of  musicians  in  Ramsgate,  yielding  daily  (between  them) 
no  less  than  48  tunes,  or  attempts  at  tunes — a  very  fair  averaee. 
This  does  not  include  numberless  fish  criers,  sweeps,  &c.,  who 
are  quite  as  musical  as  their  more  pretentious  brethren  of  the 
comet,  flute,  and  violin.  Quite  as  musical !  On  my  word, 
more  musical  1  I  may  here  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  these 
bands,  written  some  years  ago,  but  which  still  affords  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  performers.  Semper  eadem  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  Ramsgate  bands.  I  wrote  three  years  ago  of  my 
pet  orchestra — 

It  numbers  six  musicians,  divided  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  division  consists  of  one  musician — a  clarionet  with  seven 
notes ;  the  second  of  three  musicians — two  comets  and  a  trom- 
bone, with  a  couple  of  notes  a-piece ;  and  the  third  of  two 
musicians — a  dmm  and  a  bassoon  with  one  note  a-piece : 
pvmg  a  grand  total  of  six  instruments  and  fifteen  notes — not  so 
bad  tor  a  watering-place  band  when  it  confines  itselt  to  dance- 


muiic,  and  does  not  attempt  Meyerbeer,  Rossini^  or  Verdi  Un- 
luckily, the  Ramsgate  orchestra  is  very  ambitious,  and  quite 
turns  up  its  nose  at  anything  less  classical  than  the  '*  Miserere" 
out  of  the  Trovatore,  As  f  stand  listening  to  them  this  morn- 
ing, I  find  them  engaged  in  an  extremely  gallant  attack  upon 
the  Overture  to  Zampa^  which  promises  (if  conducted  with 
vigour  and  sidll)  to  end  in  a  partial  success.  The  opening 
movement  (dtim-dl-dum  ;  dum,  aiidd^r  dum,  &c.)  is  performed 
with  great  spirit,  the  clarionet  leading  the  musical  fonom  hope 
with  the  most  reckless  bravery  ;  while  the  bassoon,  flanked  by 
the  comets  (in  skirmishing  order),  keeps  up  a  well-sustained 
fire  of  "  boom,  boom ! "  The  drum  and  the  trombone  are 
engaged  in  foraging  among  the  audience — for  pence.  At  this 
point  of  the  engagement  the  band  looks  quite  like  winning. 
Alas  !  that  the  battle  should  be  lost  by  the  thouehtless  greedi- 
ness of  the  clarionet  At  the  moment  when  the  bassoon  is 
doing  wonders  in  battering  down  the  bass  bars  defending  the 
"  Prayer,"  the  clarionet  cowardly  deserts,  to  join  the  foraging 
party.  The  result  of  this  unkindly  roanceuvre  may  be  easily 
imagined.  After  a  noble  and  excited  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  first  comet  to  convert  its  two  notes  into  five  (which,  although 
it  ends  in  dismal  fstilure,  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  a  musical 
Victoria  Cross),  the  attacking  party  is  obliged  to  raise  the  si^e, 
and  the  Overture  to  Zampa  remains  untaken.  The  band,  it  is 
true,  is  repulsed,  but  not  routed  ;  it  quickly  rallies,  forms  into 
line,  and  makes  a  "  demonstration  "  in  the  shape  of  an  extem- 
pore polka-mazurka  of  the  bassoon's  composition,  which  causes 
the  audience  (hotly  pursued  by  the  fon^ng  party)  to  beat  a 
very  undignified  and  extremely  hasty  retreat 

Thus  wrote  I  three  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  recall  a  word. 
But,  stop !  the  printer  wams  me  that  I  have  exceeded  my 
allotted  space.    More,  much  more  about  Ramsgate  next  week. 


LAW  AND  EQUITY, 


If  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates  ore  not  competent  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  our  criminal  code  who  should  be  ?  Yet, 
one  day  last  week,  in  two  different  courts,  two  different  magis-. 
trates 'abused  the  laws  which  only  enabled  them  to  achninister 
comparatively  light  punishments  for  heinous  offences.  In  the 
first  case,  a  shoemaker  was  charged  with  a  brutal  assault  upon 
a  young  woman.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  un- 
fortunate prosecutrix  was  forced  to  support  the  prisoner  b^  living 
in  an  immoral  manner,  and  he  beat  tier  when  she  phed  her 
trade  unremuneratively.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  in  sentencing  the 
man  to  two  months'  hard  labour,  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  give  him  more,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
prisoner  deserved  to  be  dragged  through  a  horse-pond^  and 
afterwards  hanged.  The  second  case  was  that  of  one  William 
Henry  Hall,  who  was  brought  up  on  remand,  chaiged  with 
having,  accordingto  his  own  confession,  conunitted  the  Cannon 
Street  murder.  The  police  had  made  inquiries  and  found  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  man's  story,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had 
more  than  once  been  imprisoned  for  assault  and  attempting  to 
conmiit  suicide.  The  magistrate  had  to  set  him  at  liberty,  but 
he  expressed  a  strong  regret  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
commit  him  to  the  House  of  Correction  as  a  rogue  and  vaga- 
bond, and  order  him  a  good  fi<^gging.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  their  respec- 
tive Worships  ;  but  we  must  admit  that,  at  first  sight,  there  ap- 
pears, at  least,  a  basis  of  reason  for  their  strictures  on  the  short- 
comings of  the  law. 


ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST, 


B  ric  Bra  C 

R  as  H 
I  chthyopophag  I 

G  ul  L 

H  usban  D 

T  a  R 

O  gr  E 

N  aoma  N 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost  and  Slodger 
and  Tiney,  and  two  hundred  and  four  incorrect. 


THE      TOMAHAWK, 

A    SATURDAY   JOURNAL    OF    SATIRE. 
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''LET  THE  DEAD  RESTr 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  annals  of  literature 
contain  anything  at  once  so  cruel  and  so  painful  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Revelations  of  Lady  Byron's  Confidence  to  Her,  Whether  this 
fearful  story  of  secret  crime  be  true  or  not,  whether  it  be  exag- 
gerated or  not,  whether  it  is  the  produce  of  a  nature  distorted 
by  jealousy  and  debased  by  ill-treatment,  nobody  will  envy  the 
feelings  of  the  person  who  has  told  it.  For,  however  true  it 
be,  the  guilty  creatures  who  lived  this  life  of  infamy,  and  the 
innocent  person  who  was  their  victim,  are  all  alike  dead  To 
tell  this  secret,  and  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way,  can  have  no  effect 
but  to  shock  the  living,  to  awaken  feelings  of  bitterness,  to  let 
loose  torrents  of  abuse  and  virtuous  wrath,  perhaps  undeserved, 
and,  above  all,  to  wring  with  agony,  if  spirits  can  feel 
agony,  the  spirit  of  her  in  whose  behalf  this  hideous 
profanation  of  the  tomb  is  professedly  committed.  We  can- 
not see  ourselves  the  faintest  justification  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s 
repulsive  eagerness  on  Lady  Byron's  behalf.  The  worst 
ever  said  against  her  was  that  she  was  cold,  austere, 
and  wanting  in  the  gentle  patience  which  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
such  genius,  but  of  such  Violent  ill-regulated  passions  as  Byron, 
would  have  been  fortunatejn  possessing.  That  Byron  was  not 
at  least  to  blame*  in'a  great  measure,  none  but  her  enemies,  and 
not  his  friends,  could  ever  wholly  maintain.  Those  who  knew 
Byron  and  who  loved  him,— for  that  he  was  capable  of  inspiring 
love,  is,  alas"  for  human  frailty,  too  true, — were  pardonably  ex- 
asperated by  the  ceaseless  stream  of  abuse  and  calumny  which 
was  poured  upon  him  by  the  professed  friends  of  virtue  and 
Lady  Byron.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  such  paragons  of 
purity  as  the  Times  critic,  Byron  was  accused  falsely  of  many 
horrid  crimes  in  his  lifetime.  This  his  friends  knew ;  and,  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  soul,  seeing  as  they  did,  to  quote  Lady 
Byron*s  own  words,  "  how  much  of  the  angel  there  was  in  him," 
they  uncharitably  blamed  his  wife  for  the  wreck  of  his  happiness 
and  of  his  fame.  There  must  have  been  something  not  quite 
bestial  in  the  nature  of  that  man  who  never  sat  down  without 
his  child's  portrait,  all  that  he  was  allowed  to  see  of  her,  before 
his  yearning  eyes. 

Byron  was  one  of  our  grandest  poets  ;  every  line  he  has 
written  has  added  a  stone  to  the  temple  of  Britannia's  fame. 
He  is  one  of  our  Dead,  and  his  Memory  is  as  sacred  to  us  as 
his  very  dust.  Cruel  is  the  hand  who  casts  dirt  upon  his  coffin 
—base  is  the  pen  that  "  writes  down  "  his  honour.  '' De  tnortuis 
nil  nisi  boniimP    It  is  a  hacknied  line,  but  the  words  breathe 


of   the    noble    spirit    which  marks  the    "gentleman."      Mrs- 
Beecher  Stowe  has  not  added  a  whit  to  her  "  friend,"  Lady 
Byron's,  fair  fame,  and  has  pelted  with  pitiless  mud  the  escut- 
cheon of  one  of  England's  Greatest  Men. 
We  do  not  envy  her  her  handiwork. 


PIPES  AND  PRINCIPLES, 


Some  enemy  of  the  Temperance  enthusiasts  has  complained 
that  on  the  occasion  of  their  ^tdXfSte  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
other  day,  though  there  was  no  drinking  there  was  a  terrible 
amount  of  smoking.  It  appears  "  that  pale  youths  of  fourteen 
could  be  seen  lounging  about  with  cigars  in  their  mouths."  This 
is  very  suggestive,  as  well  as  awfuL  Unhappily  for  the  total 
abstainers,  their  movement  in  this  country  seems  always  des- 
tined to  be  under  a  cloud/  To  supply  this  from  tobacco-smoke 
is  certainly  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


MONEY  AND  MONEY'S  WORTH  1 


Mr.  Barclay,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  made  a  very  vigor- 
ous attempt  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  system  of  musical 
criticism.  In  the  Tinted  report  of  the  Norwich  Festival  on 
Thursday  last,  the  following  editorial  note^was  appended  to  the 
article  : — 

"Mr.  Barclay,  who  gives' no  address  except^ London,  and 
who  has  insultea  our  musical  reporter  at  Norwich  by  writing 
him  a  letter  enclosing  ;^2o  in  notes  in  order  to  influence  his 
criticism  on  some  of  the  performances  at  the  Festival,  is  desired 
to  call  at  our  office  for  those  notes,  which  will  be  delivered  to 
him  after  he  has  described  them,  and  given  their  numbers  and 
his  address." 

Although  we  have  sometimes  expressed  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  some  musical  critics  of  the  period 
have  performed  the  tasks  assigned^  to  them,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  the  comprehensive  mpthod  of  teaching  them 
their  craft  which  Mr.  Barclay's  note  and  enclosure  would  in- 
augurate. Although  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  name,  "  Mr. 
Barclay,  London,"  may  not  lead  to  the  identification  of  this 
worthy  person,  two  facts  are  worth  noting  : — Firstly,  that  the 
singers  or  musicians,  to  abuse  whom  the  bribe  was  offered  to 
the  critic,  will  certainly  rather  gain  than  suffer  by  Mr.  Barclay's 
recommendation  concerning  them  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
chances  are  that  Mr.  Barclay  will  not  have  the  courage  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  Tifnes  office  to  get  his  money  back. 
If,  however,  he  does  make  an  attempt  to  repossess  himself  of 
his  bank  notes,  let  us  hope  that  the  musical  critic  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself  may  chance  to  be  on  the  premises  at  the 
time  ;  for,  although  he  and  his  brethren  may  not  always  under- 
stand the  subject  they  have  to  write  upon,  we  may  safely  say 
they  one  and  all  know  how  to  handle  a  horsewhip,  and  the  use 
to  make  of  it  when  they  are  grossly  insulted. 

In  conclusion,  let  Mr.  Barclay  try  us  with  ;^20  (or  even  £^0 
if  he  likes),  and  then  let  him  see  what  we  will  do  ! 
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THE     TOM  AHA  WK, 


{Sepiembcr  ii,  1869. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  Assurance  is  a  dream, 
And  that  while  the  public  slumbers. 

Figures  are  not  what  they  seem  ! 

Really,  I  am  quite  in  earnest  ! 

So  would  you  be.     Here's  a  goal ! 
Come  let's  have  enquiry  sternest 

It's  too  bad,  upon  my  soul. 

Here  a  set  of  fellows  borrow 

Money  that  they  can't  repay, 
Then  buy  up,  till  each  to-morrow 

Finds  them  deeper  than  to  day. 

Thus  my  claim  they'll  fail  in  meeting. 
Though  they've  taken  all  1  gave  ! 

They,  not  muffled  drums,  want  beating 
Soundly  till  they  look  quite  grave. 

Talk  of  board  rooms'  tittle  tattle  ! 

Stuff !  I  have  insured  my  life. 
I'm  not  dumb,  like  driven  cattle  ! 

And  I'll  maice  a  precious  strife  1 

Trust  the  Future  ?    Come,  that's  pleasant ! 

Wait  until  I'm  buried — dead  .'* 
No,  I'll  make  a  row  at  present. 

On  official  toes  I'll  tread  ! 

And  directors  think  to  blind  us  ! 

Humbug  us  just  for  a  time. 
Till  we  go,  to  leave  behind  us 

Nothing?    Why,  the  thing's  sublime  ! 

Nothing  !     Do  they  think  another 

Will  insure,  like  me,  in  vain  I 
No  !  the  outcry  they'll  not  smother. 

Nor  catch  shipwrecked  dupes  again  I 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

Never  mind  what  be  our  fate. 
Each  director  still  pursuing, 

Shouting  out,  "  Investigate  !  " 


DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY, 


Fashions  arc  said  to  repeat  themselves  as  time  goes  on,  and, 
true  to  this  theory,  Fancy  Bazaars  are  once  again  coming  into 
vogue.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  however,  fhat  their  promoters 
now  appear  to  be  a  little  less  exacting  on  their  friends,  as  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  their  wont  to  be.  At  one  time,  watches,  clocks, 
baby  linen,  or,  at  least,  magnificent  home-made  table  cloths  and 
sofa  cushions,  were  regarded  as  very  ordinary  contributions 
towards  a  stall ;  but  now  this  is  all  altered,  and  Fancy  Bazaar 
promoters  have  learned  to  be  contented  with  offerings  of 
somewhat  less  intrinsic  value.  Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  articles  are  not  so  costly  as  heretofore,  they  should  fail 
to  serve  the  charitable  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  this  point  was  'most  unequivo- 
cally proved  only  the  other  day  at  a  Fancy  Fair  held  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen,  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  fund  for  the  re- 
decoration  of  the  Garrison  Chapel  at  that  station.  The  articles 
for  sale  on  the  stalls,  the  report  stated,  were  very  numerous,  but 
the  object  which  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  attention,  and 
commanded  the  highest  price,  was  a  bird's  nest  taken  from  a 
branch  of  a  tree  near  Lord  Raglan's  quarters  in  the  Crimea. 

As  probably  our  readers  are  aware,  we  are  ever  ready  to  lend 
a  willing  pen  in  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause  ;  but  if  such 
articles  as  those  recently  offered  for  sale  at  Portsmouth  are  of 
any  real  use  to  charitable  committees,  we  can  do  even  more 
than  this.  With  a  view,  then,  to  rendering  practical  assistance  to- 
wards chapel  restoring  generally,  we  append  a  list  of  articles 
suitable  for  fancy  sales,  any  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  our 
office,    199    Strand,   on   the  application  of  any  well-disposed 


person,  who  can  satisfy  our  publisher  that  the  institution  in 
which  he  interests  himself  is  deserving  of  our  sympathy  and 
support : — 

1.  A  piece  of  a  paving-stone  over  which  the  funeral  car  of  the 

late  Duke  of  Wellington  passed  on  its  progress  past  the 
site  of  our  office  in  1852. 

2.  A  playbill  of  the  last  Drury  Lane  pantomime. 

3.  A  copy  of  an  evening  newspaper  with  an  account  of  the 

Oxford  and  Harvard  boat  race. 

4.  Two  thousand  incorrect  answers  to  double  acrostics. 

5.  A  halfpenny  piece  (damaged),  picked  up  in  Pall  Mall,  not 

far  from  Marlborough  House,  the  residence  of  H.RH. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

6.  The  current  number  of  the  Tomahawk  (on  the  receipt  of 

the  merely  nominal  fee  of  2d.). 

We  may  as  well  add  that  our  stock  of  many  of  the  above 
articles  (especially  No.  6)  is  unlimited,  and  that  they  may  be 
obtained  in  any  quantities  on  the  conditions  named. 


OUR    COLUMN 
FOR    LITERARY    GHOULS. 


The  real  reason  of  Bolingbroke's  retirement  into  the  country 
during  his  early  youth  has  been  discovered  at  last.  In  a  private 
letter  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  one  Dennis  Broke  says 
that  he  heard  from  one  Margaret  Ebum,  who  heard  it  from 
some  one  else,  that  he  wished  to  find  a  spot  to  bury  the  limbs 
of  a  servant-girl,  whom  he  had  seduced  when  a  child  and  then 
murdered. 


Pope's  deformity  was  caused  by  a  fall  he  had  when  he  was  a 
child.  He  tried  one  day  to  strangle  his  "mother,  and  in  the 
struggle  he  was  thrown  down  and  hurt  his  spine. 


Addison's  relations  with  Steele  are  well  known,  but  not  the 
intrigue  which  he  had  with  Lady  Steele.  This  is  proved  by  the 
correspondence  of  a  housemaia  in  the  service  of  Lad)r  Steele, 
who  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  scandalous  connection. 


The  secret  history  of  Prior's  wife  will  shortly  be  published. 
It  will  prove  very  sensational  reading.  She  was,  as  is  well 
known,  a  woman  of  very  low  character. 

Swift  confessed  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  tried  to  poison 
Stella  some  fifty  times,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  was  a  horrid 
monster.     His  secret  memoirs  will  be  ready  soon. 


Goldsmith's  chequered  career  has  often  furnished  food  for 
the  moralist ;  but  we  may  expect  shortly  some  revelations  as  to 
his  nightly  debauches,  which  will  astonish  the  admirers  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

The  real  reason  of  Churchill's  quarrel  with  Garrick  was  that 
on  several  occasions  the  poet  forged  the  actor's  name. 


"  Little's  Poems "  will  be  shortly  published,  with  copious 
notes,  and  a  key  to  all  the  aUusions  both  to  persons  and  places. 
This  will  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Irish  Melodies." 


We  are  sorry  that  we  can  promise  the  admirers  of  "  Revela- 
tions of  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Men"  no  more  for  the  present ; 
but  they  will  allow  that  the  above  promise  well.  Magazines 
had  better  apply  at  our  office  (under  cover  to  Mrs.  Pr)')  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Broad  Church.—"  The  numerous  clergymen  "  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Messrs.  Boucicault  and  Chatterton,  to  be  nightly 
assisting  at  the  performances  of  Formosa. 


September  ir,  1869.] 


THE    TOMAHAWK. 


IIS 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY. 
An  After  Dinner  Duologue. 


Man  about  Town  {with  ideas  of  the  Period). 
Country  Cousin  {with  ideas  behind  his  Time). 


Man  about  Town.— Seen  the  new  Play  1 

Country  Cousin.—  Not  I.    You  know  I  hate 

This  modem  craving  for  th'  indelicate. 
{Decisively,)    I  read  the  Papers. 
Man  about  Town.—  Yes— and,  on  their  word, 

Condemn  our  favoured  Dramatist  unheard? 
Country  Cousin.— I  read  the  Papers,  I  repeat. 

{More  decisively.) 
Man  about  Town.—  Your  views 

No  doubt  are  largely  borrowed  from  the  news. 

You  join  the  blatant  chorus,  when  the  Press 

Abuses,  till  abuse  ensures  success  ; 

With  sympathetic  indignation  bristle, 

And,  at  its  bidding,  tune  your  penny  whistle. 

Judge  for  yourself.     I  argue  that  the  Play 

Pictures  the  manners  of  the  present  day — 

No  more,  no  less. 
Country  Cousin  {indignantly). — The  heroine,  a  jade  ! 

A — why  not  let  me  call  a  spade  a  spade  ? 
Man  about  Town. — The  evil  />, — then  where  the  wrong  to 

show  it } 
Country  Cousin.— None,— if  you  drew  it  so  that  all  might 

know  it. 
Man  about  Town.— We  show  it  as  it  is,  are  we  to  blame  ? 
Country  Cousin.— Make  it  attract,— cail  that  your  moral 
aim, — 

For  Sin  in  cotton,  dreary,  vulgar  vice. 

Can  point  no  moral  when  it  can't  entice  ! 

Urged  by  propriety  your  tastes  require 

That  tigress'  claws  be  hid  in  silk  attire  ; 

The  scene  must  be  all  glitter — but  you  scout 

The  thought  how  soon  the  gas  must  be  turned  out, 

The  paint  be  dimmed  by  premature  decay, 

The  dust  and  broken  spangles  swept  away  ! 

There's  a  tru<  picture  !     You  prefer  the  task 

To  preach  the  genius  of  Grant  and  Gask, — 

You,  who  from  life-long  study  of  the  nude, 

Give  startled  Innocence  the  name  of  Prude  ; 

The  "  tawny  Siren's  "  inner  life  unfold  ; 

Make  guilt  a  legal  tender  for  pure  gold  ; 

And,  coram  populo,  have  dared  proclaim 

The  splendid  home  of  marketable  shame  ! 

Is  this  your  sermon  ?    Preach  on,  unperplexed. 

And  trust  the  Devil  to  supply  your  text  ! 
Man  about  Town. — Bucolic  virtue  !  would  you  then  deny 

The  evil  rampant  in  our  midst  ? 
Country  Cousin.—  Not  I  ! 

When  girls  (who  should  know  better)  strive  to  win 

Our  admiration  in  the  garb  of  sin. 

I  know  it  all.     I  see  the  self-same  paint 

Bedaub  the  Siren,  and  conceal  the  Saint ; 

And  even  country  cousins  in  their  dress 

Assume  a  lack  of  virtue  they  possess. 
Man  about  Town.— You  wander  from  the  subject.    Let  me 
bring 

You  back.    This  Drama  is  indeed  "  the  thing.'* 

Let's  go.     I  promise  you  the  treat  in  store 

Shall  leave  you  starched  in  morals  as  before. 
(Country  Cousin  shows  signs  of  indecision.) 
Country  Cousin. — Hem]!  ha  ! — Formosa  f—Y\3^7sm  ?— yes 
— 'tis  true 

No  harm  can  come  from  seeing  something  new — 

'Tis  well  to  live  and  learn,  to  see  new  life — 

Not  that  I'm  curious — I  may  take  my  wife — 

But  first,  in  my  respect  for  Mary  Jane, 

I'll  see  myself— {with  great  decision) 

Hi  !    Hansom  !    Drury  Lane  !  ! 
[Exit,  in  a  burst  of  curiosity— MAtJ  about  Town 

follows  triumphant. 


A  Hacknied  Saying.— Hi  I  cab  ! 


OUR  BOOKMARKER. 

"Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Grail !  " 

The  Seven  Curses  of  London.    By  James  Greenwood,  "  The 
Amateur  Casual."    London  :  Stanley,  Rivers  &  Co.     1869. 

Rather  a  disappointing  work.  When  we  opened  the  book  we 
expected  to  find  any  number  of  exposures  and  suggested  refor- 
mations. Alas  !  hope  told  a  flattering  tale.  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  certainly  produced  an  amusing  collection  of  essays,  but  we 
question  very  much  whether  the  world  will  be  any  the  better 
for  their  publication.  Emphatically,  the  author  is  impracticable. 
We  have  stories  of  wickedness  and  wrong-doing,  but  for  real 
names  and  true  addresses  we  have  ttars  and  blanks  by  the 
score  and  the  hundred.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  "Ama- 
teur Casual "  should  have  attacked  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains with  greater  freedom  and  spirit.  He  gives  us  what  we 
donH  want,  and  keeps  from  us  what  we  do.  We  donH  want  sen- 
sational accounts  of  wretchedness  and  spasmodic  word  pictures 
of  gaudy  wickedness ; — those  kinds  of  things  we  can  get  at  any 
time  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  or  the  Morning  Star;  but  we  do 
want  to  have  facts  put  before  us  that  will  assist  us  in  crushing 
out  from  our  social  system  the  many  parasites  that  live  upon  us 
and  destroy  us.  The  "  Seven  Curses  of  London "  (according 
to  Mr.  Greenwood)  are  "  neglected  children,"  "  professional 
thieves,"  "  professional  beggars,  "  fallen  women,"  "  the  curse  of 
drunkenness,"  "  betting  gamblers,"  and  the  "  waste  of  charity." 
We  think  our  author  might  have  added  another  curse  to  his 
list — the  "  quacks."  In  conclusion,  we  may  cordially  agree  with 
his  strictures  upon  certain  "  bookmakers " — nay,  we  can  go 
further  than  our  author ;  he  only  abuses  the  "  bookmakers  "  of 
the  Turf,  while  we  consider  the  "  bookmakers  "  of  the  Press 
quite  as  objectionable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Greenwood  will  understand 
our  allusion,  and  be  warned  for  the  future. 


THE    BACCHANTE    AND    THE   INK-BOTTLE. 


Nobody  has  yet  discovered  who  threw  the  bottle  of  ink  at 
M.  Carpeaux's  group  la  Danse  that  adorns  the  exterior  of  the 
new  Grand  Opera.  The  Figaro  says  that  there  is  a  certain  sort 
of  moral  protest  in  the  atrocious  act  of  vandalism,  inasmuch  as 
M.  Carpeaux^s  Bacchante  is  very  French.  "  Still,"  it  further 
remarks,  "it  is  at  best  retaliating  on  an  infamous  act  by  a 
brutal  one."  The  can-can  in  marble  is,  in  fact,  too  strong  even 
for  Parisian  tastes.  But  what  is  the  use  of  ink,  printing  other- 
wise ?  How  many  gallons,  we  wonder,  have  been  hurled  this 
side  of  the  water  at  ballet  indecency  without  any  result  ?  The 
Paris  morum  censor  was  not  only  an  enthusiast,  but  a  fool.  Ink, 
in  these  days,  spite  the  nonsense  we  put  into  newspapers, 
does  very  little.     It  protests, — maisvoilci  tout. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  / 


Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  the  brilliant  reception  ac- 
corded to  Prince  Arthur  in  America,  an  ill-feeling  has  already 
arisen  against  us  on  the  part  of  our  American  cousins,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  decided  that  his  Royal  Highness 
is  not  to  visit  the  United  States.  It  is  reasonably  enough  sug- 
gested that  the  hearty  welcome  accorded  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
a  few  years  back  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  Prince  Arthur 
would  be  well  received,  and  that  the  great  respect  that  all 
American  citizens  bear  towards  the  Queen  is  alone  a  sufficient 
passport  for  her  son.  That  the  Americans  should  make  a 
grievance  out  of  the  matter  we  are  not  surprised,  but  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  that  the  English  nation  or  the 
English  Government  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  Prince  Arthur 
is  possessed  of  a  free  will,  which,  report  states,  he  is  wont  to 
exercise,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  alter  his  plans  .and 
put  himself  to  inconvenience  simply  to  be  polite  to  a  foreign 
nation.  If  there  is  one  gift  that  our  modem  Prmces  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  more  than  another,  it  is  the  value  of  independence, 
and  we  must  not  expect  Prince  Arthur  to  admit  any  one's  right 
to  dictate  to  him  even  what  would  be  wise  and  creditable. 


The  Right  Man   in  the  Right  Place.— "Professor" 
Risley  in  the  Dock. 
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THE      WEEK. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. We  hope  that  he  will  not  try  and  do  a  stroke  of  busi- 
ness there  by  selling  the  natives  cold  beef  and  pickles  cheap, 
else  the  nation  may  have  to  pay  for  his  extravagant  generosity. 


Again  this  gallant  age  is  down  upon  the  weaker  sex.  A  cor- 
respondence is  at  this  moment  raging  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Waist  of  the  Period  !"  Cui  bono  ?  Surely  every  day  proves 
that  the  real  waste  of  the  period,  as  far  as  woman  is  concerned, 
is — words  ! 


The  papers  that  delight  in  personalities  are  full  of  General 
Prim's  French  journey.  They  insist  that  he  has  gone  to  Paris 
to  see  his  mother-in-law,  and  to  Vichy  for  the  hot  water.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  Spain,  the  General's  excur- 
sion must  be  strongly  suggestive  of  home. 


In  the  evidence  given  by  the  sister  of  the  poor  little  girl  who 
was  shot  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  through  the  most  culpable  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  some  Volunteers,  she  deposed  most 
clearly  and  decidedly  that  on  telling  one  of  the  Volunteers  who 
was  at  the  Range  that  they  had  shot  her  little  sister,  the  brute 
answered,  "  Serve  her  right."  As  the  girl  says  she  should  know 
the  monster  again — and  it  is  not  likely  she  could  forget  such  a 
choice  specimen  of  rulifianism — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  discovering  the  name  of  the  brute,  and  in  expel- 
ling him  with  every  ignominy  from  the  corps  which  he  disgraces. 
The  Volunteers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  show  by  every  means 
their  horror  and  disgust  at  this  piece  of  brutality  on  the  part  of 
one  of  their  number.  It  would  be  well  if  he  could  be  literally 
kicked  out  of  his  corps.  Should  his  name  transpire  before  we 
go  to  press,  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  holding  him  up  to 
the  execration  of  mankind. 


We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  courage  and  almost  Roman 
devotion  to  duty  shown  by  the  Empress  of  the  French.  It 
must  have  involved  no  slight  struggle  for  one  of  so  sensitive  a 
nature  to  leave  her  husband  when  he  was  so  unwell.  But  duty 
and  the  interests  of  France  demanded  that  she  should  go,  and 
she  went  Here  was  no  selfishness  of  sorrow.  The  Emperor 
could  bear  his  illness  alone  ;  if  the  Empress  had  deferred  her 
visit  to  the  South,  not  only  would  the  anxiety  on  account  of  her 
husband's  health  have  been  much  greater,  but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  loyal  persons  would  have  been  inevitable.  A 
woman  who  can  thus  free  herself  from  the  sentiment  of  sorrow 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  action  is  very  rare  indeed.  It  can  have 
been  no  pleasure-trip  to  the  Empress ;  the  world  is  too  slow  to 


appreciate  such  real  imsel6shness  and  heroism,  and  to  attribute 
to  heartless  indifference  what  really  is  the  result  of  painful  re- 
pression of  feeling  and  magnanimous  self-control. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  one  Englishman,  at  least,  has  been 
found  who  is  not  afraid  to  row  against  the  American  champion 
on  the  Thames,  and  that  it  is  finally  settled  that  Sadler  is  to 
represent  this  country  against  Browne.  It  appears  that  Ren- 
forth,  though  Browne  had  had  the  pluck  to  come  from  New 
York  for  the  purpose,  declines  to  race  him  over  the  Putney  and 
Mortlake  course.  The  matter  is  scarcely  one  for  public  com- 
ment, except  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  fact  we  have  so 
repeatedly  pointed  out — namely,  that  the  clap-trap  talk  about 
English  generosity  is  sheer  nonsense.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
come  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  thwarted  in  his  object 
simply  because  his  English  rival  will  not  travel  three  hundred 
miles  to  his  three  thousand.  Not. being  a  sporting  print,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  question,  but,  looking 
on  as  mere  spectators,  we  can  only  say  it  does  not  do  much 
credit  to  our  national  large-heartedness.  However,  pro  tern,, 
Sadler  is  the  real  English  champion,  and  the  American,  if  he 
wins,  may  justly  go  home  and  say  we  can  show  no  better  man. 


A  SOP  FOR  CERBERUS. 


It  seems  that,  owing  to  the  contemplated  financial  reforms  in 
France,  it  is  estimated  that  a  surplus  of  sixty  million  francs  will 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  Government  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1869.  Of  this  amount,  twenty  millions  will  be  apphed  to  the 
increase  of  small  salaries  of  persons  holding  official  appoint- 
ments ;  twenty  millions  towards  the  reduction  of  the  land  tax  ; 
and  twenty  millions  towards  the  reduction  of  the  octroi  duty  on 
wines  entering  Paris. 

While  we  congratulate  our  neighbours  on  the  soundness  of 
their  pecuniary  position,  and  compliment  them  on  the  excellent 
use  they  propose  to  make  of  forty  out  of  the  sixty  millions  saved, 
we  must  admit  that  we  scarcely  understand  why  the  last  twenty 
millions  to  the  good  is  to  be  devoted  to  cheapening  the  drink 
of  the  Parisians.  Of  course,  we  are  well  aware  that  Paris  is 
France,  and  the  provincial  population  has  always  admitted  its  re- 
sponsibility in  having  to  keep  the  capital  in  a  state  of  magnifi- 
cent repair  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  equitable  that  the  Parisians  should 
alone  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  substantial  saving,  and  the 
talked  of  removal  of  the  wine  duty  will  surely  create  no  little 
discontent  outside  the  barriers.  What  would  Englishmen  say  if 
Mr.  Lowe's  next  surplus  were  to  be  expended  in  providing  gin 
within  four  miles  of  Charing  Cross  at  half  price  ?  And  yet  this 
is  very  much  what  M.  Magne's  scheme  amounts  to. 


A  MODERATE  SUGGESTION 

The  Church  News  of  last  week,  in  discussing  the  possibility 
of  Dean  Stanley  being  nominated  for  a  Bishopnc,  declared  that 
"  there  are  times  when  rebellion  is  not  only  excusable,  but  a  posi- 
tive duty,"  and  that  such  a  time  may  be  at  hand  should  a  no- 
torious abetter  of  heretics  be  chosen  by  the  Government  to  act 
as  a  spiritual  head  of  Uie  Church. 

No  doubt,  as  the  Church  News  suggests,  there  are  exceptions 

to  most  rules  ;  and  although  rebellion  is  generally  regarded  with 

some  degree  of  popular  aversion,  certain  circumstances  might 

justify  it ;  but  the  Church  News  is  on  dangerous  grounds  when 

it  makes  the  recommendation,  for,  on  the  same  principle,  inter- 

'  ference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press  might  "  not  only  be  excus- 

I  able,  but  a  positive  duty,"  when  it  would  become  the  immediate 

I  business  of  the  Government  to  seize  and  demolish  our  seditious 

contemporary,  and,  much  as  we  all  should  mourn  the  loss  of  a 

periodical  professing  a  poUcy  so  deeply  religious  and  so  truly 

Christian  as  that  of  the  Church  News,  we  should  have  in  sober 

justice  to  admit,  that  if  our  contemporary  were  suppressed  for 

using  such  indecent  language  as  we  have  quoted,  it  would  serve 

it  perfectly  right. 
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XXVII. 


"  An  old  gentleman,  named  John  Branscombe,  a  musician,  was 
this  morning  brought  before  Mr.  Knox  charged  with  attempting 
self-destruction  by  drowning.  Mr.  Squigsby  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  his  release.  Mr. 
Branscombe*s  daughter  also  joined  m  the  entreaties  for  the  dis- 
charge of  her  father.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  been 
very  despondent  of  late,  and  his  rash  attempt  was  attributed  to 
some  temporary  embarrasment  in  money  matters,  which  Mr. 
Squigsby  explamed  could  be  easily  removed.  Mr.  Knox,  after 
reading  the  defendant  a  severe  lesson  upon  his  conduct,  and  Mr. 
Squigsby  undertaking  that  he  should  be  looked  after  for  the 
future,  he  was  discharged.  The  defendant,  who  left  the  court 
with  his  solicitor  and  daughter,  was  apparently  quite  bewildered 
at  the  proceedings." 

This  was  the  descriptive  paragraph  in  that  evening's  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  what  had  taken  place.  No  wonder  old  John  Brans- 
combe  was  bewildered  at  the  lawyer's  sudden  generosity.  He 
was  still  more  astonished  when  Mr.  Squigsby  insisted  upon  his 
having  a  suit  of  new  clothes  and  a  bran  new  hat,  and  a  new 
umbrella  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  provide  these  necessaries,  he 
compelled  him  to  accept  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds,  payable  three 
months  after  date,  at  ten  per  cent,  interest  alone,  and  upon  his 
own  personal  security  1  Was  there  ever  such  benevolence  ? 
Even  Maria  Branscombe,  who  still  maintained  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious terror  for  Mr.  Squigsby,  without  exactly  knowing  why, 
somewhat  softened  in  her  manner  when  she  saw  her  father  so 
altered  for  the  better. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Branscombe  to 
his  daughter  as  he  brushed  his  new  hat,  "  that  Mr.  Squigsby 
has  a  large  heart — a  very  large  heart ;  only  he  don't  often  show 
it." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  father,"  replied  his'dauehter,  ",that 
Mr.  Squigsby  is  not  taking  this  interest  in  us  for  nothing." 

XXVI II. 

Mr.  Squigsby,  a  few  days  after  this,  was  driving  down  one  of 
the  noisiest  of  the  noisy  streets  running  out  of  Golden  square. 
The  street  was  lighted,  and  suddenly  the  glare  of  the  various 
coloured  bottles  shining  in  a  doctor's  shop  threw  a  bright  and 
demoniac  light  through  the  windows  of  his  brougham.  It  was 
apparentljr  more  by  accident  than  anything  else  that  Mr. 
Squigsby  in  looking  up  caught  sight  of  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  shop  and  the  brilliant  bottles.  Mr.  Squigsb/s  face, 
coming  full  within  the  reflection,  had  scarcely  time  to  change 
from  red  to  green,  and  from  g^een  to  blue,  of  the  brightest  pos- 
sible description,  when  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop.  He  got 
out,  and  went  into  the  shop.  It  was  "  Dr.  Plumm/s."  Dr. 
Plummy  was  behind  the  counter,  pounding  away  with  a  pestle 
and  mortar  in  a  savage  noisy  manner,  and  a  small  boy,  with  his 
face  tied  up  in  a  white  handkerchief,  was  sitting  on  a  chair, 
evidently  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  compound,  and 
looking  on  in  the  interval  at  the  doctor's  proceedings  with  a 
sort  of  fascination  of  mineled  terror  and  curiosity. 

"Will  you  oblige  me,  said  Mr.  Squigsby  as  he  went  in, 
"with  half-a-dozen  boxes  of  tooth-powder  and  a  couple  of 
ink-extractors  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  up.    "  Why.  surely,  it  is  Mr.  Squigsby." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  ^*it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  Dr. 
Plummy." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  doctor ;  and  then,  sternly  addressing  the 
small  boy  with  the  swollen  face,  he  said ;  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  you 
will  allow  me  a  respite  in  the  preparation  of  your  medicines 
to  waitJupon^Mr.  Squigsby,  whose  carriage  I  see  is  waiting  at 
the  doorr" 

The  small  boy  gave  a  sort  of  gasp  of  relief,Jand  Dr.  Plummy 
proceeded  to^crawl  into  the  shop- window  in  order  to  produce 
the  articlesjrequiredjby  his  customer.^ 

"  How's  business,  Doctor  ? "  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  leadingjthe 
conversation  ;  "  much  sickness  about,  eh  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal.  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Plummy,  reappearing  from  the 
window ;  "  a  great  many  disorders  raging  about  this  neigh- 
bourhood just  now  ;  but  my  system  of  treatment.  Sir,  is  active — 


very  active.  No  half  measures  with  me."  The  small  boy 
looked  white.  "I  think  you  said  a  couple  of  ink-extractors, 
Sir?" 

"  Make  it  half-a-dozen,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby  ;  "  they're  always 
useful." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Upon  my  word  I  really 
don't  know  what  would  become  of  my  profession  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  retail  business.  A  period  of  general  rheumatism  or  influenza 
is  good  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  brisk  demand  for  com  plaisters 
and  hair-oil  is  very  much  better.  Here's  a  case  however," 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  small  boy  on  the  chair,  "most 
interesting  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  We've  been  treating 
him  for  ever  so  many  things ;  but  his  head  won't  go  down. 
We're  going  in  at  present  for  neuralgia  with  him  ;  but  if  he  don't 
answer  to  that,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  deal  rather  actively 
with  his  back  teeth." 

The  small  boy  looked  intensely  miserable,  and  began  to 
whimper.  "  Don't  let  him  be  obstinate,  then.  Don't  let  him 
defy  the  Science  of  Medicine,  or  we  shall  have  recourse  to 
Surgery.  Anything  else,  Mr.  Squigsby,  Sir,  to  day  }  No  soap. 
Sir  ?  or  skin-brushes  ?  or  the  newvermin-powder  ?* 

"  No,  thank  you,  Doctor,"  and  Mr.  Squigsby  took  up  his  pur- 
chases. "  Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  turning  round  as  he  reached 
the  door,  as  if  the  matter  in  question  had  only  just  crossed  his 
mind,  "  can  you  tell  me  how  your  patient,  old  Mrs.  Rigsworth, 
is  getting  on  1  I've  not  seen  her  since  I  met  you  there.  How 
is  she.  Doctor  ?  " 

"  Going  fast.  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Plummy  ;  "  it's  lucky  she  made 
the  will  at  the  time  she  did,  for  she  never  would  have  been  able 
to  make  one  since.  It's  just  what  I  said.  Sir  :  going,  Sir,  with 
the  cold  weather  coming  in.  Shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
news  at  any  time.  More's  the  pity ;  I  shall  lose  a  good  cus- 
tomer and  a  first-rate  patient." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  |Mr.  Squigsby,  as  he  left  the 
shop.  He  might  have  been ;  but  directiy  he  got  into  his 
brougham  he  threw  himself  back  upon  his  seat  and  laughed 
quite  loud. 

"  This  will  be  a  game,"  he  said. 

XXIX. 

"What  do  you  think,  my  dear  .^"  cried  Mr.  Branscombe, 
bursting  into  his  daughter's  presence — and  dancing  frantically 
round  the  room.  "  What  do  you  think  .'*  Here's  happiness  ! 
Here's  joy  !  Here's  unexpected  bhss  I  Here's  cherubs  sitting 
up  zdoft  for  you  !     I  can't  believe  but  what  I'm  dreaming." 

"  More  likely  mad,  father,"  said  his  daughter,  quietly. 

"  No,  not  mad.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  I  heard  him 
say  it.  I  heard  him  myself.  It  is  all  about  you,  my  darling, 
and  you  deserve  it  You've  been  a  good,  devoted,  affectionate 
daughter,  and  you  deserve  it." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"Mr.  Squigsby,"  said  her  father  with  a  sly  laugh,  "Mr. 
Squigsby,  you  pussy-cat-mew.  Mr.  Squigsby,  you  goody  two 
shoes." 

"  Mr.  Squigsby  again  I     It's  always  Mr.  Squigsby  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Branscombe,  "  and  it  always  will  be.  What  do 
you  think?  Your  bright  eyes  have  struck  him  hard.  He  has  pro- 
posed for  you,  my  dear.  He  wants  our  consent  to  his  marrying 
you." 

"  Mr.  Squigsby  marry  me  ! "  cried  the  girl  [in  unfeigned  sur- 
prise.    "  Why,  I  hate  the  man — and  I  won't  have  him." 

"  Won't  have  him  ! "  cried  old  Mr.  Branscombe.  "  Won't  have 
him  !  Won't  have  the  great  Mr.  Squigsby  !  Won't  have  car- 
riages and  horses,  and  no  end  of  money  a  year — and  you  with- 
out a  penny,  my  dear !" 

"No,  I  won't  have  him,"  repeated  the  girl. 

"Won't  have  him,  and  I  gettinginto  debt  to  him,  and  he  lending 
me  money,  and  only  at  ten  per  cent — and  on  my  personal 
security  !  What  is  to  become  of  us  if  he  comes  down  upon  me 
again?  Mr.  Knox  is  a  good  magistrate,"  went  on  the  old 
gentleman,  "  but  he's  a  severe  one — and  I  shouldn't  like  my 
enemy  to  stand  in  my  shoes  if  I  get  before  him  again  I " 

"  Oh  !  father,"  screamed  the  girl,  "  don't  speak  like  that  I 
will  marry  Mr.  Squigsby ! " 


Within  a  fortnight  Mr.  Squigsby  became  the  lawful  husband 
of  Maria  Branscombe. 

{To  be  continued, — Commenced  tn  No,  1 16.) 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  ALL  ENGLAND  i 


Tomahawk  has  great  pleasure  in  informing  the  world  at 
home  and  abroad  that, 

At  an  Enormous  Expense  ! 

that  may  be  estimated,  if  anybody  likes  to  take  the  trouble,  at 

i;i6478,000, 

he  has  secured  a  number  of  what  the  authors  have  been 
pleased  to  term — 

"  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  PIECES," 
scenes  from  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  these  pages. 

When  the  Series  is  complete,  a  Prize  of  indescribable  (for 
excellent  reasons)  value  will  be  given  to 

The  Prize  Piece. 

In  accordance  with  this  prognunme.  Tomahawk  will  publish 
next  week  scenes  from  a  Grand  Sensation  Piece,  entitled — 

POOR  NOSE,  SIR! 

or, 

THE  HANSOM  CAB   TO  DESTRUCTION. 

BY 

Dying  Bougicault,  Esq., 

Author  of  ^^  A  New  Literary  Thorofare^  "  A  Great  Pecuniary 
Success l^  "  Shakespeare  Outdone^*  ^c,y  &*c. 


SILENUS  ABROAD. 


It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  journal  so  deservedly  re- 
spected as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  opening  its  colunms  to  the 
ridiculous  misrepresentations  of  prurient  imaginations.  In  the 
impression  of  August  19th,  we  find  a  letter  from  Dieppe,  which 
is  lull  of  the  most  objectionable  falsehoods  from  beginning  to 
end  It  gives  a  picture  of  sea-bathing  at  that  charming  water- 
ing plac^  which  can  only  have  been  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  pictures  in  the  purlieus  of  Wjrch  street  and  Holywell 
street.  The  writer  commences  by  an  maccuracy  which  is  only 
important  as  showing  that,  in  a  matter  so  easily  capable  of  dis- 
proof as  the  situation  of  a  building,  he  is  too  careless  to  be 
truthful  Everybody  who  has  been  at  Dieppe  knows  that  the 
warm  baths  are  without  the  enclosure  of  the  itablissenunt 
within  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  directly  oposite  the  theatre,  not 
of  marionettes,  but  of  the  live  drama.  But  nothing  can  exceed 
the  vulgar  insolence  with  which  this  advocate  of  purity  goes 
on  to  invent  a  scene,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  offspring  of  his 
wish  as  much  as  of  his  imagination.  Take  this  sentence  as  a 
specimen  :  ''  But  never  in  England  have  I  had  to  make  my  wav 
in  a  state  of  nudity  (drawers  excepted),  down  a  long  beach  thicK 
with  ladies,  many  of  whom  bring  their  work,  which  I  fancy 
makes  little  progress,  and  their  books,  which  I  misdoubt  their 
reading,  and  take  up  their  positions  as  nearly  as  may  be 
to  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  which  scores  of  naked  men  are  dis- 
porting themselves."  This  is  entirely  untrue.  The  ladies  sit 
on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Casino,  and  there  are  never  more 
than  a  very  few  at  the  end  where  the  men  bathe,  and  these  are 
waiting  for  their  husbands.  A  woman  on  the  beach  by  the 
men's  bathing-place  is  as  rare  a  sight  as  a  man  on  the  beach  by 
the  women's  bathing-place.  In  England,  at  any  small  watering- 
place,  this  miracle  of  manly  modesty  may  walk  naked  without 
any  drawers  out  of  his  machine,  within  a  few  yards  of  benches 
or  beaches  crowded  by  grown-up  women  and  girls.  So  much 
for  proper  delicate  England.  We  ourselves  were  obliged  to 
bathe  in  our  clothes  at  a  small  watering-place  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  to  try  and  shame  the  English  matrons  and  virgins  from 
sitting  within  six  feet  of  the  machines  from  which,  in  very  low 
water,  we  were  bathing. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  wade  through  the  tissue  of  chaste 
fictions  which  this  apostle  of  decency  has  evolved  from  the 
purity  of  his  inner  consciousness.  Women  walking  about  in 
diaphanous  robes  before  crowds  of  admiring  men  ;  gentlemen 
with  their  opera-glasses  glued  to  their  eyes ;  ladies  wrapping 
up  their  beloved  ones  in  **  peignoirs,"  and  patting  them  affec- 


tionately on  the  back, — such  are  some  of  the  gp'oups  called  up 
by  this  moral  enchanter.  Everybody  who  knows  Dieppe, 
everyone  who  is  there  now,  who  is  |not  interested  in  bathing 
machines  at  Margate  or  Ramsgate,  will  testify  to  the  utter 
falseness  of  those  "  views  of  Nature."  The  paragraph  near 
the  end  of  the  letter,  about  the  way  in  which  women  cling  to 
the  male  "  guides  "  who  attend  on  them,  we  will  not  reproduce, 
as  we  are  afraid  we  have  not  much  sale  in  Holywell  Street,  and 
we  respect  Lord  Campbell's  Act  We  will  conclude  this  article 
on  a  most  impleasant  subject  with  the  remark  that  we  do  not 
know  which  to  wonder  at  most — first,  how  any  man  with  any 
respect  for  truth  or  decency  could  write  such  an  article; 
secondly,  how  any  respectable  journal  could  admit  it  into  its 
columns.  The  desire  to  be  sensational  as  well  as  clever  has 
its  dangers :  let  the  Pall  Mall  be  warned  in  time,  and  not, 
however  distantly,  imitate  that  pandering  to  pruriency  which 
it  so  eloquently  denounces  in  others. 


THE  MOVINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT! 


What  is  the  mysterious  connection  between  licensed  vic- 
tuallers and  the  Evangelical  persuasion  ?  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser^  that  constellation  of  journalistic  literature,  which  is  em- 
bellished with  so  many  rings  by  the  pewter-pots  of  devout  pub- 
licans, has  been  thrown  into  a  fearful  state  of  alarm  by  hearing 
that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  to  go  to  Winchester,  that  Dean 
Stanley  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  that  Dr.  Vaughan  is  to 
be  the  new  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  Deanery  of  Durham 
was  offered  to  Dr.  Temple,  and,  being  refused  by  him,  was  given 
to  Mr.  Lake,  another  broad  churchman,  and,  like  Dr.  Vaughan, 
a  contributor  to  Dr.  Alford's  Contemporary  Review,  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  the  statement  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  is  XxMt,— 
and  who  shall  doubt  the  veracity  of  this  inspired  journal  ?— such 
a  list  of  proposed  recipients  of  Church  patronage  does  credit  to 
any  Minister  who  selected  them.  It  is  long  since  so  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  been  available  candidates  for  the  prizes  of 
the  theological  profession,  and  it  is  important  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  of  England  is  on  its  trial  to  show  that  she  possesses 
among  her  members  so  many  men  of  noble  intellect  and  en- 
lightened Christianity.  There  are  very  few  names  that  are  so 
surrounded  with  grand  associations  as  those  of  Dean  Stanley 
and  Dr.  Vaughan.  There  are  few  Reviews  so  distinguished  for 
intellectual  liberality  undinuned  by  heartless  scepticism  as  the 
Contemporary  Review.  We  can  imagine  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  contnbuted  to  the  Rock  being  a  slur  on  his  Christianity ; 
but  to  have  written  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  an  honour 
of  which  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  does 
not  deem  cultivation  of  mind  inseparable  from  Christianity, 
might  be  proud.  Does  not  the  Morning  Advertiser  see  the 
moral  of  its  fit  of  pious  horror  ?  The  Broad  Church  and  the 
Hi^h  Church  contain  most  of  the  intellect  and  most  of  the 
active  benevolence  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  a  Minister  who  studies  the  real  welfare  of 
that  Church  should  select  its  dignitaries  from  those  sections. 
No  doubt,  there  are  many  among  the  Evangelical  saints  adored 
by  licensed  victuallers  who  are  respectable,  if  narrow-minded 
men  ;  but,  until  they  can  produce  some  greater  claim  on  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  mankind,  they  must  expect  to  hide  their 
light  under  a  bushel  or  a  quart. 


ANOTHER  LAW-COURT  QUESTION. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  If  this  is  a  fact,  we  are  extremely 
sorry  for  it ;  more  especially  as  rumour  suggests  Lord  Penzance 
as  Sir  Alexander's  probable  successor.  What  Lord  Penzance 
has  done  to  entitle  him  to  the  honours  and  rewards  already 
heaped  upon  him,  we  cannot  see.  He  is  a  good  J  udge,  no  doubt, 
and  conducts  the  tlusiness  of  the  Divorce  Court  in  a  satisfactory 
and  creditable  manner ;  but  this  did  not  call  for  his  elevation  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  which  took  place  a  few  months  back,  and 
certainly  would  not  justify  his  selection  for  the  high  place  which 
is  understood  to  be  about  to  become  vacant.  No  doubt  there 
are  wheels  within  wheels  in  nu)$t  matters,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  the  machinery  which  drags  Lord  Penzance  up  the  ladder  of 
promotion  must  be  powerful  and  well  greased. 
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"  TOMAHA  WK''  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 


0.0.  iWt.—fiH&vgfitt. 

Gentle  reader,  do  not  think  evil  of  the  poor  Red  Skin.  The 
Noble  Savage,  the  Child  of  the  Prairie,  has  left  London,  and 
wandered  far  away  from  the  street  called  Fleet  footed— the 
Cross  sumamed  after  the  Chief  of  the  Women  of  Charring— 
those  terrible  creatures  who  sweep  in  the  kitchens  of  the  wig- 
wams, of  the  Pale  Faces  and  imbibe  terrible  potations  of  nut- 
brown  beer,  and  drink  great  drinks  of  crystal-coloured  fire  water. 
He  has  wandered  far  away  into  the  desert — to  Boulogne  the 
brilliant,  Ramsgate  the  rollicking,  Dieppe  the  deceptive,  and 
Margate  the  mobile.  He  has  done  all  this,  and  surely  shall  he 
not  write  of  what  he  has  seen  }  Most  assuredly.  He  is  at  Mar- 
gate. Tremble,  ye  who  hate  vulgarity — be  much  afraid,  ye  who 
never  sink  below  Deal !  The  poor  Red  Skin  is  at  Margate  ! 
alas  !  alas  ! !  alas  !  !  ! 

So  much  for  a  preface. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  Mare^ate  ?  If  you  do,  please  don't 
read  any  further  in  this  article ;  if  you  do/t^ty  you  may  safely 
continue. 

History  of  Margate. 
Margate  was  discovered  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
built  in  the  tenth.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Temple  Bar  of  Fleet  street,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pike  family. 
Hence  its  name — Mar-gate,  /.^.,  the  mother  of  the  turnpikes.  It 
was  here  that  William  the  Conqueror  came  after  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  at  Runnymede.  Since  then  the  inhabitants 
have  been  great  hands  at  "  bills."  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men : — 


Hotel. 

Thomas  Hawk,' Esq.,  Dr.  to  Nemo  Knowwon. 

£    s.    d. 

Sept.  I,    To  apartments* 150 

„  servicet i     6 

„  pennyworth  of  paper        2    o 

£1  8  6 
It  is  said  that  Margate  once  was  a  part  of  France.  Our 
readers  must  clearly  understand  that  we  refuse  flatly  to  give  up 
our  authority  for  this  assertion.  This  was  about  the  Middle 
Ages— who  have  since  resided  a  good  deal  at  the  place.  From 
that  time  we  hear  nothing  about  the  place  until  last  year, 
when  Brown's  aunt  went  there  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Robinsons,  who  know  Smith  (our  Smith,  not  the  Smith  who 
married  Miss  Jackson),  and — but  this  is  intruding  upon  the 
sacred  ground  of  private  life.  On  second  thoughts,  why  should  I 
give  the  history  of  Margate  ?  No  one  cares  a  pin  whether  Oliver 
Cromwell  died  there  or  not  ?  Apropos^  it  is  said  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  did  dye  there.  He  went  to  Margate  in  the  winter  an 
Orange,  and  found  the  place  so  very  cold  that  he  began  to  look 
quite  black  !  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  little  on  dit  but 
for  two  reasons — firstly,  because  by  some  unaccountable  mis- 
take Lord  Maccawley  has  omitted  to  insert  it  in  his  history ; 
secondly,  because  the  little  story  may  please  some  of  my  readers 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Exports  of  Margate. 
Chiefly  the  letter  "  H."    At  least,  you  never  find  that  conso- 
nant in  the  town.    Perhaps  it  is  sent  to  Ramsgate,  where  in  truth 
it  is  much  needed.     The  letter  "  V  "  also  is  largely  exchanged 
for  "  W  "  by  the  shopkeepers. 

Imports  of  Margate. 

Bad  grammar,  vulgarity,  cads,  snobs,  drunkenness,  oaths,  and 
ribald  tomfoolery. 

Shopmen  and  women  are  also  imported  during  the  season  in 
large  quantities.     Moses  and  Noses  always  on  hand. 

The  Hall  by|the  Sea. 
On  the  sands.      Conducted  by  the  boatmen  of  the  town. 
When  a  sailor  induces  a  family  of  six  to  patronize  his  pleasure  (i*) 
boat,  he  considers  that  he*s  obtained  a  very  good  "  haul  by  the 

sea." 

*  A  room  at  the  back,  with  a  eplendil  view  of  a  dead  wall. 
+  Evidently  on  foreign  duty  ;  no  one  Came  near  me. 


The  Jetty  of  Margate. 
A  sort  of  pier  into  the  seas.  Mild  wags  have  been  known  to 
declare  it  "  a  worthy  pier  of  the  harbour."  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  French ;  in  fact,  in  Offenbach's  Orphie  aux  Enfers 
there's  a  song  about  it,  called  "  Si  fetais^  or,  as  we  spell  it, 
"  Sea  jetty."  It  is  here  that  the  Margate  world  promenades. 
It  is  made  of  iron,  because  it  has  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  brass  / 

The  Assembly  Room. 

"  A  place  to  send  a  happy  Dey  ; "  for  in  it  the  amiable  Oriental 
will  find  plenty  of  females  to  his  taste.  There  are  balls  here 
occasionally — balls,  however,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  great  guns." 

The  Bathing  Machines. 

These  charming  carriages  are  unquestionably  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  London  cabs.  The  horses  that  drag  them  into 
and  out  of  the  water  stay  at  Margate  only  three  months  ;  they 
devote  the  rest  of  the  year  to  winning  races  in  France.* 

Margate  Fashions. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Margate  to  watch  the  bathing  from  the 
shore.  This  fashion  is  known  in  London  as  the  "snob's 
survey." 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Margate  to  bully  and  brag ;  to  persecute 
the  police,  and  to  howl  at  anything  approaching  to  respecta- 
bility. This  fashion  is  known  in  London  as  the  "rowdy's 
waggery." 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Margate  for  the  police  to  occasionally  in- 
terfere. At  these  times  the  visitors  are  rather  severely  handled. 
This  fashion  is  known  in  London  as  the  "  cad's  desert." 

There,  I  think  that  will  do  for  the  present.  Before  I  conclude, 
I  think  I  ought  to  print,  in  the  interests  of  science,  the  follow- 
ing case  (in  point  of  fact,  my  own — /  was  the  patient),  which 
will,  or  should  be,  reported  in  the  columns  of  our  excellent  con- 
temporary, the  Lancet : — 

Notes  of  a  Case  of  Extreme  Nausea — a  caution. 
By  Dr,  Lardner  Esculapius. 

Monday.— V^2iS  called  in,  and  found  the  patient  weeping 
bitterly.  He  was  nervous,  irritable,  and  half  insensible.  He 
was  very  sick,  and  could  not  eat.     I  administered  stimulants. 

Tuesday.  —  Delirious.  Raves  about  "  dummy "  advertise- 
ments, and  quotes  doggrel  from  some  Conservative  comic  paper. 
Ordered  a  strait  waistcoat. 

Wednesday. — Still  delirious.  Raves  about  some  Conserva- 
tive comic  paper.  Declares  he  sees  horrible  cartoons,  senseless 
and  out  of  drawing.     Ordered  a  Scidlitz  powder. 

Thursday, — A  httle  better.  Delirious  in  the  morning,  and 
very  sick  in  the  afternoon.     Ordered  tincture  of  iron. 

Friday, — Decidedly  better,  but  still  weak.  I  allowed  him  to 
read  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  five  minutes  at  a  time.  Ad- 
ministered stimulants. 

Saturday. — Quite  well.  I  ascertained  that  the  nausea  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  patient  imprudently  reading  Will-d-the- 
IVisp,  which  is  very  baa  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  quite  recovered  now.  The  sea-bathing, 
and  Oxford  winning  the  boat-race,  cured  me. 

I  am  now  off  to  3ie  machines.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly — 
the  water  is  as  smooth  as  glass.  Sweet  reader,  do  you  envy 
me? 


FO/^E/GH  POLICIES  OF   THE  NEW  SCHOOL, 


The  failure  of  the  Albert  Life  Assurance  Company  threatens 
to  become  an  awkward  question  for  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
seems  that  the  Albert's  victims  are  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  face  of  Europe,  and  meetings  are  already  taking  place 
in  several  Continental  cities.  The  North  German  policy- 
holders have  already  passed  resolutions  against  liquidation 
and  against  the  proposed  scheme  for  reconstruction,  and  call 
for  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  in  the  usual  course.  With 
this  view  they  have  requested  the  intervention  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  matter  may  become 
troublesome. 

*    A  fact. 
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It  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  make  foreigners  comprehend 
that  in  England  the  State  has  no  direct  control  over  the  class 
of  societies  to  which  the  Albert  belongs,  and  that  the  customers 
of  such  companies  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  dozen  or  so 
persons  to  whom  their  direction  has  been  entrusted ;  but  the 
sooner  this  is  understood  on  the  Continent  the  better,  for  it 
will  never  do,  in  these  days  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  to 
throw  on  the  Foreig^n  Office  the  extra  work  which  would  be 
entailed  on  that  department  if  it  undertook  to  become  the 
apologist  for  all  the  questionable  ventures  which  have  extended 
their  depredations  beyond  British  territoiy.  Our  neighbours 
must  learn  that  they  have  to  take  care  ot  themselves ;  and  if 
they  are  at  all  reasonable,  they  must  surely  admit  that  they 
cannot  expect  protection  from  our  Government  in  such  matters 
when  Englishmen  themselves  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 


MACBETH, 

Notice.— We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  libretto  of  this  Part  is  not  cjuitc 
complete  ;  we,  therefore,  give  the  argument.  Managers  desirous 
of  producing  thb  unequalled  work  in  England  must  apply  at  the 
office  of  the  Tomahawk,  199  Strand. 

Part  IV.,  and  Last. 


The  Argument. 
The  scene  opens  with  a  chorus  of  Witches  in  the  cave,  ex- 

Eressing  their  triumph  over  King  Macbeth's  soul  in  having  urged 
im  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  and  of  Macduffs  wife  and 
children  ;  also  their  delight  at  the  guilty  intrigue  which  has  now 
conmienced  between  Banquo  and  the  Queen.  After  a  wild 
ballet  of  imps  Macbeth  enters  dejected,  and  seeks  counsel  of  the 
Witches  in  his  difficulty.  Banquo,  through  his  knowledge  of  the 
murder,  holds  an  insufferable  tyranny  over  Macbeth,  which  in- 
spires him  with  hatred  and  rage ;  but  these  are  lashed  into  a  perfect 
fury  by  the  implied  information  of  the  Witches  that  Banquo  is 
the  favoured  lover  of  his  wife  ;  he  now  swears  vengeance  against 
Banquo  and  all  his.  The  Witches  artfully  feed  his  fury,  and  he 
leaves  with  the  resolve  to  murder  Banquo  and  Fleance  on  their 
way  from  the  Castle  that  night.  In  the  next  scene  we  find  the 
Queen  and  Banquo  plotting  how  to  get  rid  of  Macbeth,  whose 
cruelties  have  excited  the  populace  against  him.  Banquo  re- 
solves to  treat  privately  witn  the  principal  Thanes,  and,  if  he  find 
them  favourable,  to  raise  the  flag  of  insurrection  at  once,  depose 
Macbeth,  and  make  the  Queen  absolute  Regent.  The  interview 
has  taken  place  at  night,  Macbeth  being  away  on  some  affair  of 
importance.  After  an  affectionate  duo  Banquo  departs,  and  the 
lady  watches  his  departure  from  the  window — presently  a  scream 
is  heard,  and  Fleance  rushes  in  covered  with  blood,  and  tells  the 
horror-stricken  Queen  that  his  father  has  been  murdered.  The 
chorus  of  Lords,  Ladies,  &c.,  enter,  and  afterwards  Macbeth, 
whom  his  wife  at  once  suspects  of  the  murder.  He  denies  it  to 
her,  and  she  conceals  her  anger.  The  scene  ends  with  a  grand 
finaJe,  in  which  the  chorus  threaten  the  murderer  of  Banquo 
with  vengeance.  A  short  pause  takes  place  now  while  the  final 
tableau  is  preparing,  during  which  a  beautiful  piece  of  instru- 
mentation is  introduced,  in  which  the  good  genius  of  Scotland 
is  supposed  to  triumph  over  the  wicked  machinatiois  of  the 
Witches,  and  Macbeth's  punishment  is  foreshadowed.  The 
curtain  then  rises  on  the  banqueting  hall  of  the  Castle — a  most 
magnificent  piece  of  stage  grouping,  Macbeth  and  the  Queen  in 
gorgeous  robes  are  seen  seated  on  the  throne.  The  chorus 
bursts  out  into  a  congratulatory  ode,  between  the  passages  of 
which  are  introduced  concerted  pieces  for  Rosse,  Angus,  and  the 
discontented  Thanes.  Everybody  is  deploring  the  absence  of 
Banquo,  for  his  murder  is  not  yet  generally  known.  Macbeth 
rises  to  sing  a  drinking  song,  and,  with  the  goblet  in  his  hand,  has 
just  finished  the  first  verse,  when  the  apparition  of  the  gory 
Banquo  rises  by  his  side  from  behind  the  throne  and  lays  his 
hand  on  Macbeth's  arm.  The  cup  drops  from  the  King's  hand  as 
he  leans  horror-stricken  against  his  wife.  The  guests  are  as- 
tonished at  the  conduct  of  Macbeth,  but  the  spectre  having  dis- 
appeared, he  regains  his  self-control  and  resumes  the  drinking 
song,  in  which  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  face  has  suddenly  lit 
up  with  strange  joy,  madly  joins.  As  the  refrain  is  being  sung, 
the  spectre  of  Banquo  again  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  hdl,  and 
as  the  horror-stricken  guests  retreat  from  around  it,  raises  its 
bloody  hand  and  denounces  Macbeth  as  a  murderer.  The  dis- 
contented Thanes,  headed  by  Rosse  and  Angus,  gather  on  one  side, 


and  Macbeth,  who  remains  alone  upon  the  throne,  stands  fixed 
with  horror.  Lady  Macbeth  has  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the 
ladies  near  her,  but  now  recovers,  and,  with  assumed  tenderness, 
implores  her  husband  to  speak.  The  muffled  discontent  of  the 
people  breaks  forth,  and  in  a  grand  chorus  they  bid  Macbeth 
disprove  the  charge  or  die.  The  ghost  has  meanwhile  disap- 
peared, but  as  Macbeth  staggers  from  the  throne  to  defy  the 
rebellious  Chief  it  again  steps  in  front  of  him.  Mad  with  rage, 
he  draws  his  sword  and  rushes  on  the  spectre,  which,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  defends  itself  vigorously,  and  after  an  exciting 
combat  Macbeth  is  slain.  Banquo,  for  it  is  he  himself  alive 
and  well,  explains  that  having  suspected  Macbeth's  designs, 
he  always  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  underneath  his  dress,  which 
fortunately  saved  his  life  ;  he  declares  on  his  oath  that  Macbeth 
was  his  assailant,  and  that  he  has  slain  the  tyrant  from  no  mo- 
tive of  private  revenge,  but  from  love  of  his  country.  The  Chiefs 
and  Thanes  cheer,  and  hail  Banquo  king.  Banquo  thanks  them, 
but  declines  the  crown  for  himseU,  at  the  same  time  proposing 
that  Lady  Macbeth  be  made  Regent  till  the  majority  of  Fleance 
is  attained.  This  all  assent  to,  and  with  hearty  acclamations 
greet  the  Queen  Regent.  The  body  of  Macbeth  is  borne  away, 
and  the  curtain  descends  on  the  congratulations  of  everybody, 
including,  it  is  hoped,  the  audience. 

The  librettist  is  aware  that  in  departing  thus  from  the  story  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  he  may  incur  the  censure  of  some  pre- 
tentious prigs  and  pedants.  But  he  confidently  appeals  to  the 
British  public  whether,  as  a  lyrical  drama,  his  version  is  not 
much  better  than  any  strict  adherence  to  the  tragedy  could  have 
given.  Where  there  is  so  much  material  to  choose  from,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  the  finest  gems  so  as  to  please  alL  But  the 
librettist  ventures  to  state  that  most  of  the  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  have  been  preserved,  while  the  interest  is 
better  sustained,  and  the  happy  ending  is  at  once  more  moral 
and  is  likely  to  be  more  popular.  The  taste  of  an  English 
audience  is  proverbial,  and  on  that  the  librettist  feels  he  can 
confidently  rely. 


A  SHOCKING  IMPUTATION. 


A  waggish  contemporary  has  stated  as  a  fact  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recent  Teetotal  F^te  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  such 
was  the  rush  on  the  refreshment  stalls,  that  by  five  o'clock 
bottled  ale  had  run  out  of  stock,  and  that  every  drop  of  brandy 
and  lemonade  in  the  establishment  had  been  consumed  at  even 
an  earlier  hour.  We  cannot  pretend  to  endorse  such  scurrilous 
assertions  as  these,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  of  the  fifty 
thousand  odd  teetotallers  who  were  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
other  day,  a  goodly  percentage  of  their  number  indulged  sonie- 
what  heavily  in  malt  liquors.  Whether  teetotallers  have  special 
rules  for  special  occasions,  or  whether  bitter  ale  and  gin-and- 
water  are  the  usual  remedies  prescribed  by  their  medical  advisers 
for  those  people  with  whom  "  the  pledge  "  does  not  agree,  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  certainly  the  proceedings  of  the  teetotallers  on 
the  occasion  of  their  last  festival  would  lead  us  to  form  some 
theory,  giving  a  more  liberal  interpretation  to  the  term  "  total 
abstinence  "  than  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  possess. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 


When  parvenus  all  social  bonds  would^burst, 
The  upper  ten  fall  back  upon  my  first, 
And  yet  e'en  parvenus  are  often  reckoned 
Men  of  my^first,  because  they  have  my  second  ! 


You're  off  to  Paris  ?    Missed  the  mail  ?  it's  plain 
That  far  your  quickest  way  is  by  this  train. 


Burthen  your  horse,  and  load  him  as  you  will, 
He  likes  to  have  these  heavy  on  him  still  I 

3. 
"  Improper  word,"  say'prudes  !  and  yet,  forsooth 
Men  hate  it  most  when  it's  allied  to  truth ! 


THE      TOMAHAWK. 
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THE  BYRON  SCANDAL. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  even  of  Byron,  the  mad  debauchee  of 
whom  we  catch  a  glimpse  at  Venice  in  the  memoirs  of  the  friends 
or  companions  of  his  after-life,  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
deliberate  and  fiendish  villany  as  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  imputes 
to  him.  But  if  the  accusation  is  true,  surely  it  should  have 
been  boldly  advanced  in  his  lifetime  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
so-called  "partner  of  his  guilt,"  or  it  should  not  have  been 
made  at  all  If  this  terrible  crime  was  revealed  to  Lady  Byron  in 
the  carriage  on  the  wedding  day,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  and  if  Lady 
Byron's  charity  and  long-suffering  patience  were  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain her  after  such  a  revelation  in  the  endurance  of  cohabitation 
with  her  husband,  and  of  the  terrible  disgrace  of  bearing  a  daugh- 
ter to  such  a  monster,  surely  no  person  who,  on  whatever  slight 
grounds,  calls  herself  the  friend  and  confidante  of  Lady  Byron, 
can,  with  any  semblance  of  truth,  pretend  that  she  is  vindicating 
the  character  of  her  departed  friend  by  publishing  this  revela- 
tion years  after  the  deaths  of  all  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned. We  can  imagine  nothing  more  crud  to  Lady  Byron, 
we  can  conceive  no  more  deadly  injury  to  her,  than  the 
course  which  her  friend,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  has  thought  fit  to 
take.  If  Lady  Byron's  chastity,  if  her  fidelity  to  her  marriage 
vows,  had  been  called  in  question,  if  she  had  suffered  under  the 
filthy  imputations  so  freely  brought,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
against  her  husband  in  his  lifetime, — then  the  heroic  vindication 
of  her  character  might  have  been  necessary.  But  the  very  last 
person  who,  in  body  or  in  spirit,  can  be  gratified  by  this  ecstatic 
and  sensational  tribute  to  her  virtue  which  Mrs.  Stowe  offers,  is 
the  wife  who,  to  the  last,  through  years  of  separation,  embittered 
by  the  imprudent  enthusiasm  of  friends  and  the  malignant 
malice  of  enemies,  still  loved  her  impulsive,  violent,  dissolute 
husband ;  who,  in  spite  of  the  loathsome  degradation  into 
which  he  had  sunk,  according  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  still  con- 
fessed that  there  was  somewhat  of  the  angel  in  him.  If  there 
is  any  certain  fact  to  be  evolved  from  the  inspired  rhapsody  of 
the  guardian  spirit  of  Lady  Byron's  reputation,  it  is  that  to  the 
end,  through  all  provocation,  through  all  insults,  through  all 
outragel^  the  forlorn  wife  loved  her  unfaithful  husband.  In 
proportion  as  this  increases  our  reverence,  our  love,  for  the 
memory  of  Lady  Byron,  in  proportion  as  it  adds  to  the  bitter 
sorrow  with  which  we  deplore  the  viciousness  of  Lord  Byron's 
life,  are  we  infuriated  against  this  lady  authoress,  who,  in 
order  to  snatch  from  the  pollution  of  the  grave  of  the  suffer- 
ing loving  wife,  and   the  suffering  erring  poet,  some  ray  of 


that  glory  and  that  fame  which  must  ever  cling  to  them,  with 
which  to  decorate  her  literary  reputation,  thus  mercilessly 
drags  into  light  the  wicked  scandal  of  years  gone  by,  and  re- 
vivifies the  buried  monster  of  crime  past,  and,  let  us  hope, 
repented  and  atoned. 

We  fearlessly  challenge  that  reckless  malignancy  which, 
biting  its  lips  over  such  a  congenial  morsel  of  scandal  as  this, 
imputes  to  all  who  will  not  join  in  its  rabid  assumptions  of  vir- 
tuous indignation,  the  crimes  that  it  gloats  over  while  it  deplores. 
We  are  content  to  be  classed  by  such  creatures  with  the  irre- 
claimable votaries  of  vice,  because  we  have  protested  against 
the  beastly  curiosity  which  lays  bare  the  repulsive  secrets  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  great  in  spite  of  their  moral  blemishes. 
Even  if  the  next  week  produces  indisputable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  Great  Revelation,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
have  protested  against  the  publication  of  it  If  we  are  to  add 
to  the  acknowledged  vices  of  that  fitfully  noble  poet  the  in- 
delible stain  of  incest,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  the  expression 
of  any  more  vindictive  feeling  than  heartfelt  pity.  It  is  easy  to 
exalt  our  own  virtue  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  dead  men, — vices 
which  have  happily  lost  all  power  for  evil,  all  power  of  injury, 
except  for  the  tmhappy  author  of  them,  if  even  for  him.  We 
shall  be  the  last  to  falter  in  the  fearless  execration  of  all  evil, 
whether  in  the  dead  or  living,  which  is  illumined  by  the  halo  of 
success,  or  which  is  held  up  in  the  disguise  of  good  by  facile 
parasites  to  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

But  even  as  no  sense  of  our  own  demerits  can  cause  us  to 
falter  in  the  advocacy  of  right,  or  in  the  impeachment  of  wrong, 
so  can  no  false  and  hypocritical  assumption  of  the  lives  of  vir- 
tue's servants  delude  us  into  the  sin  of  worshipping  what  is 
really  the  corrupted  curiosity  of  degraded  minds.  We  would 
respect  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  even  if  it  conceals  the  bones  of 
the  most  vicious,  so  long  as  we  are  not  called  to  worship  the 
mock  image  of  a  saint  set  over  them.  If  the  growing  apathy  of 
mankind,  if  the  revolting  insincerity  of  public  morality,  robs  us 
of  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  gentle  and  indulgent  to  the  sins 
of  the  present,  at  least  we  may  hide  our  heads  under  the  silver- 
lined  cloud  of  mercy  that  protects  the  dead  from  our  weapons. 
If  there  is  any  occasion  when  man  may,  without  presumption, 
ape  the  graced  toleration  of  a  god,  it  is  when  life  no  longer  gives 
to  the  sinner  the  power  of  doing  evil  In  words  more  vehement 
than  it  may  seem  fit  to  the  well-disciplined  writers  of  the  present 
day  we  have  pleaded  for  reticence,  if  not  for  truth  and  justice, 
towards  the  dead  Lord  Byron  ;  we  know  that  we  plead  in  vain  ; 
and  that  if  the  fierce  rebellious  spirit  that  for  comparatively  so 
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short  a  time  inhabited  that  beautiful  but  crippled  form,  can  feel 
in  its  present  abode  pangs  other  than  thost  ^ich  a  just  God 
may  inflict,  it  will  writhe  with  torment  at  the  impatient  torrent 
of  execration  which  this  Revelation  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  will  invoke 
against  the  name  of  Byron. 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON'S  NONSENSE. 


Perhaps  there  is  not  a  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
more  humbug,  pur  et  simple^  is  laboriously  spun  out  than  in  the 
columns  of  a  French  Liberal  newspaper.  The  recent  stupid 
speech  of  Prince  Napoleon,  for  instance,  gave  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  a  text,  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  preached 
{)lenty  of  sermons.  There  has  been  the  usual  talk  about  Eng- 
ish,  Italian,  and  Prussian  liberty,  as  compared  with  French, and 
a  ^ood  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose  on  the  subject  of  press 
privileges  here  and  in  other  favoured  spots  on  the  Continent 
The  fact  is,  the  whole  story  is  baseless.  French  liberty  is  about 
as  perfect  as  it  can  possibly  be.  No  one  who  has  resided  any 
length  of  time  in  France  can  help  admitting  that,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  personal  security,  liberty  of  the  subject,  protection 
from  lawlessness,  prompt  legal  redress— in  a  word,  for  a  comfort- 
able existence  in  equity^  one  is  a  great  deal  better  off  than  in 
thh  country.  The  general  contempt  for  the  executive  and  un* 
fettered  licence  given  to  evil-doers,  strikes  an  Englishman  on 
his  return  to  his  native  shores  most  forcibly.  We  may  boast 
more  talk,  more  bombast,  more  what  is  called  ^  free  discussion** 
in  our  papers  ;  but  then  the  opposition  to  Government  with  us 
does  not  mean  levolution.  If  a  thundering  leader  in  a  penny 
Sunday  paper  meant  with  us  red-caps,  barricades,  blood,  gim- 
powder,  and  an  exiled  Queen,  we  shoiud  soon  be  down  upon 
our  press  liberties  with  3l  our  hearts.  Across  the  Channel,  men 
of  the  Henri  Rochifort  stamp  do  not  aim  at  a  change  from  a 
French  Gladstone  to  a  French  Disraeli :  they  want — and  would 
fight  for  it  too,  if  they  had  a  chance— a  French  Cufir)r,  or  a 
French  Donovan  O'Rossa,  dressed  in  a  Roman  tojja,  consigning 
bloated  aristocrats  to  execution  at  a  French  Channg  Cross.  On 
the  whole,  liberal  France  has  got  quite  enough  liberty.  Prince 
Napoleon  Uierefore  talked  nonsense,  and  possibly  no  one  was 
more  thoroughly  aware  of  tibe  fiact  than  the  hero  of  the  Palais 
Royali  \)itDS^ 


A  JACK  IN  OFFICE. 

The  Russian  naval  journal  states  that  during  the  late 
manoeuvres  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a  large 
frwate  of  57  guns  went  to  the  bottom  in  conseauence  of  an  ac- 
cidental blow  from  an  iron-clad  steaok  nun.  Tne  hole  made  bv 
the  steam  ram  in  the  frigate's  side  was  so  large  that  she  sank 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  the  jotumal  expresses  its  satisfac' 
tion,  that  owing  to  the  sea  being  ealm,  that  only  sixteen  men 
were  drowned.  We  are  not  aware  tf  Mr.  Chiiders  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  publication  we  qnotc^  but  anyhow  the  story  is 
particularly  applicable  to  him  in  his  present  position,  for  he 
may  reason  with  himself,  that  if  an  experienced  admiral,  when 
in  conmiand  of  a  fleet,  can  make  sucl  a  disastrous  mistake  as 
to  lose  a  fine  ship  by  such  means  as  tlUM^  what  risk  does  not  a 
landlubber  of  a  First  Lord  run  if  disposing  of  a  whole  squadron 
when  he  puts  himself  into  the  false  position  of  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  ?  Is  the  sinking  of  half-a-dozen  men-of-war  a  new 
phase  of  Mr.  Chiiders*  tendency  towards  wholesale  reduction,  or 
IS  the  right  honourable  genUeman  really  an  experienced  seaman, 
who  is  desirous  of  teaching  the  officers  of  the  British  Navy 
how  to  navigate  their  vessels  ?  If  all  First  Lords  are  to  be  like 
the  present  gentleman,  we  hope  and  trust  Uiat  he  may  be  the 
last  of  them. 


Motto  for  M.  Ledru  Rollw  on  his  Refusal  to* 
Return  to  France.— ^^//wi-g  stones  gather  no  moss  ! 

The  Chinese  Mandarin  on  European  Civilization. 
— "  I  don't  care  a  button  for  it.** 

A  Flight  of  Fancy.— The  removal  of  the  dog-$ell^r*s  shops 
from  Seven  Dials. 


SHAKSPEARES  APOLOGY, 

Addressed  td 

MANAGERS,  AUTHORS,  ACTORS,  AND  THE 
WORLD  IN  GENERAL. 


MiSLiKE  me  not,  good  Managers,  that  I 
Have  brought  a  plague  of  ruin  on  the  house 
That  gave  me  shelter,  frighted  troops  of  friends, 
And  left  your  benches  empty  as  the  purse 
Of  managerial  indiscretion.    True, 
Much  evil  have  I  done,  in  that  I  wrote 
Too  well  to  be  foigot,  and  that  my  memory 
Is  green  as  those  who  would  do  honour  to  it 
More  have  I  wronged  you  yet :  you  love  to  shout 
The  praises  of  my  master  mind  ;  unearth 
My  hidden  beauties  to  the  cp-oundlings'  eyes ; 
And,  with  th*  allurements  of  a  manmioth  type, 
Parade  me  through  the  provinces,  where  none 
Are  found  to  listen.    Such  uncivil  outrage 
I  own  with  sorrow  melts  your  ducats  down 
To  form  the  diadem  of  ill  success. 
Foigive  me  for  my  genius,  whence  you  reap 
A  certain  Ruin— O  that  stone  could  speak, 
And  my  poor  bust  could  ope  its  marble  jaws 
To  cast  up  youf  account  m  toatieft  gone  !— 

A  greater  burden  yet  of  crime  I  bear. 
1  scorned  the  dazzle  of  a  painted  cloth — 
Nor  witched  the  eye  with  gay  habilim^ts — 
Nor  padded  Nature  to  the  actor's  fit — 
Nor  dwindled  fauoum  passions  to  the  scope 
Of  some  poor  player's  manner — nor  events 
Have  I  so  twisted  as  to  fit  the  groove 
Of  reaHstic  cravings — nor  have  shown 
My  paste-board  profiles  for  two  hundred  nights^ 
The  last  abortion  of  a  shallow  brain — 
Nor  have  I  ^ded  Sin — ^nor  held  to  Vice 
The  lying  mirror,  nor  have  hung  her  neck 
With  the  false  jewds  of  attractive  name— 
Misruled  indeea  by  genius  l-^I  have  left 
No  opening  for  the  idol  of  the  day 
To  su];4>lement  my  lines  with  passing  jest. 
Or  foist  his  own  poor  hiunour  on  the  crowd. — 

Thus  have  I  wronged  the  stage.  These  faults  have  power 
To  make  remembrance  Intter  :  and  I  blush 
To  see  myself^  who  did  these  thousand  ills. 
Enshrined  in  gaudiest  morocco,  lie 
The  gift  book  of  the  season,— or  in  type 
Of  meanest  style  to  suit  the  humbler  purse,^ 
My  name  on  every  lip,  as  he  who  wrote 
For  all  time,  but  ike  pr$senL    So,  farewell 


« TOMAHA  WK''  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 


A  VERY  pleasant  place  when  you  jet  there  is  Diei^ :  but 
the  getting  there  from  England  is  the  difficulty.  Prom  Paris 
it  is  easy  and  pleasant  enough ;  but  from  Lond<m  the  journey, 
unless  you  go  round  by  Calab,  combines  all  that  is  disagreeable. 

In  the  first  caje  the  steamers  start  at  the  most  fearful  hours — 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning — two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
this  involves  waiting  some  four  or  five  hours  at  that  dismallest 
of  dismal  places,  Newhaven.  To  the  one  merit  of  the  Newhaven 
route  that  it  is  cheap,  we  may  add  variety.  The  railway  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  England.  On  no  line  are  the  servants  so 
rapacious.  Everybody,  m>m  the  police-inspector  to  th%  porter, 
expects  to  be  "  tipped  **  for  doing  anything,  however  smafi  a  part 
of  their  duty.  By  the  evening  train  there  is  only  one  cimifl^ 
that  goes  direct  to  Newhaven,  so  that  if  tiicre  are  more  ^uu  six 
passengers  they  must  change  at  Lewes.  The  pace  of  the  train 
IS  leisurely.  To  be  in  time  is  neither  its  aim  nor  its  desire. 
"  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  late,*  cheerfully  remarks  the  ticket- 
collector  ;  "  I  dare  say  youVe  missed  the  tide,"  as  if  this  wa^ 
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part  of  the  programme.  To  wait  from  9.30  or  10  o'clock,  to 
4  a.m.,  Is  not  pleasant  You  can't  jo  to  bed,  and  you  can't  keep 
awake.  There  is  no  delightful  tram  like  that  on  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Line,  which  taJces  you  quickly  and  surely,  almost  up 
to  the  boat,  starting  at  a  most  convenient  hour,  and  enabling 
you  to  arrive  at  Calais  Just  in  time  to  have  an  excellent  supper. 
TTie  authorities  of  the  Newhaven  Line  played  a  pleasant  little 
practical  joke  on  Tomahawk,  which  he  begs  to  record,  as  an 
mstruction  and  warning  to  others.  Wishing  for  a  private  cabin 
for  himself  and  spouse,  such  as  are  always  obtainable  on  the 
Calais  boats,  he  inquired  at  the  Telegraph  Office  whether  he 
could  get  such  a  thing  on  the  Newhaven  boat  He  was  told  he 
could,  and  in  the  innocence  of  his  young  heart,  he  telegraphed 
to  Newhaven  for  one  The  result  was,  that  the  very  worst  berth 
in  a  small  stuffy  cabin  (the  only  one  for  ladies)  was  reserved  for 
his  wife's  use.  Tomahawk  thought  it  strange  that  a  benevolent 
company  should  induce  him  to  waste  his  money  in  telegraphing 
for  what  they  must  have  well  known  he  could  not  get. 

The  passage  to  Dieppe !  what  misery  I  The  most  imcom- 
fortable  boat— the  deck  occupied  by  contributors  to  ocean's 
store— the  cabin  occupied  by  contrioutort  to  steward's  basins  1 
The  passage  {9  just  long  enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep 
awake  all  the  time,  and  not  long  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
^-supposing  one  coul4  do  so,  to  go  to  bed !  Then  you  arrive  at 
Dieppe— at  least,  we  did,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  had  to 
wait  an  hour  before  the  luggage  could  be  passed.  This  is 
cheerful  We  recommend  all  persons  going  to  Dieppe  to  go  by 
Calais  and  Paris,  if  they  can  afford  it,  and,  if  they  can  not,  to 
go  somewhere  else.  In  spite  of  its  financial  catastrophes,  we 
place  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Line  first  of  all  lines  in 
England  for  comfort,  civility,  and  punctuality— at  least,  as  far 
as  concerns  passengers  to  Calais ;  while  decidedly  last  for  com- 
fort, civility,  and  punctuality,  and  for  every  other  good  quality, 
we  place  the  London  and  Newhaven  Line,  or  whatever  it  nuiy  gall 
itself. 

But  Dieppe  is  reached  at  last.  It  is  a  queer  old  town.  It 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  one  part  is  a  long  terrace,  or  rather 
collection  of  houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  looking  on  the  sea, 
which  we  may  call  La  Plaze,  and  the  other  a  number  of  houses 
looking  on  to  each  other,  or  to  nothing  in  particular,  but  all 
absorbmg  through  their  noses,  if  they  have  any,  the  most  horrid 
smells.  Col(«ne  must  yield  to  Dieppe  as  a  **  bouquet  de  par- 
fumes  naturels."  The  shopkeepers  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  most  impudent  and  most  exorbitant  which  we  have  ever 
had  the  happiness  to  encounter.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but 
even  they  rob  you  while  they  bow  and  smile.  Nearly  every 
other  shop  is  a  *•  maeasin  d'ivoirerie,'*  or  otherwise  a  shop  where 
the  articles  in  carved  ivory  would  (if  they  could  feel  shame)  be 
dyed  red  with  Uushes  at  the  monstrous  prices  asked  for  them 
by  their  proprietor.  We  do  not  write  without  some  experience 
ot  the  various  "  marchands.'*  We  have  **  kept  house  "  at  Dieppe  ; 
and  can  safely  say  that  for  insolence,  imagination,  and  nigh 
prices,  the  butehers  of  Dieppe  cannot  be  matched  The  only 
civil  robbers  are  the  fish  women  in  the  market.  We  have  not 
ihcluded  "  Le  Pollet"  in  our  description  of  Dieppe  j  but  there 
the  odoriferous  portion  of  the  town  will  be  found  m  superlative 
form*  It  is  a  study  for  amateurs  of  dirt  and  squalor.  It  has 
almost  shak^  the  proud  boast  of  Tomahawk  that  for  down- 
right filtUness  and  horror  Seven  Dials  had  no  rival  in  Europe. 

The  hotels  of  Dieppe  are  well  known.  They  are  comforUble 
and  expensive.  The  Royal  swarms  with  English.  The  Imperial 
is  more  cosmopolitan,  and  the  hostess  has  a  pleasant  way  of 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom.  Dear  as  these  hotels  un- 
doubtedly are,  it  is  possible  to  get  what  we  never  got  yet  in 
any  EngUsh  hotel,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  mendacious 
professions,  vii,,  a  good  botUe  of  wine  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Many  worse  places  might  be  selected  for  a  temporary  home  than 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  Dieppe.  Here  Prince  Napoleon,  hero  of 
the  recent  great  debate  in  the  Senate,  descended  from  Olympus 
for  a  short  time  to  refresh  his  mind  and  body  previous  to  nis 
great  effort  of  oratory.  Tomahawk  saw  the  noble  individual 
more  tJian  once,  and  he  remembers  only  one  thing  about  him, 
he  wore  a  white  hat  Perlurps  for  the  same  reason  aa  the 
miller,  to  keep  his  head  cool 

Life  at  Dieppe  may  be  varied  at  your  pleasure.  You  can 
commit  suicide  in  two  ways  ;  rapidly,  by  Jumping  down  from 
the  very  high  and  steep  cliffs ;  slowly,  by  walking  about  the 
smaller  streets  of  the  town.  Other  modes  of  self-destruction 
will  auggest  themselves  to  the  ingenious.  For  example,  you 
can  dnnk  iced  soda  American  drinks— this  mode  is  slow,  but 


sure;  or  you  can  go  and  see  the  performance  of  a  comic 
opera  at  the  Casino— this  method  is  slower,  and  not  quite 
as  sure,  as  you  may  fall  asleep  during  the  process.  The 
ordinary  way  of  passing  their  days  in  vogue  with  the  visitors 
to  this  "elegant  and  fashionable  watering  place"  is  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  go  to  the  Casino;  bathe,  go 
back  to  breakfast,  back  to  the  Casino ;  go  back  again 
to  dinner,  and  after  that  again  to  the  Casino.  This  place  of 
amusement  provides  balls  and  concerts  gratis  for  subscribers. 
It  also,  as  mentioned  above,  occasionally  provides  theatrical  or 
semi-theatrical  entertainments.  We  do  not,  as  may  be  believed, 
go  with  the  mob.  But,  speakine  of  one  concert,  we  can  say 
that  the  instrumental  music  was  fair,  and  that  one  of  the  singers 
was  very  fair.  But  her  style  !  Grasping  her  music  (in  a  roll) 
with  both  hands,  she  fidgeted  it  round  and  roimd  (without  ever 
looking  at  it) ;  meanwhile  she  oscillated  the  upper  half  of  her 
body  in  a  manner  highly  suggestive  of  one's  experiences  on 
board  the  steamer.  She  did  not  keep  time  either  with  the 
music  or  with  her  body.  Our  advice  to  the  very  fair  songstress 
is,  **  Play  as  often  as  you  like,  but  never  sing.  One  of  those 
fearful  creatures,  a  local  favourite,  sung,  through  several  layers 
of  throat,  some  utterly  inaudible  words.  The  whole  concluded 
with  a  comic  opera,  which,  we  reioice  to  say,  was  hissed.  This 
concert  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  If  the  incapacity  of 
the  performers  in  the  opera  fairly  represented  the  incapable 
nature  of  the  objects  of  the  ehanty,  let  us  hope  the  receipts 
were  enormous. 

The  bathing  at  Dieppe  is  excellentiy  and  modestly 
managed.  This,  Tomahawk  most  positively  asserts,  spite 
of  the  account  given  by  some  prurient  snob  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  GentlematCs  Journal,  We  were  amused  for 
some  time  by  trying  to  guess  who  the  fellow  could  have 
been  who  possessed  such  a  vivid  and  cleanly  imagination  \  but 
it  was  decided  that  he  was  probably  some  relation  of  the  widow 
of  William  Wiggins,  proprietor  of  bathing  machines  at  Rams- 
gate  and  Margate-^erhaps  the  immortal  Mr.  Knox  himself. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  at  Dieppe  is  that  the  people  on  the 
terrace  trouble  themselves  with  anything  but  the  bathers.  No 
men  are  allowed  on  the  women's  side,  not  even  husbands  with 
their  wives,  while  no  women  ever  are  seen  on  the  beach  by  the 
men's  bathing  place.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  with  women. 
Every  precaution  is  udcen  against  any  accident ;  in  fact,  such  a 
thing  as  a  person  being  drowned  is  almost  impossible.  Toma- 
hawk does  not  think  that  everythineis  managed  in  France  better 
than  in  England ;  but  certainly  bathing  is.  Last  year  we  visited 
a  quiet  place  in  South  Devon.  Here  women  bathed,  not  in 
tunics  and  trousers,  but  in  bathing  gowns.  They  bathed  within 
a  few  yards  of  men.  They  displayed  their  limbs  venr  liberally. 
This  was  considered  proper.  One  lady  ventured  to  bathe  in  a 
French  costume.  A  mob  crowded  around  her  machine.  **  How 
improper !  "  sneered  the  virtuous  matrons  and  virgins  who  had 
been  just  before  floundering  about  in  limp  dressing  gowns. 

As  for  men's  bathing  in  England,  Tomahawk  used  to  bathe 
at  a  very  quiet  place  in  Yorkshire.  There  were  four  benches 
within  one  yard  of  the  men's  bathing  machines — always  crowded 
with  women.  The  men  bathed  stark  naked,  and  that  in  water 
so  shallow  that  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  it  did  not  come  much 
above  your  knees.  The  Chief,  as  a  gentle  hint,  always  bathed 
in  a  coat  and  pair  of  trousers.  He  was  jeered,  out  he  preferred 
ridicule  in  this  case  to  admiration.  It  was  at  this  quiet 
village  in  modest  England  that  the  clergyman  once  saw  a 
whole  girl's  school  undress  on  the  shore  and  go  into  the  water 
without  any  more  protection  than  conscious  innocence  could 
give  them.  Scenes  worse  than  this  might  be  witnessed.  We 
withhold  the  name  of  the  place  only  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  send  a  troop  of  pure-minded  inquirers  there.  But  there 
was  no  one  to  intenere  with  these  exhibitions  of  modesty,  any 
more  than  there  was  any  one  to  prevent  any  bather  who 
got  out  of  his  depth  being  drowned  instantly.  If  people  want 
to  bathe  comfortably  and  modestiy,  let  them  go  to  Dieppe, 
not  to  a  quiet  watering  place  in  England. 

The  country  round  Dieppe  is  beautiful  It  reminds  one  con- 
stantly of  English  landscapes ;  but  nowhere  in  England  can 
you  get  such  butter  as  you  do  at  the  farm-houses  about  here. 
It  is  worth  being  bilious  for.    Very  few  things  are. 


To  KUL  SpiRiTUAtiSTB.-'TAW  NoTiCR  !— The  rcal  medium 
for  moving  furniture— the  broker. 
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The  Sultan  is  still  angry  with  the  Khedive.  Nothing  will 
persuade  him  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  not  meant  for  the  cut 
direct. 


One  Insurance  Office  has  put  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Phoenix.  Considering  the  revelations  made  of  the  state  of 
the  affairs  of  several  others,  a  bird  of  less  amiable  omen  suggests 
itself.  The  next  time  an  absorption  process  begins  we  would 
suggest  the  Albert-ross. 

Low  and  High  Church  organs  are  in  a  fever  of  excitement  at 
the  reported  determination  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ''  move  up '' 
some  of  his  late  clerical  friends.  Fancy  a  shuffle  that  will  find 
Stanley  a  Bishop,  and  Jowett  head  of  a  College  !  Well,  if  the 
list  is  not  very  long,  it  is  certainly  brocut  enough  !  What  more 
can  the  extremes  want  ? 


"  Lost  at  Sea,"  the  title  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  new  piece,  fairly 
puzzles  us.  He  talked  of  the  new  thoroughfare  he  meant  ''  to 
keep  open."  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  still  in  remorseless 
pursuit  of  the  unhappy  Oxford  eight  ?  If  these  frisky  veterans 
are  to  go  down,  mid  ocean,  rowing,  for  ;f  5,000  a  piece,  a  race 
against  time,  across  the  Atlantic,  let  us  hope  at  least  they  will 
hjavc  Formosa  on  board  I 


THE  NEW  DRAMATIC  THOROUGHFARE. 


In  another  place  we  have  confessed  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
fathom  the  plot  of  Mr.  Boucicault's  new  Adelphi  piece.  This 
was  a  mistake.  A  little  serious  thought  would  nave  told  us  the 
truth  in  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Boucicault  has  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  ''break  down  barriers"  and  "keep  new  literary 
thoroughfares  open."  Hebegan  by  a£[ood  fling  at  the  Universities. 
What  next  suc^ests  itself,  as  most  mtimatdy  allied  with  those 
time-honouredinstitutions^  but  the  Church  ?  The  title  is  most 
striking.  Surely  it  is  a  misprint  for  Lost  at  See  /  This  granted, 
it  must  be  a  hit  at  the  Bishops^  and  we  may  confidently  Took  for 
the  same  truthfulnesss  to  existm^^  facts,  the  same  dever  spicing 
with  strong  sauce  that  has  so  distinguished  the  great  national 
drama  at  Drury  Lane.  Really,  if  it  were  not  for  uie  fear  of  not 
only  breaking  down,  but  of  hterally  sweeping  clean  away,  the 
barriers,  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  leading 
dramatist  in  his  heroic  task.  The  capabiliUes  for  startling 
effect  and  racy  novelty  possessed  by  such  a  subject  are  simply 
enormous.  The  very  thought  of  Mr.  Romer,  let  us' say,  as 
the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  is  in  itself  overwhehning  !  Mr.Ebume 


again,  as  a  young  Curate,  suggests  much  food  for  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Stewart,  as  an  ambitious  Rural  Dean,  affords 
grand  scope  for  the  introduction  of  unhackneyed  situation  ! 
The  scenes  might  be  laid  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  We 
might  have  the  Shddonian  at  Commemoration  time,  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster  as  the  Vice  Chancellor,  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  derical  Adelphi  guests.  With  such  elements  adroitly 
turned  to  account,  by  the  introduction  of  a  dance  of  Dons,  a 
song  and  chorus  in  Convocation,  and  a  headlong  young  fellow  in 
Deacon's  orders,  the  dramatic  interest  might  be  rendered  tolera- 
bly strong.  Then,  again,  the  Bishops  might  be  supplied  with 
mitres  as  well  as  lawn  sleeves,  and  rove  about  Piccadilly  after 
the  fashion  of  the  famous,  cardess.  and  one-suited  eight  in 
Formosa.  The  "syren"  and  the  "tigress"  being  us^  up, 
fresh  spice  might  be  secured  by  a  deeper  dig  into  the  social 
substrata.  There  are  things  even  worse  than  the  evanescent 
life  in  Fulham  Villas  1  Indeed,  when  one  reflects  how  much 
putridity  there  is  underlying  sodety,  one  feels  that  there  really 
are  magnificent  opportimities  for  an  author  of  a  dashing  and 
not  over-particular  turn !  The  new  dramatic  school  is  to 
abolish  vice  by  dragging  it  out  of  its  holes  and  comers  for  two 
himdred  night  runs.  Is  not  this  something  like  a  prospect 
opening  ujwn  tne  playgoer  of  the  future  ?  But  to  pause.  We 
may  be  quite  at  sea  oursdves  about  this  or  any  other  new  piece. 
One  thing,  however,  is  auite  certain.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's 
amiable  reading  of  his  duties  to  public  morality  has  prepared 
us  for  anything ! 


A  HINT  TO  MEN  ABOUT  TOWN 


It  is  no  doubt  a  particularly  hard  fate  to  be  left  in  town  at 
this  most  depressing  season  of  the  year ;  but,  after  all,  London 
ip  September  may  possess  its  advantages.  There  are  few  people 
who  are  not  willing  to  add  to  their  stock  of  general  information 
when  they  have  nothing  dse  in  the  world  to  do  ;  and  for  the  use 
of  these  unfortunates  we  append  a  programme    for  getting 
through  the  week  in  a  manner  at  once  exhimrating,  inexpensive, 
and  original. 
Sunday. — ^Take  a  Hansom  to  Kew  Gardens  (after  church,  of 
course),  and  thence  go  by  train  to  Hampton  Court    Re- 
turn by  onmibus  through  Bushy  Park  to  Richmond,  and 
get  a  steamboat  from  there  to  Hungerford  and  Greenwich. 
Spend  the  evening  in  the  park,  and  be  careful  to  come 
home  by  the  last  train. 
Monday. — Fass  the  day  in  the  Tropical  Garden  at  Battersea 
Park,  with  a  few  light  volumes  of  reference  and  a  sausage 
roll  in  your  pocket 
Tuesday. — Take  a  Favourite  omnibus  from  Charing  Cross, 
and  wait  until  it  turns  you  out,  which  will  be  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours.     Make  acc[uaintance  with  Hollo- 
way,  and  get  an   unexpected   view  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.    Avoid  it  carefully,  however,  and  walk  home 
through  Colney  Hatch. 
Wednesday. — Go  to  all  those  sights  which,  as  a  dweller  in 
London,  you  have  never  before  visited.    Your  round  may 
indude  St  Paul's  and  the  top  of  the  Monument,  the 
Towen  the  West  India  Docks,  London  Wall,  half-a-dozen 
manufactories,  and  as  many  museums  as  possible. 
Thursday— Friday. — Try  and  find  out  where  the  Victoria 
Park  is.    The  attempt  will  occupy  two  clear  days  ;  and, 
if  you  are  particularly  intelligent,  may  prove  successful 
N.B. — It  is  better,  however,  as  a  rule^  if  you  are  in  ear- 
nest about  the  matter,  to  begin  on  a  Monday. 
Saturday. — ^After  a  busy  week,  a  quiet  day  will  no  doubt  be 
an  acceptable  change.    You  may  therefore  walk  down  to 
St  James's  street  and  Pall  Mali   Exercise  may  be  taken 
in  these  solitudes,  without  danger  of  intrusion,  between 
the  hours  of  noon  and  6  p.m. 
If  this  programme  is  strictly  and  conscientiously  adhered  to, 
it  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  "  change  of  air  "  in  its 
accepted  sense.    Indeed,  some  people,  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  consider  it  more  enjoyable  than  a  trip  to  Boulogne  or  a 
week  at  Baden.  We  oursdves,  however,  are  not  quite  sure  about 
this ;  but,  from  our  experience,  we  are  ready  to  aver  that  the 
tour  we  have  laid  down  is  better  than  going  to  the  British  sea- 
side ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  Maigate  or  Rjunsgate  in  September. 


Motto  for  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.— "  Brass,  not  (B)yron." 
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XXX. 


Mr.  Squigsby*s  honeymoon  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  but, 
short  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Squigsby  was  enabled  to  form  an  excellent 
opinion  of  the  industry  and  attention  to  business  of  her  lord 
and  master. 

In  order  that  the  time  might  not  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands, 
he  had  taken  with  him  a  whole  portmanteau  full  of  legal  papers 
which  reauired  his  attention,  and  to  these,  during  the  brief 
period  of  nis  absence,  he  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  at- 
tention. He  "  settled  "  huge  bills  of  costs.  He  read  and  an- 
notated for  answering  voluminous  Bills  in  Chancery.  He  pre- 
pared *'  Cases  for  Counsel ''  to  be  submitted  on  his  return  ;  and, 
m  doing  this  work,  he  took  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Squigsby  into 
his  confidence.  It  was  extremely  agreeable  to  that  patient  lady 
to  have  to  listen  to  the  long  and  incomprehensible  i>aragraphs 
of  a  Bill  in  Chancery,  or  the  still  more  monotonous  items  of  a 
bill  of  costs,  for  hours  together,  in  their  private  rooms  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris  ;  and  it  was  real  ecstacy  to  Mr.  Squigsby 
to  be  able  to  indulge  his  newly-married  wife  with  this  diversion. 

**  It  is  really  much  more  amusing  and  interesting,  my  dear,^ 
Mr.  Squigsby  would  say,  "  doing  this  sort  of  thing  5ian  driving 
up  and  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  or  promenading  the  Boule- 
vards, looking  at  the  shops,  or  going  to  see  those  stupid  faiiy 
pieces  at  the  theatres.  This  gives  you  an  insight  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  law,  and  enables  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings." When  he  did  put  down  his  work  his  conversation 
was  equally  entertaining,  relating,  as  it  did,  exclusively  to  the 
"  cases  "  he  had  in  han<L  and  what  he  could  do,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  obtain  advantages  over  his  opponents,  garnished 
with  anecdotes  of  what  he  had  done  in  other  "  cases "  of  a 
similar  description,  and  how  he  had  come  off  triumphant  Mrs. 
Squigsby*s  lot  was^  indeed,  one  to  be  envied.  Even  her  occu- 
pations were  furnished  for  her  by  an  ever-attentive  husband. 
Mr.  Squigsby  wrote  dozens  of  letters  every  day  to  England, 
and  as  he  had  no  letter-press  with  him,  and  as  he  never  sent  out 
a  letter  without,  of  course,  keeping  a  copy,  what  better  employ- 
ment for  his  wife — who  wrote  a  fine  bold  hand— than  to  make 
her  do  the  copying  ?  "I  had  no  idea  a  wife  could  be  made  so 
useful,"  thought  Mr.  Squigsby,  as  he  watched  his  partner  for 
life  doing  clerk's  work.  She  proved  to  be  an  admirable  writer, 
and  never  made  any  mistakes,  although,  when  Mr.  Squigsby  exa- 
mined her  work,  he  found  many  curious-looking  blots  upon  the 
paper.    Were  they  of  tears  ? 

XXXI. 

She  was  thus  writing  one  bright  afternoon.  The  windows  of 
their  apartments  looked  out  upon  the  Boulevards,  and  now 
were  heard  the  sonhettes  of  the  horses,  the  distant  drums  beat- 
ing, the  ioyous  cries  of  children,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
sounds  wnich  go  to  make  up  the  harmonious  and  exhilarating 
life  music  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  Mr.  Squigsby,  pen  in  hand, 
was  peppering  a  bill  of  costs  with  omitted  six-and-eightpences, 
and  thirteen-and-fourpences,  and  guineas,  when  a  tap  came  at 
the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby.    A  waiter  with  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Squigsby  opened  it,  read  it  hurriedly,  looked  steadily  at 
his  wife  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said  : — 

'^  Leave  off  writing,  my  dear  Maria.  We  go  back  to  London 
to-night" 

A  smile  of  pleasure  mantled  her  face,  the  first  that  had 
shone  upon  it  since  she  had  been  married  "  Thank  Heaven," 
she  murmured  to  herself,  **  at  last  it  is  over."  She  now  asked 
him  what  had  called  him  back,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
intelligence  he  had  received.  Her  heart  was  too  full  of  thank- 
fulness that  the  honeymoon  was  at  an  end. 

When  they  were  in  the  coup4  of  the  train,  on  their  journey 
home,  Mr.  Squigsbv  said  suddenly  to  her — 

"  Oh  !  Mana,  did  you  ever  know  a  Mrs.  Rigsworth  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  never  ;  why  ?  " 

''  Nothing,"  said  her  husband  '^  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
have  heard  of  her."  Presently,  and  once  again  for  die  him- 
dredth  time,  he  took  the  telegram  he  had  received  that  morning 
from  his  pocket  and  read  it  to  himself  with  avidity.  It  was 
from  Mr.  Topps,  his  clerk,  and  it  ran  as  follows  : — 


"  Come  back.  Mrs.  Rigsworth  died  this  morning.  The  ser- 
vant has  been  here  and  left  the  keys."  . 

XXXII. 

Mr.  Squigsby,  in  his  position  as  executor  of  the  deceased  old 
lady,  took  possession  of^everything.  She  had  not  over  estimated 
her  fortune.  He  ransacked  the  drawers,  the  safes,  the  cupboards. 
He  found  the  property  in  the  shape  of  "  securities  "  everywhere. 
He  carried  them  bodily  away.  They  represented  quite  ^8o,ooo. 
He  inserted  no  announcement  of  her  death  in  the  papers  ;  but 
the  next  of  kin  and  expectant  legatees  seemed  to  have  acquired 
a  mysterious  instinct  of  her  decease,  and  hurried  in  a  crowd  to 
the  spot.  They  were  referred  to  Mr.  Squigsby.  Mr.  Squigsby 
dealt  with  them  all  calmly  and  coldly.  "  Was  there  a  will?  Had 
the  poor  dear  lady  arranged  her  affairs  by  testamentary  dispo- 
sition, or  would  the  property  be  distributed  by  administration  ?  " 
These  were  the  questions.  Mr.  Squigsby  only  made  one  answer. 
"  He  was  the  executor.  There  was  a  will.  It  was  in  his  pos- 
session. It  would  not  be  read  till  after  the  funeral."  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Squigsby  quietly  took  the  will  down  to  Doctors* 
Commons  and  proved  it  "  It's  better,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to 
get  these  things  done  as  quick  as  possible.  The  duty  on 
28o,ooo  is  a  good  round  sum,  and  I  don't  see  why  Government 
should  be  kept  out  of  their  money.  Besides,  it  saves  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  prove  the  will  at  the  earliest  possible  moment" 

When,  therefore,  the  funeral  being  over,  at  which  solenm  en- 
tertainment Mr.  Squigsby  had  assisted  the  next  of  Idn  as  one 
of  the  mourners,  that  is,  he  had  steadily  carried  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  kept  his  eyes  shut  throughout 
the  ceremony,  and  had  partaken  of  a  good  many  elasses  of 
sherry,  and  eaten  a  great  many  sandwiches,  and  had  felt  un- 
commonly cold  in  his  feet,  and  had  sneezed  several  times,  and 
had  wondered  who  it  was  that  made  undertaker's  gloves,  and 
why  the  fingers  should  always  be  too  long,  and  why  the  sensa- 
tion of  wearing  them  should  always  be  like  putting  tight  eelskins 
on  to  your  hands,  and  why  it  was  necessary  to  wear  cloaks 
which  smelt  abominably^  and  when  he  had  been  driven  in  a 
stuffy  coach  flavoured  with  coffins  to  the  cemetery,  and  jolted 
back  again  to  the  house,  when,  in  short,  the  funeral  was  over, 
then  it  was  Mr.  Squigsby  produced  the  probate  of  Uie  will, 
and,  with  an  air  of  authority,  which  the  appearance  of  the  docu- 
ment (now  no  longer  upon  a  few  sheets  of^  foolscap,  but  written 
in  fair  round-hand  upon  a  sheet  of  parchment,  stamped  with 
blue  and  silver,  and  having  hanging  to  it  a  portentous  seal)  in 
no  way  diminished. 

He  read  it  to  the  crowd  of  next  of  kin  and  expectant  legatees, 
and  when  he  had  finished  there  was  a  general  shout  of  disap- 
pointment and  disgust 

"  But  who,"  cried  Mr.  Bilberry,  the  law  stationer,  "  who  is 
Maria  Branscombe,  the  residuary  legatee,  who  comes  in  for 
upwards  of  ;^6o,ooo  ?    Who  is  she  ?  " 

"Ah  !  who  is  she  ?"  echoed  everybody. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  quietly  folding  up  the  pro- 
bate, "Maria  Branscombe  is  Maria  Branscombe  no  longer. 
Her  name  is  Maria  Squigsby.  She  is  my  wife.  A  married 
woman,  I  need  not  inform  you,  can  hold  no  property ;  the  amount, 
therefore,  you  refer  to,  comes  to  me  I  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
good  morning." 

{To  be  continued. — Commenced  in  No.  1 16.) 


RADICALISM  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 


A  RETURN  has  just  been  issued  by  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, showing  that  the  number  of  "rebels"  killed  in  the  recent 
skirmishes  at  the  north  part  of  the  Island  during  the  vear  ending 

tune,  1869,  was  260,  which,  considering  not  1,000  of'^the  natives 
ave  at  any  time  been  in  revolt,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factoiv  result.  We  scarcely  think,  though,  that  the  New  Zealand 
Legislature  has  much  right  to  take  credit  to  itself  for  thus  reducing 
their  enemies.  Extermination  is  at  the  best  but  a  clumsy  mode  of 
putting  a  stop  to  rebellion ;  and  there  are  means  quite  as  effective, 
but  more  gentle,  of  winning  the  New  Zealanders  back  to  their 
allegiance.  Perhaps  the  Government  will  try  some  such  method 
of  reducing  the  seven  hundred  odd  Maories,  who  are  stiU  at  large ; 
after  all,  the  stamping-out  process  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  successfm ;  forthe  New  Zealand  authorities  cannot 
altogether  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  of  the  vigorous 
policy  they  pnde  themselves  upon  having  adopted 
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«  PROGRESS^ 


Scene.— ^  street  near  the  Strand.    Enter  Dion  Boucicault 
and  Tom  Robertson,  at  opposite  entrances^  meeting, 

Dion  B.— -Do  J  indeed  behold  the  modem  Sheridan  ? 

Tom  IC-*Is  this  the  modern  Shakespeare  that  I  see  before 
me  ?    ( They  laugh  heartily^  and  shake  hands.) 

Dion  B.  (recovering himself).— V^^IXAlq^  are  you,  old  boy? 
J  think  I  am  astonishing  them  with  Formosa^  eh  ?  Got  up  a 
sensation  this  time  with  a  vengeance,  haven't  I  ?  I've  just 
posted  six  more  letters  to  the  newspapers.  The  she  will  be 
answered  by  twelve  correspondents.  Fourteen  leading  articles 
will  be  written  upon  the  eighteen  letters.  There's  an  advertise- 
ment for  you  !  Everybody  says  nobody  ought  to  go  and  see  it, 
and  that's  the  very  reason  everybody  comes  to  see  it 

Tom  R.  {wiping  away  a  /rar),— Precisely  the  system  that 
made  School  go.  Let  the  correspondents  fight  about  something. 
That's  all  you  want 

Dion  B.  (with  animation).^H<^%  Progress  going  on  ? 

Tom  R.  (with  great  animation).— Oh^  very  well  indeed,  I 
have  got  a  good  sound  plot— besides,  you  know.  I  go  in  for 
moral  lessons.  My  idea  in  the  piece  is  to  show  that  we  must 
always  keep  progressing,— always  keep  pace  with  the  times,— 
never  stand  stilL 

Dion  B.  (laughing  lar^^ifMia/^).— Especially  in  dramatic 
matters,  eh  ?    We  don't,  do  we  ? 

Tom  R.  (continuingy-^So  I  arrange  my  dratnatis  persona  in 
this  wise  :— *01d  fogies  idio  are  always  talking  of  the  past  as  bet- 
ter tha^  the  present,  who  always  appreciate  what  was  higher  than 
what  is,  and  who  are  averse  to  change  or  improvement  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  come. 

Dion  B.  (explainingy-^The  Idiots-^mcn  who  prefer  Lady 
Macbeth  to  Formosa  /    I  hope  vou  lash  them  well,  Tom. 

Tom  R.  (still  continuing  with  increased  animation).-^l  nuke 
my  hero  an  engineer,  who  comes  to  survey  the  grounds  of  an 
old  aristocrat  for  the  purposes  of  a  railway. 

Dion  B.  (interrupting),.^V(ja^mzy !  Thaf  s  good.  Had  it 
mechanically  in  A  tier  Dark.  Got  it  figuratively  in  Formosa. 
How  do  you  do  it  r    Do  you  explode^  or  run  off  the  line  ? 

Tom  R.  (explainin^.^'^%  the  railway  is  not  seen  ;  hero  only 
comes  to  survev  for  one.  Heroine,  relation  of  old  aristocrat, 
sees  him  surveying  from  the  window.  Falls  in  love  with  him 
because  he  surveys.  Love  so  powerful  that  it  gives  her  a  fever. 
Atheistical  doctor  attends  her,  finds  out  her  complaint,  pre- 
scribes for  her,  sends  her  to  sleep,  and  tells  her  in  her  sleep  that 
her  love  is  returned  by  survejror,  and  that  old  aristocrat  has 
given  his  consent  to  her  marrying  him.  Surveyor  comet  on — 
meets  heroines-grand  love  scene.  Surveyor  indifferent,  not 
knowing  he  is  loved.  Heroine  affectionate,  believing  herself 
loved  and  engaged.  Heroine  works  upon  surveyor ;  surveyor 
gives  way,  and  declares  his  passion.  Heroine  happy.  Canting 
old  woman  comes  on,  informing  heroine  that  it  is  only  a  scheme 
on  the  part  of  doctor  and  old  aristocrat  to  bring  her  round  from 
her  love-'Sickness  and  cure  her  of  her  fever,  and  that  surveyor 
does  not  love  her,  but  pities  her,  and  has  lent^  himself  to  the 
arrangement  Heroine,  left  alone,  gets  delirious  in  consequence 
of  conduct  of  surveyor.  Long  window  at  back  leading  to  bal- 
cony. Snow  seen  to  fall  Heroine,  nu)re  and  more  delirious, 
rushes  out  of  window.  Snow  falls  harder  than  ever.  Heroine 
tears  off  all  her  things  in  her  delirium  to  j[et  her  death.  Every- 
body rushes  on.  Heroine  falls  insensible  into  urms  of  surveyor. 
Her  teeth  chatter  as  the  curtain  falls.  That's  a  strong  act, 
isn't  it? 

Dion  B.  (with  excUement),-^^^  Jove  I  it's  done  at  last  I've 
waited  for  it .  IVe  passed  sleepless  nights  thinking  who  would 
be  the  first  to  do  it  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Tont  You 
are,  indeed,  making  progress.  You  are  increasing  your  drama* 
tic  reputation  with  giant  strides.    I  must  look  to  my  laurels, 

Tom  R.  (flattered^  raising  his  hoi  and  wiping  his  brow\-^ 
I'm  glad  you  like  the  plot  as  for  as  I've  told  you,  I'll  go  on 
with  it 

Dion  B,  {with  gentle  trony,  interrupting  him),^^o  1  dont 
Let  me  contmue.  Last  act  Heroine  in  a  very  bad  way.  Athe- 
istical doctor  in  attendance.  The  doctor  again  prescribes  the 
mixture  as  before.  Tells  old  aristocrat  that  she  must  nutrry 
surveyor.  Okl  aristocrat  must  get  consent  from  still  older  aris- 
toerat^Hbe  Duke  of  somethmg^not  Loamsbire.  my  dear  Tom. 
Sick-room  business  all  over  again*  More  physicicing.  Surveyor 
arrives ;  again  declares  his  love.    Heroine  repulses  him  because 


she  has  not  got  old  aristocrat's  consent  Tableau.  The  older 
aristocrat,  having  overheard  her,  pushes  the  door  open,  and  gives 
his  consent  Tableau  I  The  heroine  is  immediately  cured,  and 
marries  surveyor.    Curtain  I 

Tom  R.  (with  astonishment). — ^Why,  you  know  the  piece  ! 

Dion  B.  (patting  him  on  the  back). — Know  it,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
I  should  think  I  did.  That  rascal,  Victorien  Sardou,  is  under 
sufficient  obligations  to  me  to  make  me  well  acquainted  wiUi 
him.  Didn't  I  open  a  thoroughfare  for  him  upon  the  English 
stage  with  his  Seraphine^  in  the  same  way  that  you  opened  a 
thoroughiiELre  for  him  with  his  D4gH^  or  idiat  you  called  A 
Rapid  Thaw  f  And  to  think  I  shouldn't  know  Les  Ganaches  / 
However,  it  shows  progress  on  your  part  old  fellow.  I'm  glad 
to  see,  my  dear  Tom,  you  are  leaving  off  writing  such  rubbish 
as  "  Caste  "  and  ^  Ours,"  and  going  in  for  good  healthy  dramatic 
literature — such  as  "  Home,"  or  "A  Breach  of  Promise,"  or 
**  Progress  "—you  do  it  much  easier ;  and,  as  you  have  got  a 
name  as  I  have,  it  pays.  Remember  that  it  pays.  What's  the 
screw? 

Tom  R,  (timidly).^A  mere  tnfie^£2O0  a  nij^t 

Dion  B.  (with  passionate  £esticulations).^Th9t  all  !  You 
are  spoiling  the  market,  old  feUow.  Why,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  times  woukl  have  done  it  for  that,  with  a  column  of  JCudos 
in  the  leading  journal  into  the  bargain. 

Tom  R.  (c^logetically). — I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have 
had  more  ;  because,  you  see,  I  go  in  lor  dialc^fue. 

Dion  B.  (pUsdn^  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  smiling  wildly). — 
Precisely.  You  wnte  in  the  English  language ;  Sardou  writes 
in  the  French  ;  or  Benedix  in  me  German.  The  critics  say, 
***This  is  thoroughly  Tom  Robertson,"  as  they  used  to  say  of 
Labiche's  faices ;  m  English,  *'  This  is  thorouc^ly  Maddison 
Morton,"  You've  got  your  cntics  into  a  groove,  old  fellow,  as  1 
have.  Make  money.  You  ought  to  have  had  j65<x>  a  night  for 
Les  Ganaches,  Bucky,  of  the  Haymarket,  or  John  Hollines- 
head,  of  the  Gaiety,  would  have  given  it  you,  IVe  no  doubt 
(Stoppinet  and  after  looking  round)  Between  ourselves,  it's  an 
awfiil  baid  piece  ;  but  that's  all  the  greater  reason  why  managers 
would  jump  at  it  It  is  frif^htfully  discursive,  and  there  is  no- 
thing but  sickness  and  physic  bottles  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end.  It's  the  Traviata  with  the  best  part  cut  out— the 
immorality.  The  only  acting  part  is  the  old  aristocrat,  played 
by  Lafont  i  and  where  can  you  find  any  actor  to  play  Lafont  on 
the  English  stage  ?  My  system  is,  train  mediocnties ;  get  U)em 
to  do  what  you  want,  and  you  make  them  respectable.  Take 
this  as  a  rule  :  No  Englisn  actor  can  *^ create"  a  part  The 
author  must  create  it  for  him,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  do  it  with 
a  mediocrity  than  it  is  with  an  obstinate  first-rate  conventional, 
who  fancies  he  knows  more  than  you  do,  and  spoils  your  whole 
idea. 

Tom  R.  (exultingly).—You*re  right,  Di  I  But  I'm  sorry  you 
dont  think  much  of  Zes  Ganaches,  or,  I  should  say.  Progress. 

Dion  B.  (a^ctionately).—!  don't  say  that,  old  boy  j  only  let 
them  snow  hard  in  the  great  scene.  Have  plenty  of  paper 
ready— I  don't,  of  course,  mean  in  the  front  of  the  house-^and 
don't  snow  brown,  and  you  are  safe  !  The  snow  will  bring  them 
down,  youll  see. 

Tom  R.  (with  emotion).— ThanVs  !  a  thousand  thanks  I  It 
comes  out  on  Saturday,  the  18th,  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  But 
where  are  you  off  to  ? 

Dion  B.  (with  voMilityy^^tt  to,  my  dear  Tom  I  I'm  so 
busy  that  I  don't  know  where  to  go  to  first  IVe  got  to  super- 
intend Anonyma.  at  the  Princess's ;  then  I've  got  to  read  my 
new  drama  of  Sktttles,  at  the  Gaiety ;  and  after  that  I've  got  to 

Sut  the  finishing  touches  to  my  new  comedy,  entitled,  Ivho  is 
fabelGreyt  idiich  I  think  is  exactly  suited  for  the  Holbom  ! 
Tom  R.  (with  envy).—^f^\  good-bye.    I  hope  Progress  will 
be  a  hit    (They  shake  hands  with  fervour.) 

Dion  B.  (with  enthusiasm).-^S\m  to  be.  You  have  done  it, 
old  boy ;  that's  enough.  You  have  made  Progress^  my  dear 
Tom— (<guietly  aside)— Ukc  a  crab !      [They  exeunt  severally. 


DRAMATIC  MEASURE. 

a    "  Traviatas^  mm  i  ^*Dame  aux  Camelias,^ 

a    '^  Dame  aux  CameHas "      mm  i  Holywell-street  Publication. 
S    Holywell'Street  Publications  =^  i  ^*  Cof^essi0nal  UnmaekedJ* 
\\  "  Confessional  Unmeuked'^    "■  I  "  Formow? 
\    "  Formosas "  =  1  Pint  of  Laudanum. 
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RATHER  ''FULL''  DETAILS  OF  AN  EVENT  I 


Before  the  Boat  Race  of  the  season  is  quite  a  thing  of  the 
past,  with  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  perfect  good 
temper  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  American  press,  we  must 
just  note  i!l^& personal  %\x2\n  in  which  some  of  the  New  World 
papers  indulge  when  dealing  with  events  of  this  sort.  What 
would  any  random  Oxford  Four  say  if  disposed  of  in  the  Times 
in  this  fashion  ? — 

No.  I. — Mr.  Blank,  a  son  of  Mr.  Blank,  the  celebrated  member 
for  Loamshire,  who  paid  his  creditors  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
in  iBaB.  He  is  a  wonderful  oar.  The  development  of  his 
muscle,  fine  reach,  and  open  brow,  place  him  at  the  head  of 
English  rowers.  In  1867  he  won  the  Kilkenny  sculls.  He 
it  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  is  said  to  be  engaged 
to  a  youthful  heiress,  whose  name  b^ins  with  K.  He 
stands  6  feet  7.\  inches  in  his  shoes. 

No.  2.— Mr.  Dash,  related  to  the  renowned  General  of  that 
name.  His  maternal  uncle  married  late  in  life  a  half  sister 
of  Lord  Star,  and  his  condition  may  now  be  regarded  as 
perfect  He  has  the  real  grip  of  the  water,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent mathematician.  Report  says  he  is  intended  ibr  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  the  Bar  or  the  Church  have  been  more 
reasonably  sug|;ested  by  his  admirers.  He  pulled  No.  13 
against  Cambridge  in  1865  to  1869,  and  is  slightly  blind  in 
the  left  eye.  He  has  a  cousin  in  trade  in  Manchester,  with 
whom  he  is  not  on  good  terms. 

No.  3. — Mr.  Cross,  related  to  the  firm  of  Cross  and  Lines.  The 
finest  oar  in  the  boat.  His  father  is  said  to  be  enormously 
rich,  though  divorced  from  his  second  wife.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  watch  the  fine  sweep  of  his  oar  without  feeling  that 
he  must  contribute  immensely  to  the  success  or  de^at  of 
his  crew.  He  is  said  to  be  most  amiable  to  ladies,  and 
sings  comic  songs.  His  present  weight  is  173  lbs.,  and  his 
views  are  Evangelical 

No.  4  (Stroke). — Mr.  Asterisk,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Asterisk.  A 
perfect  athlete,  from  whatever  side  he  is  regarded.  He  is 
to  be  married  to  Lady  Augusta  Points  soon  after  the  race, 
unless  money  difficulties,  about  which  a  good  deal  has  been 
said,  stand  in  the  way.  He  seems  to  have  the  veritable 
eaten  of  the  water  at  the  commencement  of  the  strokes 
though  his  great  grandfather  was  reported  to  have  realised 
an  enormous  fortune  out  of  damson  cheeses.  His  biceps 
measures  29I  inches  in  circumference  His  tailor  is  Mr. 
Poole,  of  Saville  row.  His  bootmaker  and  hatter  he 
changes  continually.  He  can  row  52  strokes  to  the  minute ; 
and  mere  is  said  to  be  a  serious  mortgage  on  his  uncle's 
estates  in  Paddingtonshire. 

Cox— Mr.  Spot,  only  son  of  Mr.  J.  Spot  of  the  City.  The 
house  of  Spot  revised  ;£ioo,ooo  alone  oy  one  operation  in 
damaged  shoe  leather.  Mr.  Spot  has  a  wonderful  eye  for 
the  river,  though  report  saya  1^  is  on  bad  terms  with  his 
father! 

Such  is  the  Oxford  crew,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  slick  and  slick 
match. 


A  HINT  TO  HO  LI  DA  Y  FOLK. 


When  enlightened  Englishmen  (by  whom  we  mean  Lon- 
doners) make  up  their  minds  to  take  a  holiday  and  go  out  of 
town  their  first  consideration  is  where  not  to  go  to.  Margate  is 
healthful,  but  hopelessly  cockneyfied.  Ramsgate  is  almost  as 
unbearable,  and  as  for  Ryde,  Hastin^^s,  and  Brighton,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  fashionable,  hot,  uninteresting,  and  expensive. 
It  is,  therefore,  something  to  find  out  a  "  new  place,"  and  as 
such  we  recommend  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  to  people  who  want 
real  change.  To  begin  with,  Aldborough  has  none  of  the  usual 
watering-place  attractions.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  sea,  it 
has  no  pier,  no  esplanade,  no  town  tKsind,  no  niggers,  and  no 
extravagant  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  existence.  No  doubt,  as 
soon  as  the  place  is  properly  appreciated,  it  will  be  as  certainly 
spoilt ;  but,  pendimr  its  fate^  we  recommend  it  to  those  who 
want  a  few  weeks  01  real  holicby  at  conuparatively  little  cost 
Our  most  respectable  contemporary  the  John  Bull  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  recommending  Aldborough  to  the  notice  of  the 


enlightened  public,  a  recommendation  which  we  in  all  sincerity 
endorse ;  for  the  paucity  of  English  watering-places  which  are  by 
any  means  enjoyable  is  becoming  a  national  nuisance. 


OAKUM  OR  STONES! 


Snug  in  insolent  ease  of  good  worldly  position. 

Sitting,  feet  on  the  fender,  and  dreaming  <tf  gold, 
Shut  the  door  of  your  hearts  to  forlomest  petition 

Of  paupers  who  dare  to  be  hungry  or  cold  ! 
Is  there  place  for  stray  thought  in  your  happy  seclusion, 

Of  fevers,  starvation,  or  bed-ridden  crones  ? 
Wake  one  instant,  and  softly  reward  the  intrusion — 

Sleep  again,  with  a  murmur  of  Oakum  or  Stones  ! 

See  the  widow  who  trembles,  so  cowed  and  heartbroken  f 
Is  this  one  of  God's  creatures  so  humbled  and  worn  ? 

Sleep  on,  deaf  to  the  truth — leave  her  story  unspoken — 
Mute  appeals  of  her  agony  answer  with  scorn  ! 

She  is  poor, — odious  crime  1 — to  the  Board  she  is  debtor 
For  bread — what  but  labour  for  hunger  atones  ? 

Give  her  vicious  companions, — shell  serve  you  the  better- 
Soothe  her  sorrow,  good  Guardians,  with  Oakum  or 
Stones! 

Bent  with  age  comes  another— misfortune  has  made  him 

Unfit— see  the  jail  bird  is  striving  to  shirk  I 
To  the  yard  with  the  idler  !  for  illness  upbraid  him  ! 

Paralysis  ?  pshaw  I  send  the  beggar  to  work  I 
Gentle  words  of  your  charity  go  on  repeating, 

"The  parish  well  rid  of  these  pestilent  drones — 
"  Show  your  face  here,  my  friend,  at  our  next  merry  meeting, 

"  Ask  relief,  and  youTl  find  it  in— Oakum  or  Stones." 

Fit  reward  for  long  years  of  privation  and  meekness 

Hard  words,— cold  neglect, — cruel  insult, — ^the  street, — 
Strength  in  well-fed  security  trampling  the  weakness 

That  crawls,  as  a  worm,  at  gentility^s  feet ! 
Guardians. — only  in  name,  when  your  charge  is  forsaken. 

And  seu-k>ve  the  prompting  of  conscience  disowns, — 
Look  around  1    Let  strange  Pity  your  sliuxiber  awaken — 

Find  a  text  in  your  Oakum,  read  sermons  in  Stones  ! 


WORDS  AND  WIND. 


Now  that  the  £mperor  is  really  "  out  of  danger,"  the  recent 
satisfactory  official  r^rts  of  the  state  of  his  healm  are  vanishing 
into  thin  air.  It  appears  that  he  has  really  been  very  seriously 
ill,  and,  for  onc^  those  most  unscrupulous  of  all  news-makers, 
the  Radical  French  pi^>ers,  have  told  the  truth,  and  no  merit  to 
them  for  having  done  so.  The  malicious  reports  unceasingl  v 
propagated  in  dieir  pages  in  reference  to  the  approaching  death 
of  Napoleon  III.  have  so  thoroughly  establisned  in  impartial 
minds  the  conviction  that  with  them  the  fear  of  the  catastrophe 
h  very  nearty  related  to  the  wish  for  it,  that  their  paragraphs 
about  **  Serious  illness  of  His  Majesty**  have  lost  their  force. 
However,  as  far  as  this  last  occasion  was  concerned,  their  "  grave 
solicitudes  "  had  the  warrant  of  facts.  While  we  heard  that  the 
Emperor  was  taking  walks  in  the  gardens  of  St.  CloudLhe  was 
Kteially  lying  on  his  bed  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The  only 
personal  friends  with  whom  he  was  associating  in  a  quiet  way, 
turned  out  to  be  his  medical  man  and  his  nurses.  Such  society 
as  there  was  at  the  Palace  consisted  of  a  bevy  of  doctors,  dis- 
cussing in  anxious  consultation  the  latest  development  of  their 
masters  symptoms.  But  this  crisis,  fortunately  for  Europe,  has 
passed  by.  He  seems  on  the  road  to  recovery.  As  spectators 
of  a  farce  such  as  this,  we  can  only  be  on  our  guard  for  the 
future.  And  perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  avoiding  subsequent 
delusion  will  be  to  table  out  some  sort  of  standard  by  which 
^  official  **  news  may  be  correctly  translated  for  our  benefit. 
Judging  from  the  authorized  language  used  by  Government 
oigans  on  former  occasions,  something  of  the  following  kind 
might  prove  very  useful  to  the  European  stockholder.  A  trust- 
ful reference  to  the  equivalent  might  show  him  the  true  state  of 
the  Emperor's  health,  and  protect  him  from  the  effect  of  that 
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sudden  confusion  in  the  Money  Market  which  will  inevitably 
follow  upon  a  change  of  Government  across  the  Channel : — 

REAL  STATE  OF  THE  CASE,        OFFICIAL  RENDERING  OF  THE 

SAME  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
JOURNALS. 

A  cold  A  State  dinner  at  St  Cloud. 

Taking  a  Seidlitz  powder.         Private  theatricals. 


A  toothache. 

A  touch  of  neuralgia. 

Influenza  {mild). 
Ditto  (aggravated). 

Gout. 

Ditto  {rheumatic). 
Fever. 

Paralysis  {partial). 

Ditto  {total). 


An  interview  with  the  Chinese 
Embassy. 

Distributing  the  prizes  at  an 
Agricultmal  Show. 

A  Cabinet  Council 

Giving   an   audience   to    the 
Minister  of  War. 

Promulgation  of  a  new  Liberal 
measure. 

Reception  of  M.  Jules  Favrc. 

Arrangements  for  a  review  of 
100,000  men. 

A  promise  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 

A  walk  in  the  grounds  at  St 
Cloud 


Highly  dangerous  state.  A  slight  attack  of  rheumatisnu 

Considerably  worse.  Much  better. 

Life  almost  despaired  of.  Symptoms  quite  disappeared 

Consultation,   and    Scarcely  Quite  well, 
any  hope. 


AS  CLEAR  AS  MUD, 


The  question  of  the  real  state  of  the  Emperor's  health 
threatens  to  become  one  of  those  mysteries  which  are  never  to 
be  cleared  up ;  such  are  the  reports  and  counter-reports,  state- 
ments and  counter-statements  with  which  the  French  news- 
papers have  been  teeming  for  weeks  past  Seeing,  however, 
the  numerous  bulletins  which  are  semi-officially  issued  from  St 
Cloud  several  times  a  day,  it  appears  quite  unnecessary  that 
there  should  be  any  room  for  doubt  about  the  case.  If  the 
French  authorities  were  entirely  silent  there  might  perhaps  be 
cause  for  alarm  regarding  the  Emperor's  health  ;  but,  as  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  extra  conununicate  concerning  His  Majesty's 
doings,  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  prevails  cannot  be  well- 
founded 

As  a  rule,  of  course  we  never  make  use  of  the  showers  of 
telegraphic  despatches  which  pour  in  upon  us  at  our  office  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day^  but  as  the  true  condition  of  the  Em- 
peror is  a  moot  point  which  it  would  be  a  charity  to  set  at 
rest,  we  for  once  depart  from  our  custom,  in  order  to  insert  the 
latest  intelligence,  derived  from  the  highest  official  sources 
showing  the  state  of  His  Majesty's  health  during  the  last  five 
minutes  before  going  to  press. 

(Telegram  No.  i.) 

St  Cloud,  13th  September. 

10.6  A.M. 
The  Emperor  has  passed  an  excellent  night,  but  the  morning 

bemg  cold,  he  will  not  leave  his  room  to-day. 

(Telegram  No.  a.) 

St  Cloud,  13th  September. 

10.7  A.M. 
The  Emperor,  though  pronounced  to  be  decidedly  better,  had 


his  sleep  interrupted  by  a  slight  return  of  the  rheumatic  pains* 
His  Majesty,  therefore,  rose  at  5  a.m.,  and  rode  unattended 
into  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  proof  sheets  oi  the 
Jourfial  Officiel, 

(Telegram  No.  3.) 

St  Cloud,  13th  September. 
laSjLM. 
The  true  condition  of  the  Emperor  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 
His  Majesty  is  alarmingly  ill,  and  the  worst  fears  are  entertained 
concemmg  him.    Seventeen  of  the  leading  doctors  of  France 
are  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Palace. 

(Telegram  No.  4.) 

St  Cloud,  13th  September. 
10.9  A.M. 
The  Emperor  is  perfectly  well,  but  is  so  busy  with  arrears  of 
business,  that  no  one  is  admitted  upon  any  pretence  whatever 
into  the  royal  presence. 

(Telegram  No.  5.) 

St  Cloud,  13th  September. 

JO.IO  A.M. 

The  Emperor  has  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain  now  falling,  has  gone  out  shooting. 

Should  any  slight  discrepancy  be  apparently  detected  in  the 
facts  recorded  in  these  despatches,  we  snould  remind  our  readers 
that  they  are  purely  official  documents,  which  of  course  cannot 
be  incorrect,  and  as  such  must  be  accepted  as  not  admitting  of 
question. 


FEIENDS  IN  COURT. 


Mr.  Douglas  Straight  has  certainly  fairly  earned  his  re- 
putation of  being  the  leading  counsel  of  the  day  for  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  case ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  advan- 
tage the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harwood,  Knight,  and  Allen  derived 
from  being  represented  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Mansion 
House  last  week,  they  appeared  but  to  sorry  advantage.  Yes, 
we  regret  to  state  that  the  "  Great  City  Robbery  Case,"  of  which 
Messrs.  Harwood  and  Ca  were  the  victims,  has  come  to  an  un- 
timely conclusion,  and  those  gentlemen  having  withdrawn  from 
the  prosecution.  Mr.  Clement  Harwood,  who  stood  charged 
with  stealing  biUs  and  securities  to  the  amount  of  £1^^000^  the 
property  of  his  employers,  has  been  set  at  liberty.  Mr.  Straight, 
m  withdrawing  the  charge,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  prosecu- 
tors with  much  elocjuence  and  tact ;  but  the  bare  facts  still 
remain  that  a  clerk  in  a  City  office  embezzled  an  enormous  sum, 
and  that,  owing  to  private  mfiuences  being  brought  to  bear  in 
the  matter,  he  has  been  let  off. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  but  a  civic  magistrate  would  for  a 
moment  have  listened  to  the  idea  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
case ;  but  as  Mr.  Clement  Harwood  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  committed  his  depredations  within  the  liberties  of  the 
City  of  London,  we  cannot  of  course  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  he  had  figured  at  Bow  street  instead  of  at  the  Man- 
sion House.  However,  here  is  the  moral  of  .the  story  as  it 
stands : — 

To  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  EMBEZZLE. 

If  you  want  to  effect  this  desirable  proceeding  without  fear  of 
punishment,  first  take  care  that  your  father  is  a  ''  senior  part- 
ner," and  then  rob  his  friends  of  say  ten  or  twenty  ^ousand 
Eounds.  Afterwards,  ^et  an  alderman  to  hear  the  chaige  who 
as  a  proper  appreciation  of  a  "  painful  case,"  and  you  wll  find 
yourself  "  an  unfortunate  young  man,  much  to  be  pitied." 

ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST. 


T  ida   L 
O.  at     S 
N  ake  D 
Answers  have  been  received  from  Mumbles  and  Ca,  Sid, 
Ponteland,  Cabana  Chica,  and  Samuel  E.  Thomas. 


Errata.— Double  Acrostic,  No.  CXXL— First  stanza,  fourth 
line,  for  And  toil,  alike  read  And  toil  alike.  Last  stanza,  thiid  line^ 
for  sights  read  jj^>4/.— Parrot  Papers,  No.  CXXII,  Page  no.— 
Tide»  seventh  Hue,  for  Le  Plage  read  La  J^age.-^la  answer  to  Doable 
Acrostic,  page  112,  for  Ichthvophagi  read  Idumai, 
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FASHION'S  MUMMERS. 


Autumn  brings  other  things  besides  fruits  to  perfection, 
among  them  the  extravagance  of  each  year's  Fashions.  The 
season  of  general  holiday-taking  is  a  capital  opportunity  for 
the  extravagant  powers  that  rule  the  land  of  Le  FoUet,  and 
they  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the  utmost.  At  a  time  and  at 
places  when  simple  dresses  would,  one  would  think,  be  most 
suitable,  the  brains  of  the  modistes  and  the  fingers  of  their 
wretched  workwomen  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce  the 
most  costly,  useless,  and  ridiculous  sort  of  garments  which  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  Arrayed  in  these,  the  queens  of  Fashion 
and  the  imitative  apes  who  wait  in  their  train,  take  their  pleasure 
at  the  sea-side  by  walking  up  and  down  some  few  yards  of 
terrace  or  esplanade,  showing  themselves  and  staring  at  others. 
This  is  their  idea  of  pleasure — of  the  beautiful  country  around 
them,  of  the  many  interesting  objects  of  Art  or  of  Nature,  they 
take  not  the  slightest  notice.  They  may  rouse  themselves  to 
the  effort  of  lunching,  in  a  new  and  special  costume,  on  board 
some  yacht;  or  of  being  transported,  in  another  new  and  special 
costume,  to  some  old  ruin — not  to  a  picnic,  but  to  an  elaborate  out- 
of-doors  luncheon,  where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  dining- 
room  are  imitated,  if  not  exaggerated,  and  where  a  due  regard 
for  their  dress  prevents  them  from  wandering  far  from  their 
well-cushioned  seat  None  of  these  parties  of  pleasure  would 
be  deserving  of  the  name  imless  attended  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  dress.  Each  excursion  is  made  the  excuse 
for  some  fresh  enormity  of  extravagance,  and  the  most  religious 
care  is  taken  by  those  who  profit  by  this  wicked  folly  that  the 
nature  of  the  dress  shaU  prevent  any  healthy  or  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  muscles  ;  the  shoes  are  made  for  anything 
but  walking ;  while  the  whole  dress  is  formed  of  the  material 
most  easily  stained  or  torn,  and  generally  adorned  with  lace, 
the  safety  of  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  mental 
powers  of  the  puppet  who  is  its  temporary  owner. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  no  frequenter  of  the 
fashionable  autumn  resorts  can  with  truth  deny.  It  is  a  very 
striking  feature  of  modem  Fashion,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  its  aims  to  render  all  honest  simple  enjoyment  out 
of  doors  impossible.  The  time  was  when  women  were  as  ready 
as  men  to  ramble  through  woods,  or  climb  hills,  or  explore  the 
mazes  of  some  wild  dell  and  scramble  beside  the  mountain 
stream.  But  now  all  this  is  at  an  end  except  for  the  few  who 
despise  fashion.  The  tight  stays  that  impede  all  healthy  res- 
piration, the  dress  which,  while  pretending  in  its  shape  to  be 


simple  and  comfortable,  is  so  lavishly  ornamented,  and  made  of 
such  costly  material  as  to  give  the  lie  to  the  pretence  ;  the  useless 
high-heeled  shoes,  throwing  an  unnatural  strain  on  the  muscles  of 
the  instep,  and,  in  time,  deforming  the  foot,  while  they  render  walk, 
ing  martyrdom  ;  the  monstrous  pinnacles  of  false  hair,  twisted 
and  pinned  and  plaited  and  messed  about  so  as  to  produce 
headache  after  the  slightest  exertion  ;  when  to  these  are  added 
the,  happily,  not  universal  accessories  of  bismuth  and  other 
poisons  gradually  making  their  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
sldn  into  the  blood,  and  producing  sickness,  dizziness,  and  a  host 
of  uncomfortable  sensations ;  when  ail  these  items  of  Fashion's 
livery  which  now-a-days  her  servants  are  content  to  wear,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  all  pleasure  should  be  confined  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  contemptible  vanity  for  the  sake  of  which  such  crosses 
are  borne.  The  amoimt  of  perverted  heroism  which  is  displayed 
by  woman  in  submitting  to  the  monstrous  caprices  of  la  mode 
is  enough  to  raise  her,  if  properly  directed,  to  any  height  in 
the  social  scale  which  she  may  desire. 

Another  equally  distinctive  feature  of  Fashion,  but  one  which 
we  believe  she  has  generally  exhibited  in  all  civilised  communities 
where  female  disciples  have  not  been  wanting,  is  the  wanton  ex- 
travagance which  she  enforces.  Certainly  now-a-days  this  seems 
carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  say  so, 
for  next  year  the  inventive  brains  of  the  milliners*  artists  might 
produce  some  kind  of  g^arment  in  which  money  was  more 
recklessly  wasted  than  it  is  in  the  "costumes,"  "drapeaux," 
&c.,  &c,  of  the  present  season.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  women  bestowing  attention  on  their  dress,  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  things  on  which  they  are  capable  of  bestowing 
any,  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  their  petty  minds  of  such 
a  congenial  occupation.  Let  those  who  can  afford  it  wear  real 
lace,  and  dress  as  handsomely  as  they  like.  But  let  those  who 
can't  afford  it  not  try  and  emulate  them  with  trashy  imitation?^ 
dear  at  any  price,  because  in  themselves  utterly  valueless,  and  of 
a  most  perishable  nature.  But  lace  is  but  a  slight  item  in  our 
wives  and  daughters'  bills ;  we  do  not  wish  to  dabble  in  the 
nauseous  jargon  of  the  artists  who  piece  together  that  elaborate 
mosaic — a  fuU-dressed  lady  of  1869  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
every  device  expense  is  added,  and  that  no  one  ever  seems 
to  give  a  thought  to  real  comfort  or  to  economy,  but  solely 
to  appearance  and  ostentation.  Girls  now-a-days  must  have 
this  and  must  have  that,  till  Heaven  and  their  fathers  only 
know  the  mean  shifts  and  hard  screwings  which  must  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  provide  these  useless  necessaries. 
Even  in  man's  dress,  which  remains  monotonous  only  in  its  ugli- 
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ness,  this  reckless  extravagance  is  gainirig  ground.  Silk  facings 
and  velvet  collars  and  salin  lining s^  and  the  tailor  only  knows 
how  many  expensive  items,  arc  added  at  ihe  bidding  of  Fashion, 
One  sees  not  many,  thank  Heaven  !  but  still,  not  a  few  men 
with  their  feet  squeezed  into  finicking  patent  leather  boots,  and 
their  clothes  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
laugh  J  even  if  they  were  capable  of  so  manly  an  exercise. 
Dandies,  we  thought,  were  things  of  the  past,  but  peiits  tnaltr^s^ 
to  devise  a  very  expressive  synonym,  seem  on  the  increase.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  when  even  ever  so  slight  a  tendency  is  sho^vn  to 
eflfeminacy  in  the  young  men  of  a  country- ,  especially  if  that  is 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  woman  to  imitate 
man  In  no  other  point  but  in  his  dress.  Neither  good  citizens 
nor  good  wives  arc  to  be  chosen  from  such.  As  for  mothers, 
now- a- days,  the  nurse  usurps  their  place ;  maternity  is  a  duty 
for  which,  like  the  conscription,  every  one  who  can  afford  the 
luxury  gets  a  substitute. 

This  extravagance  of  dress  is  very  stale  food  for  the  satirist. 
But  he  is  none  the  les^  obliged  to  feed  on  it  sometimeSj  for 
neither  the  physical  nor  moral  effects  of  this  folty  are  easily 
limited.  Something  more  than  imperfect  respiration  and  in- 
jured digestion,  than  excessive  vanity  and"  levity,  spring  from  this 
source.  It  is  always  said  that  the  extravagance  of  the  rich  finds 
imployment,  and  so  food,  for  the  poor ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
it  ts  so.  But  J  various  as  arc  the  materials  employed  in  the 
adornment  of  the  human  form,  from  the  excrement  of  the  insect 
to  the  spoil  of  the  corpse^s  head,  everj'body  ciinnot  live  by  dress- 
making and  its  kindred  trades.  Extravagance  in  mere  ornament 
may  enrich  a  few,  but  it  does  not  benefit  the  many.  The  great 
branches  of  industry  do  not  receive  a  stimulus  from  the  ela- 
borate shapes  or  excessive  trimming  of  women's  dress.  Where 
servile  imitation  makes  all  society  lavish  of  money  on  dress,  it 
either  compels  families  of  moderate  means  to  practise  mean- 
ness in  more  useful  branches  of  expenditure,  or  it  lands  them 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  And,  though  Artj  in  its  noblest  and 
purest  sense,  is  not  much  thought  of  now- a- days,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  invariably  the  case  in  a  country  where  much  attention 
and  expense  arc  devoted  to  the  bastard  art  of  adorning  the 
human  person,  true  art  languishes.  In  the  cause  of  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  we  plead  for  fashion  in  dress,  handsome,  but 
not  extravagant— comfortable,  but  not  indecent. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AS  A  POWER, 


This  is  an  age  of  humbug.  We  arc  continually  saying  what 
we  do  not  mean,  and  deceiving  not  only  everybody  about  us, 
but  ourselves  as  well :  for  instance,  we  are  never  tired  of  cant- 
ing  about  "  public  opinion/*  We  allude  to  it  as  a  sort  of  in- 
fallible despot,  at  whose  power  Poor-law  Guardians,  money 
lenders,  statesmen,  and  anatomical  museum  proprietors  grow 
pale  and  tremble.  We  know  all  the  while  that  this  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  seen  public  opinion 
howling  frantic — literally  kicking  with  tumid  indignation  at 
some  momentary  evil,  but  kicking  hopelessly  and  in  vain.  A 
fat  noisy  baby  would  have  had  more  influence  in  putting  a  stop 
to  many  scandalous  abuses  than  our  great  flaccid  and  pettilant 
demi-god-  We  know  this  well  j  yet  we  ^vriie  leading  articles 
about  it,  and  repeat  the  conventional  twaddle  with  unabated 
vigour.  Here  in  England  we  shake  our  heads  solemnly, 
and  refer  to  "  braving  public  opinion  "  as  the  culminating  effort 
of  the  hero  or  of  the  maniac.  Foreigners  have  caught  the 
phrase  from  us.  Dirty  Frenchmen,  with  bad  educations  and 
worse  incomes,  allude  to  **  the  opinion  pubUqut "  with  fervour, 
and  picture  to  themselves  some  strapping  heathen  goddess  with 
a  red  cap,  atheistical  tendencies,  and  broad  vievvs  on  the  mar- 
riage question.  We  do  not  undeceive  them.  We  do  not  admit, 
except  quite  privately  to  each  other,  that  the  lady  in  question 
is  nothing  but  a  helpless,  mumbling,  querulous  old  crone,  to 
whom  nobody  on  earth  pays  the  slightest  attention  whatever. 


If  a  proof  be  sought,  one  is  ready  at  hand.  A  reference  to  any 
number  of  any  daily  paper  will  supply  it  at  once.  There  it  is, 
the  everlasting  letter  full  of  indignant  complaint,  shrieking  to 
all-powerful  public  opinion  to  raise  its  mighty  voice  and  put  an 
end,  once  and  for  all,  to  some  intolerable  nuisance.  Day  after 
day  the  ball  is  kept  rolling.  Policemen,  railway  directors,  organ 
grinders,  foot  and  mouth  diseases,  and  all  the  otker  social 
scandals  of  life  take  their  turm  But  nothing  happens.  The 
torrent  of  indignation  pours  down  the  accustomed  course, 
but  not  a  rock  stirs  an  inch.  The  noise  is  terrific.  The  result 
is  niL 

W- e  make  these  very  few  commonplace  remarks  by  way  of  pre- 
face to  several  appeals  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  into 
our  hands.  We  are  not  in  the  habit,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  of 
publishing  letters,  but  a  perusal  of  the  following  will  carry  a 
short  lesson  of  instruction  to  the  least  reflective  thinker.  All 
the  grievances  alluded  to  below  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
suggested  before.  How  far  they  have  met  with  any  remedial 
treatment,  an  occasional  look  at  the  column  of  the  Times  will 
show.  Single  cries  for  help  appear  to  have  produced  but  little 
result  :  possibly  a  chorus  may  prove  more  effective.  We  sub- 
join one : — 

(I.) 
TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THR  TOMAHAWK. 

London^  Sept  19,  1869. 

Sir,— To  those  who  may,  in  any  emergency,  be  induced  to 
make  use  of  the  General  London  and  European  Cosmopolitan 
Telegraph  Company's  wires,  I  bee  to  recount  the  following  facts, 
which  speak  for  themselves.  A  grandmother  of  mine,  who 
resides  at  Bennondsey,  was  seized  on  Thursday  last  with  a 
severe  attack  of  superficial  epistragiiis,  and  in  the  sudden  crisis 
she  had  a  telegram  despatched  to  me  at  my  town  residence  in 
Little  Peter  Street,  Westminster.  Six  days  were  occupied  in 
the  trnfismission  of  the  message,  and  I  have  been  charged  three 
shillings  and  ninepencc/^'r  its  keep  at  the  Head  Office  during 
thai  period.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  brought  an  action 
against  the  company  for  heavy  damages ;  my  grandmother, 
offended  at  my  silence,  having  struck  me  out  of  ner  will,  and 
died  immediately  afterwards.  I  lost  my  caise,  and  have  been 
mulcted  in  £11^  33.  lod.  costs,  the  Judge  having  ruled  that 
"  no  telegraph  company  shall  be  held  responsible  for  its  own 
defalcations  provided  the  message  be  aelivered  within  six 
calendar  months."  And  this,  Sir,  takes  place  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  within  ear-shot  of 
Printing-House  Square  I  I  appeal  to  your  powerful  pen  to 
assist.  Yours,  &c., 

DULCE  £T  DECORUM  EST  PRO  PATRIA  MORI. 


(2.) 


The  Police  Station,  Bobbinham^  Ccrnwail^ 
I2th  August,  1869. 
.Sir, — I  took  a  ticket  yesterday  evening,  from  Blaxham,  on 
the  South  Middle  Counties  Extension  Line,  asking  at  the  same 
time  most  distinctly  for  a  return  second-class,  vid  Pottsboraugh, 
to  Piggleton  Junction.  I  paid  7&,  the  fare  demandetji^  and  got 
into  the  first  train  that  came  to  hand.  I  was,  without  any 
warning,  taken  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles  in  the 
wrong  direction,  to  this  place,  Sluggs  HiLL.  The  station- 
master  has  given  me  a  black  eye,  and  sent  for  a  policeman,  and 
my  return  tkkei  has  been  taken  from  me  by  force.  What  had  I 
better  do  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fiat  Justitia 

Margate,  SepL  22,  1869. 
Sir, — After  beating  about  for  172  hours  in  an  open  boat  with 
two  old  ladies,  one  suffering  from  tubercular  paralysis,  I  have 
managed  to  reach  this  place.  On  the  19th  of  August  last  I  took 
a  passage  by  one  of  the  Mid-Ocean  and  Overland  Steamship 
Company's  packets  to  Hull.  After  three  weeks*  severe  weather 
in  the  Channel,  during  which  every  living  thing  was  swept  off 
the  decks,  1  discovered  that  we  were  carrying  a  cargo  of  Ivv^ 
gorilliU  and  gun  cotton.  I  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  cap- 
tain, who,  after  putting  me  into  irons,  said  I  might  do  what  I 
liked.  The  two  old  ladies  to  whom  I  have  referred  were  at  their 
own  request  let  down  in  an  open  boat  at  a  quarter  to  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  on  their  threatening  to  have  their 
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passage  money  returned  that  I  was  allowed  to  accoippany  them. 
I  have  since  applied  to  the  Secretary,  but  his  only  answer  is  that 
it  is  a  rule  with  their  Directors  never  io  interfere  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Company.  Trusting  to  the  mighty  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  investigate  this  scandalous  case, 

•  I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

One  who  has  suffered  I'requently. 

(4.) 
Belgrave  Square^  N,^  19/A  Sept,  1869. 
Sir, — Yesterday  afternoon,  in  Bray  street,  E.C.,  I  noticed  a 
policeman  knocking  out  the  brains  of  an  apparently  harmless 
old  man  of  eighty.  On  my  gently  remonstrating  with  him 
about  his  unnecessary  seventy,  he  threw  me  down,  broke  my 
nose  in,  and  jumped  on  my  chest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  have  applied  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  but  he  refuses  to 
interfere.  I  merely  mention  this  case  as  a  warning  to  others. 
I  endorse  my  card,  and  subscribe  myself, 

JUVENIS  Olim. 

South  Ketlsington, 
Sir, — I  live  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  quiet  street  Last 
night,  between  the  hours  of  ten  p.m.  and  three  a.m,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  seven  military  bands,  an  open  air  meeting,  an  Irish 
riot,  a  howling  dog,  five  organs,  a  drunken  man  selling  bird- 
cages, a  collision  of  three  coal  waggons,  a  man  practising  on 
the  French  horn,  and  the  continual  firing  off  of  street  crackers. 
I  appealed  to  several  police,  who  all  said  that  I  had  better  go 
and  live  in  Buckingham  Palace,  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 
complain  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  for  years  I  have  been  such 
a  martyr  to  nebulosous  contraction  of  the  nerves  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  fly  through  the  air  throws  me  into  paralytic  hysterics, 
you  may  suppose  that  I  passed  a  very  uneasy  night.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  my  landlord,  but  his  only  reply  has 
been  to  add  ;^io  to  my  rent  Trusting  to  the  aid  of  your  power- 
ful pen, 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

NuDA  Veritas. 
But  we  must  close  our  list  for  want  of  space,  for  the  urgent 
appeals  to  the  "  powerful  voice  of  public  opinion  "  in  our  posses- 
sion would  fill,  not  only  one  number,  but  every  volume  we  have 
written.  Would  their  appearance  in  print  have  touched  a 
single  grievance,  or  removed  a  single  scandal  ?   Credat  Judceus  I 


THE  ORACLE  OF  ROCHDALE, 


On  Thursday.  September  9th,  qipeared  this  sensation  an- 
nouncement, under  the  head  of  "  This  Evening's  News  :" — 

"  Mr.  Bright,  M.P.,  on  Fools  and  Knaves. 

"Rochdale,  Sept  8,  1869. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  newspaper.     There  are 
knaves  in  the  world  and  there  are  simpletons,  and  the  one  class 
preys  on  the  other  "!!!!!  ! 

Wonderful  discovery  !  How  original  in  the  great  Tribune  ! 
He  goes  on  to  denounce  the  Tory  party  as  usual.  We  do  not 
certainly  approve  of  Tory  politics ;  indeed  we  suspect  we  are  much 
more  hearty  and  sincere  Reformers  than  Mr.  Bnght ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  have  generally  something  more  to  the  point  to 
say  than  Mr.  Bright  has  m  his  dogmatic,  pretentious  letter.  If 
w£^es  have  risen  from  20  to  50  per  cent  since  1840,  what  does 
it  prove  ?  Certainly  not  that  our  commercial  policy  has  been 
a  wise  one.  How  much  have  provisions  and  house-rent  risen 
since  then  ?  How  much  has  Pauperism  increased  since  then  ? 
Mr.  Bright  has  always  been  one  of  those  who  think  that  three 
things  only  are  necessary  to  make  the  world  perfect :  Free 
Trade,  an  Extended  Sufi&age,  and  the  Ballot  But  we  want 
something  more  than  free  trade,  as  he  understands  it  We  do 
not  want  that  free  trade  which  allows  the  tradesman  to  adulte- 
rate the  poor  people's  food  with  impunity.  We  do  not  want 
that  free  trade  which  encourages  commercial  dishonesty,  and 
all  the  mean  tricks  and  falsdioods  of  great  speculators  and 
petty  hucksters.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bright 
something  a  little  less  arr(^ant  in  tone^  more  truly  liberal  in 
pirit,  and,  above  all^  more  honest,  than  ^s  epigrammatic  epistle. 


A  person  who  defends  false  measures  and  adulteration  of  food 
has  only  the  choice  of  being  classed  among  the  simpletons,  or 
among— the  Tories. 


THE  POETS  PLEASAUNCE, 
(Suggested  by  Mr.  Boucicault  "t)e  arte  Poetica.") 

You  ask  me,  in  what  happy  ground 
The  poet's  garden  may  be  found. 

In  gayest  liv'ry  dress'd. 
With  dazzle  of  perennial  bloom. 
And  heavy  with  the  rich  perfume 

Of  Araby  the  blest  ? 

Think  not  the  Bard  with  blossoms  bright 
Can  stay  his  heaven-bom  appetite, 

For  flowers  of  nobler  birth  ; 
The  soul  athirst  for  greater  things, 
Can  find  no  joy  in  that  which  springs 

From  cold  material  earth. 

The  higher  craving  of  his  kind, 
Choice  Flora  of  a  brother's  mind 

To  gather  in  his  sport. 
Where,  wet  with  fancy's  dew-drop,  peer 
The  leaflets  of  a  stray  idea. 

In  unmown  fields  of  Thought. 

To  slyly  pluck  with  furtive  care 
The  buds  of  genius  here  and  there. 

Wherever  he  may  find  it ; 
And  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown. 
Call  the  choice  bouquet  all  his  own 

Who  found  the  thread  to  bind  it. 

And,  blending  with  harmonious  skill. 
The  chosen  flow'rets  at  his  will. 

To  saunter  up  and  down. 
While  wreaths  of  stolen  blossoms,  tied 
Around  his  temples,  serve  to  hide 

His  baldness  with  a  crown. 

So  when  we  find  om;  search  repaid 
By  Wit  and  Fancy  ready-made. 

What  need  of  useless  pains  ? 
The  workers  of  our  age  profess 
The  noblest  watchword  of  success 

Is— Scissors  versus  Brains  ! 


SCARCELY  WORTH  THE  CANDLE. 


A  VERY  sad  accident  happened  the  other  day  at  the  Edgware 
Road  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  A  passenger  rushed 
on  to  the  platform  just  as  tne  City  train  was  moving  away,  and 
attempted  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  carriage.  The  guard, 
on  seeing  this,  immediately  struggled  with  the  passenger  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  effecting  his  purpose,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  unlucky  old  gentleman — for  he  was  a  man  of  sixty- 
five  years  of  age — fell  between  the  platform  and  the  train*  and, 
the  carriage-wheels  passing  over  his  body,  was  launched  into 
eternity  with  the  abuse  of  the  officials  ringing  in  his  ears.  We 
do  not  wish  to  offer  any  particular  remark  upon  this  particular 
case,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  questioning  the  aovisability 
of  the  rule  generally  adopted  by  the  railway  officials  when  a 
passenger  is  foolish  enough  to  imperil  his  life  in  trying  to  catch 
a  train,  of  so  obstructing  him  in  the  attempt  that  the  chances 
of  his  getting  crushed  to  death  become  seriously  increased. 
The  rule  should  be  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  passen- 
gers arriving  on  the  platform  after  the  train  is  in  motion  ;  but 
when  once  were  and  they  have  managed  to  get  half  into  the 
carriage,  it  should  not  be  considered  worth  while  to  pull  them 
out  again  simply  to  ensure  their  falling  under  the  wheels.  We  can 
sympathize  with  the  guards  being  indignant  at  an  infringement 
of  the  bye-laws  of  their  raiiwajr  company ;  but  this  very  proper 
and  natural  feeling  scarcely  justifies  a  reckless  sacrifice  of 
human  life. 
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The  Khedive,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sultan,  has  been  taking 
far  too  much  steel,  and  the  regimen  is  to  be  changed.  Cui  bono  ? 
For  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  patient  will  fare  no  better. 
He  will  be  expected  now  to  swallow  far  too  much  Porte. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  write,  for  the  first  time,  "  Sir  David 
Salomons.**  At  a  season  when  religious  rancour  and  sectarian 
animosity  are  hissing  themselves  lioarse,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear 
that  a  Baronetcy  has  been  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  on  one  of 
the  leading  English  Jews.  And,  more,  there  is  no  class  of 
Englishmen  who  are  harder  workers,  better  men  of  business, 
and  more  respectable  members  of  society  generally,  than  those 
who  are  of  Sir  David's  persuasion.  The  Snobbish  bigotry  of 
the  day  has  received  a  satisfactory  shock,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Gladstone  most  heartily  on  his  spirit  and  tact. 


PROGRESS  IN  INDIA. 


The  Maharajah  of  Teypore  has  danced  a  quadrille !  and  one 
of  our  contemporaries  has  made  capital  out  ofthe  event  to  felici- 
tate India  on  the  satisfactory  progress  which  this  condescension 
on  the  part  of  his  Highness  indicates.  We  often  hear  of  the  rapid 
strides  which  civilisation  is  making,  but  we  have  hitherto  failed 
to  perceive  the  extent  to  which  this  metaphor  might  be  made  to 
admit  of  a  literal  interpretation.  Tomahawk^  however,  takes 
his  stand  against  humbug  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  would 
like  to  ask  the  writer  in  me  Standard  what  his  idea  of  the  civi- 
lisation of  India  is,  which  is  to  "  advance  "  in  harmony  with  the 
great  fact  of  the  Rajah's  oerformance.  If  saltation  is  the  gauge 
of  progress,  then  cannibals  must  rank  high  in  the  human  race ; 
ana  we  may  hope  to  see  Professor  Huxley  converted  to  the  can* 
can  soon,  after  he  has  finally  demonstrated  our  community  of 
origin  with  apes.  Hindoos  have  already  much,  too  much,  of  that 
superficial  veneer  of  civilisation  which  manifests  itself  in  eating 
meat  and  drinking  brandy,  and  generally  in  ai)ing  European 
habits  of  vice  and  self-indulgence  ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Jeypore 
has  had  the  acumen  to  hit  upon  a  new  method  of  gainmg  a 
notoriety,  which  is  to  him  cheap  at   some   twenty  thousand 


rupees.  If- he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  will  show  that  they 
have  some  love  of  good  government  and  justice  for  their  own 
sake,  that  they  can  be  unselfish,  and  care  more  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enlightenment  of  their  wives  and  subordinates  than 
for  their  own  gratification,  and  learn  to  practise  a  mean  between 
servility  and  presumption,  between  self-abasement  and  self- 
conceit,  we  can  afford  to  let  them  remain  for  another  century,  if 
they  like,  in  igpiorance  of  the  Lancers  or  the  Deux  Temps. 
Surely  it  is  cruelly,  not  to  say  unjustly,  sarcastic  in  the  Conser- 
vative organ  to  declare  that  no  greater  triumph  has  yet 
rewarded  Lord  Mayo's  diplomacy."  Perhaps  ere  his  Excel- 
lency's diplomacy  reaches  its  maturity,  he  may  yet  succeed  in 
playing  a  rubber  with  Scindial,  Holkar,  anci  the  Rajah  of 
Puttiala, 


A  PROVISIONAL  RULE, 


Retrenchment  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  Admiralty, 
and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Childers'  absence  from  Whitehall,  his 
agents  are  busy  economising.  The  field  for  reduction  has  cer- 
tainly become  limited  lately,  since  stores,  clerks,  and  junior 
officers  have  been  disposed  of  in  that  wholesale  manner  which 
has  rendered  the  rule  of  Mr.  Childers  unenviably  notorious ; 
but  a  new  branch  of  expenditure  in  which  the  pruning-knife  can 
be  used  has  been  dexterously  discovered,  and  we  understand 
that  the  following  Circular  will  shortly  be  issued  : — 

Memorandum. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

In  consequence  of  the  inmiense  waste  of  provisions  in  Her 
Majesty's  ships  of  war  resulting  from  the  great  and  unnecessary 
number  of  articles  of  food  at  present  supplied  to  vessejs  on 
their  being  put  into  commission  ;  it  is  hereby  directed  that  in 
future,  the  undermentioned  articles  only  shall  form  the  provi- 
sions for  the  crew  of  Her  Majesty's  sea-going  ships  :— 

Biscuit  {hard). 

Water. 

Salt  pork. 

Salt  beef. 

Salt 

Pepper. 

Lime-juice. 
As  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  articles  are  all  that  are 
really  necessary  for  feeding  the  men,  and  as  a  simple  diet  has 
been  recommended  by  a  committee  of  naval  medical  officers  as 
best  suited  for  sailors,  no  other  stores  will  in  future  be  put  on 
board  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  that  can  be  made  is  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  of  great  rank  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty)  hoisting  his  flag  on  board  a  man-of-war,  when, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  stores  of  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  &c, 
put  in  stock  under  such  circumstances,  the  following  articles 
may  sdso  be  supplied  at  the  public  expense  :— 

Game  {if  in  season). 

Truffles. 

Champagne  {any  amount). 

Fruit  {from  Covent  Garden). 

Cigars. 

Oysters. 

As  the  saving  effected  by  the  reduction  of  the  present  scale  of 
rations  will  be  considerable,  the  latter  part  of  this  Memorandum, 
referring  to  exceptional  cases  only,  may  be  interpreted  in  a 
liberal  spirit 

By  order  ofthe  Storekeeper  of  the  Navy. 

October,  1869. 

Although  the  above  has  not  yet  been  promulgated  officially, 
we  understand  it  has  already  been  partially  acted  upon,  for  our 
special  correspondent  at  the  Fleet  reports  to  us  that  not  only  has 
Mr.  Childers  given  several  excellent  dinners  on  board  his  flag- 
ship,  but  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  extremely 
bihous. 


The  New  Flower  for  Spain.— The  PRiM-rose. 
A  Real  Public  Servant.— The  Holbom  Valet  I 
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XXXIII. 


Mr.  Squigsby  proceeded  to  administer  the  testatrix's  estate 
in  a  manner  surprisingly  expeditious,  which  proved,  more 
than  anything  else  could  do,  that  Mr.  Squigsby  was  personally 
interested  to  no  small  degree  in  getting  the  whole  business 
wound  up.  Had  he  not  been  so  mterested  the  estate  would 
have  been  administered  under  the  usual  system  in  his  office. 
He  would  at  once  have  thrown  it  into  Chancery,  where  he 
would  have  kept  it  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  driving  the 
next  of  kin  and  creditors  almost  to  madness  by  the  delay  and 
the  ingenuity  of  his  operations,  and  piling  up  the  costs  in  a 
steady,  methodical  manner,  that  when  they  were  made  out  no 
one  could  object  to  them,  although  the  amount  was  absolutely 
bewildering  m  its  enormity.  In  Re  Rigsworth^  however,  it  did 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  administer  in  this  fashion.  He,  there- 
fore, went  at  it  upon  another  system.  He  got  his  advertise- 
ments out  for  creditors.  He  got  in  the  bills.  He  paid  them  all 
He  routed  out  the  legatees,  and  paid  them  down  upon  the  nail, 
himself  included.  He  realized  everything  the  old  lady  possessed, 
down  to  the  last  pair  of  boots  she  nad  worn.  He  paid  himself 
the  costs  of  adniinistration*  He  made  out  the  residuary  ac- 
counts, and  when  he  had  struck  the  balance  of  residue  coming 
to  himself  in  right  of  his  wife,  he  rushed  up  to  Somerset  House 
and  passed  the  accounts  in  one  day  (he  was  a  wonderfully  ener- 
getic man,  it  must  be  admitted),  and  having  paid  the  residuary 
duty,  the  whole  estate  was  then  legally  admmistered,  and  the 
balance  of  upwards  of  /6o,ooo  as  completely  Mr.  Squigsby's 
property  as  a  few  weeks  before  it  had  been  the  lamented  Mrs. 
Rigsworth's.  What  a  popular  lawyer,  too,  Mr.  Squigsby  be- 
came in  the  Golden-square  district !  What  an  honest  one  he 
certainly  was  to  wind  up  the  estate  in  such  a  rapid  and  straight- 
forward manner  I  How  his  fame  spread !  The  baker's  man, 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  the  printer's  compositor,  and  the 
other  legatees,  went  about  showing  their  legacies  in  good  crisp 
bank-notes  within  a  fortnight  of  the  old  lady's  deaSu  What 
high  jinks  and  revels  were  held  in  honour  of  the  honest  lawyer ! 
From  Marlborough-street  Police  Court  to  Blanchard's  in  Beak- 
street,  Mr.  Souigsby's  proceeding  was  the  topic  of  the  hour, 
and  never  had  that  worthv  gentleman  more  cause  to  congratu- 
late himself  upon  his  conduct  of  a  difficult  case  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

XXXIV. 

There  were,  however,  two  persons  who,  when  the  facts  of 
the  case  had  become  known,  were  certainly  not  disposed  to 
join  in  the  song  of  praise  to  the  lawyer's  integrity ;  and  these 
were  old  John  Branscombe  and  his  daughter. 

"I  told  you,  father,"  said  Maria  Squi^by,  in  an  excited  conver- 
sation they  were  having  upon  the  subject,  "  that  Mr.  Squigsbv 
would  not  take  an  interest  in  us  for  nothing.  He  made  the  will 
He  alone  knew  of  the  fortune  that  had  been  left  to  me.  He  got 
you  into  his  power,  and  compelled  you  to  give  your  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  him.  He  married  me  for  the  money,  which 
is  his  now.  I  hated  him  then.  I  hate  him  now  more  than 
ever." 

"  The  villain !  the  abominable  villain  ! "  cried  old  Brans- 
combe. "  And  to  think  that  my  old  flame,  Maria,  should  have 
thought  of  me  at  the  last  moment ;  and  that  a  villain  like  that 
should  not  only  rob  me  of  my  child,  but  rob  her  of  a  fortune." 
And  he  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground  in  his  rage  and  dis- 
appointment 

"There  is  no  help  for  it  now,  father,"  said  his  daughter 
quietly. 

"And  to  think,"  continued  the  old  musician,  "what  we 
might  have  done  with  the  money.  Why,  we  might  have 
taken  a  theatre,  and  brought  out  English  opera,  and  I  would 
have  got  together  a  first-rate  orchestra,  and  conducted  it  my- 
self, and  we  should  have  doubled  the  fortune  in  a  couple  of 
years." 

The  mere  idea  of  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  so 
valuable  an  investment  seemed  to  add  to  the  agony  of  the  old 
gentleman's  despair,  and  he  promenaded  the  drawing-room  like 
a  caged  animal,  kicking  down  and  striking  the  chairs  as  he 


encountered  them,  as  if  each  chair  possessed  not  its  own  parti- 
cular legs  and  back,  but  those  of  Nlr.  Squigsbjr. 

"  You  must  control  your  passion,  father,"  said  his  daughter  ; 
"  you  must  remember  that  you  are  still  in  my  husband's  power. 
I,  of  course,  have  no  power  to  assist  you.  The  money  is  not 
mine,  and  I  have  no  influence  with  him  to  enable  me  to  obtain 
any.    You  must  be  quiet  and  patient." 

"  Quiet  and  patient ! "  roarcli  the  musician.  "  I  won't  be.  I 
won't  accept  a  shilling  from  him ;  I'll  play  the  oboe  in  the 
streets  first,  that  I  will  Let  him  throw  me  into  prison  for  the 
money  I  owe  him  and  the  costs.  I  don't  care.  He's  villain 
enough  to  do  anything." 

"  I'm  glad,"  said  Mr.  Squigsby,  entering  the  room  at  that 
moment,  and  having  overheard  Mr.  Branscombe's  speech  ; 
"  I'm  glad,  Mr.  Branscombe,  that  you  form  so  correct  an 
estimate  of  me.  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  you  are  not  at  all 
mistaken.  I  am  a  lawyer  ;  and  so  long  as  I  exercise  my  talents 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  I  have  as  much  right  to  make  my 
fortune  how  and  in  what  method  I  can,  as  you  have  to  make 
yours  by  playing  upon  your  instrument  Had  you  used  the 
ability  and  intelligence  you  evidently  possess  in  the  earnest 
pursuit  of  your  profession,  you  might  have  risen  to  a  position 
equal  to  my  own." 

There  was  something  particularly  sardonic  in  Mr.  Souigsby's 
manner  as,  with  intense  unction,  he  burlesqued  the  favourite 
dictum  of  the  learned  judges,  so  freqjuently  used  by  them  in 
passing  sentence  upon  some  hitherto  highly  respectable  prisoner 
in  the  dock,  who  has  brought  himself,  by  his  injudicious  opera- 
tions, within  the  meshes  of  the  criminal  law. 

"  Pursuit  of  my  profession  ! "  cried  Mr.  Branscombe.  "  I 
have  pursued  my  profession  :  pursued  it  honestly  and  without 
doing  any  man  an  injury.  If  you  had  played  on  the  oboe  all 
your  life,  and  done  nothing  worse,  you  would  never  have  been  in 
the  position  you  talk  of  now.  Look  here  !  if  I  grind  my  flesh 
off  my  bones.  111  pay  you  back  all  I  owe  you— principal, 
interest,  and  costs.  Don't  forget  the  costs,  Squigsby.  Stick  it 
on.  Make  all  the  six-and-eightpences  you  can  into  thirteen- 
and-fourpences  ;  and  don't  forget  the  *  Term  fees.'  Ill  pay  it 
all — I  will — sooner  than  be  under  any  obligation  to  such  a  rogue 
as  you.    There!" 

He  was  hurrying  out  when  his  daughter  intercepted  him. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  let  me  go  with  you." 

The  old  man  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  wildly. 
"  Not  now,  dearest ;  not  now.  Not  till  I  am  free  from  him." 
He  placed  her  half  fainting  on  the  sofa,  again  kissed  her,  and, 
with  a  scowl  oi  defiance  at  his  son-in-law,  rushed  from  the 
room. 

Mr.  Squigsby  walked  calmly  to  his  wife. 

"  My  dear  Maria,"  he  said,  "  I  think  your  father  is  most  sel- 
fish and  unreasonable  in  his  reauest.  He  wishes  his  bill  made 
out  at  once,  at  a  time  when  really  we  have  so  many  more  im- 
portant matters  to  attend  to  in  the  office.  However,  to  show 
him  that  I  can  be  generous,  I  will  give  orders  that  it  shall  be 
done  immediately  ! " 

XXXV. 

Slicker  was  dead,  and  Squigsby  was  the  sole  surviving  partner 
of  the  firm.  Squigsby  gave  up  the  branch  offices  ;  but  enlatged 
the  West  End  establishment,  and  increased  the  number  of  his 
clerks.  Squigsby  now  went  in  for  mortgage  business ;  that  is, 
he  lent  money  upon  the  mortgage  of  estates.  He  used  his  own 
money  upon  the  best  mortgages  that  came  in.  He  got  the 
money  from  clients  when  he  didn't  care  for  the  particular  mort- 
gage himself.  He  combined  his  own  with  clients'  moneys  in 
very  large  aflairs.  He  had  the  management  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments— and  very  profitable  they  were  too.  No  lawyer  ever 
sweated  the  mortgage  money  with  more  audacity,  cold-olooded- 
ness,  and  ingenuity  than  Mr.  Squigsby.  When  a  man  wanted 
money  upon  his  estate,  and  went  to  Mr.  Squigsby,  Mr.  Squigsby 
would  tell  him  to  bring  his  deeds.  If  they  were  brought — and 
they  often  were,  without*  the  intervention  of  any  other  solicitor 
—then  Mr,  Squigsby  would  glance  through  them,  and  make  a 
comparatively  small  advance,  upon  the  understanding  that  when 
the  title  had  been  examined,  and  a  proper  legal  mortgage  was 
executed,  a  fiirther  advance  should  be  made.  Once  having  got 
possession  of  the  deeds,  then  his  operations  commenced  in  ear- 
nest He  would  send  surveyors  to  survey  the  property.  He  would 
go  into  the  title  and  make  requisitions  upon  requisitions.  He 
would  have  a  score  of  "  cases  "  submitted  to  counsel  for  opinions 
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in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  He  would  have  the  deed 
settled  by  counsel  in  consultation ;  and  then,  when  he  did 
"  complete,"  and  hand  over  the  balance  of  the  money  to  the  bor- 
rower, after  deducting  the  costs,  how  the  borrower  would  stare 
to  find  that  Mr.  Squigsbv,  the  lawyer,  got  nearly  as  much  money 
from  the  transaction  as  he  did  himself. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  some  such  operations  as  the  above, 
carried  out  to  their  extremest  limit,  that  Mr.  Squigsby  became 
personally  possessed  of  the  magnificent  estate  of  Crockington. 
Young  Sir  Richard  Crockington  requiring  money,  and  having 
borrowed  it  of  Mr.  Squigsby,  and  having  executed  a  mortgage  and 
gone  abroad,  and  omitted  to  pay  the  mterest,  and  being  gene- 
rally reckless  and  indifferent,  and  fond  of  betting,  Mr.  Squigsby 
took  advantage  to  the  full  of  these  agreeable  weaknesses,  and 
proceeded  to  file  a  bill  to  foreclose ;  and  young  Sir  Richard  not 
having  Ihe  money  to  pay  him  off,  and  Mr.  Squigsby  holding  the 
deeds,  and  steadily  refusing  to  give  them  up,  or  furnish  ab- 
stracts, or  do  anything  whatever  m  reference  to  them,  except  to 
stick  to  them,  and  there  being  no  legal  remedy  to  compel  him 
to  alter  his  amiable  intentions,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  one 
who  would  advance  the  money  to  take  them  up,  and  young  Sir 
Richard  still  remaining  abroad,  and  the  suit  m  Chancery  stiU 
proceeding,  it  also  followed  that  in  due  course  of  law,  Mr. 
Squigsby  fotmd  himself  the  proprietor  of  the  Crockington 
Estate,  at  something  like  half  its  real  value. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr,  Squigsby,  after  he  had  accomplished  this 
feat,  "  I  think  now  I  shall  retire.  I  shall  apply  next  term  to  be 
struck  off  the  Rolls,  and  go  in  for  county  magisterial  business 
and  ParUament !  I  think  I  shall  make  an  excellent  member. 
I  could  at  least,  I  am  sure,  give  them  some  '  wrinkles '  upon 
measures  of  Law  Reform  !" 

L'ENVOI. 
And  here  we  must  part  with  him.  Artisticallv  speaking,  we 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  bring  him  down  from  his  high  estate,  reduce 
him  to  poverty  and  misery,  send  him  begging  through  the  streets, 
an  object  of  pity  and  the  type  of  the  dishonest  man  punished  for 
his  ill-doings,  drowning  Uie  pangs  of  conscience  in  the  tap- 
room, and  lamenting  over  the  days  when  he  had  strayed  from 
the  paths  of  honesty  and  commercial  morality.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  do  this.  We  meet  so  many  (especially  of  Mr. 
Squigsb/s  profession)  who,  honest  and  straightforward,  generous 
and  kind,  talented  and  hardworking,  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  in  tne  race  of  life  with  those  who  regard  all  the  finest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  as  ''  folly,''  when  exercised  to  the  loss  of 
money.  A  little  of  what  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  can  do  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Squigsby,  and,  by  so  doing,  point  out  some  of 
the  many  abuses  which  call  for  remedy.  How  niany  hundreds 
in  his  profession  are  there  who,  rather  than  sacrifice  one  honest 
principle,  woidd  for^o  the  most  brilliant  and  certain  chances 
of  wealth,  we  all  well  know !  These  are  the  truly  honest  lawyers 
— but  do  all  these  rise  to  the  position  we  have  left  Mr.  Squigsby 
now  enjoying  ?    We  fear  not. 

{Concluded, — Commenced  in  No.  116.) 


NOVELTIES  FOE  THE  SEASON. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  paper  petticoats,  we  understand  that  the  following 
articles  have  been  patented  and  registered,  with  a  view  to  being 
immediately  introduced  :  — 

Papier  Mache  Boots,  manufactured  from  that  million  of 
used  postage  stamps  which  we  have  all,  in  our  day, 
assisted  to  collect 

Earthenware  Watches,  at  a  shilling  each,  being  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

Sawdust  Bread,  as  already  largely  consumed  imder  the 
title  of  **  Best  Wheaten  Loaf;  only  7^^^ 

Cast  Iron  Overcoats.— To  be  worn,  after  dark,  as  a  pro- 
tection  against  the  Police. 

Fashions  are  said  to  be  continually  repeating  themselves,  so 
the  rumour  that  "  Mud  Pies  "  will  soon  be  in  season  again  may 
be  well  founded.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  several 
influential  persons  possess  the  recipe  for  their  concoction. 


(POLICE)  COURT  AND  FASHION 


In  this  dead  season  of  the  year  we  admit  that  we  do  not 
make  a  point  of  studying  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post^  but 
that  fashionable  record  within  the  last  few  days  contained  some 
such  paragraph  as  the  following  : — 

"  Sir  Robert  Carden  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  is  back  at  his  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange." 

We  are  sony  we  missed  noting  so  important  an  announcement 
at  the  time ;  but  the  fact  that  the  irrepressible  aldennan  was 
once  more  amongst  us  was  soon  promulgated  by  means  of  the 
police  reports,  which  have  already  informed  us  that  Sir  Robert 
is  as  eccentric  in  his  notions  of  justice  as  ever  he  was. 

The  case  to  which  we  allude  was  one  in  which  a  man  (who 
himself  had  been  beaten  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  boot  by  a  fnend 
in  a  public-house  brawl,  for  which  the  friend  in  question  had  re- 
ceived two  months'  imprisonment)  came  home  to  his  wife  with 
his  head  in  a  bandage,  and  assaulted  her  in  exactly  the  same  way 
(though  with  a  greater  show  of  cruelty  and  brutality)  as  that  in 
which  his  recent  assailant  had  served  him.  The  man,  when  called 
upon  to  answer  the  charge,  made  no  defence  of  any  kind.  The 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  poor  woman,  fearing  his  violence, 
had  tried  to  hide  herself,  but  had  failed,  and  the  villain  had  ac- 
tually beaten  her  in  the  chest  with  his  hob-nailed  boot  within 
an  inch  of  her  life,  for  no  reason  whatever.  For  this  outrage 
Alderman  Carden  sent  him  to  prison  for  one  month,  being  just 
half  the  term  of  the  sentence  imposed  upon  the  man  who  had 
beaten  the  ruffian  in  the  first  instance. 

If  there  was  ever  a  case  in  which  the  extreme  penalty  of  six 
months*  hard  labour  should  have  been  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
for  an  offence  such  as  this,  this  was  it ;  but  Sir  Robert  Carden 
was  on  the  bench,  so  the  wife-beater  got  off  next  to  scot  free. 
We  wonder  if  the  injured  woman  will,  in  her  turn,  thrash  Sir 
Robert  with  a  hob-nailed  boot  Were  she  to  do  so,  according  to 
the  code  now  in  force  at  Guildhall,  she  would  have  to  be  dis- 
chai^ed  with  a  caution  simply.  At  all  events,  the  point  would 
be  worth  trying. 


SLEEPING  PARTNERS. 


The  Foreign  Office  agency  system  has  ceased  to  exist — ^at  all 
events,  we  hear  that  the  following  arrangement  has  been  come 
to.  Mr.  Alston  (the  chief  clerk)  and  Mr.  Bidwell  have  handed 
over  their  agencies  to  Mr.  Stavely,  on  an  agreement  that  the 
latter  gentleman  is  to  pay  Messrs.  Alston  and  Bidwell  a  large 
sum  annually ;  and  Mr.  Stavely  has  resigned  his  post  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  How  far  this  compromise  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  public  still  remains  to  be  seen.  No  doubt  the  agent  is  now 
no  longer  a  public  servant  himself ;  but  a  couple  of  public  ser- 
vants are,  nevertheless,  in  receipt  of  laige  incomes,  which,  of 
course,  are  derived  from  the  business  from  which  they  have 
nominally  retired. 

We  doubt  that  if  Colonel  Macdonald  were  to  resign  his 
post  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, .  and 
agree  to  pay  his  Royal  Highness  £2^0000  a  year  for  the 
use  of  his  patronage,  the  authorities  in  Pall  Mall  would 
quite  see  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement ;  yet  this  is  simply 
the  plan  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Foreign  Office. 
Really,  we  are  getting  tired  of  the  agency  scandal,  and  it  is  time 
to  insist  it  should  be  finally  put  an  end  to.  Who  are  Messrs. 
Alston  and  Bidwell  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  ^degrade  the 
service  to  which  they  happen  to  be  attached  by  the  introduction 
of  a  traffic  which  is  as  illicit  as  it  is  unquestionably  remunera- 
tive ?  In  these  days  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  show  great,  consi- 
deration to  Government  clerks,  and  these  gentlemen,  of  all 
others,  have  little  enough  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  fate 
which  has  already  overtaken  so  many  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  dav  is  now  at  hand  when  Foreign  Office 
clerks  will  be  made  to  understand  their  real  position,  and  learn 
that  the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  their  own  merits  is  not 
shared  in  by  their  employers,  the  British  public 

Misplaced  Confidence.— That  'Bt-Stowed  on  a  friend. 

Motto  for  Soldiers.-— Care  killed  the  cat,  and  the  cat  the 
British  army. 

Motto  for  the  Albert  Assurance  Company,—"  Your 
money  and  your  life  I " 
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STILL  AT  DIEPPE. — THE  FINAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  CREATION  OF 
FRANCE. — A  PREPOSTEROUS  NOTION.—ADISCUSSION. — MR.  GEORGE, 
'  THE  AUTHOR.— THE  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE."— A  DIGRESSION  ON 
LOW  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  WRETCHED  STATE. — HOW  TO  BE 
REALLY  CHARITABLE. — THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS.— MR.  GEORGE'S 
LETTER  ON  BATHING. 

I  FIND  I  am  better  for  the  change  of  air.  This  country  is  of 
some  use  after  all,  for  it  possesses  a  climate  which  is  found 
useful  in  restorine  the  health  of  Parrots  and  Englishmen.  This 
must  have  been  the  final  Cause  of  the  creation  of  France. 

That  pale-faced  brat — Bobby,  I  think  they  call  him — is  also 
better.  I  heard  some  one  say  the  other  day  that  we  came  here 
not  on  my  account,  but  on  his.  This  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  with  a  vengeance.  Next  they'll  say  we  came  here  on 
account  of  the  servants. 

Mjr  opinion  of  the  French  people  has  not  altered.  My 
opinions,  as  I  said  before,  never  do  alter.  There  has  been  an 
amusing  discussion  here  at  which  I  assisted  as  listener,  inter- 
spersing a  few  interjections  or  ejaculations  when  I  thought  fit. 

One  of  our  party,  Mr.  George,  it  appears,  excited  by  my 
example,  has  talcen  to  writing  for  the  papers.  He,  bv  some  un- 
derhand influence  or  other — ^for  surely  no  editor  in  his  senses, 
even  though  he  was  a  man  and  not  a  Farrot,  could  have  admitted 
anything  from  such  a  gaby  on  account  of  its  merits,  obtained 
admission  into  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  a  letter  in  which  he 
described  the  bathing  at  this  place.  I  doij^t  l^now  much  about 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  but  I  believe,  as  p4{>iM  go,  it  is  rather  a 
good  one.  It  is  apt  to  take  up  ratner  10^  Subjects,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  houses  of  very  first-class  people  In  fact,  it  is  ad- 
mitted* into  good  society  on  the  same  grounds  that  prize-fighters 
used  to  be  entertained  by  young  noblemen ;  their  art  was  a  low 
one,  but  it  was  recognised  by  fashionable  society.  Your  aristo- 
cracy likes  to  read  about  paupers  and  low  women^  so  long  as  it 
is  not  asked  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  or  kneel  m  church  be- 
side them.  Accounts  of  people  dying  in  filthy  cellars,  of  young 
boys  sleeping  four  together  in  vermin-thronged  beds,  and  swear- 
ing horribly,  of  women  living  like  rabbits  in  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
give  to  those  who  have  comfortable  houses,  good  dinners,  and 
plenty  of  servants,  a  very  pleasurable  sort  of  pain.  Such  pleas- 
ing relations  are  Uke  the  hot  pickles  which  give  a  relish  to  meat. 
One  can  shudder  and  say  "  very  dreadful,"  and  perhaps  go  so 
far  as  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  wretches  ought  to  be  cleaner, 
that  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are  not  more  comfortable — for, 
as  we  pay  an  enormous  amount  for  poor-rates,  &c.,  to  say 
nothing  of  subscriptions  to  charities— whose  fault  can  it  be  ? — 
but  having  roused  oneself  to  this  laborious  effort  of  sympathy, 
it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  expect  one  to  do  anything  else.  And 
that  IS  where  it  seems  to  me  these  newspapers  are  so  useful, 
they  drag  to  light  these  interesting  secrets  of  the  private  lives  of 
low  people,  and  they  express  a  great  deal  of  indignation  at  such 
a  state  of  things,  in  much  better  language  than  one  could 
oneself^  without  taidng  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  one  reads 
the  article  and  agrees  wim  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  One's 
conscience  is  satisfied;  one  feels  one  has  been  very  virtuous 
and  benevolent ;  and  one  is  not  fatigued.  It  would  never  do 
for  well-dressed  people  with  delicate  constitutions  to  ^o  near 
these  creatures  and  see  their  dirty  disgraceful  condition.  It 
might  make  one  sick,  or  might  spoil  one's  dress.  I  hate 
dirt  and  bad  smen,  I  always  did.  I  can  quite  sympathise  with 
society  in  this  respect  These  newspaper  fellows  can  do  the 
thing — it  pays  them — and  they  really  describe  it  all  very 
cleverly;  and  I've  no  doubt  everybody,  including  the  dirty 
wretches  themselves,  are  very  much  the  better  for  it  This  is 
what  is  called  a  digression.  To  return  to  my  hempseed  ;  Mr. 
George's  letter  duW  appeared ;  it  was  smartly  written,  and  it 
made  out,  that  bathing,  as  carried  on  here,  was  very  indecent, 
and  that,  spite  of  what  some  stupid  people  say,  they  do  not 
manage  these  things  much  better  m  France.  Everybody  liked 
the  letter  very  much  among  us,  it  made  the  young  ladies  blush 
a  little,  but  girls  like  blushing,  ifs  a  change  for  them,  and  their 
lives  are  very  monotonous. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  letter  of  Mr,  George  ap- 
peared, a  man  came  to  visit  us,  who  had  a  copy  of  the  paper 
with  him,  and  he  did  abuse  this  letter  most  heartily.    His  name 


I  found  was  Plainman^  and  plain  enough  he  was,  uglier  than  a 
cockatoo,  and  not  half^as  intelligent ;  add  to  this  he  was  a  nasty 
low  radical,  always  speaking  ill  of  his  own  country.  Well,  I 
saw  everybody  smiling  whe\i  he  came  out  with  this  tirade  against 
Mr.  Geoijge's  letter,  and  I  whistled  loudly,  in  order  to  express 
my  conviction  that  this  time  he  had  put  his  foot  in  it  Mr. 
George  looked  rather  aghast,  then  he  said  in  a  sulky  sort  of 
tone — 

"  I  wrote  that  letter ! " 

"Oh,  did  you?"  rejoined  Mr,  Plainman,  "I  am"  very  sorry 
for  it" 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  think  it  from  beginning  to  end  a  tissue  of  misre- 
presentations, if  not  something  worse." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?"  asked  Mr.  George,  biting  his 
cigar  as  if  it  was  his  enemy's  nose. 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  you. 
If  you  want  to  quarrel  wait  till  the  ladies  are  gone ;  in  fact, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  discuss  the  matter  before  them  for  several 
reasons,"  said  Mr.  Plainman,  very  calmly. 

One  horrid  trait  in  this  low  fellow's  cnaracter  is,  that  he  is 
always  most  disgustingly  in  earnest,  and  that  he  is  never  afraid 
of  speaking  what  he  thinks,  or  believes  to  be  right  Such  fellows 
should  be  suppressed.  They  are  always  contradicting  one,  and 
are  not  fit  for  decent  society. 

The  yoimg  ladies  all  got  up  to  leave  the  room.  I  notice  the 
young  ladies  hate  Mr.  Plainman.  I  don't  wonder  at  it  He 
never  pays  them  any  compliments.  As  for  me  I  loathe  him,  he 
called  me  a  stupid  bird  once.  He  little  thought  I  wrote  for  the 
papers. 

Well,  when  they  were  alone  he  turned  round  to  Mr.  George 
and  he  said,  "  George,  I  have  known  you  many  years,  and  I  re- 
peat I  am  very  sorry  you  wrote  that  disgraceful  letter.  You 
nave  fallen  into  the  too  common  mistake  now-a-days  of  think- 
ing that  to  be  flippant  is  to  be  clever.  You  are  imitating  a  class 
of  writers — I  cannot  dignify  them  with  the  names  of  authors— 
who  have  no  respect  for  truth  or  decency.  Under  the  pretence 
of  correcting  abuses,  and  defending  morality,  you  pander  to  the 
lowest  tastes  of  the  most  vulgar  and  the  most  degraded  of  man- 
kind, and  you  care  not  one  straw  for  truth,  so  that  you  can  get 
what  you  call  smartness.  It  is  a  dishonourable,  a  dastardly 
trade^  and  for  God's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  give  it  up." 

This  was  a  pretty  long  sermon — once  or  twice  I  was  on  the 
point  of  whistling,  but  as  I  wanted  to  listen^  I  waited  till  the 
end,  when  I  said  "  Bosh  I "  very  distinctly.  This  remark, 
though  not  very  original,  was  clever,  and  raised  a  laugh  against 
Mr.  Plainman.  But  that  did  not  put  him  out,  the  low  thing. 
He  looked  at  me  and  said  very  quietly,  "  That  bird  is  not  a  bad 
type  of  debased  ignorance,  you  see  it  is  with  you." 

Now,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  of  course  the  remark  is  not 
worth  noticing.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect  such  an  underbred 
dolt  to  understand  Parrots.     Debased  ignorance  indeed  ! 

I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Plainman's  eyes  on  a  biscuit — with 
a  little  brown  sugar  to  help  them  down«  I  could  dine  off  that 
dish.  Mr.  George  looked  rather  sheepish  for  a  few  moments 
after  Mr.  Plainman's  speech,  then  he  said,  "  Everybody  knows 
you  are  one  of  those  fellows  who  admire  everything  that  is 
French,  merely  because  it  is  not  English." 

"  A  yery  good  hit  that,"  thought  I. 

"  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  don't  choose 
to  flatter  my  countrymen,  or  to  blind  myself  to  their  many  vices 
and  vulgarities  " — a  nice  creature  to  talk  about  vulgarities  ! — 
"  while  I  admire  their  many  good  points." 

"  You're  prejudiced^  Plainman,  you  know  you  are ;  I  suppose 
next  you'll  say  Schneider  is  perfectly  proper  ?  " 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor  do  I  go  and  see  her.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject" 

"  Oh  yes  it  has  ;  I  suppose  you  think  it  decent  for  women  to 
walk  about  in  tunics  and  trousers.  You're  a  nice  sort  of  moral 
man — you  are." 

"If  women  were  always  so  decently  dressed  as  they  are  here 
when  dressed  for  bathing,  I  should  go  to  the  opera  and  balls 
with  a  great  deal  more  pleasure." 

"  Now  you  are  going  to  talk  rubbish  about  shoulders  and  bare 
bosoms  and  all  that  sort  of  cant.  Pah  !  you'd  like  to  see  women 
as  they  are  in  tableaux  vivansP 

"  You  are  talking  rubbish.  The  question  is,  whether  your 
letter  is  true  or  not  I  say  it  is  not  I  say  that  bathing  here  is 
conducted  very  decently,  that  women  do  not  go  near  the  men's 
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side  of  the  beach  when  they  are  bathing,  that  men  do  not  go 
near  the  women's  side  of  the  beach.  I  say  that  women  nearly 
always  go  straight  to  their  'tents'  from  the  water.  That  opera- 
glasses  are  few  and  far  between^  and  these  directed  at  the  ships, 
not  at  the  bathers ;  that  all  the  inuendoes  which  are  contained 
in  your  letter,  are  catch-penny  bits  of  prurient  affectation,  that 
you  never  saw  what  you  describe,  and  that  as  a  man  of  honour, 
you  ought  to  retract  your  statements." 

"  If  I  did,  the  paper  would  not  put  it  in.  Editors  can't  afford 
to  look  like  fools.^' 

"  It  is  better  to  look  like  a  fool  than  be  convicted  of  falsehood, 
and  anybody  has  only  to  go  down  to  the  casino  here  to  convict 
you  of  that  at  once." 

"  What  the  d 1  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"What  I  say  I" 

"  You  confounded  impudent  thief,  you — do  you  mean  to  call 
me  a  liar  ? " 

Here  the  others  tried  to  interfere.  I  enjoyed  the  noble 
warmth  of  Mr.  George,  and  the  dastardly  coldness  of  that  fellow 
Plainman  ;  so  I  whistled  and  drew  corks.  That  is  my  way  of 
expressing  delight  It  is  much  better  than  laughing.  Plainman 
stood  quite  cool  "  The  dispute  is  getting  warm,"  ne  said.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  speak  what  seem  harsh  words  to  you,  Geoi^e,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  retract  anything  I  have  said.  I  will  not  men- 
tion to  any  one,  for  your  sake,  that  you  are  the  author  of  the 
letter ;  but  if  I  am  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  I  shall  give  it 
honestly,  fearlessly  as  I  have  done  to-day." 

George  muttered  something,  and  the  other  fellow  put  on  his 
hat.  and,  without  bowing  to  me,  left  the  house. 

"  Plainman's  a  regular  low  snob,"  said  George. 

"  A  dangerous  man,"  said  another. 

"  A  free-thinker,  I  fancy,"  said  a  clergyman  brother  who  was 
there. 

"  Writes  for  the  Tomahawk,  I  believe,"  said  a  talented  in- 
dividual who  collects  scandalous  stories  for  a  fashionable  morn- 
ing paper. 

"  This  shows,"  said  Mr.  George,  "  what  impure-minded  crea- 
tures these  social  reformers  are.  Plainman's  always  clamouring 
for  the  reform  or  abolition  of  something  or  other.  He  admires 
the  French  just  because  they  have  had  a  few  revolutions,  and 
he  thinks  they  are  goinj^  to  have  another.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
a  writer  to  show  up  the  mdecencies  of  the  filthy  nation  of  monkeys 
and — and — apes,  as  Voltaire  called  them.  The  idea  of  a  man 
calmly  defending  such  a  thing  as  the  bathing  here  !  Why,  look 
at  the  French  stage — look  at  the  French  novels,  perhaps  hell 
say  next  they  are  not  immoral.  Pah  !  I  hate  the  anti-English  cant 
of  these  snobs.  Come  along,  Harry  "  (to  his  clergyman  bro- 
ther) ;  "let's  go  down  to  the  Casino  and  look  at  the  people.  Here, 
I  may  just  as  well  take  that  novel  of  Paul  de  Kock's.  One  must 
read  these  things  in  order  to  judge  of  them.  It's  a  blackguard 
sort  of  book.  The  French  are,  'pon  my  soul,  the  most  immoral 
nation  in  Europe." 

And  George  and  his  clergyman  brother  went  off  to  the  Casino. 

"  Bravo,  George  1 "  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  agree  with  you,  and 
in  my  opinion,  and  that's  worth  something,  you  had  the  best  of 
the  argument" 


ANOTHER  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  certainly  happy  in  the  organisation 
of  his  invading  expeditions.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  Abys- 
sinian affair  cost  England  something  between  ten  and  twenty 
millions  of  money,  but  the  whole  sum  which  the  Khedive  has 
expended  on  the  great  exploring  party  which  is  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Cairo  for  Central  Africa  as  yet  only  amounts  to  ^25,000. 
The  most  extraordinaiy  point  though  in  the  matter  of  the  cost 
of  the  projected  expedition  is,  that  the  expenditure  is  to  be  re- 
covered by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  his  select  band  of  1,500  men 
in  a  years  time.  If  this  really  is  the  case  and  if  Baker  Bev  is 
to  be  absent  four  years,  as  it  is  at  present  proposed  he  should  be, 
the  invasion  of  the  Bari  country  wiU  not  only  be  inexpensive, 
but  actually  a  remunerative  speculation. 

Of  course  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  plan  of  action 
which  is  to  ensure  this  satisfactorjr  surplus  on  the  Egyp- 
tian arm]{^  estimates  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  calculation  is  based,  but  from  a  su- 
perficial glance  at  the  question,  we  should  consider  that  a 
modem  Rob  Roy  would  be  far  better  fitted  for  the  command  of 


the  Egyptian  expedition  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Although  per- 
haps it  would  not  at  first  appear  so,  scientific  research  and 
wholesale  robbery  may  be  analogous  after  all,  but  we  would 
rather  it  were  left  to  some  other  than  an  English  gentleman  to 
give  a  practical  proof  of  such  being  the  case. 


THE  TROUBADOUR  ON  SALT. 


I'M  left  here  in  London, 

Yet  happv  to  stay. 
Though  fashion  and  beauty 

Are  flying  away, — 
To  roll  in  the  billows, 

To  plunge  in  the  sea. 
To  ride  o'er  the  breakers 

That — break  not  for  me  ! 
And  yet  by  an  ocean 

In  rapture  I  halt — 
'Tis  my  bath,  fresh  and  brined 

With  Tidmafis  Sea  Salt  / 

Think  you  that  I'm  ailing. 

Though  wanting  fresh  air  ? 
Just  show  me  the  burthen 

That  I  cannot  bear  ! 
I  toss  up  my  dumb-bells 

Like  feathers  on  high, 
The  strongest  of  strong  men 

I  simply  defy. 
You  ask,  "Whence  these  forces,- 

Gin,  brandy,  or  malt  ?" 
Delusion  !    This  muscle 

Is  Ttdman's  Sea  Salt  I 

And  'tis  thus  I  revel 

In  manhood's  proud  prime ! 
Don't  fancy  I'm  dreading 

The  ravage  gf  time  ! 
My  brow  may  grow  wrinkled, 

My  teeth  may  fall  out. 
My  legs  may  grow  shaky, — 

Yet  still  rll  not  doubt 
But  limp  to  the  chemist. 

And, — never  at  fault, — 
Buy  youth — by  the  gallon  ! 

Youth  ?     TidmatCs  Sea  Salt  / 


HINTS  TO  LONDONERS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


FROM  OUR  DULL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Your  House.— Pull  the  blinds  down  and  live  in  the  back 
rooms.  Do  not  knock  at  your  door,  but  come  in  quietly 
with  a  latchkey  by  the  servants'  entrance.  If  you  are  care- 
ful your  neighbours  will  then  fancy  you  are  out  of  town. 

Your  Garden. — Plant  mustard  and  cress  in  the  form  of  your 
initial  letters,  and  watch  it  come  up.  This  will  be  found  a 
never  failing  resource  for  the  dull  season  of  the  year.  To 
pick  Michaelmas  daisies  and  preserve  them  (after  the  recipe 
for  making  marmalade,  as  extracted  from  your  Cookery 
Book)  will  also  be  found  a  pleasing  and  original  experiment 
for  your  leisure  evenings.  In  givine  this  compound  away 
to  your  friends  describe  it  as  something  someone  has  sent 
you  from  Japan. 

Your  Clothes. — Look  out  everything  old  you  possess.  Wear 
a  wide-awake  in  Pall  Mall,  and  teU  everyone  you  meet  that 
you  have  been  travelling  all  night 

Your  Servants. — Insist  mat  because  everyone  is  out  of  town 
but  yourself,  that  thejr  have  necessanly  nothing  to  do. 
Attempt  to  reduce  their  wages,  but  faiUng  to  do  so,  let 
everytning  in  the  house  undeigo  a  '^thorougn  cleaning"  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

Yourself. — Persuade  yourself  that  you  are  deeply  to  be  pitied, 
and  hate  everyone  you  see  ri<ung  in  a  cab  with  a  port- 
manteau on  it 
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THE  MORAL  FROM  LIEGE. 


Is  it  too  late  for  this  self- worshipping  egotistical  land  to  learn 
any  lesson  ?  or  have  ages  of  delusion  blinded  it  hopelessly  and 
completely  ?  Has  the  voice  of  the  charmer  sent  it  off  into  a 
drunkard's  leaden  doze,  from  which  there  is  no  waking,  even 
were  flames  bursting  through  the  rafters,  and  the  cry  of  "  Fire  " 
echoing  away  upon  the  night?  Yes,  Tomahawk  knows  the 
answer  before  it  is  spoken.  This  is  the  great  land  of  progress 
and  of  liberty,  over  which  the  hand  of  Providence  for  ever  rests. 
This  is  the  land  where  all  is  good,  perfect,  and  true,  where  all 
is  known  and  the  goal  reached.  Civilization  centres  here  !  The 
barbarians  have  no  place  in  us  !  Wisdom  has  glided  the  great, 
and  their  ways  have  been  the 'ways  of  honour.  Within  there  is 
no  misery,  no  crime,  no  weeping.  Christians  throng  here  on 
the  sea-girt  isle,  and  can  look  down  in  pitying  charity  on  the 
pagans  afar  off.  Great  good  England  is  respectable,  pious,  and 
orderly  in  her  home.  And  she  is  more  than  this,  she  is  pro- 
foundly sympathizing  and  loving  to  her  neighbours.  How 
bravely  and  tmselfishly  has  she  not  sacrificed  all  a  thousand 
times  when  brute  force  has  swept  down  upon  defenceless  weak- 
ness at  her  gates !  What  has  she  cared  for  the  cost  ?  Her 
love  has  been  given  to  the  right,  and  her  mighty  arm  has  ever 
been  raised  in  the  one  good  cause  wherever  its  battle  was  being 
fought.  Thus  it  has  come  that  Europe  bows  down  to  her,  and 
the  wondering  world  admires  ! 

But  let  Tomahawk  pause,  for  he  is  much  afraid  that  not  a 
word  of  all  this  is  true.  He  only  sees  that  their  Belgian  brothers 
have  welcomed  his  own  Volunteers,  and  he  marvels  at  it.  He 
marvels  at  it,  and  he  turns  to  Britannia  and  asks  her,  what 
single  thing  she  has  done  for  half  a  century  to  merit  Continental 
sympathy — to  win  international  esteem  ? 

He  asks  her,  if  she  did  not  even  repay  the  hospitality  of  her 
friends  with  mean  neglect  ?  He  asks  *her,  if  she  can  witness 
the  ovation  accorded  to  her  sons  without  shame  and  remorse? 
Yes,  for  she  deserves  nothing  but  the  self-same  cold  shoulder 
she  has  given  to  every  neighbour  that  she  ever  knew. 

May  she  wake  up  from  her  dream,  and  re-read  the  past  arigl^t ! 

If  she  but  do  this,  the  Li^e  Gala  may  yet  turn  its  moral  to 
accoimt 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  EMPEROR. 


It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  serious  the 
matter  with  the  French  Emperor  the  other  day.     He  was  suf- 


fering from  the  effects  of  a  mild  attack  of  sciatica^  accompanied 
by  a  very  harmless  form  of  a  troublesome^  but  extremely  common 
and  not  at  all  dangerous  complaint.  The  Liberal  papers,  anxious  for 
his  death,  exaggerated  every  report  that  reached  tneir  ears.  As  it 
happens,  the  Emperor  was  very  nervous  about  himself,  and  it  is 
doubtless  due  to  nis  extraordinary  precautions  to  get  well  imme- 
diately, that  such  amiable  accounts  of  his  condition  were  spread 
far  and  wide.  To  his  view  Imperial  Purple  is  a  colour  that  is 
best  left  as  it  is.  It  might  lose  all  its  lustre  in  the  process  of 
dyeing. 


SUCCESS  I 
A  Little  Farce,  in  One  Act  (not  Original). 

Scene.— /«  London,    Period  1869. 
Manager  (to  his  i*^^.).— Have  you  sent  off  all  the  orders  ? 
Secretary.— Yes,  Sir. 
Man.— A  box  for  the  Thunderer? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 

Man.— And  for  the  Bellowerf 
Sec.— Yes,  Sir.  | 

Man.— And  two  stalls  to  the  six  other  papers  of  which  I  gave 

you  a  list  ? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 

Man. — ^And  a  single  for  the  dozen  others  ? 
Sec. — Yes,  Sir, 

Man. — Placed  the  fifty  dress  circles  ? 
Sec. — Yes,  Sir. 
Man. — Eighty  upper  boxes  ? 
Sec — Yes,  Sir. 

Man. — Hundred  and  twenty  pits  ?  .       - 

Sec— Yes,  Sir. 

Man. — Hundred  and  fifty  galleries  ? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 

Man.  {with  jocularity),^PiX\  got  big  hands  ? 
Sec  {smiling), — Yes,  Sir. 

Man.— Told  them  to  have  lots  of  champagne  in  the  saloon  ? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 
Man.— Made  sure  of  Pitch,  Figsby,  Topper,  Plummet,  and 

Slop? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 
Man.— Told  Snobbcr,  Lumpton,  Filch,  and  Scatteraitch  that 

their  pieces  are  being  read  ? 
Sec  {mourtifully), — Yes,  Sir. 
Man. — Advertised  well  in  every  one  of  the  papers  ? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir. 
Man.— Ga^ed  here,  cringed  there,  and  made  all  straight 

everywhere? 
Sec— Yes,  Sir.  • 

Man.  {exulHn^ly), — Then  it  will  be  a  success  ! 
Sec  {m€chantcaliy),—Yes^  Sir. 

Man.  {in  a  rhapsody) ^h  success,  by  Jove  !  [Exit, 

Sec  {aside),— tor  a  fortnight  I  [Exit, 

curtain. 
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SOMETHING  LIKE  A  DUCHESS  I 

To  have  seen  a  line  Duchets  is  an  event  in  many  persons' 
lives.  It  is  a  visible  assurance  of  the  existence  of  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  which  we  often  sigh  for  on  other  occasions, 
and  which  we  very  rarely  get  The  old  lady's  exclamation  who 
saw  the  Queen  for  the  first  time  in  her  life — "  Lor  !  she's  just 
like  anyone  else  "—conveys  a  deep  moral.  It  is  disappointing 
sometimes  to  find  that  the  forttmate  and  semi-divine  beings 
who  live  on  such  nectar  and  ambrosia  as  this  world  affords,  and 
breathe  onlv  the  pure  refined  air  of  Society's  Olympus,  are, 
when  they  deign  to  descend  among  us  ordinary  mortals,  not  so 
divine  after  alL 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  is  in  no 
danger  of  disappomting  those  who  are  fortunate  to  see  or  hear 
her  Grace.  She  is  an  orator  6f  surprising  excellence.  All  the 
papers  contained,  in  the  most  promment  part  of  their  colunms, 
last  week,  a  report  of  three  speeches  delivered  by  her  Grace  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Badminton  Farmers'  Club.  We  are 
sure  that,  if  our  readers  should  have  been  happy  enough  to 
have  read  these  gems  of  eloquence,  that  they  will  only  &  too 
glad  to  read  them  again.     We  give  them  entire  : — 

First  speech, 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  must  not  expect  from  me 
speeches  such  as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  this 
chair,  so  ably  filled  as  it  has  been  in  former  years ;  but  I  think 
anyone  can  feel  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  giving  the  Queen's 
health,  and  I  give  it  now—*  The  Queen  ;  God  bless  her.'  " 

Modest,  short,  and  to  the  point  we  should  say  if  speaking  of 
any  ordinary  person's  speech ;  but,  coming  from  a  Duchess — 
Gad  !  Demosthenes  is  nothing  to  it. 

Second  Speech^ 

"  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  next  rose  and  said — I  have  one 
more  toast  to  propose,  and  then  I  think  the  arduous  duties  of 
chairman— or  shall  I  say  chairwoman  ? — will  cease  (applause). 
It  is  *  Success  to  the  Badminton  Farmers'  Club.*  May  it  go 
on  and  prosper,  and  be  for  many  years  to  come  a  happy  gather- 
ing of  friends  and  neighbours,  a  day  to  be  remembered  with 
pleasure,  and  to  be  looked  back  upon  with  satisfaction  (cheers)." 

Original,  poetical,  is  not  it?  Witty,  too,  that  touch  about 
"  chaunvoman."  How  the  farmers  must  ha  re  cheered  \  Every- 
body present  must  have  been  struck  with  amazement  at  such 
a  masterpiece  of  oratory  coming  from  a  woman  an4  ft  Duchess  ! 

Third  Speech. 
''  Her  Grace,  in  responding,  said — ^Again  and  a^ain  I  thank 
you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast 
which  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Kilminster.  I  wish  I  had  the 
power  to  say  all  I  fed ;  but  accept  my  imperfectly-expressed 
^titude,  and  believe  that  I  have  never  greater  pleasure  than 
in  bein^  at  Badminton  and  finding  myself  surrounded  by  so 
many  kind  and  friendly  faces  (cheers)." 

If  this  had  not  been  preceded  by  the  other  two,  it  would 
have  dazzled  one  with  its  brilliancy ;  as  it  is,  it  seems  a  little 
commonplace.  But  we  must  remember  who  the  speaker  was, 
and  then  we  can  understand  why  these,  at  first  sight,  not  very 
interesting  specimens  of  "  The  Elegant  Speaker  "  should  have 
been  so  paraded  before  the  world  by  our  honest,  independent 
Press,  which,  we  know,  is  "  no  respecter  of  persons.** 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  heartily  applaud  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  for  supplying  her  husband's  place  :  we 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  her ;  and  we  consider,  now  the 
papers  have  made  us  one  of  the  audience  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Badminton  Club,  that  she  acquitted  herself  very  fairly. 

But  we  protest  against  the  ridiculous  prominence  that  has 
been  given  to  the  report  of  these  simple,  and  not  in  any  way 
remancable,  speeches.  In  the  first  case,  it  seems  to  us  an  insult 
to  woman  to  treat  as  an  exceptional  instance  of  talent  a  readi- 
ness of  resources,  such  a  very  easy  matter  as  standing  up  before 
a  very  friendly  audience  of  persons  whose  position  witn  regard 
to  her  was  in  some  sense  that  of  dependents,  and  saying  a  few 
sensible  words.  Surely  we  cannot  have  such  a  low  estimate  of 
woman's  intellect  as  to  think  such  an  exhibition  of  her  talents 
in  any  way  remarkable. 

But  this  matter  also  illustrates  very  strongly  the  gross  toady- 
ism of  the  English  nation.    If  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  had 


been  plain  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  had  made  thirty  speeches  much 
longer  and  much  more  talented  than  those  which  we  have 
quoted,  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  them  ;  but  because 
sne  is  a  Duchess  every  word  that  falls  frt>m  her  mouth  is  to  be 
reported  as  if  they  were  of  the  greatest  political  or  mond  im- 
portance. This  snobbish  adulation  of  the  aristocracy  would  be 
bad  enough  in  an  oligarchy,  but  in  a  country  like  this,  which 
boasts  of  the  sturdy  independence  of  its  people,  and  its  prac- 
tical common  sensei  it  is  simply  nauseous. 


BYRON  versus  STOWE. 


Probably  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this  now  famous 
case,  but  there  may  not  be  a  better  opportunity  for  reviewing 
the  conduct  of  those  concerned  in  it,  and  for  examining  the  matter 
with  regard  to  the  general  moral  effects  which  it  has  produced, 
rather  than  to  the  details  of  the  question  immediately  at  issue. 
It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe  intends  publishing  a  vindication  of 
herself.  She  had  better  be  silent :  nothing  diat  she  can  say  in 
her  own  defence  can  fail  to  add  to  her  offence ;  putting  her 
case  in  the  very  best  possible  light, — supposing  not  only  that  this 
story  were  Xx\x%  but  that  Lady  Byron  had  solemnly  abjured  her 
to  publish  it,  supposing  the  Countess  Guiccioli  had  published 
the  most  disgraceftil  accusations  against  Lady  Byron  (which 
she  did  not),  supposing  that  Mrs.  Stowe  had  done  her  task 
with  great  delicacy  and  unfeigned  sorrow, — ^still  she  would  none 
the  less  have  been  guilty  of  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  outrage  on 
the  dead,  she  would  none  the  less  have  forfeited  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  every  generous  and  honest  mind  But  when  we  consider 
what  her  conduct  really  has  been,  that  she  ought  to  have  known 
that  she  was  publishing  the  most  danmin^  statements,  that  she 
might  have  known  that  she  was  arrogatu^  to  herself  a  duty 
solemnly  del^^ated  by  Lady  Byron  to  her  executors,  that  she  was 
making  an  infamous  charge  against  a  lady,  and  so  dishonouring 
her  children  without  due  evidence  to  support  the  charge,  that  she 
was  entirely  misrepresenting  Uie  position  occupied  by  one  living 
lady  towards  the  poet  in  his  lifetime,  that  she  was  implicat- 
ing the  dead  friend  whose  long  suffering  and  patience 
she  praised  so  much  in  an  act  of  vindictiveness,  in  a  crud 
calumny  to  which  histoiy  possesses  no  paralld,  that  she  was,  as 
it  were,  dragging  Lady  Byron  out  oi  her  grave  and  making  the 
hand  oi  the  hdpless  coipse  write  the  foul  charge  that  should  Uast 
the  fame  of  him  whom  she  so  much  loved, — when  we  consider 
this,  and  we  have  not  exhausted  half  the  outrac^es  on  decency 
and  morality  included  in  this  act,  we  may  well  h(^  that  for 
the  future  Mrs.  Stowe  may  court  oblivloa  m  obscurity. 

But  far  worse  even  than  her  conduct  is  that  of  those  writers 
who,  without  any  inquiry^  sitting  in  the  calm  retirement  of  their 
own  studies,  adopted  this  calumny.  First,  to  the  publisher 
bdongs  the  responsibility  of  having  opened  the  pages  of  his 
Magazine  to  such  a  painful  personality.  He  liashte  excuse^ 
such  as  it  is.  He  was  afraid  this  '*  good  thing  "  would  be  picked 
up  by  some  other  publisher,  and  the  gains  pocketed  by 
some  brother  in  the  trade — ^pernaps  some  one  in  the  religious 
line — so  he  was  determined  to  be  the  first  to  profit  by  the  horrid 
tale.  He  !s  quite  welcome  to  his  excuse,  and  to  the  high  opinion 
<3i  English  publishers  lnc^[ilied  in  it*  But  now  we  come  to  the 
critic  of  the  TiWj^  who,  without  stopping  one  moment  to  question 
the  truthofthis  highly-spiced  and  improbable  story,  gladly  nug^ed 
it  to  his  congenial  breast,  and  wrote  of  Byron  and  Mrs.  I^igh 
the  vilest  things  possible  to  write  of  man  or  woman.  Mark  ue 
meanness  which  this  writer  managed  to  gather  round  him :  The 
next  day  appears  a  letter  with  an  anonynious  signature,  stating 
that  Mrs.  Leigh  was  probably  not  the  legitimate  child  of  Captain 
Byron,  and,  therefore,  *^  the  poet  and  she  might  have  been  right 
in  considering  that  there  was  no  blood  rdationship  between 
them."  Conceive  the  moral  state  of  the  man  who  could  put 
forward  this  excuse  for  incest,  or  of  the  public  who  could  re- 
lish such  excuse !  Some  days  later  the  Tiffus^  having  found 
that  every  honest  and  decent-minded  person  was  disgusted  at 
the  outrage  on  Byron's  and  Mrs.  Leigh's  memory,  published  a 
leading  ajrdcle,  which  for  meanness  and  cowarcUy  venom  has 
never  been  surpassed  even  in  that  paper.  If  the  Times  were 
incapable  iA  apologizing  for  the  vileness  6[  its  critic's  conduct, 
the  least  it  could  have  done  was  to  have  held  its  tongue,  ana 
not  have  shown  that  while  it  had  just  enough  sense  left  to 
know  it  had  committed  a  disgracenil  actioiv  it  had  Bot  the 
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courage  to  apologize  for  it  The  Daily  News  is  a  paper  from 
which,  professing,  as  it  does,  ultra-Liberal  principles,  one  might 
have  expected  a  little  Ubendity  of  sentiment  But  it  threw  in 
its  lot  with  the  Tinus.  The  Pall  Mall  GasuUe,  two  years  ago, 
published,  without  a  word  of  comment,  a  letter  signed  "  Mid- 
lander,'*  which  stated  that  Byron  *'nad  never  done  a  single 
action,  or  written  a  single  line,  which  could  by  any  possibihty 
benefit  any  human  being" — a  lie  so  easily  capable  oif  disprom 
that  we  wonder  some  one  on  the  staff  of  that  clever  journal 
was  not  capable  of  disproving  it  That  letter  passed  un- 
noticed, except  by  the  contempt  and  disp^t  of  every  one  who 
read  it  who  knew  anything  of  Byron's  lite  or  works.  As  mi^ht 
be  expected,  the  Pall  McUl  CazetU  was  conspicuous  on  the  side 
of  those  who  gladly  mouthed  the  filth  which  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
provided  for  them  ;  it  went  even  farther,  for  it  absolutely  tried 
to  twist  the  letter  of  the  lawyers  of  the  Byron  family  and  Lord 
Lindsay's  excessively  foolish  communication  into  a  confirmation 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  story.  So  degraded  does  the  moral  nature  of 
some  writers  become,  that  the  only  atonement  they  can  find 
for  calumny  is  dish<mesty. 

We  now  come  to  the  greatest  offender  of  all  in  the  Press— 
the  Saturday  JRevum,  It  is  always  impossible  to  say  what  side 
of  a  dispute  this  journal  will  take^  as  the  writers  in  that  paper 
are  not  selected  for  their  fixed  principles,  and  advocate  which- 
ever side  gives  them  the  most  opportunities  for  display  of  sharp- 
ness. But  one  thinff  may  be  predicted  with  safety  of  the  ^«ti/»n^> 
Revitm^  that  on  whichever  side  generosity,  manly  forbearance, 
decency  cvf  foeling,  and  purity  of  motive  are^  oa  that  side 
the  Saturday  Review  will  not  be  found.  Since  iU  commence- 
ment there  have  been  many  clever  articles,  man)F  malicious 
articles,  many  calumnious  articles,  many  insolent  arodes,  many 
untrue  article^  manv  dishonest  articles,  both  in  the  way  of  at- 
tacking enemies  and  defending  friend»-*many  unjust  articles^ 
abusing  unknown  authors  or  artists,  and  lauding  up  the  few 
personally  connected  with  the  writers  ;  but  we  d5y  any  one  to 
produce  one  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  which  can  by  any 
stretch  of  charity  be  characterized  as  eenerous,  noble-spirited, 
or  in  the  highest  sense  humane.  Of  geniality  or  common 
kindness,  there  never  has  been  a  trace  in  the  articles  of  this 
paper.  The  writers  will  say,  "  We  do  not  want  to  be  generous, 
kind,  or  genial ;  we  want  to  be  sharp,  and  we  are  sharp.**  They 
are  quite  right  not  to  assume  qualities  which  they  would  wear 
MPlth  so  ill  a  grace  as  to  betray  the  assumption. 

The  silliest  article  of  all  appeared  hi  a  weekly  paper,  which 
one  would  have  thoorfit  from  the  strong  predilection  shown  in 
its  literary  articles  for  the  poet  Swinburne,  would  have  been 
generous  towards  Byron.  But  this  foolish  writer  said  he  coold 
not  help  believing  the  story,  because  "  the  internal  evidence  of 
Byron's  wri^ngs  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  it** 

The  ridiculous  error  committed  by  this  writer  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a  far  less  honest  or  simple  spirit  by  those  of  the  Press 
who  have  sided  with  Mrs.  Stowe.  Ridiculous,  we  say ;  for 
what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  convict  a  poet  of  crimes 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work?  John  Ford,  a  very 
serious  and  proper  man,  wrote  a  defence  of  incest,  which  for 
eloquence  and  sophistical  skill  is  nowhere  exceeded  or  equalled 
in  ttie  English  langu^e.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
been  accused  of  hicest  or  any  other  crime,  though  his  tragedies 
all  turn  on  some  horrid  form  of  lust.  Shake^>eare  has  never 
been  accused  of  being  an  lago,  though  Ii^s  ddence  of  villainy 
is  written  with  aU  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  one  who  believed 
that  what  he  was  saying  was  true.  His  sonnets,  it  is  well  known, 
have  been  interpreted  in  a  manner  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  poet's  character ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  petty  scribbler 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  jealous  of  oor  dearest  and  noblest 
poef  s  fame,  maligned  his  memory  by  cooking  up  some  filthy 
story  of  his  profligacy,  and  supporting  it  by  reference  to  his 
works.  Cyril  Tumour  wrote  two  plays  which  are  infinitely 
more  horriwe  than  Manfred— he  was  certainly  not  so  great  a 
poet  as  Byron,  though  he  wrote  some  very  fine  passages. 
Nobody  ever  tried  to  prove  him  guilty  from  his  works.  To  come 
down  to  later  times,  the  decorous  Walpole  wrote  a  tragedy,  which 
Byron  said  was  the  finest  in  the  English  language,  which  turns 
on  the  most  revolting  form  of  incest  possibte;  We  do  not  think 
that  the  elegant  and  dyspeptic  Horace  was  ever  accused  of 
indulging  in  the  vile  profligacy  he  discusses  in  verse.  If 
these  clever  speculators  on  the  meanhig  of  Byron's  works  widi 
to  know  what  suggested  to  Byron  the  Idea  of  Manfred,  we  can 
assure  them,  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  mouth,  that  it  was  the 


almost  legendary  horror  which  surrounded  his  father's  character. 
The  vagueness  of  Manfred's  crime  is  intentional,  and  is  part  of 
the  poet's  art.  Incest  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  of 
tragedy.  As  for  Cain  being  a  defence  of  the  crime,  one  might 
just  as  well  say  the  Book  of  Genesis  was. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  minds  of  some  poets,  by 
nature  gentle  and  pure,  love  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  pour- 
trayal  of  characters  stained  with  some  horrid  crime.  The  very 
contrast  of  the  nature  of  their  hero  to  their  own  has  a  strange 
fascination  for  them.  How  far  Byron  has  permeated  his  works 
with  incidents  of  his  own  life  and  the  features  of  his  own  cha- 
racter is  a  very  difficult  question.  But  to  say  that  all  his  noble 
poems  are  dis^^ting  pieces  of  hypocrisy  because  the  poet  him- 
self was  profligate,  is  to  be  guilty  of  preposterous  injustice,  and, 
moreover,  exhibits  an  utter  ignorance  of  human  nature.  If  there 
is  one  fact  to  which  analysis  of  human .  nature  decidedly  points, 
it  is  to  the  double  nature  of  men,  to  the  perpetual  conflict  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  part  of  ourselves  ;  and  the  union  of  the  purest 
sentiment,  of  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  of  deep  and  sincere 
religious  fervour,  with  abominable  lust  and  general  moral  weak- 
ness, is  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence.  When 
the  weak  body  and  the  undisciplined  passions  or  appetites  have 
yielded  to  temptation,  such  natures  in  their  frantic  penitence 
utter  appeals  to  Heaven  more  eloquent  and  sincere  than  any 
that  more  staid  and  less  frequent  sinners  utter.  They  often 
seek  relief  from  their  own  impurity  in  the  purest  thoughts.  No 
man  intending  it  for  publication  ever  wrote  a  true  autobiography, 
no  poet  or  novelist  ever  introduced  absolutely  his  own  expe- 
riences ;  the  poet  idealizes,  the  novelist  exaggerates ;  but  neither 
alllows  his  nature  in  naked  truth  to  appear  m  his  works.  With 
some  men  their  writings  are  the  expression  of  their  better  nature, 
with  some  of  their  worst  It  is  possible  that,  in  private  life,  the 
author  of  the  Times  critique,  or  of  the  Saturday  Review  article,  is 
not  without  generous  feelings.  Either  would  probably  shrink  from 
condemning  their  worst  enemy  on  such  evidence  as  they  con- 
demned Mrs.  Leigh  and  Byron.  Had  the  action  of  Mrs.  Stowe  been 
confined  to  private  life  and  concerned  only  obscure  persons, 
scajrcely  a  soul  would  have  been  foimd  so  malignant  and  so 
filthy-minded  as  to  have  received  it  as  truth  ;  but  when  uttered 
of  a  great  poet  and  his  sister,  plenty  are  found  ready  to  em- 
brace it  as  an  edifyin|^  truth. 

The  moral  of  this  is  very  sad,  but  very  simple.  We  have 
often  and  often  repeated  that  the  tone  of  morality  in  England 
now-a-days  is  very  degraded.  We  are  glad  that  so  large  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  luive  vindicated  humanity  in  this  matter. 
But  the  possibility  of  men  accepting  such  a  story  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  true  i?rithout  any  scruple ;  of  commenting  on  it  in 
such  language,  of  never  listening  to  the  natural  suggestions  of 
generosity  and  delicacy — '*  Can  I  countenance  this  hideous 
accusation  against  a  lady  of  whom  I  know  no  evil,  who  is  dead, 
but  who  still  lives  in  her  children  ;  can  I  abet  this  outrage  on  a 
man  of  genius,  of  unhappy  life,  whose  end  at  least  was  noble, 
who  is  now  in  the  grave,  and  whose  soul  is  in  the  hands  of 
God?''— the  very  possibility  that  men  attached  to  two  of  the 
principal  journals  of  this  country  should  have  been  deaf  to  such 
pleas,  and  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  conduct  which  we 
have  stigmatized  above  by  its  real  name,  is  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  low  tone  which  now  exists  in  many  minds  with  regard  to 
truth,  generosity,  and  honesty. 


NEWSPAPER  SNOBBISM. 


The  foolish  and  snobbish  mania  for  seeing  our  monarchs  in 
^^ deshabille^  which  was  so  much  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  Queeiis  Journal^  has  produced  in  France  a  most  wonderful 
effort  of  some  Court  eavesdropper.  The  Gaulois  publishes  an 
exact  account  of  how  the  Emperor  and  Empress  meet  every 
morning  when  no  one  is  there,  except,  sometimes,  their  son  ; 
what  they  do,  wear,  say,  eat,  and  drink  at  their  family  gather- 
ings. This  proves  that  walls  have  eyes  as  well  as  ears,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  dther  of  the  illustrious  trio  could  have  written 
the  article.  Seriously  speaking,  this  pandering  to  the  most 
degrading  form  of  snobbism  is  very  disgraceful  Talk  about 
hero-worship*  We  shall  soon  have  the  Royal  washing-bills 
published  every  week,  of  a  bulletin  every  morning  to  say 
whether  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  has  a  headache  or  not  If  Sove- 
reigns arc  losing  their  pover,  they  might  try  apd  ret^n  their 
dignity. 
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THE      WEEK. 
According  to  a  well-infonned  correspondent  of  the  Times 
the  best  way  to  treat  the  Gai;ter  King-at-Arms  is  to  keep  him 
at  artnj^  length, 

MONS.  ViEULLOT  has  written  to  the  papers  to  say  that  his 
celebrated  Parfum  de  Rome  has  not  a  particle  of  Hyacinthe  in 
its  composition. 

America  appears  to  think  the  Cuban  harvest  is  at  last  Ht  for 
carrying.  If  she  fail  to  accomplish  the  work"  it  will  not  be  for 
the  want  of  Sickles  / 


Mr.  Augustus  Sala  has  made  a  step  in  advance  in  litera- 
ture. He  has  written  a  burlesque  for  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  He 
had  better  have  retraced  his  steps,  and  taken  another  turn 
"  Round  the  Clock." 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
on  the  subject  of  the  Byron  Controversy,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
when  Death  robbed  that  paper  of  its  Cook,  the  Scullion  must 
have  been  promoted  to  fill  his  place. 

'  Mr.  Robertson  calls  his  "  new  comedy  "  Progress.  Some 
persons  imagined  that  this  implied  that  he  could  acknowledge 
the  source  whence  he  translated  it  They  were  disappointed. 
We  must  give  Mr.  Robertson  time.  He  has  got  uncommon 
talent ;  in  time  he  will  get  common  frankness. 


The  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  society,  first  started  by  the 
Owl,  has  been  developed  by  a  younger  and  more  ambitious 
journal.  A  young  scribbler  goes  to  a  French  watering-place, 
and,  being  hard  up  for  copy,  on  his  return  to  London  publishes 
an  account  of  the  private  conversations,  flirtations,  &c.,  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  he  made  there.  This 
he  does  in  such  a  manner  that  none  who  knew  these  persons 
could  possibly  fail  to  identify  them  in  the  article.  Is  this 
clever,  or  honourable,  or  fashionable  ?  Certainly  it  is  neither  of 
the  two  first ;  it  may  be  the  last,  at  least,  in  journals  intended 
for  the  aristocracy.  We  do  not  write  for  such  noble  readers  j 
therefore  we  may  be  excused  if  we  express  a  decided  opinion 
that  such  a  violation  of  the  tacit  agreement  which  r^ulates 
social  intercourse  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  most  mean 
and  cowardly,  and  deserves  the  severest  punishment  that 
society  can  infiict. 


IGNORANCE  IN  EXCELSIS. 


OUR^ghly  respectable  contemporary,  the  Standard,  is  fast 
losing  Its  character  as  an  intelligently  conducted  journal  Car- 
dinal Cullen's  Triduum  was  not  an  event  of  so  much  importance 
as  to  requu^  a  leader;  but  if  in  the  didl  season,  and  in  the  dearth 
of  large  gooseberries,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  make  it  the 


subject  of  editorial  comment,  it  would  have  been  wiser,  to  say 
the  least,  to  have  handed  it  over  to  one  of  the  staff  who  had  at 
least  a  ghost  of  an  idea  of  what  he  was  writing  about.  Speaking 
of  the  persons  who  were  present  in  church  we  are  soberly  told  : — 

"  But  the  vast  bulk  was  composed  of  women— materfamilias 
was  there  to  earn,  by  her  presence,  if  not  by  her  prayers,  the 
liberty  of  taking  her  daugnters  into  society  where  they  might 
meet  with  profitable  suitors,  and  the  dear  little  girls  themselves 
flocked  to  the  Cardinal's  standard  as  a  means  of  winning  liberty 
to  waltz — a  pastime  they  have  been  for  some  years  past  deprived 
of  by  the  inexorable  *  Prince  of  the  Church's '  ordinances  ;  but 
which,  after  their  presence  at  the  Triduum,  they  may  enjoy  to 
their  hearts*  content  for  one  hundred  days  and  nights  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  eternal  damnation,  through  the  merit  of 
his  Eminence's  *  plenary  indulgence.' " 

This  is,  indeed,  startling  !  Cardinal  Cullen  has  passed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  young  ladies  from  going  into  society,  or 
waltzing,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation,  but  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  suspend  the  operation  of  his  eleventh  conmiandment 
by  a  plenary  indulgence  for  one  hundred  days — through  the 
fnerit  of  which  his  flock  will  be  enabled  to  waltz  as  much  as  they 
please  for  one  hundred  days  and  nights  as  well  as  to  commit  any 
other  sins  "  they  have  a  mind  to ; "  for  obviously  as  the  indul- 
gence is  "  plenary,"  it  extends  to  all  the  other  commandments 
also  !  What  a  happy  event  for  the  officers  of  Dublin,  not  to 
speak  of  the  dressmakers  !  For  the  next  hundred  days  there 
will  be  a  perfect  delirium  of  balls,  parties,  and  waltzing ;  but 
the  happy  period  will  terminate  on  the  13th  of  December,  and 
it  was  thoughtless  of  "  the  Prince  of  the  Church  **  not  to  extend 
it  over  Chnstmas  and  the  New  Year.  If  he  is  not  above  a  hint 
from  an  outsider,  cannot  he  give  another  thirty  days  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  approaching  Council  ?  Any  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  (which  might  puzzle  his  flock)  could  be 
removed  by  a  reference  to  the  Editor  of  the  Standard,  No.  105 
Shoe  lane.  Fleet  street,  where  a  dictionary  of  Popish  phraseology 
is  kept  on  the  premises. 


NON  PLACET. 


If  Tomahawk  could  shed  a  tear,  it  certainly  would  fall  over 
a  piece  of  intelligence  that  has  reached  him  from  the  theatrical 
world.  He  asks  whether  it  really  isr  a  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  terrible  secession  from  the  Addphi  conipany  ?  Have  his  old 
friends,  Messrs.  Romer,  Ebume,  and  Stewart,  quitted  their 
locale  for  good?  Tomahawk  sincerely  trusts  that  they  have 
not.  He  cannot  get  himself  to  believe  that  never  again  will  he 
note  the  vigorous  and  earnest  action  of  Mr.  Romer,  as  he 
quaffs  glass  after  glass  of  Adelphi  porter,  surrounded  by  a  gang 
of  Adelphi  pirates.  Will  Tomahawk  have  eagerly  to  scan  the 
features  of  the  leading  people  in  the  market-place,  and  meet  no 
familiar  gaze  ?  Is,  in  short,  the  wide  stage  world  to  lose  its 
representative  man?  Are  gallant  tars,  slave-holders,  military 
bucks,  uninvited  guests,  noblemen,  and  outlaws,  never  to  have 
a  fitting  spokesman  again  ?  And  what  of  Mr.  Ebume  ?  Is  his 
tremendous  repertoire  of  dashing  juveniles  to  disappear  for 
ever?  Woe  to  Adelphi  farces  if  it  is.  The  "young  dog"  of  a 
midshipman  "  just  home  from  sea  "  was  worth  a  dozen  sensa- 
tion dramas.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Stewart, — who  will  dare  to  laugh 
when  he  has  gone  ?  Where  is  the  representative  of  terrible  but 
cheerful  despair  to  fill  his  place  ?  What  will  the  Adelphi  com- 
pany, to  speak  metaphorically,  be  without  him,  but  a  conscience 
robbed  of  its  remorse  ?  Stewart,  Ebume,  Romer  no  longer  in 
the  bills !  The  Adelphi  has,  indeed,  fallen  upon  evil  days  ! 
But  let  Tomahawk  indulge  in  a  hope  that  the  report  may  prove 
utterly  unfounded.  Should  it  not,  he  can  only  regret  that  he 
cannot  straightway  turn  his  office  into  a  new  theatre,  and  place 
it  at  the  disposal  of  his  old  time-honoured  friends.  A  fresh  and 
far  nobler  career  might  then  be  opened  to  tiiem.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  of  it  but  that  a  series  of  ^*  Intimate  "  performances,  in 
which  Mr.  Stewart  were  to  undertake  "  Romeo,"  Mr.  Ebume, 
"  Macbeth,"  and  Mr.  Romer,  "  Antony,"  would  draw  all  Lon- 
don. But,  joking  apart.  Tomahawk  does  not  like  to  see  hard 
workers  and  old  favourites  drop  out  of  their  accustomed  home. 
Tenant-right  is  not  a  very  popular  cry,  but  it  is  one  that  might 
well  now  and  then  be  heard  behind  the  curtain.  The  public 
likes  old  faces,  and  does  not  care  to  lose  sight  of  them  without 
good  reason. 
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THE  PARROT  PAPERS.— No.  III. 
Second  Series. 

THE  PARROT  DISCOURSES  OF  MR.  CHARLES.— HOW  THE  PARROT 
WAS  FIRST  ATTRACTED  TOWARDS  HIM. — REMINISCENCES  OF 
MR.  CHARLES'S  CHILDHOOD. — HIS  BENEVOLENCE. — HIS  KitlD- 
NESS  TO  ANIMALS. — HIS  PLEASANT  LITTLE  WAYS  WITH  DOGS 
AND  CATS.— MR.  CHARLES'S  FATHER.— HIS  CHARACTER.— A 
NOBLE-HEARTED  FOOL.— HIS  DEATH. — MR.  CHARLES'S  LEGACY. 
—WHAT  HE  DID  WITH  IT. 

Mr.  Charles  is  rather  a  remarkable  character.  He  is  a 
favourite  of  mine.  I  have  known  him  from  childhood,  and  have 
watched  his  career  with  great  interest  I  first  took  a  liking  to 
him  on  account  of  a  very  ingenious  habit  he  had  of  stealing  my 
sugar  when  nobody  was  by,  and  then,  at  the  first  opportunitv, 
drawing  the  attention  of  his  parents  to  the  fact  that  "  poor  Polly 
had  got  no  sugar,"  upon  which  the  want  was  at  once  liberally 
supplied,  so  that  I  was  no  loser,  while  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Charles  thus  obtained  not  only 
my  suear  but  also  a  character  for  benevolence,  to  which  he 
certainly  had  but  a  very  slight  claim.  I  was  also  much  de- 
lighted at  the  way  in  which  he  treated  those  despicable  animals, 
the  dogs  and  cats.  His  father  was  one  of  those  silly  people 
called  good-hearted,  and  was  very  fond  of  these  low  creatures. 
Master  Charles  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  very  fond  of 
them  too.  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  fascinating  animals.  I  knew  the  secret  of  that  fascination. 
When  no  one  was  looking.  Master  Charles  would  get  hold  of 
one  of  the  dogs  or  cats  and  pull  its  tail,  twist  its  paws,  pinch  it, 
prick  its  ears,  and  otherwise  divert  himself  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  misery.  But  before  people  he  was  all  blandishment 
and  affection  for  the  "dear  creatures.**  I  never  had  such  a 
thorough  contempt  for  dogs  until  I  saw  these  wretched  beasts 
crawling  towards  him  cringing  and  wagging  their  tails,  quivering 
with  fear  while  the  amiable  boy — he  was  only  eight  years  old — 
covered  them  with  kisses  and  overwhelmed  them  with  caresses. 
"  I  never  saw  a  child  so  fond  of  animals  " — "  quite  marvellous- 
how  they  love  him  1 "  the  people  would  exclaim,  and  Charles* 
weak-minded  father  would  give  him  some  coin  as  a  reward. 
The  cats  were  not  quite  so  bad,  but  even  they  used  to  let  him 
scratch  their  heads,  and  purr  while  he  did  it  Only  /  knew  how 
these  creatures  really  dreaded  and  hated  him  ;  and  I  chuckled 
to  myself  one  day  when  a  new  dog,  not  understanding  Mr. 
Charles*  pleasant  little  ways,  bit  him  through  the  hand.  He 
never  forgot  it,  and  while  he  pretended  to  foigive  it,  and  said 
the  poor  dear  thing  did  not  mean  it,  I  saw  him  give. the  beast 
the  poison  of  which  it  died  two  days  afterwards  in  feaiiul  agony. 
A  promising  child  Mr.  Charles  was,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  years.  I  think  I  may  say, 
without  any  vanity,  that  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  his  character. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Charles'  father  was  considered  a  very 
clever  man.  In  fact,  he  was  a  celebrated  author.  He  certainly 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  my  acquaintance  till  within  a  few  years 
of  his  death,  but  it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  his  latter 
works  were  by  far  his  best.  The  inference  is  manifest.  I  did 
what  I  could  to  improve  his  style.  One  insuperable  objection 
I  had  to  his  writings — which  were  not  devoid  of  merit — and  that 
was  the  moral  tendency  of  them.  He  was  what  you  men  call 
a  philanthropist  Nearly  all  his  poems  and  prose  works  had 
the  same  object,  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate. This  was  very  weak.  If  he  had  wntten  paneg^rrics 
on  statesmen,  he  might  have  got  some  prize  in  a  public  office  ; 
if  he  had  made  pretty  verses  about  the  Royal  Family,  he  might 
have  got.  a  berth  at  Court ;  if  he  had  flattered  his  brother 
authors,  he  might  have  got  more  favourable  reviews  of  his 
books ;  if  he  hs^  pandered  to  the  public  taste,  and  praised  the 
pet  weaknesses  of  mankind,  he  might  have  been  a  very  popular 
author.  But  he  was  a  fool ;  he  had  ideas  about  goodness  and 
benevolence,  and  the  sacred  responsibility  of  authorship,  which 
ruined  hioL  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of--afterhis  death,  never 
before — as  a  noble-hearted  man,  who  through  much  evil  report 
held  fearlessly  on  the  path  which  he  knew  to  be  the  right  one ; 
who  never  raised  his  voice  in  defence  of  tyranny  or  in  justifica- 
tion of  selfishness ;  who  loved  his  fellow-creatures  not  for  what 
he  could  get  from  them,  but  from  the  fulness  of  his  generous, 
gentle  heart ;  who  was  ambitious  not  of  the  praise  of  men  but 
of  their  gratitude  ;  who  took  more  pride  in  the  simple  thanks,  if 
only  conveyed  in  a  look,  of  a  poor  and  wretched  man.  than  in 
the  encomiums  of  the  rich  ana  the  mighty.  I  repeat,  ne  was  a 
fooL    He  never  could  see  misery  widiout  letting  the  tight  of  it 


make  him  wretched.  He  never  could  think  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  without  shedding  tears.  Contemptible  drivdler  I 
must  call  him.  It  did  not  pay.  What  was  the  good  of  his 
worrying  himself  about  a  lot  of  dirty  starving  brutes  ?  They 
could  not  make  his  books  f^o  through  several  editions.  Why 
did  not  he  write  novels  with  a  spice  of  inmiondity  in  them  ? 
Why  did  not  he  get  into  favour  witn  managers,  as  his  son  has 
done,  and  produce  popular  pieces,  full  of  vulgar  jokes  and  pretty 
women  ?  That's  what  pays.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  foUy. 
However,  I  don*t  want  to  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Charles*  father. 
He  always  treated  me  with  respect.  I  believe  he  dedicated  a 
poem  to  me.    It  began, — 

**  Oh,  beftuteous  bird,  whose  notes  of  loving  praise 
Make  Heaven  more  heavenly — ** 

I  forget  the  rest  However,  he  went  on  slaving  and  slaving  till 
at  last  he  died  in  harness,  as  men  say  ;  and  when  he  was  dead, 
people  found  out  "  what  a  great  and  good  man  he  was,  and  that 
they  had  had  amongst  them,  without  knowing  it  or  honouring 
him,  one  of  the  purest  and  perfectest  poets  whose  genius  has 
ever  illumined  this  dark  ana  dismal  earth."  I  quote  from  an 
obituary  notice  of  his  father,  written  by  Mr.  Charles,  to  whom 
his  father  left  the  copyright  of  all  his  works, — and  a  very  valuable 
property  they  have  turned  out  to  be. 

But  his  father  left  Mr.  Charles  something  more  valuable  stilL 
It  was  not  his  ''noble  heart,**  it  was  not  his  ''genius;*'  it  was 
his  name.  On  that  Mr.  Charies  has  traded  to  some  purpose. 
His  father  was  scarcely  in  his  grave  before  he  wrote  round  to 
all  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines  to  say  "  in  what 
distress**  his  dear  and  honoured  father  had  "left  his  family, 
and  how  on  him  had  devolved  the  sacred  duty  of  labouring  from 
morning  till  night  to  provide  for  them,  not  the  luxuries  which 
they  had  known  in  happier  days,  but  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
His  father,  he  regretted  to  say,  was  a  very  imprudent  man,  and 
was  far  too  liberal  with  his  money.**  No  one  knew  that  better 
than  Mr.  Charles,  who  had  drawn  his  father  into  all  kinds  of  ex- 
travagance on  his  account  Besides,  the  silly  old  man  had 
denied  himself  every  comfort  and  luxury  in  order  to  help  poor 
sick  people  and  fellow-authors.  The  number  of  idle  rascals  he 
used  to  feed  from  his  hardly-gained  earnings  was  fearful  Mr. 
Charles.  I  felt  sure,  would  not  imitate  him  in  this  point  I  heard 
one  of  these  productions  of  Mr.  Charles  read  out  aloud  to  the 
family  circle,  and  I  could  not  help  drawine  a  few  corics  to  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  with  which  I  regsu^d  it  What  a  jolly 
humbug  Mr.  Charles  was  !  I  never  saw  any  signs  of  poverty  after 
his  father*s  death.  I  got  everything  I  wanted,  that's  all  I  know. 
If  I  had  not,  I  should  have  made  a  pretty  fine  row.  Mr.  Charles' 
appeaL  of  course,  ended  with  a  request  for  some  literary  employ- 
ment, nowever  small  and  however  poorly  remunerated,  and  so 
by  working  on  the  softness  of  human  nature,  which  is  always 
ready  to  help  a  man  after  he  is  £[one,  he  got  a  good  deal  of  work 
on  the  newspapers ;  and  a  very  nice  income  he  makes  now — about 
/2,ooo  a  year,  out  of  which  he  allows  his  sisters  j£ioo  between 
them.  And  while  he  takes  care  not  to  let  people  know  what  he 
earns,  he  always  tells  them  "  that  he  is  very  poor,  but  he  tries 
to  do  something  for  his  poor  sisters,"  which  gives  them  an  idea 
of  unbounded  liberality  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Charles  knew  the  value  of  his  father's  name.  "  Charles 
Marvel"  signed  in  full  at  the  bottom  of  a  copy  of  verses  or  a  little 
essay,  brought  to  the  reader's  mind  at  once  very  charming  recol- 
lections. The  name  was  so  associated  with  genius,  that  you 
could  not  help  believing,  however  common-place  the  verses  or 
essay  might  seem,  that  there  was  really  something  in  them.  M  r. 
Charles  was  not  the  man  to  overlook  this  advantage,  and,  to 
judge  from  his  works,  which  I  have  been  studying  lately,  it 
must  have  made  his  father  shudder  in  his  grave  to  see  the  rub- 
bish to  which  his  name  was  put  For  I  will  say  this  of  old 
Marvel,  whatever  he  wrote  was  first-rate  of  its  kind.  But.  bless 
you,  Mr.  Charles  does  not  care ;  so  long  as  he  gets  paid,  ne  will 
write  anything.  He  often  says  with  a  sigh^  "  Ah  !  my  poor  dear 
father,  I  wish  he  had  not  been  such  a  genius— for  I  Imow  how 
inferior  my  poor  talents  must  seem  to  ms,  and  people  can't  help 
comparing  us."  But,  all  the  same,  Mr.  Chanes  makes  now.  I 
understand,  twice  as  much  as  his  father  was  making  when  ne 
died.  But  Mr.  Charles  is  not  a  philanthropist — or,  at  least,  only 
when  it  pays  to  seem  so.  He  puts  his  feeungs  in  his  pocket,  if 
he  has  really  got  any.  He  never  thinks  whether  what  ne  writes 
will  do  any  good  to  anybody  else  ;  so  Xonf  as  it  brings  him  money 
his  conscience  is  at  ease.  I  repeat  again,  I  like  Mr.  Charies* 
I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  him  in  my  next 
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TOMAHA  WK  ABROAD. 


The  Red  Indian,  the  Child  of  Nature,  the  middle-aged  In- 
fant of  the  Boundless  Prairie  of  London  the  nearly-empty,  has 
misbehaved  himself !  Rejoice,  ye  who  have  hinu  and  do  not  pay 
the  weekly  tribute  of  twopence ;  be  exceeding  glad,  ye  who  buy 
his  precious  words  but  to  revile  him  and  to  laugh  him  to  scorn  1 
Alas  !  alas !  alas  !  Tomahawk  has  been  in  a  chronic  state  of 
intoxication  for  the  last  three  days !  Has  he  not  "  liquored  up  " 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ?  has  he  not  partaken  of  strong 
waters  i^very  strong  waters)  with  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of 
Li^e  ?  Yes,  of  a  verity  has  he,  and  the  result  has  been  an  en- 
lamng  of  the  heart  and  an  invasion  of  the  pocket  most  panful 
to  his  feelings  and  understanding  I 

So  much  for  a  preface.  ^ 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  London  papers  have  commented 
upon  the  late  fites  held  in  Belgium.  Some  have  been  (ull  of 
praise  of  the  Volunteers ;  others  of  admiration  for  the  broivi 
Belges\  butall  without  exceptionhave  sung  the  song  of  Peace.  We 
have  been  told  how  our  hosts  have  entertained  us — the  banquet 
has  been  described  amply  by  the  amiable  penn^a-liner  ^o 
"  does  "  the  "  spasmodic  descriptive  ^  for  the  Datly  Det^wUor. 
The  illuminations  have  been  more  or  less  humorously  de* 
scribed  by  Uiat  literary  weathercock— the  Times^  But  still»  the 
moral  has  remained—**  Non  Intervention,**  Let  the  Belgians 
pipe  unto  us,  and  we  will  dance  ;  let  them  give  us  the  **  hip  I 
hip  )  hip  !  **  and  we  will  cheer ;  let  them  feed  us,  and  we  will 
eat ;  let  them  ask  us  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and^we 
will  turn  our  back  upon  them  and  their  troubles  I  Happy  na- 
tion of  Englishmen,  who  know  their  own  interest,  oh  so  well ) 
Open-hearted  people  of  Britons,  who  have  learned,  oh  so  char^ 
mmgly,  where  to  draw  the  line  between  feasting  and— fighting  I 
Tomahawk  respects  ye  with  an  admiration  too  mtense  for  words 
of  breath  or  type  either  ! 

Alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  admit  it-*<he  Child  of  the  Prairies 
has  been  a  little  imprudent  i  Yes,  everywhere  has  he  been  ac- 
knowledged as  the  representative  of  that  verv  **  canny  **  brute 
the  British  Lion,  and,  on  this  occasion  (puiy  let  me  trust)  the 
British  Lion,  through  the  medium  of  his  representatives,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  little  better  than  an  iiss  I 

It  came  in  this  way . — 

The  Representative  of  the  British  Lion  (otherwise,  the  Child 
of  the  Prairie,  alias  myselQ  was  walking  through  U^ge,  got 
up  in  martial  array  (what  was  not  silver  in  his  uniform  was 
gold),  looking  as  much  like  a  soldier  as  a  very  white  shirt-coUar 
and  a  very  long  sword  could  make  him,  when  he  Hiet  a  Itrofui 
Beige. 

<"Hip  I  hip  i  hip  }**  said  the  brave  Beige — subsequently  add- 
ing, in  a  laudatory  tone  of  voice,  Vwe  les  Anglais  / 

The  Representative  of  the  British  Lion  made  a,  military  salute 
of  the  Volunteer  Order  of  Architecture, 

«  You  spika  the  French  ?  **  asked  the  Betee. 

**  Ung  pooh  !  may  par  grand  chose,**  replied  the  Lion, 

**  Come  and  drink,  Sare,**  said  the  Beige. 

**  Certainmoi^  wee,**  acquiesced  the  Lion  ;  and  liquor  was 
consumed  in  laige  Quantities,  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  (for 
the  sake  of  future  historians)  to  ^ive  the  names  of  the  "  drinks  ** 
imbibed  by  the  Beige  and  the  Uon  at  the  various  cafts.,  They 
met  at  noon. 

At  I  o*clock  they  went  to  the  C<tf^  Vemiieny  and  drank  deqf^y 
of  champagne. 

At  2  oVlock  they  puurched  to  the  Caff  Sifmetkimgelse^  and  im^ 
bibed  largely  of  bitter  beer. 

At  3  o'clock  they  strolled  leisurely  to  the  Cafi  de  TA^gamM, 
and  assuaged  their  thirst  with  port  wine. 

At  4  o'clock  they  lolled  in  a  degagi  manner  to  the  LiUraiy 
Club^  and  partook  of  Gin  iPEcossey  otherwise  whiskey. 

At  5  o'clock  they  reeled  to  the  Athend  Bayal,  were  they  were 
served  with  champagne  and  Vienna  beer  in  alternate  glasses. 

During  this  entertainment  the  followng  ccoxversation  took 
place  : — 

Brav£  Bilgk  {kelping  British  lion  t$  ekamtagme\-^'Ejb^ 
land  is  von  big  country — ah  yea  1 

British  Lion  {with condescension),'-^ ttyXi^^(Of^\ 

Brave  Bslos  (ti/i^  a4mmii¥m\^0V  y€9 1  m  are  officQr» 
Sare— i» It  not? 


British  Lion  {telling  a  pardonable  He  to  gain  the  respect  of 
the  Brave  Beige), — I  am  the  aide-de-camp  ofthe  Lord  Mayor ! 

Brave  B£I#GE  (.vtitk  painful  r^^^i).— Mon  Dieu  .»— -quel 
honneur ! 

British  Lion  {conscious  ofthe  effect  he  has  produced).-^hh 
wee — ung  pooh  I 

Brave  Bblgb  (with  enthnsiasm). — Sare,  we  drink  the  Lor- 
Mairc,  is  it  not  ?  (They  drtnk.)  You  are  great  nation — will  not 
your  Queen  cum  over  ere  to  make  us  visit,  Sare  ?  De  Lor- 
Maire  cum  not  of  cours^  too  great  honor—but  periiaps  your 
Queen  ?    What  you  say,  Sare  ? 

British  Lion.— I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  what  she 
will 

Brave  Belok  {trying  to  kiss  the  British  Uon), — ^Ah,  Sare, 
we  are  broders  !  Is  it  not  ? 

British  Lion  (^wv/w/M.— Ye»— ung  pooh !  No,  I  mean 
yes.  noos  somMre^  and,  what's  more,  we  (twM  much  meaning) 
will  help  our  mends  ! 

Brave  Belge  i^tuith  great  enthusiasm), — You  will  help  us, 
Sare — is  it  not  ?  It  the  French  cum  over,  Sare — is  it  not  ? 

British  Lion. — We  would  die  to  a  man  in  your  defence ) 
To  a  man.  Sir — ^you  imderstand— to  a  man  ! 

Brave  Belge  {with  tears  in  his  eyes), — Ah,  Sare,  you  are 
too  good !  What  shall  I  do  ?— my  eart  she  is  too  full  I  {tries  to 
kiss  the  hem  of  British  LioWs  garment)^ 

British  Lion  {with  superf  condescension).-^^Gt  at  aH  And 
now  take  me  to  your  banquets  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  (Brave 
Beige  goes  mad  with  enthusiasm^  and  the  Belgian  populace 
cheer  Lts  Anglais  to  the  echo,) 

Let  me  drop  the  jester's  bawble  for  a  moment  Even  as  I 
shake  the  bells  of  my  motley,  the  music  sounds  full  c€  sadness. 
I  cannot  laugh  at  tnese  poor  good  kind-hearted  people  doing 
their  best  to  please  us  in  every  way,  in  the  trust  of  our  1m^  and 
friendship ;  tne  subject  is  too  painful  for  a  generous  nature  to 
contemplate.  It  is  cruel  to  deceive  them,  and  I  assert  that  we 
have  deceived  thenu  It  is  cruel  to  raise  false  hopes,  and  I 
solemnly  declare  that  we  have  raised  false  hopes.  Yes,  as  the 
vision  Of  the  Belgian  ffrtes  passes  before  my  eyes,  I  see  throi^h 
the  glare  of  the  gas  and  the  tinsel  of  the  decorations,  a  poor 
people,  putting  faith  in  a  hard-hearted  nation  of  egotists,  a 
community  of  victims,  trusting  blindly  and  madly  to  a  rotten 
straw  for  aeliverance  from  fire  and  the  edge  of  the  sword  J 

Only  those  vrho  were  present  at  Li^e  last  week  know  how 
kindly  was  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  English  by  this  homely 
people  ;  how  vast  was  the  enthusiasm  expended  in  singing  the 
praises  of  our  veritable  "nation  of  shopkeepers."  It  is  not  good 
to  lau^h  at  their  deplorable  mistake— it  is  not  generous.  The 
old  spirit  of  British  courage  died  away  when  we  left  the  Danes 
to  their  fate,  and  refused  to  assist  them  in  dieir  dire  necessity. 
Tush  !  it  sickens  me  to  think  how  wedded  are  we  to  the  counter 
and  the  scales.  For  the  sake  of  the  shop  we  will  sacrifice 
honour,  justice,  everything!  We  have  "buried  the  sword"— 
verily,  and  with  it  everything  our  ancestors  fought  for  and  our 
fathers  died  to  preserve  J 


A  DEPARTED  SAINT. 


Another  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  this  country 
besides  the  Irish  Church  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away. 
Bishop  Phillpotts,  at  the  age  of  92,  has  died.  We  do  not  «i^ 
to  harass  the  dead,  particularly  the  holv  dead  :  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  hfe  of  the  great  Bisnop  Phillpottsl  and  to 
recall  his  appearance,  without  some  serious  reflection*  Looking 
back  on  his  career,  we  find  the  most  important  events  to  have 
turned  on  disputes  concerning  the  possession  of  money  or  of 
tyrannical  power.  When  first  appointed  to  the  See  of  Exeter, 
what  was  the  privil^e  for  which  this  good  man  foiu^ht  with 
tongue  and  pen  and  sol  his  energies  ?  The  privilege  of  helping 
the  poor  and  miserable?  of  increasing  the  comforts  (^  the  many 
hard-working,  half-fed  curates  under  his  charge  ?  of  spreading 
peace  and  goodwill  throughout  his  diocese  ?  of  diminishing  the 
immorality  of  his  fiock  ?  No,  none  of  these  trivial  thing^  roused 
the  r^ht  reverend  Bishop^  generous  fire,  but  the  question 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rectory  of  Stanhope, 
/4,QQQ  a  year,  together  with  his  bishopric,  which  was  only 
23,000  a  yewv  Pious  yeal  \  He  thought  hipaself  iU-used  when 
tiSe  WWs%  whom  ho  hiid  <W09rt  lueid  idw^ 
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at  least  as  long  as  he  thought  he  could  get  something  by  doing 
so— only  allowed  him  to  h<3d  a  canonry  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
a  great  concession,  but  still  not  representing  so  valuable  a  pro- 
perty as  he  had  to  give  up.  Next  we  fmd  him  relentlessly 
pursuing,  through  a  dark  tunnel  of  law-suits,  a  good,  honest 
man,  Mr.  Shore,  and  when  at  last,  by  aid  of  the  tortuous 
sophistries  of  the  ridiculous  volumes  ot  rubbish  called  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  he  won  his  suit,  and  his  victim  was  condemned 
in  enormous  costs,  clamorously  demanding  his  last  penny,  till 
he  was  shamed  into  accepting  a  portion  only  of  the  spoil  raised 
by  public  subscription.  He  nad  vindicated  his  precious 
authority,  but  that  did  not  content  him.  The  Gorham  case 
still  stinlu  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men  who  value  religion  above 
dogmatism,  and  morality  above  forms,  to  this  struggle  the  great 
Bishop,  the  Shepherd  of  his  flock,  devoted  a  laj^e  portion  of 
his  energies  and  of  his  fortune ;  what  he  gained  by  it  we  do  not 
know. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  sjrmpathy  with  Evangelical 
opinions^  considering  the  narrow-mindedness  and  hypocrisy 
from  which  they  are  generally  inseparable,  but  we  cannot  fed 
anything  but  disgust  at  such  a  career  being  held  up  to  admira- 
tion as  one  which  a  Christian  Bishop  could  pursue  with  honour 
or  respect  "  It  was  stated  by  his  son.  Chancellor  Phillpotts, 
that  his  venerable  father  had  spent  in  the  course  of  his  episco- 
pate between  {^lopoo  and  ;^3o,ooo  in  law  expenses  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  discipline  in  the  diocese."  Surely 
this  is  no  commendable  trait  We  consider  it  en^nently  a  dis- 
grace that  any  minister  of  a  religion  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love  should  have  squandered  so  much  in  attempting  to  vindicate 
his  own  absolutism  and  in  persecuting  the  unfortunate  clergy 
placed  under  his  fatheriy  supervision.  Had  he  spent  one  half 
of  it  in  charity  we  should  have  honoured  him,  even  if  he  kept 
the  rest  for  his  own  luxtuies.  We  are  sorry  to  speak  so  severely 
of  one  who  died  at  such  an  advanced  ^e ;  but  old  age  is  reverend 
only  when  one  can  say  of  the  possessor,  '^  A  man  made  old  to 
teach  the  worth  of  age."  Bishop  Phillpotts  was  certainly,  as  a 
Christian  Bishop,  no  such  man.  As  an  upholder  of  discipline, 
he  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  of  earth ;  but 
the  soldiers  of  Heaven  should  be  neither  mercenaries  nor 
martinets. 


AN  ENGLISH  AUDIENCE. 


SCEUE.—Extenor  of  the  Cafi  de  Suide^  oh  the  Boulevards, 
Paris.  ViCTORiEN  Sardou  and  Tom  Robertson  discovered 
sitting  at  a  small  tabUy  taking  refreshments^  and  in  conver- 
sation* 

V.  Sardou.— And  so  you  have  done  my  Ganaches  into 
English,  produced  it  at  the  GlobeTheatre,  and  called  it  Progress? 
Tom  R.  {sipping  his  ccjfie.y-Yes  ;  and  it  has  proved  a  great 
and  triumphant  success.  The  critics  are  in  ecstasies  with  it 
The  public  is  delighted  with  it  The  acting  is  superb.  On  the 
first  night  everyone  called  on  at  the  end  of  each  act,  and  I 
myself  enthusiastically  applauded  when  the  curtain  fell — a  sure 
sign  in  England  that  the  piece  has  made  an  enormous  hit ! 

V.  Sardou.— I  am  glad  to  hear  it  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
find  an  English  public  so  di^)osed  to  appreciate  my  work. 

Tom  R.  \brightly\ — Ah  !  but  it  required  an  immense  amount 
of  adaptation  and  alteration.  I  understand  English  audiences. 
I  know  exactly  what  they  will  stand,  and  what  "  goes "  with 
them,  and  what  they  will  not  have  at  any  price. 

V.  Sardou. — No  doubt ;  but  1  should  think  there  was  very 
little  to  alter  in  my  Ganaches^  M.  Robertson. 

Tom  R.  {laughing heartily\~'V^ryX\Vl'^X.o^\tx\  That  shows 
how  little  you  know  an  English  audience,  M.  Sardou.  In  the 
first  place,  they  won't  stand  modem  comedy  with  the  scene  laid 
in  France,  and  representing  French  life  and  manners.  So  I, 
of  course,  changed  the  scene  to  England,  and  made  all  the 
characters  English  men  and  women,  and  represented  the  in- 
cidents of  the  comedy  as  those  of  English  soaety. 

V.  Sardou.— But»  M.  Robertson,  that  is  impossibie  1  How 
can  you  do  this  ?    It  is  absurd. 

Tom  R. — ^Ah  !  You  don^  know  how  to  adapt,  I  can  see ;  and, 
what  Is  more,  you  don't  seem  to  understana  why  we  Engfish 
authors  adapt  You  write  a  French  piece  satirizing  a  particular 
class  of  French  society.  You  take  great  pains  with  it — and  no 
doubt  you  consider  it  a  work  of  art    We  English  authors  only 


r^ard  it  as  a  work  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  good  plot, 
with  the  construction  nicely  arranged,  and  some  brilliant  ideas 
in  the  dialogue.  We  have  got  names  as  dramatic  authors. 
We  can't  invent  good  plots.  We  can't  construct ;  but  we  can 
translate,  and,  furmer,  we  can  alter  and  adapt  to  suit  an  English 
audience.  We  know  where  to  hit  them.  Thaf s  the  great 
secret 

V.  Sardou.— Is  it  possible  ?  But  will  not  a  French  work  of 
art,  played  out  steadily  and  fairly,  without  adaptation,  "hit 
them,"  as  you  call  it? 

Tom  R. — Not  likely.  Now  look  at  your  piece  of  Les  Ganaches, 
Without  me  it  would  not  have  run  a  night 

V.  Sardou. — But  it  ran  some  two  hundred  nights  in  Paris. 
What  have  you  done  to  it,  M.  Robertson  ? 

Tom  R. — In  the  first  place  I  have  reduced  it  from  four  to 
three  acts. 

V.  Sardou  (//tfr//«^.— Reduced  it  to  three  acte!  Why, 
there  is  the  whist  party  in  the  first  act,  which  I  use  to  develop 
the  characters  of  Uie  dramatis  persona. 

Tom  R.— Cut  it  out ! 

V.  Sardou.— Cut  it  out !  But  there  is  the  arrival  of  the 
heroine.  Marguerite,  poor  and  ill,  who  is  taken  charge  of  by  her 
old  and  aristocratic  relatives — a  splendid  situatkm— and  which 
is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  plot 

Tom  R.— Cut  it  out ! 

V.  Sardou.— Cut  it  out!  Ahf  Robertson,  how  can  you 
expect  an  English  audience  to  appreciate  my  work  when  you 
yoursdf  do  not  seem  to  understand  it  ? 

Tom  R.— I  understand  it  well  enough.  I  know  what  will '' go." 
I  knock  the  two  first  acts  into  one.  I  cram  the  situations  to- 
gether to  get  over  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  very  little 
e3q>lanation  of  character  goes  a  loi^  way  with  us.  The  audi- 
ence get  bewildered,  no  doubt,  as  to  who  and  what  the  different 
peofde  upon  the  stage  are  intended  to  represent ;  but  you  get 
over  the  ground  sluuply,  and  come  str^ht  to  the  plot,  and 
thafs  what  an  Eng^isn  audience  likes.  Tney  don't  care  about 
character  in  a  comedy.    They  want  action. 

V.  Sardou. — But,  surely,  character  ought  to  form  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  comedy,  and  when  characters  are  good  V^^' 
tures  they  would  prove  effective  before  any  andience.  There's 
my  old  Due  de  ReaupianSy  for  instance. 

Tom  R.— Oh!  Pve  cut  him  out 

V.  Sardou.— ■^^,  fa  iwwi^r Cut  out  my  Due! 

Tom  R.— Yes,  I  cut  him  oat  and  introduced  instead  an  old 
drnnmy,  called  Lord  Mompesson,  without  any  distinguishing 
characteristic  I  was  compelled  to  do  this^  because  I  had  taken 
your  Due  before,  and  put  him  into  an  onginal  piece  of  mine, 
called  DreoMSy  and  I  couldn't  use  him  again.  An  English  audi- 
ence wouldn't  stand  that ;  bendes,  it  would  affect  my  reputation 
for  orkinality. 

V.  Sardou.— Then  there  is  the  Doc^s  son— 4he  oki  Marquis 
— the  heroinei's  unde — Lafont's  great  part  At  least,  you  have 
not  cut  him  out  ? 

Tom  R.^No,  IVe  not  cut  him  oat^  but  IVe  cut  him  down. 
Instead  of  an  old  man,  IVe  made  hmi  a  yoimg  man  of  about 
thirty,  and  the heroine^s  cousin     ■■ 

V.  Sardou.-*A  young  man  I  Why,  he  is  the  princitml 
Ganache  in  the  piece.  Next  to  the  Due  he  is  the  oldest  man  in 
theplay. 

Tom  R.— I  know  that  But  you  can^  get  En^h  actors  to 
make  up  okl  when  any  love  business  n  to  go  on.  Besides,  the 
part  is  played  by  an  actor  wiio  is  very  proud  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. So^  what  are  you  to  do  ?  it  is,  however,  beautifufly 
dressed,  especially  in  your  third  act  (my  secondX  and  the  latest 
fashion  from  Maigate  Jetty  is  sure  to  be  pleasing  to  an  English 
audience. 

V.  Sardou  (yb/Vi /(k).— What  have  you  done  in  the  second  act  ? 

Tom  R. — On  1  the  sick  girl  business,  and  the  love  scene  are 
safe.  IVe  got  a  reputation  for  love  scenes,  and  therefore  your 
dialogue  between  the  Engineer  and  the  sick  heroine  came  in 
very  well  I  translated  it  literally,  and  the  critics  have  largely 
complimented  me  upon  it,  and  have  called  it  thoroughly 
"  Robertsonian."  Can  you  have  greater  praise  than  that, 
M.  Sardou? 

V.  Sardou.— Did  you  cut  out  the  snow-storm?  I  diAi't 
think  much  of  that  myseH 

Tom  R.— Cut  out  the  snow-storm?  Cvii  out  the  greatest 
effect  in  the  whole  comedy  ?  Why,  it's  the  making  of  the  piece. 
A  bushel  of  white  paper  thrown  from  the  flies  goes  down  better 
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than  any  amount  of  acting  or  dialogue.  Cut  out  the  snow- 
storm !  I  am  afraid,  M.  Sardou,  you  will  never  understand  an 
English  audience. 

V.  Sardou. — Not  from  your  estimate,  M.  Robertson.  And 
the  last  act  ?  What  did  you  do  with  that  ?  With  the  Due  cut 
out  and  the  Marquis  cut  down,  what  have  you  left  for  the  last 
act  ?    I  intended  tnat  to  be  refined  and  delicate  throughout. 

Tom  R. — I  saw  that ;  but  that  wouldn't  suit  us,  M.  Sardou, 
so  I  introduced  a  drunken  scene. 

V.  Sardou  {starting  violently).— K  what  ? 

Tom  R. — A  drunken  scene.  The  act  wanted  strengthening 
— wanted  bringing  up.  I  thought  at  first  of  introducing  a  broad- 
sword combat  between  the  Marquis  and  the  Survevor.  I  did  it 
in  Dreams^  and  made  a  great  success ;  but  I  felt  it  wouldn't 
be  prudent  to  do  it  again,  so  the  next  best  effect  I  could  think  of 
was  a  drunken  scene  between  old  Formentel  and  his  son. 

V.  Sardou. — ^A  drunken  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  the 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  heroine,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
dying.    But  did  an  English  audience  stand  that  ? 

Tom  R.  {with  hesitation),— V^e\{^  that  did  not  "go**  as  well 
as  I  expected,  I  must  admit ;  but  then  the  actors  didn't  put 
on  steam  enough.  A  boxing  match  would  have  been  better,  no 
doubt ;  or  a  Music  Hall  duet  and  breakdown.  However,  I'll 
have  that  strengthened  when  I  get  back.  Nevertheless,  the 
piece  was  a  preat  success ;  only  you  must  admit,  M.  Sardou, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  imderstanding  an  English 
audience. 

V.  Sardou.— Forgive  me,  M.  Robertson,  if  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  I  think  you  nave  altogether  formed  a  wrong  notion  of 
an  English  audience,  and,  so  far  from  thanking  you  for  bringing 
me  before  the  public  of  your  country  in  the  form  you  have  done, 
I  consider  I  have  great  cause  for  complaint  It  is  unjust  to 
your  own  powers,  unjust  to  me,  unjust  to  your  public,  by  whom 
you  admit  you  are  treated  with  so  much  favour,  to  produce  such 
wretched  adaptations  as  you  have  described  to  m^  and  seek  to 
justify  your  course  by  urging  that  your  countrymen  can  appreciate 
nothing  better.  When  I  write,  remember  I  write  as  an  artist,  and, 
as  such,  am  as  sensitive  of  any  interference  with  my  work  as  I 
am  proud  of  any  admiration  that  may  be  expressed  con- 
cerning it  You  once  wrote  a  piece  callea  Caste.  It  was  your 
chef  tPoeuvre.  Suppose  I  took  this  piece  and  adapted  it  to  the 
French  stage,  in  the  way  you  have  treated  my  Ganaches.  Sup- 
pose I  said  to  you  that  a  French  audience  would  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  a  young  woman  in  the  ballet  marryinp^  a  nobleman, 
and  that  therefore  I  had  transformed  her  into  his  mistress  as 
more  suitable  to  win  the  applause  of  a  Parisian  public,  would 
you  have  considered  that  a  worthy  treatment  of  your  comedy  ? 
Sui>pose  the  whole  of  the  Parisian  press  had  thereupon,  in 
noticingthe  comedy,  given  me  credit  for  brin^g  "  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Robertson's  comedy  into  shape,"  praismg  me  for  all 
that  was  good,  and  condemning  you  for  ail  that  was  bad,  and 
which  I  had  myself  introduced,  would  you  consider  that  fair  to 
yourself?  Take  my  works  as  much  as  you  please.  Translate 
them,  and  set  them  fairly  before  your  countrymen,  and  I  will 
not  complain  ;  but  it  is  this  wretched  system  of  adaptation 
which  is  proving  the  ruin  of  your  drama,  once  so  grand,  so 
noble.  You  ruin  both  yourselves  and  the  authors  you  adapt 
I  have  met  with,  as  you  know,  a  success  perhaps  £ar  beyond  my 
merits  in  every  country  in  which  my  works  have  been  per- 
formed ;  but  in  no  country  should  I  esteem  success  higher  tnan 
that  which  I  might  honestly  obtain  in  your  own.  Such  a  suc- 
cess as  you  tell  me  you  have  obtained  for  Les  Ganaches  by 
mutilating  it  into  Progress  I  utterly  repudiate.  I  would  no 
more  share  your  triumph  in  such  a  desecration  than  I  would 
the  money  to  be  paid  for  its  performance.    Adieu  /      {Exit,) 

Tom  R.  {calling).— Gar^on—Paddition  ! 

{The  scene  closes,) 


"Lost  at  Sea." — During  the  late  gale  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  Lord  High  Admiral  Childers  and  the  Channel  Fleet 
Let  us  hope  this  distinguished  naval  hero  came  in  for  the  full 
benefit  of  the  glorious  weather  ;  for  we  are  sure  he  must  have 
been  anxious  to  encounter  all  the  peril  possible.  As  he  is 
already  married,  it  would  be  rude  to  hope  he  mieht  have  fallen 
into  an  engagement,  but  we  may  wish  hum  a  good  tossing  at  the 
hands  of  ''the  stormy  winds,"  for  then  he  can  at  least  claim  one 
quality  of  an  old  and  experienced  tar,— he  will  be  weather- 
beaten. 


THE  DIAPHRAGM  ON  THE  STRIKE. 


Dear  Tomahawk, 

I've  often  felt 
(In  spite  of  scalps  hung  round  your  belt) 
You  hide  beneath  that  warrior's  dress 
A  heart  alive  to  true  distress. 
And  in  your  strength  would  ne'er  pass  by 
The  humblest  suppliant,  such  as  I 
Tear  from  your  head  a  plume,  and  then 
With  scalping  knife,  come,  nio  a  pen. 
And  fight  for  me,  whose  wrongs  to  heal 
Were  triumph  worthy  of  your  steeL 

Can  I,  then^  utter  this  complaint 
To  you,  my  fnend,  without  restraint  ? 
Be  free  for  once  to  speak  my  mind, 
Although  thus  "cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined," — 
The  slave  of  idle  Lungs,  who  shirk 
And  leave  poor  me  to  do  their  work. 
Till  in  his  zeal  to  find  them  breath 
The  willing  horse  is  worked  to  death. 
As  if  by  Science  it  were  shown 
I  had  no  duties  of  my  own. 
Nor  right  to  fill  the  smallest  space  ? — 
I  wish  they'd  learn  to  keep  their  place  ! 
Or  that  you'd  teach  those  lazy  fellows 
To  take  their  feir  turn  at  the  bellows  ! — 

But  yet  my  sister  organs  claim 
Exemption  from  imputed  blame — 
And  those  poor  ribs,  I  must  confess, 
Are  harshly  handled  by  the  press- 
Digestion,  too,  beyond  a  doubt, 
Is  one  small  item  crowded  out — 
The  Liver  in  a  sad  condition. 
Deformed  beyond  all  recognition— 
And  worse,  these  startling  woes  to  crown, 
There  is  indeed  a  "  Heart  bowed  down  ! " 
Such  jostling  as  is  felt  by  us 
Is  unknown  even  in  a  'Bus  : 
Nor  would  you  find  the  like  behaviour 
In  midnight  salons  of  Belgravia ! 
And  all  this  crush  is  but  the  whim 
Of  Miss,  unsound  in  wind  and  limb, 
Who,  moulding  nature  to  her  taste. 
Is  struggling  with  a  wilful  waist,— 
Thinks  form  divine  and  maiden  gp^ces 
Can  only  be  secured  by  laces, — 
Despite  the  warnings  of  the  Lancet 
Is  sworn  to  squeeze  the  more,  and  "  chance  it,"- 
At  pain,  for  Fashion's  sake,  ne'er  flinches, 
And  triumphs  but  to  die,  by  inches  I— 

With  my  last  gasp  I've  had  my  say — 
Down  on  this  wrong  I  you  know  the  way — 
Good  bye,  dear  Tomahawk,  I  am 
(I  won't  s3Lyyour)  a  hard-worked 

Diaphragm. 

P.S. — I  snatch  a  moment's  rest 
(My  mistress  having  just  imdressed) 
To  pour  into  your  friendly  ears 
This  rare  expansion  of  ideas. 


Crying  Nuisances.— Children. 

A  Prosecution  with  a  Vengeance.— The  directors  of  the 
Albert  Life  Insurance  Company  are  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  con- 
spiracy. Could  not  something  be  done  to  those  persons  who 
have  tried  to  insure  the  life  of  Prince  Albert  in  marble,  by 
erecting  statues  to  his  memory  in  every  conceivable  place  ? 

An  Unnecessary  Compliment.— We  understand  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  intends  to  devote  the  money  she  has  received  for 
her  contributions  to  the  biography  of  Lord  Byron  towards  Uie 
erection  of  a  monument  to  that  distinguished  poet  Mrs.  Stowe 
may  save  her  money  ;  for  it  needs  not  this  to  make  public  her 
connexion  with  so  honoured  a  name. 


THE      TOMAH  AW  K. 
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TffE  PATRIOTISM  OF  PICKPOCKETS. 


It  wants  but  one  man  to  commit  a  murder,  several  to  commit 
a  theft.  The  truth,  thus  put,  may  perhaps  be  put  a  little 
broadly,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  capable 
of  almost  universal  demonstration.  Exceptions,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  are.  There  are  such  things  as  thieves  on  their 
own  account  There  have  been,  and  may  be  again,  butchery 
companies.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Ministers,  the  Conven- 
tion of  1 793,  and  the  late  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Manning,  all  testify  to 
the  fact,  that  murder,  as  a  fine  art,  may  be  studied  in  common. 
The  careers  respectively  of  William  the  Third,  Bertrand  Bar- 
r^re,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Higgs,  equally  well  prove  that  there  is 
some  fascination  about  the  idea  of  independent  self-help  of  an 
extremely  potent  and  engrossing  character.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, men  do  cut  each  other's  throats  best  on  the  sly,  and  rob  each 
other  best  when  someone  is  ready  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand. 
Indeed,  men,  well  banded  together,  will  occasionally  descend  to 
extraordinary  acts  of  dishonesty.  There  have  been  times  when 
fraud  has  seemed  to  be  the  special  prerogative  of  a  certain  kind 
of  commercial  respectability.  Things  have  been  done  by  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  integrity,  and  by  their  common  consent, 
in  the  open  day,  over  boald-room  tables,  that  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  interference  of  the  police  had  they  been  attempted 
after  dark  under  the  gaslight.  But  there  is  no  need  to  drag 
blue  blood  into  the  gutter.  The  friendly  intercourse  and  social 
sympathy  of  low-life  pickpockets  are  proverbial.  There  is  no 
more  delightful  place,  presuming,  of  course,  one's  tastes  are 
thoroughly  liberal,  in  which  to  pass  a  quiet  hour  or  two  than  the 
regular  thieves*  home.  To  the  perfect  satisfiaction  accompany- 
ing the  feeling  that  every  member  of  the  society  has  done 
somebody,  is  to  be  attributed  the  air  of  cheerful  harmony  that 
pervades  that  domestic  resort  In  the  words  of  the  poet, — 
''  Some  thing  accomplished,  some  one  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

The  law  may  therefore  be  laid  down  that  robbery  ceases  to 
present  its  unattractive  side  to  a  community.  And  it  may  be 
stretched  even  to  a  further  point  yet  The  greater  the  number 
of  the  thieves,  the  less  objectionable  will  appear  the  theft  For 
one  man  to  deprive  another  of  something  that  belongs  to  him  is 
a  theft ;  but  when  a  dozen  help  the  thief,  it  becomes  a  different 
matter.  Society,  in  a  small  degree,  looks  on,  approves,  and 
shares.  As  the  scale  progresses,  so  does  the  wrong  diminish. 
Fifty  thieves,  acting  in  common,  can  do  nothing  dishonest 
This  is  English  law.    And  it  is  even  more  than  this.     It  is  the 


universal  principle  upon  which  mankind  acts.  When  nations 
thieve  in  the  most  barefaced  and  reckless  fashiqn,  they  not 
only  leave  the  regions  of  questionable  morality,  but  soar  among 
the  virtues.  Patriotism  and  chivalry  are  dragged  in  to  colour 
the  proceeding ;  and  the  very  act  which,  if  committed  by  each 
individual  member  of  the  community,  would  involve  a  sentence 
of  six  months'  hard  labour,  becomes,  when  committed  by  all 
en  masse,  a  god-like  act,  worthy  of  a  great  and  honourable 
people. 

Such  has  been,  in  times  past,  the  explanation  of  the  most 
infamous  thefts  which  the  page  of  history  has  recorded.  Such 
is  the  only  explanation,  to-day,  of  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  Spain  on  the  Cuban  question.  The 
pickpocket  is  a  mighty  one,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless 
a  pickpocket,  and  a  very  barefaced  one  too. 

The  Americans  do  not  deny  it  themselves.  The  word  that 
implies  the  dishonour  of  theft  is  not,  of  course,  used.  Euphony 
forbids  it  But,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  "  annexing "  is 
admitted.  No  one  from  one  end  of  the  SUtes  to  the  other  for 
an  instant  disputes  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  to  be  absorbed,  or  "  in- 
salivated," or  "  squelched-up  "  by  the  great  Republic  sooner  or 
later.  The  other  man's  property  is  to  be  acquired  somehow, 
and  its  acquisition  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  An  offer  of  so 
much  money  would  perhaps  be  the  wiser  way  of  securing  it,  but 
this  would  not  prove  so  economical  as  giving  him  a  good  knock 
on  the  head  when  he  is  not  looking.  He  may  tumble  down  and 
bruise  himself,  and  then  there  would  again  be  a  fine  opportunity 
for  negotiation.  He  might,  when  suffering  from  his  wounds, 
receive  just  one  other  ugly  thrust  to  quiet  him,  and  the  prize 
might  then  be  carried  off  without  the  slightest  risk  of  opposition. 
The  trick  might  be  considered  a  dirty,  a  despicable  one,  but 
that  would  not  matter.  The  "'tamal  destinies"  of  a  mighty 
Empire  are  in  the  balance,  and  as  long  as  that  "  biles  up  to 
bustin'  point,"  it  doesn't  much  matter  what  means  are  taken  to 
procure  the  fuel. 

Such  is,  at  least  while  these  lines  are  going  to  press,  the 
position  assumed  by  the  United  States,  a  position  which,  at 
present,  this  country  has  had  neither  the  intelligence  to 
appreciate,  nor  the  integrity  to  condemn.  A  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  may  change  the  situation,  and  the  bully  that  would 
wound  the  weak  may  be  brought  to  book  by  a  stronger 
arm,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  very  encouraging  signs 
of  such  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  events.  The  attitude  of  Europe  is 
not  promising,  and  statesmen  here  seem  inclined  to  grow  deaf, 
provided  the  miserable  twaddle  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine 
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be  bawled  loud  enough  in  their  ears.  We  are  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  merits  of  Mr.  Monroe's  teaching,  but  it  amounts 
to  this  :  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  world  are  divided 
by  the — Atlantic  ;  outrage  committed  on  one  side  of  the  ocean 
must  never  look  for  punishment  from  the  other.  Involved  in 
this  monstrous  retrograde  assumption  are  several  other  propo- 
sitions as  amusing  as  they  are  striking.  But  when  thirty-two 
millions  of  men  lay  claim « to  the  absolute  espionage  of  a  con- 
tinent geographic^y  representing  half  the  world,  and  lay  claim 
to  it,  too,  on  no  better  grounds  than  those  of  a  diseased  national 
vanity  and  an  insatiable  national  greed,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  outlaws  in  the  gfreat  international  republic  of  mankind. 
Were  the  noisy  supporters  of  Monroe  principles  to  act  up  to 
them,  they  would  have  a  prodigious  task  before  them.  England 
would  have  to  be  driven  from  Canada  to-morrow,  and  war 
levied  against  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  Cape  Horn.  Fortunately,  the  States  are  not  equal  to 
the  consistency.  The  police  of  the  world  arc  too  strong  for  the 
socialist — that  is,  if  the  police  will  only  interfere.  Europe  saw 
the  other  day  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  meant  in  Mexico,  and 
has  had  leisure  to  appreciate  the  miserable  character  of  prin- 
ciples which  would  see  a  coimtry  given  up  to  bloodshed,  plunder, 
and  ruin,  rather  than  it  should  owe  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  to 
a  European  power.  America  was  successful  in  her  machinations 
against  France,  and  the  result  is  a  disgrace  to  the  civiliaed 
world.  Let  it  be  hoped,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  European 
honour,  but,  above  all,  in  the  interests  of  international  integrity 
that  she  will  be  kept  at  arms'  length  from  Cuba. 

She  could  crush  Spain  without  an  effort,  and  pocket  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  easily  enough ;  but  she  could  also  be  kept 
under  the  eye  of  the  police.  A  war  would  be  undesirable,  but 
it  would  not  cost  Europe  much  to  read  America  a  lesson  she 
should  not  forget  for  a  hundred  years. 


QUESTIONABLE  CLEMENCY. 


In  the  Spring  of  1868,  one,  Archibald  Brown,  having  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  forgery,  was  convicted  at  the  Kingston 
assizes,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
young  man — ^for  he  was  a  very  young  man — resided  at  Surbiton, 
and  had,  by  means  of  forged  cheaues,  managed  to  purloin  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  a  local  banker.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1869,  we  hear  that  this  same  Archibald  Brown  has  been  par- 
doned by  the  Home  Secretary.  Mr.  Bruce  having  simply 
stipulated  that  Mr.  Brown  should  reside  abroad  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term  of  five  years. 

If  people  want  to  know  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office,  we  are  sorry  we 
cannot  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter,  except,  perhaps,  by 
suggesting,  as  a  clue  to  the  proceeding,  that  at  tne  time  of  the 
trial  Archibald  Brown  was  described  as  "  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man." But,  unfortunately.  Parliament  is  not  sitting. 


CHILD  MURDER. 


The  crinie  of  infanticide  is  a  grave  subject,  a  good  deal  too 
grave  for  discussion  in  such  an  intellectually  acrobatic  arena  as 
that  provided  by  the  good  people  who  talk  social  science.  The 
subject  was  very  poorly  discussed,  and  very  little  really  to  the 
purpose  was  suggested.  The  fact  of  the  matter,  as  of  many 
other  social  matters,  is  this.  Until  Englishmen  look  evil  in  the 
face,  no  good  can  possibly  be  done.  We  are  the  hypocrites  of 
Europe.  We  boast  of  our  respectability,  by  which  we  mean 
that  we  will  not  talk  of  what  is  improper.  Hence,  a  hundred 
social  ulcers  for  which  there  are  no  remedies.. 

Mercy  to  fallen  woman  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  foundling  asy- 
lums will  stop  infanticide.    To  urge  that  this  would  encourage 


immorality  is  simply  monstrous.  What  woman  ever  yet  was 
hastened  to  her  fall,  because  she  contemplated  the  advantages 
of  a  foundling  home  for  her  possible  child  ?  Man  may  have  rea- 
soned thus,  but  not  woipan.  Child-murder  is  the  result  of  a 
horrible  dread  of  social  misery  and  shame.  When  these  are  re- 
moved or  mitigated,  the  back  at  least  of  this  daily  increasing 
scandal  will  be  broken  for  ever. 


A  MUSICAL  MISSION. 


The  Enelish  Opera  Season  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  come 
to  an  end,  but  it  has  left  a  pleasant  mark  on  the  musical  history 
of  the  year.  That  the  venture  has  answered  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators  cannot  be  doubted,  for 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifty  performances  of  which  the  season 
consisted,  the  operas  were  put  upon  the  stage  with  a  d^ree  of 
completeness  which  did  not  characterize  the  production  of  the 
earlier  works.  As  English  Opera  has  found  a  home  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  perma- 
nent one;  but  we  would  remind  Mr.  Manns,  or  Mr.  George 
Perren  (which  of  them  it  may  concern),  that  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  and  //  Trovatore  are  not  strictly  British  works,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  omitted  from  the  future  repertoire. 
Surely,  English  worfo  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  English 
composers  sufficiently  prolific,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  on  the  foreign  market  Rumour  says  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan  has  an  opera  on  the  stocks.  If  this  be  true,  here  in* 
deed  is  a  chance  for  an  enterprising  management 


A  PRECAUTION  AFTER  DATE. 


Another  explosion  at  the  Hounslow  t*owder  Mills  is  cer- 
tainly not  yet  due  ;  but  we  think  we  may  at  last  safely  congra- 
tulate the  dwellers  in  the  locality  of  the  Mills  that,  in  future,  the 
explosions  will  be  fewer  and  farther  between.  The  proprietors 
have  at  lengfth  taken  active  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  accident,  and  we  hear  that,  as  a  first  step,  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  men  in  their  employ  have  been  suspended  for  having 
in  their  possession  pipes  and  lucifer  matches,  each  man  having 
been  searched  as  he  came  on  the  premises.  It  seems  strange, 
though,  that  this  simple  and  necessary  precaution  should  never 
have  been  taken  before.  In  past  instances,  when  accidents 
have  occurred,  unfortunately  those  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
have  never  been  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  how  it  happened,  but 
nevertheless,  coroners'  juries  have  generally  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  somebody's  fault,  and  that  somebody  should  be 
more  careful  in  future.  We  wonder  how  many  of  these  sad 
disasters,  which  have  periodically  shocked  us  for  years  past, 
have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  lighting  a  pipe  ? 
No  doubt  we  should  be  safe  in  ave^ng  that  ninety-nibe  per 
cent  of  the  explosions  have  been  due  to  this  cause,  yet  it  is 
only  last  week  that  "  smoking  on  the  premises  "  was  effectually 
put  a  stop  to.    However,  better  late  than  never. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 


The  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bristol  has  been  dragging 
its  length  along  during  the  past  week,  and  many  interesting  dis- 
cussions have  taken  place  m  the  several  sections,  which  have 
been  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  But  we  protest  against 
the  Ladies'  Committees  holding  their  meetmgs  with  closed  doors. 
On  Thursday  last,  the  subjects  under  discussion  were  workhouse 
visiting,  secret  drinking,  female  intemperance,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  Press 
were  carefully  excluded.  This  is  not  fair.  The  fair  dames  who 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  social  science  should  not  be 
selfish,  but  should  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  experiences. 
We  should  particularly  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  debate  on 
"  secret  drinking."  Why  it  should  have  been  made  a  ladies' 
subject,  though,  we  cannot  guess,  unless,  indeed^  there  be  truth 
in  the  stories  we  have  heard  of  females  of  position  consoHng 
themselves  in  the  solitudes  of  their  dressing-rooms  with  eau  dc 
cologne  and  sal  volatile  by  the  tumblerful.  But  can  such 
things  be  ? 
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THE  «  WOUKING  MAN''— HIS  SENTIMENTS. 


"  One  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and— better." 
Orator  Stubbings  at  Liege. 

Mr.  Editor,— 'YouVe  not  'card  much  about  mc  lately.  The 
last  time  I  wrote  to  you  wos  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  since 
then  IVe  *ad  bad  times — werry  bad  times.  There  aint  been  no 
sort  of  chance  for  me  these  twelve  months.  Deales  is  shut  up, 
and  even  Broadhead  is  a-going  off  to  America  with  Finlen. 
It's  quite  disgusting,  but  "  work  and  no  beer ''  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  which,  as  you  knows,  aint  my  sentiments. 
Give  me  a  big  stick.  I  says,  and  good  'eavy  boots,  and  I  will 
argue  with  Mr.  Gladstone  *imself,  and  get  the  best  of  the 
argyment  too ! 

'Owever,  latelv  I  did  'ave  a  chance,  and  I  made  the  most  of 
it  I  am  a  Wolunteer.  I  belongs  to  a  regiment  where  they 
gives  me  a  uniform  and  beer,  and  as  much  as  I  please  to  swill 
The  hossifers  pays  for  it,  and  so  they  should.  Aint  I  a  man 
and  a  brother  t  Don't  I  wop  my  wife  with  the  'omy  'and  of 
industry  ?  Aint  I  a  working  man  ?  In  course,  so  I  must  be  paid 
for,  and  heavily  too.  In  return  they  may  cover  themselves  up 
in  silver  lace  and  call  theirselves  "captins  "  and  "leavetenants,^ 
and  suchlike  games,  for  all  J  care,  /don't  mind  as  long  as  they 
don't  order  me  about.  When  they  do  that  they  gets  a  bit  of  my 
mind,  and  a  good  strong  bit  too.  Oh,  the  Wolunteer  move* 
ment  is  a  glorious  institution,  and  will  be  werry  useful  in  times 
of  war ! 

WelL  I  went  over  to  Liege,  I  did,  and  didn't  I  come  out 
strong  r  You  knows  'ow  jolly  drunk  I  can  be  at  home — ^but  you 
don't  know  'ow  awful  'appy  I  can  be  abroad.*  It's  what  I  call 
stunnin.    Them  foreign  chaps  'elped  me  to  lots  of  drink,  but 


for  themselves, 

We  'ad  such  larks  I  The  werry  first  day  we  *ad  wot  was 
called  a  Church  Parade.  Not  that  I'm  partial  to  sermons,  but 
it  was  such  jolly  fun,  lookin  at  the  furriners  an4  seeing  'ow 
riled  they  were  at  our  goings  on.  They  are  lovdy  Papists, 
these  'ere  furriners,  and  it  did  so  wex  *em  to  see  us  a  praying 
and  a  singing  just  in  front  of  their  church.  Law  bless  ye,  we 
didn't  care.  What  we  said  was  "  Why  aint  they  Protestants  ?  " 
But  only  let  them  bring  their  monkey  tricks  over  to  London  and 
their  lovely  Mass,  and  iust  see  'ow  we  would  'oot  'em  !'  Oot  'em ! 
ail,  we  wouldn't  stop  there,  when  stones  and  sticks  could  be  got 
*andy  ! 

Well,  after  this  'ere  Church  Parade  I  went  to  the  'Otel  de 
Wille,  and  received  my  medal.  Then  I  went  to  a  club — such  a 
tip  top  place  !  And  didn't  I  get  jolly  screwed  with  the  cham- 
pagne I  You  would  'ave  laughed  to  'ave  seen  'ow  surprised 
them  lovely  furriners  looked  when  I  began  a  dancing  and  pulling 
down  the  decorations.  They  didn't  say  anything,  but  they 
looked/  Ah,  they  don't  know  me  !  Just  fancy,  if  I  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  at  Uie  Reform  Club,  would'nt  I  show  them  stuck- 
up  nobs  'ow  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  t  That's  what  I  did 
at  this  'ere  club,  and  it  surprised  'em  1 

But  tks  greatest  laHc  was  at  the  Banquet.  Oh,  my  eye,  that 
was  fiin ! 

They  'ad  their  King  there,  but  he  didn't  come  in  time.  Well, 
we  weren't  a  going  to  wait  for  'im,  so  we  sat  down  and  began 
a-eating.  Oh  it  was  such  fun  to  see  the  furriners  trying  to  stop 
us,  saymg  as  'ow  the  King  wouldn't  like  it,  and  'ow  it  wasn't  res- 
pectful—respectful !  don't  know  no  such  word  I  Ain't  I  as 
good  as  any  King  ?  Ain't  all  men  ekals  ?  That's  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Well,  I  soon  gobble<l  up  yAaX  they  gate  mc,  and  then  I  iust 
lit  my  pipe  and  lounged  up  to  the  Royal  table  and  'ad  a  look  at 
this  'ere  King.  Oh  !  it  was  such  a  lark  !  Bless  my  soid,  /  saw 
two  o/^em  /  But  what  d'ye  think  of  it,  Mr.  Heditor,  I'm  'anged 
if  one  of  them  hossifers  didn't  try  for  to  get  me  to  go  away  !    I 

fave  'im  a  bit  of  mind,  tou  may  be  sure  !   And  I  ups  with  my 
St,  when  some  one  collared  me  and  'ustled  me  away.     What 
riled  me  was  I  couldn't  do  much — ^for,  you  see,  I  was  so  jolly 
drunk! 
By  and  bye  down  comes  the  King  rotmd  the  table  and  then 

*  Oh  yes,  we  do.  We  taw  you  at  Liige,  Mr.  Stabbiafs,  and  you, 
and  many  like  yoi,  wert  a  credit  to  yonr  couatry!— Ed.  Tomahawk. 


you  would  'ave  laughed  to  'ave  seen  'im.  I  took  the  conceit 
out  of  'im,  you  may  be  sure.  Is  lapped  'im  on  the  back  and 
called  'im  "  old  chap,"  and  was  as  affable  as  the  'omy  'and 
of  industry  can  be  with  one  of  them  stuck-up  nobs.  And  it 
was  fun  seeing  'im  trying  to  grin  at  my  little  waggeries  ! 

After  the  banquet  they  'ad  an  entertainment  at  the  theatre, 
but  laws  I  didn't  think  much  of  it  I  tried  to  get  to  that  there 
King's  box,  but  was  too  jolly  screwed,  and  that  beastly  cham- 
pagne nuuie  me  as  sick  as  a  pig  !  But,  law  bless  you,  it  was 
tun! 

I  like  Liege,  I  do !  You  see  you  can  do  anything  you  like 
there — there  ain't  no  police !  The  hossifers  tned  to  interfere 
with  me  once  or  twice,  but  I  soon  shut  them  up  I  I  never  see 
such  imperdence  !  Daring  to  speak  to  me — ^law  bless  me,  I  'ad 
'arf  a  mmd  to  give  up  the  Wolunteers,  so  I  told  'em.  I  let  'em  off 
afterwards,  because  they  begged  me  'ard  to  remain  and  get  the 
capitation  grant  I  ain't  much  of  a  soldier — I  argues — not  quite 
such  a  fool,  but  a  uniform  becomes  me — it's  better  than  my  native 
rags.  And  I  likes  lots  of  beer.  So  I  won't  give  up  the  Wolunteers 
as  yet ! 

But  there  was  one  piece  of  fun  I  can't  leave  out  I  don't  un- 
derstand these  furriners'  cussed  lingo,  but  Bob  Sykes  told  me 
as  'ow  they  thought  we  were  English  gentlemen,  and 
that's  why  we  got  such  lots  of  champagne  and  swill  ! 

Ain't  that  a  lark  1  English  gentlemen  !  I  'ope  as  'ow  the 
"  working  man,"  with  the  'omy  'and  of  industry,  is  something 
better  than  that ! 

[We  print  this  letter  for  the  information  of  those  it  may  con- 
cern. Our  correspondent  describes  in  his  usual  graphic  style 
the  disgraceful  scenes  that  characterised  the  visit  of  the  English 
Volunteers  to  Belgium.  Every  word  of  the  above  is  literally 
true.  Mr.  Stubbings,  we  may  add  (in  justice  to  a  large  body  of 
well-conducted  men),  is  not  in  the  ArtiUery. — Ed.  Tomahawk.] 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  BOGS, 


HURROO !  brave  boys !  to  you  belongs 

(Let  them  forbid  who  dare  I) 
The  right  to  bellow  Ireland's  wrongs 

In  street  and  open  square. 
To  stay  the  'busses  in  mid-street 

Witn  eloquence  so  grand. 
Entrance  the  bobby  on  his  beat. 

Bring  hansoms  to  a  stand  ! 

Beat,  beat  the  drums  !  in  proud  array 

The  "  sun-burst "  banners  wave  ! 
With  hireling  music,  come,  display 

Your  sorrow  for  the  brave  ! 
From  North  and  South  with  plaintive  cry 

Repeat  the  harrowing  tale 
Of  those  poor  innocents  who  lie, 

And  fatten,  in  the  gaol ! 

Indignant  Munster,  bellow,  Shame  ! 

And,  deck'd  in  patriot  green, 
Wake,  Ulster,  join  us  !  and  inflame 

Your  ardour  with  potheen  ! 
Run,  ragged  bog-trotters  I  prepare 

To  cry  injustice  down  ! 
Would-be  Republicans,  who  wear 

EVn  hats  that  scorn  the  crown  1 

Who'd  talk  of  justice  kindly  meant  ? 

We  scorn  to  own  her  sway  ! 
What  recreant  soul  would  be  content 

Until  he  has  his  way  ? 
Justice,  indeed  ! — We  "mark"  a  man. 

Then  brain  him  at  his  door — 
Rude  vengeance  is  our  simple  plan. 

And  Murder  stands  for  Law. 

Britannia,  tremble  in  your  shoes, 

Or  deign  to  learn  in  time, 
Treason  is  lawful  if  ive  choose. 

And  Felony  no  crime ; 
A  barb'rous  Verdict  stamps  this  Reign 

As  bad  or  worse  than  Nero's, 
With  glory  gilds  the  martyr's  chain. 

And  dubs  our  convicts  heroes  ! 
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It  was  announced  that  places  for  Lost  at  Sea  could  "be 
secured  a  fortnight  in  advance  " — this  before  the  production  of 
the  piece.  The  public  who  would  book  on  this  invitation  de- 
serve anything  they  can  get  from  Mr.  Boucicault  Can  intel- 
lectual stupor  and  the  fever  of  sensationalism  go  further  ? 


Pending  the  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  European  As- 
surance Company,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  company  is  the  only  guarantee  society  acknowledged  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  State.  This  fact  proves  a  some- 
what unusual  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 


The  spectator  has  an  article  in  its  number  of  September  25th 
on  the  Byron  controversy,  which  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the 
hardest  and  most  calumnious  article  published  on  the  subject.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  in  worse  taste  than  this 
last  outrage  on  the  dead  poet.  "  Byron  was  ineffably  mean  and 
cruel."  Imitation,  they  say,  is  the  siricerest  flattery  :  if  the 
Spectator's  estimate  of  Byron  be  correct,  that  journal  must 
certainly  be  numbered  among  his  worst  flatterers. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  courteously  receiving  petitions  for  an 
amnesty  to  be  granted  to  the  Fenians,  meantime  the  members 
of  this  blessed  brotherhood  who  are  at  large  are  openly  boast- 
ing of  their  strength  and  of  their  intention  to  drive  England  out 
of  Ireland.  It  is  even  said  that  in  America  they  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  abduct  Prince  Arthur.  They  intend  to  make  him 
their  king,  we  suppose.  Don't  let  us  be  in  a  hurry  to  grant  the 
amnesty.  Had  not  Mr.  Gladstone  better  wait  till  we  can  ex- 
change prisoners?  When  the  Fenians  have  captured  Prince 
Arthur  they  can  exchange  him  for  a  score  of  their  rascals. 
Perhaps  this  is  their  real  object,  if  they  have  any  serious  object 
at  all. 


Yet  another  Atlantic  cable— and,  what  is  more,  a  cheap  one 
this  time.  A  new  company  has  just  been  formed,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Oceanic  Telegraph  Company,"  for  a  new  line  from 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;  and, 
as  that  reckless  disregard  of  all  cost  which  has  hitherto  charac- 
terised the  construction  of  former  long  sea  cables  is  not  to  be  a 
feature  in  the  new  venture,  we  may  hope  that  the  means  of 
commimicating  with  the  New  World  will,  in  a  few  months,  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  people  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  science  is  necessarily 
expensive ;  and  if  the  new  "  Oceanic  Cable  Company "  can 
reduce  the  usual  cost  of  outlay  for  construction  by  40  per  cent 
(as  the  Prospectus  promises),  it  will  deserve  an  additional  40 
per  cent  of  public  patronage.  In  any  case,  all  competition  is 
wholesome. 


An  edifying  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of 
the  Standard  about  spirit-rapping,  conducted  by  one  John 
Addison  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Mr.  Greg  and  some  medium 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  vulgar  practical  joker,  who 
ap'pears  to  pass  his  life  in  going  to  stances  and  playing  the  fool, 
in  company  of  Mr.  Toole,  and  in  various  disguises.  The  public 
does  not  care  much  about  spiritualism.  At  the  more  serious 
side  of  it,  it  does  not  wish  to  laugh  ;  at  the  ridiculous  side  of  it, 
it  is  tired  of  laughing  ;  but,  though  very  sick  of  tables  turning 
themselves  and  people's  heads  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently 
alert  to  detect  the  fact  that  spiritualism  threatens  to  produce  a 
class  of  men  worse  than  the  mediums,  who,  devoid  of  any 
scientific  skill  or  of  any  decency  of  feeling,  go  about  playing 
tricks  more  vulgar,  if  not  more  silly,  than  those  that  they  pre- 
tend to  denounce.  Mr.  Addison's  endeavour  to  force  himself 
into  notoriety  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  ingenious,  but 
not  very  successful  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
fools  of  self-delusion  and  those  of  self-degradation. 

The  Government  have  completed  their  task  of  economy  at 
Woolwich.  They  have  closed  the  Dockyard,  and  turned  out 
the  labourers  employed  there  without  a  penny  of  compensation. 
They  are  told  that  they  can  emigrate.  Excellent  economy  this  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Liberal  and  benevolent  conduct 
towards  men  in  that  position,  we  cannot  deny.  But  why  not 
carry  out  the  same  system  when  discharging  persons  in  high 
places  from  sinecures  ?  Why  not  send  them  away  without  com- 
pensation, and  with  the  cheering  advice  to  emigrate?  Why 
should  not  they  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  men  employed 
in  the  Dockyard  ?  Why  insult  them  by  pensioning  them  ?  True, 
there  is  a  difference, — the  dockyard  man  has  worked  hard  for  his 
wages,  the  fat  and  titled  sinecurist  has  done  nothing  at  all  for 
his.  To  have  drawn  his  money  for  doing  nothing  must  have 
cost  his  conscientious  nature  so  much  agony  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  give  him  some  compensation,  besides  having  taught  him  that 
he  can  get  an  excellent  income  out  of  the  public  purse  by  doing 
nothing ;  it  is  safer  to  pension  him,  lest  he  should  take 
to  robbery.  It  rhymes  with  jobbery.  But  the  dockyard  man 
has  no  such  claim  to  compensation.  Let  him  enjoy  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  aided  the  economy  of  a  truly  Liberal 
Government. 


A   WORD  WITH  THE  MANAGERS. 

The  dullest  part  of  the  dull  season  is  now  over,  and  most  of 
the  middle-class  people,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  upper  ten, 
are  back  in  town  ;  indeed.  Royalty  itself  has  returned,  for  Marl- 
borough House  is  no  longer  desolate.  Yet,  of  course,  notwith- 
standing this,  nothing  is  "going  on  in  the  fashionable  world." 
Balls,  dances,  and  even  dinners,  are  voted  as  unseasonable  as 
oysters  in  June,  and  -people  are,  consequently,  thrown  back  on 
their  own  resources  for  their  amusements ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  driven  to  the  play  in  shoals,  yet,  strange  to  say,  several  of  the 
principal  theatres  are  now  closed,  or  have  only  within  the  last 
lew  days  reopened  their  doors.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  those 
houses  at  which  performances  have  been  given  have,  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  been  crowded  to  excess.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  should  have  been  tumine  away  hundreds  nightly  from 
its  doors,  for  the  excellence  of  the  entertainment  at  the  little 
theatre  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  warrants  any  amount  of 
overflow  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  "  at  the  Strand  should  attract  thousands ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
a  pity  that,  just  when  people  would  really  patronise  the  British 
drania,  the  chance  of  doing  so  is  partisdly  denied  them.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  of  the  complaints  of  theatrical  managers  that 
catering  for  the  public  amusement  never  pays  ;  but  we  can  only 
say  that,  if  this  is  really  the  case,  the  managers  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  themselves  to  blame  if  they  close  their  houses  at  the 
very  period  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  well  filled. 
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I. 

Mr.  John  Pulp,  or  "Jack  Pulp,"  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
called,  was  a  medical  student  at  the  time  when,  by  some  mysterious 
arrangement  of  Providence,  medical  students  were  universally  re- 
garded as  the  types  of  everything  that  was  loose  and  dissolute. 
They  were  the  men  about  town  of  the  period.  They  had  the 
reputation  of  stealing  door-knockers,  of  fighting  in  the  Hay- 
market,  of  haunting  the  night-houses,  of  upsetting  coffee-stalls, 
of  shouting  through  the  streets  at  night,  and  bonneting  police- 
men, and  generally  of  behaving  in  that  amusing  and  adventurous 
manner  which  is  generally  supposed  as  representing  what  is 
called  "  fast  life."  Upon  their  shoulders  would  appear  to  have 
fallen  the  mantles  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  past.  Only,  the 
mantles  soon  became  in  their  possession  of  a  very  ragged 
and  beerstained  and  sawdusty  condition.  Instead  of  settling 
their  quarrels  with  small  swords  and  pistols,  they  went  in  for 
"  the  noble  art  of  self-defence,"  and  bludgeoning.  Their  festivities 
were  furnished  with  gin  and  beer,  instead  of^champagfne  or 
burgundy,  and  instead  of  habituating  Crockford's  and  the  St 
James*  hells,  they  were  satisfied  with  the  humble  skittle  alleys 
of  the  Borough  and  the  Whitechapel  road.  They  were  too — the 
medical  students  of  this  period — to  a  certain  extent,  the  leaders 
of  the  advanced  fashion  of  the  day  in  the  matter  of  costume. 
The  very  low  hat  and  rough  coat  and  bright  waistcoat  and  gor- 
geous cravat  and  large-patterned  trouser,  was  the  dress  for  which 
the  medical  student  at  that  period  was  apparently  distinguished. 
A  general  recklessness  of  manner  and  conduct,  a  perpetual  con- 
dition of  being  "hard-up,"  a  daring  facility  in  evading  the 
demands  of  his  landlady  and  creditors,  which  developed  itself 
into  a  complete  system  of  "  breking  "  everyone  who  had  a  claim 
upon  him,  and  a  habit  of  always  speaking  in  a  language  gar- 
nished largely  with  pleasantly  delivered  anathemasj  constituted 
in  everyone's  opinion  his  most  prominent  charactenstics. 

Jack  Pulp,  at  this  time  was  wjdldng  one  of  the  large  Borough 
hospitals, — and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits,  if  not  the 
leadmg  spirit,  of  this  peculiar  society.  Pulp  p^r^  Jwas  a  highly 
respectable  old  gentleman,  living  in  a  quiet  mansion  in  one  of 
the  northern  squares.  He  had  made  what  money  he  was 
living  upon  in  trade,  and  his  only  son  Jack  was  necessarily  his 
pride  and  his  hope — more  especially  as  he  was  to  be  made  a 
**  doctor."  Jack;  when  little  more  than  an  infant,  had  decidedly 
shown  a  predilection  for  this  profession.  A  habit  he  had  acquired 
at  an  early  age  of  dissecting  mice  and  any  unfortunate  animal 
he  could  catch,  and  a  pronounced  tendency  to  "  treat "  every- 
body for  whatever  he  or  she  might  be  suffering,  together  with 
a  personal  fondness  for  the  most  nauseous  physic  that  might  be 
aoministered  to  him,  had  convinced  Pulp  P^re  that  Pulp  Jils 
would  certainly  make  his  way  in  the  medical  profession.  As  an 
instalment  to  this  parental  hope,  Jack  Pulp,  as  a  student, 
certainly  did  make  his  way.  Of  all  his  particular  associates  he 
was  the  best  hand  at  skittles,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was 
the  most  courageous  and  callous  at  an  operation.  At  a  choice 
meeting  of  fellow  "  spirits,"  he  could  put  away  more  liquid  of  an 
intoxicating  character  than  any  other  man  present ;  he  could 
sing  the  best  songs ;  he  could  tell  the  best  hospital  stories  about 
"  cases,"  and  g^ve  them  the  most  humorous  turn ;  he  could 
describe  ghastly  operations  with  a  comic  force  that  raised  the 
loudest  laughter.  He  knew  how  to  use  his  fists  too,  with  the 
strength  of  a  coalheaver  and  the  science  of  a  Cribb.  There  was 
not  a  barmaid  he  hadn't  kissed,  or  a  policeman  he  hadn't 
assaulted  in  the  whole  Borough.  In  the  hospital  he  was  atten- 
tive, steady,  and  clever.  Out  of  it  he  was  the  Spring-heeled  Jack 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  christened  at  an  early  period 
"  The  Borough  Terror,"  and  well  he  maintained  the  soubriquet. 
To  see  him  sitting  in  the  theatre  of  the  hospital  listening  with 
rapt  interest  to  the  lecture  of  "OldPodder,"  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  who  was  about  to  extract  a  gentleman's  jaw,  you  would 
have  considered  him  the  very  model  of  a  quiet  and  diligent 
student  To  see  him  in  the  early  morning  bartering  with  the 
man-butcher,  who  had  just  made  his  matutinal  divisions  of  the 
remains  that  had  arrived  by  the  imdertakers'  carts,  and  was  now 
disposing  of  the  portions  to  the  students,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  advanced  state  of  their  dissecting  powers,  you  would  have 
thought  him  the  most  careful  and  thrifty  of  meoical  aspirants. 
To  see  him  in  his  kindness  to  the  patients  to  whom  he  was 


deputed  to  attend,  you  would  have  thought  him  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  tender-hearted  of  rising  doctors.  But  to  see  him  in 
his  social  character,  you  would  have  formed  no  other  opinion 
but  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  uncontrollable,  mischievous, 
humorous,  combative,  reckless,  maddening  devil ! 


"  Turn  him  out !  Turn  him  out  I  "  roared  the  audience  of 
the  old  Surrey  Theatre  in  the  midst  of  the  performance,  as  a 
disturbance  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  "  slips,"  without 
any  interruption,  for  something  like  two  hours,  now  appeared, 
from  the  portentous  row  it  suddenly  evolved,  to  have  reached 
its  climax.  • 

"  Turn  him  out !    Turn  him  out !  " 

They  had  stood  it  for  two  hours,  and  they  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer,  A  row  being  heard  in  the  slip  boxe3,  everybody 
had  whispered  at'the  commencement,  "  It  doesn't  matter.  It's 
only  the  medical  students  ! "  It  was  a  nightly  occurrence  then, 
ana  the  students  always  were  allowed  a  limit.  They  had,  how- 
ever been  particularly  demonstrative  that  particular  night.  The 
piece  had  met  with  their  displeasure,  and  well  they  knew  how  to 
express  their  opinion.  In  our  more  modem  days  (when  a 
manager,  who,  it  he  hear  a  hiss  directed  it  may  be  at  an  idiot 
actor,  who  buffoons  a  part,  rushes  about,  and  declares  he  is  the 
victim  of  an  organized  clique  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
theatre),  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  grand  old  rows  that 
used  to  take  place  in  our  theatres,  when  the  critical  portion 
of  the  audience  insisted  publicly  upon  their  rights,  and 
proclaimed  their  objections, — ^not  on  one  ni^ht  only,  but  night 
after  night,  until  the  obnoxious  piece  was  driven  from  the  stage. 
Would  we  could  do  it  now ! 

How  many  bills  with  "triumphant  successes"  upon  them 
would  be  speedily  changed  ! 

The  students  had  been  very  bad,  however.  They  had  dined 
together  at  an  extravagant  Borough  tavern,  selected  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  waitress  and  the  absence  of  limit  placed 
upon  the  consumption.  They  had  drank  many  glasses  of  hot 
toddy.  They  had  adjourned  to  the  favourite  "  public,"  and  had 
played  many  and  exciting  games  of  skittles — and  playing  skittles 
after  unlimited  dinner  and  beer  and  hot  toddy  and  tobacco, 
however  amusing  and  exhilarating  an  entertainment  in  itself,  is 
certainly  not  a  sobering  process.  When  the  games,  however,  . 
are  further  assisted  in  their  convivial  character  by  occasional 
disagreements,  resulting  in  short  but  desperate  fights  between 
the  players,  invariably  terminated  by  everybody  concerned, 
combatants  and  interceders,  rolling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  sawdust,  and  then  making  friends  again  and  drinking 
largely  to  their  reconciliation,  the  exciting  character  of  the 
entertainment  becomes  all  the  more  pronounced,  and,  in  an 
inverse  ratio,  all  the  less  soothing.  When,  therefore,  Jack  Pulp 
suggested  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  it  was  not  without  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  appearance  the  party  presented  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  encountered.  However,  the  objections  were  soon 
overcome,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  company  of  six 
gentlemen,  three  of  whom  were  in  possession  of  el^nt  black 
eyes,  four  of  whom  wore  battered  hats,  and  all  of  whom  were 
elegantly  sprinkled  with  sawdust  and  walked  unsteadily,  did 
not  present  such  an  appearance  as  to  justify  any  very  pressing 
invitation  on  the  part  of  a  manager  to  visit  his  theatre, 

III. 

They  had  gone,  however,  and  had^  immediately  upon  arriving, 
commenced  their  system  of  expressing  disapproval.  They  had 
groaned  at  the  villain,  laughed  at  the  lover,  uttered  cat-calls  at 
the  heroine.  They  had  stamped,  and  danced,  and  yelled — had 
pointed  out  absurdities  to  one  another  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice, 
and  laughed  uproariously  at  each  other's  remarks.  The  audi- 
ence stood  it  all  good-humouredly.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
shared  the  students'  expression  of  opinion,  but  it  got  so  fierce 
at  last  that  the  cries  of  "Turn  him  out  I  Turn  him  out !"  from 
the  "  contents,"  swelled  louder  than  ever.  The  officers  of  the 
establishment  appeared.  The  students  stood  upon  their  de- 
fence. A  short  sharp  scuffle  and  fight  took  place,  and  the 
officers  were  beaten  back.  Then  the  students  shouted  their 
triumph  in  repeated  hurrahs  1  The  audience,  carried  away  by 
their  excitement,  joined  with  them.  The  actors  retired  from  the 
stage.  The  curtain  was  dropped.  The  next  instant  the  police 
appeared.  Another  struggle,  this  time  fiercer,  and  more  despe- 
rate.   The  students  still  stood  their  ground.     Blows,  sharp  and 
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ringing,  resounded  through  the  house.  Dark  spots  appeared 
upon  men's  brows.  The  fight  was  desperate — down  stairs — ^in 
the  lobbies — down  stairs  again — in  the  street ;  but  in  the  end, 
the  law,  as  usual,  was  triumphant,  and  Jack  Pulp  was  taken 
prisoner,  as  ringleader,  and  lodged  that  night  in  a  cell  I 

IV. 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  magistrate. 
The  police  were  lenient  in  their  evidence,  although  he  had 
punished  them  severely.  However,  his  reputation  as  "  the  Terror** 
had  even  reached  the  ears  of  the  magistrate.  The  police  were 
bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them  as  to  the  prisoner's 
character.  The  magistrate  looked  very  grrave  at  poor  Jack 
Pulp,  and  then  in  solemn  tones,  and  after  manv  homilies  upon 
the  disgraceful  nature  of  his  conduct,  declared  he  would  make 
an  example  of  him,  declined  to  impose  any  fine  whatever,  and 
sentenced  him  to  one  month's  hard  labour  ! 

{JTo  be  continued,) 


THE    QUALITY  OF  MERCY— A    GOOD  DEAL 
STRAINED. 

As  a  great  amount  of  sympathy  has  been  expressed  by  the 
friends  of  the  directors  of  the  Albert  Life  Assurance  Society 
at  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  these  gentlemen  have 
been  placed  by  being  subjected  to  criminal  procedure,  and  as 
the  magistrate  himself  before  whom  the  summons  for  conspiracy 
was  heard  officially  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  annoyance  to 
which  the  directors  were  exposed,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
those  of  the  British  public  who  have  not  been  foolish  enough  to 
insure  their  lives  (of  which  class  the  friendly  sympathisers  above 
alluded  to  must  surely  consist),  if  we  publish  a  tariff  of  rewards 
to  suit  the  peculiarly  "  hard  cases*  arising  from  the  windings-up 
of  assurance  companies,  which  events  are  daily  becoming  more 
numerous.    We  submit  the  following  scheme  for  approval  :— 


Rewards. 
An  address  of  sympathy. 


Services. 
Directors,  being  sharehold- 
ers, who  have  failed  to  attend 
a  Board  meeting  for  a  year  or 
more, 

Directors,  not  being  share-        An  address  of  sympathy  and 
holders,  who   have   failed   to    a  piece  of  plate, 
attend  a  Board  meeting  for  a 
similar  period. 

Directors  who  have  not  re-  A  gold  watch,  and  a  presen- 

ceived  less  than  ;£2,ooo  a  year  t^tion  to  the  Bluecoat  School 

for  their  services  since  joining  for  the  youngest  boy. 
the  direction, 

Directors  who,  knowing  that        £\oo^  and  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
affairs  were  in  a  hopeless  con-    ment, 
dition,  have  managed  to  get 
in  more   capital   at  the   last 
moment. 

Directors  who  have  falsified  A  pension  for  life  of  ;£5oo  a 

the  annual  accoimts,  and  have,  year  to  the  wife,  and  a  commis- 

by  means  of  perjury,  forgery,  sion    in   the   Guards  for   the 

or  otherwise,  rendered  valuable  eldest  ison. 
services  to  each  other. 

Of  course,  special  cases  may  arise  to  which  the  above  r^^- 
lations  do  not  quite  apply ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  done  if 
a  conmiittee  is  formed,  with  Mr.  Knox,  the  police  magistrate,  as 
its  president,  with  the  object  of  at  once  carrying  out  these 
sympathetic  regulations. 


OUR  BOOKMARKER. 


Prize  Riddle  (communicated  by  a  discharged  Admiralty 
clerk  who  has  lost  his  income  and  senses  simultaneously).— Why 
has  the  naval  ardour  of  our  countrymen  recently  cooled  down  ? 
Because  they  have  chilTd  »j  at  the  Admiralty. 


A  Cruise  in  the  "  Gorgon:'  By  W.  Cope  Devereux,  Assistant- 
Paymaster,  R.N.     Bell  and  Daldy,  1869. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  stirring  or  interesting  account 
of  a  cruise  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  than  is  to  be  found  in 
these  pages,  and  it  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  more  of  our 
naval  officers  would  be  at  the  pains  to  jot  down  their  experiences 
OB  board  ship.  The  modem  appliances  of  steam  power  in  our 
Navy  enable,  in  these  days,  many  officers  to  visit  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  a  very  few  months ;  and  what  railways  are 
doing  in  leading  neighbouring  countries  to  know  each  othor 
more  intimatdy,  and  consequently,  we  are  happy  to  think,  to 
make  them  value  each  other  more  sincerely,  that  same  mission 
might  well  be  forwarded,  as  regards  more  distant  countries,  by 
the  more  constant  visits  paid  to  them  by  our  cruisers,  and 
fiying  squadrons,  if,  on  every  occasion,  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
telligent young  officers  who  now  abound  in  our  Navy  would  be 
at  the  pains  to  tell  us  all  that  struck  him  as  new,  or  commend- 
able, or  of  good  report  amon^  the  strangers  with  whom  he  had 
been  abiding  in  his  rapid  cruise  round  the  world. 

Mr.  Devereux,  in  this  pleasant  volume,  has  managed,  without 
any  attempt  at  fine  writing  or  bookmaking,  to  bring  before  his 
readers  many  interesting  scenes  and  descriptions  both  of  the 
more  quiet  days  spent  with  his  comrades  on  board  their  floating 
home,  and  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  that  most  harassing  and 
often  most  painful  duty,  the  watching  and  impeding  of  the 
cruel  trade  of  slave-carrying  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa.  A 
short  extract  must  suffice  to  describe  the  dreadful  inhuman 
measures  which  these  stealers  of  men  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
when  detected  with  slaves  on  board  : — 

"These  northern  dhows  ply  between  Muscat,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Zanzibar.  They  are  the  acknowledged  pirates  of  the 
coast,  and  when  chased  they  throw  their  slaves  overboard.  A 
short  time  ago,  one  of  them  had  on  board  two  hundred  and 
forty  slaves,  which,  having  cost  on  an  average  not  more  than 
two  dollars  each,  were  not  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  vessel 
On  seeing  a  cruiser  in  chase,  the  crew  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
slaves,  then  threw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  save  the  dhow 
from  being  captured  and  forfeited.  But  when  the  value  of  the 
slaves  exceeds  that  of  the  dhow,  the  crew  either  make  a  bold 
run  of  it,  or  else  land  the  slaves.  Their  most  common  method 
when  chased  near  the  coast  is  to  throw  the  slaves  overboard, 
trusting  to  their  being  picked  up  on  the  coast  by  canoes.  At 
other  times,  when  they  are  sore  pressed,  the  whole  cargo,  in 
chamsy  are  dropped  over  the  side  and  perish.  This  is  not  a 
story  of  West  Coast  origin,  nor  of  ten  years  ago,  but  of  the 
present  day.  People  are  apt  to  think  that  these  horrible  features 
of  this  inhuman  traffic  have  disappeared.  I  only  wish  they 
had." 

Our  author  is  particularly  happy  in  painting  the  portraits  of 
the  strange  characters  whom  he  from  time  to  time  encounters. 
Here  is  quite  a  photographic  sketch  of  an  Arab  agent,  not  often 
of  the  very  highest  repute  : — 

"  This  morning  our  C^tain  engaged  an  Arab,  named  Bull- 
head, to  be  our  cruising  interpreter  and  general  spy  on  the 
slave  coast.  He  is  to  have  A  per  month,  and  a  reward  of  j£io 
if  we  capture  a  dhow,  and  /20  if  we  capture  a  square-rigged 
vessel  on  his  information.  These  half-breed  Arabs  are  gene- 
ndly  rogues, — a  species  of  low,  cunning  outcasts,  possessing  the 
subtlety  of  the  Asiatic,  the  treachery  of  the  Arab,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  negro,  and  would  do  anything  for  a  few  dol- 
lars, even  to  selling  their  own  parents,  if  they  only  knew  them. 
Our  ruffian  I  will  describe.  He  wears  a  large  white  turban  on 
a  little  grisly,  cocoa-nut-looking  skull ;  his  right  eye  is  bleared, 
his  left,  blind ;  face,  a  dirty  black,  indented  by  small-pox,  the 
marks  of  the  disease  being  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
ddn  ;  extended  nostrils,  wick  lips,  and  short  neck ;  a  light 
soiled  cotton  garment  coming  below  the  knees,  and  over  it  a 
bad  imitation  of  a  Zouave  jacket,  white,  with  a  dash  of  blue ; 
feet  very  largCL  toes  awkwardly  sq>arated,  like  extended  fingers. 
He  speaks  half-apdozen  coast  jargons,  besides  a  smattering  of 
Arabic,  French,  and  English.  His  ears  are  always  at  full 
cock,  and  his  one  eye  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  Such  is  our 
inteipreter." 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  re* 
lates  the  author^s  meeting  and  sojourn  with  Dr.  Livingstone.  This 
part  df  the  author's  narrative  is  of  the  more  value,  as  giving 
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the  view  taken  by  an  "  outsider  **  of  the  Doctor's  proceedings  in 
his  adventurous  travels  ;  and  now  that  there  seems  so  little 
hope  of  our  ever  hearing  again  of  the  great  traveller,  or  of 
obtaining  his  own  account  of  his  further  wanderings,  every 
sketch  that  presents  even  a  glimpse  of  his  energetic  figure  con- 
tending with  difficulties  and  dangers  at  every  point  is  of  lasting 
interest. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  pleasant 
book.  Our  object  has  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  its  publication  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  all  who  peruse  its 
pages  will  find  themselves  well  pleased  with  this  interesting 
account  of  a  "  Cruise  in  the  GorgonP 
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OOOD  FORTUNB.^THE  MUTUAL  PROFIT  COMPACT. — GEORGB'S 
TRBACHSRY.— BROTHERLY  LOVE. — CHARLES*  REVENGE.— HIS 
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CESSES.—HIS  GENEROUS  CHARACTER.  — HIS  CAUSTIC  WIT. — HIS 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD.— THE  PARROT  LEAVES  HIM  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  WITH  A   FINAL  BLESSING. 

It  may  seem  curious  to  my  readers  why  I  should  devote  so 
much  of  my  valuable  writings  to  such  a  subject  as  one  man  ; 
but  if  they  want  any  reason  for  my  doing  so,  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  this — that  I  choose  to  do  so.  Mr.  (jharles  was  brought 
to  my  mind  by  the  mention  of  Mr.  George,  who  is  his  younger 
brother,  but  who,  having  succeeded  by  the  interest  of  some 
Cabinet  Minister  who  admired  his  father's  talents  in  getting  a 
snug  berth  in  a  very  fashionable  Government  office,  affects  to 
look  down  very  much  on  his  elder  brother,  as  a  low  author.  Not 
that  Mr,  George  is  really  very  proud,  for  he  is  not  above  ac- 
cepting orders  from  Mr.  Charles  for  the  different  theatres,  or 
obtaining  from  him  introductions  to  any  actress  whom  he  may 
admire,  or  with  whom  it  may  give  him  Mat  among  his  fashion- 
able fellow-clerks  to  be  seen  in  familiar  converse. 

Mr.  George  has  also  made  use  of  his  brother  in  other  ways. 
He  succeeded  by  his  influence  in  getting  one  or  two  articles  into 
the  magazines,  and  he  has  only  discarded  the  literary  patronage 
of  his  brother  for  the  present  because  he  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  managers  of  some  fashionable  journal  which  despises  those 
who  are  literary  men  by  profession,  and  jprefers  the  feeble  lucu- 
brations of  those  who  can  write  English  as  it  is  spoken  in 
fashionable  circles,  and  can  talk  familiarlv  about  Lord  This  and 
Lady  That,  who  can  call  a  young  duke  Harry,"  and  a  mar- 
quis "  old  John,"  and  tell  of  the  doings  of  these  distinguished 
persons  in  a  jargon  full  of  French  slang  words  and  vulgar  Ame- 
ricanisms— a  jargon  as  far  removed  from  English  as  its  speakers 
are  from  men.  Now,  Mr.  George  always  possessed  a  power  of 
toadyism  quite  tmlimited,  and  of  a  more  elegant  type  than  his 
brother  Charles'.  It  wovild  be  hard  to  say  which  eats  the  most 
dirt,  but  certainly  the  younger  eats  it  with  a  better  air,  and  with 
less  greedy  appetite.  The  two  brothers  now  hate  each  other 
most  heartily,  Mr.  Charles  having  been  quite  deceived  as  to 
his  part  of  their  mutual  compact,  which  was  that  George  should 
introduce  him  to  all  his  fashionable  friends,  and  induct  him 
into  all  the  high  society  which  he  frequented.  But  George  was 
too  wise  to  do  this.  He  knew  his  position  was  not  firm  enough 
for  him  to  be  any  one's  sponsor — such  an  effort  of  patronage 
might  imperil  his  own  ticket  of  admission — so  he  tried  to  palm 
off  on  Cnarles  some  parties  of  aspiring  parvenus,  who  were 
anxious  to  fill  their  rooms  at  any  price,  and  who,  moreover,  had 
not  lost  all  their  good  nature,  as  the  real  thing  ;  but  he  always 
managed  to  invent  some  excuse  when  he  met  any  of  his  very 
severe  friends  for  not  formally  introducing  Charles.  The  elder 
brother  stood  this  for  some  time,  but  finally  he  saw  through 
George's  "  little  game,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  now  he  writes  sar- 
castic sketches  of  his  brother  in  a  comic  journal,  and  occa- 
sionally bribes  an  actor  to  dress  at  him  by  writing  up  the  part. 
He  also  pens  magnificent  denunciations  of  society  under  the 
si^ature  of  "  Honestas,"  and  otherwise  revenges  his  brother's 
faithlessness  and  the  neglect  of  society  as  his  noble  nature  may 
suggest  One  much  more  substantial  retribution  it  has  been  in 
his  power  to  execute  :  George  came  to  him  after  the  last  Derby 
to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds,  telling  him  he  should  have  Lord 


Scamper's  name  on  a  bill  for  it ;  but  though  quiet  usury  is  not 
out  of  Charles'  line,  the  advance  was  sarcastically  refused,  and 
George  is  now  in  the  hands  of  some  sixty  per  cent  spider,  who, 
his  brother  fondly  hopes,  will  soon  devour  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Charles  would  not 
write  for  the  fashionable  journal  if  he  got  the  chance,  or  that  he 
has  any  real  contempt  or  honest  scorn  for  the  humbug  and 
selfishness  of  society.  That  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice. 
He  would  give  fifty  pounds  to  dine  with  a  real  duke,  ana  would 
take  notes  of  the  conversation  at  dinner,  and  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  his  host  and  fellow-guests,  in  order  to  write  a 
smart  and  pungent  article,  which  he  would  dispose  of  to  any 
journal  that  offered  him  five  shillings  more  than  he  gets  from 
those  to  which  he  is  one  of  the  regular  contributors. 

Perhaps  some  impertinent  persons  may  ask  how  it  is,  that, 
living  such  a  retired  life  as  I  do,  I  can  possibly  have  learnt  all 
these  details.  No  man  or  woman  knows  the  resources  of  a 
Parrot.  You  have  a  proverbial  saying  among  you,  when  you 
mention  any  fact  which  has  come  to  your  knowledge  by  any 
secret  or  unusual  wav.  You  say,  "  Oh !  a  little  bird  told  me 
that."  I  am  that  little  bird.  I  object  to  the  epithet  "  little,"  as 
being  founded  solely  on  a  comparison  with  your  great  unwieldy 
carcases — and  all  comparisons  are  odious,  as  another  of  your 
proverbs  says — for  I  am  quite  bi^  enough,  and  by  no  means  an 
msigniftcant  object  to  the  eye, — like  a  canary.  Diamonds  are  the 
most  valuable  jewels  that  you  possess.  I  am  a  jewel,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  bigger  than  any  diamond. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Charles*  career.  He  began  well,  and  he 
went  on  better.  From  occasional  work  on  one  weekly  journal, 
he  got  on  to  the  regular  staff  of  two  or  three ;  from  an  outside 
contributor  to  magarines,  he  became  the  editor  of  one ;  from 
doing  criticisms  at  transpontine  theatres  for  the  regular  critic 
of  the  Daily  Stunner  at  ten  shillings  the  night,  he  became 
the  author  of  a  successful  farce  at  the  Royal  Fleshings 
Theatre.  It  was  always  guitc  enough  for  Mr.  Charles  to 
get  the  extreme  end  of  his  nose  in  anywhere — he  was  not 
long  in  introducing  the  rest  of  his  body.  He  soon  found  out 
the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  dramatic  authors  :  namely,  to 
drink  plenty  of  gin  and  water  with  actors  and  managers,  and 
to  flatter  actresses.  Beirig  a  shrewd  fellow,  he  soon  laid  down  for 
himself  a  certain  syllogism,  which  took  something  of  this  shape. 
Most  men  are  fools !  Most  men  are  governed  by  women  : 
therefore,  men  who  are  governed  by  women  are  fools.  Having 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  resolved  to  try  and  make  favour 
with  the  women  who  governed  the  fools,  and  he  succeeded.  He 
was  not  beautiful;  but  he  had  a  certain  name  in  the  literary 
world.  He  professed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  the 
critics,  and  he  invariably  flattered  his  favourites  when  he  got  a 
chance,  on  the  same  principle  as  some  Jews  lend  a  rich  young 
heir  money  on  easy  terms  at  first  in  order  to  draw  him  into 
their  net.  Then  he  had  some  little  accomplishments,  such  as 
women  of  very  little  education  and  not  of  much  intelligence 
can  appreciate  :  he  could  imitate  the  flute  on  a  walking-stick 
(very  badly),  he  could  sing  serio-comic  songs  (indifferently)^  he 
could  say  satirical  things  (not  original),  and  he  could  draw  little 
pen  and  ink  sketches,  such  as  schoolboys  ornament  the  benches 
and  desks  with.  Altogether,  he  was  voted  a  "  very  clever  man  " 
by  the  women,  and  as  he  did  not  mind  any  amount  of  dirty 
work  so  long  as  he  saw  any  gold  dust  at  the  bottom  of  the  mud, 
he  soon  became  quite  a  favourite  with  the  managers  and  the 
influential  actresses. 

He  soon  saw  where  his  of)ening  lay  :  it  was  evidently  in  bur- 
lesque. His  education,  thanks  to  his  father's  gen^osity,  had 
been  good  enough  to  leave  him  a  smattering  in  classical  mytho- 
logy and  a  knack  of  rhyming.  He  saw  that  it  required  a  clever 
man  to  write  burlesques,  and  that  very  few  clever  men  had  the 
requisite  minimum  of  self-respect  which  was  necessary  to  allow 
of  their  writing  it.  What  did  Mr.  Charles  care  if  his  pieces 
were  made  the  vehicle  of  indecent  exhibitions  ?  Not  a  bit ;  he 
said  it  was  all  humbug,  and  vowed  that  the  actresses  in  a  bur- 
lesque were  dressed  as  decently  as  the  ladies  in  front.  What 
did  he  care  that  the  work  of  the  author's  brains  should  be  en- 
tirely subordinated  to  the  work  of  the  actors'  and  actresses' 
legs  1  It  paid  ;  that  was  all  he  knew  or  cared.  So  he  became 
a  successful  burlesque  writer,  and  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his 
achievements  in  that  line  without  any  question  of  conscience. 

But  Mr.  Charles  was  no  commonplace  literary  hack ;  he  had 
peculiar  dualities  which  gained  my  admiration,  and  which  1 
could  not  help  thinking  he  owed  to  my  silent  tuition.    He  was 
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by  nature  a  very  sneering,  malicious  fellow  ;  but  he  soon  found 
out  that  it  would  not  pay  to  be  satirical.  So  he  hit  on  a  way  of 
writing  criticisms,  by  which  he  could  partly  satisfy  his  malice, 
and  yet  not  offend  his  friends.  He  wrote  a  funny  account  of 
the  piece,  in  which  he  managed  to  get  in  all  his  sneers  and 
mahcious  remarks  under  the  veil  of  burlesque,  which  were  very 
thinly  veiled  when  directed  against  anybody  whom  he  thought 
he  could  offend  without  any  danger  to  his  interests  ;  and  then, 
in  a  postscript,  as  it  were,  belauded  the  manageress  or  manager 
and  all  the  principal  actors  whom  he  could  not  afford  to  offend. 
For  the  rest,  he  managed  to  make  himself  feared  without 
exactly  being  hated  ;  for  while  he  was  all  humility  and  civility 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-authors,  he  would  say  the  most  ill- 
natured  and  calunmious  things  to  some  common  acquaintance 
outside  the  charmed  circle,  who  would,  of  course,  repeat  the 
same  (in  strict  confidence)  to  the  friends  of  the  subject  thereof, 
which  gave  the  said  friends  a  very  high  idea  of  Mr.  Charles' 
witj  and  a  still  higher  idea  of  his  honesty.  Those  of  his  sayings 
which  were  not  coarse  and  vulgar  he  took  from  some  book  or 
other,  or  from  the  mouth  of  someone  whose  conversation  he 
had  overheard, — for  he  was  never  above  "  picking  up  any  good 
thing" — but  as  his  hearers  were  rarely  acquainted  with  the 
original,  his  claim  as  author  of  their  being  was  rarely  disputed. 

I  believe  that  the  trait  in  his  character  which  most  delighted 
me  was  his  total  want  of  those  foolish  qualities,  generosity  and 
benevolence.  He  never  tried  to  write  anything  or  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  possibly  do  any  good  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  never  advocated  the  cause  of  the  poor  or  the  oppressed. 
He  never  tried  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  wretched.  He 
never  busied  himself  in  schemes  of  charity,  in  any  plan  for 
social  or  political  reform,  in  any  question  of  education^  or  poor- 
relief,  or  any  philanthropic  humbug  of  that  kind.  He  found 
that  the  public,  on  the  whole,  preferred  not  to  be  made  to  think, 
and  whatever  he  wrote  spared  them  that  labour.  He  said  they 
liked  nonsense,  and  so  he  wrote  nonsense,  not  as  his  father  had 
sometimes  written  it,  with  deep  sense  at  the  bottom  of  it.  but 
pure,  silly,  jingling  nonsense.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to 
affect  some  meaning,  though  nobody  was  wise  enough  ever  to 
find  it  out ;  so  that  the  cntics  gave  him  credit  for  subtle  hu- 
mour where  they  should  have  given  him  credit  for  feeble 
idiotcy. 

In  his  private  character  he  was  none  the  less  to  be  admired. 
As  a  friend,  his  malignancy  behind  the  friend's  back  was  simply 
exquisite.  I  have  heard  him  say  as  cruel  things  of  the  man 
whose  hand  he  has  just  wrung  with  apparent  heartiness  as  that 
man's  worst  enemy  could  wish.  To  all  those  who  had  helped 
him  at  any  time  in  his  career,  or  shown  him  any  kindness,  or 
laid  him  under  any  obligation,  he  was  always  most  delightfully 
treacherous.  He  sneered  at  them  as  soon  as  he  thought  he 
had  got  all  he  could  out  of  thenL  All  those  to  whom  he  owed 
any  respect  or  courtesy  he  insulted,  if  he  dared. 

Though  he  always  exercised  his  malice  behind  his  victims' 
backs,  it  sometimes  came  to  their  ears.  This  forced  him  into 
many  quarrels.  In  some  cases  he  would  get  the  credit  of  other 
persons'  evil  sayings.  It  was  then  he  came  out  most  nobly. 
He  acted  injured  mnocence  to  perfection ;  the  better  that  he 
never  scrupled  to  deny  an  accusation  if  he  knew  that  it  could 
not  be  proved.  In  such  cases  it  was  very  dangerous  to  apolo- 
gise to  nim  ;  if  you  bullied  him  he  gave  in  ;  but  if  you  tried  to 
behave  handsomely  to  him,  and  begged  his  pardon,  woe  betide 
you  !  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  accept  the  hand  held  out 
frankly  and  heartily;  but  Mr.  Charles  knew  better.  What 
made  others  forget  the  offence  only  made  him  remember  it  the 
more  ;  what  conciliated  others  exasperated  him  ;  what  shamed 
others  encouraged  him.  He  was  never  so  brutal  or  so  arrogant 
as  when  he  had  received  an  apology ;  he  mistook  gentleness 
for  cowardice  ;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  threw  themselves 
on  his  generosity  never  failed  to  have  a  very  ugly  fall. 

Mr.  Charles  is  a  successful  man,  and  long  may  he  continue 
so.  He  combines  in  himself  that  mixture  of  pliability  and 
courage  which  some  call  meanness  and  insolence.  They  are 
quite  wrong  ;  and  they  do  not  know  the  world  so  well  as  I  and 
Mr.  Charles  do. 


WHY  HARVARD  LOST, 


A  Question  of  the  Day.— What  should  be  done  with  the 
two  brutal  country  justices  who  last  week  sent  a  poor  old  man  70 
years  of  age  to  Chelmsford  gaol  for  being  unable  to  support  more 
than  one  of  his  grandchildren  ?  Horsewhips  and  other  sugges- 
tions thankfully  received. 


Jules  on  the  "Wash." 
It  appears  that  the  Harvard  crew  now  attribute  their  defeat 
to  the  "wash"  of  the  Oxford  boat,  and  further  express  an 
opinion  that  for  one  boat's  crew  to  give  another  boat's  crew  the 
said  "  wash  "is  an  ungentlemanly  act.  Our  correspondent  Jules, 
the  ^eat  Parisian  boating  authority,  has  favoured  us  with  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  which  we  subjoin  with  pleasure  :— 

"  Sir, — I  did,  as  you  have  known,  fore-say  that  Les  Mohi- 
caines  .would  be  the  victorious  ones  in  the  outrigge  course  on 
Putn^-reache,  It  was  a  mistake,  that  fore-say  of  Jules.  But, 
voyonsy  now  the  courses  are  finished,  now-  the  oorahs  of  your 
compatriot  die  away  upon  the  London  smokes,  now  that  your 
back,  your  Oxfor  back,  be  turned— -z/^Ty^^/tr,  what  ao  the  Harvar  f 
Saprtstiy  they  turn  tale,  they  dine  and  say,  Ma  foi^  it  was  not 
the  strokes  which  win,  but  the  washe !  This  washe^  what 
is  it  ?  It  is  that  without  which  le  brave  Francais^  the  gallant 
heroes  of  the  Seine^  the  outrigge  admirals  of  France  win  each 
race,  and  steal  la  victoire,  Wiat  does  Jules  know  of  your  tub  ? 
What  does  Jules  want  with  the  washe  f  Can  he  not  win  with- 
out the  soaps  and  water  ?  Ah,  you  Englische,  it  is  you  that 
Les  MohUaines  insult.  They  call  you  womens.  They  say 
your  heroes  win  the  race  with  soaps.  No,  it  is  not  so  !  The 
strong  man  washe  never.  Jules  has  win  four  five  race,  but  he 
has  never  washe.  Courage^  then,  mes  braves  Oxfor.  A  bas  le 
soap  ! 

"Jules." 


THE  OLD  CLAP^TRAP. 


To  those  insane  friends  of  progress  who  clamour  for  un- 
Kmited  "  education,"  and  believe  the  world  is  to  be  socially  and 
morally  regenerated  by  a  continual  perusal  of  copper-currency 
literature,  we  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  following  headings, 
taken  as  they  stand  from  the  colunms  of  an  influential  evening 
journal  : — 

Charge  of  having  Three  Wives. 
Biting  a  Woman  in  the  Throat. 
Throat-Cutting  at  Sea. 
Singular  Insanity  of  Two  Brothers. 
Frightful  Catastrophe  at  Newcastle. 
A  Ghastly  Law-Suit. 
Capture  of  a  Female  Forger. 
Trial  for  Murder. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  we  do  not  object  to  the  excellent  editorial  management 
that  is  able  to  secure  such  a  piquant  bill  of  fare  as  this.  On 
the  contrary,  the  horrors,  such  as  they  are,  do  the  scissors  ex- 
pert immense  credit.  Let  us,  however,  admit  that  from  a  moral 
or  intellectual  point  of  view,  such  literary  food  as  the  above  is 
simply  abominable.  What  sort  of  minds  can  be  improved  by 
a  refle«tion  on  social  deformity,  and  what  possible  good  can 
come  of  the  process  ?  Newspapers  are  excellent  things  when 
a  dividend  ot  sixty  per  cent,  is  the  great  object  of  life.  Under 
any  other  circumstances,  let  us  honestly  confess  they  "  educate  " 
in  a  peculiar  school 


DOUBLE  ENIGMA. 


My  second  on  my  first  has  tried  to  rear 

A  mud  hut,  that  the  great  she  might  be  near. 

Her  wish  is  granted  :  as  we  often  see 

Dead  vermin  nailed  on  some  grand  forest  tree. 

So  here  we  find  upon  the  oft-sought  door 

Of  that  proud  temple — where,  for  evermore, 

Shrined  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  loved  him  well, 

His  memory,  spite  of  calumny,  shall  dwell — 

A  warning  to  all  mean,  malicious  knaves, 

Who  dare  with  lies  defile  illustrious  graves, 

Exposed  to  honesty's  undying  scorn. 

My  second  hangs  in  infamy  forlorn. 
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A  NATIONAL  CURSE. 


An  exhausted  question !  Yes,  the  story  of  Irish  landlord  and 
tenant  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  and  we  all  know  it  by 
heart  What  use  for  leading  journals  to  devote  columns  upon 
columns  of  valuable  space  to  its  wearying  discussion  ?  What 
use  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  same  old  truisms  ?  There 
it  is,  the  one  great  crying  scandal  of  the  day.  The  bullying, 
heartless,  grasping  master  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other,  the 
wronged,  defiant,  murder-minded  ser£  The  one  turns  his  crea- 
ture out  of  house  and  home ;  the  other  sends  his  persecutor 
to  his  account :  brutality  answered  by  blood  !  Happy  land- 
lord I    happy  tenant  1 

And  for  this  state  of  things,  politicians  of  a  certain  school 
quietly  tell  us  there  is  no  cure.  The  blot  on  our  civilization 
must  remain,  and  we  must  plead  guilty  before  Europe  to  a  reck- 
less indifference  to  national  honour.  The  continent  beneath  us 
in  all  else  may  rise  above  us,  and  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
us  here.  The  matter  cannot  be  helped.  Society  cannot  be 
shaken  to  its  base  to  redress  a  paltry  Irish  grievance.  True, 
that  the  tenantry  have  some  hardships  to  undergo,  some  losses 
to  sustain ;  still  their  fathers  have  suffered  as  much  before  them, 
and  if  time  does  not  bring  about  some  satisfactory  solution, 
there  is  no  help.  In  short,  a  class,  a  great  and  influential  class, 
of  Englishmen  are  either  for  letting  the  land  question  alone 
altogether,  or  for  aj^roaching  it  in  such  a  selfish,  one-sided,  and 
ungenerous  spirit  that  their  remedies  would  be  more  fatal  even 
than  their  inaction.  But  it  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  discuss  in 
a  colunm  a  subject  that  has  already  been  ventilated  in  volumes. 
Every  intelligent  Enghshman,  who  has  troubled  himself  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  this  momentous  question,  must  be  by  this 
time  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  argtmients  urged,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  those  who  would  place  the  Irish  tenant  in  a  more 
independent  position,  and,  on  the  other,  by  those  who  would 
leave  him  precisely  where  he  is.  We  merely  once  more  direct 
men's  minds  to  the  coming  shadow,  for  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
one  absorlMng  topic  of  the  approaching  Session. 

Horrible  is  it  to  contemplate  a  cruel  eviction  avenged  by  a 
more  cruel  murder,  and  we  have  nothing  to  offer  the  red-handed 
coward  but  the  gallows.  Doubtless  he  has  been  outraged 
mercilessly, — stiH  he  must  go  the  way  of  all  murderers.  He 
must  be  sent,  without  a  tear  of  sympathy,  without  a  murmur  of 
excuse,  and  straightway— to  the  gaOows.  Murder  is  murder,  and 
these  hedge-row  philosophers  must  be  taught  the  lesson 
thoroughly  and  continually.  How  we  are  to  instruct  the  class 
who  provoke  their  crimes  is  another  niatter.  There  is  no  human 


law  which  says  that  a  man  shall  not  send  a  £unily  to  misery 
and  ruin,  while  he  fattens  on  their  industry  and  thrift  This  is 
merely  a  question  between  man  and  his  God,  and,  being  such, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  often  receives  a  far  from  satis- 
factory reply.  In  England  here,  fortunately,  there  is  no  parallel 
to  be  found ;  for  with  us  it  is  the  master,  and  not  the  serf^  who 
spends  his  money  on  the  property  he  owns.  If  we  could  con- 
ceive here  in  London  a  law  which  gave,  say  to  the  landlord  of  a 
house,  the  right,  at  the  expiration  of  a  three  years'  lease,  to  evict 
his  tenant,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  furniture  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  estate,  we  should  in  some  measure  appreciate  the 
nature  of  the  grievance  under  which  the  hard-working  tenantry 
of  Irelani  are  at  present  suffering.  As  to  the  remedy,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  there  are  heads  determined  and  able  to  hit  upon 
it  Sooner  or  later  it  must  come.  Spite  the  croaking  of 
cowards,  the  howling  of  bigots,  and  the  vapouring  of  fools,  it 
must  come.  There  will  be  for  the  industrious  Irish  tenant  some 
process  other  than  eviction  ;  for  the  brutal  Irish  landlord  some 
fate  less  stem  than  miurder. 


HEARS  A  Y  FROM  JERSE  K 

Jersey  seems  to  be  in  a  pleasant  state.  The  Government 
has  no  money  to  meet  its  liabilities,  amounting  to  the  enomaous 
sum  of  ;£io,ooo !  and  several  judgments  have  been  obtained 
against  the  Treasurer.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Legislature  refuses 
to  permit  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  This  being  the  case. 
Tomahawk  fully  expects  to  receive  the  following  :— 
Latest  News  from  Jersey. 

St.  Helier'Sy  Saturday. 

The  Treasurer  has  just  been  released  from  custody,  the  She- 
riffs officer  having  refused  to  detain  hun  any  longer,  on  the 
score  of  his  (the  officer's)  expenses  remaining  unpaid. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  learn  that  the  Chief  JusUce  s 
wig  has  been  redeemed  from  the  care  of  Moses  Isaak,  Esq., 
the  well-known  jeweller  and  pawnbroker  of  High  street. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  the  town  pump  has  been 
melted  down  to  provide  the  cook  of  the  garrison  with  pots  and 
gridirons.  ,   ,  ,        «-. 

The  officers  of  the Regiment  attended  parade  on  Thurs- 
day last  without  their  swords.  During^  the  winter  months  these 
magnificent  weapons  will  be  exhibited  in  the  window  of  Moses 
Isaak,  Esq.,  of  High  street  , .    ^ 

Judge  Hardup  was  not  detained  from  opemng  his  Court 
on  Tuesday  by  indisposition,  as  erroneously  reported.  He 
was  prevented  from  leaving  his  residence  by  his  tailor,  who 
detained  some  dothes  (sent  to  be  repaired)  in  security  for  the 
payment  of  a  bilL  From  what  we  hear,  we  fear  that  matters 
win  not  be  settled  satisfectorily  for  some  time  to  come  ;  conse- 
quently the  Sessions  wM  not  be  held  this  Term. 
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[October  i6,  1869. 


WANTED  AN  UNEASY  MEAD  / 


In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Spain,  when  one  party 
are  advertising  for  a  trustwortlwr  young  person  to  wear  the 
Crown,  and  another  are  bent  oil  blowing  up  the  Constitution,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  what  will  be  required  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  honour  of  residing  at  Madrid  and  playing  at  King. 
We  subjoin  the  official  form  : — 

Madrid  :  October  12, 1869. 

Fonn  to  be  filled  up  by  Aspirants  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 

K5*  Notice. — Any  Candidate  sending  in  the  following  form 
duly  signed^  will  be  expected  to  enclose  a  shilling  in  stantffs  as  a 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith^  which  said  amount^  in  the  event  of 
his  successful  election,  will  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  attendant 
on  his  coronation, 

1.  State  in  full  your  name,  address,  previous  occupation, 

colour  of  your  hair^  height,  and  the  amount  of  ready 
money  at  present  in  your  possession. 

2.  Have  you  ever  been  Kmg  of  Greece  ?    If  so,  state  under 

what  circumstances,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  any 
extertuatitig  facts,  if  you  are  able. 

3.  Say,  inrith  a  view  to  determining  if  you  have  ever  filled  art 

exalted  position,  whether  you  hare  ever  played— 

{a)  The  King  ih  Hamlet  ? 

{b)  The  Prophet  ? 

{c)  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  ? 

{d)  One  of  the  Kincfs  in  the  cauldron  scene  in  Macbeth  ? 

(mentioning  which.) 
{e)  The  evil  genius  in  the  bpening  portion  of  a  pdii- 

tomime  ? 
(/)  Or)  a  poUceman  in  the  after  part  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with 

the  Pawnbroking  business  ?* 

5.  Are  you  under  any  engagement  to  pay  a  commission  to 

the  King  of  Denmark  m  the  event  of  the  thing  being 
concluded  ? 

6.  Your  income  may  be'j^Too  a  year,  with  ttse  of  a  cab  occsh 

sionallyi     Draw  up  a  statement  of  youir  probable  expen- 
diture, and  show  how  a  monarch  can  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  position  on  a  considerably  smaller  sum. 
t.  If  you  happen  to  b^  Dutch,  Chitlese,  Irish,  or  AfHcdn,  d^* 
scribe  your  feelings  in  regard  " 


(a)  Spanish  onions. 

lb)  Spanish  liquorice. 

Ic)    Halfpenny  cig^s. 

Id)  Bull  fights. 

le)   Castile  soap. 

(/)  Natural  Sherty  at  14s.  a  dozen. 

{g)  RevolutiortSi 

(A)  Snuft 

{t)   Unmarketablii  bohds. 

8.  What  is  a  don  ?    Is  he  any  relation  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 

lain? 

9.  Supposing  that  you  were  King,  and  that  just  as  yourlhot 

water  and  boots  were  placed  at  your  dbor  at  Madrid,|yrou 
were  to  be  infonned  that—^ 

(«)  You  had  been  burnt  in  effigy  at  Bdrcelofta. 

{b)  An  angry  mob  were  demanding  your  head  in  the 

sacred  name  of  liberty  in  the  court-yard  below. 
y\  7     palace  gate  had  been  blown  in. 
[d)  Your  income  cut  down  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  to 

;^ioo  a  year. 
{e)  Every  one  in  whom  you  trusted  had,  for  a  trifling 

consideration,  turhed  traitor. 
(/)  Your  only  escape  was  a  jump  of  Iwenty-twd  feel 

into  a  cistern — 
What  would  you  do  ? 

io.  Supposing  your  resignation  were  not  accepted.  What 
THEN?  ^    ^ 


•  This  question,  as  being  intimatety  ctrimected  with  the  prohabU  future 
domestic  policy  of  Spain,  must  be  carefully  answered. 


EVE  FOR  EVER  I 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  supply  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  "  Ladies*  Congress,"  held  (with  closed  doors)  at 
the  Meeting  c^  the  SochU  Science  Association,  at  Bristol 

Dram  Drinking  among  Ladies. 

Miss  Lighthead  said  she  was  sure  it  wasn't  true.  She  knew 
that  when  she  even  took  the  hast  drop  of  wine  it  flew  to  her 
nose,  and  made  it  quite  red.  Was  it  likely,  she  put  it  to  the 
meeting,  that  ladies  would  do  anything  to  disfigure  themselves  ? 
One  might  as  well  say  that  the  Paris  Fashions  were  chosen  as  a 
means  of  mortification.  She  had  no  patience  with  all  this 
nonsense  ! 

Mrs.  Bkown  quite  agreed  with  the  "dear"  who  had  just  sat 
down.  She  (the  speaker)  only  touched  spirits  medicinally.  She 
was  obliged  to  take  a  tumbler  of  brandy  four  times  a  day.  (Sen- 
sation^ It  was  the  order  of  her  doctor.  (Cries  of  ^^  Name/*) 
She  was  delighted  to  give  his  address — Dr.  Twaddler,  Jalap 
Lodge,  Highgate-on-Thames.  {Several  of  the  members  pro- 
duced note-books  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings^  and  took 
down  Dr.  Twaddler^s  address,)  She  was  quite  sure  that  spirits 
were  quite  hamdess  when  taken  medicinally.  Sometimes,  after 
the  third  tumbler,  she  had  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  ethereal 
lightness,  accompanied  by  the  total  loss  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
lliis  she  imderstood  from  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  remarked  the 
strange  symptoms  frequently — was  also  the  case withgentlemen 
\^ho  partook  too  fVeely  of  whitebait  at  (Jreenwlch.  The  feeling 
wad  not  ^togeth^r  unpleasant 

Mrs.  Smith  endorsed  every  word  uttered  by  Mrs.  Bromiy 
but,  unhappily  for  her  (the  speaker),  her  husband  was  em- 
phatically a  BRlf  TE  ! !  {Sensation)  He  never  gave  her  more 
thah  sijc  bonnets  a  quarter.  {Deep  groani,)  And  refused  to 
take  her  tip  the  Rhine  this  dtlnimer  on  the  8cOt«  df  the  expense. 
{Deeper  groans,)  0(  course^  he  refused  to  let  tor  have  the 
proper  amount  of  brandy — ^he  limited  her  supply  to  a  miserable 
Quart  bottle  a  week  !  And  what  was  the  result  ?  She  had  to 
drink  £au  de  Cologne  ! 

Miss  Minerva  Strongmind  said  it  wai  th«  last  speakePd 
fault 

Mrs.  Smith  {Jumping  np  excitedly).— Uly  fault!  What  do 
mean,  you  great  ugly,  disagreeable  middle-aged  thing,  you ! 
{Sensation  and  titters!) 

Miss  Minerva  STROt^GMtND  tiA^  8M«  raMdtiA  H  w^  Mhi. 

Smith's  fiault  {Uproar.)  She  woul4  cfcplaUl  why^  If  Mrti 
Smith  had  no^  married  she  might  have  enjoyed  her  brandy  to 
the  utmost.  The  greatest  curse  of  tne  present  age  was  mar- 
riage. Now  no  man  had  ever  dared  to  look  hei*  in  the  face. 
{Loud  tUters.)  She  did  not  understand  this  unseemly  tnehi- 
ment !  Why  was  she  always  aUuied  to  as  the  fkur  sex  ?  {A 
Voice  :  "  Why,  mdeed  ? "  an4  much  tittering.)  If  this  very  rude 
conduct  continued  she  would  certainly  sit  down.  She  aid  not 
come  khere  to  be  insulted.  Men  v/ere  bruteS,  and  thit  was  the 
reason  she  had  never  married.  {A  Voice  t  "  Of  course  !  ^-^ond 
tittering.)  She  Wbuki  stand  it  no  longen  She  had  come  to  the 
meeting  to  help  her  sistors  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
they  insulted  her— -grossly,  deeply  insidted  her.  She  ought  not 
tb  be  surprised — ^it  was  what  she  might  have  expected.  A 
wom^h  who  wotdd  marry  would  be  eipable  of  any  wickedness, 
as  she  had  proved  herself '  capable  of  the  most  idiotic  folly. 
{Uproar.)  Sne  was  di$£[usted  with  the  meeting — a  set  of  silly, 
doU-like,  flaxen-haired  ninnies,  who — {at  this  point  the  uproar 
became  so  loud  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  words  of 
the  spieaker,  who  continued  her  imposs^ned  address  for  some 
five  miHM$eSy  and  then  finished  it  in  these  words).  And  now  you 
have  had  a  good  bit  of  my  mind.  All  I  can  say  is  I  hope  you 
like  it,  although  talking  to  you  is  like  casting  pearls  before 
swine  ! 

With  this  the  speaket  swept  out  of  the  Council  Chamber. 
Most  of  the  members  *'  made  faces  **  at  her  as  she  passed  thenu 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  we  regret  to  sa^  the  presence 
of  our  Reporter  was  detected,  and  he  was  ignomimously  expelled. 


"  PLACfe  POUR  LE  Lor-MaiRe!*  — Lord-Mayor  Lawrence 
actually  wanted  a  Guahi  of  Honour  at  Li^  ! ! !  This  Is  soch 
a  very  good  joke  that  it  requires  no  comment 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  last.— Why  is  a 
French  girPs  mother,  when  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  like 
Scotch  preserve  ? — Because  she's  ma  malade  (marmalade). 


October  i6,  1869.] 


THE     TOM  AHA  WK. 


^7S 


TOMAHAWK  OUT  OF  TOWN. 


Par  excellence,  the  dullest  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  Child  of  the  Prairie  is  too  sad  to  be  funny,  much  less 
satirical  He  begs  to  submit  a  programme  of  the  amusements 
provided  for  the  visitors  of  this  ^T^2udLfvX  place  : — 

6  A-Mf^Mommg  tub, 

7  A.M,  (Ey^ry  Monday  an4  Friday^-^-Qrand  display  pf  the 
sun. 

B  A.M,  (Every  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Satur44yt 
and  Sunday)* — Grand  display  of  the  celestial  water-wprks, 

9  4,M*-- Exhibition  of  umbrellas. 

10  A.M. — Breakfast.  TEntr^acte  between  the  tea  an4  the  fil^ 
de  boeuf,  pn  cold  plate,  three-quarters  pf  an  hour.) 

1 1  A.M. — Nothing  particular. 

12  A.M.— Ditto. 

1  P.M. — Dinner. 

2  P.M. — Indigestion. 

3  P.M.— Ditto, 

4  P.M.  (If  you  are  wise). — Bed. 

Such  is  Ai]^-la-Chapelle  1 

Tomahawk  presents  the  town  to  the  British  public  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  huiging  for  murderers.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  Emperpr  of  Russia  has  never  stayml  here,  or  the  poor 
exiles  in  Siberia  would  hav^  be(&ii  sent  hitoi^r  I 

Aix  should  be  spelt  Aches, 

It  is  emphatically  dull,  dear,  and  nasty  ! 


WALK  UP! 


As  we  are  promised  at  least  three  new  theatres  in  London  within 
the  next  six  months,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself— How 
can  they  all  pay  ?  No  one,  however,  neeo  go  far  for  the  answer. 
The  faict  is,  that  in  these  days  nothing  fails.  Plays  have  merely 
to  be  produced,  and  forthwith  fortunes  are  made.  There  is  no 
truth  m  the  occasional  reports  abput  the  ruin  of  managers  :  for 
no  manager  can,  according  to  the  papers,  ever  be  ruined.  Such 
a  rush  is  made  by  the  public  at  everything  dramatic,  that  the 
privilege  of  writmg  oneself  down  "  Sole  Lessee  "  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  bit  of  luck,  as  good  ij>  its  way  as  a  flouri^bin^^  West- 
end  greengrocery  business,  or  a  West  pf  ltnj|lai^4  Pi^hopric. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  advertisement  sheet 

First,  of  cpurse,  on  the  road  of  fortune,  comes  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  Formosa,  Seats  may  absolutely  be  sequre4  JJU  December 
the  1 8th.  Nor  is  this  alL  "  Visitors  from  the  country  may  ad- 
dress to  the  Box  Book-ke«>er's  Office,  enclosing  post-office 
orders  or  stamps,  specifying  tne  night  and  the  seats  they  desire 
to  be  secured.''  This  simple  arrangement  must  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  thousands  who,  dying  to  see  the  p-eat  moral  effort  at  Drury 
Lane,  fear  to  be  crushed  to  powder  at  it§  doors.  Undoubtedly, 
Formosa  is  drawing  famously — at  least,  so  this  advertisenjent 
would  broadly  suggest. 

But  to  pass  to  the  Adelphi,  Here  we  are  spared  anything 
like  a  mere  inference.  We  are  honestly  and  cheerfully  in- 
formed that  the  new  drama  1?  a  "gpreat  success.*'  Lost  in 
admiration  at  Mr.  Boucicaulfs  golden  pen,  and  wondering 
why  he  does  not  write  every  piece  for  every  theatre  in  Lon» 
don,  we  pome  to  the  Lypeum.  As  at  the  time  pf  pur  going  to 
press  this  house  is  not  yet  opened,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
any  congratulatory  strain  a^  to  the  accomplished  success.  We 
note,  however,  that  "  footstools  ••  are  promised  in  "  all  the  stalls," 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  niore  ambitious  annpuncement, 
may  be  regarded  as  auguring  at  least  a  good  understanding 
with  the  public. 

The  Olympic  soars  higher  still  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
stuff  supplied  behind  the  lights  will  equal  in  splendour  that 
offered  to  the  audience  in  front  of  them.  The  new  manage- 
ment evidently  does  not  court  failure. 

The  Princess's  takes  much  the  same  view  of  matters.  If 
sensation  means  a  fiill  treasury,  a  piece  that  boasts  th^  titl§  pf 
Escaped  from  Portland^  ought  literally  to  burst  one  ! 

The  St.  James's  follows,  with  an  astounding  future  l>^fore  it 
Indeed,  one  feels  inclined  to  tremble  at  its  amoition,  it  evidently 
means  such  a  tremendous  business.     In  the    progranmie  we 


are  promised,  among  many  other  attractions,  "Magical  effects 
by  Bland,**  one  of  which  will  no  doubt  turn  out  to  be  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  at  the  treasury,  for  whoever  is  able  to  make 
the  St  James's  pay  will  prove  a  conjuror  indeed. 

At  the  Strand  there  is,  of  course,  such  a  flourishing  business, 
that  such  modest  announcements  as  "  glorious  burlesque,"  "  se- 
ciu-e  your  seats,"  "crowded  nightly,"  are  only  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  from  the  management 

The  Globe  says  little  of  Mr.  Robertson's  "new"  comedy  of 
Les  Ganaches  (Progress),  but  falls  back  upon  his  "  immensely 
successful  comic  drama,"  to  witness  which  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  be  assured  "places  can  be  secured  at  all  the  libraries." 

At  the  Holbom,  the  new  comedy  of  Plain  Englishy  another 
adaptation  from  the  French,  is,  we  are  told,  "  received  nightly 
with  genuine  and  hearty  applau^e,*^  a  fact  which,  though  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  en- 
couraging to  the  well-wishers  olf  the  national  British  drama. 

At  the  New  Royalty,  Success ^  like  the  King,  never  dies,  and 
if  anyone  should  doubt  the  happy  phenomenon,  he  had  better 
refer  to  the  theatrical  advertising  column  of  every  London  paper 
for  the  last  four  years. 

The  Gaiety,  though  impressive  in  the  number  of  its  annoimce- 
n^ents,  {s  quiet  ^i|ough  in  detail  Beyond  stating  that  the 
"Formosa  Song,  Colney  Hatch,  Break-down  Pantomime, 
*  Rally,'  and  Lurfiety  of  the  Future  "  are  "  great "  successes,  it 
has  very  little  music  to  give  us  on  its  own  trumpet 

The  Queen's,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  able  performer  ^%  that 
instrument  In  the  "  Turn  of  the  Tide  "  it  unhesitatingly  claims 
the  "  success  of  the  season." 

Of  the  receipts,  past,  present,  and  future,  of  the  above-named 
establishments,  we,  of  course,  can  venture  nothing ;  but  we  are  a 
little  surprised  and  pained  to  note  the  unobtrusive  stmin  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales's  recommends  its  own  bill  of  fare. 
When  "  immense  ^  hits  are  being  made  on  all  sides  of  the  little 
Tottenham  Theatrp,  School  has  nothing  to  say  for  itself  beyond 
that  it  begins  at  a  quarter  to  eight  Does  this  very  unexae- 
gerated  tone  mean  that  Miss  Marie  Wilton  can  afford  to  avoid 
puff,  and  rest  contented  on  the  fact  that  money  is  really  being 
turned  away  from  the  doors  nightly  ?  We  strongly  suspect  it 
does.  Taking,  therefore,  a  rapid  survey  of  the  good  things  the 
theatres  have  to  say  about  themselves,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
trust  rather  to  few  words  than  to  many.  The  worst  entertain- 
ment we  ever  sat  out  in  our  lives  was  announced  as  a  "gigantic 
panorama  of  the  far  West,"  embracing  a  tract  of  country  "  four 
thousand  English  miles  from  North  to  South."  Two  clowns,  a 
fat  woman,  and  a  brass  band,  ushered  us  in ;  but  the  "  four 
thousand  Engtish  miles  "  were  got  into  eleven  yards  of  canvas, 
and,  though  we  protested  uig^dy,  we  never  got  our  money 
back ! 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  GRAVE t 


Wb  doubt  whether  the  right  moral  of  the  Lord  Justice  Cleric's 
melancholy  death  has  been  p^ ceived  by  many  people.  It  is 
easy  to  make  sardonic  jests,  aim  to  calculate  how  thm  the  benches 
of  the  present  House  of  Conamons  would  be  if  the  fact  of  having 
been  indirectly  concerned  in  bribery  or  some  other  form  of  cor- 
ruption were  sufficient  to  drive  every  man  to  suicide.  But  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  tragic  event  should  teach  us  to  reflect  how  few  men 
ever  seriously  weigh  the  conseauence  of  their  actions,  or  look  at 
questions  right  and  wrong  by  the  pure  light  of  simple  morality, 
and  not  by  the  false  light  of  the  world's  judgment,  or  the  de- 
ceitful flicker  of  expediency.  Lord  Justice  Patton's  mind  might 
have  been  undisturbed  by  any  self-reproach,  had  not  the  search- 
ing investigations  and  the  severe  censures  of  the  Bribery  Com- 
missions now  sitting  placed  corruption  before  the  searching  rays 
of  truth  and  honesty.  A  conscientious  nature  such  as  his 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  suspected  of  any  connection 
with  what  now  was  shown  to  be  so  dishonest  and  mean ;  a  soul 
which  abhorred  wrong-doing  shrunk  in  horror  from  the  possible 
disgrace  of  being  proved  guilty  of  political  immorality.  We  may 
be  quite  wrong  in  our  conjecture,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  in  this  case ;  but  if  from 
this  saa  catastrophe  we  learn  the  importance  of  setting  before 
the  world  the  real  nature  an4  (^opsequences  of  those  actions,  in 
which  it  refuses  to  s^e  any  harm,  we  ^haU  bl^y^  le^Pt  ^  l^on 
that  may  spare  us  much  fiilure  misery. 
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LONDON,     OCTOBER    16,     1869. 


The  Rev. 


THE 

•  Mackarness  of  • 


JVEEJiT. 

,  the  new  Bishop  of  Oxford, 


should  have  been  bom  a  sailor,  for  he  will  be  all  at  See  in  his  new 
position.     Does  any  one  know  who  he  is  ? 

The  American  crew  complain  that  the  Oxford  four  gave  them 
*'  the  wash ''  in  the  late  race.  In  spite  of  this,  they  don't  seem 
to  have  come  out  of  the  affair  with  clean  hands. 


A  REPORT  is  gaining  currency  that  Lieut-Colonel  Thompson, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  in  command  of  the  Volunteers  in  Bel- 
gium, was  mistaken  by  more  than  one  of  the  Belgians  for  a 
soldier.  We  fear  this  pleasing  and  harmless  on  dii  will  prove 
to  be  a  canard. 


This  is  an  age  of  progress  and  of  wonderful  inventions.  In 
a  paper  published  on  Saturday  morning  appeared  an  announce- 
ment of  the  great  success  of  the  new  drama  at  the  Adelphi, 
which  was  not  produced  till  that  night.  This  beats  the  tele- 
graph. Mr.  Webster  has  been  till  lately  rather  behind  the  age. 
He  now  se  ems  determined  to  get  the  start  of  time. 


We  understand  that  Doctor  Gumming  is  about  to  receive  a 
Cardinal's  hat  for  his  services  rendered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  his  work  entitled  the  '*  Hammersmjth  Discussion," 
which,  from  recent  statistics,  it  appears  has  ^!}  verted  thou- 
sands of  Protestants  to  Romanism.  The  learned  Presbyter  (who 
is  still  taking  in  his  coals  by  the  scuttle),  has  fixed  the  end]of  the 
world  for  November  the  5th,  having  refused,  finally,  to  make 
any  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  the  Pope's  Council. 


A  REPORT  is  current,  although  we  do  not  wish  to  assert  that 
there  is  the  least  truth  in  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  strict  adherence  to  those  principles  of  eco- 
nomy which  so  characterize  his  administration,  proposes,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  service,  to  relinquish  his  official  residence 
at  Whitehall,  in  order  to  afford  greater  room  for  the  Admiralty 
clerical  staff.  If  this  magnanimous  move  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Childers  is  agreed  to  by  the  powers  that  be,  it  will  probably  be 
accompanied  by  a  snug  douceur  in  the  shape  of  compensation. 
This,  again,  might  be  economically  applied  in  keeping  up  the 
First  Lord's  state  and  dignity  at  South  Kensington.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one  con- 
scientious member  of  the  present  Cabinet ! 

Mr.  Westropp  has  a  very  delicate  conscience,  which  does 
not  admit  of  his  telling  anything  but  the  exact  truth.  He  ad- 
mitted before  the  Bridgewater  Election  Conmiission,  having 
provided  ;£5oo  for  the  purposes  of  bribery,  and  when  accused 
by  the  Commissioners  of  having  sworn  before  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  his  oath,  and  on  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  that  he  had  not  expended  a  single  penny  in  bribing, 
or  beyond  the  legal  expenses,  he  naively  replied,  **  I  did  not 
expend  it — other  persons  expended  it"  We  are  afraid  the 
Commissioners  hardly  appreciated  Mr.  Westropp's  simplicity. 


It  is  good  that  men  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  perjury  and  falsehood  are  perjury  and  falsehood,  even  when 
only  uttered  in  defence  of  such  a  respectable  institution  as 
Electoral  Corruption.  ^ 


PATRONAGE  AT  A  PREMIUM. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
appointment  of  the  Rector  of  Honiton  to  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford 
(tne  sole  grounds  for  his  selection  having  been  that  he  had  mar- 
ried someoody's  sister  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's), we  understand  that  the  Premier  contemplates  making 
the  following  appointments  as  vacancies  occur  m  the  ofEces 
below  mentioned  : — 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  second 
cousin  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  footman's  mother-in-law. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.— Private  Jones  of  the 
199th  Regiment,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  greengrocer. 

Master  of  the  Horse. — Master    Brown,    crossing-sweeper 
and  contractor  for  odd  jobs  in  ordinary  at  Carlton  terrace. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet.— Captain    Robinson  of  "Citiien," 
A  I  X  X,  the  steamer  which  was  to  have  conveyed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  lus  party  to  Greenwich  this  year-— but  did  not 
As  a  slight  compensation  for  the  disappointment 
If  the  present  Cabinet  is  not  proving  itself  truly  liberal  in  the 

widest  sense  of  the  term,  we  should  uke  to  know  how  much 

further  liberalism  can  ga    Perhaps  we  shall  yet  see. 


MEMS.   OF  THE   MINISTRY. 


Mr.  Bright  has  just  discovered  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
over  which  he  presides  so  ably,  unlike  the  heads  of  some  of  his 
subordinates,  is  not  made  of  wood.  By  next  session  he  hopes 
to  know  as  much  about  kis  duties  as  his  junior  clerk.  Here  is 
progress  with  a  vengeance ! 

It  will  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Childers,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv,  was  none  the  worse  for  his  stormy 

fassage.  Some  of  his  colleagues  were  not  quite  so  fortunate, 
n  derision  of  their  misfortune^  he  has  adopted  for  his  motto, 
"  Sic  vos  non  nobis,"  which  he  degantly  translates,  **  You  were 
ill,  but  1  was  not"  This  pleasing  anecdote  "shows  how  a  resi- 
dence at  the  Antipodes  iniproves  our  Latin  and  our  manners. 

Mr.  Cardwell  is  about  to  give  permission  to  our  soldiers  to 
wear  their  beards.  After  this,  we  may  expect  to  see  him  some 
day  plucking  up  courage  to  beard  I1.R.H.  the  Field-Marshal 
Commanding  in  Chief. 


AN  ERIN  FOR  BRITAIN! 

Everybody  knows  that  in  Ireland  the  law  is  the  most  op- 
pressive engine  of  t>Tanny  and  injustice  that  was  ever  devised. 
There  are  no  blemishes  to  speak  of  in  the  laws  of  England.  It 
is  only  in  Ireland  that  the  poor  tenant  spends  his  money  on  im- 

?rovements  of  which  the  wicked  landlord  gets  all  the  profit 
[ere  is  a  dreadful  case  :  A.  B.  takes  a  house  on  a  lease  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  On  the  implied  assurance  of  a  renewal  for 
fifteen  years,  he  expends  two  hundred  pounds  in  necessary  re- 
pairs. He  plants  the  garden  with  sixtyjpounds'  worth  of  rare 
shrubs.  The  extension  of  the  lease,  however,  is  not  completed 
in  A.  B.'s  lifetime.  The  landlord  claims  possession  at  the  end 
of  the  two  and  a  half  years,  and  A.  B.'s  heirs  and  executors 
have  to  give  up  all  the  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  improve- 
ments, and  as  for  the  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  shrubs,  they  cannot 
move  one  at  their  peril  Of  course,  this  happened  in  Ireland  ? 
No,  strange  to  say,  it  is  what  may  happen  any  day,  and  does 
very  often,  in  England — that  brutal  country  which  gives  poor 
oppressed  Ireland  laws  so  different  from  its  own.  There 
£lre  writers  and  statesmen,  as  they  call  themselves,  eager 
to  give  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  practical  possession  of  the 
landlords'  property,  while  they  will  not  hear  of  such  a  measure 
as  a  uniform  poor-rate  in  England,  or  a  tax  for  education.  Oh 
no!  these  measures  would  be  an  imwarrantable  interference, 
with  private  right ! 
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V. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  what  a  sensation  wascaused  by 
the  magistrate's  sentence  upon  the  notorious,  the  popular,  the 
daring,  the  terrific  Tack  Pulp.  The  most  celebrated  practitioner 
in  the  Borough  Police  Court  was  immediately  instructed  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  iron-hearted  magistrate  to  remit  his  sen- 
tence, and  impose  a  fine  instead.  The  celebrated  practitioner 
in  question  did  make  an  appeaL  The  four  walls  of  the  court 
had  never  heard  such  an  eloquent  speech  as  he  had  then  de- 
claimed. He  had  pointed  out  to  the  magistrate  the  position  of 
the  defendant^  a  young  and  rising  man.  the  hope  of  his  aged 
parents,  aspinng  to  take  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  an  honour- 
able profession !  Preparing  nimself,  by  diligent  study  and  earnest 
apphcation,  to  become  a  distinguished  member  of  that  pro- 
fession !  Winning  the  esteem  of  his  tutors,  the  gratitude  of  the 
patients,  and  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  his  fellow-students ! 
"  Look  at  him  at  the  lectures! "  cried  the  orator.  "  There  he  is 
always  at  his  post,  sedulously  taking  notes,  and  mentally  drinking 
in  every  word  uttered  by  the  distinguished  lecturer,  whether  he 
is  lecturing  upon  Anatomy  or  Physiology,  or  Botany  or 
Materia  Medica  /  Look  at  him  a^rain  in  Uie  hospital  wards, 
listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  clmical  lectures,  and  watching 
with  intense  but  tender  interest  the  practical  explanations  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  *  cases '  brought  under  his  notice  I  Or  see 
him  in  the  dissecting-room,  with  anxious  care  written  on  his 
countenance,  'cutting  for  nerves!*  And  then,  in  the  quiet 
evenings,  to  contemjiktte  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  rooms,  deep 
in  the  study  of  his  Cooper,  or  thirsting  to  acquire  the  con- 
tents of  his  Wood !  Is  this  a  man,"  continued  tne  celebrated 
practitioner.  *'to  be  condemned  to  associate  with  the  most 
degraded  ot  malefactors  for  a  comparatively  paitry  offence,  com- 
mitted without  premeditation,  but  in  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  a  joyous  spirit  inherent  to  youth  ?  Is  such  a  man's  future  to 
be  destroyed  ?  Are  his  abilities  to  be  lost  to  the  country  ?  For 
can  it  be  doubted  but  that  this  sti^a  upon  his  hitherto  un- 
blemished character  will  cling  to  him  to  the  latest  day  of  his 
life  ?  He  goes  into  prison  a  happy,  thoughtless  youth,  possessed 
of  all  the  generous  instincts  peculiar  to  his  age — ^proud  and 
independent  Will  he  not  return  from  his  punishment  a  broken- 
hearted man,  callous  and  indifferent,  soured  in  his  nature,  and 
his  fresh  young  blood  transformed  to  bitter  gall !  ^ 

What  applause  had  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  lawyer's 
speech !  The  students  present  were  overcome  to  a  man.  Trodds. 
a  young  gentleman  possessed  of  two  black  eyes,  was  observed 
to  burst  into  tears  upon  the  spot ;  and  Sloper,  another  young 
gentleman,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  was  compelled  instantly  to 
leave  the  court  to  refresh  himself  with  what  he  called  ''  a  couple 
of  drains,"  to  save  himself  from  fainting  straight  off. 

The  magistrates  reply  was  short  and  sharp.  He  congratulated 
the  celebrated  practitioner  upon  his  eloquent  address.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  evidence  was  strongly  against  the  prisoner.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  career  of  Mr.  Pulp  had  been, 
during  neariy  the  whole  of  the  time  he  had  been  at  the  hospital^ 
one  of  violence  and  dissipation.  However  much  he  might  nave 
proved  himself  to  be  a  respectable  student  when  engaged  in  his 
studies,  his  proceedings  from  a  public  point  of  view,  and  when 
out  of  doors,  had  been  a  di^^race  to  the  district  From  the 
evidence  of  the  police  it  had  been  proved  conclusively  to  him — 
the  worthy  magistrate— that  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  Pulp's  inven- 
tion and  exertions  that  the  whole  of  the  door-knockers  had 
disappeared  in*one  night  from  the  doors  of  an  adjoining  square. 
It  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Pulp  that  the  false  alarm  of  ''  Fire  !" 
was  so  continuously  being  spread  in  the  streets  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that,  acting  upon  the  alarm  so  created,  he  and 
his  associates  had  three  times  broken  open  the  shed  wnere  the 
parish  en^e  was  usually  kept,  and  had  carried  that  useful  pro- 
perty bodily  away  to  the  places  where  the  fire  was  supposed  to 
be  taking  place,  and  having  by  false  representations  induced 
the  turncock  to  turn  the  water  on,  had  pumped  cataracts  of 
water  into  the  imharmed  houses,  upon  the  unconscious  sleepers. 
These  circumstances  alone  would  justify  him  in  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  robberies  which  were 
perpetually  taking  place  in  the  Causeway  and  the  Borough,  of 
the  great  tea-pots  by  which  the  tea-grocers  were  accustomed  to 
advertise  their  business.  It  was  not  decent  that  such  articles 
should  invariably  be  removed  in  the  night,  and  that  their  worthy 


owners  should  find  their  property  in  the  morning  being  dragged 
about  the  Borough  by  troops  of  disorderly  youths.  Then  the 
chaises  as  to  cock-crowing,  fighting,  and  general  disso- 
lute conduct  were  innumerable.  He  had  heard  often  of  Mr. 
Pulp.  He  was  now  before  him  for  the  first  time,  and  he  was 
determined  he  would  not  let  him  go.  The  sentence  would  not  in 
any  way  be  remitted.  Mr.  Pulp  would  have  to  undergo  the  in- 
carceration ;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  a  caution  to  his 
companions  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  candidates  for  admission  to  tne  most  honour- 
able of  professions,  that  they  should  render  themselves^  by  their 
conduct  socially,  a  curse  and  a  terror  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

VI. 

The  only  man  who  was  totally  unaffected  by  the  decision  was 
Mr.  John  Pulp  himself.  He  descended  from  the  dock  with  a 
light  and  cheerful  step,  as  if  he  had  been  a  hardened  criminal, 
and  was  prepared  to  do  any  number  of  sentences  '*  upon  his 
head."  He  spoke  to  the  officers  who  had  him  in  custody  in  a 
light  and  easy  style.  He  rubbed  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  recently  had  it  cut  He  told 
his  gaoler  that  he  was  not  looking  well,  diagnosed  him  in  a 
second  as  being  upon  the  brink  of  a  severe  jaundice,  and  pre- 
scribed for  him  there  and  then,  to  that  gentleman's  extreme 
wonderment  and  gratitude.  He  was  allowed  to  shake  hands 
with  a  few  of  his  friends  before  entering  Her  Majesty's  special 
omnibus. 

"  Don't  be  cast  down,  Sloper,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  studymg  the  influences  of  prison  diet 
upon  the  system.  That's  something  to  know,  old  boy.  Besides, 
there's  the  hard  labour^  I  shall  find  out  what  the  human  frame 
is  capable  of  enduring.  It  will  be  an  interesting  experience,  and, 
as  our  lecturers  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  like  personally  experi- 
encing what  you  may^have  afterwards  to  treat  A  doctor,  you  re- 
collect, is  a  cosmopolitan,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  do  not  acquire 
something  worth  laiowing.  Walking  the  prisons  for  a  month, 
my  dear  Sloper,  would  anord  us  all  important  information,  and 
do  us  all  no  end  of  good." 

VII. 

He  was  a  choleric  and  sentimental  old  gentleman  was  Mr. 
labez  Pulp,  the  father  of  Jack,  and  when  ne  discovered  that 
his  son  was  incarcerated,  he  was  both  furious  and  lachrymose. 
He  ascertained  where  his  boy  was  located  some  fortnight  sdier 
the  event  had  taken  place.  He  raved  and  stormed  one  minute 
and  he  cried  like  a  cnild  the  next  He  cursed  the  hour  Jack 
had  been  bom  with  one  breath,  and  he  lamented  in  agoniring 
tones  the  pain  and  deg^dation  his  poor  noble  boy  was  suffering 
with  the  next  He  rushed  off  to  the  prisoa  In  due  course 
Jack  was  presented  to  him,  standing  behind  the  iron  bars, 
which  separated  them  from  all  immediate  contact,  and  certainly 
looking  for  a  prisoner  a  very  favourable  picture  of  contentment 
and  satisfaction.  The  old  gentleman  was  loud  in  his  reproaches. 
It  would  be  his  death.  All  his  hopes  were  destroyed.  All  his 
schemes  for  his  son's  progress  m  the  world  were  blown  to 
the  winds.  What  was  the  use  of  the  education  he  had  given 
him  ?  All  his  solicitude  was  rewarded  by  seeing  him  there  in 
a  criminal  prison.  No  other  fate  was  in  store  for  his  unfor- 
tunate son  but  the  gallows  I 

Jack  Pulp  listened  very  quietly  to  his  father,  and  then  said  : 
'^  Don't  be  out  of  spirits^  father.  There  is  a  splendid  case  in 
the  infirmary  I'm  attending  to.  They've  put  me  on  to  assist  the 
doctor  here.  It's  a  dying  prisoner.  I'm  looking  after  him,  and 
I  think  I  may  bring  him  round.  By  George,  I'm  not  losing  my 
time  here ! " 

At  this  old  Jabez  cried  bitterly,  and  tried,  by  thrusting  his  arm 
through  the  bars,  to  grasp  his  son's  hand ;  but  this,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  intervening  space,  was  impossible ;  and  then, 
after  much  more  conversation  of  a  varied  character,  the  turn- 
key announced  *'  Time's  up,"  and  Jack  was  removed,  and  old 
Jabez  went  away  sobbing  and  groaning. 

"  He's  a  reckless  fellow,"  murmured  old  Jabez  ;  "  but  he's  a 
good  fellow  for  all  that,  he  is  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  I'll 
stick  to  him  to  the  last. 

VIII, 

The  month  was  up  and  Jack  Pulp  came  out !  He  semed  sorry 
to  do  so.  The  students  met  him  at  the  gate.  They  put  him  in  a 
cab.  It  was  one  of  a  procession  of  cabs.  Half  the  students 
of  his  hospital  appeared  to  have  come  to  witness  his  release. 
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They  conducted  him  m  triumph  to  the  Borough.  Sloper  played 
the  comet  all  the  way.  They  toasted  him.  Thev  feasted  him. 
They  wanted  to  fatten  him  to  his  original  weight  there  and  then. 
They  examined  him  closely  as  to  what  he  had  been  made  to  do, 
and  how  they  had  treated  him.  They  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
governor  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  three  cheers  for  the 
doctor  who  had  put  him  in  the  infirmary.  There  never  was 
such  a  night ;  but  during  all  of  it  Jack  was  very  quiet  and  when 
the  partv  broke  up,  ha  was  heard  to  mutter,  -  I  snould  have 
liked  to  have  stopped  another  week  to  watch  that  prisoner  and 
find  him  thoroughly  recovered ! " 

(To  be  continued.    Commenced  in  No,  127.) 


SHAKESPEARE  A  LA  FEANCAIS. 


The  literary  world  of  England  and  France  has  been  re- 
cently excited  by  the  publication  of  some  letters  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  to  a  friend  in  France.  M. 
Chasles,  who  has  had  (he  pleasure  of  introducing  these  valuable 
epistles  to  the  learned  of  both  coiuitries^  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  in  his  possession  letters  written  in  the  French  tongue 
bjr  the  great  English  dramatist  |n  point  of  fact,  Tomahawk 
himself  possesses  a  document  which  is  certainly  as  much  the 
production  of  Shakespeare  as  those  exhibited  by  M.  Chasles — 
perhaps  "  inore  so,"  It  is  written  on  foolscap  paper,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  great  Voltaire,  who  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
young  man  (if,  some  S2iy,  so  much)  when  Shakespeare  died. 
Without  further  preface,  tomahawk  gives  the  letter^  which  evi- 
dently wa3  written  on  a  mj^tter  of  business. 

Th^dtre  du  Globe,  Ms  fe  Strand,  Londres, 
Dimancke. 

MON  CHER  MONSOO, 

Je  suis  enchant^  d'entendre  que  vous  dtes  bien,  comme 
celui-ci  me  partera  k  pr^ent  Vous  me  dire  que  vous  d&sirez 
beaucoup  de  traduire  mon  drftme  en  sept  actes  et  quatorze 
tableaux,  Hamlet,  en  Fran^ais  ?  Eh  bien,  vous  pouvez,  mais, 
s'il  vous  plait,  fait  la  chose  un  affaire  du  "business."  C'^tait 
un  grand  succ^s  en  Londres,  et  c*est  bien  possible  qu*il  sera  un 
grand  succ^  en  Paris. 

De  vous  voir  aue  c^est  joli  je  traduis  pour  vous  un  de  prin- 
cipals tableaux,  ae  vous  expliqu^  que  le  drftme  est  tr^s  bon.  Je 
mettre  au  cot^  de  mon  jrran^ai?  Poriginal  en  Anglais,  Vous 
Gomprenez.    Le  voici  \-^ 


En  F&ancais. 

Tableau   V,-r-Emere  un  part 
du  platform,  ua  peu  plus  remotJ^ 
Enirent  HamUt  ^  M.  Le 
Spectre. 
Ham.  Eh  bien,  ou  voalez  vous 
m'envoyer  7    Paries  I    Je  rf« 
sterai  id. 
M,  L£  Spectre.  Faltes  un  mar- 
que sur  moi. 
Ham.  ^h  bien«    Je  serai  I 
M.  Le  Spectre.  Mon  heme  est 
veoi  mais  un  pea 
Qoand  moi  aax  feiix  de  sulphur 

et  des  i&xs,  bien  desagr^ole 
Me  rendre  moi  meme  I 
Ham,  Ala !     Pauvre     M.    le 

Spectre  1 
M.  Le  Spectre.  Ne  me  pitierez 
pas  I    Maia  donnez  moi 
Votre  entendeant  aeri^ux 
A  quo!  je  enfolderai. 
Ham,  Paries  I  C'est  nee^aaire 

poor  moi  d'attendre, 
M.  Le  Spectre.  Et  aussi  de  re? 
ven^^  quand  yous  ayez  e^.- 
tendezl 
Ham.  Quoi? 

M.  Le  Spectre.  Monsoo,  je  suis 
le  spectre  de  M.  votre  p6re  I 
C'est  necessaire  pour  moi  de 
marche  sur  la  nnit  pour  ui| 
temps  eertain* 
Et  pour  le  jour  ^  nionge  ri^ 
dansl^fem: 


%n  Anglais, 

SCENE  v.— i4  more  remote  Part 
of  the  Platform^ 

Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet 

Ham-  Whither  wUt  thou  lead 
me  ?  speak  I  I'll  go  np  further. 

Ghost.  Biarkme. 

Ham.  J  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tor- 
menting flames 
Must  render  up  myselt 

Htm,  Alas»  poor  ghost  t 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not ;  but  lend 
thy  aerioiis  hearing 
To  wh4^  \  shall  mifbl^ 

Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  bound  to 

hear, 
Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge, 

when  thou  ^It  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  Other's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk 

the  night, 
And,  for  ^  day,  poQfi]|'4  to  £Eist 

infiresi 
JiU  the  foul  crimes^  dgnf  hi  my 
dajr§  9f  na^c^ 


En  Francais. 

Pour  les  crimes  tres  desagr^bles 

fait  dans  mes  jours  du  nature 
Sont  brouillent  par  tous  I    Mais 

que  c'est  defendu 
De  parlcr  des  secrets  de  la  maison 

du  mon  prison 
Cest  possible  dire  un  narrative-" 

la  mot  de  qui  plus  illuming 
Faites    votni  sole  —  au  gratin  I 

glaz^  votre  jeune  sange ; 
Faites  vos  deux  eux,  commes  les 

etoilles  r-^  startent     de    ces 

spheres. 
Vptre   cheveux  qui  ne  sont  pas 

brush^  partir  au  centre, 
Et  chaque  montez  en  perpendicu- 
lar comme — 
Mon  Dleu,  comme  les  plnraea  da 

porcupine  malade. 
Mais  ce  blazon  eterael  ne  sera 

pas 
Aux  horames  4e  flesh  et  sang. 

Eabataillel    Enbataillel 
Si  vous  almez  votre  p^re  comme 

ce^vous  comprennez. 
Ham.  Mon  Diey.  Monsoo  I 
M*  Le  Spectre,  f^evengez,  s*il 

vous  plaLs,  son  assassination 

bien  desagr^ble. 
Ham.  Assassination !  Monsoo  I 
M.  Le  Spectre.  Oui,  Monsoo— 

Assassination  —  comme    un 
^  poulet^^vous  comprennery. 
Mais  oelut   est  bien  eomme  un 

pottlet,  etrange  et  pas  natu- 
ral I 
Ham.  Eh  bien^  continuez  Mon- 
soo, que  moi  avec  des  wings 

bien  vite 
Comme  meditation  ou  les  pens<fes 

de  I'amour 
Sweepery  au  mon  vengeance. 
M,  Le  Spectre,  Cest  bon,  Mon- 
soo. f  e  troive  que  vous  etes 

eentil 
Et  plus  triste  c'est  bonne  pour 

vous  etes  comme   le  weed 

bien  cross 
Qui  rott^  lui  meme  avec  do  00m- 

fiort  sur  «^  Lethe  war^'' 
Ne  voulez  vous  stirrez  dans  qela 

^-eh  bien-r^onsoo  Hamlet| 

entendez  : 
lis  dirent  quand  je  dorme  dans 

mon  orchard 
Un  serpent  me  stingez  —  Vous 

vojrez  lis  dirent  en  Danemark 
Mais   ce  n'est  pas  vrais— c'est  un 

proces  foig^. 
Ah,    Mon  Dieu  I    Mais  eonnez 

vous,  brave  garcon, 
Li  serpent  qui  stingez  ieviede 

M,  votre  p^re 
A  present  a  S09  ipouronne. 
Ham.  Oh  mon  sole  au  gratin 

prophetique  «-r  c'e8(  Monsoo 

mon  oncle  I 


En  Anglais. 

Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.  But 
that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison- 
house, 

J  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 
word 

Would  harrow  up  thvsoul;  freeze 
thy  young  blood; 

Make  thy  two  ^es,  like  stars,  start 
from  their  spheres  : 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks 
to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand 
on  end, 

Like  qniUs  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not 
be 

To  ears  of  flesji  and  blood.— List, 
list,  Olistl 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father 
love,—  . 


Ham,  O  God ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and 
most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 
Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in 
the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and 
unnaturaL 


Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it, 
that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 

As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of 
love. 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt  5 
And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than 

the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe 

whar^ 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  In  this. 

Now,  Hamlet,  hear ; 
'Ti4  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in 

mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole 

ear  of  Denmark 
Is  bv  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou 

noble  youth. 
The  serpent   that  did  sting  thy 

father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 


Ham,  O  my  prof^etic  soul  1 
my  uncle  I 


Que  pensez-vous  de  c^a,  Monsoo  Voltaire  ?  "Cest  joli,  n*est 
pas?  Mais  il  y^a  beaucoup  de  chose  comme  cla  dans  mon 
piece  qui  est  aussi  bon.  Aussi  j'ai  encore  un  piece  j'aime  comme 
^Hamlet,**  c'est  nommi  ♦'Othello."  Si  ^Hamlet"  est  un 
succes  tn  Paris  nous  jouerons  "  Othello  "  aussi  —  n'est  pas, 
Monsoo  Voltaire? 

Credez  vous, 
Tres  veritablement  votres, 

"  yiMMORTAL  VlI,;.IAM," 

^w 
Billy  Shaksspiars. 
P.S.—J*espere  que  vous  aSmez  mon  Francais — c'est  tres  bon 
— n'est  pas  ?    \\  ine  cout^  4eu3;  sljijlings  par  lecon.     J*a4  P^  six 
legpns !  ^ 
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OUR  BOOKMARKER. 

Waller  Savage  Landor :  k  feiography.  Bv  JoJiA  foxfXtt 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1069. 

Mr^  F0RST6R  has  added  to  the  heavy  obligationd  imder 
which  he  has  placed  mankind  by  this,  another  of  his  delightful 
biographies^  The  same  affection  that  we  feel  for  the  painter  or 
sculptor  who  preserves  for  us  the  features  of  some  dead  hero 
whom  we  honoured  and  revered,  do  we  feel  for  the  biographer 
who  gives  to  those  who  could  otherwise  only  know  the  writet 
through  his  works,  the  privileges  and  joy  of  a  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  man  himself.  Mr.  Forstef  has  indeed  been  fo]> 
tunate  in  having  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own  the  names 
of  two  such  very  different  writers  and  men  as  Oliver  Goldsmith 
and  Walter  Savage  Landor.  For  he  thus  obtains  a  fixed  seat 
in  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  who  read  at  all.  Landor  may  be  known 
to  but  a  few  in  the  reading  world  ;  but  by  those  few  he  is  ad- 
mired passionately  ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book 
more  universally  popular  in  the  widest  sense  Of  the  teltn,  than 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  Mr.  Fotster*8 
noble  and  honourable  biography  of  his  friend  will  do  something 
towards  making  Landor's  worics  more  widely  known,  at  least,  in 
his  natiim  country.  If  there  are  any  cultivated  Intellects  left 
among  the  young  men  Of  the  dayi  they  ean  hanily  find  a  richer 
or  grander  treasure-house  of  intdlectual  gems  thatt  In  the  "  Ima- 
ginary Conversations  j "  and  we  may  ad4  in  the  Tt^edies  of 
Landor,  of  both  of  which  Mr.  Forster  gives  as  many  such  speci- 
mens as  make  us  long  to  hunt  for  more  ourselves. 

Recent  circumstances  have  given  to  us  a  more  hearty  appre* 
ciation  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography  than  its  inherent  merits 
would,  at  any  time,  secure  for  it  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
found  to  the  filthy  garbage  which  has  been  shamelessly  dug 
out  of  the  grave  and  fiung  m  our  faces  in  the  name  of  friendship 
than  this  temperate,  dignified,  and  delicate  biogrz^hy  of  a  man 
whose  life  and  character  pernaps  more  than  any  other  great 
man  that  ever  lived,  offered  strong  temptation  to  the  lover  of 
scandal.  We  should  not  like  to  tead  Landor^s  biography 
written  with  all  the  pains  and  morad  reflections,  and  Sensational 
gasps  and  uptumings  of  yellow  eyes  to  Heaven  which  a  female 
friend  might  have  foimd  leisure  or  taste  to  hesiowe  on  it  Happy 
indeed  is  the  man  who  has  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Forster 
to  write  his  life !  While  admitting  Landor's  faults,  he  never 
swerves  from  the  noble  fidelity  of  a  true  friend.  To  a  lov- 
ing warm  heart  he  joins  that  perfect  discrimination  and 
delicate  taste  which  keep  him  alike  from  the  fault  of  over-ex- 
tolling his  friend's  good  points  or  from  ignoring  altogether  his 
weak  points.  We  can  imagine  Landor  reading  his  own  bio- 
graphy, as  written  by  Mr.  Forster  without  finding  any  fault  with 
the  writer  of  it  With  the  subject  of  it  we  hope  his  noble  spirit 
softened  by  reflection  would  find  much  fault. 

We  had  better  get  over  the  unpleasant  part  of  our  task  at 
once.  The  strong  love  and  admiration  which  we  feel  for  the 
character  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  makes  it  more  incumbent 
on  us  not  to  gloss  over  its  defects.  It  was  no  duty  of  Mr. 
Forster's  to  speak  too  harshly  of  his  friend's  private  life.  But 
we  may  be  less  merciful,  and,  as  a  warning  to  others  of  like 
temperament,  point  out  into  what  cruel  and  ungenerous,  we  had 
almost  said  mean  acts,  Landor^  exaggerated  sense  of  self-im- 
portance led  him.  Generous,  warm-hearted,  he  was  if  ever  man 
was,  yet  for  what  paltry  reasons  did  he  quarrel  with  friends,  in 
many  cases  without  ever  being  reconciled  to  them,  and  inflict 
on  others  most  foul  wrong !  If  he  was  sensitive  himself,  he 
should  have  been  less  prone  to  pain  the  feelings  of  others.  But 
the  worst  blemish  in  Landor's  cnaracter,  to  which  Mr.  Forster 
seems  blind,  is,  his  utter  lack  of  that  essential  of  a  true  gentle- 
man— the  eageiness  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  power 
when  he  has,  under  a  misapprehension,  done  ^y  one  an  injus- 
tice. Landor  lived  to  retract  his  paltry  depreciation  of  Byron, 
which  he  caught,  let  us  charitably  suppose,  from  that  bland 
egotist  Wordsworth,  and  from  Southey,  who  certainly  had  good 
cause  to  hate  Byron.  But  if  we  consider  the  accoimt  of  his 
quarrel  with  Stuart,  the  British  Envoy  of  Corunna,  what  bitter 
shame  we  feel,  that  having  assmled  him  on  such  ridiculously  in- 
adequate grounds^  Landor  lacked  the  true  courage  to  express  in 
generous  tenns  his  deep  regret !  But  the  idea  never  seems  to 
have  entered  his  head,  that  he  himself  had,  by  his  culpable  im- 
patience and  imfounded  abuse  of  Stuart^  done  his  own  character 
most  grievous  wrong^  for  which  nothmg  but  self-humiliation 
could  atone.    A  passionate  hasty  temper  is  a  grievous  curse  to 


a  man  of  generous  nature  and  tender  feelings  ;  to  such  an  one 
the  very  idea  of  having  unjustifiably  inflicted  pain  on  another's 
feelings  is  an  intolerable  anguish ;  and,  however  great  the  pang 
may  be  to  his  pride,  his  mind  can  know  no  true  ease  till  he  has 
freely  and  bololy  apologised  for  his  error*  But  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  sign  of  mis  redeemii^  feature  in  the  irritable  self-con- 
sciousness of  Landor  \  an  offence  ever  so  small  against  his  own 
mighty  self  was  what  h«  found  it  imperative  to  resent  but  never 
toforgivei 

Mr.  F*orster  has  written  the  history  ot  Landor's  unhappy 
married  life  with  great  delicacy  and  wise  reticence.  But 
here  we  see  the  same  fault,  here  it  almost  amounts  to  a  crime. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  hold  that  nothing,  except  utter  in* 
fidelitv  of  heart  and  body,  justifies  a  man  in  deserting  his  wife 
and  children  ;  we  do  not  use  the  word  "desert"  in  its  legal  sense. 
It  is  a  father's  duty  to  watch  over  his  children,  the  more  so  if 
there  are  faults  of  temper  in  the  mother  which  he  finds  it  hard 
to  bear.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  lon^suffering  towards 
a  wife  shotild  have  known  no  bounds  in  this  life,  it  was  Landot. 
We  read  with  pain  and  indignation,  nay,  with  bitter  humiliation 
to  see  a  noble  nature  so  degraded,  the  account  of  his  separation 
from  his  wife  and  children.  However  gross  the  provocation,  no 
mere  words  could  have  justified  such  a  step,  especially  in  one  so 
prone  to  err  with  his  tongue,  as  Landon  But  no  1  his  god,  his  sdf, 
was  treated  with  disrespect^  and  he  wilfully  abandoned  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  father^  and  retained  but  the 
barren  love.  Of  what  use  was  that  ?  Forbearance  is  the  great 
lesson  that  such  a  life  teaches  us )  we  can  none  of  us^  however 
good  we  be,  have  too  much  of  it  We  cannot  be  ommpotent  or 
onmiscient,  but  we  can  all  of  us  be  demigods,  at  least,  m  mercy. 

But  others,  brides  Landor's  ownself,  wefe  to  blame  for  this 
inordinate  sdf-esteenu  It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  neglect 
and  contempt  with  which  his  great  intellectual  powers  were 
treated  by  those  about  him*  It  is  a  received  maxim  with 
many  fanulies  to  snub  any  member  who  may  give  proofs  of 
genius.  Thisis  a  very  shortsighted  policy.  You  cannot  destroy  the 
conscious  sense  of  power  that  genius  gives.  Far  wiser  is  it  for  all 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  schoolmasters,  to  encourage 
genius  in  self-cultivation  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  to 
treat  it  with  judicious  appreciation  and  delicacy,  not  with  extra- 
vagant adulation  or  narrow-minded  disdain.  No  course  of  con- 
duct is  so  likdy  to  encourage  inordinate  self-esteem  as  the  con- 
stant infliction  of  petty  humiliations  on  those  whose  mental 
powers  we  feel  to  be  above  ours,  but  whose  habits  or  manner- 
isms may  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  ridicule  aid  censoriousness. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  gratefbl  part  of  our  work,  the 
hearty  expression  of  that  admiration  and  love  which  we  feel  for 
Landor  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
us,  who  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  hhn  in  the  delightful 
intercourse  of  private  life,  now  that  we  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  him  in  Mr.  Forster's  book,  to  express  in  somewhat 
warm  terms,  our  thorough  sympathy  with  his  noble  hatred  of 
injustice,  and  his  nobler  scorn  of  the  pitiful  pretences  which 
pass  current  in  the  world  for  rtol  virtues.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  his  gloriouslv  fearless  denunciations  of  the  meannesses  and 

Eharisaisms  of  English  society  without  wishing  that  it  could 
ave  been  our  fortune  and  our  pride  to  have  had  him  for  a  fellow- 
wotkman  in  the  cause  which  we  have  ever  advocated.  Alas  ! 
there  are  but  very  few  men  of  Landor^s  honest  Vehemence  now- 
a^days.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  passed  away.  He  lived 
too  long  perhaps  for  his  own  happiness ;  but  his  frank  and  brave 
spirit  would  hate  chafed  itself  to  death  had  he  been  doomed  to 
live  his  youth  over  again  in  this  age  of  flabby  apathy  and 
sneaking  hypocrisy.  It  was  something  to  have  lived  as  he  dicf 
in  the  noblest  intellectual  society  that  there  has  ever  been  in 
this  world  since  the  Elizabethan  era.  It  was  something  to  have 
had  the  genial  unswerving  friendship  of  such  men  as  Southey, 
Hare,  Lamb.  Napier,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  we  may  add,  last, 
not  least,  Charies  Dickens  and  John  Forster.  He  might  well 
despise  popularity  when  such  men  praised  him  from  their  minds, 
and  hearts,  and  souls.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Carlyl^  Leigh 
Hunt,  HaaOitt,  Shelley^  and  even  Bvron  were  among  his  wor- 
shippers We  have  no  names  to  fill  the  blanks  now.  We  have 
poets^^wo  of  the  finest,  Browning  and  Swinburne,  both  knew 
and  loved  Landor.  Browning,  indeed^  was  one  01  the  dearest 
friends  of  his  later  days.  But  the  time  for  real  literary  ^end- 
ship  has,  we  fear,  gone  by.  The  canker  of  ennui  and  apathy 
b^ins  to  corrode  the  finest  natures.  Th^  lack  the  energy 
to  be  really  friends,  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word.  Such 
aodety  as  met  round  Rogers's   or  Lady  Blessington's  table 
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is  now  impossible  Railway  travelling,  or  something  else, 
has  done  away  with  the  genial  mellow  richness  which 
characterized  the  intellectual  intercourse  of  those  da^  One 
meets  men  to  whose  conversation  it  is  delightful  to  hsten,  but 
you  are  never  allowed  to  listen.  There  are  too  many  Xanthias 
always  present,  who,  getting  uneasv  as  they  see  the  speaker 
beginning  to  soar  above  their  heads,  and  struck  with  a  horrid 
alarm  that  their  respectability  and  wealth,  &c.,  &c..  are  not 
being  duly  worshipped,  cry  out—"  This  is  all  very  well,  but  you 
are  saying  nothing  about  me."  There  is  little  generous  admi- 
ration of  one  another  now-a-days  among  authors.  There  are 
cliques,  but  there  are  not  friendships.  Were  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  come  to  life  again  now-a-days  they  would  be  thinking  of 
nothing  else  but  of  how  many  editions  the  other  had  gone 
through,  and  whether  Messrs.  Longman  or  Chapman  and  Hall 
gave  Horace  more  for  an  ode  tlum  Viigil  got  tor  an  eclogue. 
Fame  is  turned  banker  now-a-days,  and  authors  are  judged  not 
in  Aristophanes'  scales,  but  by  their  balance  in  the  bank. 
Nobody  would  say  thank  you  for  a  laurel  crown  now-a-days,  unless 
it  was  capable  or  being  converted  into  fvy^  shillings.  We  have 
hit  on  a  melancholy  subject,  so  we  will  leave  it 

Of  the  exquisite  grace  of  Landor's  small  poems,  of  the  vivid 
power  of  his  ^preater  ones^  of  the  grand  rhythm,  the  rich  con- 
ciseness, the  mtellectual  unagery,  and  the  thoughtful  imwordy 
eloquence  of  his  prose  writings,  we  can  only  speak  here— we 
will  not  attempt  to  illustrate  them.  No  man  ever  combined  so 
much  acquired  knowledge  with  so  much  originality,  unless  it  be 
Bacon  or  Shakespeare.  He  has  all  the  pregnancy  of  that  divine 
Fuller  without  his  affectation.  Lander's  works  arc  full  of  the 
most  exquisite  odours  of  the  past  He  was  a  scholar,  but  never 
a  pedant  His  work  had  all  the  grandeur,  all  the  supple  jprace, 
all  the  mellow  roundness  of  a  beautiful  antique  statue,  but  it  was 
wrought  in  dazzling  marble  brought  from  his  own  quarries, 
which  no  other  man  could  enter.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  a 
curious  and  novel  instance  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 
His  intellect  would  seem  to  have  lived  from  die  age  of  Homer 
to  his  own  time  without  any  interruption  from  <kath.  Never 
again  can  we  hope  to  see  a  mind  so  boundless  united  to  an 
enthusiasm  which  never  feded,  to  an  energy  which  never  tired. 


EMPTY  COMPLIMENTS, 


On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  Vienna,  on  his  way  to  the  East,  which  took  place  last  week, 
one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  festivities  was  a  grana 
review  of  the  Austrian  aimy  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  royal  guest  The  Emperor,  the  report  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  colonel  of  a  Prussian  regiment, 
while  the  Crown  Prince  was  dressed  as  an  officer  holding  a 
similar  rank  in  the  Austrian  service.  Now,  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  observe  any  signs  of  the  restoration  of  a  good  tmder- 
standing  between  North  and  South  Germany ;  but  this  mas- 
querading in  each  other's  clothes  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  and  the  Prussian  Prince  is  surely  carrying  protestation 
to  an  absurdity.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  goes  to  Paris  he 
does  not  thrust  himself  into  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
nor  does  the  Emperor  of  the  French  welcome  him  attired  in 
the  tmiform  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company ;  yet  the 
entente  cordiale  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  is  none 
the  less  sincere  on  this  account  We  fear  the  Austrian  monarch 
is  something  like  his  prototype  in  Hamlet—iit  protests  too 
much. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  JUSTICE! 

Whether  the  unhappy  man  who  met  his  death  last  week  by 
the  overturning  of  a  cab  was  really  "  Colonel  Kelly,"  or  simplv 
one  Edward  Martin,  a  hardworking  and  honest  compositor,  wiU 
probably  be  never  dearly  ascertained ;  but,  tmder  any  circum- 
stances, let  us  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  gross 
and  brutal  covmdice  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  having  stripped 
the  deceased  and  examined  his  body  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion while  he  lay  helpless  with  a  protruding  brain  on  a  bed  in 
King's  College  HospitaL  Nothing  can  justify  the  step.  If  the 
man  was  re^dly  the  renowned  Fenian,  who,  in  his  time,  had 
given  so  much  trouble  to  our  intelligent  detectives,  sucn  un- 
seemly haste  in  making  sure  of  their  catch  was  quite  unneces- 


sary. From  the  first  there  was  little  chance  of  the  accident 
having  any  but  a  fatal  termination,  and  however  guilty  the 
supposed  Fenian  might  have  been  proved  to  be,  it  was  evidently 
not  the  prison  van  that  was  destined  to  carry  him  from  where 
he  lay. 

Surely  the  police  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  While  they 
were  simply  bullies  we  coidd  only  symiMithize  with  their  victims, 
and  express  our  impatience  that  sucn  things  should  be ;  but  now 
that  they  are  proving  themselves  coarse  and  cowardly  man- 
butchers,  we  lose  our  temper,  and  call,  not  on  Colonel  Henderson, 
but  on  the  nation  itself  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  revoltinj^  deeds  such  as  that  which  polluted  the  ward  of 
King's  Coltege  Hospital  a  few  days  ago. 


CHEATING  THE  GALLOWS. 

The  popular  objection  to  capital  punishment  is  gaining 
ground  in  America.  A  black  woman  was  a  short  time  a^^o  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  Georgia  for  murdering  children  at  twelve  and 
sixpence  a  head ;  but  as,  during  her  incarceration  prior  to  her 
trial,  she  learnt  to  repeat  the  Church  Catechism  by  heart,  she 
has  had  her  sentence  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The 
American  newspapers,  to  do  them  justice,  are  clamorous  for  her 
immediate  execution,  and  declare  that  she  has  only  agspravated 
her  crime ;  but  their  voices  have  not  prevailed,  and  the  mur- 
deress has  been  put  back  to  complete  ner  religious  education. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  "  extenuating  circumstances " 
lately,  and  it  would  be  a  eood  thing  if  somebody  would  define 
them.  Surely,  cant  and  humbug  should  not  be  included  in  the 
list 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


There  dwells  a  race  of  men  bevond  the  seas. 
Mighty  in  peace  and  war,  well  known  to  fame, 

Whose  worst  defect,  which  mars  their  power  to  please, 
Is  writ  here,  interwoven  with  their  name. 


Hail  I    Nature's  noblest  gift. 
When  joined  with  rudcfy  health. 

More  precious  fiar  than  power, 
Than  glory,  or  than  wealth. 


Hail!  Queen  of  purity. 

Like  gold  without  adloy ; 
Taming  the  lion's  rage, 

Ride  on  in  peace  ana  joy. 


A  leper  of  the  East 

Appears  upon  the  scene  ; 
Lo !  in  the  healing  wave 

He  washes,  and  is  clean. 


Next  from  the  dreary  Steppes, 
Pours  down  a  Tartar  horde, 

Mounted  on  swiftest  steeds, 
And  armed  with  lance  and  sword. 


But  next  o'er  peaceful  strife 
Is  he  who  calm  presides, 

Weighs  each  conflicting  claim, 
And  firm,  but  just,  decides. 


Last,  but  of  all  most  dear 
Whom  poets  celebrate. 

See  one  arise,  and  smile. 
And  all  my  song  dictate. 


Answer  to  Double  Enigma  in  our  last.— Byron— Stowc. 

Answers  have  been  received  from  A  Harmless  Idiot,  Bertha 
Samuel  £.  Thomas,  Corbleu,  and  Tot,  and  three  htmdred  and 
twenty-seven  incorrect 
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ZA  W  FOR  IRELAND  I 


Lasi'  week  we  showed  the  danger  of  exaction  and  harshness. 
This  week  we  would  show  the  danger  of  indolence  and  leniency 
as  regards  the  Irish  Land  question.  To  insist  upon  one's  bare 
legal  rights  without  any  regard  to  the  moral  claims  of  the  tenant 
is  foolish  and  wicked,  for  it  makes  the  devil's  work  easy  where 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible.  But  how  much  more 
foolish,  how  much  more  wicked,  it  is  to  call  anything  but  a  cow- 
ardly crime  that  arrogant  and  cruel  self-vindication  which  claims 
the  life  of  the  wrong-doer  as  forfeit  ?  Even  in  the  very  worst 
cases  the  sympathies  of  those  who  love  order  more  than  rebel- 
lion, and  patience  more  than  revenge,  must  be  with  the  victim, 
not  the  author  of  the  crime.  The  perverted  minds  of  those 
with  whom  the  murderer  lives  may  confuse  dogged  malignity 
with  brave  heroism,  and  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  crime  of  the 
assassin  for  the  shadow  that  his  wrong  had  cast  over  him  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  he  meets  with  aid  and  sympathy,  while  justice 
is  baffled  and  detested  ;  in  proportion  as  his  impunity  is  secured 
by  the  complicity  of  those  who,  without  the  courage  to  commit 
the  crime,  have  sufficient  ciuming  to  conceal  the  criminal,  so  is 
the  anger  of  all  those  who  hate  violence  and  bloodshed  in- 
creased, till,  from  unwillingness  to  demand  the  life  of  the  one 
murderer,  th^y  are  eager  for  the  severest  punishment  of  all  his 
accomplices.  For  accomplices  those  are  who  either  actively,  or 
passively,  encourage  these  cowardly  assassins  to  think  them- 
selves heroes,  and  sanction  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
human  and  divine  law,  because  the  violator  has,  or  imagines  he 
has,  suffered  some  wrong. 

The  long  list  of  crimes  that  the  annals  of  Ireland  for  this  year 
furnish  would  be  stain  enough  on  her  people,  even  if  the  authors 
of  them  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  deeds.  But  when  we  find 
that  in  not  one  single  case,  however  brutal  or  atrocious,  has  the 
law  been  able  to  vindicate  its  authority,  we  may  indeed  wonder 
that  the  cry  in  Ireland  is  "  Down  with  the  landlords,"  and  not 
"  Down  with  the  assassins."  We  should  have  thought  that  even 
the  illogical  mind  of  Paddy  might  have  grasped  the  fact  that  a 
single  criminal,  delivered  up  to  justice  by  the  aid  of  the  peasantry 
themselves,  would  have  done  more  to  silence  the  voices  of  their 
detractors  and  enemies  than  all  the  murderous  snaps  of  triggers 
from  behind  the  shelter  of  a  dense  hedge.  But  no — while 
scheme  after  scheme  was  being  earnestly  Ui^ged  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland  by  the  nation  whom  she  chooses  to  call  her  oppres- 
sor; while  minds  were  being  racked,  and  voices  were  being 
strained,  and  purses  were  being  emptied,  to  aid  her ;  Ireland 
was  reviling  and  cursing  her  helpers,  and  reserving  her  approba- 


tion, her  sympathy,  and  her  gratitude  for  the  brutal  wretches 
who  were  shooting  or  beating  to  death  defenceless  men.  For 
the  murderer  there  was  welcome  at  the  fireside,  there  was  aid, 
there  was  comfort ;  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  man 
struck  down  without  warning,  without  chance  of  defence,  there 
were  nothing  but  malicious  sneers  and  cruel  taunts.  Not  one 
man,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  stood  up  and  said, 
"  Friends,  fellow-countrymen,  the  assassin  shall  not  escape  ;  he 
shall  expiate  on  the  gallows  his  brutal  treachery,  and  clear  our 
good  name  from  the  pollution  of  harbouring  amongst  us  a  fiend 
like  that  Our  religion,  which  we  love,  and  for  sake  of  which 
we  would  gladly  die,  teaches  us  long-suffering  and  gentleness. 
Because  our  enemies  are  unjust,  shall  we  be  criminals  ?  because 
they  are  harsh,  shall  we  be  cruel  ?  because  they  eat  our  substance, 
shall  we  drink  their  blood  ?  No  5  let  us  teach  them  that  if  we 
cannot  foigive  or  forget  the  injuries  they  have  done  us,  we  can 
leave  it  to  God  to  avenge  us ;  that  we  are  ready  even  to  wipe  out 
the  black  records  of  the  past,  if  they  will  promise  us  a  brighter 
future ;  that  we  are  not  the  barbarians  which  they  would  try  and 
make  us." 

This  may  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  the  tenant-farmer  class  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  Irish  have  always  claimed  to  be  a  generous  and 
an  eloquent  race,  and  we  cannot  but  believethat,  hadthedesire  not 
been  wanting,  the  ability  would  have  been  easily  found  amongst 
the  peasantry  with  which  to  make  an  appeal  far  more  eloquent 
and  more  forcible  than  the  one  which  we  have  suggested.  It  is  the 
most  disheartening  thing  to  the  would-be  friends  of  Ireland  that, 
as  a  nation,  they  should  have  utterly  failed  to  understand  the  vile- 
ness  of  these  agrarian  murders.  They  are  lower,  more  brutal 
in  nature  and  execution  than  any  crimes  having  their  source  in 
vindictiveness  which  the  history  of  any  other  nation  contains. 
Where  the  tenderest  affections,  the  sweet  sanctities  of  home 
have  been  outraged  by  lust  and  cruelty,  one  may  well  pause 
before  one  condenms  the  assassin ;  but  where  the  simple  refusal 
to  obey  the  peremptory  and  often  unjust,  as  well  as  ill^al, 
demands  of  a  secret  tribimal,  when  the  mere  performance  of  a 
duty,  however  harsh,  the  compliance  with  conditions  which  are 
not  of  the  victim's  choosing,  when  such  causes  as  these  are  held 
sufficient  justification  of  the  most  treacherous,  mean,  and  blood- 
thirsty crimes, — what  sympathy  can  a  good  and  pure  soid  fed  for 
the  murderer?  If  there  can  be  anything  more  painfully 
astonishing  than  the  d^radation  of  those  who  conmiit  these 
crimes  it  is  the  moral  obliquity  of  those  who  tacitly  encourage 
and  condone  them. 

It  is  easy  to  thunder  denunciations  of  the  usurping  Saxon,  to 
declaim  against  the  imjust  laws  of  which  one,  perhaps  the  most 
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unjust,  still  is  law  in  Ireland  We  do  not  deny  that  the  cruel 
facility  of  eviction  gives  to  the  grasping  or  the  careless  landlord 
a  terrible  instrument  of  persecution,  and  that  sometimes  he  uses 
it  But  for  one  bad  or  indolent  landlord  in  Ireland,  how  many 
are  there  who,  with  gentle  patience  and  earnest  industry,  have 
sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants  too  often  in  vain  ? 
Moved  by  a  generous  spirit  and  a  sincere  desire  to  make  those 
dependent  on  them  happy,  because  in  the  course  of  their  work 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  some  idle  rascals  are  thwarted, 
the  assassin's  bullet  or  bludgeon  is  as  ready  for  them,  or 
their  agent  as  for  the  most  heartless  and  sordid  One  after 
another  the  abuses  of  the  law  have  been  abolished,  but  with- 
out any  good  effect  in  suppressing  these  secret  bands  of  assas- 
sins. None  of  those  who  are  themselves  industrious  and  God- 
fearing  men  dare  help  in  the  detection  or  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  though  they  fear  and  detest  him.  This  is  the  grossest 
moral  cowardice,  the  most  contemptible  truckling  to  brutality  of 
which  men  can  be  guilty.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  compre- 
hen4  in  a  nation  which  boasts,  and  with  some  justice  too,  of  Uieir 
courage. 

It  seems,  as  we  have  often  said,  worse  than  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  the  purity  of  the  Irish  and  their  freedom  from  certain 
forms  of  vice.  This  is  entirely  beside  the  subject  It  is  dis- 
graceful to  talk  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  in  past  times  on  the 
conquered  country.  England  has  been  conquered  again  and 
again,  spite  of  the  popular  boast  U>  the  contrary  1  she  is  a  medley 
of  the  races  that  have  subjugated  her  with  fire  and  sword. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  and  just  for  men  to  defy  the  law  in 
England  because  a  brutal  code  not  long  ago  condemned  the 
shoplifter  to  the  gallows,  as  it  'is  for  the  Irish  to  rail  against 
the  landowners,  to  ill-treat  and  kill  them,  because  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  even  as  late  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Geoige^s,  the  land  was  governed  with  great  cruelty. 
Vendettas  which  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  are  a  very 
disgraceful  inheritance.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  mankind 
when  the  sins  ol  the  fathers  are  visited  by  an  Omnipotent  Being 
on  the  unoff^ding  children.  Fort\mately,  that  barbarous  super- 
stition has  faded  away  before  the  light  of  a  religion  of  which 
love  and  mercy  are  the  foundation  stones.  Ireland  must  either 
consent  to  aid  us  in  the  task  of  reconciliation,  or  be  for  ever  the 
battle-ground  of  fanatics  and  traitors.  It  is  no  use  holding  out 
our  hand  if  they  will  not  gra^  it,  or  if  they  take  it  coldly  with 
one  hand  while  the  other  grasps  the  bludgeon  of  the  murderer. 

Even  as  we  write,  with  the  blood  of  nearly  a  score  of 
recently  slain  victims  crying  in  vain  for  vengeance,  a  ray 
of  hope  £»lls  on  the  dark  distance.  The  O'Donoghue  has 
addressed  a  latter  to  his  oountrymen,  in  which  he  q>eaks  the 
language  of  peace  and  good  sense^  and  even  of  magnanimity. 
He  is  beghming  to  see  how  impossible  violence  and  vindic- 
liveness  are  beginning  to  render  mercy.  He  may  see  far 
enough  into  the  ftiture  and  with  clear  eyesight  enough  to  under- 
stand that  until  the  law  is  able  to  vindicate  its  authority  in  Ire- 
land, further  concession  would  be  a  crime.  How  can  we  create 
another  class  of  proprietors  in  Ireland  from  the  people  them- 
selvesi  that  people  whose  good  we  profess  to  seek,  if  we  know 
that  we  are  powerless  to  defend  them  from  the  assassin,  even  in 
broad  daylight  ?  If  the  tenant-farmer  becomes  to-morrow  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  dare  he  dischaige  a  servant,  dare  he  claim 
his  due  in  labour  or  in  money  without  the  certainty  of  being 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  naidnight  tribunal  of  murderers  ?  And 
if  he  is  shot  down  who  shall  avenge  him  ?  Will  his  fellows, 
will  his  nominal  landlord,  will  his  labourers  avenge  him  ?  Who 
shall  dare  to  speak  of  comfort  to  his  widow,  ifi^o  shall  assure 
her  that  her  son,  that  she  herself  may  not  be  the  next  victim  ? 


What  power  can  the  law  claim,  what  protection  can  it  pretend 
to  give,  where  no  men  but  hired  soldiers  will  aid  it  in  punishing 
the  man-slayer?  Is  not  it  fearful  to  think  that  everything 
which  the  least  unreasonable  and  disloyal  of  the  Irish  ask  may 
be  granted  to-morrew,  and  yet  no  check  be  put  on  this  t3rranny 
of  crime  ?  What  if  then,  no  longer  deluded  by  the  false  halo 
of  heroism  which  had  formeriy  surrounded  these  wretches,  the 
people  themselves  rise,  and  in  the  fury  of  roused  vengeance 
strike  savagely  and  wildly  around  ?  Will  the  punishment,  meted 
out  by  long-suppressed  indignation,  be  milder  than  that  which 
the  grave  and  sober  law,  if  rightly  supported,  would  inflict  ? 
We  fear  not 


THE  FRETFUL  PHILOSOPHER  ON 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship  is  a  very  beautiftd  thing.  It  is  also  useful 
Without  friendship  a  man  cannot  borrow  five  shilUnffs.  Siil- 
lings  have  been  borrowed  at  sixty  per  cent,  but  still  a  brotherly 
love  of  a  certam  kind  has  inspired  the  transaction.  There 
is  a  bold  sort  of  philanthropy  in  cent  per  cent,  and  philan- 
thropy is  merely  uiMversal  friendship. 

By  the  aid  of  fHendshlp  mankmd  can  get  rid  of  ft  damaged 
k>t  (SF  wine  or  a  lame  horse,  for  it  is  in  the  sacred  sanM  of 
friendship  that  these  and  other  lastmg  oUigatioiis  aie  o^ifevred 
by  man  on  his  broths  man^ 

There  are  many  wi^  of  bearh^  testfaBony  (e  Ike  edstcttoe 
ef  this  beauttftil  and  usdulqualitjr  of  the  heart  Meahavebeea 
kn^wn,  through  friendship,  to  wnte  their  names  9ide  by  sid^  QB 
t;he  self-same  piece  of  paper. 

%• 

Friends  have  done  bills  together.  Hius^  often  has  confidence 
beei^  inspired  Os^  friend  Has  freauently  been  loiown  to  trust 
implicitly  in  the  other  when  the  document  has  become  due. 
Touching  instances  of  this  happy  and  simple  trustfulness  are 
on  record.  A  friend  has  been  imown  to  leave  to  his  friend  the 
sole  and  undMded  honour  of  taking  t^^  their  joiat  note.  And 
the  holder  has  olten  acknowledged  the  sacred  ti^  by  r^^arding 
them  as  brothers,  and  seiziqfi[  the  one,  without  compunction,  for 
the  other.  Without  frienddiip  this  perfect  identity  of  nature 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Friendship  is  als<>  the  mother  of  trutb«  No  one  a^peaks  so 
frankly  about  a  man  as  his  friend.  The  charity  of  friendship 
prevents  him  from  doing  this  to  his  foce    He  tharefoie  does  ft 

Dehind  his  back. 

•  « 

The  word  ^  friendly*  has  man^  meanings.  It  scmietimes  has 
the  same  meaning  as  '^  simplicity.'^  To  be  asked  to  dinner 
'*  quite  IB  a  friendly  way,**  means  soop^  joint,  and  cheap  sherry. 
This  is  beautiful  Mere  acquaintanceuiip  entitles  man  to  a 
good  repast    Friendship  does  not 

*•* 

Pecple  taft  of  '^friendly^  societies  Sometimes  these  same 
societies  have  put  the  friendship  to  which  tikiey  have  appealed 
to  the  most  comical  test  They  have  occasionally  made  away 
with  every  halfyenny  they  have  received.  Only  true  friendship 
could  venture  upon  an  experiment  so  searchmg. 

These  associations  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Society 
of  Friends.  That  is  quite  a  different  affair.  So  absoii>ine  was 
the  idea  of  friendship  with  which  they  joined  in  brothemood, 
that  they  hdped  nobody  but  themselves.  They  also  wore  white 
hat& 

V 

There  is  a  saying^  ^Save  us  from  our  friends,"  bat  it  does 

not  mean  anything  m  particular.  It  was  the  last  remark  hot 
one  Juhua  Caesar  made  to  Brutus.  Brutus  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Caesar's,  and  meant  extremel)r  kindly  to  him.  Brutus 
put  a  knife  into  Caesar.  This  is  a  striking  mstance  of  friend- 
ship. 

QUESTION  OF  THE  WEEK. 
Why  was  the  recent  visit  of  the  Volunteers  to  Belgium  like 
Prop.  5  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  ? 
Prizes  from  ;^  100,000  to  |d. 
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SUNDAY  CRtCKBT. 

A  Working  Mam's  Apology. 


'^  Want  amusement  on  Sundays  ?  What  next  ? "  You'll  inauire. 
"  Sunday  cricket  ?    Perdition ! "    Of  course  you  smell  fire  1 
All  ideas  of  propriety  seem  out  of  joint, 
When  the  curate  is  cauc^  \rj  chuichwarden  at  ^'  point !" 


White  the  parsmit  just  fresh  from  denouncing  our  sins, 
Tween  the  services  bowls  swift  round  hard  at  our  shins ; 
While  the  beadle  stands  umpire,  and  lays  down  the  law, 
And  the  pew  opener  gives  her  wnole  mind  to  the  score  ? 

Well,  why  not  ?    Is  there  scandal  or  harm  to  be  seen 
If  the  bisnop  himself  were  stumped  out  by  the  dean  ? 
Would  vou  cut  off  all  hope,  close  the  gateway  of  heaven 
To  the  lost  sheep  who  play  in  th'  archdeacon's  eleven  ? 

4- 
You  won't  have  it  at  no  price  ?    Tis  easy  to  sneer, 
Say  Sundays  mean  dulness,  and  cricket  means  beer. 
Minds  depressed  by  the  gloom  you  would  force  on  the  day, 
Ask  the  Devil  to  stq>  in,  and  have  his  own  way. 


''  There's  the  church."    That  of  course.    But  amusement  we 

sedc. 
And  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  for  once  in  the  week. 
You,  fine  folks,  has  the  whole  of  sbc  days  for  your  use^ 
It's  no  sauce  for  ganders  what's  sauce  m  the  goose. 


"  3ood  books."    They're  tough  reading  to  us,  the  i>rofane  : 
When  we've  used  up  our  muM:les,  we  eases  our  brain. 
Learned  sermons,  big  words,  thc/rc  for  you— Klon't  ye  see  ? 
Thafs  enjoying  a  sort  of  ^esthetical  spree. 

7. 
Slaves  of  prejudice !    Would  yon  bjr  rigid  decrees 
Leave  St  Peter  no  option  in  using  his  keys  ? 
Narrow  minds  !    Self-dubbed  saints  !    Think  again,  Is  It  true 
There's  no  sinners  like  them  who  dare  differ  from  you  ? 


THE  ECCENTRICITIES  OP  MURDER. 


The  Whitton  tnigedy  is  now  carted  away  with  last  week's 
news,  but  before  it  is  put  thoroughly  out  of  si^ht  and  mind  for 
good,  we  are  desirous  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  extra- 
ordinary verdicts  that  resulted  from  the  coroner's  inquest  It 
may  be  remembered  that  an  old  man,  named  Green,  had  a 
grudge  against  a  certain  Mr,  Kyezor.  and  forthwith  waited  for 
him  outside  his  house,  and  wounoed  him  mortally  in  the 
stomach  with  a  pistol  shot,  subsequently  blowing  out  his  own 
brains.  The  verdicts  found  were  to  the  effect  Uiat  "  Thomas 
Hydon  Green  did  wilfully,  feloniously,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, kill  and  murder  Louis  Kyezor,  and  that  the  s^d 
Thomas  Hydon  Green  did  afterwards  commit  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing himseu  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity." 

To  the  words  *'did  wilfully,  feloniously,  and  with  malice 
aforethought,  kill  and  murder,"  we  take  no  exceotion.  No 
doubt  the  revengeful  veteran  did  all  this.  But  why  tne  moment 
afterwards,  when  he  directs  his  murderous  propensities  against 
himself  instead  of  against  his  neighbour,  is  he  sup|>osea  then 
and  there  to  break  off  into  a  state  of  "  temporary  insanity  "? 
Suicides  are  always  now-a-days  supposed  by  coroners'  juries  to 
act  on  no  principle  whatever,  and  the  plain  verdict  di  felo  de  se 
is  rarely  if  ever  found.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
morbid  nonsense  entertained  on  the  subject  of  self-murder,  and 
so,  with  their  usual  illogical  love  of  compromise^  Englishmen 
refuse  to  come  to  the  point,  and  find  on  the  eyidence  before 
them. 

We  should  like  to  know  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  man 
Green  had  not  shot  himself  as  wdl,  whether  he  would  have  been 


found  guilty  of  simple  murder  without  the  extenuating  plea  of 
temporary  insanity.  We  suspect  that  most  imdoubtedly  he 
would.  As  the  matter  stsmds,  the  verdict  stultifies  itself.  That 
a  man  can  be  perfectly  sane  one  moment,  and  then  take  some- 
one else's  life,  while  the  next  he  suddenly  goes  mad,  and  takes 
his  own,  is  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  criminal  court  pheno- 
mena. It  would  be  entertaining  to  hear  the  matter  ably 
discussed.    Why  does  not  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  open  the  ball  ? 


OUR   BOOKMARKER. 


The  Academy:  A  Monthly  Record  of  Literature^  Learning^ 
Science^  and  Art,    Na  i.    John  Murray,  Albemarle  street 

We  gladly  welcome  this  addition  to  intellectual  literature — the 
more  because  it  belong^  to  no  faction  nor  party.  The  spirit  of  this 
paper  is  what  that  of  all  literary  papers  shoiud  be,  strictly  impartial ; 
It  is  free  from  the  pettiness  of  cliques,  and  from  the  intolerance 
of  sects  ;  from  the  dulness  of  Conservatism,  and  from  the  in- 
solence of  Radicalism.  It  has  neither  the  mean  liberalism  of  the 
Spectator^  the  blimdering  bumptiousness  of  the  Athenaum^  nor 
the  impartial  spitefulness  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Excepting 
the  special  artides  bearing  on  the  Byron  controversy,  it  is.  per- 
haps, rather  dull  The  notices  lack  individuality,  though  signed 
by  different  names.  The  best  article,  and  the  only  one  that 
shows  any  genius  for  criticism,  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  on  De 
Sevancour.  This  is  full  of  that  delicate  appreciation  which  is 
the  essence  of  criticism.  The  notice  of  Charles  Bauddaire's 
works  is  very  poor.  Mr.  Simcox  either  fears  to  reveal  his  know- 
ledge of  the  work  or  has  none  to  reveal  There  is  a  lack  of 
pregnancy  in  the  few  sentences  that  constitute  most  of  the 
articles.  There  is  brevity,  but  neither  wit  nor  force.  Professor 
Lightfoof  s  article  on  W.  P.  Kenan's  St  Paul,  is  too  tepid,  but  it 
is  very  clear  and  correct  The  "information"  throughout  is 
well  given.  In  short,  this  piqper  is  an  accurate  and  ample  record 
of  literature  and  science,  not  a  collection  of  brilliant  criticisms. 
Those  who  look  for  sucn  will  be  dis^pointed.  Still  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  unless  Providence  furnish  a  Byron  scandal 
once  a  month,  the  Academ/y  to  iudge  from  the  present  number, 
will  have  but  a  very  limited  circuktioiL  Neither  the  Drama 
nor  the  Novel  receive  any  notice  or  discussion  here ;  and  even 
in  a  Record  of  Literature  in  these  days  it  ,is  scarcely  wise  to 
ignore  such  important  brandies  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 


MUD  AND  MUDDLE. 


It  is  certainly  not  probable  that  by  the  date  these  lines  come 
under  the  public  eye  any  steps  will  have  been  taken  to  ameliorate 
the  dangerous  condition  of  tnings  at  the  Serpentine.  We  there- 
fore have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  discovered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  frightful  nuisance  that  has  already 
started  a  fever,  and  given  rise  to  a  Tinted  correspondence.  It 
is  simple,  and  as  follows  : — Let  every  one  of  the  officials  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  present  '^  improvement "  be  thrust 
into  separate  bathing-machines,  and  stationed  all  day  and  all 
night  here  and  there  along  the  pestiferous  banks,  till  every 
pailful  of  poisonous  mud  is  either  deodorised  or  removed.  If 
this  plan  be  promptly  carried  but  we  give  our  word  to  anxious 
and  suffering  mothers  that  the  plague  will  not  last  three  days. 
The  House  of  Commons  mumbled  and  grumbled  over  the  Main 
Drainage  Scheme  year  after  year,  and  would  have  mumbled 
and  grumbled  on  for  ever,  had  it  not  been  for  an  extremely  hot 
day,  that  drew  forth  the  nidden  beauties  of  the  river,  and  so 
rendered  the  lobbies  of  the  House  insupportable.  The  Bill  was 
framed  forthwith. 


.  Reflection  bv  a  Yankee  after  a  Lengthened  So- 
journ IN  A  French  Town.— The  drinks  of  France  are  very 
good,  but  dam  thdr  drains  (!) 

Sauce  for  the  Goose,— A  line  from  Dr.  Livingstone  an- 
nounces his  bdief  that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  He,  however,  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Sultan,  who  complains  Uiat  he  has  lately  had  a  good  deal 
too  much  of  it  from  the  Khedive  ! 
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THE      WEEK. 

Mr.  A.  W.  KiNGLAKE  is  going  to  write  the  Bridgewater 
Treatise  for  this  year.  The  subject  will  be  "  Purity  of  Elec- 
tion." 


"  Tenure  for  life  "  is  the  cry  in  Ireland  now  of  the  tenant  far- 
mers. The  landlords  also  desire  a  life-tenure — ^which  is  not 
determinable  by  the  assassin. 


The  Bishop  Designate  of  Exeter  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
Diocesan  Clergy.  They  seem  to  think  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Church,  they  must  profane  the  Temple, 


"  Who  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore?  Not  the  celebrated  member  of 
the  Christy  Minstrels,  surely?  Whoever  he  is  he  has  been 
making  a  very  vulg^  harang^ue,  in  which  he  talks  about  the 
'^  bloodhounds  of  the  English  Press  who  had  been  hunting  him 
down."  Poor  Moore!  He  must  be  very  ignorant.  Blood- 
hounds only  hunt  men ;  they  do  not  interfere  with — vermin. 


EMBLAZONED  BUFFOONERY. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit  to  Chester  last  week,  the 
good  people  of  the  place  reckoned  without  their  host,  or  rather, 
to  be  more  correct,  their  hostess.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  welcoming  not  only  himself  but  the  Princess  too 
to  their  ancient  city.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  the  Princess 
was  not  there  the  address  lost  half  its  point 

In  the  first  instance,  we  were  inclined  to  give  the  authorities 
of  Chester  credit  for  indulging  in  a  mild  though  offensive  prac- 
tical joke,  for  of  course  weeks  since  it  was  known  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  but 
it  appears  that  they  are  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  such  untimely 
waggery,  for  the  address  in  question  was  prepared  not  weeks 
but  months  beforehand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  embossed  on 
vellum  in  a  magnificent  manner.  Let  us  hope  that  the  contre- 
temps at  Chester  will  put  a  stop  to  the  absurdity  of  making 
speeches  into  pictures,  regardless  of  expense.  Mayors  and 
(Corporations  no  doubt  consider  such  tomfoolery  de  rigveur,  and 
severally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  breaking  through  a 
time-honoured  custom ;  but  will  any  intelligent  Municipality 
answer  us  the  following  questions  with  regard  to  what  hap- 
pened last  week  ? — 

No.  I. — Did  the  presentation  of  an  illuminated  address  give 
the  Prince  of  Wales  the  least  bit  beyond  the  pleasure  the 
warm  reception  of  the  population  may  have  afforded 
him? 

No.  2. — ^What  did  his  Royal  Highness  do  with  the  address 
when  handed  to  him  ?  and  was  it  not  subsequently  in 
somebody's  way  as  a  decidedly  inconvenient  bundle  to 
have  to  cany  about  ? 

No.  3.— What  will  his  Royal  Highness  do  with  the  address 
now  that  he  has  got  it  ? 


We  cannot  say  we  are  heartless  enough  to  object  to  a  written 
address  being  used  on  such  occasions  as  diat  of  the  other  day, 
for  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  *^takeable  as  read ; " 
but  we  think  that  an  inscription  on  a  sheet  of  note-p2^>er  would 
be  much  better  appreciated  by  Royalty ;  and  indeed  an  address 
in  such  a  form  might  be  acceptable  if  Royalty  happened  to 
want  to  light  its  cigar,  when  left  to  itself. 


AMOR  NUMML 


Can  any  casual  reader  give  an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
followiii^  lines,  which  we  have  cut  at  random  from  the  columns 
of  the  Times  of  Thursday  last : — 

"A  crowd  of  howling,  desperate  men,  maddened  by  the 
frightful  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  protracted  through  days 
and  nights  of  agony.  Over  them  these  two  and  their  set  held 
control,  and  stiU  hold  it.  determined,  if  they  bring  the  coimtry 
to  utter  ruin,  to  stiU  make  their  profit  out  of  the  danger.  Nothing 
seems  to  make  them  falter,  and  no  act  is  too  daring  for  them  to 
hesitate  to  do  it" 

As  it  stands  it  reads  terrible  enough.  Is  it  a  picture  of  some 
Eastern  horrors,  or  an  episode  from  the  worst  scenes  of  the 
Spanish  revolution  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Merely  an  account 
of  the  recent  doings  "  on  'Change  "  at  New  York.  We  offer  it 
for  perusal,  with  much  respect  to  the  commercial  world. 


PLAYING  AT  PARLIAMENT. 


There  is  another  Ministerial  crisis  at  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
A  few  months  back  affairs  were  brought  to  a  dead  lock  by  the 
quarrel  over  the  Darling  Grant ;  and  now  the  cause  of  dis- 
agreement is  the  appointment  of  a  Mr.  Ralte  to  the  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  We  cannot  say  who  Mr.  Ralte  is, 
or  why  he  should  be  considered  an  undesirable  man  for  the 
place ;  but  it  seems  that  even  the  supporters  of  the  Go\^m- 
ment  are  indignant  at  his  selection,  and  a  want  of  confidence 
vote  was  about  to  be  carried  when  the  mail  left.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  for  us  over  here  to  take  any  extraordinary  interest 
in  Australian  politics  ;  but,  judging  from  the  stray  facts  which 
from  time  to  time  force  themselves  before  our  notice  in  large- 
typed  tel^rams,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  colonists  make  but  a 
sorry  use  of  the  Constitution  we  have  given  them.  Imagine 
Mr.  Gladstone  being  turned  out  of  office  because  he  gave  an 
appointment  to  somebody  or  other  that  someone  in  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  like,  or  a  Conservative  Cabinet  coming  to 
grief  over  a  Civil  List  pension  I  We  do  not  call  upon  the  Vic- 
torians to  take  the  mother  coimtry  as  their  model  in  the  conduct 
of  all  matters  political,  but  they  might  surely  find  some  more 
worthy  cause  for  disagreement  than  the  selection  of  their  Cus- 
tom-house Officer. 


VERY  FRENCH 


M.  DE  Lesseps,  after  having  finished  and  opened  his  Canal, 
is  going  to  be  publicly  married  to  a  young  lady  twenty  years  of 
age.  Of  course,  it  would  be  in  the  worst  taste  possible  for  us 
to  dilate  on  [,the  coming  happy  event  if  M.  de  Lesseps  did  not 
like  it ;  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  M.  de  Lesseps  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  sixty-four  years  old)  has  in  a  semi-official  manner  at- 
tached his  wedding  as  a  sort  of  additional  attraction  to  the 
programme  which  he  has  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
number  of  great  people  now  congregating  in  Egypt,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  circulate  the  news. 

The  idea  of  making  one's  marriage  a  part  of  a  public  cere- 
mony is  certainly  French,  but  none  the  worse  on  that  account 
Indeed,  it  might  serve  as  a  hint  to  us  here  in  England.  For 
instance,  evenrone  has  been  complaining  of  the  stupidity  and 
the  dulness  of  recent  Lord  Mayor's  shows.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  if,  on  the  next  Lord  Mayor's  Day^  his  Lordship,  on  his  way 
back  from  Westminster,  were  to  be  dnven  in  his  gold  coach  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  there  publicly 
married,  it  would  prove  an  immense  success.  Besides,  there 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  proceeding  when  the 
great  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  could  be  quoted  as  a  precedent. 
We  offer  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Alderman  Besley  for  what  it  is 
worth. 
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IX. 

Mr.  Pulp,  after  his  penance,  became  a  comparatively  reformed 
character.  He  was  the  most  earnest  of  students.  It  seemed  as 
if  what  he  had  seen,  or  rather,  as  he  himself  stated,  what  he  had 
heard  during  his  short  sojourn  '^  in  another  place,"  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  him  that  it  had  determined  him  to  turn 
over  an  entirely  new  leaf.  He  had  often  before  turned  over  new 
leaves,  but  had  generally  turned  back  again  to  the  old  ones ; 
but  this  time  he  was  evidently  sincere.  He  soon  passed  the 
Hall  and  the  College,  and  when  he  had  received  his  diplomas 
he  astonished  old  Jabez,  by  one  day  declaring  his  intention  to 
seek  an  engagement  as  assistant  to  some  general  practitioner, 
whose  practice  should  call  him  more  particularly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  and  the  wretched. 

"  I  prefer  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pulp  to  his  father.  "  I 
want  experience.  I  want  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  what  I 
can  do,  and  I  have  some  theones  I  should  like  to  test  prac- 
tically, besides  I  particularly  wish  to  see  how  the  'pauper' 
business  is  done." 

He  was  not  long  in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  he  found  himself  engaged,  for  an  almost  nominal 
stipend,  as  the  assistant  of  the  great  Mr.  Tackier. 

X. 

Mr.  Tackier  was  the  parish  doctor  of  the  large  parish  of  St 
John's,  somewhere  in  this  ^reat  metropolis.  H  e  was  the  out-o*-door 
parish  doctor,  as  contradistin^shea  to  the  in-door,  or  purely 
workhouse  doctor.  His  duties  consisted  in  attending  to  the 
paupers  of  the  parish  who  required  his  assistance,  without  the 
necessity  of  their  being  transported  to  the  workhouse  to  be 
treated.  He  visited  them  at  their  own  homes,  or  they  visited 
him  at  his.  His  superior  officer,  from  whom  he  obtained  his 
directions  as  to  the  particular  paupers  he  was  to  visit,  was  the 
parish  relieving  officer,  and  Mr.  Tackier  was  bound  to  obey  aJt 
written  conunands  concerning  out-o*-door  paupers  proceeding 
from  that  individual. 

The  parish  of  St  John's  was  one  of  those  laige  and  delight- 
fully teeming  parishes  with  thousands  of  courts  and  alleys  inter- 
lacing one  another,  breeding  fever  and  disease  of  every  descrip- 
tion at  a  rate  perfectly  incalculable ;  and  the  courts  and  alleys 
were  inhabited  oy  a  population  which  seemed  to  r^ard  as  one 
of  their  dearest  hberties  the  privilege  of  allowing  nudadies  of 
•every  description  to  be  continually  raging  amone  thenu  Any 
interierence  with  their  habits  of  life  or  the  social  economy  of 
their  existence,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  habitations,  although 
it  was  undertaken  by  those  who  strove  to  place  them  in  a  con- 
dition of  comfort,  and  to  stay  the  spread  of  disease,  were 
regarded  by  them  with  a  fierceness  and  a  jealousy  that  drove 
the  authorities  to  despair.  They  were  independent  when  they 
were  well,  they  were  exacting  when  they  were  ill,  and  when 
they  died  ''the  inquiries"  and  the  inquests  held  upon  them 
gave  rise  to  such  furious  discussions  in  the  press  and  among 
the  parish  officials,  that  one  would  have  supposed  they  had  afi 
been  more  or  less  murdered  by  the  people  in  authority,  who  re- 
presented the  unfortunate  ratepayers.  The  board  of  guardians 
of  this  delightful  parish  were  always  fightmg  together  as  to  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  particidar  paupers — ^as  to  how  they 
had  died,  and  whose  fault  it  was  that  they  had  died — for  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  allowed,  before  any  discussion  b^^, 
that  it  must  be  somebody's  fault,  and  that  some  one  must 
be  found  to  be  censured.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tackier  being 
the  doctor,  appeared  generally  to  be  the  nearest  available  object 
for  condemnation,  and  there  being  on  the  Board  and  in  the 
parish  a  laige  body  of  anti-Tacklerites,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Tackier  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  every 
pauper  that  took  place  in  the  parish,  and  that  every  such  death 
had  been  brought  about  by  Mr.  Tackler's  criminal  n^lect  of 
the  case — and  there  also  being  upon  the  same  Board,  and  also 
in  the  parish,  an  equally  large  body  of  pro-TacWerites.  who  de- 
fended Mr.  Tackier  against  all  accusations,  and  who  in  truth  it 
must  be  said,  generally  carried  the  day,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  Mr.  Tackler's  position  was  not  one  which  was  calculated  to 
prove  agreeable  to  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  sensitive  dispo- 
sition.    Mr.  Tackier,  however,  fortunately  for  himself,  was  not 


of  such  a  nature.  From  having  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
many  contentions  and  of  so  many  attacks,  he  had  gradually 
resolved  his  at  one  time  amiable  temper  into  one  of  the  most 
bellicose  and  furious  character.  There  was  always  "  a  case  " 
of  his  of  some  sort  under  discussion  ;  and  whenever  Mr.  Tackier 
entered  into  conversation  he  would  invariably  give  his  listener 
the  entire  particulars  of  the  *'  case  "  in  question,  and  recite  to  him 
in  eloquent  language  the  defence  he  had  made  before  the  Board, 
and  how  once  again  he  had  crushed  his  enemies.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  this  it  can  be  well  understood  that  Mr.  Tackler's 
existence  was  altogether  a  very  lively  one  ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  s^ary  received  from  the  parish  for  his  labours 
was  something  under  j^ioo  per  annum,  and  which  included  the 
physic,  it  can  also  be  very  readily  imagined  that  he  was  not 
inordinately  overpaid,  and  that  the  paupers  were  likely  to  get 
the  very  best  professional  attention  possible. 

XI. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Pulp,"  said  Mr.  Tackier  to  his  new  assistant 
in  an  oratorical  mamier,  for  he  had  become  oratorical  through 
the  fact  of  having  to  make  so  many  speeches  on  so  many  occa- 
sions before  the  Board, — "  you  see,  Mr.  Pulp,  that  paupers, 
especially  out-o'-door  paupers,  are  peculiar.  I  will  not  altogether 
deny  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  positively  mad- 
dening. I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  the  parish  of  St 
John's  is  peculiarly  distinguished  in  this  respect,  but  I  do 
ioiow  that  tne  paupers  it  is  my  duty  to  treat  seem  universally 
to  possess  idiosyncracies  of  the  most  bewildering  character. 
By  the  term  '  paupers,'  Mr.  Pulp,  we  include  all  those  who 
obtain  relief  from  tne  parish,  medical  or  otherwise,  although 
by  far  the  majority  of  them  are  not  so  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  Paupers,  when  taken  ill,  invariably  commence  by 
treating  themselves.  For  cholera,  they  take  strong  doses 
of  senna;  for  a  fever  they  consume  spirits  largely.  When 
they  are  very  bad  they  get  orders  from  the  relieving  officer  for 
me  to  visit  them.  They  are  directed  to  wait  upon  me  at  par- 
ticular times  printed  on  their  orders.  Without  an  exception 
they  always  come  at  other  times  than  those  directed,  and  in- 
variably when  I  am  either  out  or  at  dinner.  They  are  ordered 
to  bring  bottles  to  contain  their  physic.  As  a  certain  nde,  they 
never  do  bring  bottles,  and  have  to  go  back  to  fetch  thexn«  and 
then  bring  tnem  smelling  either  of  gin,  or  blacking,  or  pickles. 
Paupers  refuse  to  take  physic  if  it  is  not  highly  coloured  and 
tastes  nasty.  If  it  happen  to  be  clear  coloured  and  sweet 
tasting,  they  complain  to  the  Board  that  they  are  being  neg- 
lected Dy  the  doctor,  and  that  their  case  is  not  properly  treat^. 
Paupers,  I  really  believe,  Mr.  Pulp,  enjoy  being  ill  I  know,  as 
a  fact,  that  they  revel  in  physic.  The  quantity  they  consume 
will  startle  you.  The  nastier  you  can  make  it  the  better  they 
hke  it  If  you  tell  them  to  take  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times 
a  day,  and  write  it  in  large  letters  upon  the  bottle,  they  are  posi- 
tively certain  to  drink  the  whole  of  it  in  one  dose  inmiediately 
they  reach  home,  and  come  back  the  next  day  for  more.  If 
you  give  them  lotions  with  particular  directions  how  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  is  the  most  usual  thinp^  in  the  world  that  they 
swallow  Uiem  at  the  first  opportunity,  and,  if  they  survive, 
bring  their  case  as  one  of  gross  n^lect  on  your  part  before  the 
Board.  If  they  don't  survive  there  is  an  inquest,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  if  the  iury  don't  append  a  censure  upon  you  to 
their  verdict  At  all  hours  of  the  day — ^at  every  one  of  your 
meals — at  all  hours  of  the  night — you  are  being  sunmioned  by 
paupers,  complications  having  taken  place,  in  their  estimatioii, 
m  their  cases.  They  appear  to  nurture  a  sickness  as  a  valuable 
possession,  to  obtam  which  they  have  expended  the  utmost 
trouble — a  possession  which  they  are  anxious  everyone  should 
share  with  tnem.  and  your  attempts  to  rob  them  of  which  they 
appear  to  regara  as  a  piece  of  cruelty  on  your  part,  and  a  pur- 
pose which  uiey  certainly  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  you  from 
effecting.  I  am  not  exaggerating,  Mr.  Pulp.  I  have  been  a 
pari^  doctor  for  several  years.  I  have  worked  like  a  slave.  It 
has  nearly  driven  away  the  whole  of  my  private  practice.  I 
have  been  attacked,  abused,  condenmed,  censured,  roared  at, 
and  all  but  trie4,  criminally,  for  performing  duties  which  are 
most  beyond  one  man's  power,  and  which,  I  can  safely  say, 
I  have  always  performed  conscientiously.  I  am  deeply  thankful 
to  have  obtained  your  assistance.  You  conmience  your  duties 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Pulp,  and  you  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  my  course  or  practice,  and  I  think  it  will  astonish  you." 

(  To  be  continued.     Commenced  in  No,  127.) 
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DIOGENES  TUB-TALK. 

SicoND  Series. 

(i.)  A  CERTAIN  profligate  boasted  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  terrors  of  Hades,  for  "when  it  came  to  the  point,  he 
knew  how  to  die." 

''  It  would  be  better,"  said  Diogenes^  ^  if  you  knew  how 
to  live." 

(2.)  Ameipsias,  the  Comedian,  was  always  praising  his  own 
works. 

"  Poor  fellow^"  said  Diogenes,  "  he  cannot  find  any 
one  to  relieve  him  of  his  labour." 

(3.)  A  vulgar  ignorant  fellow  said  to  Diogenes  one  day  with 
a  patronising  ahr,  "You  know  I  always  praise  you, 
Diogenes." 

"  You  should  not  do  so,"  answered  the  Philosopher  ; 
"  what  harm  have  I  ever  done  you  ?  " 

(4.)  "Why  do  they  make  Justice  a  woman?**  asked  one  of 
Diogenes. 

"  Because  they  do  not  know  how  dse  to  account  for 
her  vagaries  and  caprices." 

(5.)  Diogenes  was  arguing  with  one  Xanthias,  a  very  foul- 
mouthed  fleUow.  Xanthias  wound  up  a  long  stnng  of 
abusive  epithets  with  this  compliment ;  ''  Diogenes,  you 
are  a  filthy  dirty  brute  1 " 

"  How  can  )rou  wonder  at  my  being  dirty,"  replied 
Diogenes,  "seeing  you  have  thrown  so  many  of  your 
words  at  me  ? " 

(6.)  There  may  be  some  men  who  mean  what  they  say,  but  I 
never  knew  one  who  said  what  he  meant 

(7.)  Women  bring  us  into  the  world,  and,  when  we  are  there, 
they  do  all  they  can  to  drive  us  out  of  it* 

(8.)  "  Ah  t  Diogenes,"  said  Eubulus,  the  great  demagogue, 
"  /  look  upon  the  people  as  my  brothen." 

"  No  doubt,  Eubulus,  and  on  yourself  as  the  eldest 
brother^  for  you  keq>  the  estate*'^ 

(9.)  Those  make  light  of  life  who  know  not  how  to  use  it. 

(10.)  A  great  lawyer  defending  with  mudi  eloquence  one  whom 
he  knew  to  be  guilty,  called  on  Truth  and  Justice  to  come 
and  aid  him. 

"  Tut !  man  I  ••  said  DiogeneS|  "  if  they  were  to  come, 
you  would  not  know  them." 

(it.)  Young  men  would  not  be  so  in  love  with  Vice  if  they 
could  see  what  was  written  on  her  back. 

(12.)  Diogenes  was  asked  to  define  a  good  friend.  "A  good 
friend,"  said  he,  "is  one  whom  you  dare  not  make  your 
enemy." 

(13.)  Alexander  was  conversing  with  Diogenes  concerning  some 
of  his  own  countrymen  who  opposed  him. 

"  They  are  too  deep  for  me ;  I  cannot  fathom  them," 
said  the  great  general. 

"Psha!"  answered  Diogenes,  "  you  can  fathom  any 
man  if  you  have  gold  enough  to  weight  the  line  with." 

(14.)  The  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  this— and  men  need  not 
take  so  much  labour  to  seek  it,  for  it  comet  tocmer  or 
later  to  all-^I  mean  the  summons  to  leave  it. 


(15.)  If  a  man  dies  for  a  woman  she  Is  very  proud  tif  herself, 
and  of  hhn.  But  If  he  try  and  live  a  good  life  for  her 
sake,  she  neither  thanks  nor  praises  him. 

(16.)  It  was  said  of  Lyclas,  a  plausible  knave,  that  he  had  a 
very  sweet  smile. 

"Yes,"  observed  Diogenes,  "but  it  is  one  of  those 
sweets  that  turn  acid  on  the  stomach.** 


(17.)  "You  think  your  husband  loves  you  ?"  said  Diogenes  to  a 

young  wife. 
"  Loves  me !  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  me !" 
"  That  may  be ;  but  he  would  take  it  up  again  before 

you  could  make  any  use  of  it" 

(18.)  It  is  fortunate  that  Jove  has  no  sins  of  his  own,  seeing 
how  many  men  lay  theirs  on  his  shoulders. 

(19.)  The  sculptors  represent  Innocence  as  a  young  giri^  and 
rightly,  since  for  her  all  the  vices  are  to  come. 

(20.)  "  How  dare  you,  Diogenes,  thus  abuse  mankind  ?*  said  a 
young  student ;  "you  do  not  pretend  that  you  yourself 
are  free  from  all  meanness  and  vice  ?" 

"  By  no  means ;  but  surely  I  may  try  to  make  others 
free," 


MR.  CHILDERS  AND  HIS  TRUMPETER. 

We  fear  we  shall  have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Childers.  Since 
his  accession  to  office  we  have  put  him  down  for  a  retrencher  at 
zxky  price,  and  have  failed  to  perceive  in  him  any  of  those 
amiable  weaknesses  which  we  are  foolish  enough  to  consider 
the  head  of  a  g^at  Department  of  the  State  should  possess. 
But  we  are  now  ready  to  admit  ourselves  at  fault 

It  appears  that  one  Mr.  John  Murphv,  Bugle  Major  of  the 
Portsmouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines,  nas  for  some  years  de- 
voted his  time  to  pr^[>aring  a  set  of  bugle  calls  for  use  in  the 
Royal  Navy  in  lieu  of  the  drum.  These  calls  have  recently 
had  a  trial  accorded  to  them,  and  have  been  found  such  an  im- 
mense improvement  upon  the  old  regulation  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  they  shall  henceforth  be  generally  adopted  through- 
out the  Service.  Now,  as  Mr.  Murphy  was  known  to  have 
given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  perfection  of  his  invention, 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Childers  that  such  praise- 
worthy industry  should  be  specially  rewarded ;  and  the  follow- 
ing highly  flattering  communication,  which  we  quote  from  our 
contemporary,  the  Broad  Arrow,  is  the  result  of  the  First 
Lord's  nt  of  generosity  :— 


sioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that  they  have  been 
pleased  to  order  that  a  sum  of  five  pounds  {£$)  be  paid  to  you 
direct  by  the  Accountant^General  of  the  Navy,^*I  ami  SiTi  your 
obedient  servant,  Vbenon  Lusuington." 

Here  is  an  inducement  for  non-commissioned  officers  to  give 
up  their  time  and  trouble  to  the  improvement  of  the  Service. 
It  may  be,  we  admit,  that  in  this  case  the  inventor  has  been 
only  a  short  time — ten  or  twelve  years,  perhi^ps — in  perfecting 
his  s^em  ;  but  even  for  this  little  period  the  rew^uxl,  though 
munificent,  we  are  sure  the  British  public  will  not  grudge. 
R^dly,  if  Mr.  Childers  goes  on  as  he  has  now  b^n  he  will  in 
time  regain  his  lost  character  for  justice  and  liberality.  We  are 
sorry,  though,  that  the  Admiralty  letter  makes  such  a  point  of 
the  money  being  paid  direct  by  the  Accountant-General  dF  the 
Navy.  Were  it  not  for  this,  knowing  Mr.  Childcrs's  objection  to 
add  a  single  additional  item  to  the  Navy  Estimates,  we  might 
have  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  right  nonourable  gentleman 
had  produced  the  five  pounds  from  his  own  pocket. 


AN  A  WFUL  EXAMPLE  I 


The  Editor  of  this  paper,  being  pestered  by  would-be  con- 
tributors, publishes  the  following  bniiiant  article,  as  a  warning 
to  those  wno  imagine  that  the  Tomahawk  is  a  fit  vehicle  for 
conveying  to  the  puUic  the  weak  emanation  of  their  sheep-like 
brains  ;— 

ANYTHING  FOR  A  CHANGE  ! 

A  CONTEMPORARY,  hi  its  recent  criticism  of  the  new  Prin- 
cess's piece,  speaking  of  the  part  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews, 
very  truly  observes  that  it  derives  its  charm  from  its  entire 
(*  unsuiubility."     That  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  too  finished 
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and  natural  an  actor  not  to  make  any  part  ''go,''  nobody  will  for 
an  instant  dispute.  Still  it  must  be  acunitted,  ttiat  it  is  at  best 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  thrust  an  artist  into  situations  that 
are  not  generally  supposed  to  be  quite  in  his  line.  However, 
there  is  much  novelty  in  the  idea,  and  we,  therefore,  unhesi- 
tatingly hail  it  Indeed,  when  managers  are  at  their  wits'  end 
for  some  original  device,  by  which  they  can  possibly  startle  the 
public  into  filling  their  respective  establishments,  they  might 
well  take  a  hint  from  the  Pnncess's.  Let  the  next  Drunr  Lane 
Charity  performance  advertise  some  such  progranune  as  follows, 
and  we  will  answer  for  the  receipts  : — 


Hamlit. 


Hamlet 
The  Ghost 


Mft.  ROMKR. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 


The  CoRSTCAif  Brothers. 
u  1 

ien  J  ^  F"i"chi  *    Mr.  HaRRY  PAYKI. 


Louis 

Fabien 

M.  Chateau  Renaud 

A  Woodcutter 


Mr.  Compton. 

•     SIONOR  TAOUAFICa 


Box  AND  COX« 

Box         .       ,       .       .     \    Mr«  Phelps. 

Cox M.  KiRALFL 

Mrs.  Bouncer  *       •       ,       ,    Miss  Lydia  Footi. 

Macbeth. 

Macbeth       ....        Mr.  Eburne, 

Banquo Mr.  Honey. 

Wounded  Soldier         .       ,       Mr.  Webster. 

Still  Waters  run  Deep. 
John  Mildmay         .       .       .    Mr.  Stewart. 


M.  Blondin. 
.    Mr.  George  Perren. 


Potter 

Captain  Hawksley   • 

Romeo  and  Jxn.irr« 

Romeo         ....       Mr.  Phelps. 
Juliet       .       .       ,       ,       .    Mrs.  Stephens. 

Harlequin  Grumblegriffin  ;  or,  the  Seven  Magic 
Bootjacks  of  the  Enchanted  Forecabin. 
The  Demon  of  Indigestion      .    Mr.  Collette. 
Bolus  {his  creature)     ,       .       Mr.  John  Clayton. 
The  Fairy  Pippetinetta        .    .    Mr.  Buckstone. 
Grisellina       )  (  Mr.  Philipps. 

Flyleaf  >  Aer  three  sisters  I  Mr.  Cowper. 

Mirandmella  )  (  Mr.  Horaqe  Wigan. 

Giroflaggoboldero  the    Ninth 

{afterwards  PantatoofCi        .    Mr.  FechTSR. 
Count    Poppytoff    {his  pri$ne 

minister)       ....    Mr*  VlNINO. 
The  Princess  of  the  Myriad  Isles 

{flfterwards  Columbine)        ,    MR4  ROGERS^ 
Prmcc  Fc^o  {her  laver^  after- 

wards  Harlequin)        ,        ,    Mr.  ALFRED  WlOAN, 
HanribaMbus  {his  rival)       ,    Mr.  BANCROFT. 
Julep   {Ms  slin/e,   afterwards 

Clown)         .       ,       .       ,    Mr.  Santley. 

&c,        &0.,        &c.,        ^ 
And  90  on. 

A  little  shuffiing  of  our  well-knoDi^  artists  in  this  fashion 
would  unquestionablv  draw  immensely.  We  do  not  of  course 
bind  them  to  the  above  sketchy  programme,  but  we  strongly 
recommend  its  pNcrusal  to  the  next  committee  of  management, 
when  wsat  pressing  charity  is  on  the  te^. 

There !  We  have  done  ouir  duty*  Would-be  contributors 
beware ! 


^BVT  WOMSE   RBMAtNS  BEHIND:' 

Mr.  Cardwell  has  taken  a  spirited  step  with  fegard  to  the 
Volunteer  Adjutancies.  These  appointments  have  wjn  of  late 
years  converted  by  their  poessesors  into  marketable  commodi- 


ties, to  be  bought  and  sold  at  discretion.  The  rule  hitherto  has 
been  that  on  an  adjutant  resignii^  his  place,  the  colond  of  the 
corps  should  nominate  some  one  to  succeed  nim,  and  it  has  be- 
come an  understood  thing  in  the  Service,  that  this  "  some  one  " 
should  be  recommended  to  the  colonel  by  the  retiring  adjutant, 
who,  on  his  part,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  laige  sum 
of  money  for  giving  the  recommendation.  Although  there  has 
been  no  secret  about  the  existence  of  this  system,  it  has  not, 
until  recently,  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities. 
However,  the  time  has  come  at  last,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  a  Cir- 
cular just  issued  from  the  War  Office,  has  notified  to  &?  Lord- 
Lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  that  in  future,  in  the  event 
of  a  resignation  of  an  adjutant  of  Volunteers,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  a  successor  will  be  entertained  until  the  retirement  is 
fully  carried  out,  and  then  only  will  the  appointment  of  the  new 
officer  bo  confirmed  on  the  certificate  of  tne  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment that  the  late -adjutant  has  not  derived  and  will  not  derive 
any  recompense,  reward,  or  gratuity,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
si^iation  of  his  appointment  beyond  the  retiring  allowance  the 
regulations  rtay  have  awarded  him. 

Although  a  few  veart  after  date,  this  stq)  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Office  is  oitditable,  and  calculated  to  insi»re  public  con- 
fidence. But  has  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Cardwell  and  his  advisers 
that  the  malpractices  which  they  so  thoroughly  condemn  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  their  old  friend  the  Purchase  system 
itself  in  a  disorganised  form  ?  We  suppose  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  has  not  yet  presented  itself  to  their  intelligence.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  expect  too  much  at  once,  and,  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  try  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Puroiase  system  is 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  that  the  recent  Qrcular,  instead  of 
being  an  exceptional  displav  of  vigour  on  the  part  en  the  autho- 
rities^ is  but  an  earnest  of  Uie  pohcy  which,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  logical,  Mr.  Cardwell  must  have  privately  adqpted 


HOW,  WHEN,  AND  WHERE, 

The  water  is  out  of  the  Serpentine,  the  fish  have  been  carted 
off  in  a  prostrate  condition  to  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  the  puUic  are  getting  anxious  to  know  when  the 
cleansing  process  will  begin,  how  long  it  will  take,  and  when  it 
will  be  finished.  Some  ill-r^:ulated  members  of  the  community 
have  even  had  the  temerity  to  write  to  the  Times,  complaining 
that  if  the  Board  of  Works  are  not  quick  about  the  work  they 
have  taken  in  hand,  the  stagnant  mud  will  create  a  pestilence. 
Of  course,  we  need  nardly  say  that  such  appeals  to  the  Press 
will  have  no  weight  with  the  authorities,  who  have  carefully 
arranged  a  programme,  which  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  be- 
lieving will  be  strictly  adhered  to.    Here  it  is  : — 

Memorandum  regarding  the  Works  for  the  Recon- 
struction OF  THE  Serpentine  Water  in  Hyde 
Park. 

1 8d9^^ctober       1.— Water  to  be  let  out 
„  10.— Fish  to  be  removed. 

^    15  to  30. — Mud  to  be  inspected  with  a  view  to 
its  removal 
Nov.  I    to  30. — Pending  the  decision  of  the  BoanL 
the  mud  to  be  carted  firom  the  bea 
of  the  lake  to  the  Bayswater  end. 
Dec   1    to   31* — Christmas  holidays  of  the  Board. 

1870. 
Jan.    I     to   31.— Ditta 
February     i.— The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
mud  to  be  again  brought  forwanL 
and,  pending  a  decision,  the  mud 
to  be  removed  from  Bayswater  to 
the  large  open  space  ucing  the 
Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
March      i.— The  mud  to  be  left  there  until 
1872. 

January    i. — ^When  the  question  will  be  further 
considered 

By  Order  of  the  Board. 
London :  September,  1869. 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  this  document  wiH  satisfy  those 
people  who  are  unreasonable  enough  to  want  to  know  how  long 
the  purification  of  the  Serpentine  will  take  to  complete. 
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THE  OCTOBER  THESPIAN  MEETING. 


London,  \%th  October^  1869. 
The  Thespian  racing  worid  is  beginning  to  look  up.  Many  of 
the  stables  nave  been  decorated  with  brass — ^a  most  excellent 
substitute  for  pure  gold  in  theatrical  matters.  Among  the  rest, 
the  Princess's  (the  celebrated  training  stables  of  Stella  Collas' 
Broken  English  and  Charles  Fechter's  Fordgn  Accent)  has 
been  thoroughly  renovated  ;  velvet  curtains  and  gilt  chandeliers 
are  offered  to  the  public  as  excellent  substitutes  for  first-rate 
form  and  highly  cultivated  staying  power.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  veteran  Charles  Mathews*  Jeun  Premier  Taged)  has  re- 
turned to  this  establishment  The  Adelphi  staoles  have  lost 
Mr.  Stuart's  Comic  Tragedian,  and  Mr.  Ebume's  Octogenarian 

{uvenility— much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  public,  who  be- 
eve  in  these  two  runners.  Mr.  "  Tom  "  Morton's  Plain  English 
(by  French  Dictionary,  out  of  Les  Parisiens  de  la  Decadence) 
has  turned  out  a  sham,  with  no  staying  power.  We  regret  to 
say  that  Miss  Neilson's  Tragedy  Heroine,  by  Rant,  out  of 
Grimace,  seems  likely  ere  long  (to  judf^e  from  recent  per- 
formances) to  prove  herself  a  "  roarer."  Without  further  preface 
we  give  the  result  of  the  week's  racing  : — 

"Lost  at  Sea"  Stakes. 
Run  over  the  Adelphi  Course,  sharing  terms  and  a  premium. 

Mr.  Hawes  Craven's  Burning  House,  by  Rosin,  out  of  Spirits 
of  Wine        i 

Mr.  G.  Behnore's  Farce  Actor,  by  Pantomime,  out  of 
Burlesque      2 

Messrs.  Byron  and  Boucicault's  Original  Drama,  by 
Twaddle,  out  of  Old-as-the- Hills 3 

Betting — 2  to  i  on  Farce  Actor. 

Burning  House  made  the  running  all  the  way,  and  won  in  a 
canter.    Rest  nowhere,  especially  Original  Drama. 

The  "Formosa"  Selling  Stakes. 

Over  the  Drury  Lane  Course.    20,000  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Pelane's  Times'  Leader,  by  Puff,  out  of  Dead  Season  ...     i 

Mr.  Chatterton's  Eloquence,  by  Education,  out  of  Culture...     2 

Mr.  Boucicault's  New  Thoroughfare,  by  Impudence,  out  'of 

Holywell  Street       3 

Mr.  Beverley's  Sensation  Scene,  by  Scissors,  out  of  Card- 
board  o 

Mr.  Chatterton's  Overflowing  Audience,  by  Paper,  out  of 
Upper  Boxes  o 

Betting — ^3  to  i  agst  New  Thoroughfare,  6  to  i  agst  Sensation 
Scene,  20  to  i  agst  Eloquence. 

To  the  surprise  of  every  one  Times  Leader  started,  although 
it  was  imagined  that  a  mere  Selling  Stakes  was  not  good  enough 
for  him.  However,  he  sprang  to  the  front  from  the  beginning 
of  the  running,  ana  forced  the  pace  immensely.  Overflowing 
Audience  followed  at  his  heels,  but  soon  fell  away  after  the  first 
dash.  New  Thoroughfare  was  a  very  bad  third.  Eloquence 
was  very  little  in  demand  at  the  start,  his  very  existence  being 
denied,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  came  to  the  front 
in  a  most  surprising  manner.  The  "  knowing  ones  "  say  that 
this  horse  has  miproved  immensely  since  he  was  last  exhibited 
in  public 

The  "  Portland  "  Vase. 

Run  over  the   Princess's  Course.     Very  few  entries  into  the 

stalls. 

Mr.   Charles  Mathews'  Fine  Play,  by  Experience,  out  of 

Bosh I 

Mr.  Vining's  Growler,  by  Manager,  out  of  Minor  Theatre ...  2 

Mr.  Lloyd's  Putney  Bridge,  by  Dauber,  out  of  Express  Train  3 

Mr.  Vining's  Bundle-of-Sticks  (pedigree  unknown) o 

Betting — 100  to  i  on  Fine  Play. 

The  favourite  started  off  with  great  spirit,  and  won  in  a 
canter.  Towards  the  close  of  the  race  he  showed  signs  of 
distress,  and  slackened  his  pace,  comin^^  in  at  the  finish  in 
rather  a  lame  state.  Growler  was  soon  distanced,  and  Bundle- 
of-Sticks  was  derided  by  the  populace,  who  exulted  in  the 
failure. 


The  "Allerton"  Trial  Stakes. 
Run  over  the  Lyceum  Course. 
Mr.  Allerton's  Footstool,  by  Luxury,  out  of  Lavish  Expen- 
diture      I 

Mr.  Coghlan's  Real  Actor,  by  Fish,  out  of  Water 2 

Mr.  Wybert  Reeves'  Debflt,  by  Cash,  out  of  Pocket  ...    3 

Mr.  Allerton's  Feeble  Amateur,  by  Mouthing,  out  of  Small- 
beer,  did  not  start 
Betting— 25  to  i  agst  Footstool,  100,004  to  17  agst  Debikt. 
Real  Actor  found  no  backers. 

The  favourite  made  most  show  at  the  start,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Real  Actor  took  up  the  nmning,  but 
was  too  heavily  weighted  to  be  quite  successful  However, 
there  was  only  a  head's  difference  between  first  and  second. 
Debfit  ran  very  lame,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  his  friends. 
The  retirement  of  Feeble  Amateur  from  this  race  was  much 
applauded — he  would  not  have  stood  a  ghost  of  a  chance  with 
Real  Actor.    Very  bad  third. 

The  "Plain  English"  Stakes. 

Run  at  Holbom,  over  the  old  "  Flying  Scud  "  Course. 

Mr.  Barry  Sullivan's  Quaint  Waggery,  by  Light  Comedy, 

out  of  Heavy  Tragedian 1 

Mr.  Tom  Morton's  Originality,  by  Dictionary,  out  of  Les 

Parisiens  de  la  Decadence 2 

Mr.  G.- Honey's  Bore,  by  Gag,  out  of  Bunkum         3 

Betting — 10  to  i  on  Quaint  Waggery,  2,000  to  i  agst  Origi- 
nality. 

Quaint  Waggery  soon  flew  to  the  front,  followed  by  Origi- 
nality, who  soon  began  to  halt  terribly.  Half  way  die  latter 
stumbled  over  some  blockheads  said  to  be  comic  servants,  and 
very  nearly  came  to  hopeless  gpieC  Bore  was  all  over  the  place 
as  usual,  but  came  in  a  bad  third. 

The  "  Little  Em'ly  "  Cup. 
Run  over  die  Wych  street  Course. 

Mr.  Liston's  Success,  by  Enterprise,  out  of  Capital 1 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens'  Love  Story,  by  Pathos,  out  of  David 

Copperfidd ...     2 

Mr.  Rowe's  Micawber,  by  Lead,  out  of  Lack-of-Imagination    3 
Mr.  Halliday's  Adaptation,  by  Rubbish,  out  of  Bad  Taste    o 

Betting — 2  to  i  on  Success,  any  odds  against  Adaptation. 
Success  won  easily  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Adaptation  and 
Micawber  to  steal  away  the  victory. 


OH  CENSOR  MO  RUM  I 


The  question  as  to  whether  the  censorship  of  the  Press  is  of 
any  real  benefit  to  public  morality  has  been  very  forcibly  put, 
with  regard  both  to  the  pieces  that  have  been  licensed  lately, 
and  the  pieces  that  have  been  prohibited.  The  Female 
Woodin  at  Drury  Lane,  who  changes  her  hair  and  her 
moralitv  in  Ave  minutes,  and  loses  nothing  in  a  worldly 
sense  by  it,  is  bad  enough.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
wretched  piece  of  dingy  trash  now  being  performed  at  the 
Princess's  is  worse.  To  represent  a  cold-blooded  murderer 
as  being  affably  received  by  the  husband,  son,  and  daughter 
of  the  victim,  and  beii^  permitted  by  them  to  discuss  his 
achievement  in  a  semi-facetious  manner,  i^  hardly  conducive 
to  public  morality.  Nor  is  it  very  edifying  to  possible  crimi- 
nals to  show  them  a  British  magistrate  engaged  with  a  detective 
in  trying  to  suborn  the  witnesses  in  a  case  vmich  he  is  going  to 
try  officially  on  the  morrow.  Justice  has  quite  enou£[h  abuses 
to  answer  for  without  being  brought  into  such  unmerited  con- 
tempt. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  re- 
presents the  murderer  with  such  bonhommie  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  believe  in  his  crime  ;  but,  unfortimatdy  in  real  life, 
murderers  have  been  often  very  pleasant  fellows  out  of  business 
hours.  The  more  attractive  vice  is  made  the  more  immoral  is 
the  lesson  enforced.  The  ignorant  and  the  vulgar  have  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  see  the  bad  moral  but  not  sufficient  to  see 
the  humour  of  Mr.  C.  Mathews'  perversion  of  criminality.  We 
certainly  think  diat  the  audience  which  can  tolerate  Escaped 
from  Portland  could  tolerate  any  drama,  however  wicked,  say 
JulU^  for  instance,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Answer  to  Double  Acrostic  will  be  given  in  our  next 
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tVNAT  NEXT? 


The  situation  in  France  is  rapidly  increasing  in  interest  It 
seems  that  the  Emperor  has  made  up  his  mind,  if  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  anything,  to  retain  the  present  Ministry  in  power 
as  long  as  he  can.  At  the  same  time,  he  apparently  intends  to 
make  a  show  of  giving  effect  to  the  liberal  promises  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  constitutional  government  which  he  announced  this 
summer.  But  he  is  in  great  danger  of  doing  enough  to  destroy 
his  character  as  an  autocrat,  without  doing  enough  to  secure  for 
himself  the  character  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  is 
probably  "  Micawbering  "—to  coin  a  word— waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  A  European  war,  a  revolution  at  home,  or 
another  grand  sensational  crime,  might  give  him  a  respite. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  agreed  that  personal  government  is  at 
an  end,  but  nobody  seems  to  have  any  idea  what  will  follow. 
If  the  Irreconcilables  come  into  power,  their  government,  to 
judge  from  their  language,  will  be  most  personal.  Seriously 
speaking,  the  advance  of  liberty  and  the  advent  of  genuine 
constitutional  government  will,  we  believe,  be  prevented,  if  at 
all,  by  that  abominable  herd  of  howling  monsters  which  calls 
itself  the  democratic  party  in  France.  Not  an  hour  passes  but 
some  fresh  outrage  on  decency  deepens  the  disgust  which  the 
men  of  this  party  must  inspire  in  every  one  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tical fanatic.  No  one  will  accuse  us  of  any  g^eat  regard  or 
respect  for  Imperialism,  but  we  tmhesitatingly  declare  that, 
rather  than  see  the  Red  Republican  party  at  the  head  of  France, 
we  would  welcome  the  restoration  of  personal  government  in 
all  its  former  vigour.  Better  even  a  coup  (P/tat  than  an  age  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  such  as  must  ensue  if  the  Rappel,  the 
Refonne^  and  the  Reveil  ever  become  the  official  oigans  of  the 
French  Press.  No  fate  can  be  more  horrible  for  a  country  than 
a  tyranny  of  blackguardism,  and  that  is  what  the  government 
of  such  creatures  means. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  extreme  revolutionary  party  may 
succeed  in  goading  the  idle  and  dissolute  portion  of  the  lower 
classes  into  a  futile  outbreak  of  violence  and  rebellion!  We 
warn  every  true  lover  of  liberty  against  countenancing,  however 
feebly,  the  efforts  of  these  demons  of  democracy.  Any  dis- 
turbances in  Paris,  if  headed  by  these  men,  will  infallibly  be 
crushed,  for  the  bitterest  haters  of  Napoleonism  are,  very  many 
of  them,  no  lovers  of  the  "Bonnet  rouge."  Legitimists, 
Orleanists,  and  Con  stitutionalists  would  unite  with  Imperialists 
to  crush  any  att  emp  t  to  repeat  the  horrors  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion.   Fortunately,  the  Irreconcilables,  as  they  are  called,  are 


not  persons  who  are  dangerous  from  their  intellect  or  their 
courage.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  set  of  very  noisy  curs, 
who  lack  the  pluck  to  brave  the  bayonet  or  the  guillotine.  They 
might  make  good  hangmen,  but  they  would  not  make  good 
soldiers.  Their  tongues  are  the  strongest  weapons  in  their 
armoury,  and  these,  though  certainly  not  rusty  for  want  of  use, 
are  so  covered  with  dirt  that  very  little  of  the  true  metal  is  to 
be  seen.  But  though  formidable  in  neither  talent  nor  valour, 
these  heroes  are  sufficiently  clever  and  brave  to  be  very  mis- 
chievous. They  may  throw  back  France  for  several  years  in 
the  progress  which  she  is  rapidly  making.  The  Emperor 
watches  their  movements  with  a  knowing  smile,  and  gives  them 
the  reins  in  the  hope  that  they  may  kick  over  the  traces.  We 
trust  that  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  that  public  opinion  will 
flog  them  into  submission.  This  is  the  only  gleam  of  hope  we 
see  for  Napoleon  the  Third,  if  he  refuses  to  change  himself  to 
King  Louis.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  war  would  really  save 
him,  even  if  a  war  of  sufficient  importance  could  be  got  up  at 
such  short  notice.  We  hope  that  personal  government  will  not 
receive  another  baptism  in  blood.  The  army  is  powerful  in 
France,  but  there  is  a  party  of  nearly  equal  power,  which  would 
almost  prefer  civil  war  to  an  unprovoked  war  even  ¥dth  Prussia. 
Could  Germany  or  America  be  irritated  into  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, all  France  would  arm  to  a  maxL  The  democrats  we  do 
not  include  among  the  men  ;  but  even  they  would  arm  them- 
selves with  the  dagger.  Unfortunately  for  the  Emperor,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  nearly  all  the  chief  Powers 
of  the  world  are  too  busy  now  to  go  to  war.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  practically  testing  all  the  ingenious  inventions  in  offen- 
sive weapons  and  defensive  armour  which  have  been  the  result 
of  the  last  great  campaign.  Even  a  succession  of  "  Crimes  de 
Pantin "  would  only  defer  the  danger,  and  after  a  very  little 
time  the  fickle  Parisians  would  tire  of  picnics  on  an  Aceldama,  or 
of  photographs  of  mutilated  features  fixed  in  the  hideous  rigour 
of  a  violent  death. 

We  do  not  consider  that,  whatever  may  happen,  the  Nemesis 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  the  head  of  the  Decembrian  hero 
can  be  averted.  If  it  fall  not  on  him  it  will  fall  on  his  son. 
There  is  a  sure  element  of  decay  in  all  greatness  that  is  based 
on  treachery.  It  is  well  to  talk  about  the  wearying  repetition 
of  these  allusions  to  the  cradle  of  the  Imperial  power,  but  the 
reiteration  of  the  accusation  does  not  make  the  crime  any 
the  less.  Success  made  the  assassin  an  Emperor,  but 
it  does  not  make  the  Emperor  any  the  less  an  assassin. 
The   world  forgets ;  but  justice  remembers  that  the  punish- 
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ment  has  yet  to  come.  We  say  thus  much,  for  we 
would  not  have  it  thought  that  because  we  do  not  dis- 
gfuise  our  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  extreme  republican 
party  in  France,  we  have,  therefore,  bowed  the  knee  before  the 
throne  of  our  old  enemy.  We  do  not  deny  that  much  has  been 
done  for  France  dining  the  Emperor's  reign.  But  one  thing  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done,  for  which  the  material  progress  of  the 
people  has,  we  trust,  prepared  the  nation.  If  France  has  ad- 
vanced she  has  done  so  not  by  the  means,  but  in  spite,  of  the 
Empire.  For  a  long  time  the  enormous  burden  of  debt  which 
the  Emperor  has  fastened  on  the  shoulders  of  France  will  cripple 
her  progress.  This  has  been  the  natural  result  of  personal 
government  Either  in  the  form  of  a  monarchy  or  a  republic, 
France  must  have  a  constitutional  Government  The  people 
must  have  the  control  of  the  expenditure  and  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  If  the  Emperor  is  really  to  govern  through  the 
people  and  not  merely  in  their  name,  he  may  be  the  father  of  a 
line  of  kings.  But  he  will  leave  for  his  son  nothing  but  the 
empty  title  of  Emperor.  Even  the  ravings  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
his  crowd  of  imitators  and  parasites  cannot  prevent  this.  The 
prestige  of  Napoleon  is  a  thing  of  the  past  The  name  awakens 
now  only  the  recollection  of  human  lives  and  money  alike  squan- 
dered. The  social  administration  of  France,  so  admirable,  and  in 
many  respects,  will  remain.  It  was  not  a  creation  of  the  present 
Emperor.  But  the  machinery  of  political  inquisition  and 
persecution  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  inviolability  of  officials 
will  not  survive  their  present  Chie£ 

One  cannot  help  noticing  several  indications  of  the  waning 
fortunes  of  Napoleonic  autocracy.  The  other  day,  that  crea- 
ture of  the  Empire's  birth,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  came  in 
for  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  Official  Journal.  The  Government 
was  pained  at  the  coarse  and  brutal  attack  on  a  Prince  of  the 
Imperial  House.  The  gentleman  (!)  had  turned  his  pen 
against  the  Emperor's  cousin.  What  must  have  been  the 
system  under  which  such  a  man  as  de  Cassagnac  could  be 
decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ?  What 
must  have  been  the  Government  that  leant  for  swport  on  such 
a  monster  of  blackguardism  as  the  Pays  f  Perhaps  the  spec- 
tacle of  such  an  organ  of  opinion  instigated  the  Irreconcilables 
to  try  and  emulate  its  eloquence  in  the  RappeL  It  was  also  the 
other  day  that  one  of  those  far  from  uncommon  cases  occurred 
which  shows  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  farce  under 
personal  Government  So  great  is  the  sanctity  that  surrounds 
the  person  of  the  Emperor  that  it  extends  to  the  meanest  of  his 
servants.  That  Government  must  be  conscious  of  its  own  in- 
herent injustice  which  refuses  to  grant  any  redress  against  the 
ruffianism  of  its  officers.  The  semblance  of  liberty  may  exist 
in  France  5  but  as  long  as  a  gemdarmi  can  throw  you  into 
prison  for  some  fancied  personal  slight— and  you  can  get  no 
redress  except  by  a  process  so  complicated  and  expensive  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pursue  it,  even  if  the  chances  were 
all  in  your  favour,  instead  of  all  against  you — no  real  liberty 
can  exist. 

The  Emperor  very  soon  must  begin  his  voyage  from  the 
harbour  of  Buonaparlism  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Reform, 
which  threatens  every  moment  the  storm  of  Revolution.  He  has 
few  advisers,  and  still  fewer  friends ;  he  has  allies,  but  they  are 
not  very  judicious  or  powerful.  The  Empress  alienates  by  her 
attachment  to  Ultramontanism  those  whom  her  many  amiable 
qualities  would  otherwise  attract  to  her.  Prince  Napoleon  in- 
spires with  distrust  the  soldiers  without  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  men  of  peace.  We  repeat,  as  the  instrument  of  Reform, 
Napoleon  III.  may  exist ;  as  the  bulwark  of  Reaction,  he  must 
be  destroyed. 


THE    CHARGE    AGAINST  HINSON. 


The  solicitors  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner  Hinson  have 
written  to  us,  complaining  that  our  Cartoon  last  week,  entitled 
"A  Cure  for  Murder,  or  Justice  clings  to  the  Gallows,**  in  which 
the  Wood-green  murder  was  alluded  to,  was  calculated  to  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  the  jury  by  whom  their  client  will  be  tried.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  our  intentions  were  by  no  means  to  prejudge 
the  case,  or  to  create  any  prejudice.  The  more  especiaUy  do  we 
regfret  that  any  such  motive  should  have  been  attributed  to  us, 
as  we  learn  that  Hinson's  late  employer  has  interested  himself 
in  the  prisoner's  behalf.  This  is  encouiaging — laborare  est 
orare — a  good  workman  is  seldom  a  bad  citizen. 


THE  FRETFUL  PHILOSOPHER  ON  CHARITY. 


Charity  is  a  very  distinguished  virtue.  It  is  also  a  most 
domestic  one.  Indeed,  charity  is  considered  by  philosophers 
to  have  its  very  origin  and  beginning  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
home.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  of  its  beautifully 
retiring  and  unworldly  character,  for  charitv  not  only  has  a  way 
of  beginning  at  home  but  of  staying  there  altogether. 

Charity  is  elastic.    By  reason  of  this  it  is  able  to  cover  a 

multitude  of  faults.    People  often  declare  that  if  it  were  not  for 

the  restraints  imposed  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  they  might 

be  forced  to  put  the  worst  interpretation  on  the  conduct  of  their 

neighbours.    Full  of  charity,  however,  they  merely  throw  out  a 

hint.    Sometimes  it  becomes  an  act  of  charity  to  speak  the 

truth,  no  matter  how  disagreeable  it  be.    If  this  were  not  an 

exceptional,  but  an  ordinary  duty,  there  would  soon  be  an  end 

of  lying.    Men  love  telling  each  other  the  plain  truth  out  of 

chanty. 

«  • 

Charity  is  above  all  the  worldly  vanities.  It  especiaUy  de- 
spises the  sinfulness  of  dress.  It  is  true  charity  that  consigns 
little  boys  to  muffin  hats,  and  little  girls  to  coal-scuttle  bonnets, 
in  order  that  the  world  may  appreciate  its  perfect  hiunility  and 
simplicity. 

••• 

Notwithstanding  its  many  excellences  people  have  been 
known  to  curse  charity  roundly.  Inmates  of  British  Workhouses 
have  done  so,  though  their  whole  existence  has  been  dependent 
on  its  zeal  and  solicitude.  They  have  been  supported  by  the 
benevolent  charity  of  the  taxpayer,  who,  with  generous  and 
beating  heart,  has  listened  anxiously  for  the  step  of  the  gentle 
and  smiling  tax  collector.  Sweet-spirited  beings,  called  Guar- 
dians^ have  watched  over  them,  and  yet  they  have  complained. 
But  it  is  in  the  divine  nature  of  charity  to  overlook  all  things. 
So  it  has  completely  overiooked  the  poor. 

♦•• 

Beautiful  as  is  charity  when  developed  in  the  individual,  it 
does  not  reach  its  true  zenith  till  it  takes  root  in  mankind  col- 
lectively. Charitable  societies  boast  of  an  angefic  philanthropy. 
They  not  only  relieve  suffering  humanity,  but  fatten  their  own 
officials.  Wnen  true  charity  waxes  cold  on  this  earth  there 
will  be  no  more  dining  In  brotheriy  love,  on  other  people's 
money,  at  two  guineas  a  head. 

*•* 

Real  charity  is  frequently  misunderstood.  Some  people  occa- 
sionally relieve  a  miserable  starving  beggar  on  a  cola  winter's 
night  This  is  wrong.  True  charitjr  urges  that  the  beggar  may 
want  gin^  and  so  puts  its  hands  into  its  pockets,  stalks  on,  and 
never  reheves  anybody  at  alL  It  is  true  charity  never  to  £^ve  a 
halfoenny  to  anybody. 

••• 

In  the  cause  of  charity  men  and  women  have  been  known  to 
offer  themselves  up  as  perfect  martyrs.  Under  its  hallowing 
influence  gentle  maidens  have  kept  shops  and  brave  youths 
trodden  the  stage.  A  fancy  fair  might  be  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
but  for  the  hi^  prices,  so  exalted,  so  pure,  so  self-sacrificing 
are  the  motives  which  inspire  those  who  have  set  it  in  motion. 

Adversity,  they  say,  makes  strange  bedfellows.  So  does 
charity.  The  very  queerest  of  people  set  their  names  down  on 
public  subscription  lists.  Anonymous  J.  O,^  with  his  ;£  100 
donation,  and  Lady  Toff3rville,  with  her  ;^20,  are  both  actuated 
by  the  self-same  charity  ;  only  her  ladyship  knows  that  every- 
body reads  the  Distressed  Teapot  Widows*  Association  Report 
and  feels  confident  that  heaven  will  not  be  a  desirable  locality* 
for  a  permanency,  if  J,  O,  and  his  set  manage  to  get  the  enirii^ 
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TOM  AHA  WK'S  PRIZE  PIECES, 


In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  some  weeks  back,  Tomahawk 
has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  his  readers  with  the  first  of  a 
series  of  scenes  from  pieces  sent  to  his  office  to  compete  for  the 
premium  promised  by  him  to  the  writer  of  the  prize  play.  As  yet 
the  priz#  has  not  been  awarded. 

No.  I. 
The  Woman  in  White  ; 

OR, 

Great     Expectations. 
By  Messrs.  H.  J.  B— R— N  and  D— N  B— c— c— t. 

Act  III.— Scene  3. — A  gothic  halh  Screen  at  back,  clock 
{hafids  pointing  to  9),  large  fireplace y  lighthouse  seen 
through  the  window^  L,  As  the  curtain  rises  little  wrecks 
are  seen  dashing  against  the  lighthouse.  Dolls  drowning, 
&*c.  A  storm  rages.  Enter  Sir  Ralph.  He  comes  down 
to  the  footlights  atid  soliloquises. 

Sir  Ralph. — By  the  law  of  England  he  loses  the  whole  of 
his  property.  Yes  ;  because  the  will  was  not  written  in  red  ink 
and  was  only  signed  by  three  witnesses,  it  becomes  null  and  void  ! 
Yes,  null  and  void  (addressing  himself  to  the  gallery),  as  null 
and  void  as  the  heads  of  our  aristocracy  ! 
Enter  SERVANT,  R. 

Servant. — Madame  Formosa  is  below.  Sir. 

Sir  Ralph.-— Show  her  up,  Montgomery. 

Servant.— I  will,  sir.  {Exit.) 

Sir  Ralph. — Formosa — ^here — in  this  house  !  At  such  a 
time  !  Wdl,  I  must  brazen  it  out,  as  the  tinker  said  to  the 
saucepan. 

{Enter  Formosa— x^  rushes  into  his  arms.) 

Formosa. — My  darling  !  Nay,  do  not  blush  at  the  words ; 
you  know  how  dearly  I  love  you.  And  you,  do  not  you  love  me 
dearly  ? 

Sir  Ralph. — At  any  rate,  I  do  not  love  you  cheaply  I 

Formosa. — ^Ah  I  you  would  throw  the  jeweller's  bill  in  my 
face — you  would  hint  at  the  account  at  the  milliner's,  and  yet 
{with  intense  feeling  to  the  gallery)  is  not  woman's  heart  a  jewel 
above  all  price — her  love  worth  a  thousand  jewjaws — a  million 
toys  ! 

Sir  Ralph.— You  touch  me  nearly,  Formosa.  But  come, 
you  forget — surely  to-day  you  had  fixed  for  your  visit  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  with  Lord  Henry  Loomshire. 

Formosa.— Ah.  so  I  did !  Dear  Harry,  how  he  loves  me  ! 
But  he  has  his  foibles— he  is  noble,  and  good,  and  jealous, 
and 

Sir  Ralph. — And  rich.  Add  that,  Formosa,  add  that  He 
is  a  true  English  gentleman,  with  love  in  his  heart,  brains  in 
his  skull,  and  gold  in  his  pocket  I  What  more  would  you  wish 
for? 

Formosa.— I  cannot  telL  He  is  so  young— so  beautiful^so 
effeminate. 

Sir  Ralph, — True,  he  can  scarcely  count  fourteen  years. 
But  then  youth  is  a  fault  that  will  mend  every  day  of  his  life. 

Formosa. — A  novel  jest,  indeed,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ralph,  with 
your  merry  conceits  and  clever  cranks,  you  will  some  day  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Sir  Ralph  (aside).— Can  she,  then,  suspect  I  I  must  be 
more  cautious. 

{Enter  Servant.) 

Servant. — Lord  Henry  Loomshire. 

Formosa. — Harry  here!  This  will  never  do  1  Detection  means 
ruin  !    Come,  Ralph,  cannot  you  hide  me  from  his  gaze  ? 
Sir  Ralph] 
and  the     >  (speaking  together). — The  screen  !  the  screen  ! 
Servant.  ) 

( They  hide  her  behind  the  screen.) 
{Enter  LORD  Henry  (r.)  ;  Servant  bows  to  him  and  exit.) 

Sir  Ralph  (shaking  hands) — ^Ah  !  Loomshire,  my  boy,  how 
are  you  ?  By  the  by,  you  know,  you  can  ask  your  nurse  in  if 
you  like.    Any  frienas  of  yours  are  always  welcome  here. 

Lord  Henry.— Thanks,  Ralph,  thanks.  But  I  have  to  say 
things  to  you  that  even  my  nurse  must  not  hear.  You  have  al- 
ways been  my  friend  ? 


Sir  Ralph. — My  dear  boy,  what  a  question  !  Why,  your 
grandfather  and  I  were  schoolfellows. 

Lord  Henry. — I  know  that,  Ralph,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  here  to-day — to  blame  you — to  lecture  you,  if  you 
will  ' 

Sir  Ralph  {starting).— To  blame  me  I 

Lord  H  enry  {kindly  but  severely). — ^Yes,  to  blame  you,  Ralph ! 
Is  it  true  that  you  are  about  to  marry  ? 

Sir  Ralph  {aside,  and  looking  towards  the  screen). — Perdi- 
tion !  He  will  ruin  me  !  {aloud)  Marry  I  Ha,  ha,  ha,  'tis  too 
good  a  joke  I    /  marry,  nay,  Harry,  you  carry  your  fun  too  far. 

Lord  Henry  {producing  a  note). — Then  explain  to  me  the 
meaning  of  this  letter  from  Lady  Louisa  Pentonville  ! 

Sir  Ralph  {angrily). — How  came  it  in  your  hands  ? 

Lord  Henry  {reproachfully). — ^You  ask  such  a  question— of 
a  friend  ? 

Sir  Ralph  {sorrowfully). — No,  I  meant  not  that.  I  know, 
Harry,  that  you  are  the  very  soul  of  honour.  You  had  some 
good  reason — I  am  sure  you  had — ^for  opening  and  perusing  my 
private  letter. 

Lord  Henry. — I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Ralph,  in  spite  of 
your  ungenerous  suspicions.  I  was  curious  to  learn  the  contents 
of  that  letter.    Now  are  you  satisfied  ? 

Sir  Ralph. — ^Thoroughly,  and  forgive  me  for  harbouring  for 
a  moment  my  most  base  suspicions  {Formosa  sighs). 

Lord  Henry. — Ah  !  we  are  overheard  !   That  screen. 

Sir  Ralph.— You  must  not  go. 

Lord  Henry. — Nay,  permit  me  {he  approaches  the  screen  and 
overthrows  it,  Formosa  is  discovered). 

Lord  Henry. — My  love,  my  soul,  Formosa  1 

Sir  Ralph  (gloomily). — Now,  Harry,  you  know  the  worst. 

Lord  Henry. — My  poor  friend,  I  pity  you.  How  cruel  must 
be  your  agony,  when  you  can  actually  be  guilty  of  deceit  to  me — 
me,  your  bosom  friend  I 

Formosa.— O  Harry,  Harry,  I  love  you  both  ! 

Lord  Henry. — Nay.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  your  voice, 
Formosa.    Come,  Ralph,  lead  me  to  my  nurse ! 

{He  is  led  out  by  SiR  Ralph.) 

Formosa. — And  here  ends  all  my  cherished  plans  I  Eh  ? 
(.sniffs),  what  is  this?  Smoke — fire— great  Heavens!  the  old 
nalTis  in  flames ! 

{The  house  is  burnt  down  in  the  usual  manner.     Formosa 
escapes.) 

Scene  4. — The  river  from  under  Waterloo  Bridge  by  night, 
showing  the  Thames  Embankment,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Westminster  Abbey,  &*c.,  6r*c.  Steamboats  glide  along 
the  river,  6r*c.,  &*c.,  6r*c. 

Enter  Formosa  and  Policeman. 

Policeman.— What  did  you  say.  Miss? 
Formosa.— I  wanted  to  find  a  Putney  onmibus. 
Policeman  {touching  his  hat  politely). — If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  show  you  the  way. 
Formosa. — Thanks,  very  much. 

TABLEAU  AND  CURTAIN.     END  OF  ACT  IIL 
REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

The  Woman  in  White  is  remarkable  for  the  great  novelty  of 
its  name  and  incidents,  and  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  dialogue. 
The  character  of  Lord  Harry  is  evidently  the  work  of  Mr.  D — n 
Bo— c— c — t,  who  has  shown  more  than  once  a  partiality  for 
young  noblemen — witness  the  coxswain  in  Formosa,  and  the 
youth  in  Flying  Scud.  The  scene  under  Waterloo  bridge  is 
exceedingly  dramatic,  and  strong^ly  reminds  one  of  the  proposed 
suicide  n-om  the  steamboat  pier  in  Lost  at  Sea,  The  fire,  too,  at 
the  end  of  the  "  screen  scene,"  is  neatly  introduced,  and  most 
effective.  Throughout  this  piece  we  find  a  healthy  tone— a  tone 
telling  most  eloquently  of  the  progress  that  Mr.  B^ — c — t  and 
his  collaborateur  have  already  m^e  in  pursuing  that  fine  "  new 
thoroughfare  "  leading,  it  is  said,  to  the  sewers  ! 


Christian's  Progress. — In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries, 
we  beg  to  state  that  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  is  quite  well  He 
is  as  popular  as  ever,  and  will  be  presented  with  the  Colonelcy 
of  a  R^ment  the  moment  he  has  mastered  sufficient  English 
to  give  the  words  of  command. 
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THE      WEEK 

We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  next  Session  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Habitual  Criminals'  Act "  to  the  Police. 

A  NEW  theatrical  "order" — a  rival  to  the  Victoria  Cross — 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated.  It  will  be  called  the  Decoration  of 
the  Fools'  Cap,  and  will  be  (like  the  sister  Order)  "  for  VeU>re:' 


The  authoress  of  the  "  Byron  Scandal "  reserves  her  defence. 
For  some  time,  no  doubt  Yes ;  in  spite  of  her  name,  it  is  to 
be  feared  there's  more  of  the  ''oaks  than  the  beach  about  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe ! 

A  VERY  ridiculous  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  counters 
in  the  City  just  now  apropos  of  Lord  Mayor  Lawrence.  A 
mischievous  wag  has  started  a  report  that  "  his  Lordship "  is 
going  to  be  made  a  baronet ! 


A  CERTAIN  pvty  in  the  Church  of  England  have  always 
entertained  a  determined  hatred  for  the  legal  decisions  affecting 
that  corporation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  have,  to  a  man,  gone  mad  at  the  mere  mention  of  the 
'' Temple  r 

If  the  report  is  to  be  believed, it  wouldappear  that  the  Board 
of  Works  will  soon  improve  that  part  of  the  City  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  even  whispered  (in  some 
quarters)  that,  when  the  Commissioners  get  to  the  Poultry,  we 
may  expect  to  see  ^foul  / 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Amnesty  Meeting  at  Limerick.  It  is  a  manly  and  frank 
answer  to  those  who  have  accused  the  Premier  of  cowardice  or 
mischievous  pliability  in  this  matter.  We  trust  that  the  pro- 
mise of  this  letter  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  justice  will  be  done 
to  Ireland  )inder  the  aegis  of  the  law,  not  in  the  clamour  of 
sedition. 


The  St  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  have  been  rebuked  by 
Mr.  Goschen  with  a  dignity  and  decision,  which  we  hope  they 
may  be  able  to  appreciate.  "  They  were  paralyzed,  and  had 
lost  all  control  over  the  workhouse  officials."  We  think  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  parish  of  St  Pancras,  will  survive 
this  calamity.  When  they  have  learnt  to  control  themselves 
they  will  be  allowed  to  control  others. 


Sir  Eardley  Gideon  Culling  Eardley,  Bart.,   again !    (We 
hope  we  have  got  the  name  right  tliis  time.)    The  public  will 


be  sorry  to  hear  that  this  persecuted  gentleman,  who  received  a 
free  pardon  for  cruel  and  aggravated  bigamy  committed  by  hun, 
on  account  of  his  delicate  state  of  health,  has  .been  v^ry  imweU. 
His  memory  has  been  so  affected  by  his  illness  that  he  forgot 
his  own  name,  and  signed  that  of  Lefevre,  on  a  cheque.  Poor 
fellow  !  We  hope  the  law  will  not  be  hard  on  him.  Who  knows 
but  what  he  may  have  committed  this  little  mistake  from  a  con- 
scientious feeling  that  he  had  been  treated  with  a  leniency  which 
he  scarcely  deserved,  and  that  his  proper  place,  after  all,  was  in 
prison  ? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Moore  has  been  again  attracting  the  notice  oS. 
the  public.  This  individual  turns  out  to  be  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament He  has  been  abusing  the  O'Donoghue  in  very  charac- 
teristic language  for  his  extremely  sensible  and  moderate  letter 
which  we  noticed  in  our  leading  article  last  week.  The 
O'Donoghue  will,  we  trust,  accept  the  abuse  of  this  itinerant 
vocabulary  of  foul  language  as  what  it  really  is, — a  gp-eat  com- 
pliment It  appears  to  us  that  this  Mr.  Moore  has  a  great 
career  before  him.  Why  should  he  not  supply  the  place  of  the 
exiled  Finlen  at  the  Judge  and  Jury  Society  ?  He  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  post,  and  that  can  be  said  of  few  men.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  an  assembly  consisting  of  "  honourable  gentlemen  "  he  is 
thrown  away. 

All  praise  to  the  Marylebone  Vestry  !  Notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Lord  Portman  and  of  the  occupiers,  they  have 
insisted  on  the  destruction  of  certain  houses  reported  as  totally 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Marylebone  parish  is  in  every 
respect  so  well  managed  that  it  tempts  us  sometimes  to  be 
reconciled  to  vestry  government.  We  should  like  to  know  how 
Lord  Portman  justifies  his  having  retained  these  houses  so  long. 
Did  he  never  try  and  calculate  how  many  human  lives  the  few 
pounds  a  year  that  these  houses  brought  him  represented  ?  What 
can  we  expect  from  small  proprietors,  if  large  ones  act  in  the 
spirit  of  this  noble  lord  ?  Again,  we  say,  all  honour  to  the  Mary- 
lebone Vestry !  May  their  example  find  as  many  imitators  as 
the  generous  and  humane  conduct  of  Lord  Portman  has  doubt- 
less found  admirers  (?) 

Calcraft  in  the  County  Court !  What  a  sublime  spectacle  I 
We  give  his  letter  entire.  It  is  too  good  not  to  be  enshrined  in 
our  columns. 

"London,  Sept  th28  1869, — SuUey  iam  quite  a  Shamed  at 
your  meanness  of  sending  me  that  open  peace  of  paper  to  expose 
me  in  that  way  to  think  that  you  want  me  to  spend  2  or  3  poimds 
to  com  to  your  place  to  Pay  you  the  som  of  14s  wich  i  never  had 
half  of  it  will  Swear  if  ihad  you  had  half  of  it  what  did  it  coust 
me  when  whe  ware  out  together  you  never  spent  one  hal^nny 
and  you  to  charge  me  that  exorbant  sum  isuppose  you  thought 
of  fritening  me  but  iwas  bom  too  near  awood  to  be  fritened  by 
an  Owl  the  sum  you  charged  me  the  Shiriff  ought  to  have 
setteled  long  ago  ihave  sent  you  the  Beastle^r  bit  of  paper  you 
sent  me  in  an  invelope  not  open  as  you  sent  it  me  you  can  doo 
what  you  like  with  it  as  soon  as  it  is  convnant  i  will  send  you 
apost  offic  order  for  the  overcharge  of  14s.  with  acheck  upon 
you  for  so  mean  an  action — W  S — W  C 

"  inever  was  served  Such  a  mean  action  in  all  my  life  inever 
hat  such  athing  in  my  house  before" 

Why  does  not  Calcrafl  write  a  collection  of  his  Proverbial 
Sayings?  They  would  put  Tupper  to  shame  and  confusion. 
"  Proverbial  Sayings  of  William  Calcrafl,  Hangman  and 
Humourist"  There's  a  good  Title  !  We  trust  some  of  his 
future  clients  will  raise  the  amount  of  the  claim  by  subscription. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  calamity  if  matters  came  to  the  worst 
Fancy  issuing  execution  against  an  executioner  !  If  that  is  not 
lese-majesty,  what  is  ? 
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Mr.  Tackler's  establishment  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one. 
The  day  after  Mr.  Pulp's  arrival,  and  at  very  early  mom,  he 
was  startled  by  a  series  of  violent  single  knocks  at  the  street- 
door,  followed  by  eaually  violent  ringing  both  of  the  door  bell 
and  the  night  bell  indiscriminately.  After  the  knocks  had 
apparently  accumulated  to  some  thirty,  the  street-door  had 
evidently  been  opened,  and  then  a  shrill  shriek  was  heard  pro- 
ceeding upstairs  from  the  voice  of  Mr.  Tackler's  female  servant 
of  "  Paupers  /  "  To  Mr.  Pulp's  ear  it  sounded  like  the  newspaper 
boy  at  the  railway  station  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  the  announce- 
ment to  Mr.  Tackier  that  paupers  were  arriving  and  taking  up 
their  station  in  the  waitmg-room  to  be  treated.  Tacklers 
female  servant  never,  under  any  circumstances,  thought  of 
answering  a  knock  at  the  street-door  until  it  had  been  repeated 
some  twenty  or  thirty  times.  "  They  piles  up  at  the  door,"  she 
would  argue  to  herself ;  "  master's  not  up,  and  what's  the  use  of 
letting  them  in  one  by  one  ?  Better  wait  and  let  'em  in  by  batches." 
The  window  in  Mr.  Pulp's  room  looked  out  upon  the  street,  and 
Mr.  Pulp,  as  he  was  dressing,  contemplated  the  external  arrange- 
ments. The  paupers  seemed  to  be  arriving  in  small  armies. 
Directly  an  individual  reached  Mr.  Tackler's  door,  he  struggled 
through  the  throng,  delivered  one  furious  single  knock,  rang  the 
bell  violently,  and  then  calmly  and  quietly  took  up  his  station  in 
the  crowd  as  if  he  were  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  a  gratis  per- 
formance at  a  theatre.  When  the  pavement  was  sufficiently 
blockaded  that  all  passage  by  pedestrians  was  impossible,  the 
street-door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  the  multitude  surged 
into  Mr.  Tackler's  dwelling,  and  then  arose  the  cry  from  Mr. 
Tackler's  servant  of  ^^  Paupers  P^  Mr.  Pulp  had  only  just  com- 
pleted his  toilet,  and  had  opened  his  door  preparing  to  descend, 
when  Mr.  Tackler's  bedroom  door  was  thrown  violently  open, 
and  Mr.  Tackier  presented  himself.  He  was  in  a  state  of  de- 
shabille, and  he  was  looking  wild  and  haggard.  His  hair  was 
unbrushed,  he  had  no  cravat,  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  very  loose 
slippers,  which  dropped  from  his  feet  at  every  second  stiep. 

"  They're  at  it,  Mr.  Pulp ! "  he  cried,  in  accents  of  agony. 
"  They're  at  it !  They've  begun  early  this  morning  because  they 
know  I  wanted  a  little  extra  sleep,  having  been  up  half  the 
night  Hark  at  'em  !  they're  coughing  now.  They  know  I  hate 
coughing  ;  but  I  defy  them,  Mr.  Pulp,  I  defy  them,  and  I  will 
have  my  breakfast.     Come  along  ! " 

Mr.  Tackier  rushed  downstairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Pulp. 
Directly  they  reached  the  hall,  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  was  something  surprising.  There  was  a  perfect  crowd  of 
paupers  jammed  together,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  and 
all  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  some  terrific  malady.  There 
was  no  room  for  any  more  to  enter  unless  they  invaded  Mr. 
Tackler's  private  rooms  and  mounted  his  staircase.  Directly 
the  paupers  caught  sight  of  the  Doctor  there  was  a  perfect  chorus 
of  coughs  and  groans.  They  held  out  their  bottles  to  him — for 
each  pauper  carried  a  bottle — and  each  one  appealed  to  him  to 
be  treated  first,  and  there  was  a  general  ciy  of  "  Give  us 
physic  ! " 

"  Silence  ! "  roared  Mr.  Tackier.  "  I  won't  be  badgered  in 
this  way.  You  shall  wait  till  I  have  had  my  breakfast.  I  won't 
be  driven  to  my  g^ave  without  a  struggle." 

"  That's  right,  George,  that's  right  1 "  screamed  the  voice  of 
Mrs.  Tackier,  emerging  from  the  dining-room.  She  was  a  tall, 
angular-looking  woman,  with  her  hair  in  papers,  and  habited  in 
a  long  white  dressing-gown,  and  altogether  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  violonceUo  in  a  canvas  covering.  "  That's  right ; 
don't  be  put  down." 

Thus  enjoined,  Mr.  Tackier  rushed  into  the  breakfast-room, 
followed  by  Mr.  Pulp.  Mrs.  Tackier  soon  prepared  the  meal, 
which  consisted  of  hot  coffee  and  cold  sausages.  Mr.  Tackier 
sat  down  and  eat  like  a  wolf ;  but  between  every  mouthful  he 
took,  there  came  aloud  single  knock  at  the  street  door,  followed 
by  a  variety  of  groans,  coughs,  and  impatient  exclamations  from 
the  paupers  outside. 

"  Go  It !  go  it !  "  cried  Mr.  Tackier.  "  You  won't  bring  me 
out  before  the  time^  I  can  tell  you.  You  may  ruin  me,  you  may 
knock  up  my  practice,  you  may  drive  me  mad,  but  you  shan't 
starve  me." 


Mr.  Tackier  went  on  eating  furiously,  murmuring  his  indig- 
nation at  intervals.  The  way  he  peeled  the  sausages  before  he 
devoured  them,  the  method  in  which  he  gulped  down  the  hot 
coffee,  and  the  savage  manner  he  caught  at  the  bread  and  butter 
with  his  teeth  like  a  savaee  dog,  and  bit  out  large  semicircles, 
all  showed  the  fury  and  desperation  of  his  excited  mind. 

At  last  he  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  nearly  drove 
his  plate  from  him  off  the  table  and  exclaimed — 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Pulp  ? " 

"What?"  said  Mr.  Pulp. 

"  That  cough !  That's  Sibley.  I  know  him.  He  comes 
here  the  first,  and  he  hacks,  and  hacks,  because  he  knows  I 
hate  the  sound.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  but  he  is 
greedy  for  his  physic,  and  he  knows  that  will  bring  me  out." 
And  then  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  "Is  the  tub  ready  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Tackier. 

"  The  tub  ! "  said  Mr.  Pulp.  ''  What's  the  tub  ?  " 

"  The  tub,"  said  Mr.  Tackier,  "  is  my  method  of  treatment. 
You  will  have  the  kindness  this  morning  to  take  charge  of  it" 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pulp.  "  You  don't  treat  them  hy- 
dropathically,  do  you  ? " 

Mr.  Tackier  laughed,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Tackier. 

"  No,  my  dear  Sir,  but  I  have  one  tub  of  physic  made  every 
morning.  It  is  saline  draught,  an  admirable  medicine.  It  saves 
a  world  of  trouble.  You  merely  turn  the  cock  and  fill  the  bottle, 
and  colour  the  contents  with  anything  you  like.  It  cures  all 
maladies.  The  tub  is  in  the  Surgery,  and  now  as  that  villain 
Sibley  is  at  it  again,  let  us  go  and  see  the  patients." 

Mr.  Tackier  started  up,  opened  the  door,  and  dashed  in 
among  the  assembled  paupers  like  a  cannon  ball  Mr.  Pulp 
followed  him.  "  Who's  the  first  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Tackier ;  and  a 
chorus  of  voices  replied  to  the  question,  which  further  infuriated 
Mr.  Tackier.  His  method  of  treatment  was  sharp  and  peculiar. 
He  rushed' among  the  paupers ;  he  singled  out  one,  and  furiously 
demanded.  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  The  description 
of  the  imfortunate's  symptoms  and  pains  was  cut  short  by  a  de- 
mand for  him  to  put  out  his  tongue.  That  was  enough.  The 
nejft  question  was,  "  Where's  your  bottle  ?  "  and  when  this  was 
produced,  it  was  handed  to  Mr.  Pulp,  who  rushed  down  stairs 
into  the  Surgery  to  fill  it  This  was  a  very  simple  transaction, 
for  an  enormous  stone  tub  stood  upon  the  Surgery  counter,  and 
by  turning  on  the  tap  the  physic  was  made,  and  handed  to  the  pau- 
per, who  was  then  dismissed.  There  was,  apparently,  every 
case  of  disease  among  Mr.  Tackler's  paupers  ;  but  they  were  all 
treated  upon  the  same  rapid  and  expeditious  principle.  Mr. 
Tackier  was  one  of  those  doctors  who  are  so  difficult  to  convince 
of  the  existence  of  disease  at  all  in  pauper  patients.  Half  of 
the  maladies  were  described  by  him  as  "rubbish,  all  fancy, 
shamming,  humbug,  nothing  the  matter ! "  but  still  he  gave 
them  the  physic.  Still  the  tap  of  the  tub  was  kept  hard  at 
work ;  and  Mr.  Pulp  was  quite  exhausted  with  the  exertion 
and  excitement  of  running  up  and  down  stairs  and  filling  the 
bottles. 

"  Where's  Sibley  t "  cried  Mr.  Tackier,  as  the  paupers  began 
to  thin  off. 

"  Here  I  am,  Sir,"  said  an  old  man,  giving  a  grand  cough  as 
he  presented  himself.     "  I  can  wait" 

*^rve  no  doubt  you  can,  my  man  ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  stand 
it,"  said  Mr.  Tackier.     "  No  better,  of  course  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Sibley.  "  Not  a  hatom.  In  fact,  I 
gets  worse  every  day.  That  physic  don't  agree  with  me,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  ain't  half  strong  enough.  It  don't  do  me  no  good 
whatever." 

"  You're  an  old  impostor,"  shouted  Mr.  Tackier.  "  Pulp,  give 
him  the  usual.  He'll  get  nothing  else  from  me.  I  know  his 
case." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Sibley.  "  Then  mark  me,  if  I  am 
took  worse,  and  I  know  I  shall  be,  I'll  complain  to  the  Board, 
that  I  will.  I'll  have  you  up.  It's  very  hard  as  a  poor  man 
who's  took  worse  can't  be  treated  properly,  and  have  his  proper 
physic.  There's  old  Winsor,  he  ain't  hsilf  so  bad  as  me,  and 
you've  given  him  no  end  of  nasty  physic,  and  put  a  seton  in  his 
neck,  and  lots  of  leeches  all  over  his  body.  It's  favourincf,  that's 
what  it  is,  and  it's  a  shame.    Yah!" 

"Yah!"  groaned  about  a  dozen  sympathizing  paupers,  sup- 
porting old  Sibley  in  his  denunciation. 

"Look  here!"  cried  Mr.  Tackier,  "seizing  an  empty  quart 
bottle  by  the  neck,  which  he  was  about  to  hand  to  Mr.  Pulp— 
"  look  here  !    I'll  have  no  riot  here.    You  may  complain  where 
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you  like  ;  but  Tm  not  to  be  frightened  in  my  own  house  by  the 
whole  pack  of  you." 

And  Mr.  Tackier  flourished  the  bottle  over  his  head,  and 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  defence. 

"  Turn  them  all  out,  George,"  cried  Mrs.  Tackier,  rushing 
into  the  room.  "  I  wouldn't  put  up  with  the  business  any  longer. 
It's  a  disgraceful  system,  and  it  will  kill  you  in  the  end.  I'd 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  such  an  ungrateful  crew,  or  with 
such  a  niggardly  Board.  You're  breaking  your  health  and  your 
home,  and  your  practice  for  the  Parish — and  a  precious  lot  the 
Parish  cares  for  you.  Turn  them  out,  and  give  it  up,  George," 
and  with  that  Mrs.  Tackier  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

XIII. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Pulp,"  said  Mr.  Tackier,  when  the  paupers 
had  been  dismissed,  "  that's  my  early  morning's  work.  We  will 
make  our  rounds  directly  ;  but  Mrs.  Tackier  is  right.  It's  an 
ungrateful  business  altogether,  and  I  think  I  have  a  scheme  for 
m^ng  money  a  little  quicker  than  I  am  doing  it  here." 

( To  be  continued.     Commenced  in  No,  127.) 


THE  SEE  OF— HE! 


{Telegraphed  by  Our  Private  Detective.) 

Oxfordy  Monday, 
I  HAVE  just  arrived,  and  made  full  inquiries.     Nothing  is 
known  of  him  here.     I  described  him  minutely,  afti  they  told 
me  that  they  had  never  heard  of  him.     Isn't  it  provoking  ? 

London,  Tuesday. 
Nothing  daunted  by  my  failure  at  Oxford,  I  came  here  to- 
day, and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Garrick  Club.  I  inquired 
for  him,  and  found  to  my  chagrin  that  he  was  unknown  in  the 
Club.  A  visit  to  the  Athenaeum  was  equally  disappointing. 
However,  I  have  plenty  of  confidence.  Before  I  give  up  the 
search  you  may  be  sure  I  will  find  out  something  about  him. 

Cambridge,  Wednesday, 
Arrived  here  to-day,  and  made  the  usual  inquiries.    Nothing 
known  about  him.     Somebody  said  that  he  might  be  in  the 
West  of  England,  but  wasn't  sure. 

Bathy  Thursday, 
Hurray !  They  have  heard  of  him  here — at  least,  an  old 
lady  has.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  holds  a  living  some- 
where in  Devonshire.  To-morrow  I  start  for  Exeter.  I  am 
awfully  pleased.  I  was  very  nearly  giving  up  my  journey  in 
despair. 

Exeter,  Friday, 
Capital !     I  am  on  the  scent.     I  have  found  several  people 
who  have  heard  his  name.     One  of  them  is  almost  certain  that 
he  is  a  vicar,  or  a  rector,  or  a  dean,  or  a  something.    This  is 
splendid.     I  will  soon  find  him  out  now. 

Honiton,  Saturday, 
Hurrah  !  Eureka  !     I  have  found  him  !     His  name  is  Mack- 
arness,  and  he  gives  up  the  head-mastership  of  Honiton  Gram- 
mar School  (twenty-something  boys  at  the  last  census)  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford ! 


A  CLERICAL  CLEARANCE, 


An  interesting  little  ceremony  took  place  at  Heme  Hill  last 
week.  A  sum  of  ;^  1,000  in  a  large  silver  salver  was  presented 
to  the  Reverend  Matthew  Anderson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
leaving  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  he  has  been  vicar  for 
some  five-and-twenty  years.  Although  we  do  not  in  the  least 
object  to  a  clergyman's  good  work  being  appreciated  by  his 
flock,  and  still  less  to  the  appreciation  taking  a  substantial 
form,  yet  we  think  such  a  very  ready  money  transaction  as 
this  is  a  little  out  of  place.  A  thousand  sovereigns  would  no 
doubt  be  a  welcome  present  even  to  the  proudest  amongst  us ; 
but  we  much  question  if  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
English  clergyman  to  send  round  his  hat  at  the  conclusion  of  a 


ministration,  however  successful.  Silver  tea-sets  and  em- 
broidered slippers  are  less  acceptable,  but  certainly  more  inno- 
cent than  well-stocked  purses.  We  think  therefore  it  would  be 
wiser  if  in  future  the  admirers  of  retiring  ministers  would  confine 
their  admiration  within  decent  bounds.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled  to  see  a  parson  pocket  a  traj^ul  of  money 
cannot,  after  all,  have  been  a  very  edifying  spectacle. 


IN  FORMA  PA  U PER  IS. 


The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  seems  determined  that  all  classes  shall 
be  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  CanaL  His  Highness 
has  just  invited  the  principal  representatives  of  science,  art,  and 
literature  in  the  great  Universities  of  Europe  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and,  with  an  amount  of  consideration  which  does 
him  credit,  has  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  gentlemen 
to  Egypt  and  baclc  and  to  put  them  up  while  there.  Of  course, 
as  far  as  many  of  the  Continental  Universities  are  concerned,  the 
terms  of  the  invitation  are  the  sole  ones  on  which,  in  most  cases, 
it  could  possibly  be  accepted ;  but  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
learning  is  better  paid,  if  not  better  appreciated,  than  elsewhere ; 
so  if  any  of  our  English  Professors  betake  themselves  to  the 
East,  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Khedive's  liberality.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  hint 
on  the  subject  will  be  necessary,  for  the  franking  system  has 
always  been,  and,  let  us  hope,  always  will  be,  particularly  dis- 
tasteful to  Englishmen,  but  there  may  be  exceptional  cases,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  science,  and  the  rest  of  it,  may 
think  themselves  justified  in  taking  the  Viceroy  at  his  word,  and 
to  these  we  address  ourselves.-  Let  us  point  out,  then,  that  if  His 
Highness  has  offered  to  find  money  for  the  travelling  expenses 
of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  because  he  conceives  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so  for  themselves.  In  England  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  University  Professors  are  by  no  means  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community  ;  and  if  they  take  advantage  of  their 
host's  ignorance  of  their  circumstances,  they  will,  morally 
speaking,  open  themselves  to  the  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.    So  we  warn  them. 


MORE  POLICE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  "  Police  Reports"  promise  at  no  very  distant  date  to  fill 
a  very  creditable  position  in  the  sensational  records  of  the  day. 
We  are  not  referring  to  the  broken  heads  and  hearts,  the 
violence  and  fun  for  which  the  prisoners,  and  at  some  courts 
the  bench,  are  respectively  responsible.  We  allude  merely  to 
the  doings  of  the  force  itselC  The  police,  in  fact,  are  in  that 
sta^e  of  moral  existence  known  as  deteriorating  devdopment ; 
for  instance,  here  is  a  new  pliase  of  executive  declension  which 
is  really  so  instructive  that  we  feel  no  apology  is  due  for 
quoting  it  at  full  length  from  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  : — 

"  At  Guildhall  yesterday  Mr.  Frank  Lelew,  a  fish  salesman, 
of  Billingsgate  market,  was  summoned  before  Alderman  Besley 
for  allowing  five  barrels  to  rest  on  the  footway  in  Lower  Thames 
street  for  a  longer  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  load 
or  unload.  The  barrels  were  on  the  public  footway  under  the 
verandah.  For  the  defence,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  market 
was  caUed,  and  he  said  that  the  clerk  of  the  market  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  that  ground,  and  maintained  that  it  was  not  a 
public  footway.  Mr.  I-elew  said  that  he  should  not  have 
been  summoned  but  that  he  had  declined  to  subsidize  the 
police  any  longer.  It  had  cost  him  as  much  as  35s.  per  week 
to  bribe  the  police  to  allow  him  to  carry  on  his  business. 
The  officer  in  this  case  was  not  mixed  up  in  that,  but  when 
he  ceased  to  give  money  to  other  men  on  duty  they  instigated 
the  present  complainant  to  summon  him.  Alderman  Besley 
asked  Inspector  TiUcock  whether  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  officers  under  him  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  salesmen  in  the  market?  Inspector 
TiUcock  said  it  had,  and  he  and  his  brother  inspectors  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  and  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice.  They  had  endeavoured  to  stop  the  men  receiving 
money,  but  the  offer  of  such  sums  as  Mr.  Lelew  had  mentioned 
was  too  great  a  temptation  for  men  having  only  21s.  per  week 
to  resist 

"  Some  other  cases  of  a  similar  character  were  tried,  in  which 
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the  same  charges  were  made  against  the  police,  and  it  was 
stated  that  at  one  publichouse  £2  were  waiting  to  be  received 
by  different  constables." 

We  have  quoted  this  case  at  full  length  because  it  really  is 
highly  comic.  Here  are  we  sneering  at  Continental  espionage. 
and  picking  endless  holes  in  the  coats  of  our  neighbours,  and 
ourselves  sustaining  as  about  a  shameless  and  barefaced  system 
of  corruption  in  our  very  midst  as  can  possibly  be  conceived  ! 
We  shall  return  to  the  subject  with  much  pleasure. 


"  CU7  AND  NEVER  COMB  AGAINP 

It  is  a  bad  sign  in  Spanish  affairs  when  telegrams  take  four 
days  to  travel  from  Madrid  to  London,  and  wtien  little  notes 
accompany  their  eventual  insertion  in  the  newspapers,  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  been  "delayed  in  transmission."  Such 
explanation,  though  no  doubt  intended  to  bear  reference  to  some 
mechanical  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  itself,  is 
very  suggestive  of  a  hostile  occupation  of  the  Jine  of  route, 
cut  wires  and  uprooted  posts,  together  with  such  other  measures 
which  now-a-days  characterise  civilised  warfare.  The  British 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  is  just  now  on  the  wane j  and 
although  the  most  critical  position  since  the  expulsion  of  Queen 
Isabella  has  now  arrived,  we  scarcely  bestir  ourselves  to  discuss 
the  probable  course  events  will  take.  But  we  protest  against 
injury  to  the  telegraph  lines.  We  have  ourselves  for  the  most 
part  constructed  them,  and  probably  paid  for  them,  so  we  have 
a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  and  wq  call  on  aU  parties  in 
Spain  to  unite  in  taking  care  of  property  which,  tf  once  de- 
stroyed, will  not  be  hurriedly  replaced. 


FLAT,  STALEy  AND  UNPROFITABLE. 

Has  or  has  not  the  Amsterdam  Universal  Exhibition  been  a 
failure  ?  It  certainly  has  not  succeeded  in  arousing  either  the 
curiosity  or  the  enthusiasm  of  this  country,  for  beyond  some 
occasional  para^phs  in  the  London  papers,  announcing  first 
that  the  Exhibition  had  been  opened,  ana  more  recently  that  it 
has  been  closed,  we  have  heard  nothing  about  it  We  have  been 
told  that  a  lecture,  now  in  course  of  delivery,  by  Professor 
Pepper,  at  the  Polytechnic,  has  some  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  as  it  is  mysteriously  announced  as  a  lecture  on  the 
"  Tentoonstelling,"  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact.  However,  one 
point  is  Quite  clear,  that  the  days  of  Universal  Exhibitions  are 
over.  Tne  last  Paris  venture,  had  it  not  been  for  its  semi- 
theatrical  character  and  its  Cremome-like  arrangements,  would 
scarcely  have  lasted  out  its  season,  and  as  it  was  we  believe  it 
did  not  pay.  We  trust  that  our  Dutch  friends  have  incurred  no 
serious  loss  in  their  speculation ;  but  with  the  experience  of  other 
nations  before  them,  they  almost  deserve  to  have  done  so.  In 
another  half-century  or  so  perhaps  an  Universal  Exhibition  wiU 
be  properly  appreciated ;  but  at  present  European  sight-seers 
require  some  rest 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  BAD  THING. 


When  will  the  Jewish  Abduction  case  come  to  an  end  ?  Not 
content  with  a  sensation  trial  at  Cardiff  the  two  parties  are 
continuing  their  sauabble  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the 
suit  promises  to  drag  its  slow  length  along  for  an  indefinite 
space  of  time,  unless  it  is  put  a  stop  to  by  the  young  woman 
herself.  The  question  has  now  become  one  of  the  choice  of  guar- 
dians, and,  01  course,  both  fond  Jewish  relations  and  Icind 
Christian  friends  are  each  of  them  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  prey. 
From  what  we  have  read  of  the  case  we  do  not  think  we  should 
be  justified  in  expecting  Miss  Esther  Lyons  ever  to  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion ;  but,  failing  this,  the  sooner  she  attains  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty  the  better.  CTannot  she  put  herself  on 
like  a  clock,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  waste  of  time,  talk,  and 
money  of  which  she  is  the  occasion  ?  We  generally  condemn 
"fast  living  ;"  but  if  ever  it  could  be  justifiable,  now  would  be 
the  time. 

Good  Motto  for  Brown  {who  rides  in  the  (^,10  omnibus 
daily  from  Brompton  to  the  City\—'*  The  bus*-y  B.** 


THE  LATE  DELUGE. 


Out  of  some  ten  thousand  letters  which  we  have  i^ceived  on 
the  subject  of  the  Great  Tidal  Wave,  and  the  expected  deluge, 
we  select  the  following  : — 

Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  while  crossing  from  Boulogne 
to  Folkestone  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning,  we  were 
suddenly  alarmed  by  a  cry  for  help,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  an  enormous  wave  had  entered  by  the  port-hole  on  the  lee 
scupper,  and  completely  drenched  my  friend,  Mr.  Wiggins,  of 
6  Bottin^fham  Villas,  Margaret  terrace,  Islington,  inflicting  on 
him  no  little  surprise  and  a  considerable  ducking. 

This,  probably,  was  the  great  tidal  wave  which  was  d  ic  about 
the  6th  or  7th  of  this  month.  I  thought  that  the  fac^  some- 
what confiiming  as  it  does  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Saxby,  might 
interest  your  readers. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Twaddle  Lodge,  JOSEPH  Jobbins. 

Maida  hm. 

Sir,— Where  is  that  fellow,  Saxby,  or  whatever  he  calls  him- 
self? Here  have  1  and  my  wife  been  living  for  the  last  two 
days  in  hammocks  swung  between  the  tops  of  two  high  poplar 
trees,  having  taken  all  the  furniture  out  of  our  house  in  expec- 
tation of  a  great  flood,  and  deuce  a  bit  of  flood  have  I  seen. 
It's  all  humbug.  Sir,  and  1  won't  stand  it. 

Yours, 

Upatree  House,  Yarmouth.  Peter  Pepper. 

Sir,— In  taking  my  bath  this  mommg  I  found  it  was  very 
much  fuller  than  usual,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  some  of  the 
water  upset  on  the  floor.  Do  you  think  this  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  tidal  wave  ? 

Yours  obediently, 

Bath  and  Wells.  AN  Enquirer. 


Sir,— I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  not  I ;  but  my  wife  did. 
She  thought  we  were  all  going  to  be  washed  out  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  I  used  to  aggravate  her  by  singing  "In  the  Bay  of 
Biscay^  oh  ! "  all  day  long.  But  it  was  ghastlv  merriment,  for 
my  wife  she  insisted  on  our  aU  wearing  hfe-belts,  and  eating  in 
them.  Just  you  try  breakfasting  in  a  life-belt.  Sir.  You  won't 
like  it 

Shakespeare,  who  is  a  devilish  clever  fellow,  says  somewhere— 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  turn,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Saxby  don't  seem  to  have  hit  on  it  this  time. 
Find  a  comer  for  this,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  &c., 
Rose  Cottage,  Rutlandshire.  BENJAMIN  Blower. 


WAYS   AND   MEANS. 


We  have  lately  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  boasting  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Works  about  our  Metropolitan  improve- 
ments ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  clos- 
ing the  main  thoroughfare  between  St  James's  street,  Piccadilly, 
and  Pall  MaU  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
on  the  other,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  St  James's 
Park  Station  has,  since  its  opening  in  the  spring,  proved  an  im- 
mense convenience  to  thousands  ;  but  now  that  tne  evenings  are 
beginning  to  close  in  early,  and  the  atrocious  rule,  that  the 
gates  of  St.  James's  Park  shall  be  closed  at  sunset,  is 
strictly  adhered  to,  for  all  the  convenience  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  now  is  to  people  whose  business  or  pleasure  takes  them 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clubs,  it  need  not  exist  How 
easy  would  it  not  be  to  place  half-a-dozen  gas  lamps  between 
the  gate  of  the  Park,  near  Marlborough  House,  and  the  gate 
leading  out  to  the  station  in  the  Birdcage  walk,  to  light  the  few 
yards  of  gravdpath  and  suspension  bridge  which  connect  the 
two  points  ?  The  practicabifity,  however,  of  such  a  scheme  has 
evidently  never  been  deemed  worth  the  thought  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  public  convenience,  and  will  not  be 
we  suppose,  until  the  question  is  forced  upon  them.  For  our  pa^^ 
we  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  favour  of  mobs  pulling  down  park  railin  ^ 
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in  general ;  but  if  a  few  irate  railway  season  ticket-holders  would 
only  hold  an  indignation  meeting  in  the  Mall,  and  remove  a 
couple  of  yards  or  so  of  ironwork  at  the  positions  above  named, 
we  could  hardly  condemn  the  proceeding,  although  the  opening 
ceremony  of  such  a  metropolitan  improvement  would  scarcely 
admit  of  the  presence  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  assist  at  the  inauguration.  It  would 
be  none  the  less  a  real  metropolitan  improvement,  however,  on 
that  account 


WHAT  A  BLESSING! 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  the  ap- 
proaching 1 8th  of  November  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving, 
and  a  decent  list  of  the  blessings  supposed  to  have  come  direct 
from  the  hand  of  God  to  the  Amencan  people  has  been  pub- 
lished by  his  command.  If  correct,  it  is  certainly  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  character,  and  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the 
President  when  he  calls  upon  a  people  "thus  favoured**  to 
"  make  acknowledgment  to  the  Supreme  Author,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  business,  however,  is  that 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  people  declare  that  there 
is  not  a  more  generally  godless  nation  under  the  sun.  Not 
five-and-twenty  per  cent  believe  in  Christ  Christianitv,  how- 
ever, in  this  smart  age,  may  not  be  considered  one  of  "  God's 
mercies.**  In  a  word,  the  s^pointed  thanksgiving  has  an  air  of 
self-righteous  cant  about  it,  but,  doubtless,  according  to  Yankee 
notions,  the  man  who  pays  the  biggest  income-tax,  and  gets 
himself  into  the  fewest  street  rows,  is  the  most  advanced  on  the 
road  to  heaven. 

We  know  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  regard  material  pros- 
perity, as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  as  a  special  mark  of  God's  bless- 
mg.  We  think  the  age  is  wrong.  The  middle  ages  may  have 
exaggerated  a  little  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  but  they  were  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  we  are  in  this  1869  of  ours. 
The  substantial  saint  of  this  century,  whatever  he  may  be,  is 
certainly  not  the  shrewd,  successful,  East-End  pawnbroker. 
But  we  will  not  continue  me  subject,  as  it  is  obviously  rather 
too  grave  a  one  for  our  pages.  We,  however,  strongly  recom- 
mend its  consideration  to  the  mere  respectable  portion  of  the 
religious  press.     It  is  very  suggestive. 


THE  NEW  VICAR  OF  DONCASTER'S  FIRST 
SERMON 


When  the  Rev.  Francis  Pigou,  the  new  Vicar  of  Doncaster, 
preached  his  first  sermon  there,  he  took  for  his  text  the  words 
of  St  Peter — "  Silver  and  gola  I  have  none,"  &c.  Rather  in- 
appropriate, we  think,  considering  that  the  Vicarage  is  worth 
^53 7  a  year.  Perhaps  the  new  Vicar  has  all  his  money  in 
"bank  notes." 


THE  STONES  CRY  OUT 

It  having  been  rumoured  that  the  Small-pox  Hospital  is  in 
treaty  for  a  laige  building  in  the  Petersham  Road,  at  the  foot  of 
Richmond  Hill — which,  by  the  way,  was  originally  meant  for  an 
hotel — to  serve  as  a  convalescent  home  for  small-pox  patients,  the 
Richmond  vestrymen  have  taken  fright,  and  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  oppose  the  project  Surely  it  must  have  occurred  to  these 
worthies  that  people  who  have  had  the  small-pox  must  live 
somewhere,  and  that  no  better  place  could  be  chosen  for  locating 
them  than  some  such  healthy  open  spot  as  that  which  has  been 
selected  by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  Besides,  putting 
selfish  grounds  aside,  the  objection  is  most  unreasonable.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  pass  down  a  street  in  London  in  which 
small-pox  does  not  exist  in  some  one  of  the  houses  ;  and  it  has 
never  been  pretended  that  the  disease  is  so  spreading  that  the 
very  walls  of  the  building  in  which  the  patient  lies  ill  are  infectious 
to  passers-by.  Yet  the  Richmond  vestrymen  have  taJcen  it  into 
their  heads  that,  not  only  is  a  convalescent  hospital  pestilential, 
but  that  the  fields  which  surround  it  are  no  protection  to  the 
parishioners.  This,  of  course,  is  simple  folly ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  protest  of  the  Richmond  authorities  will  have  no  weight 
with  the  good  people  who  have  taken  a  kindly  project  in  hand. 
Any  objections  that  can  be  raised  to  the  proposed,  site  are,  at 
their  best,  frivolous  ;  while,  at  their  worst,  they  are  brutal  and 
unchristian. 


IN  A  BAD  CAUSE. 


The  papers  are  once  more  full  of  the  "  Edmunds  ScandaL** 
The  case  has  just  been  reopened  before  a  Court  of  Arbitration, 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  with  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Napier  Higgins,  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Haviland  Burke 
for  Mr.  Edmunds,  against  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Field, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Archibadd  as  Counsel  for  the  Crown.  The  first 
day  of  the  Arbitration  these  distinguished  lawyers  employed 
in  a  long-winded  discussion  as  to  which  side  should  open  the 
case — a  point  which  was  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Attorney-General ;  but  for  our  part,  we  think  the  great  credit  will 
be  due  to  the  side  which  succeeds,  not  in  opening  the  case,  but  in 
closing  it  The  public  are  tired  of  the  question,  and  the  con- 
stant dragging  in  of  poor  Lord  Brougham's  name  is  becoming 
more  and  more  distasteful  to  them.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Arbitrators  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  con- 
clusion of  an  affair  which  has  long  since  become  uninteresting, 
and  (so  far  as  the  g^eat  masses  are  concerned)  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  the  community.  The  amount  of  business  in  our  law 
courts  is  already  excessive,  and  the  slow  progress  of  really  im- 
portant cases  is  already  a  sore  subject  of  complaint  Mr. 
Edmunds  has,  therefore,  the  less  right  to  stop  the  way  when  such 
obstruction  entails  so  much  inconvenience  upon  other  people. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


Two  men  combine  to  win  a  certain  place. 

One  serves  the  other  in  the  eventful  case  : 

The  first  intrigues,  and  schemes,  and  toils  to  break 

The  laws  the  other  helps  perhaps  to  make. 

From  many  a  humble  plant  and  herb 

A  healing  dew  distils, 
Whose  virtues  aches  and  pains  assuage. 

And  banish  mortal  ills. 

To  one  last  hope  forlorn  he  clings. 

Though  doomed  so  soon  to  die  ; 
With  ear  intent,  expects  the  boon, 

And  strains  his  wistful  eye. 

A  form,  a  shape,  a  certain  style, 

Which  governs  human  speech  ; 
Tis  not  a  thought,  nor  only  words. 

But  is  made  up  of  each. 

Swift  as  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven. 

It  scatters  death  around  ; 
Sinks  mighty  ships,  and  with  rude  shocks 

Brings  castles  to  the  ground. 

The  common  blessing  of  the  rich 

Poor  men  can  rarely  boast ; 
Great  statesmen  cannot  ofl  enjoy. 

But  monarchs  lack  it  most 

There  is  a  scroll  whereon  we  all 

Proudly  our  names  inscribe. 
And  prize  the  honour  far  too  much 

To  sell  it  for  a  bribe. 


ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSIIC  IN  NO,  128. 


B    eaut    Y 

U       n      A 

N   aama  N 

K  almuc  K 

U    mpir   E 

M      us     E 
Answers  have  been  received  from  Ruby's  Ghost,  Cabana 
Chica,  Alice  Ben  Bolt,  Sandy  Bawbee,  Nelly  Bly,  Slap  Dash, 
Pen,  Pimlico  Tom  Cat,  Corbleu,  W.  H.  T.,  Ginger  Duff,  Biddy, 
and  Slodger  and  Tiney. 

Errata.— In  "  Our  Bookmarker,"  page  183,  first  colttmn,  line  14, 
for  **  a  book  "  read  "  an  author  ;"  line 23,ror  **  as  "  read  **  us ;"  line  25 
for  **  given  to  us  a  more,"  &c.,  read  "given  to  us  even  a  more,"  &c. 
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[Pricb  Twopknce. 


"IlOfV  THOSE    CHRISTIANS  LOVE    ONE 
ANOTHER  I" 

Desirable  as  it  may  be  that  the  most  violent  religious  and 
political  agiutions  should,  as  a  rule,  end  in  smoke,  perhq[>s 
it  is  just  as  well  for  this  country  that  such  a  termination 
was  vouchsafed  to  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot  Indeed, 
had  that  unpretending  arrangement  ended  literally  in  smoke^ 
the  consequences  might  have  been  very  serious  indeed  Not 
only  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  James  the  First  of  England 
would  have  suddenly  abdicated  his  throne,  without  any  pre- 
paration whatever,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  1605, 
but,  moreover,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Dr.  Temple  would 
never  have  received  his  mitre  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for  a  catastrophe  £aur  greater  than  the  mere 
exclusion  of  a  highly-polished  and  intellectual  man  from  the 
bench  of  the  English  Bishops  would  most  certainly,  as  the 
Americans  say,  have  eventuated.  Dr.  Pusey  would  have  abso- 
lutely lost  another  opporttmity  of  ''making  solenm  protest,"  a 
piece  of  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  respectfully  to  suggest  it,  that  learned  divine  seems 
specially  to  have  been  created.  From  the  date  of  the  celebrated 
Gorham  case,  when  Dr.  Pusey  signed  himself  down  one  of  a 
band  of  thirteen  champions  of  the  faith,  and  most  solemnly 
declared  in  so  many  words  that  the  Church  of  England  no 
longer  was  the  repository  of  the  truth,  the  then  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  taking  effect,  to  the  week  before  last,  when  he 
again  raised  his  voice  in  another  pious  wail  against  Essays  and 
Reviews,  he  has  been  a  sort  of  lachrymose  Jonah,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  kind  of  Greek  Chorus,  that  looks  on  at  the 
more  serious  portions  of  the  action,  groaning,  and  shouting 
or'  oToi,  and  doing  nothing  else  whatever.  But  there  is,  for- 
tunately, no  reason  for  gloomy  regret  Guy  Faux  lived  before 
the  age  of  Bryant  and  May,  and  such  matches  as  he  had  about 
him  absolutely  declined  to  light  on  the  box  or  anywhere  else. 
Hence  the  Church  of  England  is  flourishing  in  1869,  luminaries 
and  all,  and  Dr.  Pusey  has  the  luck  to  fall  upon  one  of  his  hap- 
piest opportimities.  It  is  not  every  man  who  is  able  to  show  up 
his  communion  so  thoroughly  and  completely  as  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  its 
supposed  interests,  once  more  bursts  into  a  flood  of  party  tears, 
and  parades  the  double  split  in  the  camp,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  reasoning  world  outside.  The  truth  is,  we  have  not  much 
patience  with  Dr.  Pusey.  Willing,  as  all  must  be,  who  respect 
erudition  and  bow  to  an  honoured  name,  to  make  every 
allowance  for  such  intellectual  vagaries  as  always  inevitably 


result  from  religious  partizanship,  we  must  frankly  confess  that 
we  think  Dr.  Pusey  ought,  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  in  many 
others,  to  have  simply  held  his  tongue.  Nothing  ever  yet  ot 
any  practical  kind  has  come  of  his  groans,  his  grave  forebodings, 
his  horrors  at  grievous  scandals.  Dke  the  Greek  Chorus,  to 
which  we  have  already  compared  him  above,  he  has  always 
been  equal  to  any  amount  of  reflecting  and  protesting,  but  he 
has  never,  so  to  speak,  lent  a  hand  to  the  matter  himself.  He 
is  known  on  the  Continent  in  religious  circles  as  the  "  foggy  ^ 
divine,  and  this  estimate  of  his  reasoningpower  is  peculiarly  happy 
and  accurate.  Illogical  to  a  degree  there  he  stays,  up  at  Oxford, 
possessed  of  a  fat  income,  a  Cathedral  stall,  and  a  Regius  pro- 
fessorship, a  member  of  a  national  Church,  to  the  wrecking  of 
which,  as  such,  his  whole  religious  career  has  been  devoted,  and 
from  the  conmiunion  of  which,  according  to  his  own  words,  he 
ought  to  have  separated  himself  eighteen  years  ago.  Such 
antecedents  could  scarcely  entitle  a  man  to  much  consideration, 
and  yet  Dr.  Pusey  obtrudes  himself  on  public  notice  in  a  posi- 
tion even  more  despicable,  namely  that  of  a  mean  truckster  to 
the  leader  of  the  very  party  he  and  his  set  have  from  first  to 
last  had  to  r^ard  as  their  most  merciless  enemies.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  his  Evangelical  backers,  it  must  be  honestly  avowed 
that  their  repudiation  of  an  alliance  with  what  they  regard  as 
one  deadly  error,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  tut  another,  is 
perfectly  consistent  and  strictly  logical  Exeter  Hall  for  once 
has  certs^nly  the  pull  of  Oxford,  and  the  rebuke  it  has  ad- 
ministered to  its  cringing  antagonist  is  highly  to  its  credit  And 
more  than  this.  It  is  highly  to  its  interest  as  well,  for  could 
anything  more  disastrous  be  conceived  than  a  friendship  which 
would  absolutely  rob  the  May  Meetings  of  their  very  text  ?  Dr. 
Pusey,  his  dreadful  doings,  his  awful  unbdief,  his  possible 
dungeons  under  his  rooms  at  Christchurch,  his  paganism  and 
his  income,  all  are  absolutely  necessary  as  rich  food  for  cha- 
ritable and  believing  Christian  audiences.  Exeter  Hall  without 
Dr.  Pusey  would  be  like  a  tea  party  without  scandal,  or  a  bull 
fight  without  the  bull.  The  things  could  not  possibly  come  off 
without  them.  As  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  of  course  the 
bickerings  and  wailings  and  cursings  of  Puseys  and  Shaftes- 
burys,  and  others,  are  of  little  concern.  They  amuse  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  certainly  afford  excellent  matter  for  corre- 
spondence in  Uie  coltmms  of  the  iknus.  All  the  protesting  and 
moral  posturing  in  the  world  will  not  alter  Mr.  Gladstone's 
excellent  choice,  upon  which  he  ought  to  be  congratulated  by 
every  earnest  Englishman  who  sets  the  interests  of  the  national 
Church  above  the  mere  successes  of  his  own  little  religious  clique.  I 
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Dr.  Temple  is  certainly  one  of  a  party  that  can  boast  in  its 
ranks  the  vast  bulk  of  the  present  intellectual  vigour  of  the 
Church  of  England  As  a  representative  man  his  followers, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  would  outnumber 
respectively  those  of  his  rivals  in  a  proportion  of  at  least  five  to 
one.  His  appointment  is,  therefore,  not  only  judicious  but 
popular,  and  the  miserable  hooting  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
is  about  as  futile  as  it  is  contemptible.  We  have  represented 
Dr.  Pusey  anxious  to  play  Guy  Faux  to  Dr.  Temple's  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Perhaps  we  should  have  hit  the  mark  more 
nearly  had  we  hidden  him,  with  his  powder  and  matches,  under 
the  vaults  of  the  Establishment  itself.  Not  that  the  situation 
would  have  been  satisfactory,  for  Dr.  Pusey,  we  can  assure 
him,  is  not  half  the  man  Guy  Faux  was.  Hkd  that  eccentric 
Spaniard,  that  "gallant  but  misled  gentleman,"  as,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  Daily  Telegraph  once  designated  him, 
only  had  a  really  effective  lucifer  about  him,  he  might  con- 
siderably have  altered  the  position  of  the  Crown,  in  Council  at 
least,  if  not  that  of  the  Church  of  England  itself.  But  there  is 
no  such  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  case  of  the  Oxford 
Guy  Faux.  His  matches  are  shams,  his  powder  is  make 
believe,  and  though  his  intentions  are  honouraUy  sanguine,  he 
may  be  confident  about  the  issue.  Should,  however,  it  be  by 
any  chance  possible  for  the  great  conspirator  to  explode  any- 
thing whatever,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  of  one  result.  No 
possible  catastrophe  will  ever  blow  Dr.  Pusey  out  of  his  present 
berth  ;  and  who  will  venture  to  say  he  is  not  wise  in  his 
generation  ? 


CAPITAL    FRIENDS. 


A  PRACTICE  seems  coming  into  vogue  with  certain  "  literary 
men "  which  is  more  ingenious  than  honourable.  One  or  two 
writers,  whose  poverty  of  brains  must  be  their  excuse,  are  in  the 
habit  of  turning  their  friends  and  acquaintances  to  good  ac- 
count by  borrowing,  not  money,  but  ideas  from  them.  For 
instance,  a  successful  novelist,  whose  sketches  of  character, 
where  he  relies  upon  his  powers  of  observation,  not  of  imagi- 
nation, all  will  allow  to  be  life-like,  meets  you  at  dinner ;  you 
are  introduced  to  him ;  you  converse  with  him  freely,  fondly 
imagining  the  occasion  to  be  one  in  no  ways  different  from  the 
ordinary  mtercourse  of  private  life,  and,  without  the  least  sus- 
picion that  "the  reporters  are  present;"  you  are,  therefore, 
rather  surprised  to  find  your  conversation  reproduced,  verbatim, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  successful  novelist's  next  work. 

No  one  will  complain,  if  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  literary  friend, 
one  is  happy  enough  to  contribute  his  store  of  information.  If 
one  recognizes  one's  opinion  in  the  pages  of,  let  us  say,  "  The 
Philosooher,"  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  ought  one  not  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  un|olicited  and  unexpected  honour  1  Many  persons 
pass  their  lives  in  trying  to  see  themselves  in  print  in  one  of  the 
comic  papers.  All  in  vain ;  their  contributions  are  invariably 
rejected.  What  a  pity  it  is  they  cannot  scrape  acquaintance  witn 
one  of  the  talented  writers  ;  they  need  not  say  anything  funny, 
it  is  quite  enough  if  they  have  some  infirmity,  or  natural  peculi- 
arity ;  these  wit^  dogs  will  manage  to  make  capital  of  that. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  honour  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance 
you  may  feel  at  having  what  you  consider,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as 
the  sacredness  of  private  life  thus  violated  ?  If  it  is  no^  it 
ough^  to  be. 

But  those,  who  are  hapoy  enough  at  any  time  to  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  one  of  these  eminent  wits,  may  fairly  complain 
if  they  find  that  they  have  been  bestowing  their  hospitality 
upon  one  who  has  been  sitting  at  dinner  with  you,  night  after 
night,  with  his  note-book  under  the  table,  jotting  down  mate- 
rials for  some  facetious  sketch  of  character,  in  which  he  wiU 
introduce  any  feature  of  your  countenance,  or  any  peculiarity  of 
your  manner,  which  may  be  sufficiently  striking  for  his  purpose, 
with  great  comic  effect  It  is  hardly  calculated  to  increase 
either  the  respect  or  the  affection  which  you  would  wish  to  feel 
for  your  friend  when  you  find  that  your  physical,  as  well  as  your 
moral,  infirmities  have  furnished  him  with  infinite  jests,  at  which 
he  himself  can  laugh  over  and  over  again,  even  if  those  to 
whom  he  may  relate  them  should  have  so  much  gentlemanly 
feelinff  as  to  perceive  the  indelicacy  of  such  jests  more  than 
their  humour.     It  may  be  great  squeamishness,  but  certainly 


one's  mind  docs  revolt  from  the  idea  of  making  capital  of  your 
friends  in  this  fashion  ;  drawing  portraits  of  them  which  are 
like  bad  photographs  ;  one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  them,  and 
yet  the  likenesses  are  so  clumsily  and  coarsely  done,  that  one 
recognises  them  only  to  condemn  them.  In  these  portraits 
there  is  neither  deep  observation,  subtle  analysis,  or  kindly  hu- 
mour ;  there  is,  simply,  stupid  vulgarity.  The  drawer  of  them 
has  not  either  the  ima^nation  to  idealise,  or  the  power  to  create. 
He  is  equally  without  the  skill,  or  good  taste  which,  from  obser- 
vation of  individuals,  can  so  generalise,  that  the  result  becomes 
a  picture  which  is  true  to  nature,  for  which  many  might  have 
sat,  and  yet  no  individual  be  able  to  resent  it  as  his  alone. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  between  a  satirist  and  a  caricaturist. 
To  be  the  former,  one  must  have  earnestness,  vigour,  and 
genius ;  to  be  the  latter,  one  only  needs  flippancy,  insolence, 
and  knack. 

We  would  put  it  to  these  great  wits,  who  may  be  tempted  to 
adopt  this  rather  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  reputation, 
whether  the  game  is  really  worth  the  candle?  Is  not  such  a 
mine  of  wealth  soon  exhausted  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  as  the 
eyes  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances  become  opened  to  the 
gross  violation  of  all  honour  and  decency,  of  which  they  have 
been  victims,  they  will  withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  who 
cannot  assume  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen,  much  less  respect  the 
sanctity  of  friendship  ?  It  is  even  possible  that  some  incuvidual, 
whose  indignation  is  stronger  than  his  prudence,  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  may  administer  to  some  one  of 
these  area  sneaks  of  Uterature  that  personal  chastisement,  which 
they  would  be  able  to  understana,  and  which,  certainly,  they 
deserve. 


MISERABLE  WURMS  ;* 
A    TRAGEDY  IN    TWO   ACTS. 


Dramatis  PERSONiE. 
The  Duke  of  Brompton  {iMe  Editor  cfan  English  satirical 

paptr^  travelling  in  search  0/ ^^ subjects^). 

Alan    McBawbee    {a   Scotch  follower  of  Mr.    Cook,   the 

excursionist). 

Mrs.  McBawbee  (Atf  tt^). 

Miss  McBawbea  {his  daughter). 

Act  I. 
Scene. — Tlie  interior  of  a  second-class  railway  carriage  on  the 
line  between  Cologne  and  Heidelberg.     Windy  night.    Great 
storm  raging.    Thunderbolts^  lightntngy  &*c,,  Sfc.    The  DUKE 
and  McBawbee  and  his  family  discovered. 

The  Duke.— Are  you  going  to  Heidelberg,  Sir  } 

McBawbee.— -Well,  Sir,  I  canna  say  Pm  ganging  at  once,  as 
IVe  just  ascertained  that  I  can  get  out  at  Wur'r'rrms  for  jest 
half  an  hour.    {Thunder.)    It  says  so  on  Mr.  Cook's  ticket 

The  Duke.— But  surely  it  is  rather  a  bad  night  for  sight 
seeing.     {Lightning  and  terrific  crash.) 

McBawbee  {trying  to  make  himself  heard  through  the  noise 
of  thunder), — You  may  be  right.  Sir,  but  it  jest  says  that  I  may 
do  it  on  the  ticket  I 
{The  train  arrives  at  Wurms,     The  McBawbee  party  get  out 

ui  the  pelting  rain.     As  the  train  starts  off  again  several 

thunderbolts  fall.) 

{Twelve  hours  are  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  first  Act 
and  the  second.) 

Act  II. 

Scene. — The  salon-^-manger  of  a  hotel  at  Heidelberg.     The 

Duke  atid  the  McBawbee /^r/^  meet  and  salute. 

The  Duke  {courteously).^TrvLSt  you  liked  Wurms  last  night, 
sir? 

McBawbee  {candidly). — Well,  Sir,  I  canna  say  we  saw  much 
of  it  It  was  vera  dark,  except  when  we  had  the  thunder  and 
the  lightning.  We  went  to  a  large  space  that  may  jest  have 
been  a  marlcet-place,  and  when  it  ligntened  we  saw  a  some- 
thing in  the  centre  that  ma  wife  thinks  may  jest  have  been  a 
pump,  or  perhaps  a  statoo  1  But  you  see,  Sir,  it  said  we  might 
do  it  on  the  ticket  1 

*  This  piece  is  founded  on  facts. 

Motto  for  a  Popular  Life  and  Fire  Office.—  I  am 
"  Monarch"  of  all  I  survey. 
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CHIVALRY  AT  A  DISCOUNT! 

We  have  reason  for  believing  that  the  recoit  shower  of 
knighthoods  and  baronetcies  has  necessitated  the^ublication  of 
the  following  "  table  of  precedence  "  : — 

Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Attorneys  at  Law. 

Irish  Bishops. 

Stockbrokers. 

The  Lord  Mayor. 

Cheesemongers. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Baronets. 

Usurers  at  40  per  cent. 

Usurers  at  60  per  cent 

Fenians. 

Actors. 

Literary  men. 

The  Eldest  Sons  of  Baronets, 

Sweeps. 


THE  FRETFUL  PHILOSOPHER  ON  TRUTH 


Truth  is  a  very  valuable  thing.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  valuable 
that  few  people  can  afford  to  part  with  it  Hence  it  comes, 
possibly,  that  most  men  arc  liars. 

The  proverb  says,  "  In  vino  veritasP  But  it  depends  entirely 
on  your  wine  merchant 

♦•• 

The  intense  devotion  of  mankind  to  the  sacred  cause  of  truth 
is  edifying  and  striking.  Nine- tenths  of  all  the  human  butchery 
that  has  defiled  the  earth  from  the  banning  has  taken  place 
under  its  banners.  Men  have  hacked  each  other  to  pieces 
valiantly  in  its  name,  and  even  started  penny  oapers  in  its 
defence.  On  the  whole,  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  when  well 
advertised,  has  generally  turned  out  to  be  a  decidedly  paying 
business, 

V 

There  is  also  a  very  terrifying  side  to  truth.  Men  talk  of 
"  telling  the  truth  and  shaming  the  devil  ;**  and,  depend  upon  it, 
if  anything  could  have  shamed  that  personage  they  would  have 
managed  it 

*•• 

People  are  very  fond  of  spreading  the  truth,  and  such  a  price- 
less boon  do  they  consider  its  diffusion,  that  they  often  do  not 
mind  a  good  deal  of  dirty  work  to  bring  it  about.  If  Truth 
were  only  her  own  mistress  for  five  minutes,  she  would  give  all 
her  servants  a  month's  warning  on  the  spot 

%• 

The  desire  to  propagate  the  truth  far  and  wide  sometimes 
assumes  a  religious  aspect  Under  such  a  condition  it  works 
marvels.  It  fires  the  human  soul  with  such  energy  that  it  vo- 
luntarily resigns  the  blessings  of  home,  represented  by  city 
back  lanes,  fever  bed-sides,  metropolitan  squalor,  misery,  and 
sin,  for  an  expatriation  in  a  far-off  clime.  Here  it  has  to  face  a 
comfortable  house,  elegant  furniture,  converted  slaves,  £^fio  a 
year,  and  the  reputation  of  a  martyr  !  Yet,  spite  these  terrible 
alternatives,  men  are  to  be  found  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  go  forth  to  preach  the  truth.    This  is  its  most 

beautiful  side. 

•  • 

Philosophers  have  moralized  on  the  probable  position  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  When  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  cold  water  that  has  been  thrown  (Hi  her  by  man- 
kind, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  her  thoroughly  at  home  anywhere 
else. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  speak  the  truth  imder  all  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  it  is  safer,  as  a  rule,  in  many  cases,  to  have 
recourse  to  deception.  The  truly  wise  man  never  tells  the  whole 
truth  to  his  tradesman,  his  friend,  or  his  tax-collector.  They 
are  but  human,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  is  one  very  disagreeable  condition  of  truth  which  men 
designate  as  "  plain  unvarnished.**  Fly  the  man  who  wishes  to 
tell  you  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  about  anything,  unless  you 
are  fully  prepared  to  knock  him  down. 


^toari  (gtufirtu  %Mx%  ^arl  0f  gtrlrj. 

BORN   1799.     DIED  23RD  OCTOBKR,   1869. 


Noble  in- something  more  than  birth  or  name, 
He  won,  deserved,  but  never  stooped  for,  fame. 
Instinct  with  chivsilry's  most  generous  fire 
He  took,  but  never  loved,  the  statesman's  hire. 
Ready  to  rule,  but  readier  to  obey, 
His  ancient,  more  than  he,  o'er  men  held  sway  ; 
To  him  he  left  the  tricks  of  party  strife. 
And  laid  down  power  as  he  laid  down  life  ; 
Both  he  had  used  for  others  not  for  self ; 
He  cared  for  place  as  little  as  for  pelf. 

Bred  up  to  reverence,  not  to  scorn,  the  past. 
He  would  the  world  progressed,  but  not  too  fast. 
The  ardent  youth,  who  rashly  urged  Reform, 
In  age,  grown  prudent,  scarodly  grew  less  warm  ; 
With  equal  fire  he  opposed  as  foes 
Those  by  whoie  side  he  had  dealt  his  fiercest  blows. 
On  either  side,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere, 
He  bred  no  hate  where  he  inspired  fear. 

Though  boasting  ne'er  the  name  of  "  p^or  man's 

fnend," 
His  charity  knew  neither  stint  nor  end. 
He  felt  not  only  for  the  distant  slaves  ; 
For  those  at  home,  the  serfs  of  greedy  knaves. 
His  purse  was  no  less  open  than  his  heart. 
He  would  not  flatter,  but  he  healed  their  smart 
With  tear-dimmed  eyes  upon  his  tomb  we  write, 
"  Here  Hes  a  sholar  true  and  truer  knight" 


NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  AT 


As  it  is  now  generally  known  that  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  recent  distinguished  services  to  literature,  and 
more  especially  in  acknowledgment  of  his  truthful  picture  of  the 
high  moral  effect  of  University  training,  as  given  in  his  great 
classic^  work  Formosa,  we  need  have  no  compunction  in  afford- 
ing pubUcity  to  his  reply.  It  is  in  his  best  style,  and  furnishes 
another  proof  of  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  College  life  and 
all  its  belongings  : — 

Drury  Lane,  Nov,  5,  1869, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seniors,  fellows,  bull  dogs, 
undergraduates,  and  boating  men. 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  the  distinguished 
honour  you  have  forced  upon  me.  For  this  reason,  I  am  M^ 
very  one  man  fit  to  fill  the  place.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  public— I  mean  of  the  heads  of  your 
great  houses  (we  have  great  houses  at  Drury  Lane  too),  and 
hope  to  commence  my  career  by  a  thorough  reorganisation  of 
your  ancient  instituti^s.  There  will  be  no  more  lectures,  but 
moral  philosophy  will  be  taught  all  day  long  at  the  Sheldonian. 
I  shall  put  in  a  new  stage,  reconstruct  the  auditorium,  re-write 
some  of  your  Greek  plays,  touch  up  your  best  dramatic  authors 
such  as  Cicero,  Delectus,  Ossian,  and  Nepos,  and  take  a  half 
share  of  the  profits.  Places  can  be  secured,  of  course,  a  month 
in  advance  at  all  the  leading  London  libraries.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering from  the  point.  To  return  to  my  projected  reforms.  The 
new  undergraduate  dress  shall  be  taken  direct  from  Formosa, 
and  I  mean  to  do  away  with  training.  I  have  done  away  with 
it  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  pubUc  like  it  /  know  what  the 
public  like ;  nothing  Uke  pleasing  the  public. 

Tliere,  I  can't  say  more  than  this.  If  I  do  not  make  the 
thing  run  5cx3  nights,  my  name  is  not 

D.  Boucicault. 

P.S. — If  my  programme  doesn't  draw — ^well,  we  can  soon  fill 
the  Colleges  with  paper.     I  have  tried  paper  once  or  twice. 
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THE      WEEK. 

Our  dear  friend,  Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  (the  alderman  who 
asked  for  a  guard  of  honour  at  Li^e  our  readers  will  recollect), 
has  appeared  in  a  new  character— that  of  a  weird  wag.  In  the 
course  of  the  disgraceful  squabble  at  Guildhall  about  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby's  merits  as  a  sUtesman,  "his  lordship  "  alluded 
to  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  as  an 
"  assembly  of  gentlemen  ! " 

Our  genial  old  crony  Dean  Close  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  He 
has  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  disowning  any  alliance  with 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  party.  Of  course  the  festive  Dean  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  Dr.  Temple's  appointment ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  his  enlightened  orthodoxy  has  not  permitted  him  to 
be  tempted  into  any  act  of  charity,  or  toleration,  however  trivial, 
towards  those  of  his  fellow-churchmen  who  differ  from  him.  • 


The  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton  indignantly  denies  the  author- 
ship of  the  article  in  the  Tinus  on  Mrs.  Stowe's  libel,  which  is 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Hotten  in  a  collection  of  articles  on  the 
Byron  Scandal  published  by  him.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised 
at  Mrs.  Norton  showing  some  warmth,  considering  the  natiu^ 
of  the  article.  Besides,  she  mi^ht  plead  that  she  was  ''  hottened^ 
a  process  which  has  made  more  than  one  author  very  warm 
already. 

At  one  of  the  many  seditious  meetings,  which  have  lately 
been  held  in  Ireland,  great  stress  was  laid,  by  one  of  the 
speakers,  on  the  bitter  indignity  inflicted  on  the  Fenian  prisoners 
by  bringmg  them  into  contact  with  murderers  and  felons.  Con- 
sidering the  toleration,  not  to  say  partiality,  exhibited  by  the 
disaffected  portion  of  the  Irish  nation  towards  all  murderers,  we 
should  think  that  these  Fenian  prisoners  ought  to  find  such 
companionship  very  genial 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Burton  (a  gentleman  who,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
evidently  does  not  consider  himself  ''small  beer")  said  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  that  he  "  would  not 
appoint  Dr.  Temple  as  his  curate  if  he  (Dr.  Temple)  applied 
for  the  appointment"  We  should  think  not  I  Why,  the  rack 
has  been  abolished  for  years  in  England,  and  this  would  be 
much  worse  than  the  rack.  Fancy  having  to  listen  every 
Sunday  to  Burton's  after-dinner  sermons  ! 


We  have  no  great  admiration  for  the  Spanish  nation,  but  we 
question  if  it  is  either  politic,  or  polite,  to  send  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Layard  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
that  land  of  ]pull-fights  the  Nineveh  Bull  will  find  himself  at 
home.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  show  his 
prowess  in  the  arena.  The  following  appointments  are  likely 
to  follow—Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Moore,  M.P.,  to  the  Embassy  at  Washington ;  and  Sir 
George  Bowyer  to  the  Court  at  Florence. 

Professor  Rislev  has  written  to  the  pi^rs  a  most 
pathetic  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

«  The  accusation  of  '  onlawftilly  taking  hold '  of  a  young  child  fell 
on  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  has  caused  me  mental  agony  indescrib- 
able ;  and  Uie  manner  in  which  my  name  has  been  held  up  before  the 
public  has  been  a  dreadful  and  humiliating  punishment  for  a  crime  not 
only  never  committed,  but  never  for  a  moment  contemplated.  I  may 
add  that  I  nerer  meant  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  inviteci  the 
fullest  investi^tion,  despite  the  exposure.  The  result  has  been  cxmi- 
plete  exoneration ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  tender  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  to  those  friends  who  so  nobly  came  forward  in  my  hour 
of  need." 

The  Professor  is  too  sensitive.    The  British  public  did  not  I 
doubt  his  innocence  (we  feel  certain)  for  a  single  moment,  and 
when  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  spoke  to  his  good  character-— why,  the 
matter  was  ended. 


The  Daily  News  appears  to  have  fallen  into  bad  hands. 
Since  its  descent  from  the  Olympus  of  the  threepenny  joumab 
to  the  vidgar  plains  of  the  penny  papers  it  has  gradually  sunk 
lower  and  lower  in  credit  It  need  not  have  dropped  decaicy 
and  truth  when  it  dropped  the  twopence.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared in  its  columns  exalting  Leigh  Hunt  at  the  expense  of 
Thomas  Hood — we  mean  the  great  Thomas  Hood.  Both  are 
honoured  names  in  literature,  and  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to 
Leigh  Hunt  to  attempt  to  praise  him  by  denying  the  fame  of 
his  far  greater  contemporary.  Few  poets  are  justly  so  loved 
and  honoured  as  Hood.  His  life  was  as  noble  a  legacy  as  any 
author  could  ever  wish  to  bequeath.  He  did  not  leave  behind 
him  wealth  bought  at  the  cost  of  independence — of  decency — of 
honour ;  but  he  left  to  his  children  and  to  all  writers  a  richer 
legacy  far,  in  the  example  of  a  spotless  life  of  heroic  devotion 
to  duty  and  self-denial,  which  can  never  be  wasted. 


Archdeacon  Freeman  (whoever  he  may  be)  hates  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Newspapers  tell  him  things  that  he 
does  not  want  to  know.  We  can  quite  believe  that,  for  news- 
papers are  apt  to  tell  the  truth  about  such  matters  as  the  nar- 
rowmindedness  and  idleness  of  some  of  the  deigy,  which  is  the 
last  thing  such  individuals  as  Archdeacon  Freeman  want  to 
know.  A  magazine,  to  this  holy  man,  is  ''  a  rubbish  hole,  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  goods  are  stored  up,  but  out  of  which 
you  can't  find  anything  that  you  want"  Goods  are  not  generally 
stored  up  in  rubbish  holes,  and  if  they  are  goods  they  are  gene- 
rally worth  preserving.  It  must  be  a  man's  own  £ault  if  he 
cannot  find  what  he  wants  in  a  magarine,  considering  that  each 
one  has  an  index.  There  certainly  is  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  in 
magazines,  but  if  we  were  to  suppress  them  on  that  ground, 
sermons  might  be  the  next  form  of  literature  to  suffer  extinction. 
The  amiable  Archdeacon  makes  another  mistake,  he  declares 
that  St  l^aul  would  have  hated  newspapers  had  they  been 
published  in  his  (the  Saint's)  day.  We  think  not  May  we 
hint,  with  all  possible  respect,  that  St  Paul  was  unquestion- 
ably a  ''  man  of  letters,"  as  the  Ephesians  and  Corinthians  of 
the  first  century  could  fully  have  testified  if  called  upon  so  to 
do  ?  Now,  no  '^  man  of  letters  "  could  hate  (for  instance)  the 
Daily  Telegraph.    The  idea  is  toa  absurd. 
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XIV. 

The  attractions  of  Mr.  Tackler's  system  did  not  increase 
upon  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Pulp  found  himself  day  by  day 
losing  all  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  attending  upon  paupers. 
As  for  Mr.  Tackler's  private  patients,  they  were  a  very  eccen- 
tric body,  and  they  possessed  this  charmmg  and  encouraging 
characteristic,  they  never  paid.  They  gave  an  infinity  of 
trouble,  they  always  came  at  night,  their  maladies  always  went 
through  dangerous  complications,  and  when  they  were  tho- 
rough! jr  recovered  they  ignored  payment  altogether.  It  neces- 
sarily followed  that  Mr.  Tackier,  although  an  experienced 
practitioner,  was  not  a  rich  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  nad,  from 
devoting  himself  so  extensively  to  the  performance  of  kind  and 
generous  actions, — attending  this  case  gratuitously,  forgiving  that 
case  its  debt,  and  generally  neglecting  his  ownpersonzd  finances 
for  the  sake  of  "the  profession," — found  himself  at  last  wretchedly 
hard  up ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  exercised  by 
Mrs.  Tackier  in  the  matter  of  management  that  they  succeeded 
in  making  both  ends  meet,  and  very  poor  ends  they  were  when 
they  did  meet.  "  Go  to  Mr.  Tackier,*'  would  be  the  recommen- 
dation given  by  one  of  his  regular  patients  to  a  suffering  ac- 
quaintance ;  "  he*s  a  capital  doctor,  and  he  is  very  cheap,  and 
he  is  a  highly  respectable  man,  for  he  never  enforces  payment 
of  his  fees."  And  "  the  suffering  acquaintance  "  came,  and  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Tackier,  and  was  put  upon  the  books,  and  Mr. 
Pulp  made  up  his  or  her  physic,  and  the  boy  took  it  out,  and 
"  the  suffering  acquaintance "  got  well,  and  at  Christmas  the 
account  was  sent  in,  and  then  it  was  found  that  "  the  suffering 
acquaintance "  had  been  sold  up  in  the  interval,  or  had  gone 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  or 
had  gone  abroad  for  change  of  climate^  or  disputed  the  items, 
or  performed  one  of  the  thousand  tncks  it  is  lamentable  to 
state  are  usually  adopted  by  dishonest  patients  towards  that  hard- 
working, badly-paid  body  of  gentlemen — the  general  practi- 
tioners of  London.  ^  There  was  one  feature,  however,  in  Mr. 
Tackler*s  system  which  just  redeemed  him  from  absolute  star- 
vation. It  was  in  taking  everything  out,  in  kind.  Fortunately, 
the  baker  who  supplied  him  with  his  daily  bread  was  very  asth- 
matic ;  and  Mr.  Tackier,  assisted  by  Nir.  Pulp,  attended  him 
for  his  complaint  The  bread  went  against  the  attendance  and 
the  physic.  The  butcher,  too,  who  had  furnished  the  Tackier 
establishment  for  some  considerable  period,  and  had  then  in- 
effectually demanded  payment,  having  suddenly  required  the 
attendance  of  an  accoucheur,  had  thought  of  Mr.  Tackier  in 
order  to  work  out  the  outstanding  bill ;  and  Mr.  Tackier  having 
attended  and  done  his  duty  in  first-rate  style,  producmg  a 
plumping  boy,  he  had  been  retained  as  the  butcher's  regular 
medical  attendant ;  and  Mrs.  Butcher  being  of  a  prolific  ten- 
dency and  generally  ailing  in  the  intervals,  Mr.  Tackier  found 
himself  working  out  his  butcher's  bills  in  a  very  agreeable 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Whenever  Mrs.  Butche?s  time 
was  coming  on,  and  a  new  chip  of  the  old  block  was  expected, 
he  went  in  for  sirloins  of  beef  and  shoulders  of  mutton  to  an  ex- 
travagant extent  His  coal  merchant  he  attended  for  a  chronic 
gout  He  was  knocked  up  at  least  three  times  a  week  to  visit 
his  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  who  kept  the  "  Goose  and  Grid- 
iron," in  the  adjoining  street,  to  treat  nim  for  delirium  tremens  ; 
and  even  the  milkman's  bill  was  worked  out  by  his  attending 
one  of  the  milkman's  children,  who  was  suffering  from  water  on 
the  brain.  All  the  tradesmen  he  dealt  with  appeared  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  sickness  in  their  house  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other ;  and  it  was  a  curious  discussion  that  took  place  at 
Christmas  over  Mr.  Tackler's  books  in  striking  the  balance  of 
accounts  as  between  himself  and  his  various  tradesmen  patients. 

Whether  there  had  been  enough  asthma  on  the  part  of  the 
baker  to  cover  the  bread  bill,  or  enough  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  butcher's  wife  to  pay  the  meat  account,  or  enough  gout  to 
discharge  the  coal  liability,  yrere  subjects  which  were  anxiously 
discussed ;  but  fortimately  it  generally  ended  in  Mr.  Tackler's 
turning  the  comer  into  another  year  without  being  immediately 
compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 

There  was  only  one  person,  however,  who  was  apparently  free 
from  all  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  that  obstinate  individual 
was  the  landlord  of  Mr.  Tackler's  house.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Tackier  had  often  and  often  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
a  little  medical  treatment  would  do  him  an  infinity  of  good.    He 


didn't  see  it  He  wanted  his  rent  He  didn't  want  physic. 
The  consequence  of  this  obstinacy  being  that  nearly  every 
half-year  an  execution  came  into  Mr.  Tackler's  house,  and  was 
only  got  out  by  some  sort  of  superhiiman  process,  which  con- 
sisted in  Mr.  Tackier  raising  the  necessary  money  some  way  or 
the  other,  probably  by  a  partial  sale  of  his  furniture,  or  a  des- 
perate appeal  to  his  trade  patients,  or  borrowing  the  money 
from  a  brother  doctor  he  had  met  at  consultation,  or,  what  was 
generally  the  case,  mortgaging  the  magnificent  stipend  he  re- 
ceived from  the  parish. 

XV. 

"  One  minute,  Mr.  Pulp,"  said  Mr.  Tackier  one  day  after  the 
prescription  book  had  been  filled  up,  and  the  various  private 
patients  had  been  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Pulp  was  about  to  de- 
scend to  the  Surgery  to  make  up  the  vanous  medicines.  It 
would  have  astonished  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  to  have  exa- 
mined Mr.  Tackler's  pharmacopoeia,  for  the  Surgery  being  very 
deficient  in  important  drugs,  in  consequence  of  a  perpetual  dis- 
belief in  Mr.  Tackler's  solvency  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman's 
wholesale  druggists,  the  necessary  medicines  were  inade  up  by 
ingenious  combinations.  **  One  minute,  Mr.  Pulp — sit  down. 
I  am  perfectly  tired  of  this  sort  of  business.  I  wiU  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Nothing  can  be 
gainea  from  devoting  one's  energies  to  paupers,  except  experi- 
ence of  a  certain  sort  It  does  not  make  one  think  better  of 
one's  fellow-creatures.  It  disgusts  one  with  a  noble  profession. 
The  wretched  way  in  which  I  am  paid — the  work  expected  from 
me— the  attacks  made  upon  me  in  the  event  of  any  inattention 
shown  on  my  part,  all  convince  me  that  no  man  could  embark 
upon  a  more  ungrateful  and  hazardous  enterprise.  I  will  stand 
it  no  longer." 

"  You  are  right,  Mr.  Tackier,"  said  Mr.  Pulp.  "  From  what 
I  have  seen  in  your  establishment,  I  am  convinced  that  what 
you  say  is  true.  I  engaged  myself  to  you  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  practise  my  profession  in  such 
a  way  that  I  should  receive  the  blessings  and  gratitude  of  those 
I  attended.  Naturally,  I  thought  the  poor  the  first  objects  of 
my  solicitude.  I  renounce  that  idea  entirely.  I  will,  if  you 
like,  join  you  in  another  course." 

"  Join  me  ! "  cried  Mr.  Tackier,  starting.  "  To  carry  out  my 
scheme,  I  want  money." 

"  Money  you  shall  have,"  said  Mr.  Pulp.  "  The  gov'nor  will  ad- 
vance me  any  moderate  sum  I  may  require." 

**  Will  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tackier.  "  How  much  ?  Two  hundred  ?  " 

"  Five  hundred,  if  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Pulp. 

"  Five  hundred  i "  said  Mr.  Tackier,  almost  losing  his  breath. 
"  Why,  we  can  make  a  fortune,  Mr.  Pulp.  We  will  go  into  partner- 
ship. We  will  make  a  fortune.  I  have  struggled  long  and  hope- 
lessly in  this  career,  and  I  have  seen  others  rise  over  my 
head  by  imblushing  quackery  and  imposture.  We  will  go 
into  partnership,  Mr.  Pulp.  You  shall  be  the  head  partner 
as  you  bring  the  money.  I  have  a  wife  and  child  depen- 
dent upon  me,  and  I  will  work  hard.  I  will  give  up 
this  wretched  parish,  and  this  miserable  life  of  poverty  and 
starvation.  We  will  have  a  magnificent  house  in  a  square.  We 
will  have  our  carriage,  our  liveried  servant ;  and  we  will  soon 
see  if  that  system  does  not  prove  a  betler  one  than  that  I  have 
hitherto  followed." 

"  Agreed  ! "  said  Mr.  Pulp,  enthusiastically. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Taclder,  "put  down  the  prescription- 
book,  there  are  scarcely  any  drugs  in  the  Surgery  to  use  in 
making  up  the  medicines.  The  brokers  will  be  in  to-morrow. 
Old  Tonkin  of  the  *  Goose  and  Gridiron '  has  been  going  it 
lately  with  D.  T.,  so  we  can  afford  some  champagne.  .  L^t's 
have  it,  let  us  call  in  Mrs.  T.,  and  let  us  drinlc  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  future  firm  of  *  Pulp  and  Tackier.'" 

XVI, 

They  kept  it  up  till  cock-crow.  They  arranged  their  schemes. 
Old  Pulp  was  to  produce  the  money.  The  situation  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  house  was  discussed.  The  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  conduct  of  the  pr^tice  were  argued.  They  drank 
to  their  future  fortune,  whicn  was  certain.  They  drank  to  the 
confusion  of  all  parishes  who  starve  their  doctors,  and  to  all  pa- 
tients who  never  paid.  They  were  very  merry,  and  when  Mr. 
Tackier  was  taken  upstairs  by  Mrs.  Tackier,  he  defied  all 
paupers  with  increased  vehemence,  he  defied  the  brokers,  he 
defied  the  druggists,  he  defied  the  bottle-merchants,  and  he 
defied  the  parish ! 

They  did  make  a  fortune.  Our  readers  may  learn  how  some 
day. 
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2 HE  MISCHIEF  OF  CHATTER. 


The  Birmingham  Gazette  states  that  the  "Warwickshire 
Scandal "  will  shortly  come  before  the  Divorce  Court.  The  same 
paper  goes  on  to  inform  its  readers  that  the  noble  respondent 
has  completely  recovered,  and  will  file  her  answer  in  the  usual 
way.  We  are  indeed  sorry  if  the  first  item  of  this  news  be  true  ; 
for  we  had  hoped  that  we  had  heard  the  last  of  the  imfortunate 
business  ;  but  since  we  are  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  two  or 
more  highly  respectable  families,  we  may  as  well  offer  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  noble  respondent  on  her  recovery.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  take  the  Birmingham  Gazette  to  task  for 
speaking  of  the  lady  as  the  noble  respondent  Beyond  belong- 
ing to  a  good  family,  and  being  a  baronet^s  wife,  she  has  no 
claim  to  nobility,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Peerage  are  con- 
cerned. In  every  other  sense,  we  have  every  faith  tnat  the  re- 
spondent will  deserve  the  title  our  contemporary  has  given  her. 
Scandals  in  general  are  bad  things,  and  should  be  avoided  ;  but 
if  the  Warwickshire  case  is  "  going  on,"  and  if  it  ends,  as  we 
surely  believe  it  will,  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  with  the 
condemnation  of  those  idle  tongues  which  have  made  so  much 
of  what  may  be  so  little,  we  trust  that  it  will  have  made  its  mark 
on  th&  follies  of  our  social  constitution. 


TIN  AND    TINSEL. 


The  procession  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  we  are  officially  in- 
formed, will  be  in  all  respects  "  suitable  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  but  will  not  be  of  an  extravagant  character." 
From  this  announcement  it  would  appear  that  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  has  some  original  ideas  respecting  his  show,  and  intends 
to  carry  them  out.  We  suppose  the  order  of  procession  has 
already  been  carefully  compiled,  and  watermen,  banner-bearers, 
volunteer  bands,  and  aldermen  have  been  assigned  their  re- 
spective places ;  but  if  it  is  not  too  late  to  offer  a  suggestion, 
we  woulcl  hint  that  it  is,  at  the  least,  unadvisable  to  bar  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  street  for  four  or  five  hours  during  the  busiest 
time  of  the  day.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  rule  for  large  bodies 
of  policemen  to  disport  themselves  in  single  file  along  the 
several  miles  of  curbstone  between  Westminster  and  the  City 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, and  generally  to  obstruct  the  legitimate  traffic  of  the 
thoroughfares  between  the  two  points  for  several  hours  before 
the  space  is  really  wanted.  Of  course  this  is  an  immense  in- 
convenience to  everybody  except  the  pickpockets ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  more  often  than 
not  hooted  when  his  gold  coach  eventually  makes  its  appear- 
ance. But  we  question  much  if  this  stoppage  of  the  streets  is 
really  necessary.  When  a  regiment  of  Guards  parades  PaH  Mall, 
or  the  Queen  goes  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Horticul- 
tursd  Gardens,  it  is  not  usual  to  stop  up  the  streets ;  so  we 
cannot  see  why  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  particularly  privi- 
leged. His  lordship's  procession  has  never  for  years  past  been 
of  a  character  which  could  not  wend  its  way  down  the  Strand 
with  any  greater  inconvenience  than  attends  the  passage  of  a 
Brompton  omnibus  through  that  locality,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
accord  it  the  right  to  be  mischievously  obstructive.  If  the 
Lord  Mayor  would  compensate  the  tradesmen  who  have  to  close 
their  shops  as  he  comes  by,  and  make  good  the  watches  which 
change  hands  in  the  crowd  which  is  jammed  into  the  pavement 
to  make  way  for  him,  we  might  feel  inclined  to  leave  him  to 
play  the  fool  unmolested ;  but,  as  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
he  is  prepared  to  do  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  we  protest 
against  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  of  the  present  day  as  being  a 
vulgar,  unselfish  display  of  buffoonery. 


A  SAD  SEA   WA  VE. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Lord  Granville  has  been  ill ;  the 
more  so  as  his  illness  is  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  a  cold 
caught  while  watching  for  the  high  tide  recentlv  expected  at 
Dover.  Really,  the  learned  people  who  got  up  the  excitement 
about  the  great  wave  have  much  to  answer  for.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  very  clever  to  find  out  how  many 
additional  inches  the  sea  might  be  expected  to  rise  on  a  given 
date  ;  but  they  must  have  known  that  unless  the  wind  happened 
to  be  in  a  particular  quarter,  and  it  blew  half  a  gale  as  well,  no- 


thing very  unusual  would  occur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wind 
was  not  in  the  particular  Quarter  ;  there  was  very  little  of  it,  and 
nothing  very  imusual  did  occur.  Yet  we  should  Uke  to  know 
how  many  people  have  caught  severe  colds  in  watching  for  the 
imaginary  mundation.  Practical  jokes  are  at  their  best  silly 
things,  and  this  last  "  sell,"  planned  by  the  philosophers,  is  not 
only  silly,  but,  as  events  have  proved,  mischi^ous,  to  judge  fi-om 
the  long  doctors'  bills  which  the  tidal  wave  has  been  the  means 
of  running  up.  The  physical  sciences  are  something  to  be  care- 
fully avoided. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  every  one  in  the  circle  of  the  green- 
room is  talking  of  the  pantomimes.  Without  pretending  to 
prophesy  (we  are  not  a  theatrical  paper),  we  have  reason  for 
believing  that  the  following  will  be  the  names  of  some  of  the 
entertainments  provided  for  the  British  public  on  Boxing-night  : 

At  Drury  Lane — Jane  Shores  or,  Harlequin  Fair  Rosamond^ 
Aspasia,  and  the  Eight  little  Shopkeepers  of  Wych  Street,  to  take 
the  place  of  Formosa. 

At  Covent  Garden — Gye Forks j  or,  Harlequin  Atnal^amatioft^ 
the  Magic  Ballet,  the  Stall  Spoons,  and  Mr.  Manager  Mapleson^ 
to  follow  the  "  Short  Opera  Season." 

At  the  Haymarket — The  Magic  Taylor  ;  or.  Harlequin  Ollen- 
dorff,the  Fairy  Dictionary, and  the  Six  French  Authors  who  wrote 
for  the  Boulevards,  to  follow  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor. 

At  the  Princess's — Prince  Upairee;  or.  Harlequin  Winslow, 
the  Sensation  Smash,  and  the  Fairy  Bowers  of  Basinghall,  to 
follow  Escaped  from  Portland. 


BEYOND   A  JOKE. 

Commercial  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  advertising 
largely  should  attach  an  author  to  their  establishments  to  pre- 
pare their  announcements  for  the  press.  The  literature  of 
advertising  is  at  present  shockingly  below  par,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage,  both  to  the  advertisers  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  public,  if  advertisements  were  made  more 
readable.  A  glance  down  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times 
will  at  once  show  how  much  room  there  is  for  improvement 
in  the  composition  of  ordinary  announcements  ;  but  when  the 
advertisers  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  jocose,  the  Question 
really  assumes  a  serious  aspect  Here  are  a  few  headings  of 
advertisements  which  appeared  consecutively  in  the  Times  one 
day  last  week  : — 

The  most  laughable  thing  on  earth  / 

All  the  rage  / 

You  must  laugh  / 

Great  fun  / 

You  cannot  help  laughing  it  tickles  you  so  f 

Roars  of  laughter  / 

Although  all  these  announcements  refer  to  the  same  object — 
a  new  toy — they  do  not  emanate  from  the  same  source.  On 
the  contrary,  half-a-dozen  tradesmen  vie  with  each  other  to 
express  the  great  degree  of  hilarity  which  their  merchandise 
will  cause.  If  these  are  their  individual  ideas  of  fun,  we  fear 
that  the  great  joke  which  they  all  havt  in  common  must  be  in- 
deed a  moumnil  pleasantry. 


« IN  train:' 


Tramways  are  once  more  on  the  carpet.  A  company,  called 
the  "  Tramway  Company  (Limited),"  has  completed  its  organi- 
zation, and  is  ready  to  take  into  consideration  applications  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  tramways  are  required,  and 
where  local  support  "Seems  likely  to  be  given  them.  It  is  strange 
that  so  useful  an  invention  as  the  tramway  undoubtedly  is 
should  have  been  so  long  taking  root  on  English  soil.  Both  in 
America  and  in  nearly  every  important  city  of  the  Continent, 
the  tramway  is  utilised ;  but  we  here  in  England  have  hitherto 
refused  to  adopt  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to 
our  dulness  or  to  our  prejudice.  Mr.  Train  made  an  attempt  to 
supply  our  streets  with  the  useful  innovation  some  years  back ; 
but  his  scheme  failed,  and  the  association  of  that  gentleman's 
name  with  tramways  in  gener?il  piay  very  probably  be  the  real 
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secret  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  public  in  constructing  them. 
This  points  to  our  want  of  spirit  in  the  matter  being  rather  the 
fruit  of  prejudice  than  stupidity.  Perhaps  both  causes  have  been 
at  work.  At  all  events,  now  we  have  another  chance  of  "  better- 
ing ourselves,"  and  we  wish  the  Tramway  Company,  not 
"limited,"  but  "unlimited"  success. 


READING  COUPLETS. 


Now  that  the  Stage  is  so  much  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
that  hybrid  muse  who  may  be  best  characterized  by  the  well- 
known  line  of  Horace  : — 

''  Desinit  in  piscem  xdvli^tx  formosa  soperne," 

which  we  may  translate  (freely) : — 

'*  Fishy  indeed  must  be  the  Drama's  tail. 
When  at  its  head  Formosa  we  must  hail," 

it  is  gratifying  to  see  actors  trying,  in  spite  of  managers,  to 
redeem  their  art  from  utter  contempt.  Messrs.  Irving  and 
Montague  have  begun  a  series  of  readings  which  promise  to 
introduce  these  young  actors  to  the  public  in  a  more  favourable 
light  than  one  of  them,  at  least,  can  hope  to  be  seen  in  on  the 
stage.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  other  authors  are  studied 
by  people  on  the  stage  than  Boucicault  and  Robertson.  The 
cultivation  of  true  poetry  cannot  but  elevate  those  who  under- 
take it ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  when  artists  do  not  abuse 
their  popularitv  by  pandering  to  the  lowest  tastes  of  their  au- 
dience, but  rather  seek  to  draw  out  higher  and  more  intellectual 
instincts. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  first  reading  was  the  introduction  of 
a  scene  out  of  Talfourd's  lon^ — one  of  the  few  noble  tragedies 
that  this  century  has  produced.  There  are  so  many  dramatic 
poets  whose  works  are  virtually  excluded  from  the  stage  that 
we  may  hope  that  Messrs.  Irving  and  Montague  and  those 
artists  who  tread  in  their  steps  will  remind  the  public  of  those 
many  dramatic  geniuses  whose  works  lie  neglected  on  the  study 
shelf.  Every  library  has  a  Ben  Jonson,  and  a  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ;  but  how  many  people  have  ever  read  a  line  of  these 
authors  ?  And  it  is  with  these  as  with  all  the  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  ;  few  would  have  the  patience  alone  to  hunt 
for  those  beauties  which  lie  scattered  about  in  the  xoSAsX  of  so 
much  rubbish. 

As  for  the  readihg  which  we  heard,  we  must  say  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  very  creditable  to  both  performers.  Mr.  Irving 
has  a  habit  of  stamping  when  excited,  which  he  must  cure.  He 
also  is  apt  to  clip  his  words  with  his  teeth,  which  will  make  him 
difficult  to  be  heard  in  a  large  room.  In  speaking,  as  in  sing- 
ing, the  chest,  throat,  and  mouth,  should  all  three  be  opened — 
no  restrictive  action  of  the  muscles  should  be  permitted ;  all 
the  air  passages  must  be  well  filled.  Mr.  Irving  has  |^eat 
earnestness  and  intensity  ;  his  love  of  poetry  seems  with  him  a 
passion.  In  "Adrastus"  he  realized  admirably  the  sullen  ob- 
stinacy of  the  nature  embittered  by  cruel  treatment  in  youth, 
and  half-brutalized  by  savage  self-indulgence  in  later  life.  Mr. 
Montague  was  tame  and  colourless  as  Ion  ^  he  had  not  devoted 
sufficient  mental  exertion  to  the  conception ;  he  was  infected 
with  that  laissez-alier  tepid  style,  which  may  suit  the  characters 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  manufacture,  but  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
creations  of  an  earnest  and  vigorous  genius.  Mr.  Montague's 
reading  of  "Joe  the  Crossing  Sweeper,"  out  of  "  Bleak  House," 
deserves  hien  praise;  it  showed  much  delicate  feeling,  but 
greater  study  will  improve  this  performance.  The  humorous 
piece  which  he  read  in  the  character  of  an  Irishman  was  very  well 
given.  Mr.  Calverle/s  "  Gemini  and  Virgo,"  which  Mr.  Irving 
chose  as  his  lightest  effort,  belongs  to  a  higher  class  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  an  admirable  example  of  quiet  refined  pleasantry. 
In  scenes  from  Sheridan's  Rivals,  both  gentlemen  were  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Montague's  "  Captain  Absolute  "  is  by  far  the  best 
which  we  have  heard.  He  succeeded  in  giving  the  utmost  point 
tathe  quiet  retorts  of  the  son  without  any  apparent  effort,  and 
with  a  gentlemanly  bearing  which  softened  clown  the  want  of 
filial  respect  in  the  Captain,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  most  rigid 
stickler  for  parental  authority.  We  wish  to  both  these  young 
actors  the  utmost  success  in  their  future  readings. 


What  the  Irish  Peasants  really  do  want.— A  little 
more  rope. 


A  GENTLE  REMINDER. 


The  snow  has  put  in  an  appearance  unusually  early  this  year, 
and  we  are  threatened  with  what  we  call  a  severe  winter.  To 
us  this  means  sharp  healthy  weather,  good  appetite,  and  bright 
clear  fires.  To  some,  however,  a  severe  winter  means  want  and 
starvation.  We  do  not  wish  to  accuse  the  London  public  of  any 
want  of  charity  or  of  good  intention  ;  but  we  affirm  that  they 
are  ever  behindhand  in  their  acts  of  almsgiving.  It  is  not  until 
the  newspapers  teem  with  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  classes,  with  tales  of  how  whole  families  have  been  with- 
out food  for  days  too^ether,  and  have  then  been  frozen  to  death, 
that  hearts  thaw  and  purse-strings  are  loosed.  Good  people  will 
be  horrified  and  surprised  when  they  hear  of  such  things  ;  but 
surely  events  such  as  these  will  happen  as  the  winter  goes  on, 
and  fliis  year  they  will  probably  commence  even  earlier  than 
usual. 

The  charitable  persons  who  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
getting  up  subscriptions  to  supply  warmth  and  food  to  the  suf- 
fering poor  are  already  actively  engaged  in  their  good  work  ; 
but  we  fear  that  their  appeals  will  be  of  little  avail  imtil  they 
have  a  text  to  preach  upon,  a  horrible  case  to  quote,  and  then, 
perhaps,  the  money  will  come  in  ;  but  not  till  then.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  remove  this  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  ?  Surely  if  people  could  only  take  up  a  file  of  the  Times 
ten  months  old,  they  would  soon  have  read  enough  to  soften 
their  hearts.  The  history  of  want  and  misery  repeats  itself,  not 
once  in  a  century,  but  regularly  every  winter  ;  and  if  the  public 
could  only  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  same  pitiful  cases 
will  recur  unless  timely  aid  be  proffered,  surely  sulwcriptions 
would  flow  in  copiously  enough.  It  is  as  easy  to  give  now  as  in 
a  few  weeks'  time,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  it  is 
praiseworthy  to  cure,  it  is  doubly  praiseworthy  to  prevent.  We 
hope  we  may  not  have  written  in  vain. 


THE  TENDER  CONSCIENCE  OF  VESTRYMEN 


The  Vestry  Clerks  of  St  James's  and  Marylebone  have,  it 
seems,  applied  for  summonses  against  persons  defacing,  with 
printed  advertisements,  the  pavements  in  their  respective 
parishes.  No  doubt  it  is  very  kind  of  them  thus  to  have  rushed 
forward  in  the  interests  of  high  art,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to 
wipe  out  from  beneath  the  feet  of  man  the  records  of  Formosa's 
success,  or  the  ubiquity  of  Nabob's  Pickles.  Still,  we  think  they 
might  have  been  far  better  employed.  If  vestrymen,  as  a  rule, 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  carriage-road  and  leave  the 
footway  alone,  we  can  assure  them  the  public  would  have  far 
greater  reason  to  be  thankful  to  them.  It  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  that  their  one  joke  of  pulling  up  the  carriage-roaa, 
flinging  down  sharp  granite,  and  then  leaving  the  pounding-in 
process  to  the  feet  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  the  wheels  of 
fashionable  equipages,  is,  if  a  thoroughly  practical  one,  at  least,  a 
great  mistake.  To  cavil,  therefore,  at  the  rather  entertaining  habit 
Uiat  has  lately  grown  up  among  advertisers^  is,  indeed,  a  sin  of 
the  camd-swallowing  sort  There  is  a  certam  sort  of  recreation 
in  tripping  over  a  theatrical  advertisement  Indeed,  in  these 
days  of  the  national  drama's  decay,  there  may  even  be  to  the 
play-going  public  a  savage  pleasure  in  treading  the  sensational 
titles  of  modem  five-act  pieces  imder  foot  There  can,  however^ 
be  nothing  delightfid  in  laming  a  valuable  horse,  or  smashing  a 
comfortable  carriage.  The  vestrymen  are  certainly  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  business.  Moreover,  at  present,  there 
has  been  no  serious  complaint  against  the  pavement  notices* 
In  a  double  sense,  the  advertisers,  as  yet,  may  be  said  to  be  on 
a  perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  public.  | 


ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST. 


B;    alsa  M 

R  epriev  E 

I      dio  M 

B     om  B 

£      as  E 

R  egiste  R 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Bravo  Ned,  Pimlico  ToiK 
Cat,  and  Cabona  Chica. 
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Fadvertisement  1 

THE  ROYAL  MUSHROOM  AND  UNITED  ARTFUL 

DODGERS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated  according  to  Law,  60  Geo.  /K,  cap.  500, 

40  William  IV.,  cap.  2,  and  10  Vic,,  cap.  8. 

Capital,  ;^,ooo,ooo,ooo.ooo, 
In  1,000,000,000  Shares,  hall  paid  up. 

HEAD  OFFICE. 

Fungus  place,  Royal  Exchange. 

WEST  END  OFFICE. 

Blank  street.  Round  square. 

BRANCH    OFFICES. 

Everywhere. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Swinne  de  la  Doddge. 

Sir  Patrick  Cutpurse,  C.B. 

Admiral  Sir  Peter  Scuttle,  K.C.B. 

Count  Pitchantossh,  late  Colonel  Polish  Legion. 

The  Chevalier  Liefbeizwitz,  Attach^  to  the  Russian  Minister 

of  Police. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Diddell,  Rector  of  Prig-cum-Filch. 
T.  Chishle  Sharper,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Grand  Oceanic  and 

Polynesian  Railway  Ferry  Company  (Limited). 
John  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Tyburn. 
Wigown  Longwind,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Old  Bailey 

and  Knavies  Inn. 
Spencer  Fleeceham,  Esq.,  Craft  House,  Clapharo. 

MANAGER. 

Christopher  Sly,  Esq. 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN. 

C.  Quick  Passham,  Esq.,  M.D. 

CONSULTING  SURGEON. 
Timothy  Needy,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

BANKERS. 

Spider,  Webb,  and  Co.,  Ayr  Bank,  Isle  of  Skye. 

ACTUARY. 

Decimus  Fraction,  Esq. 

SECRETARY. 

P.  S.  Ready  Scrawl,  Esq. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The  Royal  Mushroom  and  United  Artful  Dodgers  Life 
Assurance  Association  has  been  projected  to  supply  a  want 
long  felt  by  the  community. 

For  many  years  the  insecurity  of  Life  Offices  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged,  and  the  failure  of  several  which  gave  the  highest 
promise  of  success  and  stability,  has  shaken  public  confidence 
m  more  than  one  existing  institution.  In  order  that  adequate 
provision,  on  a  sure  and  certain  foundation,  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  evergrowing  population,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Royal  Mushroom  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a 
series  of  tables  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  actuaries  of  the  day. 
Upon  the  data  set  forth  they  rely  with  calm  confidence,  and  of 
the  integrity  of  the  calculator  they  are  forbidden  to  entertain  a 
doubt 

Determined  to  ensure  stability,  and  anxious  not  to  excite 
cupidity  on  the  part  of  assurers,  they  have  resolved  that  the 
payments  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  demands  which, 
sooner  or  later,  the  office  must  be  called  upon  to  meet.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  which  persons  insuring  their  lives  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  per  annum,  for  every  hundred  pounds,  has 
been  fixed  at  a  rate  which  may  be  bnefly  illustrated.  Thus  : 
A  man  at  twenty,  will  pay  los.  per  year  :  at  thirty,  12s.  6d  ;  at 
forty,  15s.  ;  at  fifty,  17s.  6d.  ;  at  sixty,  £1  ;  at  seventy,  £1  3s. ; 
at  eighty,  £1  6s.  ;  and  at  ninety  (after  which  age,  unless  spe- 
cially agreed  for,  no  policy  of  assurance  can  be  eflfected),  £1  los. 
These  rates  will  at  once  afford  a  guarantee  of  stability,  and 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  offices. 

The  Company  guarantee  payment  within  thirty  days  after 
death,  and  in  the  case  of  suicide,  half  the  money  will  invariably 
be  paid.  The  advantage  of  the  last-named  resolution  will  be 
obvious.  Persons  desirous  of  enhancing  the  interest  of  their 
friends  may,  by  assuring,  say  for  one  thousand  pounds,  secure 
to  their  legatee  or  legatees  the  sum  of  five  hundred,  minus  only 


5  per  cent,  for  expense|^':l>y  self-immolation  at  the  Shrine  of 
Friendship. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  our  common  nature  is  a 
desire  to  make  provision  for  those  we  love  ;  and  as  husbands 
and  wives  are  naturally  anxious  to  effect  mutual  policies,  deter- 
minable upon  the  decease  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
facilities  will  be  afforded  them  to  gratify  so  commendable  a 

Eurpose,  at  low  rates.  In  the  event  of  the  wife  leaving  her 
usband^  or  vice  versA^  the  policy  will  hold  ^ood  ;  and  should 
either  loll  the  other,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  suicide,  half  the 
amount  assured  for  will  be  paid  to  the  survivor. 
*  As  a  means  of  obtaining  collateral  security  life  assurance  has 
always  been  deemed  invaluable.  Policies  may  be  effected  with 
this  special  object  in  view,  on  moderate  terms.  To  persons  in 
difficulty  this  branch  of  the  business  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  con- 
siderable attraction.  Needless  and  frivolous  questions  will  not 
be  asked,  and  impertinent  enquiries  will  be  strongly  reprobated 
by  the  directors. 

In  too  many  instances  agents  and  medical  men  conspire 
together  to  induce  persons  to  insure  their  lives  irrespective  of 
their  state  of  health — ^frequently  fraudulently  misrepresented— 
and  merely  for  the  sake  of  commission  on  the  premiums  and 
the  medical  fee,  which  is  divided  between  them.  The  directors 
of  the  Royal  Mushroom,  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  practices 
alike  nefarious  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  me  community, 
have  taken  means  to  protect  the  public  against  the  designs  of 
pettifogging  solicitors,  truculent  tradesmen,  and  unscrupulous 
practitioners.  Their  agents  are  required  to  produce  testimo- 
nials as  to  character,  and  only  respectable  doctors,  able  at  least 
to  keep  a  gig,  are  eligible  as  medical  examiners. 

The  subject  of  annuities,  having  considerable  interest  for  the 
community  generally,  and  professional  men  in  particular,  has 
been  well  considered  by  the  directors^  and  they  are  prepared  to 
grant  policies,  terminable  or  otherwise,  on  terms  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  all  parties.  A  man  may  secure  an  annuity  for 
himself  of  ;Cioo  a  year,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  fifty,  by 
paying  ten  shillings  per  annum  from  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  or 
he  may  secure  a  similar  income  for  his  wife  at  the  same  rate. 
The  conditions  of  connubial  bliss  are  not  emphatically  insisted 
upon  ;  for,  although  the  directors  are  extremely  anxious  to  in- 
culcate moral  precepts,  it  will  be  evident  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  aisturbances  which  tend  to  shorten  life  must  re- 
sult in  an  accession  of  profit  under  this  particular  head  to  the 
office. 

As  amalgamation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  swallow  up  all  rival  societies,  the  directors  and 
managers  of  which  are  mclined  to  accept  shares  in  the  Royal 
Mushroom,  fully  paid  up  for  them.  In  such  cases  the  agents  of 
amalgamated  societies  will  receive  a  substantial  bonus,  will  be 
eligible  for  the  premium  which  the  Company  will  ^ve  annually 
to  the  agent  who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  insurers,  and 
will  receive  tickets  of  invitation  to  the  various  dinners  and 
entertainments  given  as  encouragement  to  merit  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  full  value  will  be  given  for  policies  surrendered,  and  in 
the  case  of  transfer  or  assignment^  the  charge  will  be  only  such 
as  the  solicitor  to  the  Company  will  consent  to  receive. 

The  Royal  Mushroom  guarantees  the  honesty  of  persons 
in  want  of^  security  in  order  to  obtain  appointments  of  trust 
As,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  age  to  commit 
forgery,  embezzle,  and  rob  employers — a  circumstance  which 
the  directors  regard  with  unfeigned  horror,  and  deprecate 
accordingly — the  terms  will  necessarily  be  high  Considerable 
caution  will  be  exercised  in  this  department,  tSie  directors  being 
anxious  to  maintain  an  unspotted  reputation,  and  to  uphold  the 
commercial  integrity  of  the  country.  A  rigorous  enquiry  will, 
therefore,  be  made  into  the  antecedents  of  applicants  under  this 
head.  ^ 

At  a  period  when  foreign  travel  excites  imiversal  attention 
and  when  international  intercourse  is  in  vogue^  the  risk  of  in- 
suring lives  against  the  various  vicissitudes  ofrailway  collisions, 
burning  alive  with  petroleum,  disasters  at  sea,  street  accidents, 
bowie  knives,  revolvers,  and  banditti,  has  been  cardully  weighed. 
Tables  have  been  prepared,  from  which  enquirers  may  learn 
how  large  and  numerous  are  the  advantages  which  arise  froi^ 
association  with  the  society  in  this  respect 

For  forms  of  application,  tables  of  rates,  and  full  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Secretary  ;*or  to 


JOHANNES  ASTLEIUS,  Princ^al Promoter. 
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[Price  Twopence. 


''DOWN  WITH  THE  FOULTRVr 


Fellow  Citizens,— I  greet  ye.  I,  even  I,  the  Child  of  the 
Prairie,  the  Son  of  Nature,  the  Offspring  of  the  Great  Forest, 
the  Lover  of  the  Grand  Blue  Sky,  of  the  Good  Spirit,  the 
dweller  in  the  wigwam,  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  ye 
of  the  warehouse,  ye  of  the  crowded  street,  ye  of  the  teeming 
city.  I  greet  ye  as  brothers — for  are  ye  not  indeed  my  brothers 
— ^my  adopted  brothers  ?  Have  I  not  dwelt  among  ye  for  more 
than  the  space  of  forty  moons  ?  Have  ye  not  paid  the  weekly 
tribute  of  twopence  for  more  than  three  years  ?  Have  ye  not 
learned  to  love  me,  and  to  buy  my  words  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  ?    Yea,  verily  ye  have,  and— ye  are  all  the  better  for  it ! 

When  I  first  came  to  London  I  found  it,  oh,  so  tmlike  my 
own  dear  forest,  where  the  green  leaves  make  soft  sweet  music, 
as  Kabibsnokka,  the  north  wind,  gently  stirs  the  branches, 
where  Shaw-shaw,  the  white  bird,  dwells  in  Peboan  the  winter. 
For  the  rustling  of  branches  I  found  the  noise  of  cabs ;  rain  and 
fog  for  my  own  Minushaha,  my  darling  laughing  water,  for  love 
and  truth  and  good— why,  only  smoke.  But  I  dwelt  among  ye, 
and  gave  ye  fine  words,  in  the  Moon  of  Bright-nights,  or,  as  ye 
call  it,  April ;  sage  words  in  the  Moon  of  the  Falling  Leaves,  or 
September ;  and  praise-words  in  the  Moon  of  Snow-shoes,  or 
dull  November.  Why  fine  words  ?  Because  ye  were  sad  and 
needed  love — ^needed  love  now  that  trade  was  dead.  Why  sage 
words  ?  Because  ye  were  perplexed,  and  treason  stalked  abroad, 
and  ye  needed  counsel  Why  praise-words  ?  Because  ye  were 
clever,  and  had  built  up  glorious  wigwams  and  lovely  bridges, 
and  had  made  London  (even  as  I  dwelt  among  ye)  a  town  of 
palaces — the  city  of  the  world  !  And  now  I  drop  the  Indian's 
speech,  and  talk  the  words  of  the  white  man — the  glorious 
words  of  England — England  home  of  freedom,  England  called 
the  wise  land. 

Fellow  Citizens,— Ye  have  done  well  The  Thames 
Embankment  is  fine,  the  Holbom  Viaduct  graceful,  the  new 
Bridge  beautiful,  the  new  streets  useful  But  ye  have  not  done 
enough.  The  picture  contains  a  blot— a  large  black  blot — ^the 
map  of  London  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  a  mistake — a  great, 
stupid  mistake.  Ye  must  know  what  I  mean.  Have  ye 
waUced  down  Cheapside  ?  Yes.  Then  what  has  struck  ye  as 
out  of  place — spoiling  by  its  presence  a  noble  thoroughfare  ? 
Why,  the  Poultry.  Have  ye  driven  to  the  Mansion  House  ? 
Yes.  Where  have  ye  found  a  dead  block — a  dead  block 
making  locomotion  impossible  ?  Why,  in  the  Poultry  I  Where 
has  the  business  of  the  whole  civilized  world  been  brought  to  a 
dead  stop  ?    Why,  in  the  Poultry  I    Is  the  Poultry  beautiful  ? 


No  !    Is  it  disgustingly  ugly  ?    Yes  !    Is  it  useful  ?    No  !    Is 
it  an  obstruction  to  business  of  every  kind  ?    Yes. 

Then  what  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  Ye  shake  your 
heads  and  don't  know !  What,  must  Tomahawk  tell  ye  f  Are 
ye  so  dense  that  ye  cannot  suggest'  a  remedy  for  this  nuisance 
—this  grievous  nuisance  ?  So  it  would  appear  from  your  su- 
pineness.  Well,  then,  Tomahawk  will  enlighten  ye,  in  large 
capitals  too,  so  that  ye  may  the  better  understand  hhn. 

THE  POULTRY  MUST  COME  DOWN  ! 

Come  down,  and  immediately !  There  must  be  no  shilly- 
shallying. For  once  and  away  the  authorities  must  wake  up  and 
attend  to  business.  They  may  sleep  (as  usual)  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  and  sweet  dreams  wait  upon  their  slumbers,  say  I.  But 
now — ^now  is  the  time  for  action.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
A  grand  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  London  (in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view)  worthy  of  her  conmiercial  fame  as  the 
first  city  in  the  world.  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  but  empha- 
tically not  enough.  The  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  something 
to  be  proud  of;  the  Holbom  Viaduct  is  something  to  be  proud 
of;  the  Mansion  House  street  is  something  to  be  proud  of ;  but 
the  Poultry  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  ! 

Look  at  my  Cartoon.  What  do  ye  see  in  it?  The 
Fairy  of  Improvement  waves  her  wand,  and  a  City  of  noble 
proportions  rises  at  her  conmiand.  And  yet  she  has  left  one 
spot  untouched!  The  beautiful  picture  is  spoilt  by  one  dis- 
figuring blot,  the  all  but  perfect  gem  is  rendered  nearly  valueless 
by  one  fatal  flaw  !  Yes,  the  ugly  useless  Poultry— pernicious 
and  foul— is  there  in  all  its  native  deformity  !  Denounced  by 
the  Press  as  an  eyesore,  execrated  by  the  commercial  public  as 
a  disastrous  impediment  to  business, — still  it  stands  like  some 
hideous  stronghold  of  the  middle-ages,  defying  the  attacks  of  its 
invaders  !  Have  we  no  knights  who  will  do  battle  against  it- 
have  we  no  trusty  swords,  no  gallant  lances? 

This  subject  shall  not  end  here.  The  Child  of  Nature  is  un- 
couth in  speech,  but  strong  in  purpose.  He  has  seen  the 
blemish  of  his  adopted  city,  and  that  blemish  must  be  removed. 
Yes,  the  Poultry  must  come  down.  The  Indian  has  said  it— 
and  his  own  words  (although  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  very 
good)  are  not  to  be  eaten  ! 

And  now  the  Child  of  Nature  congratulates  his  fellow- 
citizens  upon  the  beauty  of  the  London  improvements, 
and  withdraws  into  his  wigwam,  that  he  may  there  smoke  his 
pipe  of  peace  while  he  sharpens  the  blade  of  his  war  knife. 

(Signed)  Tomahawk. 

The  Moon  of  Snow-shoes,  1869. 
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STAGE  TRUTH. 


Somebody  in  the  Salut  de  Lyons  has  been  making  fun  of  the 
British  drama,  and  taxing  it,  as  all  honest  men  must  admit 
most  unjustly,  with  its  disregard  idt  the  realities  of  daily  life. 
Without  giving  a  long  list  of  English  stage  triumphs,  comprising 
such  literary  gems  as  Formosa.  Lost  at  Sea,  and  a  U/e  Chasi. 
— works  by  themselves  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  the  national 
dramatic  honoiu-,  where  a  charge  of  improbability  is  concerned, — 
every  candid  spectator  must  idlow  that  the  mirror  that  is  held 
up  to  the  public  now-a-days  is  of  the  very  best  British  plate. 
We  therefore  are  in  a  position  that  enables  us  freely  and  fear- 
lessly to  throw  stones  at  our  neighbours.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  supplying  our  readers 
with  the  text  of  a  piece  said  at  this  moment  to  be  in  active 
rehearsal  at  the  Gymnase.  M.  Victorien  Sardou's  success  with 
history  in  the  matter  of  PatrUy  has,  it  is  said,  induced  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  an  English  historical  subject  With  much 
tact  he  has  selected  a  dark  period  of  our  annals,  and  chosen 
from  the  turbulent  times  of  James  I.,  a  true  hero.  Guy  Faux 
has  attracted  the  great  French  dramatist  It  is  a  mdancholy 
fact  that  only  French  dramatists  really  know  how  to  handle 
history  effectively,  and  we  record  the  circumstance  with  great 
regret 

The  truthful  pictiu-e  of  the  great  English  conspiracy  which 
we  subjoin  coidd  only  have  falkn  from  a  French  pen.  Here 
it  is  : — 

MONSIEUR  LE  GUI  FOXE. 

A  Drama-Comedie  in  two  acts  and  various  tabUaux^  par 

M.  Victorien  Sardou. 

Personages. 

Le  Friar  Bacon  (Chancdlor  of  England^  possessed  of  the 
secrets  ofthejpinpowdcr), 

jAME-FiRST  {Fits  de  Henri  VI I L^  sumamed  Le  Monstre), 

MonsibOr  lb  Gui  Foxe  {rightful  heir  to  the  throne  oj 
Englandyinventor  of  the  bath-chaire^and  son  of  Henri  VI L 
sumamed  also  ^^  le  gallant^^  by  Jeane-Shore). 

Le  Catsby  a 

Duc-WellhjgtoN 

Duc-Cambridge  {a  notaire) 

Sim-Reeve  {the  betrothed  to  Gu-queen  Bess) 

Charles  I.  {Jils  de  Henri  VIII.) 

Earl  Chatham  {et  Douvres) 

TiTE  Oat  {fils  de  Henri  VIII.) 

Mister  Pusey  {un  Medecin) 

Bryant-May  {a  lucifer  man)        [Catsby) 

Le  Prince  Christian  {confesseur  to  Le 

Robin  'Ood  {supposed fits  de  Henri  VIII.) 

Monsieur  E.  T.  Smeeth  {a  Spaniard) 

Charles  II.  {his  son) 

Fortnum-Mason  {fits  de  Henri  VIII.) 

Mi  Lady  Bacon  {Queen  of  Scotchmen). 

Gu-Queen-Bess  {Madame  la  Gui-Foxe). 

Catharine 

Anna 

FiFINE 

Betsy  )  {Several  Wives  of  Henry  VIII.) 

La  Fichonne  ' 
Cora 

Mees  1km 
Mees  Foxe  {secreUy  married  to  Jame-Firsi). 
Conspirators,  PaU-alesmen,  Beefteck-eaUrs,  CUrgymens^  Lor 
Matresy  Meeses^  Dues,  Polismans,  &^.^  6*^.,  ^c. 

Qo^VU^^Reign  de  CharUs  VI. 
Period— 92f. 

Act  f. 
House  of  y ante-First  iH  te  Hay  market. 
Enter  Jame-First,  Mees  Foxe,  and  suite. 
jAME-FijisT.— I  am  not  Scotchmans.    O  yes.    I  am  Ang- 
Ksche.    I  spiks  AngUsche.    Dam.    Pale  ale.    Railway  teckets, 
Lremome. 
Courtiers.— He  is  the  King  I 
Mees  Foxe.— Then  why  not  you  gentlemans  proclaim  him } 

.f.uY^V^^''"^^^^'^^^  '^  ^s  Sonday  I    'OorahT    {T^ey  shout 
the '' heep'' for  some  hours.)  ^       "^ 

Jame-First.— Dam 


ConsfirateurSy 

^gentlemenSy  and 

Popes  men. 


Mees  Foxe. — ^What  doVou  make  such  compliments  to  me, 
Jame-First  ?    I  will  summons  M.  monpire. 

Enter  Monsieur  Gui  Foxel  in  one  arm  chair,  surrounded  by 
his  leetle  sons, 

CHORUS  OF  LtETLE  SONS. 
Ayei  le  bontd  de  vous  souviendr^ 
Le  cinque  dc  Norcmbr^ 
Traihison  de  poudre  de  canon,  et  plot  de  poudre 

de  ditto ; 
Nous  ne  voyons  pas  de  raison 
Pourquoi  le  traihison  de  poudre  de  canon 
Serait  jamais  pas  rappele. 

MoNS.  GUI  Foxe  {avec  energie).—^o}\hxt,  garcons  !  holl^re 
garcons  !  Dieu  prot^e  la  Reine  I 

]AU.^'¥iVLS^l  Uhrowify^  one  halfpenny  to  the  leetle  sons). — I 
am  the  King.  This  is  for  your  Monsieur  GuL  Teekets  I  You 
see  !    I  spiks  Anglische  ! 

Courtiers  {astde).^Q  dear  me!  away  to  PeekadiUy. 
'Oorahl 

Mees  Foxe.— ^You  have  not  singed  the  refrain.    It  is  here — 
Gui,  gui ! 
Lui  sticks  dans  FoeiL 

iAME-FiRST.— O  ves  I    That  is  very  good. 
i.  GUI  Foxe.— I  will  be  revengd    Wait  one  leetle  moment. 
{Enters  a  Hansom  cab  with  his  sons  and  chair.)    Cabsiiian.    To 
the  'o«s  of  Parliament,  in  Wesminsterre  I    O  yes ! 

Act  2. 
The  apartments  of  M.  Gui  Foxe  under  the  ^ous.  Jame-First, 
Robin  ^Ood,  the  Lor  Maire,  M.  Gladstone,  Statesmen, 
Noblemans,  Meesses,  Mi  Uulis-  and  Fortnum-MaSon  eUs- 
covered  in  Council  In  the  salon  of  M.  Gui  Foxe  is 
himself,  Due-Cambridge,  Due- Wellington,  Charles  /., 
Mister  Pusey  and  the  other  Conspirateurs. 

Duc-Cambridge.— I  am  one  German,  but  I  am  one  Ang- 
glischemans.    I  wish  blow  up  Jame-First 

Mister  Pusey.— 'Oorah  I 

M.  Gul— Silence !  'Ow  can  gentlemans  blow  up  other 
gentlemans  wisout  le  poudre  ?  Hem  ?  Tell  me^  M.  J^  Prince 
Christian  ? 

Le  Prince.— You  must  get  it— on  teek  1  It  is  the  custom 
of  my  country. 

M.  Gui.— Silence  I  M.  le  Prince.  You  arc  young,  ardent, 
and  generous!  It  is  your  young  blood  which  would  speak 
words  of  honour  and  generosity.  Mais,  I  cannot  get  the 
credit. 

Enter  the  Friar  Bacon. 

All  {presenting  da^ers).^}\.  le  Friar,  would  you  have  the 
complaisance  to  mention  to  us  ze  parsword. 

Le  Friar.— O  yes  !    (Smiling.)    It  is  Lestarri  Square  f 

Charles  I.— It  is  my  Ws  ! 

Charles  IL — No,  Sar  1    I  keeps  my  'orse  there  ! 

M.  Gul — Silence  I  You  have  le  poudre  de  cannon  in  your 
leetle  pocket ! 

Le  Friar.— Voici !  {Tite  Oat,  Henry  VIII.,  M.  Smeethe, 
Sim  Reeve,  and gentlemens  of  le  Judge  and  Jury  bring  in  some 
tons.) 

M.  Gvl— It  is  well    Here  goes.    O  yes  !    {Lights  it,  an  ex- 
plosion terrific  occurs.    The  ^ouses  of  Parliament  is  destroyed.) 
iAME-FiRST.— Mon  Dieu  !    I  do  think  I  smells  2e  smoke  ! 
1.  Gladstone.— Yes,  Sar ! 

Le  Lor  Maire  {to  Jam^First,  avec  emotion).-'li  is  no  use, 
then,  that  I  conceals  it  any  lonqger  from  you.  You  are  mon 
fils! 

Henri  VIIL— That  is  one  lie,  M.  Lor  Maire.  He  is  the  son 
of  me. 

Mees  Foxe.— Fie  for  shames,  S\r.    Here  is  M.  monp^e  / 

{Enter  M.  Gui  FoJts,  his  chair,  his  leetle  sons,  DUC  Cam- 
BRIDOB,  tifiHE,  and  other  personages  of  distinction.) 

M.  GUI  Foxe  {embracing  M.  Le  Lor  Mairb).— Mon  fils, 
mon  fils! 

J ame-first.— *0w  is  this  gentlemans  ?    Speeks,  you  sar  I 

M.  GUI  Foxe.— I  have  several  wife  !  Corbleu  I  Sacrrr— 
*oorah  ! 

Jame-first.— Dam.    Pale  ale.    Foxeton,  Bromton,  Pccka 
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peekadilly.     I  am  Anglische  gentlemans.    I  will  marry  myself 
to  Mees  Foxe  I 

All.— Heep  !  heep  !  'oorah  I 

M.  Gui  Foxe.— There,  my  leetle  sons  ;  once  more  the  sweet 
chanson  of  me. 

{Chorus  of  leetle  sons  as  the  curtain  makes  its  descent) 

Ayez  la  bont6  de  vous  souviendr^, 

Le  cinque  de  Novembrft, 

Traihison  de  poudre  de  canon,  et  plot  de  poudre  de 

ditto,  ... 

Nous  ne  voyons  pas  de  raison, 
Pourquoi  le  traihison  de  poudre  de  canon 
Serait  jamais  pas  rappeW. 

JAME-FIRST.— Cest  ravissante  \    Take  me  to  the  Cole  'ole. 
Tableau. 


BUFFO ONEI^X  ON  THE  BENCH. 

It  has  lately  become  the  iashion  amongst  the  more  junior  of 
the  Metropolitan  magistrates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  police 
reports  as  the  n^eans  of  thrusting  their  jokes  before  the  public. 
From  what  we  have  read  we  cannot  say  much  for  their  Wor- 
ships' wit,  and  still  less  for  their  good  taste ;  but  we  have  hitherto 
consoled  ourselves  that  the  pernicious  custom  of  cracking  jokes 
in  a  court  of  justice  was  indulged  in  only  by  magistrates  newtodieir 
office^  and  that  the  seniors  took  no  share  in  the  unbecoming 
frivohty.  We  are  sorry  to  see.  however,  that  the  much-respected 
Mr.  Selfe  is  falling  into  evil  courses.  At  all  events,  from  the 
following  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  poUce  reports  last 
week,  it  would  seem  that  that  gentleman  can  play  the  wag  when 
opporttmity  offers : — 

"  Frederick  Popjoy,  described  as  *  a  quiet-looking  boy,*  was 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  incapable.  Mr.  Selfe  said  :  So 
you  are  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  Master  Popjoy  ?  Prisoner  : 
That's  right,  your  Worship.  Mr.  Selfe :  I  don't  think  it  is. 
Master  Popjoy,  or  you  would  not  be  here.  You  seem  to  be 
'  popping '  mto  bad  habits  very  early.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  to  the  charge  ?  Defendant :  My  mates  made  me  drumc ;  it 
wasn't  my  fault  Mr.  Selfe  :  How  long  have  you  been  indulging 
in  habits  of  this  description.  Master  Popjoy  ?  Defendant :  I  was 
never  drunk  before  this  time.  Mr.  Selfe  :  Have  you  been  sick? 
Defendant :  No.  Mr.  Selfe  :  Generally  at  the  b^inning  I  have 
heard  it  makes  the  person  sick  ;  do  you  relish  it  so  much  that 
you  mean  to  do  it  again  ?  Defendant :  No,  I  don't.  Mr.  Selfe  : 
I  hope  not   It  is  a  very  early  beginning.   You  are  fined  2s.  6d." 

Really,  this  beats  even  Sir  Robert  Garden.  The  play  upon 
the  name  **  Popjoy"  is  in  the  Alderman*s  best  style,  and  the 

auestion  "  Have  you  been  sick  ?  "  for  its  quaintness  and  piquancy, 
irows  Sir  Robert's  ponderous  pleasantries  into  the  shade.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Selfe  s  speech  that  he  had  heard  that 
drunkenness  in  the  beginning  generally  made  people  ill  was 
meant  seriously.  We  can  hardly  believe  his  Worship  capable  of 
making  so  grave  an  assertion  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that  this  allusion  to  the  beastly  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion was  meant  for  the  crowning  bit  of  the  magistrate's  fun. 


PARDONABLB  IMPA2IBNCM. 


It  would  seem  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  anything  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  for  some  time  to  come,  for  amongst  the  articles 
which  the  great  traveller  requested  might  be  supplied  to  him  in 
his  letter  to  the  British  Gonsul  at  Zanzibar,  dated  August,  1868, 
was  a  "  Nautical  Almanac  for  1870."  It  seems  a  pity  that  while 
the  Doctor  had  a  chance  of  availing  himself  of  the  Central 
African  Postal  Service,  he  did  not  write  more  explicitly  as 
to  his  intended  movements.  Now  that  our  anxiety  concerning 
him  is  relieved,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  safe 
and  well,  we  can  afford  to  take  him  to  task  for  not  gratifying 
our  curiosity  a  little  more  fiilly.  We  can  quite  sympathise  with 
the  feelings  of  the  mother  in  the  song  of  the  **  Lost  Child*  who 
was  heart-broken  when  it  strayed  but  beat  it  soundly  wncn  it 
came  home.  We  do  not  wish  to  treat  Dr.  LiVtngstohe  in  this 
f^hion,  but  atall  e\reiits,  fnitme  tenare  bf  tne^rdld;  recepttgn 
will  be  «  warm? wlion  he  VM  fjot  on  RngHali  loH,  '"  *^  '^^''' 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  PEA  BODY. 


With  a  heavy  heart  we  record  the  death  of  the 
noblest  man  and  the  peatest  Christian  that  our 
age  has  known,  George  Peabody.  If  any  man's 
fame  is  to  be  envied,  it  is  his.  He  almost  sanctified 
money-getting  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
enormous  wealth.  What  drags  most  men  down 
in  the  getting  and  in  the  spending,  what  debases 
the  souls  of  most  men,  elevated  and  ennobled  him. 
No  widows'  tears  and  orphans'  curses  dinmied 
the  brightness  of  his  gold,  or  turned  his  joy  into 
bitterness.  He  held  his  wealth  but  in  trust  for 
God  and  for  the  poor.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  gave  away,  as  the 
thoughtful  care  and  wise  discrimination  with  which 
he  gave  it.  He  taught  the  lesson  that  benevolence, 
to  be  of  anv  value,  must  be  the  work  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  of  the  heart.  He  is  mourned  by  all  who  love 
what  is  good ;  the  tears  shed  on  his  g^ve  are  shed 
by  eyes  whose  weeping  he  has  often  turned  to  re- 
joicing ;  the  many  sorrows  he  has  lightened  are  all 
revived  in  the  great  grief  which  his  death  creates. 
But  not  for  long :  the  good  that  such  men  do  dies 
not  with  them ;  and  to  think  of  one  whose  path 
through  life  was  bright  with  so  pure  a  light,  the 
only  shadows  across  which  were  cast  not  by  his 
own  misdeeds  but  by  other's  sorrows,  is  in  itself  a 
joy  such  as  men  rarely  know. 


A  VERY  OPEN  BOROUGH 


The  Southwark  election  contest  has  already  commenced,  and 
as  the  polling  cannot  take  place  till  Januaiy,  the  candidates 
have  plenty  of  time  before  them  to  make  their  arrangements. 
Mr.  Odger  is  already  in  the  field,  but  as  he  announced  at  a 
meeting  the  other  evening  that  he  expected  to  be  returned  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of 
9ie  aavanced  Liberal  electors  will  look  elsewhere  for  a  represen- 
tative. A  requisition,  numerously  signed,  was  presented  last 
week  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  begging  him  to  come  forward,  but 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  refused  altogether  to  entertain 
the  application,  very  naturally  objecting  to  subject  himself  to 
the  waste  of  time  and  money  which  a  three  months'  canvass 
must  necessarily  entail  Of  course,  this  objection  equally  applies 
to  others  who  may  be  asked  to  stand  for  the  borough  (always 
excepting  Mr.  Oager),  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 
the  electors  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  candidates  to 
their  taste.  Really,  it  is  most  inconsiderate  conduct  on  Mr. 
Layard's  part  to  have  gone  off  to  Spain  just  when  his  resigna- 
tion will  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  inconvenience.  How- 
ever, let  us  be  just,  and,  if  report  speak  truly,  Mr.  Layard  is  not 
the  most  to  blame.  Our  special  and  confidential  reporter  at 
the  Treasury  has  hinted  to  us  that  Mr.  Ayrton  was  to  be  got 
rid  of  at  once,  and  at  any  cost,  for  two  grave  reasons  ;  first, 
because  he  was  hopelessly  obstructive,  and,  secondly,  because 
the  Premier's  son  was  anxious  to  secure  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  The  Conunissionership  of  Works  was  deemed,  it 
seems,  the  only  position  for  which  Mr.  Ayrton  was  fit,  and  the 
vacant  office  of  Minister  at  Madrid  had  to  ht  thrown  as  a  sop 
to  the  Nineveh  Cerberus,  Of  course,  all  these  little  facts  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  Southwark  electors,  but  they  certainly  show 
an  utter  want  of  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  candidates. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever— at 
WhitehaU. 


Joke  pv  the  uist  New  Baronet  ! ! ! !— What  did  ex-Lord 
Mayor  I-awrence  say  when  }^9  ft^arcl  of  ^e  present  tor4  MayOrt 


"OUT.    DAMN 


Tpmawawk  (bs  Inpustwa.  the  sprart  (•/  lMPiiovi»»KjJTJr— Vm  Imve  copjae 
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REFORM  IN  OLYMPUS. 


Chapter  I.— In  which  Jupiter  resolves  to  resign. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  Jupiter  was  sitting  in  Juno's  boudoir. 
— a  room  which  she  used  very  often,  but  which  her  divine  husband 
rarel>r  honoured  with  his  presence. — sipping  his  coffee  and 
smoking.    It  was  against  rules,  but  then  he  was  a  god 

Mercury  was  playing  Bedque  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
The  King  was  reading  his  letters  and  telegraphic  despatches, 
which  Mercury  had  just  brought  in  his  natty  Uttle  courier's  bag. 

Evidently  the  letters  were.  Tike  most  letters,  unpleasant. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  call  this  Heaven,"  exclaimed  the  ruffled 
divinity,  in  a  sulky  voice  ;  "but  it  never  can  be  that  while  you 
are  here,  Master  Mercur)r." 

The  Olympian  Commissionaire  looked  up  from  his  game. 
"  Why,  my  gracious  liege,  I  thought  I  had  helped  sometimes  to 
minister  to  your  Majesty's  pleasures." 

This  was  downright  cruel,  considering  Juno  was  there.  Jove 
saw  what  the  patron  of  conmierce  and  thieves  meant ;  but  he 
dared  not  resent  the  sarcasm. 

"  You  are  the  greatest  plague  I  have,  not  excepting  even—" 

"  Me,  I  suppose,"  put  m  his  handsome  spouse. 

"  My  dear,  no  such  rudeness  trembled  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 
My  unlawful,  not  my  lawful,  loves  cost  me  the  most  trouble  ;  but, 
as  I  was  going  to  say.  Mercury,  the  only  proper  place  for  you  is 
inside  a  barometer,  there  your  lively  disposition  finds  proper 
restraint" 

"  I  am  always  ready,  Sire,  to  give  up  my  liberty  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  the  only  tru«  prophet  attached  to  your  omnis- 
cient establishment" 

"You're  an  impudent  scamp,"  rejoined  the  offended  Thun- 
derer.   "  Hold  your  tongue  I " 

"  Certainly,  your  Majesty ;  faithful  to  the  laws  of  Court'  eti- 
quette, I  never  speak  except  when  I  am  spoken  to." 

Juno  pressed  his  foot  under  the  table,  to  show  how  she  appre- 
ciated the  joke— Jove  went  on  grumbling. 

"  My  idea  of  Heaven  is  a  place  where  there  is  no  post  or 
telegraph." 

"And  no  marriage.  Sir,  you  would  like  to  add,  if  you  dared.". 

"  My  dear,  you  are  quite  wrong.  I  resemble  our  esteemed 
friend  in— the  other  place,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  &c,  &c.    I  have  a  passion  for  marrving." 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  that  passion."  This 
time  die  stamped  her  foot  so  hard  that  she  really  hurt  Mercury's 
corns  very  much. 

"  You  forget,  divine  Madam,  that  my  feet  are,  like  my  heart, 
tender,"  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  both  have  done  so 
much  travelling." 

This  was  arch,  and  she  accompanied  it  with  such  a  look  out 
of  her  great  eyes  that  the  wings  on  Mercury's  feet  trembled  with 
passion. 

Meantime,  Jupiter  had  gone  on  reading  his  letters  and  de- 
spatches. 

"  I'll  be  —  Pluto,  if  I  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  shouted,  as 
he  dashed  his  foot  on  the  table,  upsetting  the  coffee  all  over  the 
blue  and  silver  tablecloth. 

"  My  dear,  what's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Juno,  withdrawing  her 
face  from  Mercury's,  which  she  had  been  examining  rather 
closely — only  to  see  if  his  corns  really  were  so  painful 

The  Thunderer  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  small  room  with 
a  step  which  made  the  whole  house  shake. 

He  weighed  nineteen  stone  ;  and  every  step  was  a  thunder- 
clap. 

"My  pet,"  said  Juno,  throwing  her  magnificent  arm  round  his 
neck.    She  always  called  him  '  pet '  when  he  was  out  of  temper. 

Mercury  squeezed  her  vacant  hand— just  to  give  her  a  httle 
confidence. 

"  I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  It's  getting  positively  un- 
bearable." 

"What  is  it,  my  love?"  She  thought  he  had  had  another 
letter  from  Danac^  asking  for  some  more  money. 

"  I  Imow  it's  veiy  provoking,  darling,  especially  just  now  when 
we  have  got  so  many  dinner  parties  to  give ;  and  your  trip  to 
Paphos  must  have  cost  somethmg.  though  I  Imow  it  did  you  so 
muck  good;  and  then  that  new  tnunder-machine,  I  daresay  it 
will  tie  cheaper  in  the  end,  but  it's  a  ereat  deal  of  money : 
and  my  crown  is  really  very  old  fashioned.  Tell  her,  dear,  that 
you  positively  can't  spare  any  money  at  present" 


"  What  the  Tartarus  are  you  taUdne  about?  It's  no  money 
matter  that  bothers  me.  You  ought  to  Tcnow  by  this  time  that  I 
never  pay  my  debts — ^my  person  is  sacred — they  can't  make  me 
a  bankrupt." 

"  But  they  could  put  in  an  execution,  could  not  they  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  Sheriff's  officer  that  would  live  in 
this  atmosphere." 

"  Well,  It  is  rather  high  up ;  but  you  know,  my  dear,  execu- 
tions have  been  served  on  Kings  before  now." 

"Juno,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  You  seem  to  forget  I  am  im- 
mortal!" 

"  You  think  so  ;  but  Mercury  tells  me — " 

"  What  does  that  vagrant  rascal  say  ?" 

"Why,  he  says  nowing  himself;  but  he  tells  me  there  is  a 
mortal,  called  Doctor  Cunmiing.  who  says — ^" 

"  I  know  the  fellow — I've  cut  him — I've  sworn  111  never  see 
him  again  ever  since  he  took  me  in  so  about  dear  little  Semele, 
telling  me  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger." 

"He  had  his  reasons  for  that,"  replied  Juno  with  great 
unction  ;  "however,  he  says  that,  with  your  constitution,  you  can- 
not last  more  than  five  years,  and  many  mortals  bdieve  him." 

"  Then  why  the  Styx  can't  they  let  me  alone  for  the  five  years 
I  have  to  live,  insteaa  of  pestering  me  with  their  perpetual  com- 
plaints ?  " 

Mercury  here  interposed,  "The  fact  is.  Sire,  they  ic/i//  talk 
about  Saturn." 

"  That's  like  their  beastly  ingratitude.  When  that  respectable 
old  God  was  in  power,  all  the  intellectual  young  men  were  cry- 
ing out  for  Reform,  for  Progress,  for  Enlightenment !  I  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  I  banished  Saturn  ;  but 
oidy  when  I  found  Uiat  he  would  not  faU  into  my  views.  And 
now,  after  doing  aU  this,  after  putting  an  end  to  tne  old  rMme, 
instead  of  gratitude,  I  find  nothing  but  constant  grumblings 
and  growlings,  seditious  rumours  and  treasonous  cries.  I'm 
getting  quite  tired  of  it" 

"  I  told  you  that  for  every  Titan  you  destroyed  you  would 
create  fifty.  Ah  !  they  were  such  fine  handsome  men  !  but  you 
never  listen  to  me." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Your  prophecies  and  wamin|^  always 
come  after  the  event     Besides,  don't  I  know  everythmg  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  do  ;  but  are  you  any  the  wiser  for  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  goddesses  would  not  interfere  with  affairs  of 
State.  The  next  thing  will  be,  I  shall  be  sent  to  earth  by  you 
and  that  old  frump  Mmerva." 

"  Well,  you  have  generally  managed  to  enjoy  yourself  pretty 
well  on  earth — ^that  would  not  be  much  punishment  We  should 
imprison  you  here  if  we  wanted  to  punish  you." 

Mercury  laughed. 

"Laugh  away,  you  goose-footed  courier!  I  can  tell  you. 
Madam,  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  where  I  can  be  free  from  the 
constant  grumblings  and  importunities  of  those  mortals.  As 
for  yOu  Ofympian  folk,  you  may  aU  go  to  Pluto,  or  anywhere 
else,  so  long  as  you  don't  bother  me." 

"  We  shall  not  intrude  on  your  solitude ;  so  comfort  yourself 
on  that  point,  my  Thundering  Husband.  You  will  make  a  very 
interesting  hermit ;  and  in  retirement  you  will  have  leisure  to 
repent  of  your  peccadilloes." 

^'  Peccadilloes,  Madam  I    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  ra-ther  a  mild  word  to  use." 

"Your  msolence,  Madam,  passes  all  bounds— to  talk  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  peccadilloes  in  the  same  breath  !  Don't 
you  know  that  mortals  have  a  monopoly  of  sin?" 

"  That  might  have  been  so  a  long  time  ago.  But,  remember, 
now  you  have  established  free  trade." 

"  Mercury,  leave  the  room,"  shouted  Jove,  now  half  mad  with 
passion ;  "this  conversation  is  not  fit  for  your  ears." 

"  Mercury,  stay  here,"  said  Juno,  with  most  dignified  and 
aggravating  composure ;  "  I  may  want  a  witness." 

Mercury  had  just  begun  to  fiy,  and  he  stood  poised  in  the  ah*. 
The  situation  was  so  puzzling  he  nearly  broke  one  of  his  wings 
in  his  confusion.    But  he  obeyed  the  lady. 

"  If  I  wanted  anything  to  decide  me  this  would  do  it  I  re- 
sign my  throne,  to-morrow,  in  favour  of—" 

"  Me,  dear  ? ''  whispered  the  smiling  Queen. 

"  Not  of  you,  nor  of  any  immortal  I  am  omnipotent,  and 
you  are  not ;  so  I  will  first  depose  all  of  you,  and  then  depose 
myself.  The  mortals  can  then  carry  on  the  world  as  they  like. 
I  shall  receive  a  deputation  fix)m  the  conmiittee  of  the  *  Heaven 
and  Earth  Reform  Association '  to-morrow,  and  to  them  I  shall 
delegate  my  royal  authority." 
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Not  all  the  thunderclaps  that  Jove  had  ever  given  could  have 
startled  his  spouse  as  this  announcement  did. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Mercury. 

Jove  chuckled  with  malignant  satisfaction,  while  Mercury 
was  too  much  occupied  even  to  think  of  the  lovely  burden 
which  he  now  held. 

"  How  lucky,"  he  reflected,  "  that  I  have  feathered  my  nest  I" 
{To  be  continued^ 


DINNERS  AND  DINNERS. 


This  is  a  week  of  feasting.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  banquets  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  cere- 
mony attending  the  accession  to  office  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor. 
It  is  generally  the  custom,  we  believe,  for  the  leading  papers  to 
publish  the  bill  of  (are  of  the  Guildhall  dinner  of  the  9th  of 
November,  in  extenso.  We  see  no  reason  that  the  time-honoured 
custom  should  be  departed  irom,  but  in  our  case,  owing 
to  some  unaccountable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  civU 
authorities,  as  we  have  not  ^eceive4  oyr  copy  of  the  menu  for 
Lord  Mayor^s  Day,  we  cannot  gratify  our  readers  bv  presenting  it 
to  them.  Happily,  however,  the  feast  at  Guildhall  is  not  the 
only  gathering  within  the  City  of  London  which  calls  for  notice  ; 
so,  in  the  absence  of  the  more  important  document,  we  append 
the  following  bill  of  fare  of  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  the  leading 
shipwrights  at  the  ^ast  end,  who,  havin^^  no  occupation  at  pre- 
sent, is  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  entertainment  of 
his  family  ; — 

Limehouse^  glA  Novembery  1869. 

MENU  FOR  TEN  PERSONS.* 

Potage. 

A  Peau. 

Poisson. 

Red  Herring, 

Entries. 

The  Wolf, 

The  Broker, 

Roti. 

Very  dry  dread  (Jkialf  a  loaf). 

Sweets. 

TwopentCorth  of  gin. 

Dessert. 

Mendions, 

Here  is  another  billl  of  fare,  equally  interesting,  for  the  same 

date  ; — 

Newgate^  ^t/i  November ^  1869. 
MENU  FOR  239  PERSONS. 
Potage. 
Bouillon, 

Roti. 
Mutton, 
Legumes. 
Potatoes. 

Sweets. 
Rice  pudding. 
Of  course  this  latter  dinner  is  less  pretentious  than  the  Lime- 
house  feast,  but  for  our  part,  not  being  epicures,  we  prefer  it, 
especially  as  we  think  it  our  duty  to  set  our  face  against  gor- 
mandism  whenever  we  come  across  It ;  and  we  hear,  on  good 
authority,  that  such  meals  as  the  first  described  are  partaken  of 
daily  by  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don. As  luxurious  extravagance  amongst  the  lower  classes 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  we  recommend  the 
question  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor, 


FALSTAFF  OUT  OF  PLACE, 


We  read  that  the  lessee  of  the  Exeter  Theatre,  last  week, 
applied  to  the  city  magistrates  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  as  Falstaff  in  a  building  not  licensed  for 
dramatic  representations.  The  Bench  stated,  through  their 
clerk,  tl»at  tney  could  not  issue  an  iryunction  to  Mr*  Lemon, 


^  Two  adulti  And  eight  children. 


but  his  entertainment  would  unquestionably  be  illegal,  and  they 
advised  the  lessee  of  the  theatre  to  give  him  notice  that  he 
would  be  prosecuted  after  his  first  appearance.  We  do  not 
know  how  far  Mr.  Lemon,  legally  speakmg,  may  have  put  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  but  we  quite  sympathize  with  him  in  wishing 
to  avoid  theatrical  associations.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Lemon  has 
got  out  of  his  element,  and  in  his  desire  to  assimilate  a  high 
literary  position  with  the  vocation  of  a  strolling  player,  is 
drifting  into  trouble.  He  has  taken  to  the  stage  too  late  in  life 
to  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  and  as  an  amateur  he  has  no  business 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  drama.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  that  the  Exeter  manager  and  the  bench  of  magistrates 
might  have  had  the  good  taste  to  have  stood  aloof^  and  allowed 
Mr.  Lemon  to  choose  his  own  ground  for  exhibiting  himselC 


DE  MORTUIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM. 


Theatrical  advertisements  have  of  late  years  become  offen- 
sively silly  in  their  construction  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  such 
a  production  as  the  following  annoimcement  regardii^  Astley's 
Theatre  is  allowed  to  creep  its  way  into  print : — 

ASTLEY'S  THEATRE.— Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  has  succeeded  for  the 
management  in  engaging  Mdlle.  LILLIAN,  who  will  appear  on 
MONDAY,  in  the  favourite  Drama  of  MAZEPPA,  with  new  scener^r, 
dresses,  and  appointments.  There  is  great  curiosity  to  see  this  lady  m 
the  part,  so  ably  sustained  by  the  late  Miss  Menken,  Astle/s  great 
iavourite  ;  report  states  that  she  is  much  like  Menken  in  person  and 
acting.  This  lady,  unlike  the  men  that  have  allowed  a  dummy  to  as- 
cend the  fearful  precipice,  will  do  it  herself,  and  fight  her  combats.  The 
press,  in  speaking  ot  the  lad/s  perfonnance,  alludes  to  the  grace  with 
which  she  enact^  the  part,  and  the  darine  on  the  infuriated  steed  in 
his  wild  career  up  precipices  which  appeared  impassable. 

What  can  be  in  more  mercilessly  bad  taste  than  the  allusion 
to  poor  Adah  Menken  ?  It  may  be  remembered  how,  a  year  or 
two  back,  her  death  created  almost  a  painful  sensation,  and  how 
her  apologists  pleaded  for  respect  for  her  memory.  It  is  there- 
fore wantonly  inconsiderate  of  the  managers  of  Astley's  Theatre 
to  drag  up  her  name  only  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
public  of  her  Mazeppa  performances.  It  was  never  pretended 
that  there  was  anything  in  Miss  Menken's  Mazeppa  to  admire, 
although  it  was  something  "  to  go  and  see  ; "  and  the  public 
would  willingly  forget  all  about  her.  Now,  however,  Madlle. 
Lillian  seems  determined  to  assume  the  dead  wonian's  mantle, 
— little  enough,  perhaps,  but  what  there  is  should  be  let  alone. 


A  NEW  DRAMATIST, 


New  dramas  are  plentiful,  but  not  new  dramatists.  Bpuci- 
cault,  Burnand,  Byron,  and  Robertson  meet  one  at  every  turn, 
and  one  gets  tired  even  of  these  protean  geniuses.  Mr.  Wy- 
bert  Reeve,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education^  who  has  been 
managing  the  theatre  at  Scarborough  for  some  time,  is  now 
playing  in  a  drama,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Theatre.  Won  at  Last  is  not  a  good  play,  but  it  is  better 
than  many  we  have  seen  lately.  The  dialogue  is  fresh,  but  not 
quite  pointed  enough ;  it  savours  more  of  Yorkshire  bluntness. 
Mr.  Reeve  looks,  what  very  few  actors  succeed  in  looking  on 
the  stage,  a  thorough  gentleman.  His  voice  is  naturally  very 
pleasant ;  but  he  mars  its  charm  by  tricks  of  stagy  elocution, 
which  he  should  unlearn.  He  shows  (hat  he  wishes  to  be 
natural,  and  can  be  -so  sometimes ;  he  should  te  so  always. 

A  certain  Mr.  Beckett  did  all  }ie  could  to  secure  the  failure  of 
the  piece.  Not  content  with  being  imperfect  in  his  part,  he 
had  not  even  the  sense  to  take  up  die  prompt,  but  let  the  ac- 
tress who  was  on  the  stage  with  him  run  to  the  prompter  and 
bring  back  the  ^yords.  The  Press  has  been  rather  severe  on 
Mr.  Wybert  Reeve,  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  London,  and  not 
connected  in  any  way  with  that  constellation  of  literary  and 
artistic  luminaries  which  sheds  its  brightness  over  those  semi- 
pothouses  dignified  with  the  name  of  Clubs.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  critics  are  beginning  to  criticise  according  to  their  own 
judgment,  ai^d  not  as  their  worthy  employers  dictate  to  them. 
But  we  should  like  to  see  their  terrible  weapons  turned  against 
old  offeiiddr^,  and  not  sharpened  against  those  pnly  who  have 
no  clique  to  extol  tftg^i,  aijd  x\q  frflow-tipplers  tg  ^rip}m'  them 
with  Immortality, 
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STARS  AND  GARTERS! 

It  is  very  beautiful  to  see  humble  virtue  triumphant,  and  true  \ 
merit  properly  rewarded.  It  is  sweet  to  notice  that  the  dande- 
lion no  longer  ''  wastes  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,"  but 
finds  itself  placed  in  a  gorgeous  vase  in  the  drawing-room. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  dandelion  is  a  charming  flower. 
Ex-Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  is  a  wonderful  man.  It  is  delightful 
to  observe  the  dandelion  promoted  to  the  palaces  of  the 
splendid— it  is  exhilarating  to  learn  of  a  baronetcy  being  con- 
ferred upon  Alderman  Lawrence  1 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  recognizer  and  rewarder  of  the  dande — 
we  beg  pardon — of  the  Lawrence's  most  admirable  services. 
This  gentleman  is  also  the  rewarder  and  recognizer  of  several 
other  worthies'  services — services  only  a  degree  less  admirable 
than  the  services  of  the  Ex-Lord  Mayor.  As  it  always  is 
pleasant  to  praise,  Tomahawk  finds  much  delight  in  intro- 
ducing the  various  worthies  to  the  British  Public  The  intro- 
duction is  quite  necessary— without  it  the  British  PubUc  would 
probably  know  nothing^absolutely  nothing — of  the  coming 
men. 

Places  aux-^Aldermen ! — Lawrence,  the  new  baronet,  is  a 
builder  by  trade.  If,  O  reader,  you  want  your  chimney  seen 
to,  go  to  Lawrence.  If,  O  reader,  you  desire  your  back  garden 
wall  restored,  why,  go  to  Lawrence.  Obtain  an  estimate,  of 
course  (business  is  business),  but  go  to  Lawrence!  When 
Tomahawk  informs  the  British  Public  that  the  new  baronet  is 
a  builder,  the  British  Public  will  be  satisfied  that  the  new 
baronet  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  ;  all  baronets  should 
be  builders  or  butchers,  or  sweeps  or  something  in  the  rag-and- 
bone  business !  Is  not  one  man  as  good  as  another,  and— 
better  (as  Orator  Stubbings  would  add)  ?  Are  not  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  king  and  the  cobbler,  made  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood,  having  in  common  heart,  brains,  and  educa- 
tion? Quite  so.  Then  why  not  make  the  weary  crossing- 
sweeper  an  earl  ?— the  pleasant  house-builder  a  baronet  ?  But 
Alderman  Lawrence  hsts  further  claims  to  the  title ;  he  is  not 
only  a  builder,  but  has  been  a  Lord  Mayor !  Some  day  (if  he 
advances  at  this  rate)  he  nciay  actually  become  the  Captain  of  a 
Volunteer  Corps  !  Before  that  happy  hour  Tomahawk  trusts 
that  the  worthy  Alderman  will  learn  how  to  let  off  a  gun  (he 
tried  to  Are  off.  a  rifle  at  half  cock  at  Spa  !)  and  study  a  little 
humility  (he  asked  for  a  guard  of  honour  at  Lidge  ! !  1).  When 
the  builder-baronet  does  anything  ^-^/-//V/^/^r^K  worthy  of  note 
he  (the  builder-baronet)  may  rest  assured  that  Tomahawk 
will  find  an  odd  comer  in  lus  paper  for  an  account  of  hib 


performances.  And  now,  having  been  told  by  the  cook  that  the 
kitchen  boiler  is  all  right,  and  that  the  garden  wall  is  in  excel- 
lent repair,  and  that  neither  require  the  builder's  attention. 
Tomahawk  bids  the  knightly  tradesman  adieu— for  the  pre- 
sent! 

The  next  gentleman  singled  out  for  decoration  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  Rev.  —  Mackamess,  who  has  been  made  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  Rev.  —  Mackamess,  it  is  understood,  is  a  clergy- 
man. In  his  eariy  days  he  went  to  school,  and  afterwards  to 
a  University — it  is  believed  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or, 
possibly,  Durham.  The  Rev.  —  Mackamess  is  either  an 
Englishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman,  or  a  European. 
It  is  reported  that  he  can  walk,  talk,  eat,  and  drink.  From  all 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Rev.  —  Mackamess  is  just  the  man 
to  succeed  that  very  obscure  individual.  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
translated  to  Winchester. 

The  next  appointment  recently  made  by  Mr.  W.  E  Glad- 
stone is  that  of  the  new  Third  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Gladstone  is  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone— no  other 
reason  need,  nor  indeed  can,  be  given  for  his  appointment 

Then,  Mr.  Layard  has  been  sent  to  Madrid,  because,  of 
course,  he  was  rather  useful  at  the  Board  of  Works ;  and  Mr. 
Ayrton  to  Whitehall,  because  he  would  have  been  more  popular 
had  he  been  despatched  to  Spain,  or  China,  or,  better  still,  to 
Jericho  t 

Tomahawk  has  done.  The  recent  appointments  could  not 
have  been  made  in  more  excellent  taste  or  with  greater  discri- 
mination. Novelty  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Until  now  we  have 
had  baronets  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  squirearchy,  not  from 
the  shops  of  tradesmen ;  bishops  selected  from  distinguished 
scholars,  not  from  provincial  nobodies;  ambassadors  chosen 
for  their  moderation  and  urbanity,  not  for  their  quick  temper 
and  lack  of  the  art  of  conciliation.  The  change  has  come : 
we  must  accept  it  To  be  logical,  however,  we  had  better  get  a 
crossing-sweeper  for  our  next  baronet,  an  undergraduate  for  our 
next  bishop,  and  for  our  next  ambassador,  any  cousin  or  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Honour  where  Honour  is  due.— We  understand  that 
the  spirited  competition  which  has  been  going  on  between  the 
limes  and  Telegraph  for  the  honourable  post  of  Trumpeter  to 
the  Emperor  of  France  has  at  last  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former.  The  spirited  owner  and  the  editor  of  this  versatile 
leader  of  public  opmion  will  go  over  to  Paris  shortly  in  order  to 
receive  the  just  reward  of  their  exertions.  We  understand  that, 
considering  the  amount  of  dirt  they  have  eaten,  both  gentlemen 
are  as  weU  as  can  be  expected. 
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WAGGERY  AT  WHITEHALL. 

What  has  become  of  the  hundred  thousand  eeraniums  which 
have  done  duty  in  the  Parks  this  year  ?  A  short  time  back  a 
great  ftiss  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  with  reference  to 
their  munificent  intention  of  giving  the  old  plants  away  to  anv 
people  who  thought  them  worth  the  askine  for ;  but  although 
the  preliminary  announcement  promised  wat  full  particuliU'S 
should  be  duly  published,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing further  about  the  matter.  We  can  only  presume  that 
some  question  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  roots  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  that  the  final  determination  of  the  authorities, 
how  best  to  proceed,  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at  The  Boara 
of  Works,  however,  may  spare  themselves  any  further  trouble, 
for  the  geraniums  which  have  been  lefl  in  the  open  air  pending 
a  decision  as  to  how  they  should  be  dealt  with,  are  all  now 
frozen  and  dead.  Perhaps  the  Board  will  begin  a  few  weeks 
earlier  utsX  year.    Practical  jokes  always  spoil  in  repetition. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRSSPONPSKT. 

IsmMia^  N$vemUr  ii,  1869. 

You  see  from  where  I  date.  I  have  positively  got  here  at 
last,  together  with  Bonham  and  Spagmore.  We  were  joined 
by  a  French  Count  at  Alexandria,  who  said  he  would  get  us  all 
introduced  to  the  Khedive,  and  in  the  most  friendly  way  bor- 
rowed a  five-pound  note  of  Bonham,  but  he  left  us  at  some  place 
beginning  with  K  to  return  to  his  mother,  who  was  dying.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  sudden  grief  and  hurry  ot  his 
departure,  he  for^t  to  return  me  my  telescope,  razors,^  a 
three-lb.  pot  of  Liebig's  Extract,  and  my  cheque-book,  wmch 
I  had  lent  him  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  experiment  to 
demonstrate  the  power  of  the  sun's  refracted  rays  at  noon. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune,  especially  as  regards  Uie  Extract  \ 
for  Spagmore  says  they  eat  nothing  but  Irish  stew  between 
this  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  I  never  comd  bear  gravy  with  onions 
in  it.  The  razors  do  not  matter,  as  I  shall  let  mv  beard  grow 
here.  Spagmore  means  to  let  his.  He  says  noDodv  will  be> 
lieye  I  have  been  to  Egypt  if  I  go  home  without  a  beard.  I 
wish  I  had  known  this  earlier^  for  I  might  have  had  a  fortnight's 
start  before  I  left,  as  I  am  mute  sure  startine  now  there  will  not 
be  anything  to  snow  when  I  get  back.  Guide  books  ought  to 
mention  these  things.  But  to  resume.  Ismailia  is,  as  your 
readers  are  doubtless  well  aware,  exactly  midway  between  Lake 
Billah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  upon  the  latter  of  which,  Bonham 
says,  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  start  a  Bitter  Beer  Company. 
You  would  have  everything  ready  for  the  beer,  but  the  bottles, 
malt,  and  hops.  A  short  calculation  will  show  at  once  what  a 
paying  concern  it  would  be.  Say  at  the  lowest  estimate  tiiere 
would  be  seventy  ships  going  through  the  Canal  daily,  all,  of 
course,  being  East  Indiamen,  and  conveying  on  an  average, 
crews  and  all,  about  800  souls  each.  You  have,  therefore, 
at  once  56,000  people  daily,  who  would  consume  the  beer,  and  as 
the  heat  is  stifling  the  whole  way,  it  would  be  fair  to  average  them 
at  at  least  three  bottles  a  head.  That  is  a  demand  for  1,13^000 
imperial  pints  per  week,  or^  in  round  nimibers.  about  seven 
millions  a  year,  which,  throwmg  in  an  extra  halt-dozen  a  day 
for  the  local  agent  who  has  to  uncork  them,  brings  up  tiie  grand 
total  to  7,000,182  dozen.  Bonham  says,  it  he  had  not  ffot  all 
his  money  tied  up  In  debentures,  he  would  put  every  halfpenny 
he  had  into  the  concern,  and  he  has  been  speaking  seriously 
about  it,  through  me,  in  French,  to  an  Egyptian  gentleman, 
who,  as  fkr  as  I  can  make  out,  seems  to  see  it  There  was 
some  difficulty  suggested  as  to  what  the  beer  could  be  made 
in ;  but  Bonham  says  a  dredging-machine  would  do  capitally. 
I  am  going  to  see  the  Egyptian  gentleman  again  to-night,  and 
talk  it  over  quietly. 

I  ^.m. 

1  have  just  been  out  to  look  at  the  Canal,  which,  opposite 
this  place,  makes  its  way  through  Lake  Titmarsh.  I  was  intro- 
duced by  Spa^ore  to  a  London  contractor,  who  e^qplained  the 
whole  thmg  minutely  to  us.  It  appears  that  it  cannot  possibly 
pay,  being  far  too  shaUow.  I  thhik  he  said  the  greatest  depth 
anywhere  was  26  inches,  though,  on  second  thoughts,  I  fimcy 
he  must  have  meant  feet  or  yards,  or  perhaps  fathoms.    As 


sailors  generally  denote  depth  by  fathoms,  I  suppose  it  must 
be  26  fathoms  he  meant,  though  I  do  not  well  see  how  a  first- 
class  East  Indiaman  is  to  be  got  through  with  that  amount  of 
water  under  her.  Spagmore  says  I  ought  to  be  accurate  on 
the  point,  and  wants  me  to  go  out  with  a  clothes-line  and  take 
''  soundings  "  at  once.    If  the  evening  is  fine,  I  think  I  shall 

Have  had  a  most  entertaining  talk  with  the  contractor,  who 
told  me  in  confidence  he  proposed  the  whole  scheme  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  C^9,  only  they  would  not  hear  of  it 
He  also  hinted  he  had  done  a  great  deal  in  the  gas-pipe  way 
in  Fulham.  As  he  seems  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  I  want  to 
know,  and  full  of  scientific  information,  I  have  asked  him  to 
dinner  at  6. 

I  p.m. 

Have  been  trying  to  order  dinner  with  Spagmore  in  French, 
but  the  waiter,  who  is  a  Nubian,  doesn't  understand  my  accent 
Spagmore  says  of  course  he  only  understands  Egyptian,  and 
that  as  we  cannot  speak  the  language,  we  must  write  down 
what  we  want  in  hieroglyphics.  He  says  the  sort  of  things 
that  are  on  the  waUs  ot  the  Egyptian  Court  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  do  capitally,  and  that  ht  will  show  me  the  proper 
hieroglyphic  for  dinner,  if  I  will  give  him  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  nng  for  the  waiter. 

5.15  Pm. 

Spagmore  has  drawn  a  picture  of  Rameses  the  Second, 
walking  fast  and  holding  up  a  hu:ge  btm  sideways  on  a  fan. 
He  has  shown  this  to  the  waiter,  and  pointed  to  my  mouth 
several  times,  making  me  open  and  shut  it  rapidly,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  mastication.  We  have  tried  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  without  any  result  He  says  the  bun  ought  to  have  been 
blue,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  never  had  their  hierogly- 
phics plain,  but  always  coloured.  The  waiter,  after  mumbhng 
sometning  in  a  suUen  voice,  has  ^one  out  to  fSetch  the  medire 
tPhoUl^  who,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  a  Frenchman. 

S.30  p^nt. 

The  letters  are  being  collected,  so  I  must  close  this. 

I  add  a  line  to  say  the  Egyptian  gentleman  has  just  looked 
in,  evidently  to  talk  over  the  beer  scheme  before  sunset  Spag- 
more says  of  course  I  must  ask  him  to  dinner  too.    I  have. 


THE  LATEST  FROM  CENTRAL  ASIA. 


The  science  of  telegraphy  Is  certainly  making  creat  advances. 
Here  is  a  telegram  sent  from  London  to  India  vui  Uie  new  Russian 
route,  which  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Geuutte  a  ^ort  time  back, 
and  which  shows  what  the  wire  is  capable  <^  producing  : — 

London,  17th. — Aldcrmtn  Salomon  titns  salt  baromds  crawfords  re- 
fused corranclay  another  agriablan  assination  irelaod  carecton  butuiy 
catholic  archbishop  Annach. 

aand.— letter  pcmp  Rumming  Kumming  contat  alliq)  non^Catholics 
auter  encommeoial  Concil  for  diicttssion  ftom  already  contend  abituiy 
generally  chained  hoals  ford  times  braves  suppes  deserved  with  drawtoc 
to  presented  spot  his  government  saying  excepted  instnicdons  and 
Washington  govemment  diiavowes,  proe&m  a  amors  Kiag  Portugal 
accepting  thione  shrit  abdigating  finvour  Creditary  prince  secretitfy 
governor  tarasend— assassinted  republican  mob  for  attempting  put  down 
revolndonary  flows  hank  hole  Caabreisen  diseate  ronoued  huge  with- 
drawal to-monrow  snedy  telegraphed  Washington  Spain  resolved  not 
negodate  for  sales  Empereur  Napoleon  have  given  audience  to  Lord 
Clarendon  prince  prusslan  Coning  Constantinople  afterchctir  sues  tot- 
shop  excited. 

29th.— 4piaow  darundas  il  ounheral  association  lord  been  an  conti- 
nent head  opportunity  collectired  opinions  seen  persons  who  exercise 
influence  on  oestiwos  llhirope  and  oelieve  at  no  time  since  pnmians 
anstrians  peer  existed  faviar  pans  pant  monte  montement  Uessing 
peace. 

Of  course,  to  unintellectual  people  the  above  lines  will,  at  first 
sight,  appear  the  least  bit  incomprdiensible ;  but  it  is  to  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  tne  community  that  this  new 
branch  of  science  appeals.  A  telegram  like  the  above  might, 
with  proper  manipulation,  be  made  to  mean  anything  or  every- 
thing ,*  and  what  a  real  boon  the  new  system  will  prove  to  the 
more^  advanced  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  I  The  new 
Russian  route  to  India  will  assuredly  supply  an  urgent  want, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  exercise  a  healwy  mnuence  on  the  com- 
mercial morality  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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SOLVING  A  DIFFICULTY. 


The  Times  the  other  day,  at  a  loss,  it  is  to  be  presumed^  for 
light  material,  attempted  tj  be  very  funny  at  the  expense  of  the 
CEcumenical  Council.  It  devoted  a  leader  to  the  racy  and  pun- 
gent hypothesis  of  a  confusion  of  tongues,  resulting  from  the 
inabUity  of  many  of  the  assembled  prelates  either  to  speak  or 
even  to  understand  Latin.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  exceedingly  well  up  in  a  certain  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  that  every  Bishop  of  that  communion 
is  well  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  "  Church's  univer- 
sal tongue,**  the  Times  simply  stultified  itself.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  novel  or  pleasing  fact,  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  call 
for  any  special  comment  The  idea  of  a  Babel  at  Rome,  never* 
theless,  is  worth  something.  It  suggests  the  terrible  straits  in 
which  some  less  educated  divines,  whom  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  name,  mieht  find  themselves,  unless  properly  provided 
beforehand  with  the  requisite  means  of  interpreting  themselves. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  alluding  to  our  own  counuy- 
men,  so  distinguished  always  f<M-  their  conversational  powers  m 
Latin,  among  whom  it  would  only  be  fair  to  include  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  Times  to  which  we  have  referred  After 
the  fashion  of  an  excellent  example  we  have  drawn  up  a  little 
simple  conversation  pocket-pook  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  tne  most  superficial  classical  student  But  a  brief  extract 
will  suffice  to  show  the  scope  of  the  little  volume,  and  its  admi- 
rable fitness  both  to  the  place  and  to  the  occasion. 

We  turn  at  random  to  page  291,  and  begin  at 

CONTROVERSIAL  CONVERSATION   WITH   A    ROMISH 
BISHOP  ON  MEETING  HIM  IN  THE  STREET. 


Latin. 

PsaxcaiNus  Avglicanus. 
Quod  sit  Buure  tamn  ? 

Episcopus  rxligioni  Pafali 
ADDiCTUS*   Farina  cum  Ucte  mare. 

PXRXGRINUS  (ironi£i).  Hoc  me 
capict  ad  fenramentorum  fabri 
agrum? 

Episcopus.  Noil  Sed  te  ca- 
piet  ad  inquisitionem. 

Pbrkgrin us.  Non  volo  ire  ad 
inouisidonem. 

Episcopus.  Eamut  ad  inquisi- 
tionem? 

PxaxGRiKus.  Nob  d  ego  illam 
cognoscam. 

Episcopus.  Meherdlel  Posi- 
tivissimus  et. 

Peregrinus.  Ego  te  credo, 
paer  venerabilis* 

Episcopus.  Vis  me  te  ad  Pa- 
pam  introdacere  ? 

PsRBGRiNTTS.  Non.  Sed  me 
introduoere  tibi  Uceat  ad  Cardina- 
\aacL,  vel  Oculedesiastieamt  aut 
etiam  Matndamn  Christianttm. 

Episcopus.  Me  verbcrat  esse 
quiddam  canis  in  too  Latino. 

Pbiibgrinus.  Ego  laoio.  Ad 
prandiam  eamus  apud  Pyramides 
et  Stagnom? 

Episcopus.  Non  flood  te  sesti- 
mo«  8cis? 

Peregrinus.  Verumtamen  tu 
non  nunc  ?    Alter  es  tu.    Ibi ! 

Episcopus.    Pax  vobiscum  I 


ENaLISH. 

English  Stranobr.     What 
might  be  your  see  ? 
Romish  Bishop.    Battcrsea. 


Stbangbr  {wiik  iremy).  Will 
this  take  me  to  Itoiithfield  ? 

Bishop.  No.  But  it  will  take 
you  to  the  inqoisitioo. 

Stranger.  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  inquisition. 

Bishop.  Let  us  go  to  tiie  in- 
quisition  ? 

Stranobr.    Not  if  I  know  it 

Bishop.  Dear  me  !  Yon  are 
very  posidve. 

Stranger.  I  believe  you,  old 
boy. 

Bishop.  Do  von  wish  me  to 
introduce  yon  to  me  Pope  ? 

Stranger.  No.  But  you  may 
introduce  me  to  a  Cardinal,  or  a 
High  Churchmaai  or  even  to  an 
early  Christian. 

Bishop.  It  strikes  me  that 
yon  talk  rather  dog  Latin. 

Stranobr.  I  do.  Let  us  dine 
at  Spiers  and  Pond's  ? 

Bishop.  I  don't  think  much  of 
you,  you  know. 

Stranger.  Don't  you  really 
now  ?    You're  anotlier.    Tbcre  I 

Bishop.  If  I  were  not  a  saint 
I'd  knock  your  head  off  t 

Bttt  there  is  no  occasion  to  quote  more  copiously.  From  die 
brief  extract  we  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that  a  master  hand 
has  been  at  work  on  the  compilation.  Any  eonrectionf  or  su^ 
gestions  will  be  thankfully  received  at  Crown  Court. 

From  our  own  LUNATia — ^The  Baron  de  Les?eps  Is  goin] 
to  be  married  after  the  opening  pf  the  Canal    His  ^emies  p; 
his  conduct  Sueff^dstL 

Throwing  a  Light  upon  thr  Su^Rcr.*<r-W}iMV  w^ 
WMild  like  to  carry  Mgttsimir  Hwn  Rocheforl  i  A  U  I,4mtfme  I 
A  la  Lanteme  t 


PROMOTION  VERSUS  PREFERMENT. 


Mr.  Layard's  appointment  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  has  not 
unnaturally  created  a  vast  amount  of  discontent  amongst  the 
Corps  Diplomatique.  The  members  of  that  body  urge  that  as  in 
their  profession  the  prizes  are  few,  the  promotion  is  slow,  the 
work  is  heavv,  and  the  pay  is  light,  it  is  not  fair  to  bring  in  an 
outsider  to  fill  a  place  for  which  at  least  a  dozen  of  their  body 
would  be  perfectly  fit  The  answer  to  this  complaint  is  that 
Mr.  Layard  is  not  an  outsider ;  that  he  was  once  an  attachi^  and 
therefore  a  member  of  the  profession ;  and  that  his  selection  as 
Sir  John  Crampton's  successor  is  simplv  a  nomination  of  an 
ordinary  description.  We  have  no  douot  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Clarendon  between  them  have  talked  themselves  into 
beHeving  in  their  amiment,  and  it  may  therefore  be  as  well  to 
point  out  to  them  what  their  decision  in  Mr.  Layard's  case  may 
lead  to.  We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  two  great  statesmen 
capable  of  conunitting  an  inconsistency  ;  so  if  a  proper  amount 
of  pressure  is  brouent  to  bear  by  those  interested,  we  may 
shortly  expect  to  find  the  following  appointments  in  the  Gaxette 
as  vacanaes  occur  : — 

Lord  Carrington^  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
to  be  Field  Marshal  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle^  of  Basinghall  street,  to  be  Lord  Chief 
yustice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Sir  Robert  Cardeti^  Churchwarden  of  hi«  parish  church,  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Small  claims  go  a  long  way  now«a-days,  especially  when  they 
have  impudence  to  back  them  ;  so  if  the  above  appointments 
and  others  like  them  are  carried  out,  we  shall  have  no  right  to 
fed  surprised. 


CHAIN  THEM  UP. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  the  rec<»>tion  that  has,  at  last,  been 
given  to  the  Red  Republican  candidates  by  the  better  part 
of  the  French  Liberal  press.  It  has,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, treated  them  with  contempt.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Possibly  such  an  answer  to  the  fervid  and  dangerous  balderdash 
of  the  few  illiterate  Frenchmen,  who  represent  principles  op- 
posed radically  to  the  order  and  security  established  by  the 
kmpire,  has  not  a  little  astonished  their  British  admirers  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  has  been  so  long  the  custom  with 
a  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  to  hound  on  revolution  in  any 
shape  on  the  Continent,  that  a  check  administered  to  a  batch  of 
unscrupulous  poUticians  is  r^arded  in  some  quarters  as  a 
national  calamity^  We  have  not  read  the  comments  of  the 
cheaper  radical  press,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  they  have 
all,  more  or  less,  experienced  the  warmest  sympathy  with  MM. 
Rochefort,  Ledru  RoUin  and  Co.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
miserable  than  the  programme  of  these  men,  who,  together  with 
their  domes,  really  would  not  merit  a  single  paragn^h  in  any 
journal  of  influence  were  thejr  not  backed  up  by  some  rather 
malignant  and  desperate  spirits  in  the  French  Capital.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  has  the  remotest  claim  to  the  title  of 
politician,  and  were  France  ripe,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  for 
the  most  complete  Constitutional  changes,  these  are  not  the  men 
for  the  occasion.  Could  we  imagine  several  celebrated  Fenian 
outlaws  rushing  up  to  London  to  address  their  constituents,  and 
n>outing  the  rankest  treason  for  the  edification  of  a  White- 
cn^d  rabble,  we  should  have  something  like  a  mild  approach 
to  what  has  been  geing  on  in  nooks  and  comers  of  Paris  for  the 
last  few  days.  To  this  must  be  added  the  influei^ce  Pf  the 
Rappel^  a  journal  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  species  of  poUtical 
Peter  Spy,  lacking,  however,  the  innocent  liveliness  of  that  de- 
fiiiMrt  htue  sheet.  The  Emperor  has  been  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  having  made  many  mistakes  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  and  he  might  certainly  have  spared  his  reputation  this 
last  act  of  demency.  The  proper  place  for  "  pohticians  *  who 
propose  to  upset  ^e  State  is  somewhere  well  beyond  its  limits. 
We  have  ro  sympathy,  as  our  readers  well  know,  with  mea  of  the 
stamp  of  M.  Roghetort  and  his  colleagues,  and  we  can  only 
trust  that,  morally,  they  will  hang  themselves  with  thp  ample 
rope  ^at  nas  been  supplied  to  them  by  a  really  liberal  and  mo^t 
lenient  Government] 
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LONDON,    NOVEMBER    20,    1869. 


THE      WEEK. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  coffee-room  waiters  at 
White's  are  to  be  made  baronets  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  visits  to  that  distinguished  Club. 


Ex-LORD  Mayor  Lawrence  is  now  Sir  James  Clark  Lawrence, 
Baronet ;  Mr.  Ayrton  has  been  appointed  First  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works :  it  is  hard  to  say  on  which  event  the  nation  ought 
to  be  congratulated  the  most 


Mr.  Ayrton  has  uttered  a  long  panegyric  on  himself.  In 
this  he  exercises  a  wise  monopoly,  though  on  gener^d  matters  he 
is  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Ayrton  thinks  himself  the  best 
man  for  his  place.  On  this  point  we  venture  to  differ  from  him. 
He  also  says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  his  duties.  On  this 
point  we  venture  to  agree  with  him. ' 


Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  threatened  duel  between  The 
O'Donoghue  and  Mr.  Moore  did  not  come  off.  Had  these  two 
heroes  met  in  mortal  combat,  who  knows  what  might  have 
been  the  result  ?  The  struggle  between  the  celebrated  Kilkenny 
Cats  would  have  been  nothing  to  it  Had  either  been  killed 
could  England  have  prospered  any  longer?  We  doubt  it 
[Note.— This  is  not  chaff.] 


Sir  Eardley  Gideon  Culling  Eardley may  beat  a  loss  for 
some  pursuit  to  which  to  turn  his  attention,  and  on  which  to 
bestow  his  leisure  time,  of  which  he  will  necessarily  have  a  good 
deal  now.  We  beg  to  suggest  to  this  immaculate  gentleman  that  if 
he  were  to  write  a  novel,  giving  an  account  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
closing the  secret,  which  he  evidently  possesses,  of  breaking 
prison  bars  without  violence,  he  might  realize  a  handsome  fortune. 
Let  him  offer  it  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  let  us  say,  and,  if  he  is  in 
want  of  a  title,  let  him  call  it  "  Gideon's  Fleece,"  or  "  Bigamy 
made  Easy." 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Feast  passed  off  most  brilliantly.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  solemn  and  conscientious,  Mr.  Bruce  was  perky 
and  foolish,  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  brilliant  buffoon,  and  Sir  James 
Clark  Lawrence  was  received  with  cheers.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  all  the  speeches 
were  given  before  instead  of  after  dinner.  Would  men,  unless 
previously  fortified  with  some  stimulant,  be  able  to  go  through 
tht  amount  of  long-winded  platitudes  and  well-worded  hypo* 


crisies  that  they  do  now  ?  Fancy  the  state  of  good-humoured 
repletion  a  man  must  be  in  to  congratulate  the  late  Lord  Mayor 
on  anything— except  his  being  late  ! 


Our  senile  contemporary  Pufuh  is  really  very  clever  at  one 
thing,— advertising  himself.  The  idea  of  applying  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  a  certain  "  comic  "  paper  makes  one  suspect  that 
Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  must  have  some  interest  in  the  mild 
print  in  question.  But  it  was  worth  the  humiliation  of  such 
an  action  to  obtain  from  a  Judge  in  his  judicial  capacity  such 
a  capital  advertisement  as  they  did.  Of  course,  the  pan^;yric 
is  quoted  in  our  poor  old  friend's  last  number,  and  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Queen, — Mr.  Punch  "  never  wrote  a  word 
unworthy  to  be  read  by  the  good."  We  hope  this  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  that  the  good  are  not  obliged  to  read 
every  word  of  the  broken-down  jester  of  Fleet  street ;  if  they 
are,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  to  be  classed  with  the  wicked. 


CANARDS  AUX  OLIVES. 


Poor  M.  de  Lesseps  is  just  now  paying  the  penalty  of  his 
popularity.  The  French  papers  are  full  of  him,  and,  having  ex- 
hausted discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Canal,  have,  during  the 
last  few  days,  taken  to  personalities,  pure  and  simple.  The  last 
item  of  intelligence  concerning  M.  de  Lesseps  comes  to  us  in 
the  form  of  a  contradiction,  and  as  such  is  quite  woith  publish- 
ing. The  Figaro  states  :— "  It  is  not  true  that  Madlle.  de  Bra- 
l^sud,  to  whom  M.  de  Lesseps  is  to  be  married  on  the  25th  inst, 
IS  twenty-three  years  old,  as  has  been  reported."  "  C'est  une 
fleur  de  la  vingti^me  ann^  ; "  and  it  is  not  true  that  her  sister 
is  about  to  marry  M.  de  Lessens'  son. 

Really,  although  we  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  great 
work  on  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  eneaged,  we  cannot  see 
why  that  gentleman's  private  affairs  should  be  dragged  before 
the  public  to  be  discussed  in  an  inauisitorial  and  impertinent 
spirit.  Surely  M.  de  Lesseps  has  the  right  to  marry  a  lady  of 
any  age  that  will  suit  him,  and  so  has  his  son.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary that  half  Christendom  should  take  upon  itself  the 
part  of  the  heavy  father,  and  forbid  the  banns.  If  the  marriage 
turns  out  happily — as,  let  us  hope,  it  will — so  much  the  better  ; 
and  if  the  contrary,  so  much  the  worse  for  M.  and  Mdme. 
de  Lesseps— but  for  no  one  else. 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 


We  suppose  that  we  may  now  consider  that  the  monster 
gooseberry  season  is  over  for  this  year ;  and  it  has  certainly 
been  a  peculiarly  unproductive  period.  With  the  exception  of  a 
series  of  letters  on  House  Huntmg,  a  good  deal  of  nieaningless 
chatter  about  the  Tidal  Wave,  and  a  fine  crop  of  Murders,  mere 
has  been,  literally,  nothing  in  the  papers  for  the  last  three 
months.  Now,  however,  the  world  is  waking  up  again,  and  the 
morning  journals  contain  their  fair  share  of  mteresting  matter. 
Now  that  the  dull  season  is  over,  and  we  are  once  more  busy, 
it  certainly  seems  a  laty  that  we  should  have  made  so  little  good 
use  of  spare  time.  There  are,  surely,  a  hundred  and  one  special 
grievances  in  urgent  need  of  ventilation  in  the  newspapers ; 
yet  no  encouragement  has  been  given  by  the  press  to  the 
worthy  people  ^o  severally  seek  to  remove  thenL  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  ?  Certainly,  not  the  public ;  for  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  of  the  editors  sufficiently  show  the  mass  of 
correspondents  who  sedc  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  fourth 
estate  of  the  reakn.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  editors  must 
be  the  guilty  parties.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  amongst 
literary  men  to  reject  the  productions  of  the  outside  public 
without  deeming  them  worthy  of  being  looked  through  ;  and, 
owing  to  this  bad  habit,  no  doubt,  verjr  many  important  matters 
are  denied  the  chance  of  a  fair  heanng.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  a  heavy  percentage  of  what  is  sent  for  insertion  in  the 
papers  is  '*  rubbish  ; "  but  still  the  wheat  should  be  sifted  from 
the  diaff,  those,  especially,  at  the  season  of  the  year,  which  is 
just  over,  when  we  are  at  our  wits'  end  to  find  totijects  worthy 
of  being  discussed. 
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*'  YOUNG  gentlemen:' 


Medical  Students  have  never  possessed  an  enviable  re- 
putation, and  their  conduct  the  other  night  at  Highbury  will 
nardly  add  to  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  We  read 
that  :— 

"  On  Friday  night  last,  the  5th  inst.,  a  mob  of  from  1 50  to 
300  young  men,  said  to  be  medical  students,  after  visiting  High- 
burv  Bam,  where  a  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property 
took  place,  formed,  at  about  half-past  one  on  Saturday  morning, 
into  a  procession  four  deep,  and  proceeding  down  Highbury 
and  through  Upper  Street,  swept  everything  and  everybody 
before  them,  police  and  all.  Not  content,  however,  with  this 
display  of  manly  prowess,  all  fanlights  and  unprotected  panes 
of  glass  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  unoffending  tradesmen 
were  ruthlessly  smashed^  as  well  as  several  gas  lamps." 

Such  conduct  is  undoubtedly  excruciatingly  "funny,"  and 
its  enactors  heroes.  Cannot  some  means  of  distinction  be 
found,  by  which  we  may  be  all  able  to  recognize  these  orna- 
ments of  society }  Say,  the  Victoria  Cross,  or,  better  still, 
FooPs  Caps,  and  a  little  gentle  recreation  might  be  found  for 
them  in  the  shape  of  the  pillory. 


AWFUL  CRIME/— THE  ST  PA  NCR  AS  MUR- 
DERSl !— DISCO  VER  Y  OF  THE  MURDERERS! !  ! 


We  have  all  shuddered  at  the  Pantin  Massacre,  but  now  we 
have  the  chance,  nearer  home,  of  shuddering  at  the  "  St.  Pan- 
eras  Murders,*'  not  quite  so  sensational,  perhaps,  but,  when  we 
come  to  examine  them,  quite  as  horrible. 

Seven  bodies  in  this  case,  as  in  the  Pantin  case,  attest  the 
vast  scale  on  which  the  criminal  conducted  his  operations.  The 
victims  were  all  paupers,  a  circumstance  which  will  reassure  the 
delicate  sensibility  of  many  natures. 

The  victims  of  this  crime  were  nearly  all  persons  in  such  a 
condition  of  health  as  generally  ensures  for  the  sufferer  the 
greatest  consideration  and  gentleness. 

The  inauiry  has  been  concluded  in  three  of  the  cases,  and  in 
all  death  nas  been  proved  to  have  been  accelerated,  if  not  pro- 
duced, by  the  foul  state  of  the  infirmary  in  which  the  sick  per- 
sons were  placed. 

These  persons,  be  it  remembered,  were  not  there  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity  ;  they  could  not  be  removed  if  they  wished 
it  ever  so  much  ;  they  were  in  the  charge  of  those  who  under- 
took to  tend  them  in  their  sickness,  and  their  expenses  were 
paid  by  people  who  understood  that  in  return  for  such  payment 
the  sick  poor  would  be  looked  after,  at  any  rate,  as  well  as  a 
sick  horse  or  cow  would. 

What,  then,  was  done  ?  These  sick  helpless  creatures  were 
confined  in  a  room,  or  a  ward,  with  many  others  ;  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  was  small,  and  what  there  was  came  from  the  water- 
closet. 

The  room,  or  ward,  swarmed  with  rats  ;  the  atmosphere  was 
so  foul  that  two  professional  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  see  very 
foul  places,  declared  it  the  worst  they  had  ever  been  in  ;  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  in  all  these 
cases  congestion  of  the  brain,  or  serous  effusion  on  the  brain, 
was  produced. 

This  state  of  things  had  existed,  not  for  hours,  or  for  days, 
but  for  weeks.  The  guardians  had  been  frequently  warned  of 
the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  inmates. 

An  inspector  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  recently  visited  the  St 
Pancras  Workhouse,  and  m  his  report  "  expresud j^Uasure  at  the 
improvement  in  the  infirmary  wards,  but  complained  generally 
of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  several  of  them,  and  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  drainage  was  defective."  It  would  seem  that 
Poor  Law  Inspectors  are  like  children — a  very  little  thing  gives 
them  pleasure. 

The  Coroner  said  that  the  infirmary  was  quite  unfit  for  sick 
persons,  and  that  "  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  in  fact  killing  themP 

Seven  sick  helpless  paupers  done  to  death,  and  scores  more 
suffering,  Heaven  only  knows  what  tortures,  from  the  foul  air 
and  dis;jraceful  condition  of  this  place.  Who  is  juilty  of  this 
eowardly  crime  ?  We  unheniutingly  assert  that  the  author  of 
thftf  flov¥  murders,  the  liif!icter  oftheic  fearful  tortures  on  the 


sick  and  the  helpless,  this  infamous  betrayer  of  his  trust,  this 
selfish  apathetic  fiend  who  delights  in  witnessing  the  loathsome 
agonies  of  his  poor  fellow- creatures,  this  wretch  who  supplies 
old  men  suffering  from  broachitis  and  consumptive  women 
with  fresh  air  from  water-closets,  who  coops  up  human  beings 
in  a  place  where  he  would  not  dare  to  p'lt  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or 
a  pig,  13  thit  sam;  creature  \vb3  already  is  literally  drenched  in 
the  blood  of  his  many  victims,  whose  delight  is  to  torture,  to 
starve,  to  poison,  in  short,  to  inflict  pain  and  death  on  his  fel- 
low-creatures in  all  the  most  horrible  forms,  is,  in  fact,  that  arch 
scoundrel  and  assassin, 

NOBODY! 

Hurrah  for  merry  England,  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  the 
free,  and— the  pauper  ! 


ONCE  MORE  SIR  EARDLE  Y  GIDEON  CULLING 
EARDLEY,   YET  ONCE  MORE! 

This  amiable  young  bigamist  is  once  more  among  us,  free, 
and  without  a  stain  on  his  character.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, that  this  ornament  of  the  Baronetage  was  arrested  a  short 
time  ago  on  the  charge  of  writing  some  other  person's  name  to 
a  cheque  for  five  pounds ;  but  on  Wednesday  the  prosecutor 
announced,  through  his  counsel,  that  he  had  lost  quite  enough 
already,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pursue  the  charge  any 
further.  Sir  Eardley  was  therefore  discharged.  It  really  was  very 
ungrateful  of  the  prosecutor  to  put  it  in  the  way  he  did.  He 
might  have  said,  "  I  have  lost  a  paltry  ten  pounds  or  so,  but 
have  I  not  gained  the  acquaintanceship,  nay,  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Gideon  Culling  Eardley,  Baronet  and  Bigamist?"  However, 
although  wanting  in  dehcacy  of  feeling,  the  heart  of  this  prose- 
cutor was  in  the  right  place.  He  might  speak  a  little  harshly, 
but  at  any  rate  he  acted  nobly ;  he  preferred  the  imputation  of 
compounding  a  felony  to  being  the  means  of  exposing  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  criminal  trial  this  virtuous  Baronet,  of  delicate 
health  and  still  more  delicate  morals. 

There  must  be  something  about  Sir  Gideon  very  fascinating, 
that  all  his  enemies  are  disarmed  so  soon  in  any  attack  upon 
him«  This  implacable  Government  of  severe  economists,  of 
democratic  Liberals,  which  sacrifices  clerks  and  dock  labourers 
in  hecatombs  on  the  altar  of  "  Reduction ; "  which  holds  out  its 
hand  to  the  unwashed  orator  of  the  Reformer's  Tree  with  more 
cordiality  even  than  to  a  Duke  pleading  for  Tenant  Right 
in  dulcet  accents  ;  which  docks  a  Lord  of  the  Treasur/s  salary  of 
;£i,ooo  without  flinching, — even  this  Government  has  tenderness 
and  compassion  for  Sir  Gideon  Culling  Eardley.  For  him  the 
prison  doors  are  opened— for  him  a  sojourn  in  the  South  of 
France  is  paternally  suggested,  and  when,  the  paternal  sug- 

festion  unheeded,  he  returns  to  bless,  with  his  sacred  presence, 
is  native  land,  when  he  gives  way  to  his  imagination,  and,  in- 
dulging in  freaks  of  metempsychosis,  fancies  himself  somebody 
else  as  he  writes  a  cheque,  which  the  friend,  who  has  sheltered 
him  and  treated  him  to  champagne  and  other  delicacies  on  a 
rather  short  acquaintance,  secures  at  no  very  extravagant  price 
for  his  collection  of  curious  autographs,  no  policeman's  savage 
eye  is  on  him,  no  ugly  questions  are  asked  as  to  how  his  delicate 
health  has  been  so  speedily  established ;  he  is  arrested  indeed, 
and  confined  for  a  short  time,  owing  to  a  temporary  fit  of  spleen 
on  the  part  of  his  friend — but  he  is  soon  released,  and  free  to 
exercise  his  fascinations  on  the  gentle  sex  if  he  will,  if  not  on 
the  ruder  but  no  less  profitable  males. 

Fortunate  Sir  Gideon  !  How  different  would  have  been  his 
fate  had  he  been  plain  Bill  Sykes  !  Then  we  fear  that  even  Mr. 
Bruce  would  not  have  listened  to  the  cry  for  release  from  the 
bigamist  in  delicate  health.  Certainly,  Mr.  Bruce  is  very  mer- 
citul.  Sir  Gideon  may  well  feel  proud  that  several  brutal 
murderers  of  low  extraction  have  shared  with  him  the  leniency 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  socisd 
status.  They  have  not  received  free  pardons,  but  they  have  had 
the  capital  sentence  conmiuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude  for 
life.  They  were  not  uiged  to  seek  the  South  of  France,  but  the 
South  of  England,  for  change  of  air.  At  Dartmoor  or  Portland 
they  may  hope  to  invigorate  theiir  delicate  health.  But  then  they 
had  not  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  Sir  Eardley  Gideon  Culling 
E*udlc>-— 

"  H«  if  ^re«  to  m«fn  from  (lower  to  flower, 
An«1  with  hU  fa:icy  chtquea  improve  taoh  shining  hour*" 
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No  doubt,  if  his  elegant  eccentricity  leads  him  to  rob  a  person 
on  the  highway,  or  to  knock  some  confiding  acquaintance  on 
the  head,  his  powers  of  fascination  will  carry  him  sate  through  any 
little  troubles  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  will 
again  be  paralyzed  in  presence  of  this  charming  specimen  of 
persecuted  virtue. 

One  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  career  of  Sir  Gideon  Cul- 
ling Eardley,  Baronet  If  there  had  been  a  PubHc  Prosecutor 
would  he  have  been  released  this  second  time  ?  Of  course  we 
know  that  neither  his  rank,  nor  his  title,  nor  his  connexions 
and  relations,  nor  his  apparently  boundless  wealth,  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  release  in  either  case.  But  malicious  and 
corrupt  persons  like  Bill  Sykes  and  his  friends  may  choose  to 
think  so — they  may  ask,  with  a  nasty  vulgar  sneer,  if  "  all  men 
are  really  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  ?  "  Mischievous  dema- 
gogues, and  wicked  republican  joumals-r-like  the  Standard^  for 
mstance — may  suggest  that  they  are  not  It  would  be  as  well 
if  the  Government  would  authorize  a  publication  of  the  virtues 
of  Sir  Gideon  Culling  Eardley,  Bart,  which  no  doubt  will  fully 
account  for  the  leniency  shown  him.  The  prosecutor  in  the 
late  case  might  add  asupplement  initiating  us  into  the  fascinat- 
ing ways  and  alluring  graces  of  this  Fortunatus ;  at  present, 
alas  !  we  only  know  the  blemishes  of  this  excellent  man,  and 
it  is  too  hard  that  we  should  be  denied  the  knowledge  of  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind  which  need  only  to  be  known,  in  order  that 
they  may  excite  the  admiration,  and,  perhaps,  the  imitation, 
which  they  deserve. 


A  BARONETCY  AND  ITS  CLAIMANTS. 


As  tt  has  now  become  almost  an  established  matter  of  course 
that,  at  the  opening  of  a  Com  Exchange,  inauguration  of  a 
bridge,  or  widening  of  a  street,  that  the  nrst  official  whom  cir- 
cumstances may  hustle  imder  the  feet  of  Royalty  should  be 
honoured  in  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  mere  is  nothing 
alarming  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  has  been 
turned  suddenly  into  a  baronet  The  Queen  is  the  fountain 
and  source  of  hcmour,  and  it  is  right  and  desirable  that  from 
time  to  time  she  should  bestow  sm  occasional  title,  no  less  for 
the  purpose  of  rewarding  a  deserving  subject  than  of  main- 
taining the  high  dignity  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  the  person  and  place  are  not  more  carefully  selected. 
Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  is,  doubtless,  a  most  worthy  gentleman  ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational,  what  has  he  done  to 
merit  perpetual  emblazonment?  Knighthood  has  long  since 
degenerated  into  a  sort  of  comic  and  vulgar  farce,  but  a 
baronetcy  is  yet  a  prize.  Still,  the  honour  attaching  to  any 
dignity  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  judgment  with  which 
it  is  bestowed.  When  there  are  some  hundreds  of  distinguished 
members  of  parliament,  judges,  barristers,  and  medical  and 
literary  men,  who  are,  through  themselves  and  their  means, 
fully  equal  to  the  position  and  deserving  of  the  honour  attaching 
to  it,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  mistake  to  thrust  it  on  to  a  help- 
less City  functionary.  Of  course,  people  who  call  themselves 
moderate  will  remark  that  we  go  too  far,  and  that,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  it  was  only  reasonable  on  such  an 
occasion  to  have  thus  honoured  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
City  of  London.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  think  not.  The 
City  improvements  were  a  great  feature,  and  the  Queen's  visit 
was  an  auspicious  event:  but  we  still  cannot  see  why  Lord 
Mayor  Lawrence  and  his  heirs  for  ever  were  to  be  specially 
benefited  by  this  happy  concurrence. 


WANTED,  A   WAR  MINISTER. 


Mr.  Cardwell  seems  to  be  too  fully  taken  up  with  his 
schemes  for  reduction  and  retrenchment  in  the  administration 
of  the  Army  to  be  able  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  service  itself.  How  many  clerks  are  to  be  dismissed — 
how  many  comfortable  places  made  for  the  lucky  ones  who 
possess  interest — and  how  much  injustice  to  be  meted  out  to 
the  unfortunates,  who  are  not  hkely  to  find  means  of  making  a 
resistance,  are  just  now  more  the  points  under  debate  in  Pall 
Mali  than  any  large  questions  of  practical  importance ;  and  the 
result  is,  to  use  a  very  military  phrase,  that  "the  service  is 
going  to  the  devil"  At  all  events,  there,  it  may  go,  for  all  Mr. 
Cardwell  knows  or  cares.  So  long  as  he  can  make  a  show  of  a 
reduced  sum  total  in  next  year's  Army  Eetimates,  matters  may 


take  their  course — and  a  bad  course  it  is  that  they  are  taking. 
One  point  alone,  which  is  just  now  being  shamefully  n^lected, 
is  calculated  to  do  the  Army  a  vast  amount  of  harm.  The 
supply  of  recruits  hitherto  has  been  and  always  should  be  a 
matter  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
the  recruiting  season  is  coming  in,  the  authorities  have  t^en 
no  step  towards  attempting  to  secure  a  better  class  of  men  than 
usually  offer  themselves  for  engagement  during  the  summer 
months.  In  point  of  fact,  we  believe  that  recruiting  is  almost 
entirely  suspended,  although  it  is  a  certainty  that  a  few 
months  later  (when  the  cold  weather  is  over,  and  the  better 
class  of  men  who  are  out  of  work  in  the  winter,  and  are  then 
only  too  glad  to  take  the  shilling,  have  found  employment), 
the  authorities  will  be  at  their  wits'  ends  to  find  volunteers  ;  they 
will  then  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  summer  class  of 
recruits,  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  very  refuse  of  the  popu- 
lation. Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  just  now,  when  Mr. 
Cardwell,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  their  subordinate  officers  are 
so  intent  on  retrenchment  schemes  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
any  other  matters,  to  have  an  officer  appointed  to  the  War 
Office  who  would  conduct  the  military  business  of  the  nation  ? 
When  General  Peel  was  in  Pall  Mall,  every  subject  connected 
with  the  Army  was  accorded  its  due  share  of  attention  ;  and  in 
Lord  Herbert's  time  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  above 
busying  himself  personally  in  questions  relating  to  hospitals, 
and  matters  appertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  troops ;  but 
now  all  this  is  changed.  Mr.  Cardwell  would  as  soon  think  of 
himself  attending  to  a  purely  mihtary  question  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Times  would  contemplate  personally  printing  his  journal ; 
and  therefore  such  matters  as  the  supply  of  the  rank  and  file 
are  voted  completely  beneath  the  notice  of  the  heads  of  the 
Office.  Really,  if  the  present  Secretary  of  State  honestly  wishes 
to  leave  his  mark  on  the  history  of  our  military  administra- 
tion, he  should  not  ignore  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  matters 
of  detail,  but  which,  in  truth,  compose  the  veritable  business  he 
is  paid  five  thousand  a  year  to  transact 


A  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 


The  Press  is  fast  becoming  not  only  theoretically,  but  prac- 
tically, an  estate  of  the  seversd  realms  which  have  accorded  it 
its  freedom.  The  Duchess  of  Genoa  has  just  written  to  the 
Opinioney  stating  that  she  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  acceptance 
by  her  son  of  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Advanced  as  we  are  here 
in  England,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  ultra-official  recog- 
nition of  the  newspapers.  We  do  not  see,  though,  why  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa's  example  should  not  be  more  generally 
adopted.  An  easy  channel  of  communication  between  Royalty 
and  the  public  is  one  of  the  wants  of  the  age ;  and  the  columns 
of  the  Times  might  well  be  made  the  means  to  a  desirable  end. 
The  old  English  superstition,  that  writing  to  the  papers  is  infra 
dig,y  still  exists,  but  it  is  fast  wearing  out  Evidently  in  Italy 
such  communications  are  now  recognised  as  the  "correct 
thing." 

A  QUESTION  OF  FRECEDENCS. 

Although  London  has  recently  been  making  a  boast  of 
being  the  First  City  in  the  World— a  boast  which  Mr,  Gladstone 
endorsed  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner — we  question  very  much 
if  it  even  deserves  the  title  of  the  First  City  in  England. 
Liverpool  is  not  so  big,  perhaps,  but  it  is  certainly  beforehand 
with  the  metropoUs  in  the  introduction  of  useful  improvement 
Hansom  cabs,  convenient  omnibuses,  cheap  dinners,  and  tram- 
ways, were  all  common  in  Liverpool  before  they  existed  in  town ; 
and  now  Liverpool  has  taken  the  initiative  in  instituting  penny 
railway  fares  for  working  men.  It  seems  that  a  new  line  has 
just  been  opened  to  Boodle,  West  Derby,  Walton,  and  other 
suburbs  of  Liverpool,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  have  penny 
trains  to  enable  the  poor  population  (which  has  been  chased 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  town  by  recent  improvement),  to 
live  in  healthy  quarters,  yet  within  easy  reach  of  their  work. 
We  fear  that  in  the  "  First  City  in  the  World,"  philanthropy,  at 
all  events,  is  at  a  discount.  The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  are 
proverbially  busy  people,  yet  they  find  time  to  look  after  their 
poorer  neighbours'  interests.  In  London  the  working  man  is 
left  entirely  to  his  own  devices,  so  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  sometimes  misbehaves  himself. 
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Home  to  the  happy  land  which  gave  him  birth 

Bear  ye  the  man  whose  only  fame  is  this — 

That  he  had  means  to  do  great  good,  and  did  it. 

Great  men,  no  few,  who  with  the  pen,  or  tongue, 

Or  sword,  wrought  wonders,  rest  beneath  these  aisles  ; 

He  stays  not  long  among  them — for  his  body 

His  native  village  claims— his  memory 

Is  ours  ;  it  Uves  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts. 

And  in  our  children's,  for  this  legacy 

He  left  to  all — to  love  and  honour  him. 

But  who  among  the  greatest  men,  whose  lives 

The  marble  chronicles,  will  sneer  at  him  ?  ^ 

He  was  not  eloquent,  nor  skilled  in  war  ; 

He  was  no  poet,  yet  his  works  will  live 

Although  tmwritten  ;  often  be  rehearsed 

By  loving  lips  which  he  had  taught  to  smile. 

None  of  the  dead  within  the  Abbey  walls 

Bear  an  escutcheon  blotted  more  by  tears — 

Tears  shed  by  friends  who  never  saw  their  friend. 

Tears  full  of  love  and  hope,  not  bitterness 

Nor  drear  despair,  such  as  have  oft  been  shed 

For  those  whose  giant  intellects  were  soiled 

By  passion's  stains — those  weep  for  him  who  felt 

His  helping  hand  ;  the  hand  is  numb  and  cold. 

But  not  the  help ;  his  wealth  Uves  after  him — 

Wealth  got  by  honesty  and  spent  in  love 

Not  of  himsdf,  but  others  ; — ^blessed  gold, 

Whose  brightness  never  in  his  noble  hands 

Grew  dim,  but  shone  more  splendid  and  more  pure/ 

The  hand  that  stiffened  in  the  clasp  of  Death, 

True  to  its  nature  still  was  strong  to  give. 

Freely  and  wisely.    May  like  wisdom  guide 

Those  who  received  the  charge ! 

For  never,  surely,  will  his  spirit  rest 

If  with  a  profligate  or  niggard  hand 

They  waste  or  save  this  noble  legacy — 

The  poor  are  heirs,  that  seldom  in  this  world 

Enjoy  their  heritage  ;  for  greed  of  gadn. 

Or  love  of  splendour,  swallow  up  the  dole 

Which  to  the  poor  were  plenty. 
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Well  may  we  weep  to  think  that  he  has  gone 

Who,  drinking  deep  of  Fortune's  magic  cup, 

Never  forgot  the  poor.    For  him  no  luxury 

Could  palsy  thought— nor  needed  he  to  fed 

Privation,  ere  he  learnt  to  pity  want 

Yes,  we  must  weep  for  him,  he  leaves  but  few 

Disdples,  and  they  halt  behind  thdr  lord 

With  Urdy  steps,  while  misery's  pallid  host 

Grows  vaster  day  by  day. 

Many  there  are  who,  lolling  at  their  ease. 

With  silken  curtains  hide  the  light  of  day ; 

Soft  fall  the  dim  voluptuous  beams  on  them, 

And  soothe  them  into  slumber,— but  without 

What  is  it  that  they  fear  ?    They  fear  to  look 

On  grim  starvation,  gtisly-faced  disease, 

On  brutal  ignorance  with  beetling  brows, 

On  vice's  spawn  that  from  such  parents  springs, — 

These  are  their  own  creations,  and  they  fear 

To  look  on  theuL 

Blind  fools !    They  may  shut  out  the  searching  light, . 

They  cannot  quench  it — and  the  tiitie  will  come    '  ' 

When  all  the  monsters  which  that  light  reveals 

Shall  ask,  with  horrid  cry—"  Who  made  us  ?  "    «  God  ! " 

They  try  to  answer,  but  the  coward  He 

Sticks  in  their  throat ;  for  widi  ten  thousand  tongues. 

Filled  with  the  echoes  of  the  Judgment  trunip, 

Conscience,  awakened  from  her  lethargy. 

Exclaims, '  not  God,  but  man,  irreverend  wretch. 

Nurtured  these  monsters  with  his  selfish  lusts/ 

Oh  happy  we,  if  not  too  late  to  hear 

The  message  which  his  spirit  from  above 

By  angels — ^long  its  faithful  ministers — 

Tarries  awhile  to  speak  :  "  If  aught  my  life 

"  Can  teach  to  oth^,  may  it  teach  them  this,-- 

"  Nor  wealth,  nor  happiness,  nor  fame,  can  make 

^*  Us  aught  but  poor  and  wretched  and  obscure, 

"  While  other  men  are  $0.    Their  griefs  are  ours ; 

"  The  less  we  fed  them  now,  the  heavier  far 

"  They  lie  on  us  hereafter.    This  is  heaven— 

"  To  have  the  power  of  doing  all  the  good 

"  We  yearn  to  do  on  earth." 
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CHAPTER  IL— IN  WHIQH  JUPITER   KEEPS  HIS  RESQLVTIOK. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  conversation  recorded  in  our  last 
chapter,  and  there  was  a  great  stir  in  Olympus ;  Gods  and 
Goddesses  were  seen  hurrying  to  aftd  fro,  eviwiUy  int«n^  on 
the  business  of  packing  up,  while  others  stood  about  in  small 
groups,  eagerly  discussing  the  news. 

Mars  was  tsdking  to  ifisculapius,  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose, 
and  in  his  most  pompous  manner,  was  laying  dowii  the  law. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  great  Doctor,  "  that  it's  impossible  ;  no 
mortal  could  live  up  here.  The  lungs  of  man  are  so  constructed 
that  the  excess  of  oxygen  would  produce  a  corresponding 
excess  of  caloric,  and  the  carbon  of^the  tissues  would  at  once 
be  consumed,  causing  giddiness,  nausea^  vertigo,  musca-volans, 
epigastric  neuralgia,  vomiting,  and  finally  indigestion  and 
deaith." 

"We}ll"  said  Mars,  "I  don't  understand  your  crack-jaw 
words  :  I  daresay  they^l  be  jolly  sick  crossing  the  milky  way ; 
but  old  Jove's  sworn  hell  get  them  up  here,  and  he's  not  a  man 
to  go  from  his  word." 

"How  does  your  good  lady  tal^  it?"  asked  iEsculapius, 
leering  out  of  his  smaU  pink  eyas. 

"Oh,  she  does  not  care  ;  she  says.  Earth  is  a  much  livelief 
place  than  this—besides,  ^e's  used  to  it.  She  says  she's  only 
sorry  for  my  sake ;  we  can't  go  to  Italy,  because  that  old  ass 
Vulcan  is  there." 
"  And  how  do  you  like  it,  most  noble  General  ? " 
"  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  rather  slpw ;  they've  given  up  fight- 
ing, except  in  those  outlandish  savage  places  like  New  Zealand ; 
besides,  all  those  new-^uigled  inventions  spoil  my  game.^  I 
like  getting  well  up  to  mv  man  and  ]iittin|[  him  a  sounding 
crack  on  the  head.  I  don^  pare  about  skulking  behind  a  bank, 
and  picking  hin^  off  at  a  couple  of  miles  distance ;  I  call  that 
mean." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  fevourite  occupation.  I  daresay 
you  will  find  plenty  of  that  going  on  before  long.  I  only  was 
thinking  you  might  be  a  little  jealous  of  your  fair  lady  on 
earth ;^  and  the  Doctor  gave  a  chuckle,  which  made  its  way 
with  difficulty  through  the  myers  of  fat  wl^ich  formed  his  t^oat 
"  Smarm  your  impudence  ! "  rejoined  Mars,—"  I  should  like 
to  see  any  of  those  nnicking  puppets  speak  to  the  little  woman 
before  me." 
"  No,  but  behind  your  back?" 

"  I'll  put  my  foot  behind  youf  back  if  you  don't  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head,  you  piU-c^wing  porpoise,  you  I " 

The  conversation  was  getting  warm.  3ac^us  paiQ^  slouch- 
ing up  just  at  this  moment 

"  Well,  my  boys,  how  are  you  getting  along?  Do  you  like  the 
prospect  of  being  out  of  office  ?" 
"  How  do  you  like  it  ? "  asked  Mars  suBdly. 
"Oh,  delightful  I  I  hate  neoUr,  it's  90  d-^d  heady*  Give 
me  Chateau  Lafitte,  or  Rosderec's  Carte  Blaache.  I've  got  a 
stunning  little  place  in  the  South  of  Fr^ce.  I've  just  bought 
a  chdteau — splendid  wine — lovely  women.  Come  and  stay  with 
me — bring  Venus.  The  Doctor  can  come  too  j  tfiough  he  won't 
have  mudn  to  jb^-exc^t  te  dmk(  by  Jove,  he%  neaily  as  good 
at  that  as  I  am.  He  recoittQiends  abs^BoioiMiiess,  btti  he's  too 
wise  to  practise  it,— £h  ?  old  Salts-and-Senna  ! "  and  he  gave 
iCsculapius  such  a  playful  dig  in  the  ribs  as  effectu^y  disposed 
of  the  very  little  breath  in  him. 

Mercury  came  up  now  in  a  great  kurry,  as  osuaL    ^  They've 
come ! " 
"Who?" 

"  Why  the  deputation  from  tlie  Heaven  and  Earth  Reform 
Association.  Here  they  are.  Oh,  it  is  such  fim  ! "  and  he  drew 
Bacchus  and  Msurs  aside  as  the  deptftatioii  oune  in  sight 

It  must  be  owned  that  tliey  did  took^'ralhlir  undignified. 
They  were  all^  more  or  less,  npset  \ss  tbfliv  joumegs  ^vhidi  had 
been  done  in  a  car  propelled  by  atmospheric  ip^^ure,  Besides, 
the  light  dazzled  their  eyes,  and  the  air  made  them  half  drunk, 
so  that  they  reeled  about 

"  Styx  me,"  cried  Bacchus,  '*if  they  «renH  all  as  Sprung  as  a 
parcel  of  Fauns  on  omt  of  iny  f§te  days***  ' 

They  came  by  looking  as  toieiiin  as  tiiey  cookL  There  was 
Marcus  Antonius    Smith,  Cato   3row%  Tib^riviS    TUoimpson, 


TuUius  Wiggins,  Septimus   geveruf  Priggins^  Publius  Pryor, 
and  Decimus  Brutus  Potts. 

Pryor  was  peering  about  everywhere,  and  finding  fault  iwth 
everything. 

He  whispered  toWggins  that  the  roadway  was  very  much 
out  of  repair  and  want^macadamiring.  "  And,  look  at  that 
sky,  Wiggins,  it's  far  too  bright— it  wants  toning  down  with  a 
little  smoke.'* 

"There's  that  lazy,  phmdering  scoundrel  Mars  ;  he  ought  to 
be  abolished, "  growlea  Brown. 

"  Yes,  and  that  red-faced  blood-sucker  Bacchus,  Vs  no  good, 
'e's  always  'avin?  the  blood  of  the  people  ;  we'll  pass  the  Mayne 
Liquor  (.aw  and  put  'im  on  water-gruel,  that's  what  we'll  do." 
It  was  Priggins  wno  snuffled  out  these  severe  criticisms. 

"Nov^f  Qien,   gentlemen,"   said  Mercury,  coming  forward, 
"  this  way,  please,  to  the  presence  chamber  of  the  great  Jove." 
They  followed  the  nhnole  postman  of  Olympus. 
"  Shall  you  take  off  your  'at  ?"  said  Wiggins  to  Thompson. 
"  Certainly  not,  I  never  takes  off  my  'at,  except  to    the 
Sovereign  people." 

Hiey  had  now  reached  the  door  of  the  presence  chamber  of 
Jove.  Spite  of  their  blustering,  all  turned  very  pale  as  they 
entered. 

The  Thunderer  sat  on  his  throne,  looking  his  best.    His  hair 
was  curled  and  scented,  and  his  beard  shone  with  oil,— his  lips 
wore  a  sarcastic  smile. 
Juno  was  by  his  side — ^looking  very  blue. 
The  Deputation  stood  stock  still 

"  Now  tnen,"  sjud  Jove  in  his  grandest  voice,  "what  have  you 
got  to  say?" 
No  answer* 

"  You  have  all  bee^  pestering  me  for  the  last  five  years  with 
your  letters,  and  prayers,  ai^d  petitioi>s,  and  now  you  are  here 
you  can  say  nothing.^ 

Brown  here  shoved  his  way  to  the  front    "  Well,  you  see, 
Sir-^» 
"  Don't  call  me  '  Sir,'  ^  thundered  th'e  indignant  God. 
"  Well,  your  Majesty,  I  beg  your  pardon— the  fact  ^s — " 
"  'Ere,  let  me  speak,""  shputed  Wiggins,  "  you  ain't  no  ^ood. 
Brown." 
He  then  continued,  addressing  Tove» 

"  Look  'ere,  your  Majesty,  or  watever  you  call  yourself,  I'm 
as  good  as  you,  and  the  Sovereign  people  don't  mean  to  be  put 
on ;  things  ain^  a-going  on  as  we  should  like  to  see  'em  a-going 
on.  We  'as  too  much  to  do,  and  we  don't  %'^  enough  pay,  and 
we  wants  to  reform  everything,  and — "  Here  the  speaker  came 
to  a  full  stop. 

"  You  need  not  troubJe  yourself  to  go  a^y  further,"  said  Jove 
very  calmly  ;  "  you  all  know  so  much  better  what  ought  to  be 
done  than  I  do,  that  I  have  resolved  to  let  you  try  and  do  it 
I  have  deposed  all  my  colleagues,  and  now  I  depose  myself. 
You  may  govern  the  world  yourselves*^ 
"  What  I"  said  Brown  ;  "  you  habdicates  ?  " 
"  I  do  J  and  now  get  out  of  this  place." 
"  But  stop  a  minute ;  'ow  are  we  to  govern  the  worid,  we  ain't 
omnipotent?"' 
"  Oh,  I  thought  you  weve."  said  Jove  with  a  sneer. 
"  Well,  of  course,  we  're  t^e  Sovereign  people  j  but  still  there 
are  some  things  as  we  can't  do,— there's  the  Sun^  for  instance, 
we  don't  understand  *ow  *e  works. 

"  Make  yourdf  easy  on  that  point ;  I  give  you  all  my  omni- 
potence—you can  exeicise  U  b^we«n  yeu»  Choose  y«ur  gwrem- 
mg  body,  and  begta  as  soon  as  yqu  idx." 

And  with  that  Jupiter  swept  his  robes  round  him,  offered  his 
arm  to  Juno,  and  walked  out  of  the  private  door,  leaving  the 
deputation  sdcme  with  Mercvry. 

^' Well,"  said  Wiggins^  <^  this  Is  a  brk  1  we  most  go  back  and 
tell  the  League— it  will  be  grand  news*" 

Pryor  was  bustling  about  alreaay,  (uU  of  authority.  "  \  l^ope,*' 
he  said  to  Mercury,  **  that  you*ll  not  put  yourselves  out— don't 
hurry,  you  know,  we  can  give  you  three  days  to  pack  up.* 

"  Thank  you,  your  highness^  but  we  Gods  don't  canr^^  much 
baggage. 

"But  the  ladies,"  said  Priggins  \  "  I  'ppe  they  won't  4esert 
I  'ope  Mrs.  Venus  will  take  up  'er  residence  among  us.'^ 

"  ril  acquaint  her  with  your  Kind  offer ;  meanwhue,  gentlemen, 
It's  time  for  you  to  return." 
And  the  deputa^^  returned  in  high  glee  lo  £arth« 
(Tobqem^m^^ 
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THB  SU£Z  CANAL. 

(from  dUR  SPECIAL  GORRlMPONDKNt.) 

Port  Sard,  Nd^eMiT  t6,  1869. 
I  l^dSTEO  my  list  on  tht  tvt  of  my  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
Ismailia  with  ikn  eontractory  Spagmore,  and  th«  Egyptian 

f^itlrnnan.  I  rcgrtt  to  say  the  dinner  was  not  a  great  success* 
think  it  was  a  misiake  to  ask  a  perfect  stranger  and  an  Oriental 
off-hand  in  that  manner,  for  you  never  can  tell  what  a  man  is 
made  of  till  you  dine  with  him.  Splgmore  says  that  is  just  the 
very  thing  I  wante<l  \t  And  out  I  certainly  did  find  out  a  good 
dMl  I  never  suspected  before^  but  on  the  whale  it  was  a  dis* 
appointing  business.  For  instance,  I  believed  the  contractor 
to  DC  a  uioroughly  scientific  and  hignly-educated  man,  but 
before  we  camelo  the  cheese  he  insisted  on  drinking  my  health 
in  champagne  **  to  celebrate  the  events*  as  he  expressed  it  He 
did  not  say  clearly  what  the  event  was,  but  he  got  through  a 
twelve-franc  bottle  alt  to  himself  over  it  and  then  suggested  that 
we  should  all  propose  a  toast  each,  and  have  some  more  "  fizz  " 
to  wash  it  down  in.  After  we  had  washed  down  several  dozen 
toiists,  an  in  *'  list,''  he  got  very  vulgar,  and  told  me  a  great  deal 
confidentially  about  his  bankluptcy  in  *%t.  UUer  in  the  evening 
he  drew  a  plan  of  iv  one-span  bridge  to  cross  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  a  fork  on  the  tablecloth,  proposed  tne  health  of 
the  landlord,  in  three  times  three  (thfc  landlord  did  not  like  it), 
broke  a  decanter,  sang  four  comic  songs,  and  offered  to  hop  the 
Egyptian  gentleman  up  the  great  Pyr^d  and  down  again  for 
a  five-pound  note.  The  )atter.  by  the  way,  did  not  seem  to 
understand  our  European  foshion  of  dininf,  and  put  us  all 
rather  out  of  temper  by  taking  seveii  times  of  soup,  eating  with 
his  fingers,  and  looking  gloomy.  He,  however,  did  not  go  in 
for  wino)  in  which  respect  he  presented  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
Spagmore  and  the  contractor.  Before  we  broke  up)  I  ought  to 
mention  that  we  brought  on  the  question  of  the  Bitter  Beer 
Company,  but  when  we  came  fully  to  explain  the  matter  it 
appeared  that  the  Egyptian  gentleman  never  itova  the  first 
understood  In  the  least  what  we  said,  but  thought  we  wanted  to 
buy  wmt  Turkish  boots»  eever%l  pairs  of  which  he  had  brought 
in  a  bag,  and  produced  with  tne  coffee.  The  beer  scheme 
therefore  came  to  notning.  Besides,  I  heard  this  morning  that 
the  water  in  the  bitter  lakes  is  not  In  the  least  bitter,  but  ex- 
tremely salt  Spagmore  suggested  that  the  <^  Suet  Saline  Beer 
Comoany  ^  would  reed  just  as  wdl,  and  I  am  incUfted  to  i^ee 
with  nim,  but  if  the  public  were  naf  to  take  it  up,  it  would  of 
course  be  a  serious  matter,  and  a  heavy  loss  to  somebody.  But 
to  revert  to  the  topic  of  the  hour,  the  opening  of  the  Canal 
That  is  to  take  place  to-morrow.  You  wiU  obviously  have  re- 
ceived ail  the  general  details  by  telegra|>h  long  before  die  arrival 
of  this  letter^  l^t  still  a  pofectiy  in^iM^ial  account  of  the  whole 
thing  (rom  a  thoroughly  unprejudiced  spectator  ma^  interest 
your  readers.  To-morrow,  the  1 7th,  the  great  event  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  procession  of  vessels  is  to  start  early  firom  Pbrt 
SaYd.  I  have  a  s|»eoial  invitadon  firom  Hobeesh  Pasha,  who,  I 
believe,  is  something  verv  infiuenlia)  in  the  cof&e  wny,  to  join 
his  party,  and  I  l^earl  ^hall  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
seeing  everything.    Tht  weather  this  evenjng  is  i?Mignificent 

Port  $atd^  fl^mmber  17, 1869^ 

Maghiiicent  morning }  The  vessels  are  all  assembled,  t^re- 
parations  are  being  made  for  the  departure,  and  there  is  stir 
and  bustle  on  all  sidafc  Boaiiafli  aud  Spagniore  ttc  bodi  here, 
und  «ure  bothering  me  to  tatce  them  on  bp^  ^(n^  I  h^ivii^ 
promised  to  get  them  included  in  my  inwtatioii  ixs>x^  Hobee^ 
Pasha,  whom  thejr  persist  in  alluding  to  as  the  "  Nabob."  They 
want  me  to  find  him  out,  and  explain  that  my  bringing  them  is 
^  all  right**  I  oannot  find  the  Pasha,  aiiywhere.  Every  other 
Turk  \  meet  M  eMctly  like  him  in  face,  and  trousers,  mnI  I  feel 
I  ^hall  not  know  him  wnen  I  do  see  hipi.  \Vhen  ho  asked  me 
to  come  on  board  his  yacht  it  was  at  a  restaurant  in  Leicester 
square,  and  it  was  e^y  to  tecollect  his  features  then.  Now  the 
matter  is  quite  altered,  as  he  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  tre- 
mendous mmily  of  Turkish  twins.  Spaennoire  says,  '^Why 
didn't  I  chalk  him,  and  then  I  should  have  kpewn  him  again  ?^ 
Bonham,  who  says  '*he  can't  see  the  fun  of  missing  the  whole 
thing.**  insists  on  my  writing  '^  Hobeesh  Pasha  "  in  la^e  Turkish 
rpund  hand,  on  a  piece  of  paper^  and  going  to  everyone  we  meet 
bi  a  Ttt  c^p  tod  white  tlteXiSWS.  I  cinndt  wme  Turkish  round 
hand.    No  more  can  Spagmore  or  Bonham  ;  so  they  hliVe  oe- 


eided  that  I  am  to  stop  everybody  and  repeat  the  name  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  inquiry.  I  do  not  like  the  idea,  but  there  seems 
no  help  for  it 

5  a,m. 
Have  found  him.    He  will  be  delighted  to  give  Spagmore 

and  Bonham  places  on  his  yacht  It  is  the  "Ayetiah,"  or 
"  Alyiahey,"  or  "  Haylayi "  or  something  with  "  hay  "  in  it ;  but 
I  could  not  quite  catch  the  beginning  or  the  end.  The  vessels 
start  in  five  divisions.  First,  the  Khedive  and  his  royal  guests ; 
next,  the  foreign  and  diplomatic  bodies ;  then,  next,  the  two  great 
steam  companies ;  then  comes  something  else  ;  and  then  our 
division.  I  hope  Uie  four  first  divisions  will  not  wash  away  the 
banks  and  impede  the  progress  of  the  Heyaileyah,  The  con- 
tractor said  there  would  not  be  two  feet  of  water  anywhere 
after  the  first  ship  or  two  had  passed  up  ;  but  I  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  flata  sinde  his  bet 
about  the  great  Pyramid. 

530  a.m. 
Great  commotion  near  the  port  Somebody  says  it  is  M.  de 
Lesseps.  Spagmore  savs  ne  must  have  a  look  at  him.  We 
have  got  into  a  crowd  of  very  dirty  Orientals,  and  cannot  make 
him  out  anywhere.  Bonham  sees  him  at  last,  and  we  all  make 
for  him.  The  crowd  about  him,  naturally,  is  very  thick,  and  I 
can  only  just  catch  a  ghmpse  of  his  head,  which  is  not  prepos- 
sessing, f  As  far  as  I  can  judge  he  appears  to  be  rather  a  bloated- 
faced  middle-aged  man,  with  red  whiskers.  He  has  a  bruised 
eye  and  d  very  bad  hat ;  but)  is  Spagmore  i^marks,  there  is 
certainly  a  hidden  semething^asort  of  *'  smothered  genius*'  in 
his  expression  that  marks  him  out  at  once  as  a  great  and 
energetic  philanthropist  Bonham  says  he  must  say  he  has 
shaken  hands  with  him^and  so  we  elbow  our  way  among  the 
crowd.  Lesseps  is  gesticulating  wildlv,  and  apparently  selling 
something  in  packets  to  the  surrounding  "  fellahs.*'  Bonham 
says  they  are  shares  in  the  Canal,  and  shows  wondeirful  energy 
and  tact    We  all  agree  it  is  "just  like  Lesseps." 

5*45  ^^. 
Have  got  up  to  him  at  last  He  is  accompanied  by  an  atten- 
dant wiUi  a  drum  and  a  little  donkey-caft  full  of  packets. 
Spagmore  says  he  does  not  think  he  would  carry  about  shares 
in  that  fashion,  and  thkt  the  packets  must  be  photographs  of 
himself^  ot  Turkey  rhubarb,  or  some  trifie  oi  that  sort,  that  he 
is  seUing  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Canal  We  have  asked  a 
Nubian  bystander  what  they  were  about;  but  he  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  says  he  thinks  it  is  some  European  religious  ser- 
vice. He  shows  us  a  packet  he  has  bought  for  a  Nubian  penny. 
It  contains  a  gold  ring,  a  bit  of  glass,  a  toothpick,  an  imitation 
sovereign,  a  thimble,  four  needles,  i.  stick  of  sealing  wax,  a  copy 
of  a  Whitechapel  comic  song,  asid  a  printed  recipe  for  the  cure 
of  bahlncss.    He  saya  it  Is  not  Lesseps. 

6  a.m. 
Out  of  the  crowd,  having  had  a  row  with  Spagmore.  Spag- 
more said  th^t  I  said  that  Bonham  said  it  was  Lesseps,  which 
Sonham  certainly  did.  Spagmore  s^ys  any  fool  knows  Lesseps, 
and  that  he  haf  rich  curly  broWn  hair,  and  always  wears  a 
cock^  hat  on  the  Isthmus,  Bonham  again  says,  '^he  doesn't 
see  the  fun  of  coming  all  the  way  to  Egypt  to  waste  one's  time 
in  this  fashion,"  and  that  we  had  better  go  and  look  for  the 
sources  pf  the  Nile  itself  next  Sp^;more  does  not  see  why  we 
should  not,  when  we  have  **  done  ^  the  canul,  and  says  he  is 
game  for  it  if  I  am,  wtA  I  have  pnmused  to  get  the  Pasha  to 
QU^pnec^fus, 

8  a.m. 
Had  a  very  disagreeable  row  about  the  actual  ainount  of  the 

source  of  the  Nile  as  yet  discovered.  Bonham  would  draw  it 
all  on  the  sand  widi  an  nmbralhL    Afraid  ke  has  made  us  late. 

%.io  a*m. 
I  feared  as  ipudu  The  last  division  is  pflf  (  We  have  missed 
{i^Ayeilah^  andnad  another  recriminatory  row  of  half-an-hour. 
Bonham  is  going  b^k  to  Marseilles  at  once.  Spagmore  and  I 
are  going  to  run  for  it  and  Gatch  tho  boats  up.  He  says  he 
couIa  do  it  easily  if  we  eouJii  pick  1^  a  coU^  of  dromedaries. 
I  am  going  out  to  see  what  I  can  do,  and  post  this. 

9  a.m. 
P.S.T-Qpened  this  to  say  th^t  I  haye  got  a  caip^l,  and  he  is 

to  come  round  ready  iii  ten  mlAutes.  You  shall  hear  all  about 
the  4fp€Mig  ih  my  nott  The  kernel  tooks  as  If  he  wmtid  pick 
tbim  Upwind tbelnslBcay^nssh^ 


The  Pound. 
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never,  as  far  as  he  can  help  it,  shall  be. .  Apart  from  the  utter 
vulgarity  of  the  revelation,  we  should  like  to  know  what  an 
average  Englishman,  of  even  advanced  religious  views,  thinks 
of  a  man  who  makes  this  sort  of  manifesto  to  his  political  sup- 
porters. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  English  ears,  at 
present,  it  has  a  disgusting  sound.  We  may  go  to  some  lengths 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  not  yet  got  to  respect  the  candi- 
date for  Parliament  who  looks  on  rank  irreligion  as  his  trump 
card.  The  time  may  come  when  a  member  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient on  the  hustings  to  assure  his  party  that  his  family  have 
been  hitherto,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  reared  without  any 
knowledge  of  God  ;  but  it  has  not  come  yet  We  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Birmingham  educationalists  to  the 
subject    It  is  a  highly  interesting,  if  not  very  cheerful  one. 


THE      WEEK. 

The  following  notice  has  been  posted  up  in  the  oflke  of  the 
Treasury,  Downing  street.  "  To  Government  Contractors^  and 
others, — ^All  jobs  must  be  completed  before  Christmas." 

We  hasten  to  contradict  the  report  that  Mr.  Gladstone  intends 
transferring  the  Bishop  of  Bond  Street  to  the  See  of  Oxford,  in 
the  room  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mackamess  {who  could  not  be 
found).    This  is  a  silly  fiction. 

Some  people  say  that  the  Lord  Mayor  generally  loses, 
pecuniarily  at  least,  by  his  Mayoralty.  Sir  James  Clark  Law- 
rence, Bart,  cannot  say  that  this  is  his  case,  for  he  has  made  a 
h^xQ-net  profit. 

The  Government  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  "  out  of  corrup- 
tion springs  incomiption."  At  least,  we  can  account  on  no  other 
grounds  for  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Fenwick  and  Schneider, 
both  convicted  by  Parliament  of  gross  bribery  and  of  debauching 
and  corrupting  a  constituency,  to  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

Already  a  cry  of  distress  is  rising  from  far  and  near  at  Mr. 
Lowe's  infamous  Budget.  We  invite  all  persons  who  earn  their 
income  by  precarious  labour  to  refuse  to  pay  any  Income-tax. 
They  cannot  be  assessed,  except  on  their  own  statement ;  and 
let  them  have  the  courage  to  maintain  a  dignified  silence  in  the 
presence  of  the  robbers  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  send  to  try  and  pick  their  pockets.  When  all  the  humbugs 
of  this  Government  b^^  to  be  found  out,  we  prophesy  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Robert  Lowe  will  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  that  interesting  collection. 

Not  a  week  passes  without  some  case  of  juvenile  depravity, 
undoubtedly  caused  by  reading  the  mischievous  literature  sold 
to  boys,  for  a  halfpenny,  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  paper.  Surely, 
if  there  is  a  censorship  of  the  drama  there  might  be  some 
restrictive  power  over  periodical  literature.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  power  of  preventii^  any 
person  establishing  a  newspaper ;  but  on  an  affidavit  that  the 
contents  of  any  publication  were  injurious  to  public  morality,  an 
inquiry  might  be  held  by  a  magistrate,  and,  if  the  offence  was 
proved,  a  fine  might  be  inflicted  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  the 
repetition  of  the  offence  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  anyone  to 
indulge  in. 

Probably  all  M.  Rochefort's  admirers  have  read  his  neat 
little  speech  about  his  own  domestic  concerns^  and  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  fact  that,  as  a  man  and  a  fether,  he  has  had 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  to  announce  to  the  world  that  he  has  a 
child  of  eight  years  old  who  has  never  been  baptized,  and  who 


We  fully  expected  to  hear  that  St  Pancras  Workhouse  and 
Infirmary  were  models  of  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
It  is  always  so.  People  can  very  easily  be  found  to  go  through 
such  a  place  for  a  few  minutes  and  declare  that  they  neither  see 
nor  smell  anything  disagreeable.  If  they  would  only  try  twenty- 
four  hours  in  it,  their  evidence  would  be  of  some  importance. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  very  much  disappointed  to 
find  the  Vicar  of  St  Pancras  supporting  the  Guardians  through 
thick  and  thin.  This  estimable  but  obtuse  gentleman  mar- 
shalled a  small  band  of  ecstatic  optimists  through  the  Infirmary 
wards,  and  headed  the  list  of  names  appended  to  the  laudation 
of  the  establishment,  which  appeared  in  the  papers  the  next  day. 
On  Thursday  last  the  Vicar  writes  a  letter  to  the  Standard^  in 
which  he  describes  the  Infirmary  as  a  sort  of  Heaven  on  earth, 
'*  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest ; "  he  is  of  opinion  that  as  a  luxurious  retreat  for  the  aged 
pauper  St  Pancras  Workhouse  Infirmary  is  unequalled.  Are  the 
clergy  always  to  be  on  the  side  of  ignorant  obstructiveness  and 
dogged  obstinacy?  One  thing  in  the  letter  of  this  worthy 
defender  of  Guardians  we  fully  believe,— viz.,  that  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  poor  are  worse  than  the  Infirmary,  which  now 
literally  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public. 


Why  cannot  the  Ttmes^  that  usually  manages  to  supply  its 
readers  with  the  best  information  on  all  subjects,  secure  the 
services  of  some  really  reliable  and  intelligent  writer  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  approaching  Council 
at  Rome  ?  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  public,  who  are  willing  to 
pay  threepence  for  good  information,  to  treat  them  to  the  mere 
claptrap  and  schoolboy  logic  that  falls,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
from  the  pen  of  a  third-rate  man,  like  Dr.  Gumming,  for  instance. 
The  letter  of  his  that  appeared  the  other  day,  save  as  a  bitter 
blow  at  his  own  little  party,  had  no  right  to  monopolize  the 
important  space  vouchsafed  to  it  in  a  first-class  journal  At  a 
season  when  all  men  who  think  at  all  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  profound  and  subtle  questions  at  issue  between  the  two 
great  philosophical  armies  now  ranged  against  each  other,  it  is 
rather  too  bad  to  thrust  forward  the  mere  platform  twaddle 
that  twenty  years  ago  alternately  delighted  suid  paralysed  old 
women  at  tea  meetings.  Great  minds  are  arrayed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  music  of  the  contioversy,  if  terrible,  is  still  grand. 
In  these  days  of  learned  Reviews  and  thoughtful  disquisitions, 
it  is  monstrous  that  an  Intellectual  medium,  such  as  the  Times 
boasts  itself  to  be,  should  content  itself  with  the  squeak  of  a 
penny  tin  trumpet  Why  does  not  the  Times  take  a  lesson 
from  that  capital  weekly  sheet,  the  Spectator^ 


The  only  Sovereign 
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A   WORD  WITH  ''THE  PROFESSIONS 

Some  one—we  neither  know  nor  care  who — has  thought  fit  to 
send  to  our  office,  addressed  to  one  of  '*  ours,"  some  verses  en- 
titled "  Gentleman  Jack,"  which,  with  far  greater  trouble  than 
the  subject  or  the  treatment  of  it  deserved,  we  have  managed 
to  understand  are  meant  to  be  an  attack  on  Mr.  John  Clayton 
for  a  certain  article  written  by  him  in  one  of  those  many  sheets, 
which  now  are  attempting  to  fly  about  with  wings  borrowed 
from  "behind  the  scenes."  We  should  not  have  made  any 
allusion  to  the  dc^grel  in  question  did  we  not  feel  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  very  useful  moral  to 
the  members  of  a  profession  which  we  try  to  respect,  in  spite  of 
the  vigorous  efforts  on  the  pan  of  some  of  these  same  members 
to  renaer  such  an  effort  utterly  vain.  We  will  speak  plainly,  as  is 
our  way  ;  and  we  tell  all  actors  and  actresses  that  they  will  not 
elevate  themselves,  or  their  profession,  by  sneering  at  gentlemen 
or  ladies  (usin^  the  words  in  their  conventional  sense,  />.,  persons 
of  birth,  position,  and  education)  who  may  choose  to  take  to  the 
stage.  It  can  be  no  disgrace  or  injury  to  the  world  of  actors 
that  their  somewhat  dull  circle  shoidd  be  invaded  by  those  who 
are  fitted  by  culture  for  any  of  the  learned  professions.  A  man 
of  education  and  refinement  who  "  goes  on  the  stage"  has  much 
to  contend  against ;  as  a  rule  he  will  find  few  congenial  ac- 
quaintances or  friends  amongst  his  fellow  artistes  :  he  will  have 
to  submit  to  the  rudeness,  or,  worse,  the  patronage,  of  "  stars," 
who  have  soared  so  far  above  the  earth  as  to  have  got  beyond 
the  re^ons  of  grammar,  and  to  whom  the  letter  H  is  a  secret 
foe,  lying  in  wait  to  catch  them  on  the  slip,  when  the  bustle  or 
passion  of  the  scene  ruffles,  for  a  time,  their  sUgnant  self- 
possession.  For  one  actor  who  treats  his  profession  as  an  art, 
requiring  the  most  indefatigable  observation  of  nature,  and  the 
most  intelligent  study  of  poetry,  he  idU  find  scores  who  know 
Shakespeare  only  through  the  acting  edition,  and  who  are  as 
guiltless  of  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  natural  characteristics 
of  humanity,  as  the  serenely  self-confident  artist  who  favours 
us  monthly  with  a  picture  of  "  La  Mode."  Indeed,  the  actor  is 
usuallv  inferior  to  the  painter  of  "  Le  Follet "  because  he  does 
not  t5uce  the  trouble  to  dress  his  lay  figure  correctly.  Perhaps 
he  is  conscious  of  the  miserable  nature  of  the  internal  furniture, 
and,  with  a  dull  sense  of  harmony  and  fitness,  seeks  to  make 
the  external  no  less  brilliant  and  accurate.  However  this  may 
be,  let  no  actor  think  that  dress  is  of  no  importance  in  his  art : 
we  resent  incorrect  costumes  in  a  painting  where  the  figures  are 
still  and  speak  not,  we  resent  it  more  in  a  play  where  Siey  con- 
vict themselves  of  indolence  or  ignorance  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  Let  "  the  Profession "  consider  this  ;  abuse  of  those 
"gentlemen"  who  have  made  way  against  the  many  an- 
noyances and  obstacles  which  the  stage  presents  to  men  who 
were  not  suckled  by  the  beer-engine  of  a  public-house,  or 
baptized  in  the  Green-room,  will  not  advance  "the  Profession" 
in  the  eyes  or  minds  of  anybody  whose  respect  is  worth 
having.  If  all  actors  would  claim  to  be  "  gentlemen,"  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  let  them  follow  these  precepts:— 

(i.)  Tell  the  truth,  whether  about  the  salary  which  you  get,  or 
the  notices  from  the  press  which  you  obtain,  or  about  the 
merits  of  any  brother  actor. 

(2.)  Don't,  whenever  you  meet  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance,  or 
a  perfect  stranger,  at  once  propose  to  adjourn  to  the  bar  of 
the  nearest  public-house,  as  if  that  was  the  onlv  home 
you  knew.  If  you  can't  afford  to  ask  your  friend,  or  ac- 
quaintance, or  the  perfect  stranger,  to  your  own  room,  try 
and  contrive  to  carry  on  five  minutes*  conversation  witnout 
the  aid  of  bad  beer  or  worse  brandy. 

(3.)  Don't  dress  with  a  view  to  effect  when  off  the  stage.  If 
you  can  afford  diamonds,  give  them  to  your  wife,  if  you  have 
one,  or  keep  the  price  of  them  for  a  rainy  day. 

(4.)  Try  and  read  something  more  intellectual  and  general  in 
the  way  of  literature  than  the  Era^  and  the  notices  of  your- 
self in  other  papers.  If  you  do  this  you  may  find  some 
other  subject  of  conversation  than  your  own  success  and 
the  comparative  failure  of  every  other  artist  in  any  parts 
which  you  have  attempted.  If  the  anecdotes  with  which 
you  regale  your  listeners  had  more  decency,  they  might  be 
excused  the  lack  of  any  point 

(5.)  If  you  must  lead  a  disreputable  life,  do  it  as  quietly  as  you 
can.  Remember,  that  being  always  before  the  public  in 
your  professional  diaracter,  and  endeavouring  to  be  no  less 
so  in  your  private  character,  it  behoves  you  to  conceive 


such  a  being  as  "  the  Lord  Chamberlain  "  with  regard  to 

other  licenses  than  those  of  plays. 

(6.)   If  you  choose  to  play  the  legitimate  drama,  learn  to 

speak  English  before  you  try  and  recite  blank  verse.     Do 

not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  when  Kean,  or  Kemble, 

crossed  the  stage,  or  raised  his  arm,  or  performed  any 

other  mechanical  gesture,  will  naturally  bring  with   it  a 

share  of  his  intellect,  by  aid  of  which  he  conceived  the 

part  and  realised  his  conception.    A  slight  acquaintance 

with  the  full  text  of  Shakespeare  and  with  the  dramatic 

literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  will  be  found  useful  to 

candidates  for  the  premiership  of  the  tragic  stage,  long 

vacant. 

By  observing  these  simple  directions,  which  are  addressed 

only    to  those  who    need  them,  we   venture   to   predict  that 

actors  will  do  more  to  elevate  themselves  and  their  art  than 

by  decrying  advantages  which  they  may  covet,  but  to  obtain 

which  they  do  not  make  much  effort    We  might  add,  as  a 

proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  counsel,  that  those  few  men, 

who  have  been  great  actors  by  profession,  have  all  been  men 

of  immense  intellectual  power,  improved  by  arduous  and  steady 

cultivation. 


A  DISTINCTION  AT  A  DISCOUNT 


Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  M.P.  for  the  St  Andrew's  Boroughs, 
has  declined  the  Peerage  Mr.  Gladstone  has  offered  him.  We 
cannot  say  what  may  have  been  Mr.  Ellice's  exact  motives  for 
adopting  this  course,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  safely  regard  the 
proceeding  as  a  severe  snub— a  snub,  too,  that  is  well  deserved. 
Really,  when  we  have  bricklayers  for  baronets,  and  money- 
lenders for  marquises,  we  cannot  wonder  that  gentlemen  some- 
times fight  shy  of  the  Peerage.  No  ;  Edwar('  Ellice's  spirited 
refusal  to  be  associated  with  a  parcel  of  parvenus  does  him 
honour ;  and  Mr.  Talbot,  who  has  also  declined  a  Peerage,  de- 
serves credit  for  following  a  good  example.  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  find  that  even  coronets  may  become  a  drug  in  the  market 


A  HINT  WORTH  TAKING. 


The  Earl  of  Zetland  is  about  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England,  a  post  which  he 
has  held  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  will  probably  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  In  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries^  we  should  state  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  old 
enough  in  the  craft  to  be  selected  for  the  Grand  Mastership. 
Whatever  the  enemies  of  Freemasonry  can  have  to  say  against 
it,  toadyism  is  certainly  not  amongst  its  faults  ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  some  limit  put  upon  the  system  of  preferment  of 
princes,  although  in  an  unimportant  matter.  We  wonder  if 
Mr.  Childers  will  take  the  hint  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is 
as  yet  too  young  to  be  made  an  Admiral  of ;  and  if  it  will  occur 
to  Mr.  Card  well  that  Prince  Arthur  is  scarcely  up  to  the  duties 
of  Major-Generalism  ?  Time  will  show — ^probably  a  very  short 
time,  we  fear. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  HORSE  GUARDS, 

Prince  Arthur  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  the  far 
West  After  having  exhausted  the  exuberant  loyalty  of  the 
colony  by  visiting  the  principsd  towns,  he  has  now  dropped  the 
Prince  and  assumed  the  sportsman.  The  papers,  however, 
t^e  none  the  less  interest  in  his  Royal  Highness's  doings  in 
Canada  ,and  the  other  day  the  principal  item  of  the  evening's 
news  was  contained  in  a  telegram  stating  that  Prince  Arthur 
had  just  gone  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
This  is  afl  very  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  a  [Prince 
should  not  enjoy  himself;  but  we  object  to  his  doing  so ;  under 
false  pretences.  Will  his  Royal  Highness  inform  us  why  a 
Battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  which  should  have  returned 
home  a  year  ago,  was  retained  on  the  North  American  Station 
beyond  the  regulated  period  for  its  tour  of  foreign  service  ?  We, 
until  now,  might  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Horse  Guards  sanctioned  the  arrangement  only  to  afford  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  the  gratification  of  having 
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a  live  Prince  in  their  ranks  ;  but  evidently  this  was  not  the 
reason  for  the  delay,  for  Prince  Arthur,  since  his  arrival  in 
Canada^  has  never  been  near  th6  regjmcnt.  If  report  speaks 
truly,  wnen,  a  few  months  back,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Riflemen 
that  they  would  pass  another  winter  in  the  colony,  even  the 
honour  that  they  were  led  to  expect  would  be  conferred  on 
them  did  not  suffice  to  put  a  stop  to  the  grumbling  and  dissatis- 
faction which  the  disappointment  of  the  looked-for  return  home 
occasioned.  Now,  however,  that  the  Prince  has  ignored  their 
very  existence,  their  mevance  has  gained  in  substance.  Insult 
has  been  added  to  injury.  ' 


''SO  'UMBLEr 


Bishop  Gobat*s  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Veitch,  of  St 
Saviour's,  Paddington,  may  be  congratulated  on  having  been 
the  instrument  of  bringiAg  about  a  remarkable  conversion. 

Tlie  other  day  a  grand  >?/^  was  held  at  Hanworth  Hall  to 
celebrate  Master  Baby  Windham  becoming  entitled  to  the 
Hanworth  Estates,  on  which  occasion  the  rev.  gentleman,  in 
proposing;  the  child's  health,  said  "  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot 
to  bring  into  Christ's  Church  the  mother  of  the  infant,  and  he 
had  presented  her  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  confir- 
mation. He  believed  and  trusted  that  sh6  now  looked  to  her 
Almighty  Father  for  that  protection  and  guidance  without  which 
we  were  as  lost  sheep  in  the  desert" 

The  quondam  Mrs.  Windham,  now  Mrs.  Walker,  in  answer 
to  a  general  call,  made  a  speech,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  obli- 
gation she  was  under  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  spiritual  services, 
she  is  stated  to  have  expressed  herself  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  sorely  taxed  his  patience,  but  to  him  I 
owe  thMt  ipirU  of  Ckrittiam  humility  and  graci  to  which  I  was 
a  stranger  before  I  knew  him." 

This  profession  of  "  Christian  humility  "  Is  profoundly  touching, 
and  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  Uriah  Heep. 


''HEADY,  AYE  EEAD-YI" 

Scotland  nb  longer  stands  where  it  did.  It  has  at  last  in- 
vaded the  last  relic  of  English  independence,  and  has  reached 
the  pUtform.  We  don't  m^n  that  6f  Exeter  Hidl  or  of  the 
local  institutiotis  where  the  melodies  of  Caledonia  are  repre^ 
sented  by  a  programme  full  of  birks  and  braes  and  een  ;  and 
somebody,  with  a  dreadful  effort  to  be  true  to  the  national  ac^ 
cent,  apostrophises  **  Bony  Annie  Lorry  ;"^-^but  to  the  reading 
platform.  Somebody  has  had  the  audacity  to  propose  a  reading 
from  Scottish  poets  and  humorists  in  the  Scotch  language, 
and  the  stran^elt  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  somebody  il  a 
Scotchman,  well,  now,  to  b«  frank,  the  really  strange  part 
of  it  is  that  he  has  thoroughly  succeeded,  not  in  "  interpreting," 
but  in  conveying  and  intersympathifting  Bums,  and  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  and  «ven  "  Watty  and  Meg  "  with  an  Eng^sh  audi- 
ence. The  audience  was  a  critical  one,  too,  assembled  at  the 
City  of  London  College,  Leadenhall  street,  and  the  reader  was 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Ferrier,  who  is  not  an  "entertainer"  by  pro- 
fession, though  we  hope  he  will  again  become  one  in  practice  on 
some  other  occasion. 


''AZrS  WELL   THAT  ENDS  WELLr 


OUR  FRIEND  THE  ENEMY { 


A  FORTNIGHT  ago  we  had  something  to  say  about  Mr.  Mark 
Lemoni  in  the  character  of  Falstaff.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  while  condemning  the  magistrates  of  Exeter  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  views,  we  seized  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
well-deserved  compliment  to  the  Editor  of  Punchy  who  has 
indeed  secured  the  highest  of  literary  reputati^ms.  StUl,  as 
there  may  be  sonie  who  may  have  misconstrued  our  meaning,  we 
beg  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  remarks  we  have  already  made, 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon  has  edited  Punch  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  with  the  greatest  possible  tact  and  talent  He  has  been 
the  ptraeoal  friend  of  every  literary  man  of  any  note  for  as  long 
a  period,  and  he  deserves,  as  he  commands,  the  respect  iA  aU 
intellectual  Englishmen.  Ai  an  author  he  Is  caustic  aad  bilt 
liant.  as  an  editor  judicious  and  olerver,  as  an  actor  refined  and 
scholarly,  and  as  a  man  genial,  honest,  gentle,  and  kind. 


Mr.  Reuter's  agent  in  Egypt  has  been  pardonably  enthu- 
siastic over  the  Inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  the  first 
despatch  which  was  received  in  this  country  from  Port  Said, 
dated  the  15th  November,  before  the  Canal  was  z.fait  accompli, 
Was  certainly  a  little  dispiriting  to  Englishmen,     ft  ran  thus  : — 

Port  SM,  Novtmher  15,  Evening. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Khedive,  and  the  Prince  of 
Holland  have  arrived  here,  and  the  Empress  is  expected  to- 
morrow. 

A  large  number  of  splendid  pavilions  have  been  erected. 

The  Mediterranean  Squadron  is  also  here.  Two  of  the 
British  ironclads  are  aground  off  the  harbour. 

The  weather  is  splendid. 

The  announcement  of  the  probable  loss  of  two  ef  our  finest 
men  of  war  seems  to  have  been  r^arded  at  Port  Sa7d  as  part 
of  the  "  fun  of  the  fair  ; "  but  if  it  had  not  happened  that  the 
ships  in  question  were  got  off  again  without  any  serious  damage, 
we  doubt  whether  the  grand  inauguration  ceremony  would  have 
had  much  English  sympathy.  As  it  is  we  are  now  loUd  in  our 
praises  of  everything  connected  with  the  Canal^-which  is  as  it 
should  be« 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


A  MIGHTY  wonder  frowning  o'er  the  sands. 

Reared  by  forgotten  toil ; 
And  that  feU  beast,  in  sunny  eastern  lands. 

Who  trails  his  deadly  coif. 


She  sat  upon  a  mystic  throne. 
Her  looks  were  wild  and  weird ; 

Her  words  were  vague,  her  counsels  dark, 
But,  oh  !  her  threats  were  feared. 


Two  oxen  groan  beneath  the  load 
Which  patient  dtill  they  bear : 

So  slaves  endure  the  tyranny 
Which  patriots  will  not  shares 


No  home  upon  the  land  he  owns. 

His  home  is  on  the  sea ; 
He  knows  no  fear,  no  friend,  no  law. 

Nor  king  nor  God  has  he. 


A  distant  mountain  lifh  its  peak. 
Crowned  with  eternal  snow  ; 

Dread  avalanches  down  its  slopes 
In  frozen  torrents  flow. 


A  sacred  plaht,  and  ehosen  oft 

Round  Venus'  brow  to  bind. 
With  tender  green  il  soothes  the  sight. 

And  perfumes  every  wind. 

6. 
When  weary,  at  the  close  of  day. 

The  traveller  lingers  late : 
Here  welcome,  warmth,  and  generous  cheet 

His  eager  wish  await. 


There  is  a  thin^  can  crush  a  man 

As  with  a  weight  of  lead ; 
It  grows  apace,  in  vain  he  strives, 

He  cannot  raise  his  head, 

Why  are  the  IititECONciLABLC^  UKE  Grouse  just 
SHOT?-^Because  they  want  hanging. 
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T^E  ST.  PANCRAS  MARTYRS. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  St  Pancras  Workhouse  is  a  model 
institutioa  There  is  only  one  thing  more  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  St  Pancras  Guardians  are  the  most  pure  and  authentic 
specimens  of  injured  innocence  extant  The  Press  has  been 
hard  at  work  reviling  them  for  the  last  three  weeks  or  so.  Be  it 
our  task  to  vindicate  them,  and  the  excellent  institution  over 
which  they  preside,  from  the  calumnies  of  such  miserable  scandal- 
mongers as  Dr.  Ellis  ;  from  such  presumptuous  officials  as  Dr. 
Lankester  ;  from  such  pigheaded  boobies  as  the  juries  who  have 
dared  to  hint  that  the  condition  of  the  infirmary  was  otherthan 
it  should  be,  of  the  vile  public  which  has  hounded  on  these 
assailants  of  pious  conscientious  men,  whose  only  fault  has  been 
that,  fearless  of  all  consequences,  they  have  done  their  duty. 

With  the  facts  of  the  case  the  public  are  already  familiar. 
Several  patients  have  died  in  the  St  Pancras  Infirmary,  and 
inquests  have  been  held — a  most  vexatious  proceeding.  In 
July  last  the  medical  officer  reported  more  than  once  that  the 
wards  in  the  infirmary  were  quite  unfit  for  the  reception  of  sick 
people,  or  indeed  of  anyone  else.  There  were  foul  smells  from 
the  sewers  and  from  the  sinks,  and  the  ventilation  was  contrived 
so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  cold  air,  but  not  to  let  out  much  foul. 
The  Poor-law  Inspector  also  found  that  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  allowed  to  each  patient  was  Ceu*  below  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Poor-law  Board.  He  also  found  that  in  many 
other  respects  these  wards  were  very  defective.  Patients  com- 
plained to  the  nurses,  nurses  and  doctors  complained  to  the 
Guardians  ;  but  they  nobly  disregarded  all  such  complaints.  So 
things  went  on  till  these  inquests  came.  Since  the  death  of  these 
inmates  on  November  14th,  a  Dr.  Bridges,  "acting  as  a 
metropolitan  medical  inspector  under  the  Poor-law  Board  for 
Dr.  Markham,*'  visited  the  wards.  He  found  "  very  bad  smells 
from  the  sinks."  He  thought  that  persons  labouring  under 
phthisis  would  "  suffer  in  such  wards,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
recover."  "  He  made  his  report  to  the  Poor-law  Board,  but, 
estimable  man(!)— "he  did  not  recommend  anything."  The 
Coroner  was  brute  enough  to  make  some  very  strong  observations 
on  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bridges  being  a  Government  Inspector, 
finding  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  wards  such  as  to  have 
a  tendency  to  accelerate  death,  had  not  reported  his  opinion  as 
to  what  remedy  should  be  applied.  For  our  own  part,  we 
highly  commend  Dr.  Bridges.  He  made  a  report— he  took  his 
pay — what  could  he  do  more  ?  If  he  had  recommended  any- 
thing, what  good  would  it  have  been  ?  The  Poor-law  Board 
would  have  recommended  it  to  the  Guardians,  the  Guardians 


would  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  the  patients  would  have  gohe 
on  dying,  and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  waste  of 
time  would  have  been  the  only  result  of  Dr.  Bridges'  officious 
recommendation.  If,  since  July  last,  the  wards  had  been  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  sick  persons,  and  if  the  frequent  remon- 
strances of  the  medical  officer  and  of  the  Poor-law  Board  had 
met  with  silent  contempt,  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of  taking 
any  step  in  November,  when  the  paupers  were  going  off  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  wished  ?  Pah  1  This  mischievous  desire 
to  do  something  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  infamous  sensa- 
tional inquiries,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  per- 
sonal vanity  of  some  impertinent  Paul  Pry  of  a  medical  officer, 
and  in  order  to  give  newspaper  writers  something  to  be  in- 
dignant about  It  is  all  humbug— gross  humbug.  The  paupers 
are  very  comfortable  in  St  Pancras ;  now  they  are  going  to 
kill  them  by  moving  them  to  Highgate,  where  they  will  have  no 
rats  to  hunt,  no  sewage  to  sniff  at,  no  thick  air  to  breathe  ; 
where  they  will  have  no  windows  close  by  their  beds  to  let  cold 
damp  air  in  at  night,  where  they  will  have  no  drains  to  cheer 
their  lonely  hours  ;  where  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  each 
other  warm  by  their  beds  being  close,  or  by  lying  in  a  nice 
bath,  or  on  the  soft  voluptuous  floor  ;  where,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  they  will  have  fresh  air,  and  be  attended  to,  and  kept 
clean,  and  their  stalls  kept  sweet,  just  as  if  they  were  horses  or 
pigs,  and  not — paupers.     It  is  horrible  to  think  of. 

We  repeat,  that  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  are  ill-used 
men.  They  are  the  victims  of  malignant  persecution.  They  did 
their  duty  as  far  as  they  could  see  what  their  duty  was.  These 
sick  paupers  kept  pouring  in  on  them— they  were  very  dear 
to  keep  ;  they  could  not  be  sent  to  any  place  where  they  were 
likely  to  recover ;  if  they  did  recover  they  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  parish — the  ratepayers  were  already  complaining.  Evi- 
dently the  most  prudent  course  to  take  was  to  kill  them  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  the  horse  is  glandered,  and  old,  and 
useless,  or  breaks  his  leg,  don't  we  shoot  him  ?  There  is  an 
unfortunate  prejudice  against  shooting  human  beings — much 
the  most  economical  method  of  ending  their  pains — so  they 
took  a  slower,  but  none  the  less  sure,  method  of  putting  them 
down.  Were  they  not  right?  What  did  these  paupers 
know  of  life?  Nothing  but  misery,  penury,  starvation. 
What  were  their  homes  ?  Very  little  better  places,  if  at  all, 
than  the  wards  they  were  in — perhaps  worse.  Then,  what 
jolly  company  they  had  there!  Such  a  merry  party  of  in- 
valids— some  with  bronchitis,  some  with  consumption,  some 
with  the  itch,  some  with  fever,  some  with  more  loathsome 
diseases,  such  a  jolly  lot !   and  then  the  rats — devilish  good 
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company  rats  are^^especially  when  they  come  from  the  drains, 
they  are  sweet  playfellows,  ate  four  96wer  nUs  !  So  full  of  lif^, 
so  poetical^  so  loaded  with  perAimes  of  Arabia  I  It  really  makes 
us  pity  the  poor  Guardians  to  think  that  fortune  should  not 
have  cast  their  lot  in  such  pleasant  places.  What  jovis!  nights 
those  sick  paupers  must  have  passed,  huddled  together  on  the 
floor,  coughing,  sneezing,  wheezing,  gasping  in  chorus  !  How 
they  must  have  looked  forward  to  the  nights,  especially  in  the 
cold  weather,  when  they  could  not  open  the  windows,  and  the 
smells  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the  air  got  fouler  and  fouler, 
till  every  breath  they  fetched  was  a  triumph  of  nature,  if  not 
of  art !  It  is  such  a  charming  picture  that  we  can  hardly  tear 
ourselves  away  from  it  When  death  came  to  join  the  party, 
struggling  through  the  fetid  air,  with  his  hour-glass  to  bis  nose^ 
what  peals  of  laughter  must  have  met  him,  what  shouts  of 
welcome !  What  well*to-do  smug  tradesman  dozing  in  his  arm- 
chair, half  stupid  from  his  ale  or  whiskey  and  water,  would  not 
envy  the  charming  vicissitudes,  the  alluring  varieties,  the  thrill- 
ing excitements,  of  such  a  life  as  this—or  the  perfect  peace,  the 
luxurious  repose,  of  such  a  death  ? 

Yes,  this  is  the  only  true  itiethod  of  making  the  pauper  happy. 
Why  prolong  his  life  ?  what  will  come  of  it  ?  Will  industry, 
will  honest  independence  ever  come  to  him  ?  If  this  wretched 
man,  whose  cough  is  hacking  him  to  pieces,  were  to  recover, 
where  can  he  go  to  ?  Home.  Yes,  home  to  the  bare  room  to 
be  shared  by  his  wife  and  his  son  and  his  daughter  and  hi^ 
baby!  Home  to  the  fire-side  with  no  fire !  Home  to  the  table  with 
no  meal  spread  on  it ;  to  the  cupboard  with  nothing  but  a  half 
starved  mouse  or  two  in  it.  Or  shall  he  stay  hi  the  workhouse  ? 
Win  he  get  work  there  that  can  ever  make  him  agaih  a  free 
man  ?  No.  Will  he  wear  the  badge  of  disgrace,  of  profitless 
drudgery  ?  will  he  be  exposed  to  contumely,  insult,  brutality  ? 
will  he  be  grudged  the  scanty  food  that  keeps  the  dull  spark 
of  hffc  alight  ?  Yes.  Is  this  a  future  for  hope  to  look  forward  to? 
Is  this  a  life  for  which  he  would  care  to  have  passed  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  No  ;  let  him  go  home  to 
his  real,  his  only  home.  The  home  where  there  is  ho  Poor- 
law  Board,  where  there  ire  no  guardians,  no  workhouses,  no 
infirmaries,  where  there  are  no  beadles.  Let  him  go  to  his 
home  from  which  no  one  can  turn  him  out ;  let  him  go  to  his 
grave,  to  his  home  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  suffering  that 
he  has  known  here  may  be  held  by  a  just  but  merciflil  Judge 
to  have  been  enough,  where  he  may  know  that  perfect  joy  and 
peace,  the  faintest  ray  of  which  could  never  have  come  to  him — 
No,  not  even  in  his  dreams — upon  this  earth. 


A  MERRY  CONCEIT 


The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  has  set  himself  up  as  a  "  funny 
man."  At  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Mecke  and  Walkers  Edu- 
cational Institute  at  Hasthwaite  the  other  day  he  delivered  a 
speech,  in  which  he  maintained  that  no  good  had  been  done  b^ 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  and  spoke  in  iavour  of  relir 
gious  education,  remarking  that  a  fourth  R  representing  religion 
should  be  added  to  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  ^  three 
R's."  In  fact,  the  whole  point  of  a  very  long-winded  address 
was  to  lead  up  to  his  Lordship's  little  joke.  Such  exhibition 
should  be  put  a  stop  to ;  for  it  is  absolutely  cruel  that  even  the 
members  of  an  Educational  Institute  should  be  inflicted  with 
a  couple  of  hours'  gabble  from  a  speaker  whose  onlv  claim  on 
the  pubtic  attention  is  that  he  happens  to  be  a  Lord.  If  Lord 
Dartmouth,  instead  of  holding  forth  on  things  in  general,  had 
explained  to  his  audience  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  interfering  with  his  tenants  at  the 
late  elections,  his  discourse  would  have  been  far  more  edifying. 
Perhaps  as  his  Lordship  is  such  a  confirmed  wag,  he  meant  the 
proceedit^  for  a  practical  joke.  If  so,  like  aU  joke%  it  will  not 
bear  repetition. 


MUSICAL   CLAY. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Frederick  CUy  again  among 
our  active  composers.  He  has  been  too  loi\g  idle,  in  a  musicsu 
point  of  View.  He  Kak  written  some  delightful  music  for  Mr. 
German  Reed's  small  company  Miss  Fanny  Holland  is,  both 
in  voice  and  appearance,  a  charming  addition  to  that  cosy 
circle ;  and  Mr.  Gennan  Reed  has  returned  fromhis  tour  in  the 
countly  in  capital  form.  Mrs.  German  Reed  is  indefatigable, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  as  funny,  as  original,  as  sweet  voiced  as 
ever.     This  is  saying  a  good  deal 

Mr.  Clay  deserves  great  credit  for  his  pleasing  music, 
labouring  as  it  does  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  wedded  to 
a  rather  feeble  and  inane  libretto.  We  shall  return  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  future  number.  We  have  listened  to  the  music  three 
times,  and  want  to  hear  it  again.    Can  we  say  more  ? 


BUMBLEDOM  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 


The  sooner  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  up  shows  and  processions 
of  state  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Civic  dignity.  On  Thurs- 
day last,  when  his  Lordship,  supported  b^  some  thrte  hundred 
bf  his  provincial  brethren,  went .  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  his  progress  west- 
ward created  the  very  milcfest  enthusiasm,  notwithstanding  that 
the  line  of  route  was  carefully  and  quite  unnecessarily  pre- 
lenred  by  a  douUe  row  of  policemen,  who  loitered  the  best  part 
of  a  dav  away  in  the  Strand  and  Pall  Mall,  while  the  thieves  in 
\Vhitecnapei  and  Islington  were  busilv  engaged  in  the  practice 
bf  their  profession.  Indeed,  in  Pall  Mall  there  were  more 
boHcem^n  than  spectators ;  and  even  at  the  bottom  of  St 
James's  street,  where  the  provincial  Mayors  fell  into  line,  a 
couple  of  ordinarily  intelligent  constables  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Although  this 
would  Imply  that,  as  a  pageant,  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  of 
Thursday  Was  a  dismal  failure,  we  frankly  admit  that  it  was 
quite  worth  seeing.  In  the  Lord  Mayw^s  Show  on  the  9th  of 
Noveml>er  the  Mace  Bearer  always  comes  in  for  the  heaviest 
amount  of  "  chaff,''  as  the  meanmglessness,  inutility,  ugliness, 
and  general  cumbersomeneis  of  the  absurd  bauble  he  supports 
at  once  is  recognised  and  accepted  as^/ar  excellence^' ^t  most 
idiotic  feature  in  the  procession  ;  but  imagine  some  three  hun- 
dred Mayors,  who  evidently  had  come  to  no  definite  conclusion 
as  to  what  was  regulation  in  the  way  of  robes,  each  with  a 
Mace  Bearet  and  a  Mace  on  the  box  of  the  fly  Which  had  bceti 
hired  for  the  great  event  \  Why  these  gentlemen  (who  deserve 
evenr  credit  for  having  come  to  town  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  King  of  tbe  Belgians),  should  have  popped  these  ungainly 
weapons  into  the  carpet  bag  which  contained  their  nightshirt 
ahd  toothbrush  we  cannot  understand ;  but  as  they  one  and  all 
seem  to  have  agreed  the  Mace  was  de  rigueur  on  the  occasion, 
we  can  only  assume  that  they  know  mcnre  about  the  matter 
than  we  do.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  they  did  not  carry 
their  badges  of  office  into  the  Royal  presence,  and  that  the 
baubles  were  left  in  the  umbrella-stand  in  the  halL  Seriously, 
although  there  may  be  no  objection  to  a  number  of  officials 
meeting  together  for  a  purpose  such  as  that  which  called  them 
together  last  week,  they  should  forbear  from  making  themsdves 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  town,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  Mayors. 
The  Continental  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  position  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  undefined  enough 
without  any  fresh  complication  of  ideas  being  forced  upeh 
foreign  visitors.  What  will  the  Belgians  think  of  England 
when  their  King  goes  home  and  tells  them  that  he  has  actually 
received  three  hundred  Lord  Mayors  at  a  time  ?  The  thought 
is  too  perplexing  ahd  disttacting  to  dwell  upon. 


Historical. — On  what  occasion  did  George  IV.  give  him- 
fceir  'airs  ?— When  he  bought  a  wig. 

The  Battle  of  Inker-maw.— Messrs.  Parkint  afld  Gotto 
have  produced  a  new  work  of  art,  called  the  ^  Tomahawk  Ink- 
ktand."  It  consists  of  a  tomahawk,  the  handle  of  which 
holds  the  pens,  while  the  blade  contains  the  ink.  Not  in- 
appropriate by  any  means — our  hatchet  is  represented  by  a 
goose-quill — a  powerful  Weapon — some  say  more  powerful  than 
die  sword.  *  To  make  our  meaning  plainer,  we  %ht  with  cold 
steel,  but  we  draw  ink  in  preference  to  Sledding  Uood. 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  AND  CAMEL  RIDING. 

FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Suez,  AW.  37. 1869. 
I  f%%L  that  all  the  excitement  about  the  Canal,  itg  depth,  its 
prospects,  and  its  shortcomings,  must  have  lone  died  out  witli 

rou.  Still  I  am  ^rour  special  correspondent,  ana  though  I  have, 
regret  to  say,  missed  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  going  on 
la  this  Mghbouriiood,  you  have  a  ri|^t  to  such  inlbraMUion  as 
(  hav»  beMi  4ble  to  procure  lor  the  benefit  oC  yoi|r  readers,  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  am  to  start  in  search  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  next  week.  But  of  this,  more  later.  For  the  moment  it 
will  suffice  to  furnish  you  with  my  recent  notes.  You  may 
Demembtr  I  eloeed  my  last  letter  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  fori  St^id  with  Spagmofit  op  a  eaiM«  I  think  I  men- 
tioned that  the  camel  was  fresh.  With  this  preface  I  beg  to 
sul^oin  my  notes  just  as  they  stand. 

Nov.  19,  10  a.m. 
We  are  oflT.  I  am  on  the  camefs  back,  proper,  and  Spagmore 
is  more  forward  on  its  neck.  The  movement  of  the  creature  is 
not  unpleasant,  now  and  then,  but  there  is  a  monotony  about 
it  Port  Said\%  well  )eft  behtiMi  Sun  hot  We  open  one  of 
our  bottles  of  champagne  and  4rink  to  *' friends  at  home.** 
Somehow  we  seem  a  long  way  from  home.  The  camel  certainly 
is  a  fine  brute,  and  seems  equal  to  a  hundred  miles  if  we  liked. 

10.30  a,m. 
The  camel  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  cough.  Spagmore  says  it 
is  the  sand  (rom  the  d^ert  in  its  nose.  Its  pace,  however,  still 
is  excellenl.  NPthing  to  be  seen  for  miles.  We  hftve  both  agreed 
camel  riding  is  capital  fup.  po^  of  us  delighted  that  w^ 
n^issed  the  yacht. 

10.35  <»'^« 
Camel  has  suddenly  stopped  with  a  violent  fit  of  eoughingf 
Spagmore  saj^s  we  "  haven't  p^ven  him  enough  moiith,*'  an4  that 
it  wUi  be  al)  righ^  presently,  if  he  lets  him  have  his  wa^  a  bit. 

1 1  a.«« 
Have  let  the  creature  have  his  way  for  half  an  hour,  but  he  is 
stiU  very  uneasy  about  the  head.  He  keeps  waving  it  from  right 
to  left.  I  have  seen  the  camel  in  the  Regent's  park  do  this  before 
he  rolls  over  on  his  back,  and  I  wish  he  would  stop  it.  Spag- 
more savs  a  camel  never  rolls  in  the  desert,— at  least  he  does 
not  think  so.  Wants  me  to  '*jump  oiT''  and  just  look  at  his 
mouth,  and  see  that  it  is  all  rigfit 

11.25  a.m. 
I  can't  ^  iump  off. **  I  wonder  how  the  Arabs,  or  the  Moor^ 
or  the  Bedouins,  or  whoever  are  the  people  who  like  camel 
riding,  n^anage  to  ''look  at  his  moutp,''  without  getting  off. 
Perhfips  thev  climb  along  bis  neck,  perhaps  they  slioe  down  his 
side.  Camel  very  restive,  and  inclined  to  waltz.  Spagmore  sayp 
I  must  '^  jump  down  "  and  look  at  his  hocks.    He  says  he  had  a 

rity  cob  who  always  b^;aa  the  sta^^ers  with  a  waits,  and  that 
must  '^  loc^  fharp  if  I  don't  want  ))otb  of  i|S  to  get  an  ugly 
spill.**  J  suggest  that  S»pagmore  had  better  jump  down,  as  k$ 
would  know  what  was  tne  matter  with  the  camers  mouth  if  kf 
looked  at  it  He  says  a  camel  is  not  a  cob.  This  is  unanswer- 
able, and  I  fisel  I  must  get  down. 

II.4S  H-M^ 
Am  down.  Manned  it  by  sliding,  ^asy  as  anything.  Can't 
see  what  the  Bedouins  have  to  brag  about  Have  looked  up  the 
camel's  mouth.  Can  see  nothing  peculiar  about  it,  except,  per- 
haps, a  rather  too  fiacedous  expresstoa.  I,  however,  noticed  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  about  tho  m^tfth  of  the  creature  in 
llegent's  park.  Spagmore  says,  ^  Never  mind  his  mouth,  look 
at  his  hocks.'*  I  have  caught  nold  of  his  hind  off  leg ;  it  seems 
all  right  All  his  legs  seem  all  right  Perhaps  a  little  ^t  too  full 
about  the  knees.  Spagmore  says  perhaps  he  is  only  ''  artful,'' 
and  tells  me  to  ^  jump  up  shaiip." 

I  >.!». 

One  Jiour  tiying  to  get  on  again!  I  can^  I  wonder  how 
the  Epipress  of  the  French  got  on.  She  must  have  had  a  stair- 
case, or  something  of  the  sort  Besides.  I  have  no  doubt  her 
camel  was  not  artftii  Spagmore  begs  I  *♦  won't  play  the  fool," 
and  wants  to  know  if  1  have  never  seen  a  fellow  get  on  to  a 
camel  before.  No,  I  never  have,  as  far  as  I  can  remember, 
except  once,  fifteen  years  ago,  gt  a  circus.  Besides,  that  camel 
was  npt  like  this  camel  It  Knelt  down,  had  tea  with  the  clown, 
and  let  the  riding-master  sit  on  its  head.    A^d  ^ne  n|an,  too. 


who  did  get  on  its  back,  was  dressed  in  spangles,  and  jumped 
through  a  newspaper  moon.  Spagmore  says  I  have  ''  no  busi- 
ness to  come  to  Egypt  with  a  feUow  unless  I  know  how  to 
mount  a  cameL*  He  refuses  to  get  off  and  try  it  himself. 
Another  try  for  twenty  minutes.  Tne  exertion  has  made  me 
thirsty.    Vote  for  another  bottle  of  champagne.    Carried. 

1.30  p.m. 
Capital  champagne  Have  drpnk  everybody's  h^th,  written 
our  names  in  the  bottle,  and  buried  it  in  the  sand.  Spagmore 
bets  me  fist  to  two  in  twenties  that  I  won't  mount  the  camel 
ten  times  in  seven  minutes.  Taken  him.  Try  nimiber  one. 
Nothing  to  catch  hold  of.  Ought  to  have  made  for  his  neck. 
Iwia 

1.45  >.«». 
The  beast  doesn't  like  it  Has  snapp^  &t  me,  and  waltzed. 
Yee-ho«we,  come  up,  boy  1  He  won't  Thought  the  canael  came 
^ext  to  a  horse  in  intelligence.  Spagmore  says  it's  the  e)ephant. 
I  say  it's  the  canie}.  ,  .  Spagn>ore  s^ys  irs  .  .  .  th'  ele- 
phant.   .    .     I  say    .    •    .    't'snot     More  champagne. 

3  p.m, 
NoUs  taken  on  the  AJrican—^Gyptian  Desert. 
Why    ...    is  camel    .    .    with    .    .    .    Spagnu>re  on's 

back    .    .    .    like   .   .   .    ha'p'orth  lucif-matches    ,   .  ?    Civ4- 
tup  —  —  ?    B'cos 


HII0 


caml'ssatdown 


3  nt.p. 


MILDNESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Apropos  of  duelling,  the  Pall  Mall  Ga$et$e  in  its  Occasional 
Notes,  quotes  the  following  story  from  a  French  newspaper  : — 

^  Annon  B.  and  Jeanneton  L.  had  a  difference  respecting  a 
sum  of  seventy-five  centimes  which  had  been  lent  by  the  former 
to  the  latter.  Happening  to  meet  on  market-day,  strong  ex- 
pressions were  used  on  both  sides — one  calling  the  other  a 
'cheat,'  and  the  other  retorting  by  the  term  'miser.'  Annon, 
intent  on  paying  herself  seized  the  handle  of  a  basket  of  eggs 
which  Jeanneton  carried  :  a  struggle  ensued,  the  eggs  began  to 
fly  furiously  and  fast,  and  both  combatants  were  freely  bespat- 
tered about  the  face  and  neck  with  yolk  and  shell.  An  elegantly- 
dressed  young  gentleman  in  the  crowd  made  himself  somewhat 
prominent  by  inappropriate  mirth ;  this  diverted  the  anger  of 
Annon  and  Jeanneton  from  each  other,  and  their  concentrated 
wrath  fell  upon  the  head  of  him  who  mocked  then>.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  Jeanneton's  hamper  had  been 
consumed  in  the  encounter  ;  the  remaining  eggs  were  expended 
by  the  justly  indignant  women  on  the  weU-dressed  ofiender,  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  his  irreproachable  garments,  and 
his  utter  confusion." 

The  story  is  stupid  enough,  and  somewhat  suggestive  of  a 
dearth  of  "  evening  news,"  but  Ihe  moral  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
draws  from  it  is  at  once  unique,  brilliant,  and  rational. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt,"  adds  our  contemporary,  "  that 
the  egg  might  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  sword  in 
French  duels." 

Emphatically,  bosh.  If  this  is  the  sort  of  occastonal  note  we 
are  to  expect  from  the  Pall  Mall^  the  more  occasional  such 
notes  are  the  better  for  the  public  and  for  the  pappr  itself 


TIJE  IRREPRESSIBLE  JENKINS  AG4IN. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  puh)|shes  ^bc  foUowiQg  piMT^lgr^h,  under 
the  head  "  Court  ^d  Fashion  : " — 

^li\%  reported  from  Compi^gn^  that  th^  Prince  Imperial  has 
smoked  his  first  cigar,  and  that  the  Emperor  gave  it  to  him." 

The  stor^,  however,  goes  no  forther.  It  is  not  ^en  stated 
what  the  cigar  did  to  the  Prince,  who  is  as  yet  only  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  and  a  great  deal  too  young  to  cont»act  questioiiablc 
habits.  Pfobably,  however,  the  fragr^t  weed  had  lb*  same 
effect  on  \a%  Roya)  Highi{^ss  ^  the  p^raf[rfiph  ftbpvf?  quoted 
ipust  haye  had  on  the  en]i|htened  reader— it  made  him  sick. 
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LONDON,    DECEMBER    4,     1869. 


THE      WEEK. 
M.  DE  Lesseps  asks  boldly  for  another  150  millions  to  com- 
plete his  work.    His  enemies  consider  this  demand  Suez-cidaL 

M.  ROCHEFORT  has  been  elected  by  the  blackguards  of  Paris 
as  their  representative.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  will  justify  the  signal  mark  of  their  confidence. 

It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  four  Parisian  theatres  have 
produced  Les  Brigafids  at  once.  This  is  the  greatest  public 
recognition  of  adaptation  that  has  yet  reached  us  from  beyond 
the  Channel. 


Lord  Granville  evidently  regards  the  Colonies  as  branches 
which  encumber  the  parent  stem,  since  he  is  for  lopping  them  off. 
The  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wise  enough  noj  to  take 
mttings  from  an  old  tree. 

It  would  appear  from  the  failure  of  Forbidden  Frtttt  to 
attract,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  fewer  than 
generally  supposed.  If  the  fascinations  of  The  Siren  should  fall 
flat,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  try  but  The  Deluge^onXy  it 
must  not  be  made  of  paper. 


Lord  Granard  is  distinguishing  himself,  in  the  only  way 
open  to  him,  by  presiding  at  meetings  where  treasonous  lan- 
guage is  used.  There  are  some  people  whom  Fortune  places 
in  a  high  position,  but  in  whom  Nature  reasserts  herself  by 
showing  the  mistake  which  Fortune  has  committed. 

The  report  that  Mr.  Ayrton  has  been  studying  Art  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Cole,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  without  foundation.  It 
is,  we  beheve,  true  that  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Board 
of  Works  has  gone  so  far  as  to  buy  a  box  of  children's  bricks 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  erecting  a 
m^del  which  shall  serve  for  all*  public  buildings  in  London  for 
the  future. 


Under  the  heading  "A  Remarkable  Plough  Handle"  the 
Glasgow  Daily  Herald  is  responsible  for  the  following 
astonishing  anecdote  : — 

"  As  Mr.  Lachlan  M*Craig,  of  this  town,  was  this  morning 
crossing  one  of  the  fields  on  nis  father's  farm  he  was  very  much 
astonished  indeed  to  find  a  very  fine  black-cock  transfixed  upon 
the  shaft  of  a  plough  which  had  been  used  in  getting  up  the  pota- 
toes a  day  or  two  previously.  It  appear^  that  the  bird  must 
have  been  proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  handle  of  the  plough  at  the  *crop,'  it  went  clean 
through,  and  came  out  below  the  tail" 

We  have  heard  of  such  things  as  "  ugly  croppers,**  but  we 
never  really  knew  before  what  the  phrase  meant 

Mr.  Bruce  has  another  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  by 
reprieving  Hinson,  the  Wood  Green  murderer.  He  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  excuse  for  extending  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  to  this  distinguished  criminal.  Murders  are  not  gene- 
rally committed  before  an  audience  in  broad  daylight.    Besides 


Mr.  Bruce  might  faurly  urge  that  he  really  could  not  allow  the 
capital  sentence  to  be  carried  out  on  Hinson,  when  all  the  other 
persons  who  "  assisted  "  at  these  murders  were  allowed  to  go  scot 
free.  We  never  knew  to  what  an  extent  self-preservation  was 
the  law  of  Nature  till  we  read  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer's  and  Mr. 
Henry  Whitten's  evidence.  To  let  a  man  murder  a  woman  be- 
fore their  eyes,  beat  her  brains  out,  and  then  to  stand  by,  while 
he  went  into  the  house  of  another  person,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  murdering  him,  is  an  extent  of  self-possession  to 
which  few  persons  can  attain.  The  two  musicians,  who 
at  the  sight  of  one  man  armed  with  a  gun-barrel  fled  over  a  wall, 
are  no  doubt  so  fond  of  harmony  that  they  have  an  insuper- 
able dread  of  discord.  The  navvies  to  whom  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Civil  Service  appealed  probably  felt  the  spectacle  too  con- 
genial to  their  natures  to  be  interrupted.  Seriously  speaking, 
we  never  remember  any  case  which  exhibited  human  nature  in 
a  (shall  we  say  ?)  stranger  aspect 


It  appears,  so  the  Times  informs  us,  that  there  are  upwards 
of  one  million  of  heathens  in  London.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  announcement  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  statement 
to  be  considerably  under  the  mark.  We,  however,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  sneering  at  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  dealing 
cowardly  blows  at  earnest  men  with  whose  convictions  we  can- 
not conscientiously  agree  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  afford,  while 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  at  work, 
to  denoimce  this  state  of  things,  in  a  coimtry  professing 
unctuously  its  Christianity,  as  a  horrible  scandal.  The  Times^ 
it  is  true,  does  not  express  any  extraordinary  alarm,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  little  shocked, — about  as  much  shocked  as  it 
might  be  by  the  discovery  of  an  East-end  bad  meat  sausage 
establishment  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  announcement  of  the 
fact,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  single  respectable  journal  that 
has  such  a  decided  animus  against  the  only  class  who  can  deal 
with  infidelity  as  the  Times.  Even  now  its  pages  are  teeming 
with  paragraphs,  letters,  and  articles,  calculated  solely  to 
damage  the  spread  of  religious  dogmatism,  which  alone  seems 
capable  of  any  effort  to  stem  the  infidel  tide  by  which  the  age 
bids  fair  to  be  inundated.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
these  gallant  writers  and  glorious  thinkers  have  ever  done  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  compare,  for  instance,  with  this  Mission 
work  at  which  they  are  all  jibbering  and  sneering  in  chorus  ? 
What  have  smart  leaders  and  original  doubts  done  for  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  million  heathen  of  London  ?  We  do 
not,  in  any  sense,  profess  to  be  a  religious  print,  but  we  can,  at 
least,  throw  bigotry  away,  and  judge  of  serious  issues  like 
thinking,  rational  men.  Therefore,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  whether  these  Missioners  happen  to  be  Evangelicals, 
Ritualists,  Quakers,  or  Orientals,  they  are  better  men  than  their 
revilers.  There  may  be  different  theories  as  to  the  best  method 
of  dragging  a  drowning  man  out  of  the  water,  but  there  can  be 
but  one  judgment  passed  on  him  who  sits  on  the  bank— and 
does  nothing.  Such  a  man  is  a  cur,  and  with  this  reflection  we 
dismiss  the  subject. 


A  Sweetly  Pretty  Paragraph.— Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand's 
Turn  of  the  Tide^  notwithstanding  the  interesting  criticisms  of 
the  Penny  Thunderer  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Star,  which  being 
deprived  of  its  Bright(ness)  is  now  defunct,  has  drifted  a  good 
cargo  into  the  treasury  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  will  cease  to 
run  on  Fridav  the  3rd  inst,  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Young,  the  manager, 
will  take  his  benefit.  Although  the  performance^  on  tibis  occa- 
sion will  commence  with  Milky  Whit€  it  is  certain  that  the 
amusement  they  will  give  will  be  of  anything  but  a  milk-and- 
watery  character,  'fliat's  our  quaint  whey  {milk  whey,  Eh? 
ha  I  ha  !  ha !)  of  putting  it 
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THE  VOLUNTEERS  AT  THE  PALACE. 


[Note.— Be  it  clearly  understood  that  this  sketch  in  no  way 
has  reference  to  the  ci*ack  metropolitan  corps  ] 

Scene. — The  Drawing  Room  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Gor- 
geous wallSy  gorgeous  organ,  gorgeous  sofa  benches,  gor- 
geous footmen  in  Court  dresses  lining  the  staircases,  an 
Official  sweeping  up  sotne  dust  in  a  corner. 

First  Gorgeous  Footman  (to  Official  Sweeper).— What 
are  you  doing  there  f 

Official  Sweeper.- Oh,  only  sweeping  up  the  "h's" 
dropped  bv  the  Corporation  of  London.  I  ought  to  have 
another  fellow  to  help  me  to  do  it — it's  too  much  for  one  man ! 

Second  Gorgeous  Footman.— Look  sharp,  for  here  come 
the  Volunteers.  By  jingo,  ^^  are  a  nice  set  of  fellows  !  {Sneers 
audibly) 

{Enter  a  number  of  Vo\A5tiTE¥.K  Officers  ///  more  or  less' 
gorgeous  uniforms.  They  are  attended  by  an  Energetic 
Colonel  ///  a  grey  uniform) 

Energetic  Coix>nel  in  Grev.— Now  then,  look  sharp,  all 
of  you.  Here,  you  go  there — and  you  there — and  you  there. 
Now  let  me  get  to  the  front.  (Pushes  his  way  to  another  part 
of  the  room.) 

First  Commandinc;  Officer  (angrily  to  Second  Com- 
MANDiNc;  Officer).— What  right  has  he  to  go  on  like  that  ? 
He's  not  the  senior  officer.  I  should  like  to  have  him  as  my 
client  Wouldn't  I  run  up  the  costs  for  him  I  That  1  would,  as 
sure  as  I'm  an  attorney — I  mean  a  colonel 

Second  Commanding  Officer.— Yes,  it's  too  bad !  'Ere  I've 
come  all  the  way  from  the  country  to  be  treated  like  this  ! 
Thursday,  too,  is  always  such  a  wery  busy  day  in  our  shop. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  the  lot  o'  cheese  they  buys  on  a  Thursday  ! 

First  Commanding  Officer.— Indeed,  Colonel ! 

Second  Commanding  Officer.— Always  my  luck ;  now,  if 
it  'ad  only  been  a  Saturday  1  shouldn't  'ave  minded  so  much, 
altho'  it  would  'ave  been  wery  inconvenient  for  my  friend  Snooks 
the  Pawnbroker, — I  mean  the  Colonel  of  the  194th  Loamshire  ! 

First  Commanding  Officer.— Hush,  here's  the  King  I 

{Enter  the  King  of  the  Bei^ians.  Energetic  Colonel  in 
Grey  hurries  about  officiously.  Volunteer  Officers 
try  to  look  like  Soldiers  and  to  forget  the  shop.) 

Third  Commanding  Officer  {to  a  Friend).— Does  he 
{meaning  His  Majesty)  speak  French  ?  Eh  ?  'Cause  I  never 
learned  French— they;  don't  teach  it  at  the  Charity  School— I 
mean — I  don't  speak  it. 

Friend. — Oh  !  'e  speaks  every  bit  as  good  English  as  I  does. 

Satirical  Officer  (/w^).— The  Kings  English  (if  this  be 
the  case)  must,  indeed,  be  excellent ! 

Several  Officers.— Hush ! 

Other  Officers.— 'Ush  1 

CoiX)NEL  Lord  Elcho  reads  the  address  with  admirable  effect. 
Voi^NTEER  Officers  (for  the  first  time  in  their  lives) 
find  a  use  for  their  swords — they  strike  the  ground  with 
them  as  if  they  had  umbrellas,  afui  were  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  The  King  replies  in  English.  Delight  of  Offi- 
cers at  finding  themselves  able  to  understand  about  e%>ery 
fourth  word. 

Admiring  Captain.— Don't  'e  speak  English~well,  'Arry  ? 

Critical  Lieutenant.— It  isn't  English  — it's  French. 
Didn't  you  'ear  'im  say  "  wee  "—that's  French, 

Admiring  Captain.— No,  it  isn't ! 

(The  King  is  introduced  to  Distinguished  Commanding 
Officers.) 

The  King  {smiling  affably).—')! o\x  are  well.  Sir  ? 

One  of  the  Distinguished  Commanding  Offcers.— 
Quite  well,  your  Majesty,  (llie  King  sJiakes  hands  with  him  and 
passes  on,  intense  deligntofonz  OF  THE  Distinguished  Com- 
manding Officers,  who  tells  the  story  for  ever  to  his  descen- 
dants and  friends.) 

Another  Distinguished  Commanding  Officer.— 294th 
Putneyshire  Rifles,  your  Majesty. 

The  King. — An,  Putneyshire  I  {smiles  affably^  shakes  hands, 
and  passes  on  to  another.  Delirious  delight  <y  ANOTHER  Dis- 
tinguished Commanding  Officer.) 


Admiring  Captain.— Oh,  ain't  'e  affable  I 
Critical  Lieutenant.— Well,  I  don't  know ;  'e  didn't  shake 
'ands  with  me. 
Admiring  Captain.— But  you  ain't  a  commanding  officer ! 
Critical  Lieutenant,— No,  but  I  should  like  to  be ! 

(Departure  of  the  King.    Furious  enthusiasm  of  Ofhcers. 
End  of  Ceremony  ) 

CURTAIN. 


THE  SHIP  OF  THE  FUTUREl 


In  last  Thursday's  papers  appeared  a  report  of  the  trial  trip  of 
the  Druid,  10  guns,  1,322  tons.  We  do  not  know  what  she  will 
cost  the  country,  but  if  the  figure  is  high  the  following  extracts 
from  the  account  in  question  will  greatly  interest  the  British 
taxpayer.  After  a  great  many  details,  and  a  return  on  account 
of  a  "  leaking  of  the  valves,"  we  are  told  that — 

"  She  vibrated  fore  and  aft  in  the  most  unlooked  for  manner." 

"  In  the  captain's  cabin  pails  filled  with  water  were  half 
emptied  of  their  contents." 

"  The  rigging  seemed  as  slack  as  if  it  had  never  been  taut." 

"The  general  opinion  on  board  was  that  three  months  at 
sea,  under  such  circumstances,  would  send  the  ship  into  d6ck 
shaken  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  complete  overhauling 
and  repair." 

"  The  compasses  would  not  *  travel '  at  all" 

We  conclude  this  will  be  put  all  right ;  but  fancy  such  a 
gallant  craft  in  action  I  A  few  old  Adelphi  pirates  and  the 
thing  would  be  complete. 


STARS  AND  GARTERS. 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  Rector  of  Sandringhan,  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  tour  in  the  East,  has 
received  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  the  order  of  the  Medjidie, 
and  from  the  Sultan  the  order  of  the  Osmanli.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Onslow  being 
his  private  chaplain,  has  gp-aciously  given  him  leave  to  sport  his 
decoration  in  the  Royal  presence.  It  is  certainly  not  nsual  for 
clerg^ymen  to  emblazon  themselves  with  orders,  smd  Mr.  Onslow 
cannot  possibl}^  wear  his  honours  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the 
bye-lanes  of  his  parish.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  think 
that,  although  the  Prince  of  Wales  deserves  every  credit  for 
maridng  his  appreciation  of  a  no  doubt  faithful  servant,  his 
Royal  Highness  has  been  a  little  injudicious  in  giving  his  licence 
to  a  priest  in  holy  orders  to  infringe  a  law  which,  in  the  case  of 
other  civilians,  is  always  held  to  in  its  very  strictest  letter. 
Who  knows  but  that  this  little  concession  may  be  opening  the 
gates  to  a  new  principle  ?  If  Rectors  may  wear  Stars  we  shall 
surely  have  the  Bishops  claiming  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  Archbishops  a  pair  of  Garters  at  least. 


''DELAYED  IN  TRANSMISSION:' 


Although  it  is  stated  that  every  exertion  is  now  being  made 
to  enable  the  Government  to  take  over  the  working  of  the  tele- 
I  graphs  by  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  it  seems  pretty  certain 
,  that  the  new  arrangements  will  only  come  into  force  some 
j  weeks  later.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  too,  has  as 
'  yet  done  nothing  towards  raising  the  requisite  funds  ;  and  it  is 
'  understood  that  he  will  make  use  of  the  loose  cash  at  his  dis- 
'  posal  to  carry  out  the  bargain  entered  into  with  the  private  com- 
'  panies.    This  is  all  a  very  bad  beginning.    That  a  scheme  like 
that  which  is  now  about  to  be  brought  forward  should  be  al- 
lowed to  limp  forth  in  an  incomplete  manner  is  to  be  r^retted  ; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  questionable  whether  Mr.  Lowe  is  justified 
in  appro  priating,  even  for  a  tune,  public  money  for  a  purpose  for 
which  it  was  never  intended.    Of  course,  no  one  is  responsible 
for  the  bungling  way  in  which  the  Government  is  taking  pos- 
session of  the  tdegraph  wires ;  but  the  public,  who  arc  notrunin- 
terested  parties  in  the  new  arrangement,  would  gladly  see  the 
a0air  carried  through  to  a  conclusion  in  a  business-like  and 
straightforward  manner. 
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BMASS  AND  STEAL, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "TOMAHAWK." 

Paris. 
SiRf— In  tM  iotercsu  of  public  morality  at  wdl  as  ia  the  in- 
t^nps$$  of  t|ic  |pgitima(e  drama  iQay  we  request  you  to  favour 
us  by  admitting  to  your  colomnf  ^  accompanying  correspon- 
dence between  a  certain  theatrical  manager  in  England  and 
ounMclves  ? 

Your  obedient  servants, 

MM.  Nus  and  Belot. 


(Copy.) 


Theatre  Royal^  • 


|fl^DAl<fU^-*Thf  RMinafftr  of  the  Vavdevillc  i^fbnyis  me 
thalt  ^e  printed  ^ppies  of  your  highly  successful  and  perfectly 
mond  pifce  Lm  Fin^^  ffu  /^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  X^ 
have  reserved  U)  yourselves  tb^  right  of  authorizipg  its  transla- 
tion into  foreign  ^oguage^  Under  these  circumstances  he  is 
imabk  tg  cedis  to  me  t^e  us»  of  t)»e  original  MS.,  and  has  re- 
ferr^  me  tQ  ypurn^veff  \q  anwge  for  its  production  in  London. 

I  accordingly  take  the  liberty  to  address  myself  tp  yourselves, 
Mesd^mes^  am  assure  you  of  my  profoui^d  respect  for  me  delicate 
and  sensitive  molality  which  pervadef  as  with  a  sweet  perfume 
the  piece  of  whic^  you  airs  the  distinguished  au^oresses. 

I  fta^r  my^  ^(at  \  h^tye  also  some  talent  for  catering  to 
the  necessities  of  public  morality ;  and  as  it  may  be  necessary 
ere  long  to  withdraw  my  4fi^m^fna±}  Purpose  to  replace  it  by  a 
translatipo  and  adaptatjoi^  pf  /^  Ffhfre  dn  Jour, 

It  wiU  P^  my  f Mei^vour  (o  disguise  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  prevent,  or,  at  least,  postpone,  recognition ;  ^t  the  saiji^e 
time  It  will  be  my  aim  to  preserve  all  the  essential  aind  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  plot,  and  thereby  its  interest  intact 

For  instance,  t}ie  fo|lowing  modifications  ;$uggest  themselves 
as  suitable  to  an  English  audience : — Andr^,  who  embezzles  his 
employer's  money,  will  be  the  cashier  of  an  Insurance  Company, 
instead  of  an  ageni  de  change.  In  England,  men  of  business 
look  after  their  own  afiairs  too  closely  to  permit  of  any  laige 
defalcation  being  Umg  undiscovered ;  it  is  with  the  savii^s 
destiAsd  fi)r  widows  and  orphans  that  reckless  speculation,  and 
jobbery,  and  extravagance  can  most  securely  deal 

The  conception  of  CUmence  offering  to  sell  hf r  virtue  to 
Tiquidate  her  husband's  debts,  is  hpnouraUe  alike  to  your  hearts 
and  heads ;  but  why  make  CUmence  a  wifo  ?  A  mistress  would 
have  been  interetfing  and  far  moxt  ^i^nanfe.  One  of  our  legal 
luminaries  has  just  informed  us  in  a  recent  cause  cef^drf^  that 
men  of  the  world  know  that  the  honour  of  a  mistress  is  as  dear 
to  a  man  as  that  of  a  wife,  and  that  jealousy  on  that  account 
aff[>Kls  an  equal  justification  for  revenue  upon  ^  rival*  My  ex- 
perience of  an  English  audience  convmces  me  that  this  wil( 
draw  more  effectuaUy. 

It  will  give  me  the  ([reatest  pleasure  to  present  you  each  with 
a  programme  of  the  piece  when  produced,  and  shiould  either  of 
you  ever  visit  England,  a  feat  in  the  amphitheatre  wii)  be  at 
your  disposal 

I  assure  you,  Mesdames,  of  my  most  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


(Copy.) 


Paris, 


Sir,— W^  beff  to  ^acknowledge  the  r^ebl  9f  your  letter, 
asking  for  tjie  M5.  of  our  recent  piece,  entitled  La  Pihure  4u 
Jmr, 

B^or^  entering  Vpon  this  ()^e$tion,  we  Uke  this  opportunity 
pf  informing  youthat  you  Jiave  committed  %  trifling  error  in  re- 

fard  to  our  9Py-  We  do  po(  wear  jupons,  pur  l^air  is  our  own, 
I  a  wordi  ixre  have  the  misfortune  to  be— men. 
This  insignifii;^  mistake  being  set  right,  we  remark  with 
profonnd  regret  Airt  ypur  i^ppreciative  proposal  fo  translate 
Ind  ad^pt  QKr  piece  is  unaccompanied  by  any  hint  of  your  in- 
tention 01  remunerating  us  for  the  share  we  shaK  have  in  grati- 
fying your  distinguished  audiei^ces.  You  pay  your  actors,  your 
ficene  painters,  and  yoy^^  orcliestra,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
we  shf^l  ever  be  honoured  with  a  place  in  your  list  on  the  occa- 

Sijon  of  yoHr  ^ppear^nc^  at  fdurf — we  inean  the  Court  of 
^ankpptcy. 
It  English  authors  cannot  provide  ypu  wi|9)  j^  plot  wt||<4  lyil) 


fill  your  house,  on  what  principle  of  moral  justice,  for  we  do  not 
now  refer  to  our  legal  rights,  do  you  refuse  to  share  your  profits 
with  those  who  put  the  employment  into  the  hands  of  yourself 
and  your  company  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests.  Sir,  with  yourself,  mean- 
while, we  subscribe  ourselves,  your  obedient  servants, 

MM.  Nus  and  Belot. 

(Copy.) 

Theaire  Royal^ 

Gevtleiiev,— Thanks  for  your  informa^fon  regarding  your 
sex.  I  can  now  dispense  with  the  laws  of  gallantry,  and  answer 
your  question  directly  and  practicnlly. 

Your  letter  betrays  a  grave  ignorance  rogarding  the  customs 
of  the  English  stage.  I  did  not  propose  to  ufe  vour  piec^  in  the 
original  French,  but  to  translate,  adapt,  and  iisgutse  it.  The 
Lcmdon  theatres  are  fuU  of  adaptations  from  the  French,  nnd 
we  obtain  all  our  successes  in  this  manner ;  but  we  never  yet 
heard  that  we  were  expected  to  pay  for  the  use  we  make  of 
other  persons'  brains. 

My  dignity  will  not  permit  me  now  to  confer  upon  you  the 
intended  honour  of  utiiiring  your  piece,  but  it  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Tom  Adapter,  or  some  other  English  author,  will  prove 
less  scrupulous. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


JSISH  "  TUMBLERS.'' 


We  hear  on  good  authority  that  this  enterprising  troupe  have 
nearly  completed  their  rehearsals,  and  are  prepared  to  produce 
their  Christmas  Entertainment,  under  the  spirited  management 
of  tha  Rev,  Mr.  Rvan,  P.P. 

Tumblers  have  hitherto  practised  their  art  in  a  neuter  sense ; 
but  neutrality  has  always  been  found  ill-adapted  to  the  native 
enthusiasm  of  the  ^  finest  pisantry  "  in  the  world,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  which  now  forms  the  centre  ot  general  attrac- 
tion, are  remarkable  for  the  active  manner  in  which  they 
"  tumble  their  landlords.  ** 

This  novelty,  which  has  already  proved  "  startling''  to  more 
than  one  Irish  landholder  and  agen(  is,  we  understand,  to  be 
reproduced  at  appropriate  intervals  after  Christmas,  ffeaders^ 
jt  is  said,  have  been  quite  discarded  in  favour  of  revolvers^  and 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  their 
practice  is  apparently  considered  by  some  to  be  highly  crediUble 
to  the  performers.  Mr.  Ryan,  as  the  letters  at  the  end  of  his 
name  show,  is  a  man  oipeace^  but  he  does  not  find  it  incon- 
sistent'with  this  character  to  give  the  cue  of  assassination  to  a 
band  of  excited  and  fianatical  admirers;  The  rumour  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  raised  him  to  the  Peerage  is,  we  believe^  pre- 
mature. 

There  is  also  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Moore,  M.P., 
and  The  O'Donoghue  havfe  joined  the  troupe*of  Iri^  Tumblers. 
We  understand,  however,  tha(  thev  were  at  ope  time  ip  training 
^r  a  private  performance  at  tumoling  one  another,  Init  this 
match  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  to  be  since  off. 


BREATHING  TIME, 


The  New  York  Trikine,  in  a  recent  arUcle  on  the  Al^b^na 
claims,  complains  that  Mr.  Motley  has  jret  taken  no  steps 
toward^  a  settlement  of  the  question.  '^  While  for  a  time  we  are 
glad  to  be  relieved,"  says  the  paper,  "from  the  {angle  and  the 
noise,  and  the  anger  and  recrimination,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  administration  has  not  by  any  means  lost  sight 
of  the  question,  or  of  the  necessity  for  its  settlement  It  will 
take  some  time  to  mature  the  plans  and  bring  them  to  a  con- 
summation, but  there  is  at  least  a  probability  diat  before  the 
close  of  President  Grant's  term  the  Alabama  claims  will  be 
settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  American  people." 

If  the  New  York  Tribune  fairiy  represents  the  views  of  our 
American  cousins  on  the  subject,  they  are  certainly  in  no  hurry 
to  wind  the  matter  up.  To  speak  compiacendy  of  me  possibility 
of  a  setdement  being  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or 
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five  years  shows  at  least  that  th^fe  is  no  rtry  keen  feeling  with 
reference  to  the  Alabama  claims  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  So  much  the  better,  for  we  confidently  betiere  that 
the  less  the  pressure  that  is  fmt  upon  us  by  the  United  States 
representative  at  the  Codrt  of  St  James's  the  mote  is  the 
likelihood  of  our  acting  in  a  spirit  of  generous  concession.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  York  press  appears  to  be  doing  iu  best  to  make 
the  way  of  conciliation  easy,  and  it  wiU  indeed  be  a  pity  if  the 
blundering  of  diplomats  destroys  the  good  influence  it  exercises 
towards  a  satisfactory  termination  of  a  very  irksome  and 
trouble-giving  squabble. 


REFORM  IN  OL  YMF  US. 


THE 


Chapter  III.— In  which  thb  Mortals  enter  on 
Duties  and  Pleasures  or  Omnipotrncb. 

It  was  a  week  aAer  the  events  narrated  in  our  last  chapter. 

All  the  Gods  and  Ooddessts  had  taktn  their  leave  of 
Olympus*. 

The  Heaven  and  Earth  Reform  Associatidn  ^Limited)  had 
taken  possession  on  behalf  of  the  world  of  mortals. 

Thcv  tried  to  persuade  some  of  the  Immortals  to  stayand 
keep  tnem  company,  at  least,  for  a  little  ;  but  in  vaitL  They 
were  inexorable.  As  for  Venus,  she  declared  that  she  would 
rather  eo  and  spend  a  year  with  the  Furies,  than  stay  to  be 
deluged  with  clumsy  compliments  from  that  ntlgar  brute, 
Priggins. 

"The  Provisional  Committee  for  Governing  Heaven  and 
Earth  ^  was  constituted  at  once,  and  met  to  transact  business, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  day  on  which  out  present  chapter 
opens. 

It  was  constituted  as  follows  :— 

President  (late  Jove)      . 
Weather    Department    (late 

Apollo)  .... 
War  Department  (late  MaRS) 
Marine     Department     (late 

Neptune).       .       » 
Medical     Department     (late 

i€sCULAPIUS)      . 
Education   Department  (late 

Minerva)  .... 
Post-Oflice  (late  Mercury)  . 
Woman*s  Rights  Department 

(late  Juno). 
Agricultural  Department  (late 

Ceres)  .... 
Public  House  and  Licensed 

Victuallers'        Department 

(late  Bacchus)  . 


Marcus  Antonius  Smith* 

Pluvius  Johnson. 
Cato  BroWK. 

CuRTius  Cox. 

Decimus  Brutus  Potts. 

Septimus  Severus  Priggins. 
Mr.  Publius  Pryor. 

Monacus  Milu 

ViRGINIUS  DiBBS. 

TuLLius  Wiggins. 


The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  read  the  petitions  presented  since 
the  abdication  of  Jupiter. 

This  was  a  formidable  task.  We  select  the  following  from 
some  \tn  thousand  million  that  had  reached  Olympus  from  the 
agitated  members  of  the  World  of  Mortals  : — 


(1)  ^  Petition 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


for  no  more  rain, 
for  no  more  sun. 
for  lots  of  snow. 


for  ripe  peaches  all 
the  year  round,  to 
be  given  only  to 
the  petitioners. 

demanding  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  and  a 
house  in  town. 

be^ine  the  gift  of 
light  hair  and  blue 
eyes. 

entreating  the  fa- 
vour of  black  hair 
and  brown  eyes. 


(From  a  man  who  had 
lost  his  umbrella.) 

(From  a  gentleman  in- 
terested in  turnips.) 

(From  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  school- 
boys.) 

(From  four  fruiterers  of 
Covent  Garden.) 


(From  34,789,326,423 
young  married 
couples.) 

(From  391^23,210,002 
dark-haured  voung 
ladies  with  brown 
eyes.) 

(From  423,396,212,001 
light-haired  younR 
ladies  with  blue  eyes ; 


(8)  A  PetHiPH 

(9) 

(<o)  „ 

(lO 

(12) 

(13)  ^ 

(>4)  » 

(«5) 
(«6) 

(17) 

(18) 
('9) 

(20) 


demandingftdouble- 
barrelled  gun 
(complete). 

requestmg  the  ap- 
{^ointment  of  Pre* 
sident  of  the  Pro- 
visional Com- 
mittee. 

for  a  new  digestive 
apparatus  (com- 
plete warranted 
dturable). 

for  leave  to  burti  slJc 
btshop|S  of  ttny 
Christian  Church 
(not  partktflar 
which). 

for  leave  to  bum  all 
dissenters. 

for  free  permission 
to  kiss  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  c«t 
her  dinner. 

asking  for  the  gold 
in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

(ot  a  clear  con- 
science (colours 
warranted  foit). 

for  Dr.  Ellis's  heart 
and  liver,  on  a 
silver  wait^. 

for  leave  to  blow  up 
the  world. 

for  perpetual  exemp- 
tion from  being 
translated  or 
adapted. 

for  the  sole  manage* 
meiit  of  tnc 
Thunder  and 
Lightning  depart- 
ment 


(From  2  boys  aged  12 
and  10  re^^tively.) 

(Ffom  5,ooOyOo6  ex-po- 
UticlAns.) 


(From  36,802  epicures.) 


{twoi   t03  dissentlnif 
mfaUsiers.) 


(From  ld,S36,04S  orthd^ 

do9i  Christians ) 
(From  927^4  virtflns, 

chiefly  of  Clapham 

and  Islington.) 
(From  }96,423,348,€«i 

householders  of 

Great  Britain.) 

(From  35  retired  bur- 
glars. 

(From    25    ex*Cabinet 
ministers.) 

(From  the    Cvuardiaas 
of  St  Pancras.) 

(trom  Dr.  Cummihg.) 

(From  56  French  dra- 
matists.) 


(Prom  the    Editor    of 
the  Daiiy  TeUgrdph.) 


The  above  is  a  very  fair  selection  ;  ftom  wMch  it  Will  b<  seen 
that  individual  advancement  was  more  sdtlght  After  than  the 
general  welfore 

**  Dear  me !  **  said  the  President,  after  the  petitions  had 
been  read,—**  1  wish  all  the  petitions  were  in— > 

**  Take  care,  Sir,**  remarked  Pryor ;  "  remember  you  are  om- 
nipotent* 

**  So  I  am  ;  then  I  shall  stop  all  petitions  for  the  foture*" 

« Then  you'U  be  deposed.'* 

**  I  should  like  to  see  them  do  it— depose  me,  indeed  I  Amt 
I  the  almighty  President  ?  '* 

"  But  you  forget.  Smith " 

•*  Don^t  caU  me  Smith  r 

Priggins—for  it  was  that  distinguished  mortal-^  corrected 
himself. 

*'  I  mean,  Mr.  President  I  was  going  to  observe  thAt  the 
Sovereign  People * 

"  D— n  the  Sovereign  People  I''  roared  the  infori&ted  President 

**  1  rise  to  order,'*  said  the  niiljestic  Pott*. 

"  I  order  you  to  sit  down,*  said  the  President 

There  was  a  little  laugh— the  President  took  ftdvantioe  of  It 

**  I  don't  want  to  lose  mv  temper ;  but  1  Ask  yon^  my  honour- 
able colleagues,  whether  this  sort  of  thine  is  to  be  endured  f*^ 
and  he  pointed  to  the  mass  of  petitions  ttat  lay  pih*d  on  the 
floor  of  the  house. 

"  But  we  most  do  something,  Mr.  President,"  Wiggins  ob- 
served, and  he  tried  to  look  very  wise. 

**  Perhaps  the  right  honourable  gentleman  wiU  tell  us  what 
that*somethii^g*i8? 

"  WeU,"  said  Pryor,  "  it  has  always  struck  me  as  h  was  a  very 
inconwenient  thing,  the  sun  rising  and  setting  at  such  different 
times.  I  like  my  servanu  to  get  up  at  sunrise,  and  go  to  bed  at 
sunset    Suppose  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  the  chair 
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was  to  issue  a  command  as  the  sun  should  always  rise  at  six 
o'clock,  and  set  at  ten  in  the  evening  ;  it  would  save  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  candles  too.** 

"  Hear,  hear,**  from  all  the  Committee. 

"  Capital  notion,**  said  the  President.  "  Make  the  order  out, 
and  we'll  sign  it** 

"  But  how  about  the  seasons  !**  asked  Wiggins, 

"Yes,**  said  Brown,  "we  should  never  know  summer  from 
winter.** 

"  Well,  let  it  be  summer  all  the  year  round — and  then  we 
shan*t  want  fires — and  there*ll  be  no  trouble  to  plough  or  sow  ; 
because  all  the  things  will  grow  of  themselves  for  ever,  when 
there  ain't  no  cdd  to  kill  them.** 

"  Very  economical,**  said  Brown.  "  I  hope  the  agricultural 
interest  will  be  satisfied  now.** 

"  I  hope  they  will,**  muttered  Dibbs  ruefully.  But  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  ;  for  every  one  knows  the  agricultural  in- 
terest is  not  easy  to  satisfy. 

"  And  as  to  this  lot  of  rubbish,**  continued  the  President,  point- 
ing to  his  petitions,  "  let  them  lie  where  they  are,  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  tell  the  people,  Pryor,  if  they  call,  that  their 
requests  are  under  consideration." 

So  the  first  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Heaven  and  Earth  Reform  Association  for  Governing  the  World 
on  Advanced  Liberal  Principles  came  to  a  conclusion. 


''SHIED   BY  A   HORSE r 
By  a R  A'B T. 

(BEING  THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  "BRITANNIA.***) 


Ci^aptet  I.— Coming  a^toe^  of  t^nOItM  8Stoe ! 

It  doesn't  matter  exactly  who  I  am.  You  may  be  sure  I  am 
something  above  a  Knight— by  my  haughtiness,  and  by  the  fact 
that  I  am  writing  my  memoirs  for  a  shilling  magazine.  Yes,  I 
was  a  Baronet  in  early  youth,  and  now  I  am — ha  1  ha ! — no 
matter*r  ! 

I  am  keeping  a  lighthouse.  Why?  you  ask.  Because,  1 
answer,  it  is  the  very  Uiing  a  baronet  would  do— in  a  magazine  I 
Yes,  and  I  care  not  for  the  world,  with  its  cruel  sneers  and 
inuendoes.  I  write  not  this  for  your  pleasure,  O  reader  (who  are 
you  ?),  but  for  my  own— they  pay  me  pence  for  these  flashing 
lines — a  penny  and  a  halfpenny  for  a  dozen  words — and  I  live — 
yes,  I,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  de  Pomatum,  live 
after  this  indignity  !    But,  ha  ! — ha  !— ha  !  no  matter'r'r  ! !  I 

I  have  one  friend,  Tom  Lowman.     He  was  my  lackey — my 

pampered,  fat-calved  lackey — and  now  he  is  my friend  ! 

Friend  !  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  !  My  laugh  is  hollow.  Make  a  tele- 
scope of  it,  and  glance  into  the  very  core  of  my  heart — yea,  my 
heart  of  hearts  I 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  your  grace,  my  lord  Archbishop  ?*' 
said  Lowman — he  always  addressed  me  thus,  because  he  had 
known  me  when  I  was  gay,  and  handsome,  and  merry,  and  good, 
and  happy,  and  sought  after,  and  well,  and  economical,  and 
joyous,  and  careless  as  a  young  spring  sparrow  wending  his 
weary  way  through  the  vaults  of  high  heaven — amid  the  skies 
— among  the  cloudlets  I 

"What  news?'*  I  replied. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  passed  the  palm  of  his  right  hand 
over  his  throbbing  temples,  roared  out  in  a  kind  of  hoar^ 
whisper,  which  seemed  very  near,  and  yet  very  far — 

"  Why,  the  horse  show  to  be  sure  ! " 
•  To  this  day  I  can  never  say  what  forced  me  to  exclaim, — 

"*  Murder  will  out,*  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Professor  Faraday — 
a  fact  embodying  all  the  arguments  as  yet  adduced  !  ** 

I  was  mad,  terribly  mad,  and  the  blood  coursed  through  my 
veins  like  wildfire. 

Lowman  started,  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  answered  me 
sorrowfully — 

"  You  will  never  forget  her  ?  ** 

"  Never !  ** 

And  thus  we  parted — to  meet  again.  When?  Where?? 
Ah,  where  !  ! !  ! ! 

I  WENT  to  the  fair.  I  listened  to  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  men 
and  the  immense  shouts  of  the  horses.     It  was  a  lively  scene 


Booths,  and  shows,  and  theatres,  andgingerbread-nuts,and  booth^ 
andwhiriigigs,  and  weighing-machines  and  gingerbread-nuts,  and 
all.  all,  all,  everyone  of  them  to  pass  away  I  Oh  vanitv  of  vanities  ! 

"  Come  and  see  the  phantom  horse,  ma  tear,'*  x:ried  an  old 
Jew,  grinnine  and  capering  like  a  cat-o'-nine  tails,  "  Come,  ma 
tears,  come.'' 

The  same  wild,  terrible,  horrible  dream  filled  my  soul  with 
fear,  and  I  paid  the  penny  demanded  of  me. 

I  went  in. 

Oh  horror,  the  horse  was  dead  !  And  it  was  for  this  that  1 
left  my  home  in  the  lighthouse  !  It  was  for  this  that  I  listened 
not  to  the  sad  voice  of  the  sea-salt  (not  Tidman's,  but  Nature's, 

0  reader— dear  Dame  Nature's)  waves !  Ah  me !  ah  me  ! 
What  would  my  mother  say  ? 

My  poor  mother  ! 

My  poor  dear  mother  ! 

I  wiped  away  the  tear  and  continued. 

The  horse  fixed  its  dead  eyes  upon  me  and  said — 

Oh,  anything  you  like,  to  fill  up  the  chapter  ! 

Cfiapter  HIP.— ?^attnteO  fts  \%t  ;fiettli  i 

I  WAS  back  once  more  in  the  lighthouse. 

I  was  ill,  and  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  and  uneasy,  and 
sleepy,  and  wretched,  and  doleful,  and  sick  at  heart.  I  was 
quite,  quite  alone  1    Alone,  I  say,  quite,  quite^  QUITE  alone  ! !  !  I 

I  lighted  the  lamp  in  the  lantern  and  shuddered — some  dread 
presentiment  seemed  to  hang  like  a  dagger  over  me. 

Oh,  Damocles  I  Oh,  Damocles  ! 

By  degrees  I  looked  up,  and  standing  before  me,  with  out- 
stretched hoofs  and  fiery  mane,  stood  the  phantom  steed  ! 

To  shriek,  to  cut  my  throat,  to  stab  myself  to  the  heart,  and 
to  swear,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  then — then,  I  say — 

1  was  more  calm  ! 

"You  would  know  who  I  am?"  demanded  my  unearthly 
guest. 

I  bowed  my  head. 

"  Take  a  chair,  then.    And  now  you  shall  hear  my  story.*' 

{To  be  concluded  when  we  think  of  the  rest.) 


QUESTIONABLE  CHARACTERS, 

The  following  announcement  appeared  a  few  days  back  in 
the  morning  papers  dfiropos  of  the  strike  in  the  iron  trade  : — 

"  Most  of  the  underhand  puddlers  engaged  at  Earl  Granville's 
Iron  Works,  at  Hanley,  have  returned  to  their  work,  and  order 
is  restored.** 

While  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  strike  is  at  an  end,  we 
must  express  our  surprise  that  a  man  of  Lord  Granville's  posi- 
tion should  have  anything  to  do  vnih  "  underhand  puddlers.** 
What  can  his  lordship  expect  from  a  morally  degraded  body  ? 
A  want  of  straightforwardness  between  master  and  servant 
must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the  interests  •  of  both,  while  the  em- 
ployment of  "  puddlers  *'  need  never  be  necessary  when  ordinary 
working  hands  are  plentiful  in  the  labour  market.  Let  Lord 
Granville  replace  his  "underhand  puddlers"  by  above-board 
artizans,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  strikes  and  disorder.  At 
least;  so  we  take  it. 


ANSWER  TO  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  IN  OUR  LAST. 


P  ythones  S 

Y  ok  E 

R  ove  R 

A  1  P 

M  yrtl  E 

I  n  N 

D  eb  T 


Answers  have  been  received  from  Charles'  Nose,  Eiram, 
Ruby's  Ghost,  Jean's  je  ne  sais  pas,  Striblets,  Henry  Cherry. 
Samuel  E.  Thomas,  Slodger  and  Tiney,  and  Thray  Bang,  ana 
eighty-nine  incorrect. 


This  is  incorrect,  or  we  should  not  insert  it.  —  Ed.  Tom. 


Erratum. — In  the  lines  on  George  Peabody  in  our  last 
(page  241),  nth  line  from  bottom  of  second  colunm,  for  ''from 
aDOve,"  read  "  borne  above.** 
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DOWN  WITH  THE  UNION. 


Treason  is  rampant  in  Ireland.  Sedition  and  assassination 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Ireland  has  a  fresh  grievance  if  she 
wants  one ;  she  can  complain  now  not  so  much  of  mis-govern- 
ment as  of  non-government  Public  meetings  are  held  every- 
day, where  rebellion  and  assassination  are  openly  advocated. 
Newspapers  are  sold  largely  which  are  entirely  devoted  to  the 
same  principles.  It  becomes  a  question  now  for  the  taxpayers 
of  England  to  consider— who  have  over  and  over  again  been 
burdened  with  contributions  for  the  sake  of  Ireland— whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  retain  the  nominal  possession  of  a  country 
which  we  either  cannot,  or  dare  not  govern. 

The  cautious  cut-throats  and  sordid  scribblers  of  sedition  who 
are  allowed  by  the  impotent  cowardice  of  the  Government  and 
the  loyal  Irish  to  usurp  the  right  of  representing  the  national 
feeling  of  Ireland,  clamour  to  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
invader,  to  be  rid  of  the  "  bloody  »  Saxon.  Bloody  the  Saxons 
certainly  are,  but  it  is  with  their  own  blood  shed  by  cowardly 
assassins  that  they  are  stained ;  they  are  not,  as  they  should  be, 
red  with  the  blood  wrung  by  the  lash  from  the  backs  of  the 
howling  scoundrels  who  infest  Ireland.  If  the  request  (so 
politely  urged)  of  these  "patriots'*  were  granted,  if  all  the 
Saxons  were  to  leave  the  Irish  to  govern  themselves,  and 
divide  the  land  among  themselves,  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  could  wish  them  no  more  terrible  fate. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  except  in  the  most 
repulsive  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  such  a  collec- 
tion of  degraded  brutes  and  bloodthirsty  blackguards  was  ever 
got  together,  than  the  band  of  creatures  who  support 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  felon,  and  M.P.  for  Tipperary.  The  Irish 
know  well  enough  that  to  be  governed  by  these  men  renders 
slavery  the  most  abject  and  the  most  loathsome,  because  it 
would  imply  subjection  to  the  lowest  form  of  humanity.  Except 
oratorical  power  which  manifests  itself  in  shameless  lying,  and 
courage  which  manifests  itself  m  committing  treacherous  crimes 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  being  punished  for  them— it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  qualities  these  patriots  possess  which  can 
excite  admiration,  even  in  an  Irishman.  Talent  they  have  none  ; 
self-devotion  they  are  gloriously  ignorant  of;  statesmanship 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  suspect  them  of ;  benevolence  or  gene- 
rosity they  would  indignantly  disclaim  ;  they  are  certainly  heroes 
to  worship  whom  one  must  be  very  hard  up  for  an  idoL  There 
are  no  snakes  in  Ireland,  but  we  daresay  there  are  a  good  many 
vermin,  to  say  nothing  of  respectable  brute-beasts,  that  one: 
could  feel  less  disgust  and  contempt  for  than  lor  these  things^ 


Let  them  only  govern  the  Irish,  and  all  the  sufferings  then  ever 
endured  under  the  galling  yoke  of  bloodthirsty  England  will  be 
Heaven  to  what  they  will  have  to  endure  then.  But  to  this 
result  blundering,  incapacity,  and  vigorous  do-nothingness' 
are  rapidly  leading  us.  The  choice  will  be  limited  soon  to  a 
murderous  war  with  the  most  despicable  foes,  or  a  clumsy  con- 
cession of  self-government  to  Ireland.  If  we  persist  in  allowing 
murder  and  treason  to  go  unchecked  much  longer,  it  will  not 
be  a  few  noisy,  sordid  braggards  whom  we  shall  have  to  put 
down,  but  half  a  nation,  led  on,  in  the  blindness  of  their 
ignorance,  and  the  degradation  of  their  superstition,  to  acts  of 
rebellion,  which  either  must  succeed,  or  must  be  rigorously 
punished.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  at  least  for  Ireland. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  obliteration  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  Empire  would  add  to  our  power,  as  it  certainly 
would  add  to  our  honour  and  to  our  happiness ;  but  for  the 
unfortunate  land  of  patriots  and  potatoes,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
terrible  to  contemplate.  For  let  the  fools  who  listen  to  these 
seditious  rascals,  understand  this.  If  England  does  break  with 
Ireland,  it  will  be  for  ever.  No  apologies,  however  ample — no 
entreaties,  however  humble — no  repentance,  however  bitter, 
will  avail  after  that  The  imion  once  dissolved,  it  is  dissolved 
for  ever ;  the  divorce  will  be  complete ;  no  alimony,  no  com- 
pensation will  be  allowed  to  the  degraded  wife.  Let  her  drag 
herself  starving  and  in  rags  to  John  Bull's  door :  that  door  is 
closed  against  her  for  ever;  and,  what  she  will  feel  more 
severely,  his  pockets  are  impregnable  henceforth  to  her  prayers 
or  her  threats. 

It  is  because  we  fear  that  the  long-suffering  of  England  may 
not  be  proof  against  the  constant  provocation  which  she  receives 
from  these  mongrel  Yankees,  who  profess  to  represent  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  Ireland,  that  we  warn  those  whose  interest  or 
affection  bind  them  to  that  country,  of  the  danger  which  their 
timidity  and  apathy  are  fostering.  It  is  no  use  for  any  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  be  he  Celt  or  Saxon,  to  profess  a  passive 
loyalty  at  this  time.  Every  one  who  has  any  respect  for  the 
law,  who  desires  to  save  Ireland  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  pack  of  howling  wolves,  must  consider  himself  a  soldier  on 
active  duty.  The  more  sincerely  convinced  he  may  be  that 
there  are  still  many  reforms  needed  in  Ireland,  the  more  im- 
perative it  is  that  he  should  aid  the  Government  with  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  energy.  If  the  respectable  farmers  of  Ireland 
could  only  summon  up  the  courage  to  act  together,  and  to  act 
decidedly,  agrarian  murders  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to.  No 
man,  whatever  his  political  prejudices  or  antipathies,  can  possibly 
respect  himself,  while  he  allows  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  such 
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a  degraded  terrorism  as  these  cowardly  assassins  have  hitherto 
successfully  exercised.  It  is  not  sufficient,  we  repeat,  to  be 
passively  loyal  or  honest ;  it  is  not  sufficient  even  to  express 
openly  abhorrence  of  Fenianism  and  agrarian  crime  ;  it  is  only 
by  concerted  action  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  that  the  law  can 
be  vindicated.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  executive  to  bring  these 
murderers  and  incendiaries  to  justice,  without  the*  aid  of  the 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  except  at  the  cost 
of  many  innocent  persons ;  and  the  cowardly  scoundrels,  who 
direct  those  secret  societies,  know  this.  They  know  well  enough 
that  in  any  other  country,  and  under  any  other  government, 
the  ^aols  would  now  be  crowded  with  persons  arrested  on  sus- 
picion, or  for  previous  complicity  in  murder.  They  know  that 
under  many  other  governments,  in  Poland,  for  instance,— under 
the  genial  sway  of  America's  pet  ally  Russia, — the  blood  of  the 
people  would  be  flowing  like  water,  were  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  crime  and  treason  to  exist  there  that  now  flaunts  itself 
before  the  public  eye  in  Ireland.  We  have  heard  quite  enough 
about  Saxon  tyranny,  &c.,  &c. ;  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this  lying,  and  braggadocio,  and  treachery,  and  violence  ;  they 
are  becoming  mischievous,  not  to  their  professors  and  practisers, 
but  to  innocent  industrious  men,  whose  peace  and  prosperity 
are  of  some  moment  to  this  country.  These  vile  vermin  may 
begin  to  believe,  as  much  as  they  can  believe  anything,  that 
England  fears  them.  It  is  because  she  does  not  fear  them  that 
she  lets  them  alone.  But  this  contemptuous  treatment  may 
inspire  them  with  courage — if  that  i3  possible.  They  are  not 
likely  ever  to  face  soldiers*  muskets  or  cannon.  Open  war- 
fare is  not  in  their  way,  but  they  may  take  to  thieving,  and  arson, 
and  assassination  on  a  still  larger  scale.  We  say  again,  therefore, 
let  all  the  honest  and  true  men  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  party  or 
creed,  exterminate  these  abominations.  There  is  no  need  to 
hang  or  to  shoot  them.  A  sound  flogging  would  make  them 
loyal  to-morrow.  They  would  not  brave  such  a  punishment 
twice.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  are  determined  to  submit  to 
ihc  tyranny  of  these  creatures,  they  must.  We  have  warned 
ihcm  of  the  possible  consequences  :  we  have  warned  them  that 
from  wearied  and  disgusted  England  may  come  the  cry  to  sever 
all  ties  between  us  and  Ireland  ;  that  we  may  leave  that  country 
to  the  miserable  fate  which  self-government  implies,  and  for 
ever,  in  the  positive  assurance  that,  let  who  will  conquer  it,  it  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  weakness  and  shame,  not  of  strength  and 
glory. 


HONOURABLE  THIEVES. 


Mr.  WiLKiE  Collins'  new  novel,  "Man  and  Wife,''  is  to 
L<j  translated  into  Dutch,  and,  what  is  more,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
is  to  be  paid  for  the  use  made  of  his  work.  At  least,  so  it  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  our  contemporaries  last 
week,  in  which  the  novelist  boasts  that  he  has  brought  the 
Dutch  publishers,  who  threatened  to  print  "Man  and  Wife" 
without  remunerating  him,  to  their  senses  as  to  how  foreign 
authors  should  be  treated  and  dealt  with.  In  this,  the  last 
letter  of  a  not  uninteresting  correspondence,  Mr.  Collins  re- 
tracts his  severe  strictures  on  the  morality  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Silver  magazine,  and  proclaims  to  the  world  that  they  are 
no  longer  the  thieves  and  robbers  which,  at  first  sight,  he  took 
them  to  be. 

For  our  part,  without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of  the 
laws  of  international  copyright  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
British  authors,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Messrs.  Belinfante 
Brothers,  of  the  Hague,  have  at  no  time  appeared  to  disadvan- 
tage in  the  discussion  now,  we  presume,  concluded  ;  and  that 
their  final  decision,  "  to  pay  and  have  done  with  it,"  is  a  course 
of  moderation  and  generosity  which,  after  Mr.  Collins's  sharp 
attack  upon  them,  that  gentleman  could  scarcely  have  expected. 
However,  if  he  has  done  his  Dutch  publishers  an  injustice,  he 
now  frankly  owns  it. 


A  POINT  OF  DETAIL, 


Good  Christians  are  already  quarrelling  over  the  particular 
form  of  religion  which  Mr.  Peabody  professed,  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  so  far  as  the  controversy  has  at  present  gone,  seem 
to  have  got  the  best  of  it  "  Take  my  word  for  it,"  writes  Mr. 
Charles  Reed,  one  of  the  executors,  in  a  letter  to  an  Independent 
minister,  "  Our  late  departed  friend  was  a  Congregationalist  of 
our  own  order.    I  closcnd  his  eyes  in  death." 

Would  it  not  appear  to  be  the  more  decent  course  here  to  let 
the  matter  rest  ?  What  Mr.  Peabody  was  we  all  know  wdl,  and 
these  bickerings  of  ministers  of  religion  over  his  coffin  can 
neither  add  to,  nor  detract  from,  the  respect  which  the  good 
man's  name  must  ever  conimand  in  the  civiHzed  world.  Let  us 
assume  that  Mr.  Peabody  held  his  own  opinions,  and  stood  aloof 
from  all  sects  and  parties.  Not  impossibly  this  may  have  been 
so,  for  his  practice  of  religion  had  little  enough  in  common  with 
the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  any  of  its  many 
phases.  We  are  generally  ready  enough  to  condemn  the  cus- 
tom, not  uncommon  just  now,  of  men  giving  men's  names  to  the 
schisms  they  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  effecting  ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  we  would  welcome  the 
institution  of  "Peabodyism"as  a  new  form  of  Christianity  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction. 


WHATS  IN  A  NAMEf 


The  threat  of  the  Sultan  to  deprive  the  Viceroy  of  the  title 
of  "  Khedive  "  appears  to  us,  in  our  matter-of-fact  little  island, 
something  of  a  petty  and  pointless  measure  :  but  from  what 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  papers  say  about  the  matter,  it  seems 
to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  East.  If  the  Gazette  were  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  longer  to  be  officially 
alluded  to  as  "  the  Premier,"  but  simply  as  the  "  First  Lord  ^ 
the  Treasury,"  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  be  very  seriously  affected  thereby ;  but  the  Vice- 
roy is  evidently  more  sensitive,  and  he  hangs  on  to  his  newly- 
adopted  title  with  even  more  tenacity  than  he  uses  to  retam 
the  right  of  borrowing  money,  raising  armies,  or  building  ships. 
His  Highness  has  certainly  shown  no  lack  of  conunon  sense 
in  his  proceedings  since  his  accession  to  power ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
if  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  is  important  and  what  is 
not  goes  astray  on  a  point  so  immaterial  as  this.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  Viceroy's  friends  would  advise  him  to  adopt 
the  argument  of  the  coalhcaver,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
beaten  by  his  wife  on  the  grounds  that  it  pleased  her  and  it  did 
not  hurt  him.  Surely,  the  patron  and  promoter  of  the  Suez 
Canal  has  a  stronger  claim  on  the  goodwill  and  respect  of 
civilised  nations  than  that  contained  in  the  title,  "  Khedive," 
which  means  very  little  if  it  means  anything  at  aU,  and  which 
adds  not  a  jot  to  His  Highness's  influence  and  dignity. 


ASSES  IN  TIGERS'  SKINS, 


The  parish  of  St  Pancras  certainly  intends  to  leave  its  mark 
on  the  parochial  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  was  held  last  week  at  the  Crown  Tavern  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
parish,  and  to  pass  resolutions  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Guardians,  and  of  censure  on  their  conduct ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
instead  of  the  discussion  leading  up  to  any  such  conclusion,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  abuses  arose  entirely  from  the 
apathy  of  the  ratepayers.  This  act  of  self-condemnation  on 
the  part  of  the  parishioners  was  certainly  as  ill-deserved  as 
it  was  unnecessar)'.  The  Guardians  are  only  too  ready  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  their  proceedings  on  other  people's 
shoulders ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  parishioners  is  ready  to 
accept  it,  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  good  Government  inter- 
ference can  be.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Poor-law  Board  will  tsUce 
a  more  common-sense  view  of  the  matten  and  bring  the  sin 
home  to  those  people  who  can  be  got  at.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
a  parcel  of  maudling  taxpayers  to  meet  together  and  to  cry 
"  Peccavi "  over  the  enormities  practised  by  their  nominees  and 
representatives  ;  but  the  Government  cannot  allpw  any  such 
weak  twaddle  to  stand  in  its  way.  St  Pancras  Workhouse  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilization  and  humanity,  and,  if  it  be  possible  to 
cleanse  this  Augxan  stable,  the  refuse  should  be  thrown  un- 
flinchingly to  the  dogs. 
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FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Cairo  J  December  i,  1869. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  carefully  studied  my  last  com- 
munication will,  I  am  sure,  have  fully  realised  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed  at  the  hour  of  its  despatch.  To 
have  exhausted  one's  last  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  back  of 
a  camel,  who  is  knrd  in  the  mouiA^  and  Aas  sat  down  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  desert,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home,  is  a  serious  matter  mdeed.  In  fact,  I  shall  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful,  that  after  a  roll  or  two  with  Spag^ore 
in  the  stirrups,  the  wonderful  instinct  of  the  brute  triumphed 
over  all  our  mducements  to  urge  him  forward,  and  led  him  back 
to  Port  Said  at  a  brisk  canter.  Yes, — ^you  will  scarcely  believe 
it— he  took  us  safely  into  the  place  at  i  a.m.  the  next  morning, 
and  not  only  went  through  his  stable  door  himself,  which  was 
extremely  low,  without  waiting  fbr  us  to  get  off,  but  threw  him- 
self suddenly  into  a  pool  of  water  on  his  back  (Spagmore  still 
being  in  the  stirrups),  and  seemed  to  relish  the  ablution  as  if 
he  had  been  a  hot  hunum  being.  However^  as  very  important 
circumstances  arose  from  this  plunge,  I  will  furnish  you  with 
my  notes  taken  at  the  very  moment  of  its  occurrence. 

November  29,  2  a.m, 

Spagmore  out  at  last,  after  great  trouble.  I  told  him  he 
should  never  trust  himself  on  a  strange  creature's  back  in  water. 
He  is  very  much  annoyed  at  my  manner,  and  says  he  would 
rather  walk  to  Pckin  and  back  on  foot  than  come  to  Egypt 
again.  I  think  I  would  too.  !Ie  adds,  that  the  **  worst  isn't 
over,'*  and  that  if  I  only  just  wait  I  shall  see  that  we  shall  have 
a  precious  long  bill  with  the  proprietor  of  the  camel  for  nothing. 
I  am  to  fetch  him  and  settle.  Spagmore  says  if  we  can  settle 
be/ore  it  is  quite  light,  he  might  not  notice  that  the  beast  is  wet 
and  has  lost  one  stirrup  and  a  headdress  of  walking-sticks  and 
red  wool  I  do  not  know  where  the  proprietor  sleeps.  Spag- 
more says,  "  On  the  top  of  the  house,  of  course,  like  all  Turks." 
I  point  out  that  he  may  not  be  a  Turk,  but  a  Nubian.  Spag- 
more says  it  is  all  the  sattle,  and  that  if  I  mean  to  re/use  to 
dimb  np  outside  the  house  and  look  in  to  the  top  I  had  better  say 
so  at  once,  1  tell  him  I  do  fwt  mind  climbing  up  outside  the 
house,  but  I  know  it  will  be  useless,  as  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
top  to  it,  and  that,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  the  arrangements 
of  the  Turkish  building  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  am  sure  the 
Turks  do  not  sleep  outside  the  house,  but  inside,  on  little  squares 
of  Kidderminster  carpet,  in  full  dre§s,  behind  the  lattices,  spag- 
more says  if  I  am  certain  of  that  he  wiH  throw  a  brick  through 

one  of  them  at  once,  and . 

2.30  a,m. 

Have  been  twenty  minutes  trying  to  quiet  the  camel,  who  has 
been  shivering  and  singing  in  alto.  It  is  no  use,  he  won't  be 
quiet.  Spagmore  says,  "Let  him  go  on,  hell  wake  up  some- 
body.**  Spagmore  is  right.  He  has  stirred  up  the  proprietor, 
who  has  suddenly  appeared  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard.  He 
does  not  sleep  on  the  top  of  the  house,  or  behind  the  lattices, 
but  in  the  dusthole.  I  explain  to  him  in  French  that  there  are 
seventeen  hours  and  a  half  at  threepence  an  hour,  and  that,  as 
We  are  a  little  late,  we  do  not  mind  making  five  and  sixpence  of 
it  He  does  not  reply,  but  feels  the  camel's  tail  Spagmore 
says  1  had  better  mention  the  stirrup  and  walking-sticks  at 
once>  which  I  do ;  but  the  proprietor  seems  to  hear  nothing, 
and  seems  to  be  sounding  all  down  the  brute's  legs  with  a 
tuning  fork.  Spagmore  is  sure  there  is  something  wrong,  and 
says,  now  he  comes  to  think  of  it,  he  is  afraid  the  camd  took 
his  second  roll  over  the  champagne  bottles,  1  thought  so.  The 
proprietor  is  white  with  anger,  and  is  gradually  working  himself 
up  lor  a  row. 

5.45  a.m. 

We  have  an  awful  row.  Nothing  will  appease  the  proprietor. 
He  has  shaken  his  fingers  twenty-seven  times  in  Spagmore's 
face,  and,  I  think,  made  use  of  some  very  dreadful  language  in 
the  Upper  Coptic,  or  Khooineeh  dialect.  We  have  both  told 
him  to  shut  up,  and  say  what  he  wants. 

7  a.m. 

He  is  still  at  it  Spagmore  says  it  is  an  oath,  and  that  we 
had  better  let  him  have  it  out,  but  that  it  is  a  great  pity  we  did 
not  fetch  an  interpreter  at  once,  as  he  may  tiave  to  repeat  it  all 
again  when  we  do  get  one. 


8  a.m. 
Several  interpreters  have  come.  Translation  has  been  effected 
at  last.  It  seems  we  have  done  for  the  camel,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietor says  "jt  is  no  use  to  him  now."  He  wants  twenty-seven 
pounds  down,  and  the  saddle  at  a  valuation.  We  laugh  at  the 
bare  idea,  and  Spagmore  has  facetiously  offered  him  a  bill  at 
three  months.  Nasty  crowd  getting  up.  Proprietor  has  again 
begun  another  oath  in  Upper  Coptic.  Spagmore  says  we  had 
better  walk  quietly  away. 

8.30  a  m. 

No  use.  The  crowd,  the  proprietor,  and  the  camel  have  fol- 
lowed us.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter — we  shall  have 
io  buy  the  brute.  Spagmore  says  that  we  mx^i,  \i  forced  io 
purchase  it,  get  a  good  figure  for  it  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  that  after  all  he  does  not  think  it  will  be  half  bad  fun  to 
bring  a  real  liv^  camel  the  whole  way  to  Lohdon.  We  have 
told  the  proprietor  that  we  "  half  see  it,"  and  are  going  to  talk  it 
over  at  breakfast.  Spagmore  says  he  has  an  idea — a  "  regular 
wrinkle.** 

10  a.m. 

Everything  signed  and  scaled,  and  we  have  drunk  success  to  it 
in  Chambertin.  Spagmore's  ^^wrinkle^^  is  first-rate.  I  wonder 
neither  of  us  thought  of  it  ages  ago.  We  are  to  make  the  camel 
the  foundation  for  a  great  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Circus  Com- 
pany, It  is  to  be  packed  oft  to-night  to  Southampton  direct 
We  are  to  engage  at  once  a  whole  troupe,  beasts  and  all.  Spag- 
more is  to  take  charge  of  the  troupe,  and  leave  by  the  next 
Marseilles  packet  I  am  to  follow  on  Tuesday  next  with  the 
beasts.  Spagmore  says  it  will  be  a  great  go.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it 

I  p.m. 

Have  had  slight  disagreeables  over  the  details,  but  have  finally 
settled  on  securing  the  following,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  : — 

Another  camel  (to  play  ^cartS  with  the  one  we  have). 

Two  elephants. 

A  man  for  them  to  step  over  and  lunch  with. 

A  hyana  (to  spell  our  names,  if  we  can  possibly  manage  it). 

A  cage,  for  ditto. 

A  sheik ^  and  his  family  (for  drawing-room  entertainment). 

A  bedouin  (to  eat  champagne  glasses). 

An  African  tiger. 

An  African  lion, 

A  dancing  dennsh^  who  will  not  object  to  taking  charge 
of  the  beasts,  swallowing  carving  knives,  and  making  himself 
generally  useful. 

An  Egyptian  gentleinan  to  play  English  partd. 

A  boa  constrictor, 

A  portmanteauy  for  carriage  of  ditto. 

A  few  Turks^  for  general  utility  purposes. 

A  dozen  Arab  horses^  and 

One  crocodile^  for  a  comic  scene  with  the  clown. 

The  only  serious  unpleasantness  we  had  was  over  the  hyaena. 
I  told  Spagmore  I  had  never  seen  a  "  learned "  hyana.  He 
insists  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
feature.  He  says  we  can  begin  with  words  of  one  syllable  and 
tripe  letters,  ana  have  the  capitals  and  full  stops  of  liver. 

I  confess  I  foresee  serious  inconvenience  in  the  training,  but 
have  given  in  on  Spagmore  undertaking  to  hand  the  brute  over 
exclusively  to  the  Sheik  and  family.  I  also  objected  strongly  to 
the  Egyptian  gentleman  who  is  eventually  to  come  out  as  a  Star 
and  play  Othello.  Spagmore  says,  until  he  has  got  the  lan- 
guage perfect^  we  can  let  him  dance  Sir  Roger  de  Co verley  with 
the  Elephants,  or  send  him  in  for  a  short  scene  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  or  let  him  undertake  some  trifling  extra  business  of  this 
sort,  and  then,  when  he  has  got  the  thing  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  we  can  try  him  at  the  Oxford  in  a  negro  song,  and  then  let 
him  open  in  Othello  at  Greenwich  the  following  week. 

S,P-m, 
1  am  off  to  see  about  a  hyaena.    I  have  met  the  Contractor, 
who  says  he  thinks  he  can  introduce  me  to  a  party  who  knows 
a  party  who  would  let  me  have  one  on  reasonable  terms.    More 
in  my  next 


"  Hairs  vou  Were  !  "—-A  new  Club  has  been  sUrted  ih  the 
Poultry—"  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Toilet  Club."  Although 
the  hairs  will  be  plentiful  ahd  the  scent  strong,  no  hunting  will 
be  permitted  in  the  establishment  this  season. 
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THE      WEEK. 

We  bdicve  that  after  the  next  Reform  Billthe  Chamber  of 
HorrorSy  at  Madame  Tussaud*s,  will  return  a  member.  None 
but  Irish  need  apply. 

The  Times,  it  is  said,  will  be  shortly  sold  for  a  penny  to  the 
British  public.  This  is  returning  the  compliment — how  often 
has  the  British  public  been  sold  by  the  Times  for  a  price 
quite  as  Lowe  ? 

We  understand  that  the  War  Office  is  about  to  abolish  the 
use  of  the  aspirate  among  the  Volunteer  Officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  greater  uniformity.  At  present  about  two-thirds 
of  the  number  invariably  omit  it  in  their  conversation.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  ! 


Nobody  can  be  found,  naturally  enough,  to  touch  the 
Spanish  Crown.  Why  does  not  the  Provisional  Government 
raise  their  bid  by  two-and-sixpence,  and  boldly  make  three 
half-crowns  of  it  ?  Perhaps  then  a  Harrow  boy  might  think 
the  matter  over. 


A  SLIGHT  mistake  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson 
in  the  construction  of  his  new  piece  at  the  Lyceum.  As  the 
hero  is  played  by  Mr.  Allerton,  he  should  die  early  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act,  instead  of  late  in  the  last  scene  of  the  last 
act    Could  not  this  still  be  managed  ? 

So  disgusted  has  the  Sultan  grown  with  the  Khedive  and  all 
his  undertakings,  that  he  has  recently  more  than  once  alluded 
to  the  late  brilliant  assemblage  of  notabilities  at  Port  Said  as 
the  Suez  Canaille  I  This  is  the  first  joke  that  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  it  has  created  much  amuse- 
ment in  Asia  Minor. 


The  Emperor  has  announced  his  determination  to  preserve 
order  in  France.  One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  policy 
of  theatrical  managers,  who,  when  they  find  a  real  success  im- 
possible, try  to  create  a  false  one  by  means  of  orders.  The 
parallel  holds  still  further,  since,  in  both  cases,  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  fall  back  on  the  legitimate  drama. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  going  to  retrace  its  steps  on  and 
after  the  ist  January,  1870.  It  is  to  be  a  Daily  Paper,  price 
twopence.  The  erratic  course  of  this  journal  suggests  the  re- 
flection, that  if  there  are  a  number  of  Hterary  stars  on  the  staff, 
they  must  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  comet  However,  we  wish 
the  new  daily — price  twopence — ^success.  It  will  be  very  hard 
if  the  proprietors  don't  manage  to  make  some  money  out  of  so 
much  change. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  the  priests  in  Ireland  are 
lending  their  voices  and  influence  to  the  band  of  seditious 
rascals  known  as  Fenians.  Putting  aside  the  immorality  of 
such  conduct,  on  religious  groimds  alone  it  s^pears  most  infa- 
mous.     These  worthless   marauders  and  assassins  are   the 


bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  the  highest  authorities 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  have  repeatedly  de- 
notmced  them  as  mischievous  villains.  We  hope  that  very- 
strong  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  authorities  to  repress  what 
is  a  degradation  of  the  priesthood,  and  an  insult  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

A  VERY  ill-natured  paragraph  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  con- 
temporary the  other  day,  implying  that  Calcraft  was  too  old  to 
exercise  the  small  privileges  that  fall  to  him  now  in  the  way  of 
flogging.  If  this  estimable  man  is  really  getting  old  and  feeble, 
why  does  not  Mr.  Gladstone  give  him  a  pension  and  a  ba- 
ronetage ?  Surely,  he  is  as  fairly  entitled  to  the  honour  as  the 
bearers  of  some  recently-created  titles.  It  is  hard  that  the 
Home  Office  should  take  away  his  employment,  and  give  him 
no  compensation.  We  feel  sure  a  Government  so  lavish  of  re- 
wards to  faithful  servants  will  adopt  our  suggestion,  in  which 
case  we  hope  Sif  William  Calcraft,  Bart,  will  allow  us  also  to 
suggest  for  a  crest  a  running  noose  with  the  motto  underneath 
Voca  dolum, "  Callcraft" 


QUITE  A  LOAN. 


Another  Turkish  Loan !  This  time  the  amount  is  twelve 
millions,  issued  at  54,  and  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  "  the 
whole  being  secured,"  states  the  prospectus,  "  by  sixty  millions 
of  unhypothecated  revenue,  chiefly  Anatolian."  Of  course,  the 
security  is  ample,  as  the  fact  that  the  money  is  to  be  borrowed 
at  something  between  10  and  12  per  cent  sufficiently  proves. 
But  why  does  not  the  Turkish  Government,  if  it  needs  assis- 
tance, employ  assurance  offices  who  just  now  are  only  too  happy 
to  lend  money  at  5  per  cent  on  approved  security,  and  on 
the  borrower  ensuring  his  life  ?  Is  it  that  Turkey  cannot  find 
a  couple  of  friends  to  go  bail,  or  that  the  sick  man  is  unable  to 
pass  the  medical  examination?  However,  we  suppose  that 
"  the  imhypothecated  revenues,  chiefly  Anatolian,"  will  suffice 
to  provide  for  present  necessities. 


A  BAD  BEGINNING. 


The  scheme  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871  must  be  as 
yet  very  much  in  its  infancy.  N  ot  withstanding  that  it  is  announced 
that  the  work  of  the  erection  has  been  commenced,  what  the 
building— indeed,  where  the  building  is  to  be,  is  as  yet  a  mystery. 
Although  we  presume  that  the  vacant  space  south  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  is  the  spot  chosen,  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of 
activity  on  the  barren  space  which  disgraces  the  "  irnproving 
neighbourhood"  of  South  Kensington,  while  in  the  Gardens 
themselves  the  greatest  confusion  exists,  the  colonnades  having 
been  pulled  down  in  a  very  remorseless  and  irregular  manner. 
No  doubt,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  the  plans  of  the  new 
building,  we  should  see  no  reason  to  cavil  at  what  is  taking 
place,  but,  as  things  stand,  they  look  anything  but  promising. 
First,  there  is  the  untidy  site  of  the  old  Exhibition  m  an  un- 
touched condition  ;  next  come  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  tem- 
porarily, we  suppose,  pulled  to  pieces ;  after  this  a  hideous 
edifice,  which  we  take  to  be  the  much-talked-of  Theatre  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  then  the  whole  is  backed  by  the  some- 
what gimcracky  Albert  Memorial  No  doubt  the  plan,  when 
concluded,  will  be  grand  and  complete  enough ;  but  lor  the 
next  year  or  so  the  land  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1851, 
at  South  Kensington,  is  evidently  doomed  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  West  End.  In  France  the  whole  thing  would  be  finished  in 
six  months,  or,  in  America,  in  six  weeks  ;  but  we  EngUshmen 
are  prone  to  take  our  time,  and  if  we  find  South  Kensington  in 
order  in  six  years,  we  suppose  we  must  flatter  ourselves  we  are 
energetic,  and  think  ourselves  lucky. 


City  Intelligence. — ^We  hear  on  most  reliable  authority, 
that  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  neither  Mr.  Solomon 
Beyfus  or  Mr.  Julius  Calisher  had  accepted  the  peerage  reported 
to  nave  been  offered  them. 
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''THE  SIREN!" 

[Note.— Mr.  Pakrave  Simpson,  who  has  "  freely  translated  ** 
the  DalUa  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  frankly  avows  that  his  new 
piece  is  adapted  from  a  novel.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
excellent  (this  is  not  satirical)  plav,  and  Mr.  Allerton's 
splendid  (this  is  satirical)  acting,  we  nave  attempted  to  give 
a  short  EngUsh  version  of  the  great  French  original] 

yatt  I.— fflie  Com  (ti  t|f  9re«0i 

It  was  a  very  great  nijj^ht  at  the  Theatre  of  San  Cario, 
Naples.  A  new  opera,  entitled  Boabdil^  by  Ca^ar  Alvano,  was 
being  produced  for  the  first  time.  Caspar  was  a  young  man  of 
rather  unprepossessing  appearance.  It  we  said  he  was  ugly  we 
mifi^ht  lay  ourselves  open  to  libel,  so  we  will  not  say  he  was 

uffly  but 1    He  was  very  awkwardj  and  did  not  know 

what  to  do  with  his  arms,  and  had  a  way  of  sitting  hi  ungraceful 
attitudes ;  but  then  he  was  a  genius,  and  genius  excuses  a  mul- 
titude of  faults. 

The  auditorium  of  the  St  Carlo  was  rather  smaller  than  that 
of  the  New  Royalty,  but  then  the  boxes  on  the  grand  tier  were 
as  large  as  the  whole  stage  of  the  LyceuoL 

On  the  evening  in  question  two  people  sat  in  one  of  these 
gK:antic  boxes.  The  Princesse  de  Falconieri  (a  motherly  female 
ofan  age  demanding  the  respect  that  should  be  always  paid  to 
grey  hair)  and  the  Count  Camioli  (a  gentlemanly  creature, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  very  very  false  b^uxl) ;  and  these  two 
people  were  most  intimate. 

^  Princesse,**  said  the  Count,  '^  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here.  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  the  tune  of  the  Tenor's  song.  It  is  per- 
fectly delicious^— perfectly  superb  I " 

^  Oh,"  replied  the  Princesse,  and  she  sneezed  Poor  lady, 
she  had  a  cold — a  bad — bad  cold ! 

By-and-bye  the  Tenor  began  his  song.  It  was  not  good,  in 
fact  the  Neapolitan  critics  on  the  next  day  described  it  as  *'  com- 
monplace and  unmelodious,  weak,  and  wretchedly  sung.**  Yet 
the  claqu€  is  mighty,  and  Uiey  applauded  it, — ^applauded  it  so 
much  that  Caspar  appeared  to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

So  disgusted  was  the  Princesse  at  this  vanity  that  she  actually 
for  a  moment  forgot  her  rank  and  position,  and  flung  a  bou(]uet  at 
the  luckless  composer's  head  1  It  was  not  ladylike,  but  it  was 
natural— you  would  have  done  the  same  if  you  had  been  there, 
fair  reader.  But  the  Princesse  was  deservedly  punished — with 
her  bouquet  she  threw  away  her  handkerchief^!  The  Count  soon 
discovered  her  loss.    He  at  once  offered  his  own  bandana. 

^  No,"  said  the  Princesse,  '^  I  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing. 
What  would  the  world  say  if  they  saw  me  with  your  handker- 
chief?" 

And  then,  poor  lady,  she  fairly  broke  down,  and — sneezed  I 

Such  is  liife ! 


9«tt  H.— l^olieS  is  I  <EfrmBmot|er 


It  was  past  midnight  in  the  Princesse's  boudoir.  Her  bed- 
room was  neatly  furnished.  It  contained  a  couch,  a  table,  an 
organ,  a  garden,  and  a  fountain.  She  was  about  to  retire  when 
a  servant  walked  in  and  informed  her  that  a  gentleman  (un- 
known) desired  admittance. 

"  Show  him  up  at  once,"  she  said^  and  then  added,  in  an 
tmdertone,  "  He  may  have  come  to  give  me  back  my  hajidker- 
chief  So  annoying  just  now — I  have  a  cold,  and  my  other  is  at 
the  wash  !" 

By-and-by  the  visitor  was  ushered  in.  It  was  Caspar,  pale 
and  ill,  and  on  worse  terms  than  ever  with  his  unmanageable 
arms. 

"  What  would  you  with  me  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?"  she 
asked  haughtily. 

Caspar  gasped,  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  tried  to 
look  like  a  codfish — tried,  I  say,  and  tried  successfully  ! 

"  Are  you  ill  ?"  murmured  the  Princesse,  sweetly. 

Caspar  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah !  then,"  she  said,  "  pray  play  me  a  tune  on  the  organ." 

He  obeved.  He  sat  down  before  the  instruinent,  and  indulged 
in  the  wildest  gestures.  Now  his  fingers  were  rolled  over  the  notes 
with  mad  exatement — now  his  legs  were  dashed  up  and  down 
fiercely,  like  a  windmill.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  organ  itself 
gave  forth  nothing  more  serious  than  a  very  mild  hyum  tune. 

When  he  had  played  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  Princesse  got 
slightly  bored,  and  invited  him  to  sit  down  upon  a  sofa. 


"  What  do  you  come  here  for  in  the  dead  of  night  ?"  she 
asked  sweetly. 

"  To  give  you  back  your  handkerchie£"  He  gasped  this  out, 
and  |)layed  with  his  hat — splayed  with  it ! — did  wonderful  things 
with  it,  like  a  third-rate — ^fourth-rate  mountebank  ! 

**  My  dear  love,"  said  the  Princesse,  "  I  have  only  seen  you 
once  in  my  life,  but  I  doat  upon  you.  Come  with  me  and  live 
a  gay  and  guilty  life.  If  you  consent,  we  will  order  horses  and 
dope  to  Florence.  It's  only  a  quarter  to  two,  so,  if  we  start  at 
once,  we  shall  be  there  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Come,  sweet 
one,  come." 

He  could  say  nothing ;  he  could  only  gasp  and  play  with  his 
hat  His  hands  were  now  more  in  the  way  than  ever.  He  fdt 
a  dreadful  yearning  to  rush  to  the  music  stool  and  play  another 
time  upon  the  organ.    Oh  1  it  was  dreadful ! 

She  saw  his  emotion,  and  cried  out 

*'  You  love  another,  I  know — the  mud  daughter  of  Sartorius. 
the  mad  buffoon.  Give  her  up,  and  fiy  with  me.  Do  you  hear  ? 
I  love  you  I " 

*'  Oh  !"  he  murmured,  and  once  more  that  strange  look  ap- 
peared upon  his  face — that  look  reminding  one  so  strongly — 
O,  so  strongly — of  the  codfish  ! 

"  You  love  me  ! "  he  cried.  "  I,  so  awkward— I,  so  very  bad  ! 
— I,  who  am  painfully  weak  in  all  I  do  ?    I  ?   I  ?   I  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  taking  him  by  the  shoulders,  kissed  him. 
He,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  fainted. 

It  was  a  prettv  sight  The  haughty  woman  loved  him  like 
her  husbano,  ana  looked  like  his^moiher ! 

yitt  m.— ffle  »rOi  Bttiboti! 

It  was  the  house  of  Sartorius,  the  mad  buffoon.  Being  gay 
Bohemians,  and  foreign  members  of  the  Savage  Club,  he  and 
his  daughter  Fides  were  still  up,  although  it  wanted  only  a 
quarter  to  three  in  the  morning. 

"  Fill  me  up  a  bumper  of  gay  gin  and  water,"  said  the  mad 
buffoon,  wildly — "  fill  me  up,  I  say  I" 

"  I  wonder,  fa^er,  if  Caspar's  opera  has  been  a  success  ?" 

"  A  success  ?  Of  course  it  has.  Why,  it  was  all  robbed  from 
me.  Don't  you  remember  that  little  ming  of  mine,  beginning 
rum,  turn,  tumtitum,  diddle— iddle—fol  de  ray?" 

And  he  careered  about  the  stage  like  a  mad  buffoon,  as,  in- 
deed, he  was. 

"See,"  cried  Fides,  wildly,  "do  you  observe  that  omnibus 
over  yonder  ?  It  contains  Caspar  and  the  Princesse.  They 
are  eloping !" 

She  gave  a  terrific  yell,  and  died. 

The  maniac  buffoon  went  through  a  sort  of  gymnastic  per- 
formance descriptive  of  grief  and  Ixul  acdng. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?"  he  said  at  last  "  Oh  !  I  know. 
I  will  put  her  in  a  portmanteau  and  take  her  with  me  to  Switzer- 
land." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  ten  minutes  Sartorius  was 
careering  wildly  to  Switzerland  in  a  broken-down  cab,  drawn  by 
two  superannuated  omnibus  horses. 

He  carried  the  portmanteau  containing  the  body  of  Fides  on 
the  roof !    On  the  roof,  I  say,  on  the  roof! 

yatt  ir«— 2n^  ^iManr^O  jlooSb! 

To  return  to  the  Princesse. 

After  Caspar  had  lived  some  little  while  with  Leonora,  she 
began  to  tire  of  hinL  He  would  ^^Ix^  on  the  organ,  zndi, would 
look  like  a  cod-fish,  and  both  habits  gave  her  much  aimoyance. 
This  bein^  the  case,  she  determined  to  elope  with  the  tenor  who 
had  sung  m  Caspars  opera.  He  at  anyrate  couldn't  be  worse 
than  Caspar— he  might,  and  he  most  probably  would,  be  better. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Count  Camioli  returned,  and  warned 
Caspar  against  the  Princesse,  or  the  Siren  as  we  may  now  call 
her, — if  we  like. 

"You  cannot  marry  her,"  he  said. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  murmured  Caspar,  "a  man  may  not 
marry  his  grand — ^ 

"  Quite  so,"  interrupted  the  Count    "  Give  her  up." 

"  f  will,"  he  replied  weakly. 

He  did,  but  then  the  Siren  pretended  that  she  really  loved 
him,  and  sold  him  by  bolting  with  the  Tenor.  Sold  him  1  You 
hear  ?    Bolted  !    You  tmderstand  ? 

"I  must  follow  them — the  Siren  and  the  Tenor,"  cried 
Caspar.  "  And  I  will  take  with  me  as  luggage  this  tooth-brush 
and  these  horse-pistols." 
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He  did  so,  and  caught  them  up,  the  guilty  pair,  the  Siren  and 
the  Tenor,  in  an  old  ruin,  illuminated  with  a  strange  weird  light, 
that  was  not  moon-light,  nor  sun-light,  nor  candle-light. 

As  he  stood  waiting,  he  heard  the  noise  of  hard  breathing — it 
was  the  puffing  of  two  superannuated  omnibus  horses  drawing 
with  difficulty  an  aged  cab. 

In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  ready  to 
shoot  through  the  box. 

The  mad  Duffoon  put  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

'^  I  am  going  to  Switzerland  with  my  dead  dauffhter,**  he  said, 
and  pointed  to  the  weird  portmanteau  on  the  roof. 

Caspar  was  so  uneoual  to  the  occasion  that  he  could  do 
nothing  else  but  die,  wnich  he  did. 

And  where  was  the  Princesse  all  this  while,  all  this  while  at 
the  dead  oi  night  ?    At  the  time  of  the  young  man's  death  ? 

Whv  seated  in  a  ball  dress  in  a  gondola.  Who  was  in  the 
gondola  ?  Why,  a  very  mild  man  in  a  black  chimney-pot  hat — 
It  was  her  lover ;  a  rough  man  in  an  overcoat— it  was  the  boat- 
man.   And  what  were  they  doing  ? 

Why.  the  lover  (in  the  bows)  was  shivering  ! 

'The  Doatman  (in  the  middle)  was  snigeering  J  ! 

And  the  Princesse  (in  the  stam)  was  playing  a  tune  upon  the 
gay  guitar !  I ! 

THfe  END. 


CHEAP,  AND  VERY  NASTY. 

The  *'  Penny  Dinner  '*  fever  has  once  more  seized  the  London 
public,  and  the  papers  are  replete  with  description^  of  the  mode 
m  which  Australian  meat  is  packed  for  the  English  market,  and 
dissertations  on  the  boon  it  must  ultimately  prove  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  metropolis  ;  but  if  we  may  ludge  from  the  de- 
scription giveh  by  the  Time^  reporter  of  the  banquet  at  the 
Lambeth  &ths,  to  which  eighteen  hundred  working  men  were 
ih^ted,  it  would  seem  to  be  more,  far  more  likely,  that  the  guests 
then  and  there  made  up  their  minds  in  future  to  live  on  herrings 
and  (potatoes.  01*  other  aHicles  of  food  within  their  means,  rather 
than  invest  4fd.  a  pound  in  Australian  mutton,  its  nutritious 
properties  notwithstandittg.    The  Times  honestly  remarks— 

^  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  meat  at  last  evening's 
dinner  is  that  it  was  wholesome  ;  for,  whether  in  a  mince  or  a 
Stew,  it  certavily  was  n^t  particularly  palatable.  The  sausages 
served  with  hpt  potat;oes(  were  something^  lijce  the  German 
Sausage,  though  scarcely  so  eatable  ;  but  the  criticism  of  some 
of  the  company  on  the  meat  rolls*  was  that  they  tasted  much 
batter  when  the  meat  was  taken  out  The  stew^  as  a  wholei  was 
not*bad,  but  ^  the  minced  meat  and  rice'  was  an  execrable  dish« 
There  were  large  pieces  of  prepared  meat  uncooked  on  a  side- 
boardi  W  nothing  approaching  to  the  size  of  a  mutton  chop  was 
laid  before  the  guests.  In  fact,  the  Australian  meat  must  be 
*•  finely  minced '  before  being  cooked,  and  when  being  cooked  it 
must  be  allowed  to  ^stew  very  gently,  and  be  well  stirred 
Occasionally.* '' 

Notwithstanding  that  after-dinner  resolutions  were  passed  in 
favour  of  promoting  the  consumption  of  Australian  meat  in 
England,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  good  Lords  and  gentlemen 
who  got  Up  the  demonstration,  any  more  than  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred guests,  are  likely  to  give  any  practical  support  to  the 
movement )  but,  nevertheless,  if  a  Limited  Liability  Company 
were  to  take  upon  itself  the  benevolent  task  of  feeding  the  hun- 
gry (at  a  cheap  rate),  it  would  surely  deserve  to  succeeds 


GHASTLY  GAIETY, 


Is  Rahisj^ate  becoming  fashionable  in  its  old  age  ?  It  seems 
to  have  gone  so  far  already  as  to  start  a  "  Winter  Season,** 
for  a  ball  is  announced  to  take  place  at  the  Granville  Hotel 
one  day  this  week,  which,  to  judge  from  the  sensation  it 
is  occasioning  in  the  shape  of  small  paragraphs  in  odd 
comers  of  the  newspapers,  is  meant  to  be  quite  an  event. 
As  if  the  visitors  to  Ramsgate  at  the  present  season  Were 
hot  sufficiently  numerous  of  themselves  to  fill  the  ball- 
foom,  the  announcements  above  referred  to  state  that 
"  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
Visitors  to  and  From  London.**  Ramsgate  is  certainly  confident 
ih  its  attractiveness.     Imagine  going  this  weather  (or  any 


weather,  if  it  comes  to  that)  to  a  ball  at  a  seaside  town  (Rams- 
gate, least  of  all),  travelling  eighty  miles  by  train  to  get  there, 
and  coming  back  by  a  "  special "  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  If  the  ball  at  the  Granville  Hotel  does  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  its  promoters,  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  gay  and  festive 
scene — ^with  a  vengeance. 


REFORM  IN  OL  YMF  US. 


AS 


Chapter    IV.— In  which   Things   do   not  go  on 

SMOOTHLY    AS    COULD     B£    WiSHtt). 

Some  six  months  had  passed  away,  and  the  government  of 
the  world  had  undergone  some  wonderful  improvements  at  the 
hands  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth 
Reform  Association. 

By  the  way,  we  ought  to  drop  the  epithet  "  Provisional,"  for 
the  Committee  had  now  become  permanent,  at  least,  for  a  year. 

Olympus  had  been  changed  very  much  for  the  better.  There 
were  plenty  of  public-houses  there  now,  at  which  the  members 
of  the  various  deputations,  that  were  constantly  travelling  to 
and  fro  by  the  Aerial  Navigation  Company's  cars,  could  refresh 
themselves.  The  tobacco  and  coal  smoke  together  were  rapidly 
making  the  atmosphere  less  painfully  pure ;  and  the  oppressive 
blueness  of  the  sky  was  being  toned  down. 

It  was  always  beautiful  *  weather  now  on  earth,  owing  to 
the  admirable  reform  in  the  Sun's  conduct,  carried  into  effect 
at  the  suggestion  of  Publius  Pryor.  The  only  fault  was 
that  the  constant  summer  days  became  a  little  monotonous : 
in  fact,  a  slight  modification  had  to  be  introduced,  for,  as 
there  was  no  rain,  water  became  scarce.  As  an  external 
application,  this  useful  fluid  was  not  much  missed  ;  but  as  beer 
must  be  made  with  water,  its  value  was  tardily  recognized.  So 
it  was  resolved  to  have  rain  on  one  day  in  every  week ;  the 
difficulty  was  to  decide  which  day  it  should  be.  Against  every 
one  that  was  proposed  some  objection  was  found.  First,  Mon- 
day was  tried ;  but  then  the  working  classes  remonstrated 
strongly.  Saturday,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question.  On  all 
the  other  days  something  was  going  on  somewhere  which  stood 
in  the  way.  So,  in  order  to  please  all  parties,  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  always  rain  between  three  and  seven  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  during  church  time.  To  this  arrangement 
nobody  could  object. 

But  still,  when  three  months  or  so  had  passed  by,  owners  of 
land  and  farmers,  in  short,  the  agricuhural  interest,  began  to  le- 
fleet  that  if  there  were  no  seasons  there  would  be  no  crops. 
Upon  this  discovery  the  agricultural  interest  took  to  agitation. 
However,  as  they  were  in  a  minoritv,  and  as  there  was  still 
plenty  of  beer  and  gin,  and  bread  and  cheese,  their  agitation 
was  utterly  disregarded. 

Things  had  been  made  pleasant  in  many  other  ways.  All 
taxes  had  been  abolished ;  and  no  debts  were  recoverable  at 
law  ;  So  that  at  first  si^ht  it  would  seem  easy  enough  to  live. 
But  difficulties  presented  themselves  even  here  ;  for  the  public 
officials  and  the  army,  having  no  pay,  took  to  taking  what  they 
could  get,  a  process  which  led  to  several  disputes.  Tradesmen, 
too,  in  the  most  unaccountable  way,  refused  to  give  any  credit. 
The  police,  too,  refused  to  act,  as  there  were  no  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  them  ;  and,  consequently,  crimes  of  robbery  and  violence 
became  more  common  even  than  they  were  before. 

But  the  most  brilliant  innovation  introduced  was  the  work  of 
that  original  genius,  Decimus  Brutus  Potts.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  if  men  and  women  could  take  themselves  to  pieces,  they 
might  be  able  to  discover  internal  complaints  before  they  became 
dangerous.  For  instance,  a  man  might  clean  his  Stomach,  or 
wash  his  brains  with  cold  water,  or  bathe  his  heart  in  salt  water, 
or  touch  up  his  liver.  So  the  mandate  was  issued,  and  the 
human  frame  became  disjointable  at  the  option  of  its  possessor. 

The  result  was  rather  alarming.  Two  days  after  this  power 
was  given,  the  up-trains  for  Olympus  were  loaded  with  a  col- 
lection of  human  beinc^s  in  the  most  strange  state  of  distortldn. 

But  we  must  reserve  details  for  the  next  chapter. 


He  would  and  he  Woodin.— That  very  old  favourite  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Woodin,  has  returned  to  London  with  his  carpet 
bag.  He  is  as  amusing  as  of  yore,  and  delights  thousands  by 
his  clever  impersonations  and  not  less  clever  songsi  To  be 
guilty  of  a  mild  joke^^he  has  been  "  bagging  ^  it  quite  long 
enough  in  the  provinces ;  it  was  high  time  that  ne  should  retuni 
to  town  to  take  a  haul/    He  has,— the  Egyptian  I 
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THB     MONSTROUS     LEGACY. 
An  Old  Legend  in  a  New  Form. 

Many  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  wicked,  violent  man, 
who  was  called  Malurex  ;  and  he  left  his  own  land  to  settle 
in  the  land  of  Smaragdus  ;  and  he  took  with  him  his  sons,  and 
his  servants,  and  his  followers,  and  he  conquered  the  land  of 
Smaragdus  with  fire  and  sword  and  with  tfeachery  ;  for  he 
was  very  brave,  and  he  was  very  cimning. 

Now  Malurex  was  also  a  magician  :  and  he  was  learned  in 
the  black  art.  And  when  he  had  settled  some  time  in  Smarag- 
dus, he  found  that  the  country  was  still  but  half  conquered ; 
for  there  were  constant  wars  and  constant  rebellions.  So  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  make  me  an  immense  and-  terrible 
monster,  and  he  shall  be  my  slave,  and  he  shall  keep  the  land 
in  subjection  for  me  and  for  my  children." 

So  he  consulted  all  his  books  of  evil  lore,  and  he  set  to 
work,  he  and  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  ;  and  he  took  the 
blood  of  brave  and  good  men,  and  he  took  the  hearts  of  gentle 
women,  and  he  took  the  bones  of  helpless  babes,  and  he  ground 
them  all  down  together  with  a  very  great  millstone,  and  he 
poured  in  the  blood ;  and  when  he  had  made  a  cement  thereof, 
he  began  to  fashion  the  body  of  a  monster  after  the  form  of 
a  man ;  but  so  vast,  and  so  horrible,  and  so  hideous,  and  so 
mighty,  that  no  man  could  withstand  the  sight  thereof,  but 
would  fly  away  in  terror. 

And  when  the  monster  was  but  half  made,  Malurex  died,  and 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  And  being  on  his  deathbed,  he 
called  to  him  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  ;  and  he  bade  them,  as 
they  loved  him,  and  as  they  feared  him,  to  continue  the  fashion- 
ing of  this  monster  until  he  was  finished. 

And  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  Malurex  did  even  as  their 
father  had  commanded  them.  And  the  monster  grew  and  grew 
day  by  day  ;  and  more  blood  of  brave  and  good  men,  and  more 
hearts  of  gentle  women,  and  more  bones  of  helpless  babes,  were 
ground  down  and  mixed  together,  even  as  they  required. 

And  in  the  fourth  generation  after  Malurex,  who  had  first 
conquered  the  land  of  Smaragdus,  this  monster  was  perfected, 
even  his  limbs,  and  his  entrails,  and  all  his  features,  like  unto  a 
man.  And,  behold  !  while  the  descendants  of  Malurex,  of  the 
fourth  generation,  looked  on  the  gigantic  and  hideous  form, 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  created,  suddenly  the 
breath  of  life  entered  the  vast  body,  and  the  monster  rose  up 
and  walked,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Give  me  to  eat." 

And  they  brought  him  to  eat,  even  of  the  blood  of  good  and 


brave  men,  and  of  the  hearts  of  gentle  women,  and  of  the  bones 
of  helpless  babes  ;  and  he  ate  thereof,  and  was  refreshed. 

And  now  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of  the  land,  the  descen- 
dants of  Malurex,  of  the  fourth  generation,  said  unto  the  mon- 
ster, "  We  and  our  forefathers  have  fashioned  and  made  you 
of  the  blood  of  brave  and  good  men,  of  the  hearts  of  gentle 
women,  and  of  the  bones  of  helpless  babes,  and  you  are  our 
slave,  for  we  have  created  you  ;  and  us,  and  us  only,  you  must 
serve." 

And  then  the  monster  spake  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  said, 
"  True,  O  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  land,  you  have  fashioned 
and  made  me  of  the  blo«d  of  brave  and  good  men,  and  of  the 
hearts  of  gentle  women,  and  of  the  bones  of  helpless  babes ; 
therefore  will  I  serve  you  faithfully  so  long  as  you  shall  feed  me 
with  that  wherewith  you  made  me  ;  for  on  nothing  else  can  I 
feed.  In  cruelty  and  bloodshed  was  I  bom,  on  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  will  I  live." 

And  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  land  of  Smaragdus  bowed 
their  heads,  and  said,  "  Oh,  monster,  we  will  do  unto  you  even 
as  you  desire.  On  the  blood  of  brave  and  good  men,  on  the 
hearts  of  gentle  women,  and  on  the  bones  of  helpless  babes 
shall  you  be  fed ;  and  us,  and  us  only,  shall  you  serve  for  ever- 
more." 

And  many  years  passed  away,  and,  behold,  a  new  generation 
arose,  that  loved  not  the  children  of  Malurex,  nor  their  wisdom  ; 
and  they  governed  the  land  pf  Malurex,  and  the  land  of  Sma- 
ragdus ;  and  they  hated  this  ^onstcr,  and  they  said  unto  him, 
**  Oh,  monster  I  we  will  give  |ou  no  more  of  the  blood  of  brave 
and  good  men,  nor  of  the'  hd^rts  of  gentle  women,  nor  of  the 
bones  of  helpless  babes,  for  we  are  sick  of  this  bloodshed  and 
of  this  cruelty ;  and  by  justice,  and  by  mercy,  and  by  peace,  will 
we  reign  over  the  land  of  Smaragdus  !" 

And  the  monster  spoke  in  a  terrible  voice,  and  said  : — 

'*  Your  ancestors  made  me,  and  fashioned  me  of  these  things, 
and  on  these  things  have  I  been  nourished,  and  fed,  since  ever 
I  was  bom  ;  and  will  ye  deny  me  them  now  ?  Then  will  I  drink 
of  the  blood  of  your  brave  and  good  men,  and  eat  of  the  hearts 
of  your  gentle  women,  and  of  the  bones  of  your  helpless  babes ; 
even  as  I  have  drunk  of  your  foes'  blood,  and  eaten  of  your  foes' 
hearts,  and  slain  your  foes'  babes,  will  I  drink  of  your  blood, 
and  eat  of  your  hearts,  and  slay  your  babes,  even  unto  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generations  !" 

Then  were  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  land  of  Smaragdus 
sore  afraid,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  And  they  fought 
against  the  monster,  but  they  could  not  prevail    Then  said 
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ihey  in  their  fear,  "  Let  ua  make  court  to  this  monster  and  cjo 
him  honour  ;  and  let  us  offer  unto  him  even  of  our  own  brave 
and  good  men,  and  of  our  own  gentle  women,  and  of  our  own 
helpless  babes,  and,  peradventtMre,  hb  wrath  will  be  appeased." 

But  the  monster  grew  more  savage,  and  more  cruel,  and  he 
thirsted  after  blood,  even  as  the  hunted  deer  thirsts  after  water  : 
and  he  passed  to  and  fro  over  all  the  land  ;  and  all  the  people 
feared  him,  for  he  was  very  fierce  and  very  cruel. 

And  at  last  the  people  of  the  land  of  Smaragdus  grew  ex- 
ceeding wrath,  and  they  cried  out  to  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  land,  "Slay  this  monster  that  your  forefathers  have 
created,  lest  he  make  our  land  desolate  and  our  homes  child- 
less." 

And  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  land  said,  "  Nay,  tarry  a 
little  and  have  patience,  and,  peradventurc,  he  will  go  hence 
and  we  shall  sec  him  no  more." 

And  the  people  answered,  "  Nay,  but  why  should  we  sen4 
this  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  monster  into  other  lands  to  feed  on 
the  blood  and  on  the  hearts  of  other  people  t  We  will  slay  him, 
even  we,  and  no  more  shall  ye  cowards  and  traitors  govern 
this  our  land  of  Smaragdus." 

And  so  the  people  arose  ;  and  they  took  the  sword  of  Jut- 
tice,  and  they  took  the  breastplate  of  Truth,  and  they  took  the 
shield  of  Patience,  and  they  took  the  spear  oT  Courage,  and 
they  slew  this  monster ;  even  the  monster  that  Malurex  and 
his  children,  and  his  grandchildren,  and  their  children,  had 
created  ;  and  the  land  of  Smaragdus  was  at  peace  ;  and  joy  and 
plenty  came  to  the  land,  and  unto  its  sons  and  daughters  sweet 
content ;  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
ate  the  carcase  of  the  monster,  even  the  fiesh,  and  the  en- 
trails, and  the  bones,  until  nothing  was  left. 


THE   SUEZ  NOTES, 

BEING  A  CONTINUATION  OI  ROUNDABOUT 

RAMBLES, 

[from  our  special  correspondent] 

Alexandria,  i2Th  Dec,  18(69. 

I F  you  wish  to  learn  a  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  go  to  the  East  Nothing  has  struck  me  so  forcibly, 
since  my  departure  from  London  as  your  special  correspondent, 
Ts  the  extraordinary  amount  of  surprise  one  meets  with  in 
Oriental  life.  One  may  plan  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  find 
one's  most  cherished  schemes  scattered  before  the  winds.  The 
Khedive  himself  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this, 
inasmuch  as,  yesterday  one  of  the  richest  and  proudest  of  old- 
world  Sovereigns,  to-day  he  is  cowering  in  abject  terror  before 
ttic  Soolidn  (this  is  the  way  to  spell  it),  and  cannot  even  call 
the  world-renowned  Isthmus  his  own.  The  curse,  for  it  is  a 
curse,  seems  to  have  clung  to  the  land  from  the  beginning. 
Cheops,  depend  upon  it,  never  anticip^ed  that  future  genera- 
tions would  drink  bottled  beer  on  the  great  Pyramid,  The 
Sphinx  never  pictured  to  itself  the  loss  of  half  its  eternal  nose. 
The  very  union  of  the  two  great  seas,  just  accomplished,  is  a 
tremendous  marvd,  a  genuine  Eastern  surprise.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  is  this  constant  apprehension  of  a  sudden  change, — 
this  expectatio  mirabilium, — this,  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
being  always  prepared  for  anyt/iittr,  that  has  accustomed  the 
Turk  to  wear  his  hat  in  a  room,  and  never  think  of  taking  his 
boots  off  except  in  church.  The  contractor,  I  mentioned  to  you 
as  having  met  at  the  canal  the  other  day,  attributed  solely  to 
this  national  characteristic  the  refusal  of  the  Egyptian  gentle- 
man to  enter  into  the  Bitter  Beer  business,  or  put  £^poo  into 
Ills,  the  contractor's  scheme  for  supplying  the  Nomad  tribes  of 
Central  Asia  with  a  really  sound  Yarmouth  bloater  at  three 
halfpence. 

But  you  will  see  what  I  am  leading  up  to,  by  this  disquisition 
on  Oriental  uncertainty.  I  am,  as  it  were,  apologizing  for  my- 
self.    I  left  home  intending,  as  you  know,  to  confine  my  letters 


solely  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  Canal,  and  here  I  am  to-day 
on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Europe,  greatly  interested  in  a  large 
Beast  and  Circus  Company.  In  my  last  I  told  you  briefly 
what  we  wanted,  and  now,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  I 
enclose  you  my  random  notes,  jolted  down  since  the  date  of 
the  last  mail. 

Cairo,  6th  Dec,  1869. 

Spagmore  has  just  come  ir\.after  having  been  round  to  see 
the  hyena,  mentioned  to  hini  It^i  night  as  a  great  bargain.  His 
report  is  not  altogether  favourable,  and  he  is  much  afraid  that, 
except  tied  tightly  in  the  centre  of  a  happy  family,  of  which  the 
other  members  are  not  too  confiding,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  prac- 
tically useless.  The  owner  honestly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  he  thought  there  would  be  considerable  difficulties  in  the  \vay 
of  getting  it  to  go  through  a  comic  scene  with  the  clown,  as 
though  the  hyena  has  naturally  a  cheerful  expression,  it  is 
abuost  impossible  to  get  it  to  enter  thoroughly  into  ajoke,^^  He 
said  the  most  we  could  hope  for  would  be  a  sort  of  jig  with  fire- 
works to  his  tail,  or  perhaps  a  curtsey  for  a  plate  of  tripe,  if 
well  trained  for  six  months  with  a  crowbar.  The  great  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  the  hyena  is,  unquestionably,  its  pri£e. 
It  is  certainly  very  cheap,  and  as  I  hear  that  last  night  it  broke 
loose  and  eat  up  half  a  ton  of  raw  Ra-haat-la-koumy  and  the 
six  pound  weight  out  of  a  pair  of  scales,  I  fully  believe  the  owner 
will  let  us  have  it  for  a  mere  song. 

10  a,m^ 

Spagmore  has  just  bought  it  for  a  shilling.  It  is  to  be  sent 
round  this  evening  to  the  hotel,  in  a  box.  1  am  to  have  charge 
of  it,  and  Spagmore  says  I  had  belter  sec  the  hotel-keeper  at 
once,  and  arrange  about  its  board. 

If  a.w. 

A  very  disagreeable  interview.      The  hotel-keejjer  at  first 

would  not  hear  of  its  coming,  and  though  he  has  given  in  on 

that  point,  he  says  he  can  provide  nothing  but  what  is  in  the 

carte.     Of  course,  if  one  can  dine  here  as  one  does  at  lYiQ  Palais 

Royal  with  pain  an  discretion,  the  thing  is  simple  enough. 
^»        ^  *  ♦  ♦  *^**  ♦ 

Have  seen  the  carte.  There  is  nothing  about  pain  an  discre- 
tion, and  Spagmore  says  the  hyena,  being  a  carnivorous  animal, 
would  never  have  got  on  with  the  privilege,  had  it  even  existed. 
He  says  the  only  way  to  feed  the  brute  Under  the  circumstances 
will  be  to  pick  out  the  plain  dishes,  and  give  them  altogether  in 
a  washing  tub.     He  is  going  to  write  down  the  order  while  I 

find  the  garcon, 

•  ••••••• 

The  garqoH  has  come.  Spagmore  has  given  him  the  following 
order  : — 

6  potagcs  (Prince  de  Galles). 

I  bifteck,  sauce  Mahomet. 

I  t^te  de  vcau,  en  bastion  dipiomit.* 

1  sel  au  natureL 

1  demi  bouteiUe  de  vin,  Ma^on  ou  Chablis. 

2  saumon  ^  la  minute. 
I  gloria. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  expense  of  a  food  ot  this  character  ;  b«t 
Spagmore  very  truly  says,  "It  can't  be  helped  out  here— only 
wait  till  we  get  him  to  Southampton." 

Out  all  the  afternoon  making  inquiries  about  the  other 
animals.  There  seems  very  little  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  pick  them  all  up,  and  reasonably  too.  We  have  seen 
one  elephant,  a  very  fine  creature,  who,  unfortunately,  is  rather 
blind  of  the  left  eye,  and,  it  seems,  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  a 
round  game,  where  a  good  sight  happened  to  be  requisite.  But 
Spagmore  very  truly  suggests  that  it  his  hand  is  dealt  well  to 
the  right  of  him,  he  does  not  see  why  he  could  not  get  through 
it.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  take  the  tricks. 
It  appears,  too,  that  he  has  been  to  Europe  before,  and  that  it 
was  there  ne  damaged  bis  eye,  by  a  too  close  inspection  of  a 

?an  of  blue  fire  employed  in  the  siege  of  Mooltan  at  Astley's. 
lis  European  training,  however,  renders  him  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion, for  they  assure  us  he  does  some  capital  light  business  .with 
an  ounce  of  snuff  and  a  couple  of  arm  chairs. 

5  p,m. 
After  a  long  consultation  we  have  bought  him,  the  owner,  at 
the  last  moment,  at  Spagmore*s  suggestion,  throwing  in  twelve 
pounds  of  tobacco,  a  boa  coBstrictor,  and  an  Arab  chiefs  Spag- 
more insisted  that  the  carriage  should  be  paid,  and  stood  out 

I,*  Nearest  approach  to  tripe. 
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for  some  timo  that  the  lot  should  be  delivered  free  of  expense 
I  in  London  ;  but  the  owner  was  firm,  and  so  it  is  going  with  me 
I  and  the  hyena.     We  arc  not  yet  quite  decided  as  to  the  best 
I  and  cheapest  method  of  getting  the  elephant  home ;  and  at 
j  preseflt  Spagmore  thinks  far  the  better  way  will  be  to  land  him 
I  m  the  most  touthem  point  in  Italy  and  walk  with  him*    He 
I  says  Hannibal  did  it,  and  Hannibal  knew  what  he  was  about   I 
I  dare  say  he  did,  but  1  can't  help  thinkin?  that  if  we  ct>uld  get 
I  him  quietly  on  board,  Paying  only  fort-cabin  fare^  the  rest  would 
be  easy.    Once  at  Waterloo,  we  could  easily  arrange  with  four 
cabs,  and  drive  to  the  nearest  Hvenr  subles.    Spagmore  says 
it  would  keep  the  thing  much  darker  if  1  could  put  the  elephant 
up  at  my  chambers;  but  1  am  quite  sure  it  would  not  do,  and 
tliat  the  other  fellows  on  the  staircase  would  object  to  it. 
1  8/.m. 

I      We  are  drawing  up  our  programme,  having  met,  most  oppor- 
•  tunely,  a  professional  gentleman  connected  with  the  English 
I  stage.    But  I  must  close  this  as  the  mail  is  starting. 
I  10.55 /.w. 

The  gar^n  has  just  come  to  say  that  the  hyena  has  arrived. 
j  There  appears  to  be  a  serious  altercation  going  on  in  the  hall. 

I  am  afraid  they  do  not  like  it 
(  1 1  p.m. 

The  garcon  up  again.  He  says  the  man  says  he  is  not  to 
leave  the  hyena  without  the  money ^  and  has  brought  the  bill 
receipted. 


POLITICAL  NEWS, 
( Taken  from  the  Daily  Papers^  of  June,  1870). 

Mr.  William  Sykes,  the  well-known  murderer,  having  been 
recently  elected  Member  for  Paddy  County,  will  not  be  executed 
until  after  the  end  of  the  Session* 

Mr.  John  Swiggins,  M.P.  (the  celebrated  burglar),  has  ac- 
cepted a  Government  appointment  in  Botany  Bay. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Jim  Snooks  is  about 
to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Milbank  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  chosen  the  designation,  Lord  Clcrkcn- 
welL  He  is  at  present  staying  on  a  visit  with  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  and  his  invitation  will  not  expire  until  the  end  of 
next  year. 

Yesterday  The  O'Hallyoo,  M.P.,  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  in  Newgate.  The  deceased  spent  his  last  moments  in 
the  company  of  Cakraft. 

We  understand  that  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition  now  con- 
tains a  fine  collection  of  portrait-models  of  members  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  Most  of  the  figures  are  placed  in 
the  Chamber  bf  Horrors. 

Yesterday  only  nine  Members  of  Parliament  wetie  convicted 
of  pocket  picking.  We  hail  this  great  lmpro\'emcnt  in  the 
morality  of  the  House  with  genuine  satisfaction. 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  modest  but  very  useful  charity — the  Victoria  Schools, 
40  Sloane  street— which  have  been  established  by  Miss  Couper 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  middle-class, 
servants,  &c.  No  class  is  more  in  want  of  a  sound  mental  and 
moral  training,  and  to  the  community  at  large  the  importance 
of  properly  training  those  who  are  intended  for  servants,  espe- 
ciaUy  for  nursery  governesses,  or  for  any  other  position  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  household,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Notliing 
can  be  better  than  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  these 
schools.  All  the  subjects^history,  geography,  biography,  arith- 
metic, needlework,  natural  history,  &c.,  are  well  taught  French 
and  music  are  not  neglected,  and  wholesome  religious  instruc- 
tion forms  part  ef  the  daily  routine.  The  system  of  teaching 
young  children  by  objects  is  resorted  to  with  great  success, 
while  in  Ihe  infant  school  tlie  kindly  watchfulness  of  an  amiable 
governess  supplies  very  efficiently  what  these  little  ones  too 
•ae&  do  Mt  get  mt  home— a  mother's  care.  The  hours  oif  study 
ar«  not  too  long,  and  no  one  subject  is  so  long  dwelt  on  as  to 
liMig»«  the  children.  ... 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract  from  the  vei-y  stn- 
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sible  circular  which  is  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the  schools 
under  notice  that  the  funds  admit  of: — 

"  National  and  ragged  schools  arc  provided  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  but  for  these  two  very  large  and  very  important 
classes  no  adeauate  education  is  provided.    Far  worse  educated 
than  the  poor,  these  children,  while  living  in  a  Christian  country, 
are  in  a  state  of  heathenism.    Their  ignorance  of  all  subjects, 
but  especially  religion,  is  something  hardly  credible ;  for  they 
receive  no  religious  instruction  whatever  in  the  schools  which 
they  usually  attend,  and  little,  if  any,  moral  training.    This  cir- 
cumstance, painful  as  it  is,  is  easily  accounted  for.     It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  fashionable  idea  among  the  girls  of  this  class  to 
consider  it  a  genteel  occupation,  and  the  only  one  to  which  they 
can  condescend,  to  keep  schools.    To  these  schools  parents  will  , 
send  their  children,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  gover- 
nesses being  themselves  uneducated,  cannot  be  capable  of  edu-  ' 
eating  their  children  ;  auite  satisfied  if,  among  the  smaller  ones, 
they  Team  crochet  and  beadwork,  and  in  the  higher,  a  smatter- 
ing of  French  and  music ;  thai  ihey  attend  a  private  school, 
and  are  called  "  young  ladies."    They  like  to  feel  that  they  can  1 
patronise  the  school  and  the  teachers,  while  the  latter  flatter  the  . 
children,  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  thenu  i 

"  In  tnese  schools  the  children  are  led  to  consider  themselves 
too  fine  to  do  anvthing.  Utteriy  ignorant  of  religion,  nearly  as  i 
ignorant  of  all  household  duties,  looking  upon  marriage  as  the 
object  of  life,  they  become  eventually  useless,  if  not  bad  wives 
and  mothers,  and  it  is  feared  too  often  swell  the  annals  of 
crime." 

The  charge  for  education  is  very  small,  and,  of  course,  docs  1 
not  nearly  cover  the  expenses.    We  can  ourselves  testify  to  the  I 
economical  manner  in  which  this  charity  is  conducted.     No  ' 
money  is  spent  on  outward  show,  while  in  the  matters  of  real  , 
importance  there  is  no  niggardliness.     The  funds  arc  wisely  ad- 
ministered.   The  children  are  all  very  cheerful,  and  are  notably  j 
better-mannered  than  those   of  their  class   usually  are.     Wc 
earnestly  recommend  this  charity,  not  only  as  an   object   of 
benevolence,  but  as  an  example,  the  imitation  of  which,  in  all 
large    towns,  would    be    an  mcalculable  benefit  to  the  lower  I 
middle  class. 


A  t^OLlCE  case  at  the  Marylebone  Court  which  was  heard 
last  wftek  should  be  read  as  a  warning  by  all  travellers  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.     One  John  Atkins,  a  private  in  the  89th  \ 
Foot,  was  fined  twenty-one  shillings,  or  in  default  twenty-one  , 
days*  hard  labour,    for    assaulting    a   ticket-collector  at    the 
Eogware  road  Station.     The  soldier  was  called  upon  by  the  ^ 
collector  to  produce  his  ticket,  in  order  that  it  might  be  clipped,  1 
and  in  consequence  of  the  delay  attendant  on  his  so  doing  he 
missed  a  train  which  was  at  the  platform  at  the  time.     On  this 
he  went  back  to  the  collector  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in 
the  eye. 

The  case  wafe  simple  enough,  and  the  magistrate  no  doubt 
felt  no  difficuhy  in  coming  to  his  decision  ;  but  we  must  admit 
that,  notwithstanding  his  outrageous  conduct,  we  have  a  sneak- 
ing sympathy  with  Private  Atkins.  Very  likely  the  collector, 
in  this  instance,  was  only  doing  his  duty  on  insisting  on  clip- 
ping the  man's  ticket ;  but  it  has  happened,  indced,nt  is  even  now 
happening,  that  the  money-takers  in  the  ticket  offices  of  the 
various  Metropolitan  stations  daudle  listlessly  about  1  their  en- 
closure while  infuriated  passengers  clamour  at  the  little  win- 
dows for  attention,  and  collectors  wantonly  intercept  them  on 
their  road  to  the  platform  when  a  train  happens  to  be  ready 
at  hand.  Whether  It  arises  ftx)m  the  stupidity,  the  mis- 
chievousncss,  or  the  stern  sense  of  duty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  officials,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  their  general 
obstructiveness  is  not  a  little  trj'ing  to  the  public  temper.  We 
assume  that  Private  Atkins  was  of  an  irritable  temperament,  is 
hfe  took  his  grievance  ihtb  his  6wn  hands,  in  preference  to 
writing  to  the  newspapers  ;  but  if  the  "  violent  blow  in  the  eye," 
illeaally  administered  though  it  was,  serves  as  a  caution  to  the 
body  of  ticket  clerks  and  collectors  on  the  Metropolitan  line, 
and  induces  them  to  be  a  little  more  civil  and  attentive  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  the  gallaht  Atkins  will  not  have 
suffered  in  vain. 
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THE      WEEK. 

It  is  said  that,  as  a  companion  decoration  to  the  Abyssinian 
Medal,  a  cross  will  be  given  to  those  soldiers  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  late  reviews  at  Aldershott. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Ryder,  the  well- 
known  tragedian,  made  the  trousers  he  wore  in  the  character  of 
the  Baronet  on  the  first  night  of  Morden  Grange, 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  prepared  to  do  anything  for 
Liberty.  He  established  that  beneficent  goddess  in  France 
by  a  coup  cP^tai,  he  now  wishes  to  save  her  by  a  coup  de 
grace. 

Let  those  happy  persons  who  dwell  near  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way extensions  on  the  Thames  Embankment  take  heed  from 
the  fate  of  the  dining-hall  of  King*s  College.  It  is  plain  that, 
dramatically  speaking,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  a 
great  success,  for  only  give  them  a  strong  part  to  play,  and  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  "  bring  down  the  house."  Still,  their  proper 
place  seems  to  be  in  the  Sensation  Drama,  not  in  the  monoto- 
nous respectable  entertainment  known  as  "  everyday  life." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Dat'fy  Telegraph,  "with  an  ear** 
as  well  as  with  an  eye  to  abating  a  nuisance,  warns  people  to 
avoid  crowded  carriages  on  the  Underground  Railway,  imless 
they  have  a  fancy  for  musical  performances  executed  with  more 
spirit  than  taste,  by  minstrels  who  supply  themselves  any  brass 
in  which  their  instruments  may  be  deficient  On  revient  iou- 
jours  h  ses  premiers  amours.  Music,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
her  birth  in  a  grotto  in  Greece,  seems  in  her  old  age  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  haunting  Undergroimd  Greases. 


If  it  be  true  that  unremitting  efforts  to  provide  for  the  poor 
are  one  of  the  greatest  marks  of  sanctity,  St.  Pancras  ought  to 
receive  promotion  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.  We  learn  from  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  coroner's  inquests,  that  he  continues 
to  do  for  his  paupers  at  the  usual  rate.  In  his  instance,  the 
odour  of  sanctity  appears  to  be  unusually  strong  and  fatal.  An- 
other instance  of  their  piety !  It  appears  that  they  are  about  to 
undergo  a  voluntary  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  They 
have  allowed  a  writ  to  be  served  on  them  for  ;^I34,  being  their 
costs  at  the  recent  Poor-law  enquiry  held  by  Mr.  Here,  Q.C. 
This  is  most  Christian  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  Board» 
but  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  measure  of  sound  economy,  as  the 
money  must  be  paid,  and  if  judgment  is  allowed  to  go  by 
default,  the  sum  will  be  increased  by  the  usual  legal  expenses 
in  such  cases. 


CARRIED   UNANIMOUSLY. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  proposal  for  getting  up  a  memorial  to  a 
clergyman  of  the  Churcn  of  England  is  likely  to  meet  with  the 
support  of  all  classes.  It  generally  happens  now,  when  there 
are  so  many  differences  of  thought  and  opinion,  that  a  priest 
who  enjoys  the  respect  and  affection  of  those  who  agree  with 
his  views,  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  those 
who  do  not  The  late  Rev.  William  Harness,  whose  recent  dis- 
tressing death  we  heartily  deplore,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  something  now-a-days  for  a  clergyman  to  have  many  friends 
and  few  enemies,  and  while  Mr.  Harness  had  more  than  his 
share  of  the  former,  of  the  latter  he  probablv  knew  not  one.  A 
kindly  and  generous  Christian  has  passed  away,  a  Christian, 
moreover,  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  literary  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  a  man  should  have  a  memorial,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  subscription  lists  now  lying  at  Coutts*s, 
and  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  amount  to  a  sufficient 
sum  to  carry  out  the  scheme  Mr.  Harness's  friends  and  admirers 
have  in  view. 


PUFF  AND  SMOKE, 


The  Child  of  the  Prairie  smokes  greatly  now  that  the  winter 
evenings  are  closing  in,  and  as  he  smokes  he  ruminates  not  a 
little. 

He  rests  in  his  wigwam  and  opens  a  bundle  of  magazines. 
There  are  Christmas  numbers  and  annuals  by  the  score.  He 
selects  one.  Tied  to  a  Corpse,  and  {puff)  praises  it  Why  does 
he  praise  it  ?  Because  he  thinks  it  beautiful  {smoke),  and  not 
because  he  knows  the  editor,  and  loves  and  admires  his,  the 
editor's,  marvellous  iP^ff)  works.  He  also  opens  the  Belgravta 
Annual  (smdke),  and  finds  two  or  three  sheets  of  admirable 
{puff)  drawings,  by  Charles  Collette,  and  thinks  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  there  are  not  more  artists  like  him.  He  laughs  at  them 
heartily,  for  he  finds  them  as  clever  and  original  as  the  small 
cuts  in  a  certain  pepny  "  comic  **  paper,  published  somewhere 
east  of  Temple  Bar,  are  stupid  and  conventional  Then  he 
opens  a  beautiful  {puff)  magazine  published  in  Oxford,  reads 
half  of  an  article  full  of  virulent  abuse  of  himself  {smoke),  and 
falls  tranquilly  off  to  sleep. 

(Sleeps  until  next  week,) 


''MORDEN  grange:' 


Tomahawk  very  frequently  likes  pieces  that  other  critics 
abuse — abhors  plays  that  other  critics  praise.  For  instance,  he 
declared  in  favour  of  Monte  Christo  (pronounced  a  failure  by 
most  of  the  papers) ;  and  Monte  Christo  was  an  inunense  suc- 
cess. He  could  see  nothing  great  in  a  comedy  at  the  Gaiety 
(what  was  the  name  of  it  ?),  bedaubed  with  nauseous  adula- 
tion by  the  reviewers,  and  said  so  ;  and  the  comedy  at  the 
Gaiety  was  withdrawn  almost  at  once.  On  these  grounds 
Tomahawk  is  not  a  little  proud  of  his  opinion  upon  theatrical 
matters. 

Now,  a  new  piece  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  entitled  Morden 
Grange,  a  dramatic  version  of  Mark  Lemon's  capital  novd, 
"  Wait  for  the  End,"  has  been  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 
It  is  sharply  written,  and  is  free  from  that  pest  of  the  modem 
stage — sensation  ;  it  has  plenty  of  g^ood  scenery,  some  good 
situations,  and  (not  a  little)  good  acting.  On  the  first  blush, 
one  would  have  imagined  that  it  would  have  been  hailed  by 
the  critics  with  applause.  Not  so,  however.  Those  who  "  do  " 
the  theatres  for  the  papers  generally  write  for  the  stage  ;  and 
abuse  "was  the  portion"  q\  Morden  Grange. 

The  writer  of  the  Time^  article  upon  the  piece  (it  couldn't 
have  been  kindly,  scholarly,  witty  John  Oxenford  :  of  this 
Tomahawk  is  quite  sure — ^he  says  this  in  all  sober  seriousness) 
showed  an  animus  towards  Mr.  Bumand  that  was  as  unfair 
as  it  was  undignified  ;  it  smacked  strongly  of  disappointment 
and  Grub  Street,  of  impotent  revenge,  and  literary  small 
beer;  it  was  spite,  not  criticism.  The  critics  abused  Turn  of 
th$  Tidi,  and  Turn  ofthi  Tide  ran  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  nights ;  the  critics  abuse  Morden  Grange,  and  Mordeti 
Grange,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is  a  better  piece  than 
Turn  of  the  Tide. 
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REFORM  IN  OLYMPUS, 


Chapter  V.— In  which  matters  come  to  a  crisis,  and 

JUPITER   IS  RECALLED. 

There  was  ternble  consternation  in  the  committee-room, 
when  Mr.  Publius  Pryor  announced  the  arrival  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  their  own  curiosity  and  Mr.  Decimus  Brutus 
Potts'  ingenious  invention. 

The  waiting-room  was  fuU,  and  from  it  proceeded  the  most 
unearthly  noises  and  clamour  for  instant  rehef. 

The  President  looked  at  the  bewildered  Potts,  so  did  every 
one  else. 

"  Potts,  you  must  go  in  and  attend  to  this." 

"  But,  please  your  Majesty^I  mean  Mr.  President—is  not  this 
a  case  for  your  especial  mterference  ?  "  suggested  poor  Potts,  in  a 
whining  voice. 

"  No,  Sir.  You  insisted  on  carrying  this  invention  of  yours 
into  effect,  and  now  you  must  take  the  consequences  yourself ;  " 
and  having  said  this  the  President  retired. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  snatching  up  a  large  folio,  once 
thepropertjr  of  i£sculapius,  and  composing  ms  countenance  into 
an  expression  of  self-satisfied  knowledge,  Potts  entered  the 

rOOHL 

He  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  a  motley  crew  of 
grievances. 

*•  Oh,  Doctor.  My  head  !  my  head  I  it's  all  crooked,  and  I 
can't  put  it  straight." 

'^  Oh,  Doctor,  my  stomach.  IVe  mislaid  it,  and  I  believe  that 
Pincher,  my  old  mastiff,  has  run  off  with  it"  This  in  a  very 
weak  voice  from  a  half-starved  looking  epicure. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  my  heart  !  my  heart!  IVe  touched  it  up  with 
a  patent  lotion,  and  now  it  keeps  stopping  every  five  minutes," 
and  the  wretched  victim  shook  nimsen  violently,  as  one  may  see 
an  impatient  lad  shake  his  first  watch,  when  he  finds  it  has 
stopped. 

The  number  of  hypochondriacs  who  had  taken  themselves  to 
pieces,  and  finding  nothing  wrong  anywhere,  were  full  of  angry 
discontent  1 

The  number  of  persons  who,  having  taken  themselves  to 
pieces,  had  been  unable  to  fit  the  puzzles  of  the  human  frame 
together  again,  and  had  got  loose  portions  of  their  bodies  in 
their  pocket  which  they  could  not  manage  to  get  in  anywhere  I 

They  all  were  suffenng  frightful  agonies,  and  all  wanted  to  be 
relieved  at  once. 

One  irritable  old  ^entlenum  had  been  very  successful  in  re- 
pairing the  coats  of  his  stomach,  and  had  put  himself  together 
with  the  exception  of  his  pancreas,  or  spleen— that  he  could  find 
no  place  for.    "  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you,  Potts  !  you  !  " 

"^Sir,"  interrupted  the  great  Decimus  Brutus,  "  I  won't  be 
talked  to  in  that  manner." 

^  Oh,  but  you  will.  Sir.  This  is  a  free  heaven,  and  I  shall  do 
what  I  dam  please.  What  the  blazes  am  I  to  do  with  this  d — d 
thing?"  showing  the  obstinate  spleen— "I  can't  fit  it  in  any- 
where." 

•*  Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  PotU,  "  I  think  you  have  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life  when  you  don't  require  it  any  longer.  I  should 
send  it  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  if  I  were  you." 

Those  who  were  not  too  iU  tried  to  laugh  at  the  rage  of  this 
gentleman  with  the  spleen — but  the  clamour  commenced  again 
veiy  soon. 

The  great  Potts  sat  down  at  a  table  and  entreated  his  patients 
to  justify  their  title  to  that  name.  "  I  will  take  you  one  by  one, 
and  try  and  remedy  anv  little  mistakes  you  have  committed." 

So  sayiagv  ^  opened  his  laige  folio,  and  having  found  a  large 
pliOe  of  the  interior  anatomy  A  mankind,  he  set  to  work  and 
did  his  best 

However,  some  cases  were  too  bad  even  for  his  omnipotent 
skill  "  No  hope  for  you,"  he  whispered  to  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual who  had  so  arranged  his  internal  machinery  that  all  he 
drank  (and  that  was  a  good  deal)  went  into  his  lunes  instead  of 
his  stomach ;  and  whose  breathing  was  something  like  the  sound 
of  the  late  lamented  Albert  Smith's  friend,  the  engineer's, 
cekbrated  waterpipe.  ^  You'd  better  stay  up  here  in  heaven 
to  die,  and  then  you  know  youll  be  pretty  safe." 

The  advice  was  followed  Vy  this  man,  and  bv  most  of  those 
shnilarly  situated.  Some,  however,  insisted  on  being  sent  back 
to  earth  to  make  their  wills.  Those  who  were  completely  set 
to  rights  departed  bv  the  next  Aerial  Train. 

But  a  nucleus  of  mscontent,  and  even  of  revolution,  was  estab- 
lished ;  for  after  a  few  days'  experience  everybody  who  had 


undeigone  rehabilitation  by  the  great  Potts  found  that  his 
anatomy  had  been  arranged  in  a  somewhat  obsolete  way ;  as 
the  plate  which  had  served  Decimus  Brutus  for  a  model  was 
some  2,000  years  old,  and,  consequently,  a  little  behind  the 
time. 

In  fact,  when  that  plate  was  drawn  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  matters  of  that  sort,  had  not 
been  discovered. 

Whether  "  the  obsoletes,"  as  these  rehabilitated  persons  were 
called,  first  provoked  the  storm  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  that 
a  storm  was  provoked  is  very  certain. 

In  fact,  the  new  r^me  had  not  proved  ver>'  successful.  All 
the  vegetation,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  seasons, 
when  time  passed  on,  and  they  found  nothing  but  eternal  sum- 
mer, did  not  know  quite  how  to  behave.  So  they  lived  as  long  as 
they  could,  and  then  they  died,  but  they  brought  forward  no 
seed,  and  no  buds  came  forth  from  their  burnt-up  branches.  So 
food  became  very  scarce  ;  and  those  who  had  com  would  not 
sell  it,  except  at  exorbitant  prices.  So  the  people  took  it  by 
force,  and  what  they  could  not  take  they  burnt,  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant time  did  the  Committee  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth 
Reform  Association  have  of  it. 

Then,  Poverty  havine  been  abolished,  no  one  would  work ;  and 
when  they  had  spent  all  the  money  given  them  by  the  Omnipo- 
tent Committee,  they  wanted  more ;  but  they  were  refused,  and 
so  they  took  to  living  a  life  of  savage  and  predatory  warfare  on 
mankind  in  general 

So,  at  last,  the  wretched  people  rose,  and,  incensed  at  the 
miserable  issue  of  their  own  policy,  they  demanded  the  instant 
deposition  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth  Reform 
Association';  and  at  the  instigation  of  Mercury,  who  found  there 
was  not  enough  scandal  on  earth  to  suit  his  taste,  or  to  employ 
his  energy,  they  also  demanded  the  recall  of  Jupiter. 

They  sought  the  exiled  god,  and  they  found  him  lyiftg  on  his 
back  at  a  watering  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
throwing  pebbles  into  the  sea. 

"  Sire,"  said  Mercury,  "  they  insist  on  recalling  you." 

"  I  thought  they  would,"  was  all  Jupiter  answered. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Juno,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  time  }  I  have  been  in  Paris,  expecting  you  to  join  me  every 
dav." 

"Have  you.>"  replied  her  rude  spouse.  "You  would  have 
had  to  wait  a  lon^  time.  I  have  been  employing  my  leisure 
moments  in  reflecting  on  the  errors  of  my  past  life ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  reformation,  I  intend  to  divorce 
you  as  soon  as  I  get  back  a^^ain  to  Olympus." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  astonished  Juno. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say — ^henceforth  I  have  done  with  your  sex 
— I  intend  to  establish  celibacy  in  heaven." 

"  Then  I'll  be "  began  Juno. 

"You  need  not  finish,  my  dear — don't  come  back — I  can 
spare  you  ;"  and,  jumping  lightly  on  to  Mercury's  back,  he  was 
soon  in  Ol3rmpus. 

'  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  of  the  palace  by  a  dejected- 
looking  being  with  a  carpet  bag,  in  whom  he  recog^zed  the  late 
President,  Marcus  Antonius  Smith. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  you  have  had  a  short  reign." 

"  My  liege,  we  have ;  the  people — curse  them  ! — are  fickle 
knaves." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  they  are  ;  but  that  is  not  the  cause  of 
your  failure." 

«  No  !  what  is  then  ?" 

"  When  I  offered  to  give  you  Omnipotence,  you  forgot,  my 
excellent  Smith,  to  ask  me  for  Omniscience.    Good  day !" 

THE  END. 


Musical  Bell(e)s.— There  are  many  kinds  of  bells  and  belles. 
For  instance,  there  are  dumb  bells,  but,  we  think,  very  few 
dumb  belks.  Lately,  however,  we  have  come  across  some 
belles  yftio  make  very  good  use  of  dumb  bells  at  Madame 
Brenner's  Gymnasium  for  Ladies,  at  Bruton  street.  Bond  street 
At  this  establishment  we  find  a  number  of  younp;  ladies  prac- 
tising a  variety  of  calisthenic  exercises,  to  the  time  of  music, 
as  played  by  their  fair  instructress,  and  which  will  tend  to 
strengthen  them  in  pkysiqui^  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  their 
figures,  while  it  will  also  teach  them  the  utter  absurdity  of  tight 
lacing.  Many  bells,  and  all  belles,  are  intended  for  ringing, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  golden  rings  will  be  rendered  mucn 
nearer  the  grasp  of  those  belles  whose  cheeks  bloom  with 
health  conducea  by  exercise. 
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something  uke  an  ''alarming 
sacrifice:' 


RfctftENCHMENT  is  Still  the  Order  of  the  day  at  the  Admiralty ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether,  the  means  used  by 
Mr.  ChUder^  to  secure  a  reduction  on  next  year's  Navy  Esti- 
mates are  sensible  or  indeed  honest.  It  is  all  very  well  to  dis- 
miss clerks,  and  pension  heads  of  departments  when  their 
services  can  be  dispensed  with ;  but  to  sell  the  very  ships  of  the 
Navy  as  old  timber  for  a  few  paltry  hundreds  of  pounds  is  a 
measure  of  which  we  believed  even  Mr.  Childers  incapable. 
However,  we  were  wrong,  as  the  following  list  of  ships,  sold  by 
auction  at  Lloyd's  a  few  days  back,  proves  :-— 

The  Thats,  paddle-wheel  tank-ship,   310  tons    £77$ 

The  Sharpskoottr^  screw-sloop,  503  tons 1675 

The  ^FiM?>,  screw-sloop 2500 

The  Miranda^  screw-sloop,  r 039  tons    2550 

The  Niger^  screw-sloop,  1072  tons    4000 

The  Emerald^  screw-frigate,  29  r  3  tons     9000 

The  Coronation^  71  tons  75 

The /^(kw,  76  tons    95 

;£20670 

Of  course,  Mr.  Childers  will  tell  us  that  these  ships  were  wooden 
vessels,  and  no  lohger  fit  for  service  ih  Her  Majesty's  Navy  ; 
but,  granting  this,  we  question  much  if  they  need  have  been  got 
rid  of  in  this  reckless  and  haphazard  manner.  That  ships, 
which  must  have  cost  actually  millions  of  money  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  should  be  knocked  down  by  the 
auctioneer  for  some  twenty  thousand  pounds  looks  very  unlike 
economy.  The  ships  might,  surely,  have  been  made  useful  in 
the  service  for  a  dozen  purposes  :  but  even  supposing  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  that  half  a  fleet  should 
be  "  given  away,"  as  probably  the  auctioneer  expressed  it,  simply 
to  add  an  item  to  Mr.  Chllders^s  list  of  retrenchments.  Let  us 
hope  the  matter  will  be  remembered  when  Parliament  meets. 


AN  UNS WALLOWED  BAIT. 


Notwithstanding  the  reports  in  the  Tory  press,  the  "  Great 
Conservative  Banquet  **  at  Belfast  seems  to  hz^ve  been  a  dismal 
failure.  Although  covers  were  laid  for  500  persons,  not  300  sat 
dowh  at  table.  If  a  cause  cannot  find  500  sympathizers  willing 
to  eat  a  good  dinner  gratis,  it  must  indeed  be  at  its  last  gasp,  so 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  Conservatism  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
is  in  a  bad  way.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the 
while  of  the  Conservative  newspapers  so  to  falsify  facts  as  to 
attempt  to  create  an  impression  that  the  party  is  gaining  strength 
in  Belfast,  when  really  it  is  languishing  beyond  hope  of  regene- 
ration. Facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  stubborn  things, 
as  stubborn  indeed  as  Belfast  Liberals,  who,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
are  not  to  be  fed  into  venturing  into  the  enemy's  camp. 


COLUMNS  OF  SMOKE. 


Even  at  the  present  dull  season,  when  the  Suee  Canal  is 
opened  and  done  with,  the  (Ecumenical  Council  has  turned  out 
a  barren  topic,  and  there  is  actuallv  "  nothing  in  the  papers,'' 
we  protest  that  the  "  GranviUe  Ball  ^  should  be  thrust  upon  the 
public  as  something,  if  not  important,  at  least  interesting.  It  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  An  hotel  was  opened  at  Ramsgate, 
we  believe,  this  summer,  and  a  new  dancing  room  has  now  been 
attached  to  it ;  biit  because  the  Ramsgate  tradesmen  have 
danced  and  made  merry  when  their  town  is  empty,  and  they 
have  had  ndthing  bettei:  to  do,  it  is  abSurd  that  a  whole  column 
6F  large  type  in  more  than  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  should  be 
dfevoted  to  chronicling  their  proceedings.  One  paper  actually 
^kes  Lord  Granville  to  task  for  not  having  graced  the  assembly 
with  his  presence,  and  insists  that  as  Lord  Warden  of  the 
tinoue  Ports,  it  was  his  duty  to  h^ve  opened  the  ball.  His 
Lordship  who  is  proverbially  the  politest  of  men,  instead  of,  in 
the  first  instatice,  refusing  to  associate  his  name  with  the  pro- 
ceedings. Actually  pat  himself  to  the  trouble  of  sending  an  ex- 
crifee  to  tne  effect  that  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  detained  him  in 
towh.  The  excuse  was  unanimously  voted  insufficient ;  and  at 
the  pttes^  moment  Lord  Granville  is  the  most  unpopular 
mah — in  R&msgate.  But  We  must  cease,  or  we  shall  be  falling 
itltb  th6  ^bftufdity  for  Which  we  blame  our  contemporaries. 


BLACK  SHEEP  AT   WOOLWICH 

Whatever  the  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  may  say, 
His  Royal  Highness  certainly  takes  a  straightforward  and  prac* 
tical  course  when  real  abuses  come  under  his  personal  notice. 
Indeed,  he  sets  a  good  example  to  his  superior  officer  at  the  War 
Office,  who  is  ever  half-hearted  in  rooting  out  a  scandal,  how- 
ever glaring  and  objectionable  it  may  be.  It  seems  that  for 
some  time  past  it  has  been  the  habit  of  certain  tradesmen  at 
Woolwich  to  supply  goods  to  the  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  and  even  to  lend  them  money,  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  To  put  a  stop  to  so  disgraceful  a  custom,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  has  just  issued  a  circular,  wherein  the 
tradesmen  are  condenmed  as  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  the  parents  and  guardians  are  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  pay  any  debt  .contracted  by  the  Woolwich  Cadets  without 
their  sanction.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  does  equal  credit 
to  the  Duke's  integrity  and  common  sense.  It  is  clearly  unfair 
that  parents  should  suffer  because  their  children  are  enticed  into 
the  wiles  of  a  band  of  harpies,  who  disgrace  the  name  of  trades- 
men, and  it  is  right  that  these  people  should  be  punished  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  This  might  mean  Cold-bath  Fields  and 
the  treadmill ;  but  failing  the  action  of  the  criminal  law  reach- 
ing them,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  loss  of  their  nooney  will 
have  the  effect  of  clearing  Woolwich  of  a  class  of  usurers,  not 
the  less  despicable  because  they  transact  business  only  on  a 
small  scale,  and  choose  children  only  for  their  victims. 


THE  DUCHESS  D'AUMALB. 


Tomahawk  is  grieved  to  report  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
d'Aumale.  Of  a  noble  but  unfortunate  family,  she  forgot  her 
own  misfortunes  in  relieving  those  of  others.  She  and  her  hus- 
band formed  a  pair  such  as  Royalty  very  rarely  produces.  It  was 
neither  their  rank  nor  their  unmerited  reverses  that  won  for 
them  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  them,  of  what- 
ever creed  or  party  ;  it  was  the  unfeigned  benevolence  of  their 
characters,  a  simple  genuine  kindness  which  made  the  recipient 
of  their  bounty  forget  tie  rank  of  the  giver.  The  Duke 
d'Aumale  has  in  his  bereavement  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  all 
who  have  seen  in  the  exiled  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  a  constant  but  unobtrusive  example  of  well-doing, 
which  many  reigning  monarchs  might  do  well  to  copy.  It  is 
true  that  neither  pretentious  fiascos,  nor  sanguinary  coups  d'iiat^ 
adorn  the  memoirs  of  the  present  House  of  Orleans,  but  in  them 
Royalty  is  not  the  less  respected  because  it  is  not  associated  with 
futile  ambition  or  successful  cruelty. 


SCARCELY  AN  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY. 


On  the  I  St  of  January  the  new  Cab  Act  is  to  come  intd  force. 
There  will  then  be  complete  free  trade  in  cabs  and  carriages, 
and  each  vehicle  may  charge  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  the 
fares  are  painted  conspicuously  on  itfe  panels.  It  is  early  yet  to 
say  how  tne  new  rigime  will  answer,  but  as  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Act  is,  that  all  classes  Of  conveyances  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  people  shall  be  free  to  ply  for  hire,  we  may  assume 
that  the  fUture  tariff  will  include  the  following  descriptions  of 
vehicles  : — 


Hackney  Dra^^  licensed  to  carry  seventeen  people        £  s.  d. 
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outside,  four  horses,  per  hour 
Hackney  Barouche^  wigged  coachman,  and  footman 

with  calves  and  hair-powder  complete,  per  hour        i     10 
Hackney  Broughams^  dark  green,  with  high-step- 
ping horse,  per  hour o  iti    6 

All  others 050 

Hackmy  Coacfus^  various,  from,  per  hour        .         .        026 
Hansoms^  ditto,  from,  per  hour        ,        ,        .        .        020 
Hackney  Carts^  ditto,  on  Sundays  only,  from,  per 

hour  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        ,",        009 

Hackney  Wheelbarrows,  per  hour    .        .        .        .        002 

Of  whatever  convenience  or  inconvenience  to  the  public  the 
new  Cab  Act  may  prove,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  will  open 
a  new  and  wide  field  for  competition.  If  our  anticipations  are 
correct,  on  the  ist  of  January  next  its  effect,  to  gugte  a  fa^htoii- 
able  C6nt6rt\porai*y,  will  be  "  novel  and  pleasing.*' 
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IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS. 


At  this  time  of  year  it  is  usual  and  it  is  right  to  put  forward 
a  plea  for  the  poor.  Nearly  all  the  upper  and  middle  class  are 
enjoying  themselves  in  some  way  or  another,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment cannot  be  decreased  by  the  feeling  that  those,  whose  lot  is 
to  be  miserable,  are  less  miserable  than  they  were. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  season  a  movement  should  be 
daily  gathering  strength,  which  indicates  a  more  broad  and 
intelligent  appreciation  oif  the  poverty  and  distress  so  plentiful 
in  London,  than  any  which  has  taken  place  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Journal  We  allude  to  the  Society  for  Charitable 
Relief  and  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity,  which  has  within  the 
last  month  become  a  recognized  institution  of  this  vast  city. 
We  know  of  no  organization  so  promising,  or  based  on  such 
sound  principles,  at  least  to  those  who  can  perceive  the  value 
of  discrimination  in  benevolence,  and  who  can  appreciate  the 
great  want  of  any  centralization  in  our  numerous  private 
charities,  and  their  lack  of  definite  purpose.  The  defects  of 
our  present  Poor  Law  can  never  be  effectually  brought  before 
Parliament  except  by  the  agency  of  some  Association  like  this, 
which  shall  present  the  results  of  practical  and  extensive  ex- 
perience to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  be  able  to  point  out,  definitely  and  forcibly,  the 
reforms  which  are  required. 

The  ob^t  of  this  Association  is  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
aknsgiving  by  establishing  a  Conamittet  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  who  shall  be  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Poor-Law  Officials,  with  the  Police,  and  with 
the  various  Metropolitan  Charities,  and  last,  not  least,  with  the 
central  Conunittee  of  the  Association.  These  Committees  dis- 
tribute, gratis,  anK>ngst  the  housdiolders  of  the  various  parishes 
tickets,  which  are  to  be  given  instead  of  money  to  every  beggar 
or  other  person  applying  for  relief;  these  tickets  entitle  the 
recipient  to  no  relief^  but  simply  to  an  inquiry  into  his  or  her 
case,  and,  if  it  be  foimd  a  genuine  case  of  distress,  it  will  be 
dealt  widi  accordiag  to  its  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  case  be 
in  the  province  of  the  Poor- Law  Guardians,  it  will  be  sent  to 
them ;  if  it  belongs  to  any  particular  charity,  it  will  be  sent  to 
them ;  if  it  if  a  case  for  private  b^evolence,  it  will  be  relieved 
in  the  most  judicious  and  effectual  way  by  the  local  Committee 
of  the  Association.  Every  precaution  will  be  taken  against 
imposture  and  fraud.  We  cannot  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  this 
fact  It  Is  hopeless  for  any  individual  to  try  and  detect  the  in- 
numerable impostor:  which  daily  present  themselves  to  him  in 
the  garb  of  genuine  distress.     It  is  impossible  to  calculate 


the  amount  of  moral  evil,  that  is  perpetrated  by  the  sys- 
tem of  rdieving  all  cases  of  apparent  penury,  and  starvation, 
without  ascertaining  whether  they  are  deserving  of  relie£  We 
entreat  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  give  to  this  Association 
their  heartiest  support,  if  they  can  give  it  nothing  else. 

We  know  that  many  objections  will  be  made  to  this  system 
of  relieving  distress.  First,  there  will  be  the  old  cry  about 
centralization— that  is  a  favourite  bogy  of  your  genuine  obstruc- 
tive. We  haue  one  very  good  instance  of  centralization  among  us 
— the  Post  Office.  It  is  the  most  successful  department  of  the 
State.  What  would  it  be  were  it  decentralized  ?— if  every  parish 
were  allowed  to  manage  its  own  postal  conveyance  ?  Again,  the 
family  is  a  more  homely  instance  of  centralization.  In  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  this  Journal,  we  illustrated  the  absurdity 
which  would  arise  from  the  introduction  of  self-govenmient 
into  a  family,  under  which  every  individual  might  order  his  or  her 
own  dinner.  The  fact  is,  that  centralization  is  a  bugbear  in  the 
minds  of  the  English,  because  they  know  it  exists  in  France,  and 
they  know  also  that  France  is  not  politically  free.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  centralization  means  nothing  more  than  the  most  perfect 
organization  with  a  view  to  gaining  economy  and  effectuality. 
It  is  compatible  with  the  truest  liberty,  that  wherever  the  Go- 
vernment has  its  chief  seat,  it  may  be  conducted  on  principles 
determined  upon  by  the  governed  ;  and  those  principles  are  more 
likely  to  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  a  central  administration, 
than  by  a  number  of  independent  governing  bodies  excessively 
difficult  to  control,  and  each  asserting  its  independence  against 
the  other,  without  any  regard  for  the  general  interest 

Another  objection  against  this  Association  is  the  fear  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  some  sincerely  benevolent  people  that 
harshness  is  intended  towards  the  poor  wretches  who  beg  in 
the  streets.  These  people  cannot  bear  to  be  restrained  from 
giving  spasmodic  relief  to  any  shivering,  scantily  clothed  woman 
or  child,  or  to  any  starved-looking  man  who  may  appeal  to  their 
soft  hearts.  But  let  these  persons  consider  the  harm  they  do 
by  their  thoughtless  almsgiving.  Let  them  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  severity  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  True,  it  touches 
one's  feelings  to  see  a  creature  in  rags,  barefooted,  limping 
along  on  a  cold  winter's  day  while  one's  own  self  is  well  wrapped 
up,  and  when  this  creature  tells  us  it  has  not  tasted  food  for  the 
last  twelve  hours,  and  one  knows  one  is  going  home  to  an  ample 
dinner  by  a  comfortable  fireside.  It  is  easy  in  such  a  case  to 
put  one's  hand  into  one's  pocket  and  find  a  shilling.  It  costs 
one  very  little  trouble,  and  it  adds  a  pleasant  flavour  of  self- 
approbation  to  one's  own  meals.  But  if  one  would  look  be- 
hind the  windows  of  some  house  in  that  same  street,  which  the 
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barefooted  beggar  was  pacing,  one  might  see,  very  likely,  un- 
complaining women  and  men  toiling  on  against  hope,  working 
their  thin  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  suffering,  in  silence,  agonies 
more  real  and  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  begging  impostor. 
By  giving  to  these  professional  vagrants  and  thieves, — for  they 
are  nothing  else, — you  divert  money  from  deserving  objects,  for 
no  one  can  afford  to  give  more  than  a  certain  quantity  in 
charity,  and  if  he  gives  more  than  he  can  afford  he  does  a  wrong 
to  those  dependent  on  him,  or  to  his  creditors.  It  is  possible  to 
retain  the  tenderest  sentiments  of  benevolence,  but,  by  an  exer- 
cise of  manly  self-control,  to  see  that  one's  actual  gifts  are  not 
productive  of  misery  and  injustice,  and  that  they  do  not  tend 
to  increasing  the  despair  of  the  conscientious,  and  the  indus- 
trious, while  they  encourage  the  hope  of  the  reckless  and  the 
idle. 

But  the  greatest  good  that  we  may  fairly  hope  will  spring 
out  of  this  movement  is  the  union  of  all  sects  and  classes  in  the 
cause  of  true  charity.  Thert  can  be  no  greater  blessing  to 
humanity  than  anything  which  diminishes  the  bitter  hostilities 
of  those  various  sections  of  Christianity,  which  constitute  the 
different  religious  denominations  in  this  country;  to  see  the 
members  of  these  denominations  heartily  joining  together  to 
oppose  the  powers  of  evil,  and  misery,  which  hold  such  terrible 
sway  over  many  parts  of  this  great  city,  does  more  good  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion  than  all  the  sermons  ever  preached.  The 
blindness  of  prejudice,  and  the  virulence  of  sectarian  animosity  are 
constantly  crippling  the  desire,  and  the  power,  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  which  we  believe  nearly  all  men  to  possess. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Association  to  which  we  have 
alluded  may,  among  the  other  good  objects  which  it  bids  fair  to 
effect,  effect  also  this  :  that  all  Christians,  whatever  they  call 
themselves,  may  be  firmly  knit  together  heart  to  heart,  and 
hand  to  hand,  in  doing  as  much  good  as  they  can,  and  as  wisely 
as  they  can. 


THE  SUEZ  NOTES. 

BEING  A    CONTINUATION  OF  ROUNDABOUT 
RAMBLES, 


[from  our  special  correspondent.] 

Alexandria,  Dec  17,  1869. 
In  my  last  I  told  you  that  we  were  getting  our  company 
together  as  fast  as  we  possibly  could,  and  that  our  efforts  had 
resulted  in  several  satisfactory  engagements,  including  the 
purchase  of  one  or  two  first-class  wild  beasts.  I  think  I  closed 
my  letter  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  than, — ^a 
hyena.  I  have  now  to  add  that  we  both  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  any  attempt  to  introduce  this  brute  into  an  enter- 
tainment is  hopeless.  Nothin^^  seems  to  pacify  it,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  no  domestic  instincts.  Its  bite,  too,  is  of  a  most 
dangerous  character,  and  delivered  with  a  smiling  coimtenance, 
a  loud  and  hearty  laugh  invariably  accompanying  a  lacerating 
wound.  When  most  merry  its  purpose  is  most  deadly,  and  its 
amiable  aspect  is  a  mere  decoy  to  mduce  the  imsuspecting  to 
approach  and  pat  its  head.  This,  however,  should  fuver  be 
attempted,  under  any  circumstances,  as  I  can  vouch  for  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  days.  Indeed,  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  have  had  some  fearful  accidents  with  it  in  the  hotd 
already,  it  having  severely  injured  several  of  the  waiters,  and 
on  one  occasion  attacked  a  feeble  old  Scotch  gentleman,  who  is 
on  his  way  to  Egypt  for  his  health.  I  am  for  killing  it  at  once, 
but  Spagmore  says  it  would  be  such  a  good  thing  if  we  could 
only  get  it  to  England  He  does  not  seem  to  care  about  using 
it  for  the  circus,  but  wants  to  play  a  practical  joke  with  it  on 
some  friends  in  Yorkshire.  He  wants  it  to  arrive  in  a  hamper 
on  Christmas  morning,  labelled  "  Game.  With  the  Emperor 
of  Moroccans  comfilitnents^^  and  he  says  that  then  they  wiU  be 
sure  to  open  it  upstairs  among  all  the  guests.  He  tlunks  the 
fun  will  be  splendid,  and  he  would  like  to  be  hidden  somewhere 


and  ^  see  them  all  run  for  it"  I  confess  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  hyena,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  this  is  scarcely 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  it  It  must  lead  to  a  very  unpleasant 
coolness  between  Spagmore  and  his  Yorkshire  friend.  He 
seems,  however,  bent  upon  having  what  he  calls  ^  his  Joke  ^  out 

Dec  18,  9  a.m, 

I  thought  so.    The  landlord  has  just  come  to  say  he  will 

stand  it  no  longer.     The  hyena  escaped  yesterday  afternoon, 

and,  after  keeping  the  whole  house  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  seven 

hours,  was  discovered,  the  last  thing  at  night,  in   bed   in 

Number  27.    The  room  belonged  to  an  Italian  count,  who  had 

just  put  on  his  nightcap  when  he  made  the  discovery.    He  has 

refused  to  pay  his  bill,  and  I  hear  is  going  to  call  me  out 
•  •  •  •  •♦  •  « 

I  have  had  an  awful  row  with  the  landlord,  and  I  have  told 
him  to  send  in  the  bill  at  once.  Spagmore  says  that  we  ought 
not  to  knock  under  in  this  fashion,  and  that  a  nyena  is  not  a  bit 
worse  than  a  parcel  of  children,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to 
object  to  it  He  says,  too,  I  ought,  for  the  honour  of  my 
nationality,  to  stay  and  fight  the  Italian  count  if  he  insists 
on  it. 

The  landlord  has  just  brought  in  the  bill  It  is  really  so  mon- 
strous that  I  send  it  you  as  it  is,  and  mean  to  copy  it  out  for 
the  Times,  as  an  instance  of  the  grossest  Eastern  imposition  : — 


Le  Numero  21 

Pour  Monsieur 


HOTEL  DE  UEUROPE. 

A  M.  ABDOUL  YAHASSAN. 


7  days  logement  at  10  fr. 

7    „     room         

Bougie       

Service      


Pour  M.  le  Bete— 

5  days' logement  4 

5    „     room         

Bougie       

Service      

Dinners  (extra) 

Bains  (and  27  towels  and  2  fiesh  brushes  swallowed) 
15  bottles  of  Eau  de  Seltz  (broken  in  a  skirmish) 
Turban  taken  from  No.  2 
A  set  of  chessmen 

Foot-stool 

Box  of  cigars 

Leg  of  arm-chair . . . 

2  glass  decanters ... 

5  wines  to  match ... 

Coal-scuttle 

27  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  left  outside  the  doors  of 

various  rooms  on  the  night  of  the  15th  {all  more 

or  less  damaged)       

Medical  attendance  for  servants  bitten  between  the 

14th  and  1 8th  inclusive      

Expenses  of  legal  advice  taken  in  reference  to  the 

conduct  of  the  Italian  count         

General  breakage  and  damage 


E) 


fr. 

c. 

70 

0 

21 

0 

3 

0 

10 

50 

106 

50 

50 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

130 

0 

72 

50 

"5 

50 

7 

50 

9 

50 

Eaten  on  the  night ) 
of  the  17th        /•*• 


102    50 


290 

0 

192 

0 

6 

80 

27 

50 

AN  ALARMING  THREAT. 


It  is  reported  that  in  case  the  two  departments  of  the  army, 
the  Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office,  are  amalgamated,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  will  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being 
placed  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  will  resign. 
We  hope  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  rumour,  for  the  results  would  be  indeed  deplorable.  In  the 
first  place  we  should  be  having  some  such  officer  as  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  or  Sir  Henry  Storks  for 
Commander-in-Chief ;  in  the  second  place,  the  close  relationship 
of  Uie  Royal  family  with  the  military  administration  would  b« 
cut  off ;  and,  thirdly,'the  exchequer  would  actually  be  the  gainer 
by  ten  thousand  a  year.  The  contingencies  are  too  awful  to 
Contemplate. 
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OUR  BOOKMARKER. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner^  and  other  Essays.  By  LEIGH 
Hunt.  London  :  John  Camden  Hotten,  Piccadillv. 
We  suppose  the  recent  erection  of  a  monument  to  Leigh  Hunt 
at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  has  suggested  the  idea  of  republish- 
ing his  contributions  to  the  Indicator,  Whatever,  however,  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  appearance,  in  a  cheap  form,  of 
some  of  the  essayist's  neat,  pleasant  chapters,  they  are  equally 
welcome.  One  now-a-days  reads  so  much  rubbish  which  sets 
itself  up  for  high-class  literature,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to 
con  over  a  series  of  articles  which,  besides  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  written  in  a  style 
at  once  English,  vigorous,  and  scholarly.  The  paper  on 
"  Thieves,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  is  the  sort  of  article  which  is 
just  now  ouite  out  of  date.  It  tells  us.  perhaps,  what  we  already 
know,  ana  has  nothing  of  the  original  or  sensational  about  it ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  model  which  writers  of  the  present  hour 
might  adopt  witb  much  advantage  to  themselves,  and  still  more 
to  their  readers.  In  fact,  this  litUe  volume  may  not  only  be  read 
with  enjoyment,  but  with  profit  by  all  classes,  from  authors 
upwards. 


PROJECTION, 


To  Tomahawk. 

Sir, — I  appeal  to  you  as  a  well-known  organ  of  Protection, 
as  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  effete  principles,  to  dissi- 
pate by  your  powerful  pen  the  prevalent  misconception  that  the 
opponents  of  Free  Trade  are  tmreasonable  in  their  antagonism 
to  it,  or  hazy  and  inconsistent  in  their  demands.  I  refer  \iith  a 
just  pride  to  the  proceeding  of  our  large  meetings,  especially 
those  recently  held  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  in  illustra- 
tion of  our  unity  and  harmony  of  aim,  proceedings  which  must 
convince  the  most  prejudiced  opponent  that  our  action  is  based 
upon  reason  and  springs  from  conmion  sense. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  hasty  sunmiary  of  our 
opinions : — We  C9ncede  that  Free  Trade  is  better  than  Protection 
— this  trifling  concession  of  detail  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
stantly flourished  in  our  faces,  as  if  it  were  of  any  importance 
in  the  controversy.  Our  great  point  is  that  Free  Trade  ought 
to  be  reciprocal  If  it  is  not,  we  wish  French  imports  to  be 
saddled  with  as  high  preventive  duties  as  those  which  are 
placed  on  English  imports  into  France.  An^  person  who  infers 
from  this  that  we  think  such  preventive  duties  are  not  in  them- 
selves an  evil  is  a  fooL  Of  course  they  are  ;  but  such  persons 
lose  sight  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction  which  animates  the 
French  nation.  When  they  see  us  spiting  ourselves,  by  paying 
more  than  we  need  for  what  we  consume,  they  will  at  once  cease 
punishing  themselves  by  the  same  suicidal  process,  and  take  off 
the  restrictions  they  have  imposed  on  our  trade. 

As  has  been  well  shown  at  Manchester,  the  evils  arising  from 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  must  be  removed.  It  is 
quite  true  that  tne  more  we  import  the  more  we  gain,  apart 
from  any  connection  with  exports  ;  but,  say  what  men  Uke,  self- 
sacrifice  is  repelling  rather  than  catching  ;  if,  therefore,  we  limit 
our  imports,  it  is  obvious  that  other  nations  will  see  their  own 
interests,  and  cease  to  limit  theirs. 

The  nonsense  about  Trades*  Unions  interfering  with  produc- 
tion must  not  be  tolerated.  A  law  prohibiting  such  irritating 
statements  should  be  introduced.  A  society  for  stimulating 
Trades'  Unions  in  other  countries  should  also  be  institute. 

Entre  nous^  the  sooner  we  abolish  Free  Trade  altogether,  the 
better. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Vestigia  Nulla  Retrorsum. 


A  GLEAM  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


Mr.  Childers  is,  we  hope,  reforming  himself  at  last.  It 
seems  that  during  his  recent  inspection  of  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege at  Portsmouth,  of  which  he  is  a  governor,  a  memorial  was 
handed  to  him  from  the  half-pay  officers  studying  there,  com- 
plaining of  the  wretched  accommodation  g^ven  to  them,  and 
asking  for  quarters  befitting  their  age  and  rank.  Mr.  Childers 
on  this  visited  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  students  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  arranged  somethmg  after  the  fashion  of  second. 


class  public  baths  and  wash-houses),  and  for  once  in  his  life 
"  expressed  his  surprise,**  promising  the  best  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  for  devising  a  remedy  for  the  grievance.  It  is 
something  quite  new  for  the  retrenching  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  admit  that  anyone  is  labouring  under  a  real  griev- 
ance ;  but  although  Mr.  Childers'  admirers  will  probably  regard 
his  act  as  weakness,  we  congratulate  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman on  having  for  once  shown  common  feeling  as  weU  as 
common  sense.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after  the  shdvings,  reduc- 
tions, and  dismissals,  which  have  recently  emanated  from  White- 
hall, to  hear  that  it  is  contemplated  to  do  somebody  some  good 
at  last. 


PROFESSOR  RISLEY. 


A  paragraph  appeared  in  this  paper  on  Sept  1 1,  inscribed  by  a 
careless  hand,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  which  has  been  thought 
to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  Professor  Risley.  Tomahawk 
(now  that  he  has  returned  to  the  editorial  sanctum)  regrets  that 
such  an  interpretation  should  have  gone  abroad,  the  more  so, 
as  he  (Tomahawk)  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Professor, 
and  is  quite  satisfied  that  in  a  recent  case  he  (the  Professor) 
thorougnly  vindicated  his  title  to  the  name  of  gentleman. 
Tomahawk  apologises  to  Mr.  Risley.  and  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  him  that  he  regards  nim  with  no  other  feelings 
than  goodwill  and  esteem. 


A  PERIODICAL  PROTEST. 


Once  again,  as  Christmas  comes  round,  the  London  trades- 
men, more  especially  the  g^rocers,  are  becoming  rabid  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Societies.  Several  of  our 
contemporaries  have  been  publishing  letters  protesting  against 
gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service  entering  business,  and  making 
the  usual  stock  suggestion,  that  if  they  find  time  to  manage 
shops  the  Government  can  have  but  a  small  share  of  their 
services,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  inrniediatdy  ejected  from 
their  offices.  Really,  it  is  time  that  a  stop  were  put  to  the  ex- 
pression of  such  absurdities.  That  the  tradesmen  have  brought 
the  Co-operative  movement  on  themselves  by  their  adherence 
to  a  system  of  undue  profits,  they  must  be  well  aware ;  and  they 
should,  therefore,  accept  the  position  which  is  of  their  own 
making.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Civil  Service  Stores  are  voted 
rather  impleasant  places  than  otherwise,  and  the  tradesmen 
have  only  to  be  a  little  more  equitable  in  their  dealings  to  re- 
gain their  lost  ground. 


THE  BREAKS  THAT  DO  NOT  PAY. 


The  Italians,  certainly,  make  less  fuss  about  railway  acci- 
dents than  we  do.  A  short  time  ago,  a  train  on  the  Mont  Cenis 
line,  on  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  above  San  Martino, 
was  obliged  to  back  to  the  station  for  a  supply  of  water,  which 
was  found  to  be  exhausted.  The  proper  precautions  having  not 
been  taken,  the  train  descended  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
with  fearful  rapidity,  flew  off  the  line  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  was 
dashed  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  Gasetta  Uffiziale,  in  re- 
lating the  occurrence,  takes  credit  to  the  Government  for  the 
exceUence  of  its  railway  arrangements  on  the  groimds  that  ac- 
cidents of  the  same  kind,  under  the  same  circumstances,  have 
only  occurred  three  times  this  year  at  the  same  place.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  law  of  Italy  may  be  with  regard  to  damages  for 
injuries  received  on  railways,  but  there  can  be  no  Sheriff's  Court 
at  Florence.  Perhaps,  if  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway  Company 
were  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds  or  so  for  a  black 
eye,  or  double  the  amount  for  a  broken  nose,  the  direction  would 
consider  it  worth  while  to  supply  their  trains  with  water  and 
breaks  at  discretion. 


Sweets  to  the  Sweet.— Clements,  the  perfumer  of  the 
Poultry,  has  invented  a  new  essence^  called  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense."    This  is  more  than  scent  it  is  sense  / 
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lONDOtr,    DECBMBER    tj,     1S69. 


THE      WEEK.  •       .. 

A  MEETING  was  held  in  London  last  week  to  consider  the 
proposed  expenitturi  of  a  'hundred  miUfons  of  money  in  rail- 
ways in  India.  The  principal  speaker— one  Sir  Arthur  Cotton, 
an  Indian  Gcnttal  whoit  said  td  b^'up  in  irrifation-^^ooBtended 
thiit  Water  oflTered  cheaper  trftfisit^  and  was  far  more  useful  than 
the  iron  road.  How  this  questibn  was  ultimately  settled  the  re- 
port did  not  very  clearly  show.  One  point,  however,  was  not 
even  touched  upon  ;  namely,  where  the  hundred  millions  were 
to  come  from.  But  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Odgeir  on  his  resolve  to  go  to  the  poll 
for  Southwark.  .  Sir  Francis  Lycett  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 
are  very  respectable  men,  but  there  are  pfenty  of  rich  nonentities 
in  the  House  of  Commons' already.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  not  a 
nonentity,  but — well,  we  think  -Mr.  Odger*s  character  stands 
higher  than  that  of  the  ex-member  for  Middlesex.  It  is-good 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  labouring  classes  should  be  well  re- 
presented, and  Mr.  Odger  is  as  good  a  representative  as  could 
be  found..  He  is,  or  we  should  not  support  his  candidature, 
neither  a  brawling  demagogue  nor  an  itinerant  blasphemer. 
Commerce  has  so  many  members  in  th^  House  th^t  honeit 
labour  might  be  allowed  one. 

It  is  a.pleasure  one  rarely  has,  to  praise  a  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  thoroughly  for  humanity,  as  well  as  great  admi- 
nistrative capacity.  Mr.  Oosdien  has  surpassed  the  highest 
exf)efctations  of  his  friends,  aiid  silenced  the  censure  of  his 
critics,  ^  wallas  the  Sneers  df  his  enemies.  If  anything  can 
save  the  Poor-law  board,  his  administration  wiU.  We  only 
hope  that  Parliament  will  grant  to  the  Board,  now  so  ably 
directed,  greater  powers  to  infira  upon  the  Guardians  their 
comthatidl,  and  to  punish-  such  insqlent  ruffians  as  many  of  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  have  shown  themselves.  Mr.  GoS- 
chen.has  shown  a  decided  repolve  to  destroy  the  abuses  o£ local 
seV'goyemtnent,  and  Mo  has  inspired  suflfleient  confidence  to 
Warrant  the  advance  of  centralization  in  Poor-law  matters*  He 
has  also  be^rt  nobly  prominent  in  All  attempts  to  procure  united 
action,  irrespective  of  aU  religious  sects  and  class  prejudices,  in 
the  treatment  of  this  fearful  evil  of  pauperism  and  its  kindred 
social  diseases,  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  our  country  with 
incurable  misery  and  decay. 

.  We  must  protest  against  the  attempt  which  is  tieing  made  to 
bully  Mr*  Hayman,  the  newly-elected  Master  of  Rugby,  out  of 
his  place.  Mr.  Hayman  was  duly  and  fairly  elected ;  and  the 
only  thing  alleged  against  him,  which  can  possibly  affect  the 
validity  of  his  election,  is  that  he  used  testimonials  given  him 
^o^ne  time  ago  not  for  the  immediate  puipose  of  the  Rugby 
head-mastership.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  Or 
unfair  in  this  ;  testimonials  are  always  presented  with  regard  ^o. 
a  man's  past  as  well  as  his  present  career,  and  unless  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Hayman  can  prove  that  he  falsely  represented 
those  testimonials  as  given  him  for  the  Rugby  election  especially, 
r   t  hat  the  trustees  thought  they  were  (which  is  very  impro- 


bable), or  that  the  givers  of  -ihMe  testiaonials  have  since  had 
good  reason  to  change  their  opinion  of  Mr/  Hayman,  they  had 
better  hildthdr  ton^fuet,' and  «ot  try  by  a  paltry  •quivoouion 
to  conceal  their  party  rimcour  tinder  the  cloak  of  a  desire  for 
justice.  The  Intellectual  ( f )  Radicals,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  diem, 
''  the  free-thinking  dogmatists,"  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
intolerant  and  bigoted  of  parties.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
paltry  narrow-mindedness  of  the  Spictatpr^  thehr  etpeciai  ofgan. 
They  remind  one  of  spoilt  childneti  who,  when  they  play  t  faoie 
and  ommot  win,  immediately  cry,  '*  Oh,  4haf  S  not  fair,  youVe 
cheating!"     . 

IIM     II  i    I    ll'f  I       II      til     l\* 

TOMAHAWK,  defender  of  the  weak,  chatftiser  of  the  cruel 
and  the  unjust,  scomer  of  humbug,  and  destroyer  of  all 
abuses,  hereby  does  give  £ur  waminir  to  James  T.  Ingham, 
Police  Magistrate,  Hammersmith  Police  Court : 
That  whereas,  he,  the  said  James  T.  Ittghatn^  did,  on  Tueaday. 
the  7th  of  December  last,  sentence  a  httle  boy  to  three  dayar 
imprisonment  and  to  a  whipping  for  the  offence  of  stealing  a 
pair  of  trousers,  and  did,  on  account  of  the  said  boy  exclaiming^ 
"  Hurrah !  Now  I  shall  have  Some  Christmas  pudding,"  or  words 
to  that  effect,  alter  the  sentence  from  three  days  to  three  months^ 
imprisonment,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  silly  conceit  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  by  vulgar  resedtment  at  the  affront  offered  him  : 
utuess  the  said  James  T.  Inghate  does  'Offo'  some  public  apology 
for  this  abuse  of  justice,  or  does  amtnd  the  said  sentence. 
Tomahawk  doth  hereby  proclaim  the  said  James  T.  Insham, 
as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  held  up  .to  ridicule  and  con* 
tempt  by  aU  persons,  to  whom  the  dispassionate  administration 
of  justice  is  dear. 

OUR   GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

THE  Guardian  Angels  of  St  Pancras  have  been  again  before 
the  public  in  a  most  advantageous  light,— at  an  inc^uest  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  inst,  upon  the  body  of  an  infant  child, 
William  James,  who  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs 
in  the  nursery  of  St  Pancras  Workhouse. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  came  out  that  the  engineer  had 
been  told  a  week  ago  to  repair  the  trap  of  a  certain  drain  close 
to  the  nursery  door.  The  Master  said  it  had  been  repaired ; 
but  on  the  engineer  being  called,  it  turned  out  that  it  had  not 

Mr.  Ward  (the  engineer)  excused  the  negl^t  by  saying  that 
he  had  not  a  proper  trap  by  him  at  the  time. 

Tl)e  Coroner  asked  what  the  price  of  a  trap  was. 

Mr.  Ward-^i^^^ir/  sevinjkna. 

The  Coroner^  For  the  sake  of  sevenpence»  then,  the  children 
are  to  be  put  in  "  danger." 

And  our  Poor*  Law  officials  are  absolutely  accused  ofextrava* 
gance  I  This  pleasing  little  incident  illustrates  exactly  the 
beauties  and  blessings  of  government  by  Guardian  Angels.  The 
Guardians  order  a  thing^  to  be  done.  The  Master  tdls  the 
engineer  to  do  it  He  never  takes  the  toouble  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  done  or  not ;  but.a  week  afterwards  presumes  it 
was  done.  The  engineer  does  not  do  it  ''for  the  sake  of  seven- 
pence."  The  Guardians  took  for  granted  that  what  the^  had 
ordered  had  been  done. 

Again,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove,  by  Mr.  George  John 
Parson,,  on  behalf  ^of  himself  and  six  other  Guardians,  that,the 
smell  in  the  nursery  was  caused  by  chloride  of  lime. 

We  have  heard  of  the  "  Parson's  liose  "  being  a  great  delicacy, 
and  we  now  see  why.  Of  course,,  if  chloride  of  lime  presents  itsdf 
to  that  efficient  organ  as  equally  odorous  with  sewage,  the  organ 
must  be  very  delicate. 

One  more  trait  of  these  good  men  Of  St  Pancras  came  out 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.   ^  majority  of  the  Guardians 

i Messrs.  Smith  and  Chandler  must  be  fsxcepted)  dismissed 
Smma  Howes,  a  most  eflKcient  nurse,  against,  whom  i/un  had 
mverhien  «V  fii>mplaint^dmnz^tr  fifteen  months^  stay  in  the 
workhouse^  dismissed  her^without  anywamkig,  or  giving  he^ 
any  chance  of  defending  herself ;  and  why  ?  Because  &nma 
Howes  had  given  truthful  evidence  at  the  Coroner's  Inquests. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  caimot  test  with  the  lash  whether 
the  wings  or  our  Guardian  Angels  are  not  stolen  from  the  vul- 
ture*s  back.    We  should  like  to  have  one  try. 


THE     TOMAHA  WK,  December  2t,th,  1869. 
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